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DO UNTO OTHERS AS YE WOULD THAT THEY SHOULD DO UNTO YOU. 


TESTIMONIALS.—If the opinions of learned and eminent professional men, both in Europe and America, in 
regard to the truth and utility of Phrenology be of any account, then the following Testimonials should have some 
weight with unbiased readers. We might extend the list indefinitely, but these will suffice: 


Sm Warr ELL, M.D., late Physician to the great Lunatic Asylum 
for Middlesex, England, says: “I candidly confess that until I became 
acquainted with Phrenology, I had no solid foundation upon which I could 
base my treatment for the cure of insanity.” 

Mr. Rosert CHAMBERS, of Chambers’ Journal, says: “By this science 
the faculties of the mind have been, for the first time, traced to their ele- 
mentary forms.” 

Pror. R. Honrer says: Phrenology is the true science of mind. 
Every other system is defective in enumerating, classifying, and tracing 
the relations of the faculties.” 

“All moral and religious objections against the doctrines of Phrenol- 
ogy are utterly fatile.”—Ricaarp WHATEL I, D.D. 

“To a phrenologist the Bible seems to open up its broadest and 
brightest beauties.—Rev. P. W. Drew, A.M. 


The Hon. Horace Man said: “I declare myself a hundred times 
more indebted to Phrenology than to all the metaphysical works I ever 
read. Again, I look upon Phrenology as the guide of Philosophy and the 
handmaid of Christianity.” 

‘‘Phrenology has added a new and verdant field to the domain of 
human intellect.”——Rev. THOMAS Coatwers, D.D. 

Pror. SILLAN : “ Phrenology undertakes to accomplish for man what 
Philosophy performs for the external world—it claims to disclose the real 
state of things, and to present nature unvailed, and in her true features.” 

“ Phrenology is establishing itself wherever its immense value has been 
rightly understood. Sm G. Maoxenzm, F. R. L. SB. 

“ The more I study natnre, the more am I satisfied with the soundness 
of pbrenological doctrines.”—J. Mackrnrosu, M.D. 


“ Phrenology is a system uscful alike to the Parent, Physician, Teacher, 
and Divine.”—Rev. J. Warns, D.D. 


* 


a NOTICES OF THE PRESS, ETC., RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR: 


“The PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL is indispensable to believers in the 
science, and valuable and instructive to the general reader. It is edited 
with marked ability, and beautifully printed.”— Christian Inquirer. 

“ One of the pleasantest and most readable papers that comes to our 
office is the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. It is a quarto of thirty-two pages, 
published monthly, and is always filled with interesting valuable matter. 
Tte department of Phrenology, of course a specialty, is edited with care, 
and profusely illustrated. (Chronicle. . ö 

“ We find both instruction and amusement in this monthly visitor.“ 
Christian Advocate and Journal. 

“This successful periodical devotes much attention to discussing the 
science of Phrenology, and each issue contains much useful and entertain- 
ing matter on other subjects. We can safely recommend it to our readers, 
and do so right willingly.” —Home Journal. 


Besides the matter pertaining to its specialty, it contains a great 
variety of articles that will interest miny readers.”—Christian Inteli- 
gencer. : 
“ Distinguished for the variety, populsr character, and adaptation to the 
times, of its contents, under the skillful editorial care of Mr. K R. WELLS.” 
N. Y. Tribune. 

“It has been greatly improved sino the return of Mr. WELLS from 
Europe, and is entitled to augmented support from its friends and the pub- 
lic.“ Rural New Yorker. 

A new subscriber writes: “ You may consider me a life subscriber ; 
and I will show the JournaL to my neighbors. I like it the best of any- 
thing in print, except the Bible. M. T.” 


. “I can not do without your excelleat JournaL. It is indispensable to 
those in the ranks of the Christian minisry. 


Rev. 8. M.” 
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S. 


L The Study of Man Ethnologi- 
cally, Physiologically, Phrenologically, Physi- 
ognomically and Psychologically, or the Grand 
Science of Anthropology in its fullest oxtent. 

II. The Improvement of Man 
—Physlcally, Intellectually, Morally and So- 
cially throngh the use of the means indi- 
cated by Science and Revelation. 

IIL The Universal Diffu- 
sion of Knowledge in relation 
to Man in all the affairs of this life, 


and all the grounds of Hope and Faith 
in a life to come. 


AT 


MUSOLES oF 1 Back Fraun. 


For the promotion of the ends herein speci- 
fled we propose to examine, discuss and eluci- 
date in a practical and popular manner the 
following general and special subjccta— 

1, The Natural History of Man, 


including descriptions (with portraits) of the 
different families, races, tribes and nutions, and 


their manners, custome, religions, and modes of 
life, according to the latest discoveries in Eru- 
NOLOGY. : 


2. Physiology, embracing the vital fano- 
tions of Heart, Lungs, Stomach, and the Uses 


ofthe Bones, Muscles, otc.; with Suggestions 
on Dieteties, Exercise, Sleep, Study, Bodily 
Growth, the Laws of Life, and the mo- 
tion of Heaith, on strictly Hygiento principles, 


8. Phrenology, including the Brain and 
Nervous System, the Temperaments and the 


Laws of Mental Development. Under this 
head the ald of Anatomy will be invoked to 
reveal the wonders hidden within the human 
cranium; the location of the organs will be 
pointed out, their fnncttons described, and the 
reader furnished with the key which will open 
to him the rich treasures of the human sind, 


4 Phystognomy,. Being convinced 
that there ja meaning in every feature, every 
line, overy dimple, wo shall potnt out and ex- 
plain, on the basis of Physiology and Phrenol- 
ogy the varions “Stgns of Character,” and re- 
duce Physiocnomy, so far as is possible, tos 
System; .making every thing so plain, and so 
practical, that he who runs may read.” 
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5. The Human Soul, Its Nature, Office, 
and Condition in Life and ln Death; Man's Spirit 
ual State, in the Here andin the Hereafter; 
Man's relations to this Life, and to the Life to 
Come; Beers, Prophets, Interpreters; The con- 
ditions for menta! illumination and inspira- 
tion. The supernatural and the immortal. 


6 Biography. In connection 
with Portraits, and practical delinoa- 
tions of Character, wo shall continue 
to give condensed snd interesting 


biographical sketches of our most 
distinguished men. These are drawn 

from all classes—the high and the low, rich and 
poor, virtuous and vicious; we deeming it our 
duty to represent human life in all its p 


Muscle or THE FREON? Figura. 


T. Love, Courtship and Marriage. 
These form a part of the life of every well or- 
ganized human being. The elements of love 


are inbarn. The object of Courtship is to be- 
come acquainted, and one of the objects of mar- 
riage Is to gal pater the Race. Right relations 
in Wedlock bring the highest earthly nappa 
All young people require Instruction and direo- 
tion in the selection of suitable Hfe-com- 
panions. Phronology throws a flood of light on 
the subject, and we shall fully discuss it, in the 
department of “Ous SoOlAL BELATIONS.” 


g. “% Best Thoughts. Under the 
title of ‘*ComMuNioaTIONS,” we shall give the 


„ best thonghts of the best writers,” American 
and European, on toptes of general interest, 
which will give variety to the whole. Wo be- 
Neve in the “agitation of thought,” and are 
always glad to listen to the best speakers, read ft 
the best writers, and study the best thinkers, $ 
Travellers will make this thoir vebicle for de- 
scriptions of objects of interest every where, 


9. The Choice of Pursuits, “What Fi 
to Do," or How to select tho Pursuit for which Av 


a porson is best adapted on Phrenological prin- 


ciples, will be clearly explained; and Poetry: W 
General Literature; the Learned Professions of N 
Law, Medicine and Divinity; Invention: Me- 
chanics; Agriculture: Manufacturing: Com- 
merce; Mining—in short all the interests of 
civilized human society will receive attention, 


10. Mlscellaneous. Churches, Schools, 
Prisons, Asylums, Hospitala, Reformatories, etc. 


with Modes of Worship, Education, Training 
and Treatment will command our attontion. 
New Books will be candidly noticed, interesting 
extracts given,and questions of general interest 
answered, in each number of Tum PunzwoLoe - 
ICAL JOUENAL for year 1866. 
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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To nune man seems ignoble, but ta man.— Young, 


ALPRED TENNYSON. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGIOAL CHARACTER. 

Maontricent! What a bead and what a face! 
It is not merely that of a scholar and a philoso- 
pher, but it is that of a poet—a great poet 
whom the world loves to honor. It requires, to 
make an immortal poet—one who will live all 
time—eomething more than intellect, education, 
dignity, integrity, kindness, and adoration; it 
requires all these and something more. One may 
make rhymes, a jingle, a musical flow of words, 
without the least touch of poetry. But to become 
inspired and reach into the future, revealing 
truths yet hidden from the common mind, re- 
quires something akin to inspiration. This the 
true poet must possess. No one who does not 
recognize a Gol can ever become a poet. Cite 
infidel writers, if you will; we repeat that all 
true poets recognize a Supreme Being. Why? 
They have been blessed with those faculties 
which open up the spiritual and put them en rap- 


’ BEE a 
PORTRAIT OF ALFRED TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE. 


port with their Maker, enabling them in a measure 
to appreciate some of His attributes. 

The organization of Mr. Tennyson is peculiar. 
He has a large brain, of fine texture, strong 
fiber, and prominent features. He has strength 
and endurance combined with susceptibility—the 
mental temperament predominating. The frame- 
work of the body is sufficient, and the vital pow- 
ers fairly developed, but the nervous system has 
the ascendency. The sharpness of the features 
indicates great activity and intensity. The s0- 
cial or domestic affections are strongly marked, 
and he is pre-eminently adapted to the conjugal 
relation. As a husband, father, and friend, he 
would be all that could be desired. He is sufi- 
ciently executive to enable him to overcome all 


ordinary difficulties, and has sufficient prudence 
to make him careful to avoid danger and unneces- 
sary exposure, but not enough Cautiousness to 
make him timid or irresolute. He has Hope, 
which makes him enterprising ; Approbativenees, 
which inspires him to make his best exertions to 
secure success ; Self-Esteem, to give manliness 
and dignity, and Firmness, to give perseverance 
and stability; but his character culminates in the 
moral sentiments, and the artistic and intellectual 
faculties. His Veneration, Benevolence, Consci- 
entiousness, Spirituality, Ideality, and Sublimity 
are decidedly large, and he ‘evidently has a sky- 
light to his mind. Such a brain is capable of re- 
ceiving impressions from above and from be- 
yond the reach of the senses. 
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In his normal state, his mind is something like 
that of a clairvoyant. His intellectual faculties 
are also large Individuality, Form, Size, Weight, 
Order, Calculation, Eventuality, Comparison, Hu- 
man Nature, and Language are specially conspic- 
uous, while Causality, Imitation, and Mirthfulness 
are full, and Time, Tune, and Constructiveness 
large. In short, there are no marked deficiencies 
in brain or body. 

Now observe the features. The upper portion 
of the face is evenly developed, there being nei- 
ther excesses or deficiencies. The nose well fits 
the face, is large and prominent, with well-chiseled 
nostrils, The eye is well placed, and is pressed 
downward and outward, as it were, by the mass- 
ive brain above. The cheeks are not too heavy. 
The lips (obscured by the mustache) are full, and 
the chin more delicate than heavy. Theskin is fine 
and delicate; the hair is black, soft, and silky, 
and the whole organization modeled after that of 
the great bard of Avon, who enchants the world 
by his wonderful delineation of human character. 
There is a close resemblance, indeed, between 
Tennyson and Shakepeare, and in time to come 
they will be classed together. 

Had this man been educated for the ministry, 
he would have been eminently adapted by organ- 
ization to this calling, for he combines kindness 
with justice, faith with devotion, and hope with 
reason. There are few or no incongruities in this 
character. One quality harmonizes with every 
other, which renders him a complete human be- 
ing. Add to all this that grace which comes to a 
penitent and prayerful spirit, and you have not 
only the man, but the Christian. Would to God 
there were more of such in the world. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Alfred Tennyson was born at Somersby, Lin- 
colnshire, England, in 1810. He was the third of 
the eleven or twelve children of Dr. George 
Clayton Tennyson, a Lincolnshire clergyman, re- 
markable for energy and pbysical stature. The 
family is of Norman descent. 

It is related that writing tales and verses was 
a favorite amusement of all the children in the 
parsonage at Somersby. Alfred and his two el- 
der brothers were educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Charles and Frederick have both 
published poems, but they have attracted little 
attention. The former entered the church in 
1885. 


The first volume bearing the name of Alfred 


Tennyson was Poems, chiefly Lyrical,” publish- 
ed in London in 1830. Among its pieces were 
„ Claribel ;” “ Lilian ;” Isabel; “ Madeline ;” 
and the “ Dying Swan.” It met with little favor 
either with the critics or the public, though Pro- 
fessor Wilson recognized it as a work of genius. 
The poems are remarkable for exquisite rhythm 
and diction, but seemed too far removed from all 
ordinary human interests to touch popular sym- 
pathy. 

In “The Miller's Daughter“ and “The May 
Queen,“ which formed a part of his second vol- 
ume (London, 1833), he touched the public heart, 
and won popular appreciation and applause. 
“ The Lotus Eaters” and The Palace of Art,“ in 
the same volume, are magnificent word-pictures of 


scenes in an imaginary realm, and, in their way, 
are among the finest things in the language. 

His third series (two volumes published in 
1842) contained, besides some of his former 
pieces, considerably changed, various new poems, 
which are still among the most admirable illus- 
trations of his power. Among the latter were 
“Mort d’Arthur ;” „Godiva; The Gardener’s 
Daughter ;” “St. Agnes; Dora; “Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere ;” “The Talking Oak,” and 
“ Laksley Hall.“ The last-named is one of the 
finest pieces of versification in any language. If 
not perfect as a work of art, it is so nearly 80 
that criticism is dumb. In rhythm it is unsur- 
passed if not unequaled. “The Gardener’s 
Daughter”—a love story in verse—is rivaled 
only by Enoch Arden,” in the author's last vol- 
ume. Both are admirable in power and pathos, 
and have touched the universal heart as none but 
works of real genius ever can. His reputation 
was now fully established, and a place assigned 
to him in the front ranks of cotemporary poets. 

Since 1842 be has published “ The Princess, a 
Medley; In Memoriam ;” Maude, and Other 
Poems ;” Idyls of the King,“ and Enoch Ar- 
den.” “ Guinevra,” one of the four poems com- 
prising the “Idyls,” has been pronounced his 
finest effort. “Enoch Arden,” though in a dif- 
ferent way, is, we think, fully equal to it. Either 
would alone establish the fame of any poet. 

He was appointed to the office of poet laureate 
on the death of Wordsworth. He receives from 
the crown, in addition to his salary as laureate, a 
pension of £200 ($1,000). He lived rather a retired 
life for many years. He now resides at Farring- 
ford, in the Isle of Wight. He is truly liberal in his 
views, catholic in his sympathies, and Christian in 
his teachings ; and his mind seems to be in per- 
fect harmony with the spirit of the age in which 
he lives. These qualities, together with his fault- 
less taste and his exquisite diction and rbythm, 
have made him a favorite with tbe refined, the 
cultivated, and the progressive wherever the En- 
glish language is read. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


WR are not sufficiently intimate with phreno- 
logical mysteries to determine the actual truth or 
value of what is claimed by the professors and ad- 
vocates for this science, if science it be. To us 
it has seemed rather amusing than scientific ; and 
yet we have never heard its pretensions effectu- 
ally controverted by those who have essayed the 
attempt. Looking at a very beautiful cast of a 
head, with all its several organs defined, that we 
have received from Messrs. Fowler and Wells, the 
well-known phrenologists of this city, we wonder 
at the accuracy with which the various organs are 
located on the head, and we can not help doubt- 
ing whether this may not be refining the different 
functions of the brain a little more than nature 
herself has done. He indeed has been but a poor 
observer who has failed to notice what is manifest 
in our daily intercourse with man and the brute 
creation—that the external conformation of the 
shape and the size of brain has, somehow, a rela- 
tion to mental development. Breadth and depth 
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of the forehead, we are sure, indicate intellect; a 
large occiput, we feel as certain, indicates unmis- 
takably the lower or animal qualities of being. 
So far, everybody believes in Phrenology. We 
only hesitate to believe when we see, for instance, 
that the superciliary ridge can be divided into as 
many as five mental functions, each distinct, com- 
plete in itself, and having no particular obvious 
connection with the others. It may be true, nev- 
ertheless ; and if true, and if whatever further is 
assumed for Phrenology be well established, then 
it is not difficult to agree with Messrs. Fuwler and 
Wells, that there is a value in the science which 
might greatly contribute to the welfare of society 
and promote individual interests by teaching men 
to know themselves, and to know much of others, 
without waiting for character to reveal itself by 
active demonstration. Messrs. Fowler and Wells 
are practical as well as theoretical phrenologists. 
Their operations have great extent, and while 
they have filled their establishment with number- 
less casts of the heads of all sorts of known peo- 
ple and uoknown monkeys, books and charts, 
they tell men, professionally, what nature fitted 
them to do orto be. They furthermore publish a 
very ably conducted Phrenological Journal, in 
which those who feel interested in the subject 
may find much to instruct or amuse them.— 
American Druggist and Chemical Gazelle. 

[Our polite neighbor concedes nearly all we 
claim, and when we shall be able to clear up the 
few seeming mysteries, he will take precisely the 
same view which we teach. For the compliment 
he pays our JoURNAL, we take off our hat, make 
a respectful bow, and express our best thanks.) 
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SLEEP— ITS IuroRrANCE.— There is no fact more 
clearly established in the physiology of man than 
this, that the brain expends its energies and itself 
duriog the hours of wakefulness, and that these 
are recuperated during sleep; if the recupera- 
tion does not equal the expenditure, the brain 
withers : this leads to insanity. 

Thus it is that, in early Englisb history, persons 
who were condemned to death by being prevented 
from sleeping, always died raving maniacs ; thus 
it is, also, that those who are starved to death 
first become insane ; the brain is not nourished, 
and they can not sleep. Crazy persons are poor 
sleepers, while good sleepers seldom become 
crazy. The practical inferences are these : 

Ist. Those who think most, who do most brain 
work, require most sleep. 

2d. That time saved from necessary sleep is 
infallibly destructive to mind, body, and estate. 

8d. Give yourself, your children, your serv- 
ants—give all that are under you—the fullest 
amount of sleep they will take, by compelling 
them to go to bed at some regular early hour, 
and to rise in the morning at a stated hour, and 
within a fortnight, nature, with almost the regu- 
larity of the rising sun, will unloose the bonds of 
sleep the moment enough repose has been secured 
for the wants of the system. 

This is the only safe and sufficient rule; and as 


to the question how much sleep any one requires, 
each must be a rule for himself; great nature 
will never fail to write it out to the observer 
under the regulations just given. 
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THE BEST INDIAN. 


Wae lecturingin Port Huron, on Like Michi- 
gan, several years ago, a family of Indians came 
to visit us and have their characters delineated. 
After having made the examinations and given 
several charts, we invited the tribe to look at the 
gallery of paintings used in our lectures, which 
included the portraits of many distinguished 
North American Indian chiefs. 

When they were satisfied with admiring the 
highly colored and ornamented pictures, we 
asked them which, among the forty or fifty por- 
traits, represented the “best Indian?” Review- 
ing the series one by one, the head of the tribe put 
his finger on the picture from which the above 
engraving was made. We expressed our sur- 
prise at this, regarding the one pointed out quite 
inferior to several others, among which were 
Red Jacket, Black Hawk, Keokuk, Osceola, Big 
Thunder, Tecumseh, King Philip. Billy Bow- 
legs, etc. But our son of the forest insisted that 
this was the best. We asked him to state his 
reasons, assuring him that Red Jacket, chief of 
the Senecas, had far the best brain. He shook 
his head, assumed a crouching attitude, and re- 
plied : 

“See! big arm, big chest, big neck, and small 
head!” 

All of which was true, and opened a new chap- 
ter to us in the reading of Indian character from 
an Indian’s standpoint. 

It is not for intellect or for high social quali- 
ties that the red men are esteemed by each other. 
Nor is it for invention, art, music, or for devo- 
tion, but for their power of resistance and en- 
durance — the strength and agility of the body, 
and the perfection of the animal economy. How 
long can he go without food? Asa captive, how 
coolly and how firmly can he die? How cruelly 
can he punish his foe? In short, how brave, how 
gamy, and how plucky is he? These are the 
qualities for which he is approved; and the one 
whose portrait we give had them all in an emi- 
nent degree. 

Observe how muscular! how large the frame! 
how broad the shoulders! and how large the 
chest, neck, and all vital powers! Then see how 
broad the head between the ears! How narrow 
at Cautiousness, and how small the top-head, and 
how large at the base! From Individuality back, 
it is very short, and the whole is round as an egg 
with the little end up. The perceptives are large, 
and the reflectives moderate; the cheek- bones 
high ; the face large and coarse; the nose long ; 
the nostrils large ; the upper lip full and stiff ; the 
hair long and coarse; the mouth compressed, 
without a smile, and the chin retreating—affec- 
tions wanting. But what recuperative powers! 
Cut the flesh, and it would heal quickly; break a 
limb, and it would soon mend. Exhausted by 
the chase, the hunt, or the fight, a little food and 
a night’s sleep would restore him. So if dis- 
eased ; abstinence, rest, a steam-bath, and nature, 
with a little medical jugglery, would soon put him 
all right, without swallowing sugar-coated bitter 
pills, cod-liver oil, or other slops sold in “large 
quart bottles,” under whatsoever name. 

His phrenology is easily read. Firmness, Self- 
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Esteem, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Alimen- 
tiveness, Combativeness, with the perceptive 
faculties—Locality, Size. Form, and Weight—es- 
pecially very large; while Conscientiousness, 
Spirituality, Hope, Benevolence, Mirthfulness, 
Causality, Constructiveness, Ideality, Time, and 
Tune were small. Amativeness, Adhesiveness, 
and Philoprogenitiveness were modcrate. 

But little juatice or mercy would be shown by 
such a character. He would make short work 
with an enemy. Appeals for sympathy to such 
a head would be answered with a scalping-knife 
or a tomahawk. His sport would consist in 
tying his victim to a tree or a post, to see how 
near to his bead he could throw his hatchet with- 
out hitting the nose! and finally to tranefix the 
poor helpless victim to the tree with a powerful 
blow of his tomahawk. 

It has since been our privilege to hunt, fish, 
and camp with these braves of the forest—vul- 
garly called “red skins”—and we have studied 
their manners, customs, and habits to our heart’s 
content. Romance has clothed them with some 
attractions; but for the most part their modes of 
life are totally incompatible with anything like 
civilization. They are-—like the partridge—un- 
tamable. It is true there is a marked difference 
among the various tribes. And some of them, in- 
cluding most of the half-breeds, come into civil- 
ized life. But a full-grown or middle-aged sav- 
age refuses to adopt the onerous mode of “ work- 
ing for a living.” 

Among the more docile and industrious Indi- 
ans whom we have met, we may name the Pe- 
nobscots of Maine; the Senecas, Mohawks, and 
Oneidas of New York; the Tuscaroras and Mi- 
amis of Obio; the Hurons of Michigan; the 
Sacs and Foxes, Winnebagoes and Chippewas, of 
Wisconsin ; the Choctaws and the Delawares. 
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But the Seminoles of Florida, the 
Cherokees of Alabama, the Siouxs of 
Minnesota, the Blackfeet, Snakes, Os- 
ages, Kaws, Apaches, Comanches, Na- 
vajoes, Kickapoos,Pawnees, the Crows, 
etc., are lazy, indolent, quarrelsome, 
thievish, barbarous tribes, who rob and 
murder each other for the very love of 
it. This may be the course Providence 
has taken to wipe out these appa- 
rently useless barbarians. Let us not 
make their condition worse by selling 
them “fire-water” and fire-arms, but 
what we can to civilize and Christianize 
them, so that the exit of the remnants 
from this world may be peaceful and 
happy. 
—ů— —— 


VAGARIES OF SHLF-ESTEEM. 


Tue London Saturday Review exhib- 
its the difference between the English 
and Continental people in their respec- 
tive passions for displaying peculiar 
dresses or uniforms. In England, the 
officer, the clergyman. the class man of 
any sort, doffs his professional clothes 
and hides himself in common garb the 
moment he is off duty, while on the Con- 
tinent every body who has one displays 
his peculiar uniform on every and all 
occasions. The cause, says the Saturday Review, 
lies deep in the peculiarities of the national char- 
acter. The self-esteem common to all buman 
beings takes in Englishmen a form strangely 
different from that which it exhibits in every 
other European race. It is more mature and 
more self-conscious, and therefore more disci- 
plined and more concealed. The self-esteem 
of most foreigners is the self-esteem of children. 
They are vain out of the abundance of their 
hearts, and they make no attempt to impede its 
issue from their mouths. They do not fear moral 
nakedness. They are perfectly satisfied to lay 
bare to every spectator the workings of the van- 
ity by which their conduct is guided, and which 
causes them vexation or rejoicing. But an En- 
glishman’s self-esteem is a more self-reflective 
and vigilant quality. It knows its own nakedness, 
and is very much ashamed. Desiring above all 
things to be really conspicuous, he is sensitively 
afraid of the suspicion that he is trying to be so. 

[It is the larger Approbativeness of the Conti- 
nental people which gives them such love for dis- 
play, and not Self-Esteem. The well-bred En- 
glishman is dignified and distant, while the 
well-bred Frenchman is polite and familiar. The 
one feeds you on roast-beef and plum - pudding; 
the other on highly - flavored soups, and other light 
substances. The one seems cool at first, but 
warms up on further acquaintance. The other is 
cordial at first, but becomes indifferent. The 
writer in the Review has touched on existing dif- 
ferences without giving the real causes. A know- 
ledge of Phrenology, which that writer probably 
does not possess, is essential to a complete state- 
ment.—Ep. A. P. J.] 
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On Psychology. 


The sou), the mother of deep fears, of high hopes Infaite, 

Of glorions dreams, mysterious tears, of sleopleas dnner sight z 
Lovely, but eclerun it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemant. 


CLEAR-SEEBING. 
WESLEY AND SWEDENBORG. 


Tue French word clairvoyance, adopted into 
the English language, and now fully naturalized 
among us, signifies literally clear-sightedness. In 
ita technical or more restricted sense, it signifies 
a power possessed by persons in a mesmeric or 
other abnormal state of discerning objects not 
within the reach of the natural sight, or other- 
wise appreciable by the senses. 

Of the reality of this power, no candid person, 
who will take the trouble to investigate the sub- 
ject, need for a day remain in doubt. That those 
gifted with it are sometimes deceived, and, in 
their turn, deceivers, is equally susceptible of 
proof. No faculty is always in full vigor, no 
intellectual discernment is always perfectly trust- 
worthy, and it is with clairvoyance as with all 
others. The faculty is often unsteady, and much 
nonsense may be mixed up with real clairvoy- 
ance; so we need to be on our guard, and to 
make good use of our own senses and reason in 
all cases of alleged clear-seeing. 

We quote here two or three remarkable cases, 
which rest on too high authority to be called in 
question. More recent instances will be given in 
future numbers. 

JOHN WESLEY ON CLAIRVOYANCE. 

The celebrated John Wesley has preserved for 
our benefit the following interesting and wonder- 
ful relations. The first account is from his jour- 
nal, under date of July, 1761. 

“ About one, I preached at Bramley, where 
Jonas Rushford. about fourteen years old, gave 
me the following relation: ‘ About this time last 


year, I was desired by two of our neighbors to 


go with them to Mr. Crowther’s, at Skipton, who 
would not speak to them, about a man that had 
been missing twenty weeks, but bid them bring a 
boy twelve or thirteen years old When we 
came in he stood reading a book. He put me 
into a bed, with a looking-glass in my hand, and 
covered me all over. Then he asked me whom I 
had a mind to see, and I said ‘My mother.’ I 
presently saw her with a lock of wool in her 
band, standing just in the place and the clothes 
she was in, as she told me afterward. Then he 
bid me look again for the man that was missing, 
who was one of our neighbors ; and I looked and 
saw him riding toward Idle; but he was very 
drunk : and he stopped at the ale-house and 
drank two pints more; and he pulled out a 
guinea to change. Two men stood by, a big 
man and a little man, and they went on before 
him and got two hedge-stakes. And when he 
came up, on Windhill Common, at the top of the 
hill, they pulled him off his horse. and killed 
him, and threw him into a coal pit. And I saw 
it all as plainly as if I were close to them ; and 
if I saw the men I should know them again. We 
went back to Bradford that night, and the next 
day I went with our neighbors, and showed them 
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the spot where he was killed, and the pit into 
which he was throwo And a man went down 
and brought him up; and it was as I had told 
them, his handkerchief was tied about his mouth, 
and fastened behind his neck.’ ” 

On which Mr. Wesley makes this remark : 

“Is it improbable only, or flatly impossible, 
when all the circumstances are considered, that 
this should all be pure fiction? They that can 
believe this, may believe a man’s getting into a 
bottle.“ 

[The great similarity of the method resorted 
to in this case to those of the Egyptian conjurers 
or magicians—that is, in using the looking-glass, 
and requiring a young boy (the “ virgin eye’’) to 
operate on, is worthy of remark.] 

The following is an extract from Mr. Wesley’s 
Works, vol. x., p. 163. 

“ A little before the conclusion of the late war 
in Flanders, one who came from thence gave us 
a very strange relation. I knew not what judg- 
ment to form of this; but waited till John Haime 
should come over, of whose veracity I could no 
The 


account he gave was this: 

% Jonathan Pyrah was a member of our society 
in Flanders. I knew him some years, and knew 
him to be a man of unblamable character. One 
day he was summoned to appear before the 
board of General Officers. One of them said, 
“ What is this which we hear of you? We bear 
you are turned prophet, and that you foretell the 
downfall of the bloody house of Bourbon, and 
the haughty house of Austria. We should be 
glad if you were a real prophet, and if your 
propbecies came true. But what sign do you 
give to convince us you are so, and that your 
predictions will come to pass?“ He readily an- 
swered : “Gentlemen, I give you a sign. To- 
morrow, at twelve o’clock, you shall have such a 
storm of thunder and lightning as you never 
had before since you came into Flanders. I give 
you a second sign: as little as any of you expect 
any such thing, as little appearance of it as there 
is now, you shall have a general engagement 
with the French within three days. I give youa 
third sign: I shall be ordered to advance in the 
first line. If I am a false propbet I shall be shot 
dead at the first discharge. But if I am a true 
prophet I shall only receive a masket-ball in the 
calf of my left leg.” At twelve the next day 
there was such thunder and lightning as they 
never had before in Flanders. On the third day, 
contrary to all expectation, was the general bat- 
tle of Fontenoy. He was ordered to advance in 
the first line, and at the very first discharge he 
received a musket-ball in the calf of his left 
leg?” 

To which account by Haime, Mr. Wesley adds: 

“And yet all this profited him nothing, either 
for temporal or eternal happiness. When the 
war was over he returned to England; but the 
story was got before him, in consequence of 
which he was sent for by the Countess of St—s, 
and several other persons of quality, who were 
desirous to receive so surprising an account from 
his own mouth. He could not bear so much 
honor. It quite turned his brain. In a little 
time he ran stark mad. And so he continues to 
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this day, being still as I apprebend on Wilsey 
Moorside, within a few miles of Leeds.” 

[This instance of prevision is almost equal to 
the celebrated prophecy of Cazotte. Mr. Wes- 
ley’s account of Pyrah's becoming ingane seems 
clearly to poiot to a diseased brain, as, not the 
result (as Mr. Wesley fancied) of the seer’s honors 
in England, but the cause of his clairvoyant 
state.] : 

SWEDENBORG’S CLAIRVOYANCE. 

The following relation concerning Sweden- 
borg’s clairvoyant knowledge of the great fire 
at Stockholm, is from the pen of the celebrated 
Emanuel Kant: 

“ But the following occurrence appears to me 
to have the greatest weight of proof, and to set 
the assertion respecting Swedenborg's extraor- 
dinary gift out of all possibility of doubt. In 
the year 1759, when M. de Swedenborg, toward 
tbe end of February. on Saturday, at four o’clock 
P. M., arrived at Gottenburg from England, Mr. 
William Costel invited him to his house, together 
with a party of fifteen persons. About six o’clock 
M. de Swedenborg went out, and after a short 
interval returned to the company quite pale and 
alarmed. He said that a dangerous fire had 
just broken out in Stockholm, at the Sudermalm 
(Gottenburg is about three hundred miles from 
Stockholm), and that it was spreading very fast. 
He was restless and went out often: he said that 
the house of one of his friends, whom he named, 
was already in ashes, and that his own was in 
danger. At eight o'clock, after he had been out 
again, he joyfully exclaimed, ‘Thank God! the 
fire is extinguished the third door from my houee.’ 
This news occasioned great commotion through 
the whole city, and particularly among the 
company io which he was. It was announced to 
the Governor the eame evening. On the Sunday 
morning Swedenborg was sent for by the Gov- 
ernor, who questioned him concerning the dis- 
aster. Swedenborg described the fire precisely, 
how it had begun, in what manner it had ceased, 
and how long it had continued. On the same 
day the news was spread through the city, and, 
as the Governor had thought it worthy of atten- 
tion, the consternation was considerably in- 
creased ; because many were in trouble on 
account of their friends and property, which 
might have been involved in the disaster. 

On the Monday evening a messenger arrived 
at Gottenburg, "ho was dispatched during the 
time of the fire. In the letters brought by him, 


tk fire was described precisely in the manner 
stated by Sweuenborg. On tbe Tuesday morn- 
ing, the royal courier arrived at the Governor's 
with the melancholy intelligence of the fire, of 
the loss which it had occasioned, and of the 
houses it had damaged and ruined. not in the 
least differing from that which Swedenborg had 
given immediately after it bad ceased, for the 
fire was extinguished at eight o'clock. 

“What can be brought forward against the 
authenticity of this occurrence? My friend, who 
wrote this to me, has not only examined the cir- 
cumstances of this extraordinary case at Stock- 
holm, but also about two months ago. at Gotten- 
burg. where he was acquainted with the most 
respectable houses, and where be could obtain 
the most authentic and complete information ; 
as the greatest part of the inhabitants wbo are 
still alive were witnesses to the memorahle oc- 
currence.” 
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T Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which ts made fn the 
knowledge of man.—Apursheim. 


THE GIPSIEBS. 


Excxrrma the Jews, no people have ever shown. 
such tenacity of race as the gipsies. A Hindoo 
tribe of Aryan race originally, perhaps of nomad- 
ic and plundering habits in their provinces on the 
Indus, and forced out into Europe and Asia in 
the early part of the fifteenth century, they have 
encamped or settled in almost every country of 
Europe, without ecarcely ever changing the pure 
current of their Hindoo blood. Whether in the 
mountain villages of Norway, or on the pusztas 
of Hungary, or in rural England, or among the 
wild mountains of Spain; whether under the 
burning heat of Africa, or on the plateaus of 
Asia, in Egypt, Persia, or India, the gipsy is 
substantially the same; with a similar physique, 
with the same . only dialectically differ- 
ent, and with the ineradicable habits of the plun- 
dering nomad in him. Sometimes enslaved, al- 
ways scorned, the victim of legislation through 
more than 300 years, driven from country to 
country, incessantly urged by the influences of 
civilization and by the ministers of religion— 
yet always, in all countries and for four centu- 
ries, the same—a vagrant, a jockey, a cheat, and 
a heathen and stranger to each people and coun- 
try. The civilization, the science, and the Chris- 
tianity of modern times have done almost noth- 
ing for him. A few exceptions to this general 
character of tbe race are found in Russia, where 
individual gipsies have become wealthy; but in 
most countries they seldom engage in any pursuit 
of mechanics or agriculture. The only mechan- 
ical branch in which they are ever proficient is 
the smith’s ; and in Persia they have become cele- 
brated as workers in gold and silver. While 
other races become absorbed in the powerful 
races, or mingle in endless variety with the peo- 
ples ia contact with them, or die out and pass 
away, this Indian tribe keeps itself unmingled 
and preserves its savage vitality. Such a tenac- 
ity, both of race and of barbarian habits, seems 
hardly characteristic of the Aryan family, and 
would remind one more of the peculiar traits of 
the Semites. In many countries they have been 
supposed to be Egyptians, and tbeir name in 
English, French, Spanish, and Hungarian points 
to this belief. Most other nations have given 
them a name in some way connected with that of 
a Hindoo robber-tribe on the Indus, from which 
they are N to be descended—“ Tschin- 
gani.” 

— —— 


Correct your EaRORS.— People say they shell 
peas, when they unshell them; that they husk 
corn when they uuhusk it; that they dust the fur- 
nitnre when they undust it, or take the dust from 
it; that they skin a calf when they unskin it; and 
that they scale fishes when they unscale them. 
I bave heard many men say that they were going 
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WOMAN AND CHILD OF ESPIRITU SANTO. 


PACIFIC ISLANDERS. 


Ow the 26th of April, 1606, Pedro Fernandez 
de Quiros, a Portuguese navigator in the service 
of Spain, discovered land which he took to be a 
continent, and to which he gave the name of 
Tierra Austral del Espiritu Santo. 

“ Bougainville and Cook, who arrived here a 
century and a half afterward, thought themselves 
justified, by acquiring the certitude that it was a 
group of islands and not a continent, in christen- 
ing them anew— Bougainville naming them les 
Grandes Cyclades, and Cook the New Hebrides. 

“ Quiros has left an admirable picture of this 
fertile and delightful spot. ‘The rivers Jordan 
and Salvador,’ he says, give no small beauty to 
their shores, for they are full of odoriferous flow- 
ers and plants. Pleasant and agreeable groves 
front the sea in every part: we mounted to the 
tops of mountains and perceived fertile valleys 
and rivers winding among green meadows. 
The whole is a country which, without donbt, 
has the advantage over those of America, and the 
beat of the European will be well if it is equal. 
It is plenteous of various and delicious fruits, 
potatoes, yams, plantains, oranges, limes, sweet 
basil, nutmegs, and ebony, all of which, without 
the help of sickle, plow, or other artifice, it 
yields in every season. There are also cattle, 
birds of many kinds and of charming notes, 
honey-bees, parrots, doves, and partridges. The 
houses wherein the Indians live are thatched and 
low, and they of a black complexion. There are 
earthquakes—sign of a mainland.’ The Spaniards 
found it impossible to make peace with the na- 
tives, and the few days which they spent there 
were passed in wrangling and bloodshed.” 

— XQ ——— 

Woman m Dauomer.—Cuptain Burton. in a pa- 
per on Dahomey, read before the British Associa- 
tion, says: 

“There are two ethnological particulars in 
Dahomey which require notice—the corporeal 
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one. The king has two courts, masculine 
and feminine, and the high officers in both 
courts correspond in name and dignity. . 

, The fighting women are not de facto marri- 
ed to the king, but it may take place at his 
discretion. The amazons affect male attire, 
especially when in uniform. There is noth- 
ing savage or terrible in their appearance. 
When young, they are compelled to dance, 
to take violent exercise, which renders them 
somewhat lean.” As they advance in years 
they become fat. 


MiGRaTIons oF Man.—In opposition to the 
common opinion that extensive migrations 
took place in primitive times, Mr. J. Craw- 
ford maintained, before the British Associa- 
tion, that to undertake migrations even on 
a very moderate scale, a people must have. 
made a considerable advance in civilization. 
. They must have learned to produce some 
kind of food capable of being stored, to 
serve them ona long journey, and must have 
attained some skill in fabricating and using 
weapons of offense and defense. The earliest 
authentic records of emigrating are those of the 
Greeks, and were all by sea, requiring a provision 
of sea-stock, ships, and some nautical experience. 
There is no example of a people, considerable in 
number and tolerably civilized. wholly and vol- 
untarily abandoning tbe country of their fathers, 
or even of a whole people being driven to do so 
by a conqueror. The early migrations of the 
Malays bear a tolerably cloeo resemblance to 
those of the Greeks ; but when these migrations 
were undertaken, the Malays had acquired a cer- 
tain measure of civilization.” 

Our ANTiquiTizs.—A number of interesting In- 
dian relics have recently been brought to light 
by excavations in Dorchester, Mass.. near Mount 
Pleasant. Dr. Hebbard prononnces them Indian 
skeletons, as the formation of the skulls indicate 
great firmness and destructiveness, and many of 
the bones give unmistakable evidence of large 
frames and great strengtb. Several beads, knives, 
pine-tree sbillings, an arrow, and other rare rel- 
ics, were among the remains, which will no donbt 
be inspected with avidity.—Christian Advocate. 


DIsEASE IN THE Wurres AND Bracks. — In the 
various departments of the South are a number of 
regiments of colored troops, and it is stated by 
Dr. Gross, in the American Medical Times, that it 
is a well-ascertained fact that they are more liable 
to disease, and that the mortality is greater than 
amopg the white regiments. They rarely ever 
recover from a severe wound, and when attacked 
by disease they seem to care but little for life, 
and die in spite of all remedies and attention. 
These facts are particularly true of the North 
Carolina and South Carolina colored soldiers, the 
sick reports of which are fifty per cent. larger 
than those of the white troops; and I find, on re- 
ferring to my notes, that tbere were, during the 
months of November and December, thirty-eight 
deaths from disease in thirteen regiments, three 
of which were colored. The latter lost seventeen 
men of the thirty-eight. The colored troops re- 
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Physiology. 


4 knowledge of the structure and functiona of the human body 
ebould guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
Nfe.—Osbante. 


COLD FEET—HOT HEAD, 
AND HOW TO REGULATE THEM. 


Action is life ; inaction is death. Life, in the 
human body, is warm. Death is cold. Vigorous 
bodily action causes the blood to circulate 
throughout every part of the body. The want 
of action causes it, so to speak, to stand still. 
The blood goes most freely to those parts of the 
body or brain most exercised. If we swing the 
sledge-hammer, like the blacksmith, or climb the 
ropes like the sailor, we get large and strong 
arms and hands. If we row a boat or swing the 
scythe, it is the same. But if we use the brain 
chiefly to the exclusion of the muscles, we may 
have more active minds but weaker bodies. The 
better condition in which the entire being—body 
and brain—is symmetrically developed, requires 
the harmonious exercise of all the parts, in which 
case there will be a happy equilibrium, with no 
excess, no deficiency—no hot headache, no 
cold feet. Headache is usually caused by a 
pressure of blood on the brain; cold feet by a 
limited circulation of blood in those extremities. 

There is an old adage which says: Keep 
the feet warm and the head cool,” which was, no 
doubt, intended to counteract a tendency the 
other way. Certain it is that those who suffer 
with hot heads usually have cold feet. 

One cause of cold feet is, weariug tight gar- 
ters, which interrupt the free circulation of the 
blood. Another is, the wearing of tight stock- 
ings and tight shoes. Still another cause is, 
using the lower limbs so little that there is not 
enough blood in circulation in those parts to keep 
them warm. 

How ro Keep THE Feer Warmu.— Ist. Wear loose 
stockings, fastened to the drawers with buttons 
and loops—not with strings or garters. Wear 
easy, well-fitting leather shoes—such as are made 
on the Plumer Last, with soles not too thick nor 
too thin—such as will turn water and keep the 
feet dry. 

2d. Should this not suffice, take a brisk walk, 
a dance, or a trot—all in your own room, if you 
must, or swing the feet, one at a time, backward 
and forward, hard as you can for five or ten min- 
utes, and you will soon pump the warm blood 
into them. 

8d. On retiring at night, take the feet in hand 
one at a time, and give them a thorough rubbing, 
wringing, and squeezing. Continue this till they 
cry enough, when you may go to bed with warm 
feet. Repeat thia exercise after washing all over 
in cold water, before dressing in the morning, 
adding a vigorous spatting of the feet with the 
naked hand. 

4th. Never retire with cold feet. Manage 
somehow to get them warm. If too ill to go 
through the exercises, as abovo, fill a quart bot- 
tle with warm or hot water, and place it at the 
feet in the bed. Better do this than lie awake 
and suffer, for there will be no sleeping till the 
feet get warm. 
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5th. Keep away from the fire. the furnace, and 
the stove as much as possible, and obtain the ne- 
cessary warmth by proper clothing and the ne- 
cessary exercise. This will draw the blood from 
the brain, send it to the lower limbs, keep your 
Pe warm, and, in most cases, prevent the head- 
ache. 

6th. Bathing. We consider it not only essen- 
tial to health, but a real luxury, to take a daily 
bath. Not a sbower, a douche, a plunge, nor a 
souse, but simply a quick and gentle band-bath; 
and a pint of soft cold water. in a dish or a basin, 
is enough—the face, neck, arms, shoulders, and 
chest first. Then wipe dry with a soft towel. 
Then wash the body and the lower limbs - simply 
wetting the skin is enough. Take another towel 
and wipe dry; then serve the fect in the same 
way. After this. with the hand, rub the entire 
surface briskly till the skin comes to a glow. 
The entire process should not exceed five minutes. 
Then dress, and you are ready for a short walk, 
or for breakfast, The gymnastic exercises 
which this practice gives is equivalent to 80 
much hard though pleasant work; and when ac- 
customed to it, no one would willingly forego 
the luxury. Timid and tender persons will shrink 
from the thought of touching cold water—but 
they will sit all day over a hot stove, shivering 
and suffering for the want of this very thing. A 
little resolution to start would give them courage 
to go through. It would also prepare them for 
other duties, and fortify them against “taking 
cold“ when they go out, and of resisting disease 
when attending in the sick-room. 

Headache is sometimes caused by over-eating, 
producing a foul stomach, impairing digestion, 
and clogging up the system. The remedy for this 
is abstinence and a Turkish bath; or let “ Dr. 
Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Merryman” prescribe a 
period of rest for both body and brain. 

In conclusion, keep the bowels open and free 
by proper diet, the skin clean and the pores open 
by proper bathing. the feet warm by being prop- 
erly clad, by exercise, and the free circulation of 
blood ; and tbe head cool, free from aches and 
pon by keeping other parts in action and in 

ealth. 
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BAD SMELLS, 
HOW TO PREVENT THEM. 


Dirty persons--those who never wash—always 
smell badly. Some can be “smelled” a mile off, 
or less; it is a misfortune and a source of very 
great annoyance to the refined and sensitive. It 
may in a measure be “born” with some; with 
others it is the result of a neglect of personal 
cleanliness. There is a peculiar odor emanating 
from the feet which is always the result of un- 
cleanliness, which daily washings would entirely 
remove. 

A specific odor eacapes every one, and is pecu- 
liar to individuals; the dog knows it, and by it 
follows his master through any crowd of human 


beings, and never makes a mistake. A man’s 
organ of smell is not thus acutely developed ; 
still there are persons whose peculiar penetrating 
odor is readily recognized. This does not come 
from the sweat“ of the person, as no such odor 
issues from the hands, but from the arm-pita and 
other parts kept covered by the clothing, so that 
the air can not penetrate ; nor is the application 
of soap and water too frequently applied. When 
the sweat remains in contact with the skin. it 
undergoes a chemical change, and it is this which 
disengages the peculiarly disagreeable odor, as to 
the feet particularly ; tbna tbe chemical formation 
is a kind of fetid fat, which is absorbed into the 
pores of the leather, and there it is detained with 
fresh additions daily, for weeks and months, with 
increasing rancidity, as the smell of any old boot 
or shoe will demonstrate. 

Some persons wear stockings without change 
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from the time they are first put on till worn out. 
Very many do not wash their feet oftener than 
once a month; only a few as often as once a week, 
and still less daily. The feet ougbt to be washed 
every morning before dressing, and no stocking, 
boot, or shoe should be put on a second time till 
it has a thorough ventilating, at least by those 
who have an ambition to be and feel as sweet 
and clean as a dew-drop on the rose of summer. 
“ Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 


— i emare 
HEALTH CONVENTION. 


YESTERDAY morning, the Health Convention 
opened its proceedings at Hope Chapel, New 
York, this being the fourth session of the World’s 
Health Association. The morning was devoted to 


the organization of the Convention, with Prof. R. 
T. Trall in the chair; and addresses were delivered 
by the Professor, and by Mrs. Harmond, of Illinois. 

A lecture by Mr. 8. R. Wells, of the firm of 
Fowler & Wells, was in the order of the evening 
exercises, and though the night was stormy, a very 
fair audience was in attendance to hear bim. 
After a few introductory remarks by the Presi- 
dent, upon the objecta of the Convention, and 
some excellent music. both vocal and instrumen- 
tal, by Prof. Jas. G. Clark, the lecturer, 

Mr. WeLLs, was introduced, and mentioned, 
prefatorily, the gradual but increasing growth of 
the hydropatbic treatment. A sound mind in a 
sound body,” said he, is the true motto. It is 
impossible to have a sound mind in an unsound 
body, and the idea that some people entertain, as 
Hannah More is reported to have done, that we 
are in a better spiritual condition when somewhat 


broken down by disease, is necessarily fallacious, - 


The speaker was of the opinion that a sound mind 
and a sound body would enable the former to 
operate with greater vigor and freedom than under 
other circumstances. Inasmuch as mind is supe- 
rior to matter, he claimed that mind precedes and 
gives shape to the physical organization. The 
mother is mind for the unborn child ; she is also 
mind for the child for a series of years; and as is 
the mind of the mother, so will be the mind, dis- 
position, and porroa eg organization of the 
child. If she is timid and anxious, or glad and 
encouraged, so will be the child. The mind is form- 
ed before; and the body is formed by the mind. 
The DR of the brain is also formed by the mind. 
Thus, when we employ our faculties in any par- 
ticular exercise, as that of music, or mechanism, 
we become expert, and the faculties most employ- 
ed are developed by the exercise in which tbey 
are disciplined. It does not follow that because 
a person is born with certain developments or 
mental inclinations that they must control his fu- 
ture life. A man is a thief because he encourages 
this spirit. He yields to the evil inclination. and 
perverts bis faculties. Weare not fated, except 
as to where and under what circumstances we may 
be boro. We are at liberty to exercise our facul- 
ties as we please, and are accountable only for 
the right use of those we possess. It is possible 
for those who are fairly organized to better their 
condition as they proceed through life. The ef- 
fects of the mind on the body are perfectly estab- 
lished, as is evidenced by the frequent instances 
on record of the power exerted by the imagina- 
tion, sometimes to the extent of causing death. 
The lecturer said that the best way to acquire a 
perfect control over ourselves was through the 
moral faculties and an abiding faith in Provi- 
dence; and then discussed the effects exerted 
upon the mental and physical man by his habits 
of life, his occupation or vocation, and thought 
that if the Southern people bad never drank 
whieky or used tobacco, there never would have 
been a rebellion. Mr. Wells illustrated his 
discourse as he proceeded. and coneluded by still 
further developing his doctrine of the influence 
of the mind over the body in the preservation of 
health. He was listened to with marked atten- 
tion throughout.—N. F. Tribune, 16th Nov. 
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THE WOLF-MAN OF SEETAPORE. 


(Tux following communications will tell their 
own story. Our thanks are due to Rev. Mr. Hicks 
and Dr. Dixon for the privilege of publishing the 
interesting and truly wonderful account of the 
wolf-man here presented. The narrative forms 
an appropriate sequel to our paper on “ Wild 
Men and Beast Children,“ published in the PERE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL for January, 1864.) 


My Dear Mr. WELts :—I send you the descrip- 
tion of the Wolf-Man of Seetapore, just as receiv- 
ed from my brother-in-law the Rev. W. W. Hicks. 
I have added nothing to it, simply because I have 
nothing to say ; the fact is well known that the 
fiercest animals bave shown the strongest affection 
for the young of other creatures they have seiz- 
ed and carried to their young as prey ; such in- 
stances are constantly occurring. How this crea- 
ture escaped destruction by the animals for 80 
many years in the jungles of India is remarkable. 
Mr. Hicks was late a missionary to India, and his 
veracity as to the facta admits of no question. 
The man seems a second edition of Casper Hauser. 
Very truly yours, Epwarp H. Dixon, M.D. 


My Dear Docror :—I have not forgotten our 
many conversations upon tbe strange freaks and 
fancies of mother nature; and especially con- 
cerning the unaccountable sympathy which has 
been known to flow from the savage brute toward 
the helpless human in his power. 

You gentlemen, who have spent so many years 
in the study and teaching of Physiology and the 
laws of life, have inconceivable advantages over 
such poor plodders as myself, who may only con- 
jecture what might be, from what we see. But, I 
think, you rather gave up looking for an explana- 
tion of certain anomalies that came to our minds 
during our several conversations. I hope you 
will gratify some of us by publishing many of 
those views you were kind enough to give us in 
conversation, upon some of these unsettled ques- 
tions. . 

As I am under promise to furnish you with a 
written description of the Wolf-Man of Beetapore, 
I hasten to redeem it. 


DESCRIPTION. 


It was while we were sojourning in the prov- 
ince of Oudh—India—in a place called Seetapore, 
that there swaggered up to the bungalow, one 
day, a Hindoo with very strange features and 
awkward manners. 

His jaws and hands were bothin motion, and 
he evidently desired a favor. I went out to him 
and tried, but could get nothing from him but 
wild guttural sounds and frightful gestures and 
grimaces. He was not dumb, but no man could 
interpret his lahguage. It was not human lan- 
guage—it evidently belonged to the lower order 
of beings. He was a pitiable object to behold. 

In height, about five feet. 

Head, compressed, or suppressed at the top, and 
quite round. Hair growing within two inches of 
the brow. 

Kars, large, and looking as though they had 
been stretched. 

Eyes, black—very large, with a disposition to 
tarn up, and could roll in all directions without 
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giving pain, and were evidently very keen-sighted. 
They were very healthy-looking, and when in a fit 
of anger glowed and flashed like a very demon's. 

Face and whole countenance small and chubby. 


Under jaw, broad and round, being very strong. 


Teeth, large and quite even and regular, resem- 
bling the front teeth of a horse. The upper set 
were very much worn, especially the front few, 
displaying when the mouth was closed a round 
aperture or entrance, indicating that he had tugged 
for his life long after infancy. 

Thorax, very largely developed, with prominent 
collar bone, and strong. 

Hips, thrown back in a very unsightly manner, 
which prevented him from walking very erect. 
They were very large also, and as he wore noth- 
ing but a slight cloth about his loins, plainly 
proved to every one that he had never learned to 
walk upon his feet. 

Legs, were bowed from the hip-joint to the 
ankle. 

Gait, too awkward for description. All could 
see that it required the exercise of both will and 
muscle to walk erect. 

Feet, not very large, but most singularly shaped. 
The toes were naturally formed, but were turned 
far outward, the outer part of the great toe being 
very hard and rough. 

Hands, also presented a similar appearance, the 
fingers reminding you of claws. 

I frequently succeeded in getting him to run on 
all-fours, and he could distance me in the shortest 
time. He seemed to have a good memory, and 
was grateful for kindness. He evidently knew 
that a wolf had raised him, and delighted to show 
by strange actions their mode of life. He would 
show his teeth like a wolf, grow) like a wolf, and 
put the wolf into his face and eyes, and dash off 
on all-fours, quite elated with his performances. 
When required, he would show us, by signs, how 
he used to be treated. Seizing himself with one 
hand by the throat he would lustily box his ears 
with the other, until his howls would make you 
tremble and fancy a wolf was at your heels. 
There was no mistaking the animal training of the 
poor fellow. He would pick his food out of the 
dust and eat it without a sign of human taste. In 
short, he could act lixe a wolf, howl like a wolf, 
run like a wolf, eat like a wolf, and looked like a 
wolf. He shunted society, and feared a white 
face. He was not crazy. 

HISTORY, 

He was carried away from one of the villages 
near Seetapore, by a wolf, when an infant. Chase 
was given, but without success. Years passed by, 
and the occurrence died out of the minds of the 
people, for such a thing was not new; wolves are 
constantly carryiog off children ; watches are kept 
to prevent these incursions. He was rescued by 
one of H. B. Majesty’s officers under the follow- 
ing circumstances. 

This gentleman—whose name I did not learn— 
was out in the jungle hunting, and started a pack 
of wolves. Being well mounted, he gave chase. 
This human wolf attracted his attention, and after 
much strategy and rapid riding, he aucceeded in 
cutting off che retreat and escape of the nonde- 
script animal; seeing himself confronted by a 
man, he prostrated himself before him, and with 


difficulty was driven by threats to the settlement, 
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He was shortly after ward claimed oy friends who 
had supposed him long since dead ; he has now, 
if living, been several years in Seetapore. These 
are the main facts, as related to me by natives 
who claimed to be conversant with the whole af- 
fair, and some of them were the friends of the 
rescued man. He also communicated to me, by 
signs, the whole story wonderfully embellished 
by his actions. His excitement knew no bounds 
when he entered into a description of the chase 
between himself and the officer. Running and 
leaping, growling, and gnashing his teeth, he 
would show how he defended himself; and then, 
suddenly coming up to me as the supposed officer, 
he would throw up his hands and sink to the 
ground in token of submission. During all this 
his face would undergo strange twitchings and his 
body gyrate in a manner painful to behold. He 
was the most eloquent beast I ever saw. 

I think I could have brought him to this coun- 
try with me, for he was easily attached by kind- 
ness, and feeding from the hand. He would prove 
a curiosity and a wonderful study to all profes- 
sional men. 


You may make any use y -please with this 
story. It is not written for the press, but for you. 
I simply give you the facts that you may put 
them into a presentable shape for the public, with 
your own views upon the affair. 

The whole story might make a rich counterpart 
to the nursery story of the Red Riding Hood,” 
giving the wolf the benefit of a better and more 
lovable nature than appears there. I am, dear 
Doctor, yours truly, W. W. Hicks. 


— Poe 
TRUB PROSPERITY. 


You talk of the prosperity of your city. I know 
but one true prosperity. Does the human soul 
grow and prosper here? Do not point me to your 
thronged streets. I ask, who throng them? Is 
it a low-minded, self-seeking, gold-worshiping, 
man-despising crowd which I see rushiog through 
them? Do I meet in them under the female form 
the gaily-decked prostitute, or the idle, wasteful, 
aimless woman of fashion? Do I meet the young 
man, showing off his pretty person as the perfeo- 
tion of nature’s works, wasting his golden hours 
in dissipation and sloth, and bearing in his coun- 
tenance the gaze of the profligate? Do I meet a 
grasping multitude, seeking to thrive by conceal- 
ments and fraud? An anxious multitude, driven 
by fear of want to doubtful means of gain? An 
unfeeling multitude, caring nothing for others, if 
they may themselves prosper and enjoy? In the 
neighborhood of your comfortable and splendid 
dwellings are there abodes of squalid misery or 
reckless crime, of bestial intemperance or half- 
famished children, of profaneness, dissoluteness, 
or temptations for thoughtless youth? And are 
theese multiplying with your prosperity and out- 
stripping and neutralizing the influences of truth 
and virtue? Then your prosperity is a vain show. 
Its true use is to make a better people. The glory 
and happiness of a city consist not in the num- 
ber, but the character of its population. Of all 
the fine arts in a city, the graudest is the art of 
forming noble specimens of humanity The cost- 
liest productions of our manufacturers are cheap 
compared with a wise and good human being. A 
city which should practically adopt the principle 
that a man is worth more than wealth or show, 
would place itself at the head of the cities. A 
city in which men should be trained worthy of 
the name would become the metropolis of the 


earth.—Dr. Channing. 
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“ Signs ok Character.“ 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. Seer. 


PHY SIOGNOMY. 
GREAT WARRIORS OF THE WORLD. 


Wa have here grouped together portraits of the 
most noted military men of various nations and 
of all ages. These are typical personages—men 
who truly represent their class—and it hardly 
needed the emblematic sword to indicate the 
warrior in any one of them. They bear about 
with them, on their faces, the signs of their pro- 
fession and their rank. The traits of character 
which they all possessed in common, and without 
which they would not have been great warriors, 
are deeply and clearly impressed upon their 
features. Here we behold the signs of sound 
health, and that ample pbysical vigor which muat 
lie at the foundation of true greataess in every 
department of human effort ; the tireless energy 
which no obstacles can withstand ; the ceaseless 
activity which is never behind time in striking a 
blow; the steady coolness and presence of mind 
which is prepared for every emergency ; and the 
indomitable “pluck” which shrinks from no 
danger and can face unmoved the cannon’s mouth. 
These qualities made them good fighters. To be 
also the great commanders—the able and success- 
fal generalse—which they were, they needed large, 
well-proportioned brains, and their magnificent 
heads show that they were none of them lacking 
in mental endowment. 

Looking at the above faces somewhat in detail, 
we shall observe the following characteristics as 
common to them all: 


1. BroapNess or Hean just above and backward 
from the ears. This indicates a large develop- 
ment of Combativeness and Destructiveness, which 
git» the courage and energy essential to the 
warrior. Alimentiveness, Secretiveness, and tbe 
animal propensities generally are also largely 
developed. 

2. Strona Jaws.— Corresponding with the 
broad base of the brain we observe in nll of them 
massive jaws and a large and prominent chin, 
indications of a powerful osseous system, a strong 
circulation, and a large cerebellum. Observe 
these signs in Cæsar, Napoleon, Wellington, and 
Scott particularly. 

3. A WIDE, RATHER STRAIGHT, AND VERY FIRM 
Movr#, indicative of the masculine executiveness 
and energy which has its seat in Destructiveness, 
and allies man to the carnivora. 

4. PROMINENT TEMPLES are physiologically the 
necessary accompaniments of large jaws, and are 
observable in all these portraits. 

5. A Lares Noss.—The nose is strong and 
prominent in all great warriors, and generally 
either Roman or Jewish in form. Observe this 
feature particularly in Cesar, Charles XII., 
Wellington, and Scott. 

6. LowWnmO Evesrows.—A certain drawing 
down of the eyebrows, especially at the inner 
corners next the nose, and one or more horizontal 
lines across the nose at the root, may be observed 
in correct portraits of all great commanders and 
other persons habituated to the exercise of au- 
thority. The first-named trait is noticeable in 
most of these faces, but the last has been disre- 
garded by the artist in our designs. 

7. AN INTELLECTUAL FoxkHRAD.— The executive 
abilities indicated in the base of the brain and the 
facial signs we have noted, were directed, in all 


these men, by the strong, clear intellect, the signs 
of which are so evident to the phrenologist in the 
well-developed if not massive foreheads of all 
these men. Look at the heads of Cromwell, 
Frederick the Great, and Napoleon! What an 
expanse of forehead! What a reach of mind! 
What planning talent! Can we wonder that these 
men were conquerors in many grand campaigns ?* 


— —— — 


ARE WE DETERIORATING! 


Tuere is a tendency perhaps in city life to di- 
minish the size of the human form (increasing, 
however, the fineness of fiber and improving the 
quality), but there is no foundation for the very 
common belief that man has deteriorated from 
earlier ages. The Scottish Guardian says: 


It is a very common opinion that in the early 
ages of the world men in general possessed supe- 
rior physical proportions, and were of a greater 
size than they are at present, and this notion of 
diminished stature and strength seems to have 
been just as prevalent in ancient times as at the 
present. Pliny observes of the human height, 
that “the whole race of mankind is re Gari 
ing smaller, —an alarming prospect if it had been 
true. Homer more than once makes a very dis- 
paraging comparison between his own degenerat- 
ed cotemporaries and the heroes of the Trojan 
war. But all the facts of the circumstances which 
can be brought forward on this subject tend to 
convince us that the human form has not degene- 
rated, and that men of the present age are of the 
the same stature as in the beginning of the world. 
In the first place, though we read both in sacred 
and profane history of giants, yet they were, at 
the time when they lived, esteemed as wonders, 
and far above the ordinary propor ons of man- 
kind. All the remains of the human body (as 
bones, and particularly the teeth) wbich have 
been found unchanged in the most ancient urns 
and burial-places demonstrate this point clearly. 
The oldest coffin is in the great pyramid of Egypt, 
and Mr. Greaves observes that this sarcophagus 
hardly exceeds the size of our ordinary coffins, 
being scarcely six feet and a half long. From 
looking also at the height of mummies which have 
been brought to this country, we must conclude 
that those who inhabited Egypt two or three thou- 
sand years ago were not superior in size to the 
present inhabitants of that country. Lastly, all 
the facts which we can collect from ancient works 
of art, from armor, as helmets and breastplates, 
or from buildings designed for the abode and ac- 
commodation of men, concur in strengthening 
the proofs against any decay in nature. That man 
is not degenerated in stature in consequence of 
the effects of civilization is clear, because the in- 
habitants of savage countries, as the natives of 
America, Africa, Australia, or the South Sea Ie- 
lands, do not exceed us in size. 


SGP SG 


Patrence.—Nothing teaches patience like a gar- 
den. You may goaround and watch the opening 
bud from day to day, but it takes its own time, 
and you can not urge it on faster than it will. 


Hasrr.—That tree which you see yonder, when 
very young was bent down to the earth and im- 
bedded there ; but shot up again, and now you 
see it is forever deformed. The sun may sbine, 
the rain and dew may fall, but the tree will never 
be straight. So it is with bad habits, when once 
fixed—they are hard things to root out. 


* Biographical notices will be given of each, in connec- 
tion with their characters, in our forthooming work on 
Physiognomy, of which the above is but one of many 
similar illustrations. 
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CONTRASTS. 
3 —— 

Tuar there are marked differences in the physi- 
oguomies of different persons is self-evident ; and 
yet ail human beings are somewhat alike. Each 
white, black, and red—has precisely the same 
number of organs of body and brain. The dif- 
ference is in quality, in size, and in degree of de- 
velopment. The.Creator bestowed the same num- 
ber of organs and faculties on Miss Fury that he 


Parvomes ALEXANDRA. 
did on Miss Nightingale. Nor has the beautiful 
Princess Alexandra any more bones, muscles, or 
nerves than the plain, good-natured, uncultured 
Miss Muggins. Each one sees with two eyes, 
hears with two ears, and walks on two feet. 
Each has appetite, and lives on the food she eats. 
Each has affections; love for the young, love of 
home, love of friends, and—if properly married— 


Frosaxos NiGgHTINGALR. 


they would, no doubt, have love for their hus- 


bands. The points for the physiologist, phren- 
ologist, and physiognomist to decide is the 
natural disposition of each, and wherein they 
differ. He observes the temperaments; the forms 
of body; learns what parts of body and brain 
predominate; judges of the degree of culture 
each has received, compares the quality of one 
with that of the other, and draws the lines of 
demarkation. Both are loving; both are kindly; 


both are cautious. One is bright, intellectual, 
and spiritual, the other is opaque, dull, sensual. 
Of Florence and Fury it may easily be seen that 
one is developed in the upper story, the other in 
the basement. And one would be governed by 
high moral principles, the other by the lower or 
animal passions; one is a natural friend and 
philanthropist; the other is at war with and an- 
tagonistic to all that oppose; one is forgiving, 
the other is vindictive; one is by sympathy at- 
tracted toward the N and the good; the 


other is of the earth, earthy, seeking its chief 
pleasure from things physical and animal; one 
has reasoning intellect to comprehend causes and 
relations ; the other, with simple instinct, knows 
what it sees and feels, but can not think clearly 
beyond the reach of the senses; one is esthetical 
and refined; the other is gross in taste, and sees 
no beauty in that which can not be eaten or used 


for the gratification of the bodily appetites or 
passions. The two are as wide apart as are the 
wild crab apple and the imperial pippin ; one is 
refined by the culture inherited from generation 
to generation, as well as by personal educa- 
tion; the other is rude, rough, unpolished, igno- 
rant and brutish, yet human, and capable of 
all sorte of virtues and knowledge, under the 
benign influence of long and persistent social, 
intellectual, and Christian culture. 


To Correct a Bap BREATR.— R. —Epsom salts 
1 drachm, tincture of colombia 2 drachms, infu- 
sion of roses 4 ounces. Mix—to he taken once 
or twice a week before breakfast.— The papers. 


Nonsense. As well take an injection for the 
toothache. We should leave out the salts and the 
tincture, and substitute a good dentist, a little 
fine soap, soft water, and a good tooth-brusb. We 
should tben carefully avoid overloading the 
stomach; eat plain and simple food; exercise 
daily in the open air; keep the pores of the skin 


open by a daily wash—a hand-bath, on risiag in 
the morning ; abstain from alcoholic liquors, 
opium, tobacco, confectionery, drugs, patent med- 
icines, and substitute apples, pears, grapes, and 
other fruits, to keep the bowels open and in 
healthy action. Finally, observe carefully the 
laws of life and health. Your breath will be as 


sweet as new-mown hay if you live as you ought. 
But all the tinctures and balms of ten thousand 
flowers, will not touch bottom nor remove tue 
stench of a filthy mouth or a disordered stomach. 


Our Social — 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom geatie stare unite, and in one fate Fe 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their heilags blend. Themen 


FAMILY INTERCOURSE. 


Tuts is a sore subject to touch. One feeds like 
treading all at once on a hundred corns. Nearly 
every family has its sore spot, its dark corner, its 
private closet, carefully locked up, and in the in- 
terior hidden from the light of day. It seems 
strange to say that most family difficulties arise 
from the ignorance of the different members of 
each other, and yet it is sadly true. Many fami- 
lies live together for years, and separate, know- 
ing less of each other’s secret feelings, motives, 
and the springs which guide action, than of others 
who have lived outside the family circle. Small 
jealousles, petty selfishness, creep in and produce 
estrangements, which frequently mar the happi- 
ness of a lifetime. | 

There is little appreciation of the divine beauty 
and loving, graceful possibilities of the family re- 
lation. It isso common a fact that we lose sight 
of its wisdom, just as we forget to be thankful 
that the sun shines, or that the dew or rain falls. 
The sweet name of mother, brother, sister, falls 
upon the ear without meaning, while we are con- 
stantly associated with them, and in the habitual 
enjoyment of their kind offices; it is only long 
after, when perhaps some bright eyes have be- 
come dimmed, and the merry laughter of others 
hushed, and the weary, tired heart seeks its rest 
among strangers, that the magio of household 
names, and the deep, tender meaning of the house- 
hold relationship, are really felt. 

The great want in families is justice and reoi- 
procity, and that forbearance which it is necsssary 
for mortals always to exercise toward each other. 
We willingly accept it from otbers, but we are not 
willing to give it in return. We establisb a claim 
on some incidental circumstance, or the bare fact 
of relationship, and impose burdens and accept 
kindness without a thought of obligation on our 
part. Children make the life of tbeir parents 
one of never-ending toil and anxiety, and often 
refuse even the poor reward of their love and 
confidence. Sisters demand aid, protection, and 
favors of all sorts from their brothers, and if ask- 
ed to make their shirts, mend their hose, or even 
hem a handkerchief in return, would have a thou- 
sand excuses, or perhaps flatly refuse the needed 
service. 

-- Habitual politeness is a valuable element of 
family intercourse. A coarse, rade speech is less 
excusable, addressed to a father, mother, brother, 
or Sister, than if used to a stranger or a simple | 
acquaintance; and vet how common it is! Of 
ceurse the fault of this lies with the parents. 
Precept is of little use without example. Some 
parents think it beneath their dignity to prefix a 
request, If yon please,” “Have the kindness,” 
and then wonder why their children can not be 
“ mannerly” like other people. We have known 
the sons of a poor widow, whe on no ageonnt 
would have permitted theinselves to sit down to 
table with their mother without frst atranging 
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their toilet in the best manner their circumstances 
would permit, and never suffered her, no matter 
what the temptation, to attend church or weekly 
prayer-meeting alone. This consideration ex- 
tended to the minutest acts of their daily life, 
and was a most charming thing to see. The mo- 
ther, it is hardly necessary to say, was a lady of 
birth and education, and had carefully practiced 
toward her children that respect for their feelings 
and thoughtfulness for their comfort which she 
afterward received from them. 


——̃ 1 — 


HOME COURTHSIBS. 


Ix the family the law of pleasing ought to ex- 
tend from the highest to the lowest. You are 
bound to please your children; and your chil- 
dren are bound to please cach other; and you 
are bound to please your servants if you expect 
them to please you. Some men are pleasant in 
the household, and nowhere else. I have known 
such men. They were good fathers and kind hus- 
bands. If you had seen them in their own house 
you would have thought that they were angels 
almost; but if you had seen them in the street, 
or in the store, or anywhere else outside the 
house, you would have thought them almost de- 
moniac. But the opposite is apt to be the case. 
When we are among our neighbors, or among 
strangers, we hold ourselves with self-respect 
and endeavor to act with propriety ; but when 
we get home we say to ourselves, ‘ I have played 
a part long enough, and am now going to be nat- 
ural.” So we sit down, and are ugly, and enap- 
pish, and blunt, and disagreeable. We lay aside 
those thousand little courtesies that make the 
roughest floor smooth, that make the hardest 
thing like velvet, and that make life pleasant. 
We expend all our politeness in places where it 
will be profitable—where it will bring silver or 
gold. 


— o — 
MARRYING FOR SHOW. 


In the following we find displayed a volume of 
honest and wholesome good sense. Put a pin 
here,” good swains and lovers. 

To the question often asked of young men 
why they do not marry, we sometimes hear the 
reply, I am not able to support a wife. In one 
case in three, perhaps, this may be so; but, as a 
general thing, the true reply would be, I am 
not able to support the style in which I think my 
wife ought to live.’ In this again we see a false 
view of marriage, a looking to an appearance in 
the world, instead of a union with a loving woman 
for her own sake. 

‘‘There are very few men, of industrious hab- 
its, who can not maintain a wifc, if they are 
willing to live economically, and without ref- 
erence to the opinion of the world. The great 
evil is, they are not content to begin life hum- 
bly, to retire together into an obscure position, 
and together work their way in the world—he 
by industry in his calling. and she by dispensing 
with prudence the money that he earns. But 
they must stand out and attract the attention of 
others by fine houses and fine clothes. 


IN LOVE WITH THE PARSON. 


Tre London Court Journal tells us the following 
pretty love story: A’scene lately took place at 
the house of Colonel and Lady ——, in the north. 
The daughter, a very lovely girl, fell in love with 
the tutor, a Presbyterian clergyman, and so far 
forgot herself as to make known to him her at- 
tachment. In honor bound, and to the credit of 
the Scotch clergy be it spoken, he reasoned with 
her, and then, finding argument of no avail, 
went to her father and begged for his immediate 
dismissal. The colonel was astounded, but when 
upon inquiry the truth transpired, he was so 
struck with the young man’s deep sense of bonor 
that he told him he would give him an opportu- 
nity of going to Oxford and taking orders, and 
that upon entering the English Church he would 
not only give him a living, but his daughter also. 
We understand both parties are very happy under 
so kind and sensible an arrangement.“ 


— o -S——_— 
PHRENOLOGY INDORSED. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES OF PHRENOLOGY 
BORNK WITNESS TO IN THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRI- 
TANNICA-~LATE&T EDITION. 


L Tuar the brain is the organ of the mind. 


“ This is a doctrine founded on the common sense 
of mankind, and admitted by a preponderating 
majority of philosophers and physiologists.” 

II. That the brain is not a single but a congeries 
of organs, each of which performs its own pe- 
culiar functions. 


“ 1., It is an undisputed truth that varying men- 

tal states characterize the different stages of man's 
development. Reasoning powers appear later 
than emotional; a child observes much sooner 
than he reſtects; fears and loves before he vene- 
rates. 
„2. But it is not only the individual man at 
various stages of his life that manifests various 
faculties. Man, when examined in the mass, as in 
families, races, or nations, presents great varieties 
of faculties, desires, sentiments, instincts.” 

After enumerating the evidences adduced by 
phrenologists in favor of a plurality of cerebral 
organs, the writer adds: All these phenomena 
are of daily occurrence, and the conclusions to 
which they point have been forced upon the at- 
tention of philosophers and physiologists from 
Aristotle and Galen downward.” - 

Again: “ Mr. Combe is completely justified, there- 
fore, in his conclusion that the presumptions are 
all in favor of a plurality of mental faculties 
manifesting themselves by a plurality of organs.” 

Again: One of the most distingnished living 
physiological psychologists fully admits the phre- 
nological doctrine of a plurality of faculties and 
organs, although he is by no means in favor of Phre- 
nology generally. The phrenologists rightly re- 
gard it as probable’—Sir H. Holland remarks, ‘or 
even as proved—that there is a certain plurality 
of parts in the total structure of the brain cor- 
responding to, and having connection with, the 
different intellectual and moral faculties.’ ” 

„Mr. Herbert Spencer, one of the most profound 
thinkers of the day, remarks: ‘No physiologist 
who calmly considers the question in connection 


[Jan., 


with the general truth of this soience can long 
resist the conviction that different pants of the 
cerebrum subserve different kinds of mental ac- 
tion. Localization of function is the law of all 
organization whatever; separateness of duty is 
universally accompanied with separateness of 
structure; and it would be marvelous were an 
exception to exist in the cerebral hemispheres. 
Let it be granted that the cerebral hemispheres 
are the seal of the bigher psychical activities; let 
it be granted that among those higher psychical 
activities there are distinctions of kind, which 
though not definite are yet practically recogniz- 
able; and it can not he denied without going in 
direct opposition to established physiological 
principles, that these more or less distinct kinds 
of psychical activity must be carried on in more 
or less distinct parts of the cerebral hemispheres. 
To question this is not only to ignore the truths 
of physiology as a whole, but especially those of 
the physiology of the nervous system. Either 
there is some arrangement, some organization 
in the cerebrum, or there is none. If there is no 
organization, the cerebrum is a chaotic mass of 
fibers incapable of performing any orderly action. 
If there is some organization, it must consist in 
that same physiological division of labor in which 
all organization consists ; and there is no division 
of labor, physiological or other, of which we 
have any example, or can form any conception, 
but what involves the concentration of special 
kinds of activity in special places.“ 


ITI. That the size of the brain, other things being 
equal, is the measure of its power; and that 
consequently the power of each faculty of the 
mind, other things being equal, is in accordance 
with the size or development of its peculiar 
organ. l 


“No principle of Phrenology has been more 
controverted than this, yet it is one upon which 
there is a singalar unanimity among all classes 
of observers, whether popular, psychological, or 
physiological. A talented modern metaphysician 
remarks in summary of the teachings of the most 
distinguished physiologista: ‘There is an indis- 
putable connection between size of brain and the 
mental energy displayed by the individual man 
or animal. It can not be maintained that size is 
the only circumstance that determines the amount 
of mental force; quality is as important as quan- 
tity. But just as largeness of muscle gives greater 


strength of body, as a general rule, so largeness 
of brain gives greater vigor of mental impulse.’ 
This doctrine, we repeat,” says the writer in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, of all the best 
physiologists is none other than the doctrine 
of all the phrenologists. Yet when commu- 
nicated by them it has usually been treated 
with derision, or if seriously controverted, most 
usually on false premises, or a false statement of 
the doctrine. . . But those physiologists, 
strange to say, who controvert the doctrines when 
applied by phrenologists to the hemispheres. adopt 
it themselves, when they wish to demonstrate the 
functions of other parts of the encephalon 
If size of portions of the encephalon, taken in 
correspondence with energy of psychical manifes- 
tation, indicates in lower animals the functions of 
thase portions, and proves the law of energy 
size, hence it must be conceded to tbe phrenol- 
ogists that the law, within the limits and under the 
conditions laid down, is founded on both facts and 
general principles.” 
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PHRENOLOGY IN SCOTLAND. 


Waes lecturing in Scotland, not long ago, we 
had the pleasure of attending, by invitation, the 
annual soiree of the Edinburgh Phrenological So- 
ciety, and of addressing the meeting on “ Phre- 
nology in America.” After this we gave several 
courses of lectures in Edinburgh, with the best 
acceptance to the friends of Phrenology. 

We are now reminded of our very pleasant 
visit to that ancient city by the following commu- 
nication in the Daily Review, sent us by Mr. J. C. 
Surra, of Dundee: 


Epinsuraca PsRENOLOGICAL AssOCTATIoN.— This 
Association held ita annual social meeting in the 
Bible Society’s Room, 5 St. Andrew Square, on 
Friday night—the President, Mr. James Mushet, 
in the chair. On and around the platform were 
Mr. James W. Jackson; Mr. G. N. M:Bean, Bel- 
fast; Mr. J. C. Smith, Dundee; Mr. James Robert- 
son, from America; Councilor Girle ; Dr. Brodie ; 
Mr. John Ferguson; Mr. J. G. Tunny; Mr. Da- 
vid Low; Mr. Wm Laing; Mr. Reid; Mr. Go w- 
an; Mr. Stewart, eto. After an excellent service 
ok tea, 

Mr. Mushet (the chairman) briefly addressed 
the meeting. He said that he feared the humble 
origin of this association was not known to many, 
more particularly to phrenologists at a distance, 
and he was afraid that it was confounded with 
the old Edinburgh Phrenological Society, which 
embraced not a few of the most eminent mental 
philosophers of the last half century, and the liv- 
ing and abiding spirit of which was George 
Combe, whose memory would be revered by all 
who took an interest in the philosophy of the hu- 
man mind. The Phrenological Association, un- 
der whose auspices they were now met, had been 
in existence for nine years, and the members on 
the roll numbered nearly 100. They had the 
Phrenological Museum for their meetings, und 
could at all times get accees to a most splendid 
collection of casts illustrative of Phrenology [of 
which we have duplicates in our collection in 
New York.—Ep. A. P. J.]. and also to the use on 
the premises of a select phrenological library. 
These advantages were secured to the society by 
the trustees of what was called the Henderson 
(of Warriston) Bequest. The association now ad- 
mitted ladies as members. [A new feature to 
them, but not new to us. Here. ladies have al- 
ways . in all our lectures, classes, and 
society meet ngs} It has been truly-and beauti- 
fally said by Dr. Blair, that “ the prevailiog man- 
ners of an age depend more than we are aware of, 
or are willing to allow, on the conduct of the 
women. This is one of the principal things on 
which the great machine of human society turns. 
How much it is to be regretted that women should 
ever sit down contented to polish when they are 
able tv reform—to entertain when they might in- 
struct.” The members of the association believ- 
ed that women were as good reformers and in- 
structors as men, and they unanimously agreed 
to admit them as members. Their attendance at 
the monthly meetings was good, and they seemed 
to take great interest in the proceedings, though 
as yet they had not had an essay from any of the 
ladies. Mr. Mushet next referred to the address 
delivered by Mr. Williams, of Birmingham, late 
of Edinburgh, at the last annual soiree, and stated 
that the Henderson Trustees had promised to a 
deputation to engage a lecturer to give a course 
of lectures on Phrenology during the ensuing 
winter if a suitable person could be obtained. 
He next adverted to the fact that Mr. Stewart, 
the curator of the museum, had succeeded in ob- 
taining a cast of the head of Bryce, the Ratho 
murderer. and expressed the obligations of soci- 
ety to Mr. Stewart for the interest he had all 
along taken in its prosperity. Mr. Mushet, in 
conclnding, said that his own convictions were 
that Phrenology was in strict harmony with the 
Christian religion, and in beautiful keeping with 
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the precepts of the New Testament; and if stud- 
ied, would even give life and strength to assist 
them in becoming practical Christians. Next to 
the study of the Scriptures of truth, he knew of 
no subject more sublime or elevating than the 
science of Phrenology, no study where we could 
trace so visibly the infinite wisdom, almighty 
power, and goodness of: the Deity. He believed 
Phrenology was making quiet and steady progress 
in society, but be thought there was a want of 
moral courage among many who were convinced 
of its truth. They seemed very shy to avow their 
belief in the science, and took no interest what- 
ever in its diffusion. Others, again, bad taken 
advantage of all the light that Phrenology had 
shed upon tbe human mind, and, instead of ac- 
knowledging their obligation to it, had rather 
shown enmity, and cast odium upon those noble 
men who had made such mental discoveries, the 
dissemination of which would elevate human na- 
ture, and add to the amount of human bappiness. 

Mr. G. M‘Bean, of Belfast. made some admira- 
ble observations on the influence exercised by 
the study of Pbrenology on the mind, showing 
that it conduced to a far more correct apprecia- 
tion of character, and through this to a wider 
charity and a more Christian-like philanthropy. 

Mr. J. W. Jackson addressed the association 
on the “Liberty of Science,” commencing with 
some remarks on the interaction between author- 
ity and liberty both in the ecclesiastical and po- 
litical sphere, and instancing the reign of the 
Aristotelian philosophy for a thousand years in 
the middle ages as the most extraordinary exam- 
ple of authority in science upon record. This 
terminated by that revolution in thought which 
introduced induction, or the investigation of na- 
ture by experiment, and the Novum Organum 
may be defined as the charter of our intellectual 
freedom. We have yet, however, to carry this 
into new provinces of investigation. Astronomy 
is free, and even geology bas vindicated its right 
to investigate the past independently of all pre- 
conceptions, while even palæontology is now in 
the process of achieving a similar victory over 
prejudice; but it is otherwise with man, his ori- 
gin, antiquity, and organic relationship to other 
kingdoms and classes of being are still settled by 
authority, and it is regarded by large classes, 
even of the educated portion of the community, 
as a sign of irreligion to attempt an investigation 
of these questions on the simple basis of fact. 
Man, in short, is the present battle-field where the 
advocates of the a priori and the a posteriori sys- 
tems of philosopby now carry on their unresting 
warfare, which can not fail ultimately, as in all 
similar conflicts, to terminate in favor of the men 
of fact; and it is here that we see more clearly 
the incalculable value of Phrenology. for while 
Professor Huxley in this country and Dr. Ponchet 
in France are endeavoring to confoynd man With 
the monkey, declaring that his superiority is not 
inherent but only educational, Phrenology steps 
in and triumphantly demonstrates that he carries 
in his organization the clear evidence of his lord- 
ship over all the subordinate provinces of crea- 
tion. By this decried and neglected science we 
are enabled to sbow that man, and man alone, 
rises from facts which are temporal to principles 
which are eternal, and that he is the only morally 
rezponsible being at present inhabiting the globe, 
and we may presume, therefore, that the day is 
not far distant when this, which may be regarded 
as pre-eminently the science of humanity, will be 
accepted even by those who from a misconcep- 
tion as to its tendencies are now among its oppo- 
nents. 

Addresses were also delivered during the eve- 
ning by Mr. Laing, Mr. Clapperton, and Mr. 
Smith, Dundee. 

Mr. Reid proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Henderson Trustees. 

The audience were entertained at intervals 
with a number of excellent songs by various la- 
dies and gentlemen, and the meeting closed with 
a hearty vote of thanks to the speakers and the 
chairman. 
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I DON'T LIKE MY BUSINESS. 


A WRITER in Hunt's Magazine says: There is 
no greater fallacy in the world than that enter- 
tained by many young men that some pursuit in 
life can be found wholly suited to their tastes, 
whims, and fancies. This philosopher’s stone can 
never be discovered [except by PuRrENOLOGY), 
and every one who makes his life a search for it 
will be ruined. [Not as you know of.] Much 
truth is contained in the Irishman’s remark: “It 
is never aisy to work hard.” Let, therefore, the 
fact be always remembered by the young, that 
no life-work can be found entirely agreeable to a 
man. [We demur at this, and claim that it is 
easy to work hard at that which we like, as 
that of teaching, preaching, planting, fishing, 
inventing, building, and in a hundred other 
things, if we be adapted to our work.] Sucoess 
always lies at the top of a hill; if we would 
reach it, we can do so only by hard, persevering 
effort, while beset with difficulties of every kind. 
[Not so. It is a real pleasure for a light, willing 
heart to climb a hill, where hope promises to 
crown his efforts with success.] Genius counts 
nothing in the battle of life. [Indeed. How is 
it with the poet, the artist, and the inventor? In 
our view, genius counts much.] Determined, 
obstinate perseverance in one single channel is 
everything. Hence, should any one of our young 
readers be debating in his mind a change of busi- 
ness, imagining he has a genius for some other, 
let him at once dismiss the thought, as he would 
a temptation to do evil. If you think you made 
a mistake in choosing the pursuit or profession 
you did, don’t make another by leaving it. Spend 
all your energies in working for and clinging to 
it, as you would to the life-boat that sustained 
you in the midst of the ocean. If you leave it, 
it is almost certain that you will go down ; but if 
you cling to it, informing yourself about it until 
you are its master, bending your every energy to 
the work, success is certain. [In other words, if, 
by chance, you have fallen into a rut, remain io 
it; or if the pursuit be ever so disagreeable, 
stick to it, if it be killing pigs, or digging ditches, 
selling bird seeds or tobacco pipes.) Good, hard, 
honest effort, steadily persevered in, will make 
your love for your business or profession grow 
[providing you be well adapted to it], since no 
one should expect to reach a period when he can 
feel that his life-work is just the one he could 
have done best, and would have liked best. (On 


the contrary, we think ours just the thing,“ nor 
would we exchange it for any other, nor our 
knowledge of it, for mountains of gold.] We are 
allowed to see and feel the roughness in our own 
pathway, but not in others; yet all have them. 
[No! Our labor, when useful and remunerative, 
becomes always pleasurable, and we can work 
almost perpetually, and enjoy every action. It 
is only when we are in false relations that we fret, 
chafe, and worry our very lives out. In right 
relations there is no friction, but all the joints of 
our physical and mental machinery are well lu- 
bricated and move in perfect harmony. If pa- 
rents and guardians are wise, they will avail 
themselves of the teachings of Phrenology in 
selecting the most appropriate pursuits for heir 
children, and not, as now, leave it to luck or 
chance” to decide, when two thirds of mankind 
find themselves in a state of helplessness from 
being misplaced. ] 
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Miscellaneous. 


SUPERSTITIONS. 
SIGNS, WONDERS, AND TOKENS. 


We have taken some pains to collect a few of 
the popular superstitions with which some other- 
wise very sensible people are afflicted, even in 
our country. Some of these are the veriest fan- 
cies of a wild imagination, without sense or senti- 
ment, and none are founded on scientific princi- 
ples. Such as they are, we present them to the 
reader, remarking that well-balanced minds have 
higher standards by which to regulate and govern 
their actions than anything herein laid down. 
Our comments are inclosed in brackets. 

SNEEZING. — 

If you snceze on Monday, it indicates danger ; 

Sneeze on Tuesduy, you will meet a stranger; 

Snecze on Wednesday, you will receive a letter ; 

Sneeze on Thursday, ycu will get something better ; 

Sne: zing on Frivay indicates sorrow; 

Sneeze on Saturday, you will havo a beau to-morrow. 

Sneeze before you cat, you will have company before you 
slvep. 

If you 3 before you are dressed, you will see your 
beau beforo you go to rest. 

[Remember tbat, girls! We may add, physio- 
logically, that sneezing is the premonition of a 
cold, which the wonder-loving have not probably 
discovered.) 

Fisn ann THE Oat. — If a cat washes her face, 
you will have company before night. If you 
dream you catch fish, it is a sigu you will make a 
good bargain, according to the size of the fish. 

Tus Broom.—If the broom is moved with the 
remainder of the household furniture, you will 
not be succesaful; but the broom must be burned 
while standing in the corner, being watched, to 
prevent the house taking fire. 

Kirn AxD Foxk.—If you drop a fork and it 
sticks in the floor and remains in a standing po- 
sition, it is a sign a gentleman will call; bat if a 
knife, a lady will call. 

D1saPPOINTMENT.—When putting on your shoes 
and stockings, if you complete dressing one foot 
before commencing the other, it is a sign that you 
will be disappointed. [Dear me!] 

DEATH IN THE FaMILy.—The breaking of a mir- 
ror by any member signifies death in the family 
before the year closes. [Hrgo, be very careful 
not to break the looking-glass. } 

AN Itcuinc Foor.—If the right foot itches on 
the bottom, you are going where you are wanted ; 
if the left foot, where you will not be welcome. 
{Bathe the feet on rising every morning, and they 
will not itch.] 

MARRIAOE.— If a young lady finds a four-leaved 
clover and puts it in her hair, the first young man 
she meets sbe will marry. If a lady dons a gen- 
tleman’s hat, it is a sign she wants a kiss. If you 
swallow a chicken’s heart whole, the first young 
man who kisses you, you will marry. If one sits 
on the table, it is a sign they wish to be married. 

Finesr NAIIS.— If you cut your finger nails on 
Monday without either speaking or thinking of a 
red fox's tail, you will have a present during the 
week. [Forget the tail, if you can!] 
ANOTHER.—If the nails be cut on Monday morn- 
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ing before eating, a present may be expected ; 
but if while cutting you think of a white calf's 
tail, it will spoil the charm. [The white calf will 
be sure to intrude his ugly white tail.) 

Or Ont Mrino.—If two persons accidentally 
make the same remark at the same time, you must 
join little fingers and wish. Such a wish will 
come to pass and be realized. [That is, if the 
wish be sensible, and such as would necessarily 
take place.] 

A Srorrxp HonxsE.— When you see a spotted 
horse, you may make a wish, which will also be 
realized. [As above. For example, that you 
may get your dinner.) 

CROS8S NG Hanps.—If four persons accidentally 
cross hands when shaking, some one of the com- 
pany will soon be married. [Providing they be 
lovers and already engaged. But, ladies, remem- 
ber it must be accidental in order to have it prove 
true. ] 

An IrcHNG Ear.—If the left ear itch and burn, 
it is an indication that some one is speaking ill of 
you. If the right ear, that they are speaking 
well of you. [Undoubtedly, itch or no itch.] 

Tur Disn-CLOrH.— If a dish-cloth be dropped 
when in use, it is a sign you will have company 
to dinner. [This is said to “never fail,“ which 
we presume is true, inasmuch as two persons 
make a company, and there are seldom less than 
two at a dinner-table at the same time. 

SaLr.—If you spill salt, it is a sign there will 
be a quarrel in the family. (This sign is supposed 
to date back to the time of the last supper,” 
when one of the Apostles—was it Judas turned 
over the salt-cellar, which was a premonition of 
what-was to follow.] But if a small portion of the 
salt thus spilled be cast into a fire, it is said to 
counteract the influence. [Be very careful not 
to spill the salt, nor anything else.] 

Tux Moon.—If you see the new moon for the 
first time through glass, or through the tree- 
tops, it indicates that you will be unfortunate ; 
but if you see it over the right shoulder, or di- 
rectly in front, that you will be lucky. [Look 
out for the moon 1] 

An Itcaina HAN D.—If the right band itches, 
you will receive money; if the left, you will 
spend money. [There can be no doubt about 
this.] The letter R stands for receive; the letter 
L, for let go. If the right eye itches, it is a sign 
you will cry; if the left, you will laugh. R 
stands for roar, and L for laugh. [Wonderful !) 

Ax IronO Nose.—So important is this sign 
that it bas been poetized as follows: 

“Tf the nose itches, 
The mouth’s in danger; 
You will shake hands with a fool, 
Or kiss a stranger.” {Dreadfal !] 

SHARP, Pointep, ox Cutring.—Present a friend 
with a knife, scissors, or needles, and they will 
cut your love or friendship. [You don’t say so! 
We'll take ours in cash, and buy our own sharp 
things.] 

FalRIxs.—Anotber ancient poet has said: 

“ That God who made 
Yon skies so blue, 
Could he not make 
A fairy too 2” 

A FoneraL.—Should you, when on a pleasure 

excursion, meet a funeral procession, you will 
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have no enjoyment that day. [The better way, 
therefore, is to take another road where they 
have no funerals.] 

Tux Brat Dress.—Anything but white gar- 
ments to be married in indicates bad luck for 
the bride, white being emblematic of innocence. 
[White is very pretty, but we should risk it with 
a good girl even in pink or blue.) 


% They say that whito 
Is a heavenly hae. 


Another has added, 
“ It may be so, 
Bat the sky is blue.” 
SINGING IN THE Morninc.— Another has said, 


“ If you sing before breakfast, 
You will cry before night.” 


Bap Lucx.—If you meet, when walking, a cross- 
eyed person, it indicates bad luck. [To whom? 
The cross-eyed or the other !] 

Tar Cuai. —Whirling an empty chair indicates 
that a whipping is in store for the transgressor. 
[Serves him right. Let him ride the broomstick 
or the tongs, if he will, but he must not whirl 
the chair.) 

Tue CRADLE. To rock an empty cradle will 
give baby the belly-ache. [We don't see it,“ 
but can imagine a hungry little one sucking an 
empty glass bottle would soon feel “an aching 
void.”] i 

SHoPPINa.—Ladies, beware! When going out 
shopping, having closed the door after you, you 
discover that yon have forgotten something, you 
must not turo back or open that door on any ac- 
count—it would bring you bad luck. Let some 
one hand you the missing article through the 
window, or bring it at another door. [First, 
“be sure you're right” before you start, “then 
go ahead.’’) 

Tue Cat.—If you are moving from one house 
to another, rever take a cat with you, or she will 
surely bring bad luck to your new home, whereas 
she will add luck to the old house and those who 
move into it. [This supposes that puss knows all 
the rat and mice holes in the old house, but not 
in the new. Besides, you will probably find a cat 
already on the premises. ] 

Suoes anD Disu-waTeR.—Save the old shoes to 
throw after the carriage, when any of the family 
start on a journey ; it will insure a safe return. 
[We should save our old shoes, these hard times, 
and put them to other use. Leather is leather 
these days.] Never let your dish-water come to 
a boil, as every bubble brings bad luck to the 
family. [If too hot, it might burn your fingers, 
Do you see 2] i 

Tas Last Loog.—Never look after a friend 
who is leaving you until he is quite out of sight, 
or you may never see him or her again ; but turn 
your eyes away while he is still visible, in order 
that be or she may return. [Unless it be of one 
to whom you would say good riddance,” in 
which case watch him to the last, or, like a bad 
penny, be will turn up again.) 

CHAN GIN Rooms.—It is a bad sign if a sick 
pereon desires to be removed from one room to 
another; tbey are sure to die some time, if 
allowed to do sa. [Think of the Libby prisoners. 
Would it endanger their lives, think you 7] 
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Bucs.—The “ death-ticking” in the wall or the 
bedstead is a solemn warning of death [to the 
bugs). and dreaded by many; and yet the insect 
so called has a great fancy for old walls and old 
bed-tends {and tender young folks. The only 
remedy we can name for this, is to keep your beds 
and bedsteads clean.] 

QUIVERING OF THE EveLms.—Should you ex- 
perience this sensation, it indicates that some per- 
son is stepping on the spot where you are to be 
buried. (Horrid! Call him off at once. How 
could he do such a thing! Won’t you please raise 
your chair 7] 

PLanTING IN THE Moon.—Potatoes planted in 
the new of the moon will go chiefly to tops; but 
if planted in the old of the moon, will bring large 
potatoes. Peas and cucumbers may be planted 
in the new of the moon, for their products are 
above ground. [Sensible people, however, plant 
their crops in the ground, rather than in the 
moon. } f 

Porx.—It is said if hogs be killed in the full 
moon, that the meat will swell in the pot when 
cooking ; but if killed in the old or waning of 
the moon, it will shrink. [We shall winter our 
pigs.) 8 

Gorna To Sea.—If you leave port on a Friday, 
bad luck will come to the ship. [So firmly be- 
lieved is this whim, that sailors absolutely refuse 
to go on that day; nor do owners attempt to 
overcome this foolish prejudice. Friday (not the 
10 good”) is called hangman’s day, and criminals 
are usually sentenced to be executed on Friday.] 

A Voyrags.—The French, when going on a voy- 
age, to propitiate the sea gods, throw a piece of 
silver to the waves, by way of superstitious ap- 
peal to the god of fortune. [Wouldn’t our green- 
backs or postal currency do as well !—silver be- 
ing o ver scarce here, and the premium so 
high.) 

We are not here recording the superstitions of 
France, but those of our own country—yes, those 
of enlightened Americans—we who are above all 
the nations; we who take off our hats to no- 
body; we, the great, the magnificent, cherish 
such exalted ideas as these of fate! 


Tak Moon AND THE Weatuer.—Mr. Merriam, 
lately deceased, who probably watched the weath- 
er, and made more close and accurate observa- 
tions with instruments, for over thirty years. than 
any man living, declares that in all his experience 
he has never been able to perceive that the moon 
has the least influence upon the weather. And 
yet, to what multitudes is this rank heresy. How 
they run to the almanacs to see when the moon 
is “new,” when it “quarters,” and when it is 
‘‘full,” and predict changes in the weather at 
these points. The fact is, the moon is new, or 
qnarters, or is fall, once a week the year round; 
and in our climate the weather changes often, 
about once a week, when it does not remain un- 
altered for weeks; and so, if a change in the 
weather takes place anywhere near the change in 
the moon, she is the author of the change. I 
have known educated men cling to tbis notion in- 
stilled into their childhood. I have known men 
who are careful not to plant, especially beans, ia 
the old of the moon. And I put it to my reader, 
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who, as I have no doubt, is wise and well educa- 
ted, and free from all superstition, had you not a 
“ leetle” rather see the new moon over the right 
shoulder than over the left? Don't you always 
think of it when you see the new moon? Can 
you tell why? It is one of those old roots which 
time and Christianity have not yet removed. So, 
many had rather see a crow fly over the right 
shoulder than over the left—a remnant of the old 
Roman notion of omens. The number and variety 
of superstitions which still linger and burrow in 
the world, like the remnant of the old Canaanites 
whom Israel could not drive out,“ is far larger 
than most suppose. My wonder is, not that there 
are so many roots of the old tree remaining, but 
that Christianity has done so much toward re- 
moving them. I see no time when we may expect 
them all to be removed. 


— po — 
A MERCHANT’S STORY. 


A MEMBER of a large mercantile firm recently 
gave a bit of his early experience in this wise: 

I was seventeen years old when I left the coun- 
try store I had tended for three years, and came 
to Boston in search of a place. Anxious, of 
course, to appear to the best advantage, I spent 
an unusual amount of time and solicitude upon 
my toilet, and when it was completed, I surveyed 
my reflection in the glass with no little satisfac- 
tion, glancing lastly and most approvingly upon 
a seal ring which embellished my little finger, and 
my cane, a very fine affair, which I purchased 
with direct reference to this occasion. My first 
day’s experience was not encouraging ; I traversed 
street after street up on one side and down on 
the other—without success. I fancied, toward 
the last, the clerks all knew my business the mo- 
ment I entered the door, and they winked ill-na- 
turedly at my discomfiture as I passed out. But 
nature endowed me with a good degree of per- 
sistency, and the next day I started again. To- 
ward noon I entered a store where an elderly 
gentleman stood talking with a lady by the door. 
I waited till the visitor had left, and then stated 
my errand. “No, sir,” was the answer, given in 
a peculiarly crisp and decided manner. Possibly 
I looked the discouragement I began to feel; for 
be added, in a kindlier tone, Are you good at 
taking a hint?’ “TI don’t know,” answered I, 


while my face flushed painfully. ‘What I wish 


to say is this,” said he, smiling at my embarrass- 
ment; “if I were in want of a clerk, I would not 
engage a young man who came seeking employ- 
ment with a flashy ring on his finger and swing- 
ing a fancy cane.” For a moment, mortified van- 


ity struggled against common sense, but sense 
got the victory, and I replied—with rather a 
shaky voice, I am afraid I’m very much obliged 
to you,” and then beat a hasty retreat. As soon 
as I got out of sight I slipped the ring into my 
pocket, and walking rapidly to the Worcester 
dépôt, I left the cane in charge of the baggage- 
master until called for.” It is there now, for 
aught I know. At any rate I never called for it. 
That afternoon I obtained a situation with the 
firm of which I am now a partner. How much 
my unfortunate finery had injured my prospects 
the previous day I sball never know, but I never 
think of the old gentleman and his plain dealing 
without feeling, as I told him at the time, very 
much obliged to bim. 
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OLD PROVERBS ABOUT WOMEN. 


As the good man saith, so say we; but as the 
good woman saith, so it must be. 

. {The French express the lust idea more strong- 
ly—Que femme veut, Dieu le veut—(What woman 
wills, God wills).] 

A little house well filled, a little land well 
tilled, and a little wife well willed. 

All women are good—good for something or 
good for nothiog. 

A virtuous woman, though ugly, is the orna- 
ment of the house. . 

An obedient wife commands her husband. 

A man’s best fortune—or his worst—is a wife. 

An enemy to beauty is a fue to nature. 

All are good lasses; but where come the ill 
wives frae ? 

A woman conceals what she knows not. 

A lass that has many wooers oft fares the 
worst. i 

A man must ask his wife leave to thrive. 

Fools are wise men in the affairs of women. 

Every man can tame u shrew but be that hath 
her. 

Ladies will sooner pardon want of rense than 
want of manners. 

Bare walls make gadding housewives. 

You may know a foolish woman by her finery. 

Women are wise on a sudden, fools on premedi- 
tation. 

A good wife is the workmanship of a good hus- 
band. [And vice versa.] 

Two women in one house, 
Two cate and one mouse, 


Two dogs and one bone, 
Never could agree as one. 


Choose a wife rather by your ear than your 
eye. 
any blame the wife for their own thriftless 
life. | 

Women laugh when they can and weep when 
they will. ö 

Beauty in women is like the flower in spring, 
but virtue is like the stars of heaven. 

Women grown bad are worse than men, be- 
cause the corruption of the best turns to the 
worst. 

Beauties without fortunes have sweethearts 
plenty, but husbands none at all. 

Far-fetched and dear-bought is good for the 
ladies. 

There is many a good wife that can’t sing and 
dance well. 


The society of ladies is a school of politeness. 
The rich widow cries with one eye and rejoices 
with the other. 
P He that tells his wife news is but newly mar- 
ed 


No woman is ugly when she is dressed. 
She tbat is born a beauty is half married. 
She that has an ill husband shows it in her 


dress. 

Saith Solomon the Wise, “A good wife is a 
good prize.” 

She who is born handsome is born married. 

Who has a bad wife has purgatory for a neigh- 
bor. 

The cunning wife makes her husband her 
apron. | 

The more women look in their glasses the less 
they look to their houses. 

There is one good wife in the country, and 
every man thinks he hath her. 
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BASHFULNESS. 


No mental emotion is more painful than bash- 
fulness. Without feeling guilty, its subject feels 
crushed. It existe in different phases and degrees 
in different individuals ; manifests itself in 
methods, or without method, as various as the 
temperaments and organizations of its victims. 
One person writes to us: “ Why is it that I weep 
on being criticised or ridiculed, when I am not 
inclined to weep at the loss of friends?” Another, 
a gentleman, writes as follows: “I am troubled 
with a painful sense of bashfulness and timidity 
in the presence of company on being spoken to 
suddenly, especially at the table, and no matter 
whether the person be my equal or far my in- 
ferior, I blush from the cravat to the hair, almost 
a blood red, and the very recollection or con- 
sciousness that Iam blushing, and that my em- 
barrassment is discovered, tends to deepen the 
blush and heighten the embarrassment. Now, to 
speak plainly, Iam blessed with a good person, 
a good face [and his likeness sent us at our request 
proves this fact]. I have a good education; I 
occupy a good position in society, and have been 
intrusted by my friends with official position, 
and believe myself competent to fill it, and when 
I sit down to meditate I feel no cause for embar- 
rassment or bashfulness ; I can converse for 
hours with persons of culture and superior ability, 
and feel no cause of complaint or shame at the 
part I am enabled to act; still, if then spoken to 
suddenly or abruptly, this terrible diffidence 
comes upon me like a spell and makes me stam- 
mer; my head seems splitting with excitement; 
my face turns red; my heart palpitates, and I am 
no longer, for the moment, myself. Pray what 
is the cause of this, and what the remedy?” 


ITS CAUSES. 

Basbfulness originates in various constitutional 
peculiarities. The most common cause of basb- 
fulness in persons surrounded by their equals, 
not their superiors, is a sensitive temperament, 
large Approbativeness, large Cantiousness, with 
relatively moderate Self-Esteem, and generally 
not large Combativeness; and if Secretiveness 
be small, it is more likely to be undisguised or 
conspicuously acted out. 

We believe the temperament or complexion 
most liable to bashfulness is the blonde, which is 
the condition most sensitive, susceptible, im- 
pulsive, and, so to speak, tender, and therefore 
easily acted upon. We know that such persons 
blush more readily ; if frightened, they turn pale 
more quickly, and are more likely to faint under 
the influence of pain or alarm than others. There 
is, in this temperament, an anterior cause for 
embarrassment and bashfulness. The circulation 
is more capricious, the subjects are more liable 
to inflammatory disease; a slight cold or other 
difficulty puts them in a fever, and they work off 
nearly all their diseases through inflammatory 
forms of vital action. When such persons are 
invaded in their rights or reputation, their anger 
is quick and hot; when circumstances are peculiar 
and exciting, the heart beats, the blood rushes to 
the brain almost to suffocation. This spasmodic 
action of the heart and all its appendages pro- 
duces mental confusion, and one can not think 
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clearly, nor reason soundly, nor remember; and 
stands dumb, confounded, bewildered, and can 
hardly speak his own name, much less make a 
proper defense, if accused, or recall facts and 
ideas necessary to proper explanation. Fearful 
of these conditions in case of blame, or arraign- 
ment for fault, or negligence, or blameworthy 
transaction, persons are intensely embarrassed. 
Consciousness of innocence, or of less blame than 
is being charged, and of utter inability to explain 
and defend one’s position, is calculated to heighten 
the embarrassment. When a person with snch a 
temperament and mental organization is suddenly 
brought into strange and superior society, a 
similar state of mind and condition of body take 
place. What is more embarrassing and inducive 
of bashfulness tban to be thrust into a glittering 
room filled with people superior to one's self in 
position, and equally cultured in the knowledge of 
what is due to the place and occasion? A sensi- 
tive, uncultured man or maiden, with rustic garb 
and rustic speech, and little knowledge respecting 
correct life, introduced at once to the presence of 
cultured ladies and gentlemen, does not know 
what to do with the hands or feet; whether to sit 
or to stand, or to hide. Is it to be wondered at 
that such a person acts like a culprit and feels 
cheap and diminutive, if not guilty? 


SOME NEVER BASOFUL. 


There are persons organized in such a manner 
as not to feel bashful and embarrassed. Though 
they may feel their inferiority in talent, in culture, 
and accomplishments, they will not feel crushed, 
or ashamed, or timid. Such persons generally 
have small Approbativeness—caring little what 
may be thought or said of them—are endowed 
with a good degree of Combativeness and De- 
structiveness, which lay the basis of courage; 
Jarge Self-Esteem and Firmness, which give con- 
sciousness of personal consequence, value, and 
power; and though the person may know he is 
not able to adapt himself to the customs and 
claims of society to which he may be introduced, 
he will still, like a nobleman of nature as he is in 
these respects, stand erect and feel that he is a 
man though not cultured, that he has personal 
value though he has not personal accomplish- 
ments. If he has only a medium share of intel- 


lect he will stand all the easier in the presence of 


his superiors. 

A person with Cautiousness and Approbative- 
ness large and Self-Esteem and Combativeness 
small, if he have a superior intellect and fine 
talent, will be all the more conscious of a differ- 
ence between himself and those who are cultured. 
His intuitive intellect and native taste will make 
him feel his deficiency all the more intensely, and 
this tends to heighten his embarrassment. A boor 
who can fiddle a dozen dancing airs, perhaps 
better than any of his associates, would not hesi- 
tate to show his skill in a convention of musicians, 
but let him afterward be sufficiently cultured to 
get a glance at the great field of musical attain- 
ment, and he would not dare attempt playing in 
the presence of Gottschalk. 


PREVENTION AND CURE. 
The best guarantee against bashfulness is cul- 
ture and familiarity with good society. If the 


organization be not adapted to easy self-posses- 
sion, cultivation will have two effects; first, to 
familiarize us with what is expected and to do 
that which society claims of us; and second, this 
very familiarity, and doing the duties incidental 
to social life, will strengtben the qualities which 
give self-possession, will increase Self-Esteem, 
will modify if it do not reduce the,extreme activ- 
ity of Approbativeness, which produces bashful- 
ness in one form, shame in another form, while 
ite pleasurable action produces elation and joy 
almost to infatuation. 

Those who are troubled with bashfulness should 
avoid all the physical conditions calculated to 
promote a disturbed circulation of the blood. 
They should refrain from the use of strong tea, 
coffee, wines, spices, and tobacco, articles above 
all others calculated to disturb the circulation 
and render the action of the heart irregular, thus 
throwing the blood unduly upon the brain and 
producing a choking sensation about the lungs, 
and disqualifying one for clear thinking, correct 
acting, and proper self-possession. 


AN EXAMPLE. 


We have a friend, now an old man, large, 
heavy, clumsy, who weighed one bundred and 
eighty pounds the day he was sixteen, and was 
six feet and an inch bigh. He was so awkward, 
to use his own statement, that he could hardly 
get into a room where there was company withont 
hitting both sides of the door, and could scarcely 
sit down without knocking over the chair, know- 
ing not what to do with his feet, his hands, nor 
himself. He chanced to have an opportunity to 
attend a dancing-school for three months, though 
they were not then at all prevalent in the vicinity 
where he resided, and he was there trained in the 
common civilities and courtesies of society ; how 
to get into and out of a room, bow to be intro- 
duced, how to receive and dismiss company. 
Thongh he is a farmer, not much used to society, 
there is to-day an easy, quiet grace, and a polish 
of manners that would pass anywhere acceptably, 
and he attribates it to this brief tuition in a danc- 
ing-school. While he may not remember much 
that he learned as a dancer, he remembers all 
that he learned that is necessary for performing 
the common courtesies of the drawing-room. Some 
persons are organized to be bashful, they can not 
greatly modify, though they may be able to over- 
come that tendency. Certainly nothing is more 
painful than embarrassment, unless it is shame 
and remorse combined, and this is simply the 
painful action of the facultles which render one 
bashful with the addition of wounded Conscien- 
tiousness, producing remorse. 


THE WAY NOT TO DO IT. 

We beg of our readers who have children never 
to tantalize their delicate, sensitive natures ; 
never appeal to their shame. They should never 
seek to mortify those who are by nature most 
assailable in this way, and we implore every one 
who has a sensitive and bashful friend, not to give 
that friend double trouble by assailing him in the 
very way to produce this painful emotion. 

To teachers we would say, never punish your 
pupils, especially the sensitive ones, in a way to 
excite shame and diffidence. Appeal to some 
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other emotion. It is sufficient embarrassment to 
them to be called in question even considerately 
and kindly ; but teachers, mothers, servants, and 
nurses, if they find one of these bashful beings, 
more sensitive than the sensitive plant, they use 
no lash but the lash of ridicule; while a tough, 
brassy, audacious, ruffianly subject, who is never 
assailed by an endeavor to produce shame and 
sensitive embarrassment and mortification, is as- 
sailed with harsh words and overbearing dicta- 
torial language or with blows, the very thing that 
he is qualified to meet. 


Hundreds of children are made liars and hypo- 
crites through bashfulness. They are ashamed to 
confess their faults for fear of being laughed at 
or made game of by the family or the school, and 
they resort to lying, which is, in ninety-nine cases 
in a hundred, merely a refuge of weakness instead 
of the result of a malign purpose, 


Grown-up men and women may overcome diffi- 
dence and acquire confidence by cultivating an 
implicit reliance on Providence, a feeling that 
they are in His keeping, and that they are ac- 
countable to Him rather tian to persons. Again, 
let them remember that at longest they have not 
long to live in this world, and that in the course 
of time it will make no difference to them whether 
Mrs. Grundy approved or disapproved their 
course. A quiet, calm, serene spirit with correct 
motives ; a willingness to confer rather than to 
receive favors, to do good, be useful, and to feel 
that you have a mission in the world, will tend to 
remove that painful diffidence which prevents 
many from boldly taking up their cross” in the 
service of God and man. 


— 2 


HOME LIFE. 


THe People’s Journal of Health says: Even as 
the sunbeam is composed of millions of minute 
rays, the home light must be constituted of little 
tendernesses, kindly looks, sweet laughter, gentle 
words, and loving counsels. It must not be like 
the torch-blaze of unnatural excitement, which 
is easily quenched, but like the serene, chastened 
light which burns as safely in the east wind as in 
the stillest atmosphere. Let each bear the oth- 
er's burden the while; let each cultivate mutual 
confidence, which is a gift capable of increase 
and improvement, and soon it will be found that 
kindliness will spring up on every side, dis- 
placing constitutional unsuitability and want of 
mutual knowledge, even as we have scen sweet 
violets and primroses dispelling the gloom of the 
gray sea rock. Such a life is worthy to be lived 
—such a home well worthy of the name; and it 
is by no means beyond the reach of any who 
will earnestly and truly seek to attain it. Yet it 
comes only through loving watchfulness, not on 
the part of one alone of the family number, but 
through the kindly contribution of all ; an inter- 
est of each in the other, and a determined pur- 
pose of all to secure the greatest degree of happi- 
ness by the exercise of patience, gentleness, and 
forbearance, with the consciousness that as all 
are imperfect, so all require the Christian virtues 
of humility and charity.” 
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DEACON JOHN PHILLIPS. 


AN AGED PATRIOT. 


At the late Presidential election, Deacon John 
Phillips, of Sturbridge, Mass., who has voted at 
every Presidential election, except one, since the 
organization of our government, went to the polls, 
or was carried there, and deposited his ballot. A 
correspondent of the Worcester Spy gives the fol- 
lowing account of the affair : 


He was brought in a carriage, and then con- 
veyed into the hall in a chair, supported by a 
platoon of our returned soldiers, and received by 
the citizens of the town, rising from their seats 
with uncovered heads, amid the tears and heart- 
felt emotions of all present. 

After resting fora moment, the venerable pa- 
triot expressed a desire to shake hands with all 
the returned soldiers. Some thirteen soldiers 
then formed in line, when each one was introduc- 
ed to the venerable patriarch and took him by the 
hand, with the announcement of the time each 
had served in the army ; and the last soldier in- 
troduced, a Mr. King, an Irisbman, said he had 
served the country three years and had enlisted 
for three years more, and if that was not long 
enough to subdue the rebellion, he was ready for 
another three years; after which three hearty 
cheers were given for the returned soldiers, and 
three rousing cheers by the whole assembly for 
the “old soldier“ of the Revolution. 

Col. Edward Phillips (eldest son of the vener- 
able Deacon), now in his 80th year, then made an 
impromptu speech to the soldiers, saying he was 
the oldest man in town who was born in town, and 
yet said he, my father is here, and “still lives.” 
The old gentleman was then presented with two 
sets of votes, one for Abraham Lincoln and one 
for George B. McClellan, and requested before all 
present to take his choice, when he reached out 
his hand, and in an audible and deep-toned bass 
voice said: I shall take the one for Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

The town then voted that the chairman of the 
selectmen present the ballot-box to the old gen- 
tleman, who took his ballot with both hands and 
deposited it in the box, stating that he had voted 
for George Washington, President, and had attend- 
ed all the Presidential elections since, excepting 
that four years ago. when he was sick and did not 
attend. The following preamble and resolutions 
were then presented to the town meeting, which 
were adopted by a unanimous vote: 

Wuereas, Our very venerable and highly re- 
spected fellow-citizen, Deacon John Phillips, who 
is this day one hundred and four years four months 
and nine days old, and who yet retains bis physi- 
cal and mental faculties in a high degree; and 
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Waereas, He has traveled some two mfles to 
attend this town meeting, and has deposited his 
ballot for Presidential electors and State officers, 
therefore, F 

Resolved, That this be entered on the records 
of the town, as a lasting memorial of his undying 
patriotism and devotion to country, and as an 
incident perhaps unparalleled in the annals of 
our government. 

— 
LOVE OF COUNTRY AND OF HOME. 


BY MONTGOMERY. 


Turse is a land, of every land the pride, 

Beloved by Heaven o'er all the world beside ; 

Where brighter suns dispense screner light, 

And milder moons imparadise the night— 

A land of beauty, virtuc, valor, truth, 

Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth. 

The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 

The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 

Views not a realm so beautiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air; 

In every clime, the mognet of his soul, 

Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole; 

For, in this land of Heaven's peculiar grace, 

The heritage of nature’s noblest race, 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the reet, 

Where man, ercation’s tyrant, casts aside 

His sword and scepter, pageantry and pride, 

While in his softened looks benignly blend 

The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend. 

Here woman reigns: the mother, daughter, wife, 

Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life; 

In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 

An angel guard of loves and graces lie; 

Around her knees domestic daties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 

“ Where shalt that land, that spot of earth be found ?” 

Art thou a man, a patriot look around; 

Oh! thou shalt And, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 

That land thy country, and that spot thy home. 

— e 
Mrs. Gnuxor Sros Our Grets.—Rev. Henry 

Ward Beecher, who, by the way, is a good teach- 
er, gives some good advice about the girls, 
and it is a pity his counsels could not be heeded. 
By-and-by there will be no girls and children, they 
will all be women from ten to twenty years old. 
Mr. Beecher says: 


A girl is not allowed to be a girl after she is 
ten years old. If you treat her as though she 
were one, sbe will ask you what you mean. If 
she starts to run across the street, she is brought 
back to the nursery to listen to a lecture on the 
propriety of womanhood. Now it seems to me 
that a girl should be nothing but a girl until she 
is seventeec. Of course there are proprieties be- 
longing to her sex which it is fitting for her to 
observe, but it seems to me that, aside from these, 
she ought to have the utmost latitude. She ought 
to be encouraged to do much out of doors, to run 
and exercise in all those ways which are calcu- 
lated to develop the muscular frame. What is 
true of boys, in the matter of bodily health, is 
eminently so of girls. It is all important that 
woman should be healthy. well developed. Man 
votes, writes, does business, etc., but woman is 
tbe teacher and the mother of the world; and 
anything that deteriorates woman is a comprehen- 
sive plague on human life itself. Health among 
women is a thing that every man, who is wise and 
considerate for his race, should more earnestly 
eeek and promote. 

— —— 


„War was PHRENOLOGY Done ron You?’’— 
We continue to receive the warmest testimonials 
in regard to the benefits which persdns have de- 
rived from the study of thomsclves through 
works on Phrenology. We treasure these ex- 


pressions of approval, and shall have occasion to 
use them at the proper time. 
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PORTRAIT OF MAJ.-GEN. PHILIP H. 


AMERICAN PH 


SHERIDAN. 


MAJOR-GEN. PHILIP H. SHHRIDAN. 
‘PORTRAIT AND CHARACTER. l 

In response to the request of subscribers, and 
of “men in the field,” we give a portrait and 
phrennlogical sketch of General Sheridan, who 
has entitled himself to the gratitude of his conn- 
trymen by his noble and patriotic deeds. 

And what do we see in the organization of this 
gentleman? This: A snugly built, compact, and 
hardy physical system, and a well-proportioned 
brain. The chest is full, and the lungs, heart, 
and other internal organs sufficient for the elabo- 
ration of vitality with which to supply an active, 
wide-awake, and vigorous mind. a 

His is a healthful organization; and bis pur- 
suits of late have been such as to develop his 
powers of endurance, as well as to quicken and 
intensify his mental operations. 

There is no adipose matter in this tempera- 
ment ; it is fairly mixed. The nervous, sanguine, 
and bilious predominate, with only enough of 
the lympathic to lubricate the whole. Nor is 
there any marked disproportion in the phreno- 
logical developments. The brain is high from 
the ear to the top, and sufficiently broad at the 
base, and long from Individuality to the occiput. 
There fs, therefore, a high degree of ambition, 
stability, moral sense, and trust; together with 
great execativeness and tenacity of purpose, 
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with only Cautlousness enough to give prudence 
without fear or timidity. 

There is sufficient Self-Esteem to give assuran 
and self-reliance, and sufficient intellect to givo 
practical common sense. That he is decidedly 
prompt and plucky, is evinced by both his phre- 
nology and his physiognomy. | 

The eyes are set well apart, and are prominent 
and expreasive. The nose is long, full, and 
pointed, with no beef about it. The upper lip, 
long and full. The chin long and prominent, the 
jaws strong and massive—more so than is repre- 
sented in our engraving—and the neck rather 
short and large. The hair fine, but wiry and 
tough. 

The perceptive faculties, as a class, are large, 
and so are the reflectives. Causality, Compar- 
ison, Mirthfulness, Constructiveness, Form, Size, 
Weight, Order, Individuality, and Calculation are 
all large. 

As a soldier, he would do his work quickly 
and thoroughly — leaving no stone unturned to 
accomplish a desired object. If he is not the 
most scrupulous of men, neither is be cruel or 
vindictive. On the contrary, he is kindly dis- 
posed. He is also confident and self-relying, re- 
spectful and affectionate. As a surgeon, he 
would do his work thoroughly and quickly, not- 
withstanding the groans of his patient. He has 
no vindictiveness nor malice, but is governed in 
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[Jan., 
his action by his best judgment, sanetioned by 
his moral sense, as to what is right and expedient. 
He is eminently a man for an emergency. — 

Acquisitiveness is not large, and he may not 
fally appreciate the true value of property, but 
he would never keep the shilling so near the eye 
but what he might see the dollar beyond. 8 

Had he been educated for either of the learned 
professions, law would have been the first choice, 
or the most appropriate; surgery aud medicine 
the second ; theology the third. But he -wouid 
have made an admirable navigator or explorer; 
a good railroad or business man, and is adapted 
to the life of a pioneer. | 

He will probably rise highest and shine bright- 
est in the calling in which he is now engaged. 
His organization: and temperament are something 
like those of General Grant ; and we are not sur- 
prised that he should have been selected by that 
officer for the station he now fills.. He will not 
disappoint his friends or the people; while his 
opponents will give him credit for being true to 
his trust, and for doing bis work thoroughly and 
well. 

The Washington correspondent of the Chicago 


_ Journal thus describes General Sheridan’s per- 


sonal appearance : | 7 

“I had the pleasure, yesterday, of taklug Gen- 
eral Sheridan—little Phil.—by the hand, whom I 
had not seen since the morning after he went up 
Miasion Ridge. He looks as brown as a nut and 
ag tough as a hickory, and not a degree of Fahr- 
enheit cooler than he looked when he was hob- 
nobbing with Bragg’s battery, and they let fly at 
him the whole six guns, showering him with 
earth. Butno matter for that, be had made his 
record and the rascals were only sanding it. 
There is no waste timber about Sheridan, not 
much of bim, physically, but snugly put together. 
A square face, a warm, black eye, a pleasant smile, 
a reach of under jaw, showing that when he will, 
he will, you may depend on’t;’ black hair, trim- 
med round like a garden-border ; no Hyperion 
curl about him any more than there was about 
Cromwell’s troopers; and altogether impressing 
yon with the truth that there is about as much 
energy packed away in about the smallest space 
that you ever saw in your life. Men ranging 
down from medium size to little, with exceptions 
enough to prove the rule, seem to carry the day 
among the heroes. Moses was something of a 
general, but no Falstaff; Alexander the Great 
and Peter the Great were little; Cromwell was 
no giant, and as for Napoleon—why, what was 
he but the little Corporal?’ Sheridan is a capi- 
tal executive officer ; perhaps he would be hardly 
equal to planning a great campaign; but, Jehu! 
wouldn't he drive it! With a good piece of his 
head behind his ears, and bardly reverence 
enough for a mandarin, be is not afraid of the 
face of clay. As chief of cavalry, be is indeed chief 
among ten thousand. Pleasant-voiced, mild- 
mannered, not given to long yarns, you would 
hardly suspect he is a thunderbolt in a charge, 
and an emphatic human syllable all over.“ 
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Gen. HAvxLocx.— Sir H. Havelock had been 
conducting a devotional service in company with 
his household, among whom was an Irish servant- 
girl. She was melted to tears by the fervency 
and unction of his prayers, and as she arose from 
ber knees addressed him with much emotion: 
t: Ob, misther dear. you're not fit for a soldier. 
It’s too tender-bearted you are. Sure you was 
born a praist, and a praist it is you ought to be.” 


— Life of Havelock. 
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LYMAN COBB. 
PORTKAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 

| PHRENOLOUICAL CHARACTER, 

Neary thirty years ago we published the 
following brief sketch of this distinguished au- 
thor, whose death is just announced. We re- 
publish the statement as a confirmation of the 
truth of Phrenology, as well as for a mark of 
reepect toward one so wortby. His life has 
verified all that we then said of him. We quote: 

„Lyman Cobb, the distinguished American. lex- 
joographer, possesses a rare bead and one that 
presents many striking proofs. of phrenological 
science, but our limits will allow us only to 
glance at a few of his leading developments. 
His head is large, and his temperament highly 
favorable for activity and endurance. The do- 
mestio and social organs, except Amativeness, 
are all large or very large, which, combining 
with his very large Benevolence and small selfish 
organs, impart to his affections and attachments 
a purity, strength, and ardor seldom equaled in 
the gentler sex. His Hope is so large as to make 
him quite sanguine in his expectations. His Firm- 
ness is very large, which makes him stable and 
decided when he has made up his mind, and 
quite persevering in the accomplishment of his 
purposes; and his Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness are sufficient to give him great energy of 
character. But the most striking and interesting 
development in his head is his Conscientiousness. 
Although ‘his Firmness is very large, yet this 
organ rises above it on each side. In the pbreno- 
logical view, therefore; we might reasonably 
suppose that in making this head the Creator 
designed to present to the world a perfect speci- 
men of an ‘honest man. His Self-Esteem is mod- 
erate, his Approbativeness large, and his Cautious- 
ness very large; hence his excessive diffidence, 
modesty, and amiability of character; and this 
combined with his excessive Conscientiousness, 
makes bim feel too unworthy, and: gives him a 
disposition to allow others to encroach upon his 
rights. Hie very large Benevolence joined with 
his moderate Acquisitiveness makes him liberal 
to excess, especially toward bis friends. His 
reasoning qualities are of a high order, bis critical 
acumen unsurpassed. His Form is very large, 
and this added to his very large Weight and large 
Size and Locality, enables him instantly to detect 
a typographical error or inaccuracy in spelling 
by a mere glance of the eye.” 

We add: The Temperament was nervous-bil- 
ious, or motive mental, and as he advanced in 
years the mental-vital had the ascendency. The 
vital organs, heart, lungs, stomach, etc., were 
all large. He was broad, tall, and strong, with 
an upright figure and a manly bearing. There 
was something of the Calhoun or Jackson in his 
general bearing and make-up of organization, 
and he was both firm, dignified, and persevering. 
A man of action and resolution, he was seldom 


or never idle long at a time, and with his iron 


will and almost iron constitution, with exceed- 
ingly temperate habits, he was enabled to work 
almost perpetually, and even with but a moderate 
degree of sleep. Our portrait fails to do him 
justice, at least in one respect. His intellect was 


more capacious than is here repre- 
sented, and although the hair grew 
down upon the forehead, the mass of 
brain above the ear was really very 
great—which was the case with Noah 
Webster, Calhoun, and many others, 
Acquisitiveness was moderate, as was 
Secretiveness, and he was frank, can- 
did, open-hearted, and generous to a 
fault. He was eminently devotional, 
just, sincere, and trusting—a man of 
high principle and of sterling worth. 
He was amiable, joyous, and hopeful. 
His greatest fanits were those which 
affected himself, and those dependent 
upon him, rather than others. His 
desire to do good, and to confer fa- 
vors on the world, was so great that 
he even became improvident and 
almost neglectful of his personal af- 
fairs. He was the father of a large 
and very interesting family of both sons and 
daughters, who have grown up intelligently and 
virtuously, and, so far as we know, are well set- 
tled in life. Our relations with Mr. Cobb were 
always more or less intimate, and we counted 
him one of our best friends, and have more than 
once had occasion to avail ourselves of his 
literary services, in preparing the manuscript of 
inexperienced authors for the press. And in 
parting with him, although he had reached a ripe 
old age, we feel that we have lost a friend in- 
deed. But that which is our loss may be his 
gain. Peace to his spirit. The following brief 
biographical sketch will interest our readers. 


BIOGRAPHY. - 


Lyman Cobb was born in Stockbridge, Berk 
shire County, Mass., September 18, 1800. His 
father died in 1809, and leaving a large family of 
children, Lyman started at that early age to pro- 
vide for himself, and moved to the central part of 
the State of New York. At the age of nineteen 
he printed his first spelling-book, and at the time 
was occupied in teaching school. He sold the 
copyright of his book to the publishers at Ithaca 
for Tompkias County for $1,000, which yielded 
at one half a cent per copy during the term of 
twenty-eight years. twenty-five thousand dollars. 
The publication of his spelling-book reached 
millions of copies, being used in nearly every 
school in the State of New York. He wrote the 
following books: Speller,” “ Expositor,” “ Dic- 
tionary,” a series of five Reading Books, a 
Speaker, Primary Arithmetic, Higber Arithmetic, 
Miniature Lexicon, Corporal Punishment, and 
upward of sixty or seventy small illustrated 
juvenile works. 

The abolishment of corporal punishment was 
for years his hobby. At every school convention 
or public educational meeting he by resolution 


ascertained the sense of the meeting, and agitated 


the question, and the public became awakened to 
that extent that the Public School Society of 
New York ordered two copies of bis work to be 
furnished each school, and the teacher recom- 
mended to read the same at least once in each 
year. The children of the present day owe an 
immense amount to him for the changes produced 
through his efforts in school discipline. For 


PORTRAIT OF LYMAN COBB, THE AUTHOR: 


(From a miniature portrait taken 15 years ago.) 


many years he labored regularly twenty hours 
each day, rising at five and retiring at one a.m. 
And upon Sunday his recreation and rest was 
attending three services at church and Visiting 
two Sabbath-schools, and addressing the children 
on each day. This immense amount of labor and 
want of rest made sad havoc upon his constitu- 
tion, and made the last few years of his life pain- 
ful through sufferings. — ee 

He was an active member of the Prison Asso» 
ciation, Public School Society (Chairman of No: 
5 for many years), New York Historical Society, 
and a great friend and frequent visitor of the 
Colored Home, Home of the Friendless, Five 


Points Mission, and House of Refuge, the latter 


especially, at which places whenever visited 
always addressing the children. He ‘was an 
earnest Christian in the communion of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, but liberal in his views. 

His unfinished: works were. “The National 
Dictionary,” large quarto, upon which be had 
labored some years; a Bible Dictionary, upon 
which three years’ labor bad been spent, and a 
Concordance. In the year ending October, 1857, 
his income from all sources was $8,600. He 
died at Colesburgh, Potter Co.. Pa., October 26, 


: 1864, aged sixty-four years. He had been oon- 


fined to. bis bed for over two years. : 
— — 


Tux New Kr. —“ Aunt,” said a little girl, I 
believe I have found a new key to unlock peo- 
ple’s hearts, and make them so willing.” 

„What is the key!“ asked her aunt. 


„It is only one little word—guess what?’ 
But aunt was no guesser. 

‘© It is please, said the child: ‘‘ aunt, it is 
please. If I ask one of the great girls in school, 
‘Please show me my parsing lesson,’ she says, 
‘Oh, yes l' and helps me. If I ask Sarah, Please 
do this for me: no matter, she'll take her hands 
out of the suds and do it. If I ask uncle, please,“ 
he says, < Yes, puss, if I can; and if I say ‘ Please, 
aunt’ — 

„What does aunt do!“ said aunt herself. 

„Oh! you look and smile just like mother, 
and that is the best of all,’’ cried the little girl, 
throwing her arms round her aunt’s neck, with 
a tear in her eye. ; 

Perhaps other children will like to know about 
this key, and I hope they will use it also, for 
there is great power in the small, kind courtesies 
of life.— S. S. Visitor. 
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Religions Department. 


“The Phrenologiat has the right to examine whether Christianity is 
adapted to the nature of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in per- 
Sect harmouy with human nature. uren. 


CHRISTIAN COURTESY. 


Tuer term Christian Courtesy looks very much 
like a paradox—just as if a man could be a 
Christian without being courteous. For if a 
Christian, as some one has sagely remarked, is 
the highest style of man, surely the highest style 
of man must embrace every element that belongs 
to the constituency of a model man. No man, 
from the proud and pompous Chesterfield down 
to the last type of a funny fool and a fussy Fus- 
tian, has ever approximated to such a standard 
of true gentility and Christian etiquette as that 
instituted by the author of the Christian religion. 
„ Whatsoever you would that men should do to 
you, do you even so to them,“ is a rule of action 
that penetrates every motive of the human heart, 
that searches into every thought and feeling. and 
that makes transparent every generous sympathy 
and every act of kindness. 


GENTILITY OF TEMPER. 

Gentility of manner is one thing; gentility of 
temper is another. There is a wide difference 
between a genteel man and a gentleman. Ap- 
pearances are very deceptive. A simple rustic, 
clad in his somber homespun, and pensively eat- 


ing his frugal meal, may, in his communication — 


with men, be a complete gentleman; while a 
nabob or a parvenue, dressed in the habit of the 
most flashing style, and exhibiting the perfection 
of the most courtly manners, may have a heart 
as black as Erebus, and a temper as treacherous 
as the winds are capricious. 


IT COMES FROM THE HEART. 

Genuine courtesy and true gentility are to be 
adjusted, not so much by bluster and parade 
and great swelling words and pompous diction, 
as by an exemplification of the smaller amenities 
of life. Christian courtesy is not a system of 
forms—of manipulations and gesticulations and 
genufiexions; yet it must be apparent to every 
one that the elements of good breeding, like the 
elements of everything else, must be embodied 
in symbols. I deprecate all form and no heart, 
but admire the developments of a warm and 
genial heart, though bodied forth in the most 
rustic forms. A good heart everywhere will be 
felt and appreciated. We all love to bask in the 
sunlight of a friendly face, and love to breathe 
the atmosphere of noble souls. A heart that 
seeks the welfare of others generally moves out- 
side of stocks and stays, and spurns the trappings 
and trimmings of fashion. Love trips along with 
ease and grace, but selfishness is always awkward 
and blundering. A refined heart always pleases 
the moving mass, althongh in open violation of 
courtly forms and in opposition to rigid conven- 
tionalities. 

The word “ courteous” (philophron), which 
means friendly, kind, benevolent, and com- 
plaisant,“ is only found once in the New Testa- 
ment; but in what volume will you find so many 
general principles of human action proposed! 
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It is one of the rare excellences of the Bible, 
that in all acts of merit or demerit it never 
enjoins specific duties, nor the imposition of ab- 
solute law, but rather seeks to submit general 
principles, and through these to make appeals to 
the honest purposes of the heart, and to unfold 
the nobler qualities of the mind. Selfish men are 
exacting and deal in detail; but Christians act 
because they love to, and their obedience is 
spontaneous. 

Christian manners are not as much studied as 
dogmatic theology. Fraternal feeling is not as 
much cultivated as tenets and tough technios. 
Theologians are not unfrequently found to be 
brusque and boorish, and even slovenly and 
repulsive, while the most anpretending man may 
exhibit all the qualities of a Christian gentleman. 
The theologian has brain ; the humble Christian 
has heart. You may have theology and brain, 
but you can not have Christian courtesy without 
heart. Give me a simple mind with a genial 
temper a thousand times in preference to a rusty, 
crusty, crabbed old theologue. 


THE CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN. 


The Christian should be the most complete 
gentleman you meet. The graces and perfections 
of life should culminate in him. He should be 
the ne plus ultra of all genuine accomplishments. 

And if he is indeed a “ pattern of good works,” 
every fine sensibility and tender emotion will 
have their counterpart in the simplest forms of 
love. The marks of a true Christian gentleman 
are gentleness and goodness. These qualities 
are enumerated among the fruits of the Spirit, and 
are an essential product of the Christian religion. 
No minister of the Gospel can succeed without 
them. He must be affable without being hypo- 
critical ; condescending without compromising 
dignity of character ; while treating all alike, he 
must “make a difference with some;” to the 
weak he must become weak, and for the time 
being must lose sight of himself; to the poor he 
must become as one who has no place to lay his 
head; he must be rich in words of love and 
cheer, and attract to himself such as need 
strength and hope. He must not be haughty, 
and proud, and stiff. and exclusive. He must not 
be afraid of soiling his garments by human con- 
tact. It is bad manners and vulgar for bim to be 
arrayed in gaudy attire, and so impeccable that a 
hair upon his shining suit assumes in his imagin- 
ation the proportions of a cable. Pharisaical 
precision and the “superfluity of naughtiness”’ 
should be avoided as moral nuisances. It is 
coarse manners for a preacher in the pulpit to 
pretend to be pretty, and easy, and airy, and 
elegant. and loving, and obsequious, when out- 
side of the pulpit he is ugly, and reserved, and 
impudent, and exquisite. 


GOSPEL ETHICS. 

Here are some precepts lying out upon the 
surface of things that we know comparatively 
little about: 

1. Condescend to men of low estate. 

2. Look not every man upon his own things, 
but also upon the things of others. 

8. Be not wise in your own conceit. 

4. Let each one esteem another better than 


himself. 


—— — 
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5. Recompense evil to no man. 
6. Let love be without dissimulation. 
7. Love your neighbor as yourself. 


Where can you find bigher-toned apothegms 
than these? Not in the Pandects of Justinian ; 
not in the Zenda Vesta of Zoroaster; not in the 
Talmud of the Jews; nor yet in the sparkling 
wit and boasted wisdom of modern philosophy. 

The fact is, these didactic sentiments must be 
studied—absorbed— appropriated—and become a 
part of our own nature. These Gospel elements 
are to be precipitated into the heart; must take 
root there; must silently creep into every 
motive ; must temper the disposition ; must 
mellow the sonl; must influence every thought ; 
must embellish the mind; must eanctify the 
affections, and gild with golden glory the hum- 
blest scenes of life. 

We must avoid both extremes—exquisiteness, 
and fastidiousness, and punctiliousness on the 
one hand, while coarseness, and bluntness, and 
mawkishness, and boorishness; and bravado 
should be deprecated on the other. We have 
both these extremes represented among us— 
among our preachers. Some are pedantic, and 
splenetic, and bombastic, when at the same time 
they should humble, and loving, and prayerful. 
Some are self-reliant, and independent, and defi- 
ant, when they should be trusting in God and 
hiding themselves in Christ. 


HINTS TO PREACHERS, 


Preachers need to be taught good manners as 
much as any other class of people. They have 
passions like other men. Jealousy and envy 
exist among them. They are afraid of each 
other. They avoid each other, and prefer to be 
alone. They love to be set off in a diocese by 
themselves. They love independency and isola- 
tion that they may dominate a little kingdom of 
their own. They prefer to occupy their own 
pulpits. They do not like competition. They do 
not like to be put upon the pillory of compara- 
tive merit. They love classification, but not in 
the lower orders. While merciful to all other 
men, they are not merciful to one another as 
preachers. They criticise one another too se- 
verely. They disparage and depreciate too much. 
They make too many invidious comparisons.— 
This is very bad manners. While it is right and 
needful, with the right spirit and within proper 
bounds, that they should criticise and compare 
and cudgel, they should stand up like a wall of 
fire for each other’s defense. They should re- 
member that the field is large, and that the Lord 
has a place for every preacher to workin. La- 
borers in the vineyard of Christ have always 
been few. Why not then bold up every faithful 
brother till he falls into-his own proper niche of 
usefulness, We should all be a band of brothers, 
ever ready to extenuate, and to mollify, and to 
soothe, and to encourage, instead of whispering 
each other's faults and magnifying one another’s 
defects. Far better to love, and praise, and 
elevate, than to hate, and disparage. and dero- 
gate. We should always be ready to say of each 
other, With all thy faults I love thee still.” 
The common good of our race demands this of 
us. And besides, our behavior toward one 
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another will indicate the measure of our rever- 
ence for God and Christ. 


COURTESY IN CONTROVERST. 

I suppose, however, that when it was first pro- 
posed to discuss this subject, the author had in 
| mind the question, How shall we as disciples of 
Christ deport ourselves toward other religious 


. — 


people? What I have already said will apply 
to this case. I have only this to say in addition : 
That in discussing matters of difference existing 
among us, we must ostensibly go upon the pre- 
sumption that all men know as much as we know, 
but mentally consider the fact that religious peo- 
ple who do not see as we see, have been diversely 
educated ; have accidentally occupied different 
stand-points ; that while they have been morally 
honest, they have been clerically and theologic- 
ally deceived ; and consider that “ circumstances 
alter cases.” This being the case, as I know it 
frequently is, we should approach them gently 
and courteously and confidingly, but at the same 
time firmly, deliberately, and unflinchingly. The 
Evangelist Philip approached the Ethiopian 
eunuch in the attitude of a well-bred gentleman. 
The eunuch was doubtless a man of fine culture. 
Religiously they stood in antagonism to each 
other. Mark the courtly manner of Philip, but 
how simple and self-poised as he begins to speak. 
Not abrupt, nor precipitous, nor arrogant. Mark 
the measured sweetness of his mellow voice as 
he propounds to him the thrilling question, Do 
you understand, sir, what you are reading!“ 
This easy and graceful style was reciprocated 
by the converted man. The same courtly but 
genial temper was exhibited at the water, when 
Philip in response to the eunuch soothingly re- 
plied, “If, sir, you believe with all your heart, 
you may be baptized.” It does not cost much to 
be polite and courteous. Ido not mean fantastic 
politeness and hollow-hearted courtesy. Some 


preachers boast themselves mnoh in what they 
call the fortiter in re, as if that were the only 
thing worthy of attention. With them the end 
to be accomplished is the particular and practical 
thing sought after without regard to the method 
of operation. True, it requires firm action to 
reach a certain point, but the apprehensions and 
delays in reaching the point may cost very dearly 
after all. Our former manner of conveying pro- 
duce to market a long and dreary distance, pulled 
along by lazy oxen or fagged horses, demanded 
firmness of execution, but now how much more 
easy the method of transporting our produce to 
market in easy running and gently sliding cars. 
It is not only carried there forter in re, but 
suaviter in modo. The first of these Latin quota- 
tions means, firmly in action or execution ;” the 
latter means “agreeably or kindly in manners.“ 
There should be a harmonious combination of 
both these. While our work is being done 
strongly, let it be done easily and gracefully, if 
for no other reason because it is more economical 
to do so. 
— ͤ—— 

Goop-Looxinc.—Temperance and religion have 
a wonderful power in adorning people or improv- 
ing their appearance. It gives them “a meek 
and quiet spirit ;” and this the Bible calls an “ or- 


nament which is in the sight of God of great 
price.” Temperance and religion make the eye 
look brighter, and the complexion clearer, and 
the smile sweeter, and the voice softer. and every- 
thing about our person better-lookiog than it 
otherwise would be. 


> 
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MINISTERS AND TOBACCO. 


Tae Rev. Bishop Ames, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, while holding a conference recent- 
ly, expressed the opinion that “a very large 
proportion of the funds which are collected for 
superanpuated preachers are paid to men who, by 
the excessive use of tobacco, have mentally and 
physically disqualified themselves for the itiner- 
ant work.” 


A religious journal, commenting on this, re- 
marks: Is the body, mind, and usefulness of God's 
ministers to be sacrificed to this indulgence, and 
then are the churches to be called upon to sustain 
them when laid aside? But the usefulness of 
young winisters [yes, and of older ones, too] is 
retarded beyond what they have any conception 
of. One whom we have well known and loved, 
and admired for bis former piety, his bright and 
ready conversational powers, is now 80 engrossed 
with his pipe, thata simple question has to be put 
to him a second time before his attention can be 
gained, and he is so irritable, so short, and indif- 
ferent in his reply, and so intent on his smoke, as 
to put an end to social intercourse, and, may it 
not be added, to study and to active duties.” 

The use of tobacco--in or out of the pulpit— 
stupefies the brain, injures the vision, the hearing, 
and the voice, blunts the memory, begets dyspep- 
sia, engenders bronchitis and other throat dis- 
eases, paralyzes the energies, and brings on pre- 
mature old age and decay. We question the 
purity and healthiness of any man’s blood or be- 
lief who is an habitual smoker, snuffer, or chewer 
of tobacco or drinker of beer or alcoholic liquors. 
He certainly is not so perfect a Christian nor 80 
perfect a medium between men and their Maker. 
We read of the blind leading the blind.” And 
if the use of liquors and tobacco by clergymen is 
not an evil, a perversion, yea, a downright sin, 
then we are mistaken. Be it ours to correct, 
though we may not convert, these wicked sinners, 
who with grog and pipe become pensioners and 
live on charity. 


— 3 oa 
SENSE, REASON, AND FAITH. 


Tuere are three principles by which we appre- 
hend things—Sense, Reason, and Faith: these 
lights have their different objects that must not 
be confounded. Sense is confined to things mate- 
tial: Reason considers things abstracted from 
matter : Faith regards the mysteries revealed from 
heaven ; and these must not transgress their order. 
Sense is an incompetent judge of things about 
which Reason only is conversant. It can only 
make a report of those objects which by their 


natural characters are exposed to it. And Reason 
can only discourse of things within its sphere; 
supernatural things, which we derive from revela- 
tion, and are purely the objects of Faith, are not 
within its territories and jurisdiction. Those 
superlative mysteries exceed all our intellectual 
abilities. 

To make the matter still more clear, we put it 
thus: The perceptive faculties, or the lower in- 
tellect, are the mediums through which the sen- 
ses” are manifested; while Reason occupies a 
place in the cranium higher up; and the organs 
through which “ Faith” is manifested are situa- 
ted in the top of the dome, and those who are 
blessed with a full measure of this divine attribute, 
have a skylight to their minds and can see beyond 
the reach of eye. ear, or of Reason itself. They 
become prophetic and far-seeivg just in propor- 
tion to the fullness of their Faith and their one- 
ness with God. These faculties, then, are each 
allotted to their special uses—the perceptives 
to the Senses, the reflectives to Reason, and the 
moral sentiments to the spiritual, through which 
Faith is manifested. 


MT GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


BY FRANCOIS B. MURTHA. 


Tuov art my guardian angel, Mary, 
My hope and guiding star, 

No matter where’er I chance to be, 
At home, or wandering far. 

I feel so happy when thou'rt near, 
When thou art by my side, 

For thou art all the world to me— 
My life, my joy, and pride. 


I often meet thee in my «reams, 
Mid groves and shady bowers, 

And wander through that lovely land 
Ofsunshine and of flowers. 

Methinks no earthly cloud nor care 
Could linger round my heart— 

Thy sweet, angelic, happy smile 
Would bid them all depart. 
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DR. BEECHER'S MANUSCRIPT. 


Hm habits of composition were peculiar. His 
social nature was so active that as soon as he had 
written a sentence that pleased him he had an 
irrepressible desire to read it to somebody. 
Many a time has he rushed into the dining-room 
where Aunt Esther was washing dishes—“ Here, 
Esther, hear this.” Aunt Esther, with martyr- 
like patience, would stand, towel in one hand and 
unwiped plate in the other (for he must have her 
undivided attention), till he had read his para- 
graph, and trotted back to his study again. It 
sometimes seemed as if he would never get a sen- 
tence done. He would write and re-write, erase 
and interline, tear up and begin anew, scratoh 
out and scribble in almost endlessly. In the lat- 
ter part of his life this habit became morbid, and 
actually shut bim out from the possibility of pub- 
lishing his own writings. He was the torment of 
printers, both by the delay of his manuscript and 
by the condition in which they found it when 
they got it. One of his daughters said there 
were three negative rules by which she could al- 
ways read her father’s writing, to wit: 1. If there 
is a letter crossed, it isn't a f. 2. If there isa 
letter dotted, it isn't an i. 3. If there is a capi- 
tal letter, it isn’t at the beginning of a word. 

At Lane Seminary he lived, more than two miles 
from the city. One time, after the printers had 
been on tenter-hooks forty-eight hours for their 
copy, he hastily finished his manuscript in his study, 
crushed it into the crown of the hat that lay near- 
est to him, clapped another hat on his head, drove 
down to the city, rushed up to the printing-office, 
and snatched off his hat. Here's your copy— 
h'm, h’m—well, if it isn't here, it is somewhere 
else.“ The copy was still in the hat that had been 
left at home. But who could be angry with 80 
much good-nature, even if it were a plague ?— 
Prof. Stowe. 

[Dr. Beecher evidently had not the advantages 
of the teachings of our “ How to Write,” or he 
would have experienced much less trouble in au- 
thorship. Every young man needs instruction in 
this quite as much as in any other branch of 
study. How few there are who thoroughly un- 
derstand preparing copy for the press and cor- 
recting proof! In those days each one learned 
what he could by experience; now young men 
may obtain the necessary instruction books in 
nearly every department of human knowledge.] 
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SALUTATORY. 


Wirn warmest thanks and deepest 
gratitude we greet our readers—one 
and all—with a Merry. CHRISTMAS 
and a “Happy New YEAR.“ 

Time flies so fast, and event succeeds 
event so quickly, that each recurring an- 
niversary seems to have hastened its ad- 
vent. more than the last, and we can 
scarcely keep step in the rapid, “ double- 
quick” march of time. We now find 
ourselves on the threshold of a new year! 
It seems but a day since we issued our 
initial number for 1864, yet twelve months 
of our stay on earth have passed away, 
and we now enter on the Forty-jfirst Vol- 
ume of the PurENoLocicaL JOURNAL, 
and on the new year EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY-FIVE ! 

And what has been done ? Only this: 
We have endeavored to the best of our 
abilities to throw some light on obscure 


truths connected with matter, mind, and 


spirit to remove prejudice against a 
useful science; to instruct and entertain 
the common mind; to awaken and call 
out the better part of poor, frail human 
nature. Circumstances have been against 
us, and we have accomplished but little, 
and that little imperfectly. 

Let us look back at the state of the 
world during the year 1864. What do 
we see? Besides the gigantic and de- 
vastating civil war in our midst, there 
were no less than thirty other countries 
engaged in war at the same time. There 
was strife within and strife without all 
over the world. Professed Christians 
were at war with each other, and so were 
savage barbarians. There were riots, 
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raids, robberies, and piracies on land and 
sea. Thespirit of destruction was every- 
where rampant. Temperance gave way 
to dissipation, kindness to cruelty, love 
to hate, hope to fear, and virtue to 
vice. There were forgery, counterfeit- 
ing, drunkenness, licentiousness, gam- 
bling, and theft. The very floodgates of 
hell were opened on a wicked world, and 
the worst passions ruled. 

Let us come home. Think of the noble 
and magnificent ships which were robbed 
and burned at sea! of the cruel massacre 
of citizens on the borders in cold blood, 
and of soldiers in towns and forts. And 
worse than this, of the slow starving and 
freezing to death of thousands of prison- 
ers of war! Then consider the demoral- 
izing effects of such sights on those who 
witnessed them. How cheap must hu- 
man life be held when it may be thus 
sacrificed! . 

But we have been punished for our 
sins. Had we been a just and a right- 
eous people; had we lived according to 
the golden rule; and had we practiced 
those precepts which we profess, we, as 
a nation, had not been thus chastised. 

We committed sin. We held man in 
the bonds of slavery, and waxed fat on 
the sweat of the bondman’s brow. We 
gave ourselves up to the mammon of un- 
righteousness; to making money without 
regard to right—not for His sake, but for 
personal aggrandizement and for show. 
“We sowed to the wind, and we reaped 
the whirlwind.” 

Now let us look at the other side. 
What has been gained? This: 

‘The Lord chasteneth whom he lov- 
eth,” aud our pride has been humbled 
and our sense of justice has been awaken- 
ed. Wehave, as a nation, renounced the 
evil and removed the “bone of conten- 
tion” by setting the captive free! This 
is a great gain, and may be likened to 
the successful removal of a consuming 
cancer which threatened the very life of 
the patient. | 

Again. This almost superhuman strug- 
gle of right against wrong has tested the 


| patriotism of our people, called out their 


love of country and home, and developed 
their sympathies in an unequaled degree. 
Look at the charities contributed through 
the Christian and sanitary commissions ! 
Think of the millions poured out like wa- 
ter for the use of the suffering, and of the 
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prompt, hearty heart-responses to every 
appeal. The souls of good men have 
been impatient of restraint, and have 
rushed to the battle-field and to the hos- 
pital with succor for the fallen braves, 
vying with each other in doing and in 
giving. But, says the objector, look at 
the sacrifice of human life! Ay, look 
at it. But we must all die, and, un- 
der Providence, what is the difference 
whether it be a little earlier, when in 
the prime of manhood, or a little later, 
when worn and exhausted with the 
cares and the trials of life? Besides, 
what is life worth to the restless slave? 
or to one who is not permitted to grow, 
in body and soul, to the stature of a 
man? And who would not give his life 
to save his country? Is there in all this 
land a craven coward so base that he 
would sooner yield to the whip or the 
knife of a taskmaster than to strike a 
blow for freedom? He is neither fit to 
live nor to die. He is of no account— 
useless lumber—miserable trash. 

‘Mind develops rapidly in a state of war 
like this. New inventions and import- 
ant discoveries follow in quick succession. 
Every faculty is brought into action— 
every resource made available, and man 
lives now more in a month than in a 
year of the olden time. Machinery sup- 
plies the place of manual labor on the 
farm, in the factory, and in the house. 
Seed is planted by machinery, crops are 
gathered by machinery, and produce is 
conveyed to market by machinery. Ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention.” If 
pirates drive our whaling ships from the 
sea, kind Providence sends us “ oil” bub- 
bling up from valley and, plain. If cot- 
ton be withheld, we may substitute flax 
and wool. God will not utterly desert 
us if we do our duty and deserve to live. 
There is, then, so much which is hope- 
ful. In our capacity as journalists we 
have aimed toward the right—have 
echoed the truths spoken by others, and 
encouraged all good efforts for the sup- 
port of those who are fighting the bat- 
tles of freedom and upholding the Gov- 
ernment. 

During the year 1864 we kept up the 
quality and increased the circulation of 
the Journat. We published some 
THREE HUNDRED ENGRAVED ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS at a cost of more than a thousand 
dollars, and reading matter equivalent 
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to more than seven hundred octavo pages. 
Some of our cotemporaries have done us 
the honor to pronounce this the cheapest 
as well the most interesting JOURNAL of 
its size and price. 

The past must be our promise for the 
future. If favored by the continued 
kind efforts of our generous patrons, we 
hope to make further improvements, and 
to render the Journat a still more wel- 
come visitor to the hospitable circles into 
which it may be introduced. But we do 
not forget that though man proposes, 
God disposes.” We bow to circum- 
stances, and humbly submit to His will 

Our present terms, with all necessary 
particulars, may be found in the prospec- 
tus on the third page of the cover. 

Repeating the compliments of the sea- 
son, we conclude our Salutatory by in- 
voking a kindly blessing on all. 


— oe 


MADE WHOLE BY FAITH. 


We have, in a previous. article, ex- 
plained and illustrated to a certain extent 
the power, both destructive and recuper- 
ative, of mind over matter.“ We will 
now resume the consideration of the sub- 
ject, with more special reference to the 
curative action of certain mental states. 

It is no new doctrine, that the state of 
the body is greatly affected by that of 
the mind. Physiologists and physicians 
have long been accustomed to speak of 
the exciting and depressing passions, 
these terms having reference to the spe- 
cific effects of each class on the organic 
functions. It has been known since the 
days of Hippocrates, that while grief 
weakens the physical system and pro- 
duces or aggravates disease, joy strength- 
ens and cures or ameliorates; but while 
this has been admitted in theory, very 
Httle use has been made of the very im- 
portant principle involved, in the practice 
of the healing art. Physicians have con- 
tinued to prescribe blue pills, when a 
cheerful smiling face, a hopeful tone, or 
some little piece of good news, which 
need never be wanting, would have done 
more than all the drugs in the materia 
medica toward effecting a cure. 

The Saviour said to the woman who 
touched his garment, “ Thy saith hath 
made thee whole!” Even God works 
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according to the laws he has himself es- 
tablished. We shall accomplish little 
if we act in opposition to them, or disre- 
gard their inevitable operation. It is to- 
day, and among us still, to a large extent, 
faith that makes the sick one whole. It 
may be faith in God— the best of all 
faiths— which gives perfect confidence 
that He knows better than we what is 
good for us, and that all will turn out for 
the best in the end; or it may be faith 
in ourselves, in our own recuperative 
powers or strength of will; or faith in 
our physician, or in some particular rem- 
edy or mode of treatment. The effect 
on the mind, and through the mind on 
the body, is much the same in either 
case. We are made confident, happy, 
and hopeful, and we get well. 

The most successful physicians are 
those in whom the people have the most 
faith, and this faith is the offspring rather 
of their personal and social qualities than 
of their intellect or their learning. They 
use little medicine, or perhaps, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term, none at all. 
Bread pills and colored water, if some- 
thing be needed to help the imagination, 
are as potent with them as the most 
powerful drugs, and far less hurtful. 
One of these doctors comes in with a 
smile and a cheerful word, and the pa- 
tient feels better at once; and when the 
physician assures him that the symptoms 
are favorable, and that he will soon be 
well, he has faith in the statement, and a 
successful reaction against the disease at 
once takes place. 

Dr. George Moore, in his work on 
“The Soul and the Body,” states that 
“during the siege of Breda, in 1675, the 
garrison was on the point of surrender- 
ing, on account of the ravages of the 
scurvy, principally induced by mental de- 
pression. At this juncture, a few vials of 
sham medicine were introduced, by order 
of the Prince of Orange, as an infallible 
specific. It was given in drops, and pro- 
duced astonishing effects. Such as had 
not moved their limbs for months before 
were seen walking the streets, sound, 
straight, and well.” 

Dr. S. B. Brittan relates a case in 
which.a lady, suffering from a complica- 
tion of chronic ailments, which had baf- 
fled the skill of eminent physicians, was 
quickly and perfectly cured through men- 
tal agency, aided by a simple fictitious 


medicine, which could have of itself no 
specific action in the case. He says: 

“With an air of unusual gravity, I 
assured her that the case was one that 
could be most successfully treated. At 
first she was incredulous, but at length 
confidence was fully established. Taking 
from my vest pocket a box of Hooper’s 
Oachous Aromatises, I removed the 
label without: attracting her attention. 
Having described in a most particular 
and emphatic manner the specific action 
of my electrical pills (the description 
comprehending the precise physiological 
changes necessary to a healthy action), 
I handed her the box, with minute direo- 
tions and positive assurance that a single 
box would suffice to restore her to per- 
fect health. The lady pursued the treat- 
ment with the strictest fidelity, and was 
completely restored.” . 

Hundreds of similar instances might 
be cited, but these will suffice. They in- 
dicate that the grand renovating prin- 
ciple or restorative power is not in the 
medicine, but in man” —-that we are 
made whole by faith. A right direction 
is given to the thoughts, the. vital. cur- 
rents are correspondingly influenced, and 
the normal action of the diseased organs 
restored. ... , . ee ee 

We must, in all cases, remove from 
the sick person's mind, so far as possible, 
every source of care, anxiety, or grief. 
These are . influences, and ex- 
ercise a debilitating and disturbing influ- 
ence unfriendly to health. The violent 
passions, rage, hate, jealousy, etc., are 
still more to be dreaded, though they 
may give . strength. The re- 
actlon will leave the patient exhausted 
and ready to succumb to the disease. 

Hope and joy are grand curative agen- 
cies, and, what is better, potent prevent- 
ives, 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.” 

Love, when refined and pure, and con- 
trolled by the superior faculties, is in the 
highest degree friendly to health. Thou- 
sands of men and women have found in it 
a specific for physical ills, for which the 
materia medica could have furnished no 
remedy; but when love is but mere ani- 
mal passion—uncontrolled dosire—it_ be- 
comes as a consuming fire to the body, 
and one of the most destructive agencies 
known to man. 0 

The state of mind most friendly to 
health is the calm, equable, contented, 
hopeful, devotional, loving, quietly hap- 
py one, which comes from a well-bal- 
anced mind, favorable worldly circum- 
stances, right social and domestic rela- 
tions, and a strong and well-grounded 
religious faith. ä 
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SOUL-COMMUNINGS. 


Mus whee powers of thought are not all 
absorbed hy the objects of the external world, 
require but a small effort at introversion to dis- 
cover a wonderful kinship between themselves 
and all other minds or souls. By even a slight 
exercise of the power of analysis and comparison, 
one discovers that the faculties possessed by him- 
self are precisely, to all appearance, the same as 
those possessed in different degrees of develop- 
ment by all others; that these faculties in all are 
governed by precisely the same laws; that the 
same mental und moral qualities which excite 
respect and admiration, or contempt and loath- 
ing, in all other well-regulated souls, excite these 
identical emotions in himself; and that pleasure 
or pain in any one human soul is sympathetically 
transfusible, more or less, to all parts of the great 
realm of soul, into however many humaa individ- 
ualities it may be divided. 


INTERBLENDING OF MINDS. 

These truths lie wifhin the sphere of common 
experience and observation, and are patent to all 
ordinary, thinking minds, But in certain exalted 
states of the mental faculties, vastly higher aspects 
of the same truths, or rather of the principles and 
potencies involved in them, become no less con- 
spicuous and certain. These relate to the recip- 
rocal influences which souls have upon each 
other, even without the visible intervention of 
physical media. A few examples will be given ; 
and the first and most familiar is a phenomenon 
which has doubtless arrested the attention of 
most of our readers, yet which few, perhaps, 
have regarded as more than a matter of singular 
coincidence. It is, that after two mutually con- 
genial persons quietly seated, have been con- 
versing together, and there is a lull in their 
discourse, and their minds drop into a silent 
revery, it often happens that each lights, at the 
same instant, upon an identical thought altogether 
foreign to the previous theme of remark. The 
frequency with which such coincidence of thought 
occurs, under the circumstances described, proves 
it to be something more than the work of chance, 
and hints at some mysterious interblending of 
the thinking principle in the two individuals, 
whereby, without any external leadings, the two 
minds become for the time as one. 


ILLUSTRATIVE INSTANCES. 

The same principle has another familiar form 
of manifestation, when. during moments of un- 
disturbed quietude, and while the thoughts are 
in a state of easy fluency, the sudden and vivid 
thought of an absent person comes unbidden 
into the mind, to be immediately succeeded by 
the unexpected appearance of that person. We 
know one lady in particular who, by this mys- 
terious inward monition, often announces the 
visits of her friends or acquaintances to her 
house hours before the persons arrive, and if the 
persons named ever fail to arrive according to 
prediction, it generally if not always proves, on 
inquiry, that they were intending or desiring to 
come at the time, but were disappointed. This 
inward sensitiveness to the approaches, intentions, 
or conditions of absent friends is often greatly 
increased when, just prior to death, the soul is 
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relaxing its connection with the bodily organism, 
and is beginning to assame its normal action as a 
disembodied soul. For example, but a few days 
before this was written, a sister of a friend of 
the writer, on ber bed in an upper room, ina 
dying condition, and scarcely able to speak, an- 
nounced the arrival at the street door of her 
sister from the country, though none of the family 
expected that sister's arrival at the time: In 
another instance the writer was told by a mem- 
ber of the family of a dying lady, that just before 
the exit of her soul from her body, she announced 
the approach of one of her relatives from the dis- 
tance of a mile or more, and thence followed him 
in his path, telling at what moments he passed 
certain points, tracing bim to the very door, and 
mentioning the moment he was about to enter, 
when immediately he came in, and confirmed all 
she had stated: 

To these soul-connections the writer can bear 
testimony from much personal and varied experi- 
ence, having repeatedly perceived, and told ac- 
curately, tbe states of his family at particular 
moments, when absent from home, and having 
in one instance actually left his place of business 
and gone home, three miles distant, under the 
vivid impression that his children, temporarily 
left alone, were in great trepidation concerning 
some untoward occurrence in which the dog was 
involved. While on his way home. he received 
from the hands of a friend a note from bis eldest 
daughter, urging him to come quickly, as Rover 
had bitten a neighbor’s little girl, and the father 
of the girl had threatened to shoot the dog. 


UNITY OF SOULS. 

Facts of this kind, of which thousands might 
be collected, of unquestionable authenticity, ren- 
der the conclusion irresistible, that although the 
souls of men, considered in their personal rela- 
tions, are to superficial appearance totally segre- 
gated from and independent of each other, they 
all have an inmost and basic unily, by virtue of 
which whatsoever affects one, affects, more or less, 
all the others. Indeed, the phenomenon of sym- 
pathy, in any of its aspects, can not be rationally 
accounted for as to its mystic and fundamental 
cause, except on the hypothesis of this basic and 
essential unity of the souls who mutually sym- 
pathize. The whole soul-world, therefore, with 
all its innumerable individualized parts. may be 
considered as forming one grand system. The 
same we know to be true of the universe of 
matter with all its countless forms in the plan- 
etary, mineral, vegetable, organic and inorganic 
spheres of existence; and as even a wave of the 
hand, by displacing the contiguous particles of 
air and ether, these displacing those contignous 
to them, and so onward and farther onward 
throughout space, finally agitates the whole mags, 
though ig an inappreciable degree, so one soul, 
according to its peculiar states, affects those most 
nearly related to it, and through them, as well 
as directly, those more remote, and those still 
more remote, until the whole psychic mass is 
moved. It is true that these more remote effects 
are for the most part inappreciable, but they are 
none the less absolute on that account. 

If these things are true, then the following 
propositions, with the rational foundation on 
which they rest, become evident: 
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NATURE OF SIN, 


1. If a man sins, be sins not only against God. 
but against the whole moral universe, including 
every good man on earth, and every saint and 
angel in heaven. That is to say, he introduces 
moral poison into the soul-world whose ten- 
dency, unless antidoted and nentralized by supe- 
rior influences outside of himself, is to sympa- 
thetically diffuse itself to the remotest boundaries 
of the psychic universe, impairing (perceptibly 
or otherwise) the moral health of multitudes, and 
disturbing that general divine order which all 
the good are interested in preserving. And 80, 
on the other band, every deed of high and noble 
virtue goes thrilling through thousands of admir- 
ing hearts. and sensibly or insensibly invigorates 
the moral bealth of the whole sentient universe. 
Thus it appears that whoro labors to preserve 
and improve the moral health of others, labors 
to preserve and improve his own, and vice versa. 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


2. The doctrine of the “ Communion of Saints,” 
taught in the Scriptures and the so-called ! Apos- 
tles’ Creed,” and preserved with more or less 
distinctness in the teachings of the Church 
through all ages, is not only a doctrine of dog- 
matic theology, but a doctrine of established and 
profound science. That doctrine is set forth in 
the Scriptures in the following among otber ex- 
pressions: “ That they [the disciples] all may be 
one, as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us.” [Jobn xvii. 21.] 
The faithful are regarded as “one body and one 
spirit, with one Lord, one faith, one baptism” 
(Eph. iv. 3-5]; as one body, of which each in- 
dividual is a member or organ, and of which 
there is one pervading spirit. [1 Cor. xli. 4, 
et seg.) These passages, with many similar ones, 
relate to the unity, community, or com- union of 
the faithful on earth; St. Paul more than intimates 
that the same unity or communion subsists be- 
tween the faithful on earth and the faithful in 
heaven, when he says to the Christians, “ Ye are 
come unto—an innumerable company of angels, 
to the general assembly of the Church of the firat- 
born whose names are written in heaven, and to 
God the judge of all, and to the spirits of just 
men made perfect.“ [Heb. xii. 22, 23.] 


The same doctrine is embodied in the Te Deum 
laudamus, in which the praises and adoration of 
the Church on earth are made to mingle with those 
of angels, cherubim, seraphim, and the glorified 
apostles, prophets, and martyrs; and the opinion 
has been cherished from a very early, if not the 
earliest period of our era, that the Church, as the 
one body of Christ, consists of three parts, desig- 
nated as the church militant on earth, the church 
patient in hades (subsequently called purgatory), 
and the church triumphant in heaven. Whether 
this latter doctrine is true in precisely the aspect 
here presented, is a question which we shall not 
now discuss, as it is our purpose at present sim- 
ply to show that all of these teachings are easily 
and clearly comprehensible in the light of facte 
and philosophic principles set forth in the preced- 
ing part of this article, and that the doctrine of 
the “communion of saints,” in its general sense 
at least, is a doctrine resting on the sure basis of 
psychie science. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF PRAYER, 

3. Our doctrine of the basic unity and but par- 
tial segregation of the essences of all souls, if ad- 
mitted, also furnishes a philosophic basis for the 
doctrine of the efficacy of prayer. Of course it 
will not be denied that whatever is spiritual in 
the essential constitution of the soul came from 
God, who is a spirit and the Father of spirits. In 
the spiritual exercise of true and earnest prayer 
the soul lifts itself up to God and receives extra- 


ordinary influx of God’s spirit (called the Holy 


Spirit); then, in like manner as water seeks its 
level, or is conducted to given points through a 
channel, this superabundant divine energy may 
spontaneously flow forth and take effect upon 
souls with whom the first is essentially and sym- 
pathetically united, and whom the petitioner 
makes a special object—thus often working mar- 
velous resulta of conversion. Or the same divine 
energy may fiow through the petitioner as a me- 
dium, and be radiated upon the primates of special 
causation, and thus determine the course of Prov- 
idence in the outer world in favor of the objects 
petitioned for. Certainly nothing can be more 
rational than the aspect in which these ideas place 
the whole subject of prayer ; and skeptics would 
do well to be a little careful lest the alleged ab- 
surdities against which they are wont to declaim 
when speaking on this subject, should appear alto- 
gether on their own side of the argument. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. 

4. Our psychic philosophy also furnishes a ra- 
tional foundation for the great Christian doctrine 
of salvation. If all souls are so basically con- 
joined and united in their very essences, that their 
qualities and states may be mutually transfused 
or communicated from one to another, then by the 
same law, all that is in Christ—all His moral 
health, all His spiritual power, all His divine vital- 
ity—indeed His own very soul and substance— 
may be communicated to those who are willing 
to forsake their own selfish and sinful ways, and 


unite themselves with Him. Thus the expression 
of Paul may be fully realized, Christ in us, the 
hope of glory ;’’ and thus is seen the beautiful 
significance of those passages which represent the 
Church as the body of Christ. of which He is the 
head and pervading spirit. This union of human 
souls with the divine- human of Christ, is the 
atonement or at-one-ment, and is salvation in its 
very essence and perfection. 

Thus does Science appen again, for the thou- 
sandth time, the faithful ally and very handmaid 


of Religion. putting to shame the efforts of sciolists 


and superficialists to press her into the service of 
infidelity. : 
— —— 

One of the saddest things about human nature 
is, that a man may guide others in the path of life, 
without walking in it himself; that he may be a 
pilot, and yet a castaway. 


CONSOLATION. 

God’s ways seem dark, but soon or late 
They touch the shining hills of day ; 
The evil can not brook delay ; 

The good, it can afford to wait.— Whittier. 


Srrive to make everybody happy, and you will 
make at least one so—yourself. 


Ir you would know a man, mark his gait; 
most men atep to the tune of their thoughts. 
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THE HUMAN HEAD. 


BY WILLIAM ROBS WALLACE. 
Tue Human Head! the Human Head! 
We sing the Earth in singing thee— 
Her mountains, with their quiet strength, 
Her strong, yet restless sea; 
Her girdiing alr with storm or calm, 
A battle-chant or silent psalm— 
For thou art that in which they find 
Themselves forevermore enshrined, 
Their very Essence, where they'd still remain, 
Though sunless chaos crouched by silent God again. 


The Human Head! the Human Head! 
Thou art the darkness and the light, 
The planet with adoring brow, 
The sun of monarch-might; 
Each system, with its peopled spheres, 
Led ever by the firm-armed years, 
All systems io their boundless race 
Forever forging boundless space 
For thou art space and thou art time, 
The only moment, only clime, 
The Real Being where they live alone, 
God's only god who és before the Primal Throne. 


The Human Head! the Human Head! 
Upon this sod of ours would we 
Before that Real only bow ? 
Theo we must bow to thee; 
For thou art parent of the home, 
The council-ball, the temple-dome, 
All glorious things of glorious art 
That arm the soul or melt the heart, 
The deed of good, the deed of ill, 
Black Murder’s den, bright Virtue’s bill, 
With demon-cloud or seraphb-light— 
O Essence only orbed with space, time, inner might! 
The Human Head! the Human Head! 
If we give shining wreaths to those 
Who trophies conquer by the power 
That from that Essence flows, 
What brighter laurels should entwine 
Tho priests who tend the very shrine— 
The ones who tremble not before 
Truts in her awful inner core— 
The ones who firm, yet reverent, trace 
Each Faculty’s own certain place, 
As Angel-Hands on Heaven's own sacred sod 
Search for the secret footsteps of the Father God ? 


— — — 


Heart Disease anp ToßACC O. -M. Decaisne, in 
a communication to the Academie des Sciences, ex- 
hibite another clause in the heavy bill of indict- 
ment against the abuse of tobacco. He states 
tbat in the course of three years he has met, among 
eighty-three jnveterate smokers, twenty-one in- 
stances of marked intermittence of the pulse, oc- 
curring in men from 27 to 42 years of age, and 
not to be explained by organic lesion of the heart. 
The absence of such lesion or other condition of 
health capable of inducing intermission of the ac- 
tion of the heart, and the fuct that in nine of these 
instances, in which the use of tobacco was aban- 
doned, the normal action of the organ was restor- 
ed, M. Decaisne believes, will justify him in con- 
cluding that, in certain subjects, the abuse of 
tobacco may give rise to a condition which may 
be termed “narcotism of the heart,” character- 
ized by intermission in the movements of that 
organ and in the pulsations of the radial artery ; 
and that, in some cases, a suspension or diminu- 
tion in the practice of smoking is sufficient to 
canse an entire disappearance of this irregularity. 
—Medical Times and Gazette. 
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PREEDOM. 


For I have sworn upon the altar of my God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over the mind 
Qf man.—THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

Ir is the inalienable right of every sane, sober, 
and sensible human being to do his own thinking. 
Not only this, but it is his duty to exercise each 
and all the faculties of mind of which he is pos- 
sessed. It is as much his duty to exercise his 
reason as his vision, his devotion as his hearing, 
and he is a complete man only in proportion as 
he exercises all there is of him. If he be wanting 
in Firmness, he is so much the less a man. If 
wanting in true moral courage, and in the power 
of self-defense ; in dignity and self-reliance ; in 
kindness, justice, economy, invention, music, af- 
fection, metbod, memory, imitation, sagacity, or 
of energy, be is simply unfortunate and incom- 
plete. Nor is he capable of being “free,” in the 
fullest sense of that term, if he be not capable of 
maintaining it, defending his rights, and in pro- 
tecting those dependent on him. If he be dissi- 
pated, he is in bonds and a slave to his appetite ; 
if a spendthrift, a prodigal, or improvident, he 
comes under bonds or obligations to others. But 
if he be developed in all his faculties—of sane 
mind and sound body—so cultivated as to be able 
to use himself, he may be FREE. 

Freedom is the normal condition of man. Sla- 
very—be it of body or mind—is abnormal, unnat- 
ural, and is contrary to the laws of God and na- 
ture, Whoever places trammels on the minds of 
men, or legislates to keep them in ignorance or 
to hold them in subjection, violates a God-given 
law. 

Foreign war is bad; civil war is worse; but 
slavery, to a human being, is the very worst con- 
dition to which a man, with the attributes of God 
in his nature, can possibly be subjected. Next 


to this, in the evil consequences of slavery, is its 
demoralizing effects on those who assume to rule 
over the slave. It begets in them a domineering 
spirit, which necessarily ripens into tyranny. It 
also begets idleness. a disinclination to labor, 
habits of luxurious living, and thence a larger 
license to the passions, and a lesser regard for 
human law, human life, or human liberty. It 
prevents the full and free development of the 
slave from becoming qualified for citizensbip, or 
to regulate and take care of himself, and tends to 
keep bim perpetually in mental childhood. Thus 
the infiiction of one wrong begets others, and the 
infringement of rights brings in its train a curse 
on all. 

For the fullest development of all our powers 
we need freedom of thought, freedom of speech, 
freedom to act, freedom to Grow, freedom to do 
Right, and FREEDOM TO WORSHIP Gop. 
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Menta. Hvorens.—The Daily News, speaking 
of the Editor’s lecture before the late World’s 
Health Convention, remarks : “Mr. Wells sup- 
ported his theory with a great variety of relevant 
facts, anecdotes, and illustrations. His lecture 
was abundant in original and philosophical views, 
and the last point, viz.: That faith occupied a 
region beyond the domain of reason, and that 
the life of faith was the normal condition of man, 
was especially well and eloquently defended. In 
conclusion, Mr. Wells entered into an elaborate 
argument upon the philosophy of death, illus- 
trating his topic with a variety of appropriate 
imagery.” l 
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PORTRAIT OF PROFESSOR BENJAMIN SILLIMAN. 


BENJAMIN SILLIMAN. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRBNOLOGIOsL CHARACTER. 

A BRIGHT luminary in the scientific firmament 
bas fallen, or ratber we should say, has ascended 
to the realms above, and taken his place among 
the spirits of the just and the good. He has put 
off mortality and taken on immortality. 

Benjamin Silliman, senior. departed this life 
on the 24th of November, 1864, in the eighty- 
sixth year of bis age. | l 

A cast from the head of tbis honored and hon- 
orable man was taken many years ago, and has 
since occupied a conspicuous place among other 
distinguished Americans in our extensive collec- 
tion. We are now called on to pay a parting 
tribute to distinguished merit. 


In the PaRENQLOGIOAL JOURNAL for 1851 we 


published bis portrait, with a phrenological 
analysis of character and a biograpbical sketch, 
to which we myst refer the reader for full par- 
ticulars, having only room at present for a very 
brief summing. up of the leading traits of char- 
acier. | 

In person, Prof. Silliman was large, tall, and 
every way well proportioned. The framework 
was perfect, and had he engaged in muscular 
instead of almost exclusive mental labor, he 
would have become a very strong and a very 
athletic man. His brain was large, the quality 
good; the mind comprehensive ; and he was 
eminently intellectual, highly moral and religions. 
and of a warm social nature. He was very sen- 


r, : 
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sitive in matters of honor, fond of praise, and 
became a very popular man. He was mirtbful, 
hopeful, and joyous. His mouth turned up at 
the corners. Conciliatory, and very kindly dis- 
posed. He was much more intellectual and 
scholarly than executive—a man of peace, piety, 
and popularity, rather than a destructive or a 
radical reformer. He was by organization as 
well adapted to theology as to science, and had 
he entered the ministry would have become a 
bright and a shining light. His chief works are 
noticed in the following 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Professor Silliman was born in North Stratford, 
Conn., on the 8th of August, 1779. His father, 
General Gold Selleck Silliman, was a lawyer of 
distinction, and rendered important service as a 
brigadier-general in the war of the Revolution. 
Mr. Silliman was gradaated at Yale College in 
1796, and in 1799 was appointed tutor. IIe 
studied law and was admitted to the bar of New 
Haven in 1802. Chemistry as a science was then 
almost unknown in America, being taught, even 
in its rudiments, only at Philadelphia and Cam- 
bridge ; but the brilliant discoveries of Lavoisier, 
Sir Humphrey Davy, and others, had attracted 
much attention. Dr. Dwight, then president of 
Yale College, became interested in its introduc- 
tion into the college course as a regular depart- 
ment ef: instruction, and with that view offered 
to Mr. Silliman in 1802 the new chair of Chemistry. 
He consented to abandon his profession and ac- 
cept, it, if he could be allowed time and oppor- 
tunity for preparation for its duties. He accord- 


——— 


ingly passed a part of the next two years in 
Philadelphia, as a student with Dr. Woodhouse, 
and on his return to New Haven in 1804. deliv- 
ered a partial course of lectures on chemistry to 
the students of the college. 

In the. winter of 1805 he gave his first full 

course of lectures, and in the spring sailed for 
Europe to prosecute still further bis studies in 
physical science, and to procure books and 
apparatus for the college for the illustration of 
chemistry and physics. He visited the mining 
districts of England, attended the leotures of 
eminent professors in London and Edinburg, and 
attempted to visit France, but was stopped at 
Antwerp under the false charge of being an 
English spy. He returned after an absence of 
fourteen months, and resumed the duties of his 
professorship. His narrative of bis tour was 
published in 1810, under the title of Journal of 
Travels in England, Holland, and Scotland in 
1805-6” (2 vols. 8vo.; enlarged edition, 3 vola. 
12mo., 1820), and, being one of the earliest 
accounts of Great Britain by an educated Amer- 
ican, attracted much attention on both sides of 
the Atlantic. sok. 
' Immediately on the receipt of the account of 
Bir Humphrey Davy’s discovery of the metallic 
bases of the alkalies, Prof. Silliman repeated his 
experiments, and obtained, probably for the first 
time in the United States, the metals potassium 
and sodium, by the furnace process of Gay 
Lussac. In 1822, while engaged in a series of 
observations on the action of a powerful voltaic 
deflagrator on the model of Dr. Hare, he first 
established the fact of the transfer of particles 
of carbon from the positive to the negative 
electrode of the voltaic apparatus, with the cor- 
responding growth of the negative electrode, and 
the re-transfer when the charcoal points are 
shifted. This fact, with the fusion of the carbon 
in the voltaic arch, was one long disputed in 
Europe, but is now generally recognized. 

In 1818 Prof. Silliman founded the American 
Journal of Science and Arts, better known both 
in Europe and America as Silliman’s Journal, 
witb which his name is still connected, and of 
which for twenty years he was sole, and for 
eight years more senior editor. This journal, at 
firet a quarterly, but now a bi-monthly periodical, 
has for forty-six years been recognized at home 
and abroad as the chief repository of American 
physical science. In 1838, his son, Benjamin 
Silliman, junior, became associated with him in 
the editorship of the work, and in 1846 it was 
transferred by the senior editor to Professors 
J. D. Dana and B. Silliman, junior. 

Professor Silliman was one of the earliest 
American lectarers on scientific subjects to large 
miscellaneous audiences. He had for many 
years given public lectures in New Haven, on 
chenistry, geology, and allied topics, to audiences 
of citizens, and with excellent effect in promoting 
a taste for science and a desire for its advance- 
ment. In May, 1834, be was invited to Hartford 
to deliver a popular cocree on scientific subjects, 
and in September following to Lowell. In 1836 
and 1836 he gave more extended courses in Bos- 
ton and New York. In 1839 he opened the 
Lowell Institute of Boston by a course on geology, 
and in the three succeeding years followed with 
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courses on experimental and theoretical chemistry 


in the same institution. He has also delivered 
repeated courses of popular lectures in Boston, 
Lowell, Salem, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Buffalo, 8t. Louis, Mobile and New Orleans, 
many of them illustrated by brilliant and inter- 
esting experiments. In 1880 Professor Silliman 
published a text-book on “ Chemistry” in two 
volumes, for the use of his students, and in the 
previous year he had published an edition of 
Bakewell's Geology,“ with notes and append- 
ices, which in the oourse of ten years passed 
through three editions. 

In 1853 he resigned his professorship, and was 
made Professor Emeritus, but at the request of 
his colleagues he continued to lecture on geology 
till Jane, 1855, when he gave his closing aca- 
demic course. The simplicity and moderation of 
Professor Silliman's physical habits, and his 
constant activity, contributed to give him a 
firm and vigorous old age, free from mental or 
bodily infirmity ; and to the last he took a great 
interest in the progress of science, humanity, and 
freedom, at home and abroad. He was a mem- 
ber of numerous American and European scien- 
tific societies. 
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PRANZ MULLER. 


Tuis was a fairly formed head on a well-devel- 
oped body. 80 far as the functions of his body 
and brain were concerned, it is safe to state that 
all were in health, and that Nature dealt liberally 
by Franz Muller, denying bim nothing which was 
essential, had it been duly developed, to the full- 
est manhood. Observe the portrait. 

Though not an attractive face to a physiogno- 
mist, this is not so bad as one may meet any day 
on our streets. That was not an inferior forehead, 
nor was there any want of brain in it., The 
mouth, the chin, the jaws, and the cheeks were 
well formed, but the eyes were almost meaning- 
less, except as organs of vision. The nose was 
undeveloped, indicating a want of mental culture. 

The brain was wide and short rather than high 
or long, and the animal impulses were strong. 
The top-head, embracing Veneration, Conscien- 
tiousnees, Hope, and Spirituality, was moderate 
in development and probably inactive, and al- 
most without influence; consequently he was 
weak, and an easy subject for any temptation. 
But what was his motive for committing murder 
and robbery’? We can give no other answer than 
the supposition that his immediate wants or fan- 
cied necessities required the means for their grat- 
ification. 

It appeared in evidence that he had recently 
lost a watch—said to have been stolen from him 
by lewd women with whom he had associated ; 
that the loss so worked upon his mind that he be- 
came very unhappy, even desperate—we should 
say a little warped—and was heard to remark 
that he would have snother at any hazard. He 
saw a single gentleman, who wore a watoh and 
chain, enter a railway carriage alone, and acting 
on the impulse of the moment, he entered the 
same apartment ; and soon after the train started, 
it appears that he disabled his victim, robbed him 
of his watch and hat, pitched his body out of the 
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PORTRAIT OF FRANZ MULLIB. 


door or window—whether dead or alive and 
then made his escape to America, where many 
other European criminals find their way -was ar- 
rested on the ship before landing and taken back 
to England; tried, convicted, and condemned, 
and was executed on the 14th of last November. 
That he was guilty, we have no doubt; but that 
he was altogether bad, or past redemption, we do 
not believe. Had he been properly educated, 
and placed under religious influences when young, 


be could have become a good and a useful citizen. 


He was the unfortunate subject of adverse cir- 
cumstances, became perverted by bad habits, com- 
mitted a high crime, and paid the penalty with 
bis life. 

He was a German, born of poor parents; left 
destitute when a child ; grew up without the ad- 
vantages of moral or intellectual education; fell 
into bad company, and was lost to himself and to 


. the world. 
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Ax AuERICAN Lapy.— When Brummel was asked 
what made the gentleman. bis quick reply was, 
“ Starch, starch, my lord!’ This may be true; 
but it takes a great deal more to make a lady, 
and thongh it may seem singular, I am ready to 
maintain that no conceivable quantity of muslin, 
silk. or satin, edging, frilling, hooping, flouncing, 
or furbelowing, can per se, or per dress-maker, 
constitute a real lady. Was not Mrs. Abbott 
Lawrence just as much a lady when attired in 
twelve-cent calico in Boston. as when arrayed in 
full court dress at St. James, London? As Mrs. 
Washington was said to be so grand a lady.“ 


says a celebrated English visitor (Mrs. Thorpe), ` 


“ we thought we must put on our best bibs and 
bands; so we dressed ourrelves in our most ele- 
ant ruffles and silks, and were introduced to her 
adyship; and don’t you think we found her 
knitting, and with her check apron on! She 
received us very graciously and easily, but after 
the compliments were over, she resumed her 
knitting. There we were without a stitch of 


work, and sitting in state, but Gen. Washington’s 
lady, with her own handa, was knitting stockings 
for her husband.” Does not that sweet repub- 
lican simplicity command your admiration ? 


[Republican etiquette in America is one thing, 
aristocratic etiquette in Europe is quite another. 
Here, it is the mind that makes the man ;” there, 
it is inherited nobility, or wealth, which is propped 
up and held in place by the people. Here, hon- 
est industry and ¿abor are respected. There, it 
is the reverse, and a mere laborer is only a “ serv- 
ant.” America is the country for freedom, in 
which every individual counts one; in Europe, 
only the upper classes vote. But if they prefer 
their mode, let them have it. Only let them keep 
hands off, and not meddle or interfere with 
our mode of government, which sui/s us best. 
The following brief speech, from Prof. Agassiz, on 
American and European institutions, is in point :] 

„My Friends: After staying eighteen years in 
this country, I have repeatedly asked myself what 
was the difference between the institutions of the 
Old World and those of America; and I have 
found the answer in a few words. In Europe, 
everything is done to preserve and maintain the 

rerogatives of the few; in America, everything 
fs done to make a man of him who has any of the 
elements of manhood in him. Now, gentlemen, 
the fate of these institutions is in your hands. 
You will decide whether they are to be perpetu- 
ated forever to help Europe throw off nny 
and reform its illiberal institutions, and to bring 
them up to the stand-point of our liberal institu- 
tions. Te do that, believe me, there is only one 
way - bold on to those who have defended those 
institutions manfully, re-elect those who have 
repelled the assaults of armed foes against them, 
and thoee who have defended your rights in 
Congrees, and you will conquer.”’ 


— a O- Gir 


A wit once asked a peasant what part he per- 
formed in the great drama of life? I mind my 
own business,” was the reply. 
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NATURE'S VOICES. 


Bzz how Nature's forces round us 
Work and spin, 
Never hasting, never resting— 
Ceaseless din; 
Bystems, planets in their courses, 
Rivers hasting from their sources 
Each and all with mingled voices 
Strive to win. 


See the elemental warfare, 
How they strive 
Nature's high behests to hasten, 
All alive ; 
Each dependent on the other, 
As a brother to a brother, 
Link their Joys with one another— 
So they thrive 


Seasons come and go unceasing 
In their change; 
Ocean's bosom ever throbbing; 
In the range 
Of wood and air and water 
Comes their loud resounding laughter 
While the dreamy cchoes after 
Interchange, 


Seeds are springing into action 
All around, 
Or are husbanding their powers 
In the ground, 
Seeking rest that they may gather 
Strongth for every new endeavor 
"Neath the cold and wintry weather, 
Safe and sound. 


Good and evil ever mingled, 
Light and shade; 
It is only by their union 
Worlds are made; 
Jove himself can never change them, 
For they are eternal with him, 
But in balance due he makes them 
Glow and fade. 


Everything in perfect order— 
Friction none, 


From the starry planets spinning 
Round the sun, 


Through all grades of Nature's kingdom, 


To the litle plant that seldom 
Feels the sunlight’s joyous welcome, 
Go and come. 


Thousand are these mighty forces, 
Great and small; 
You could never in a lifetime 
Count them all; 
Greater laws control the lesser, 
Who, in turn, fulfi!l the higher 
Each in their appointed manner 
Bide their call. 


List! O nations! to the echoes 

Loud and clear— 
Gentle reader, take the eu;nmons 

To your ear; 
Man is Nature's microcosm, 
Fall of every gracc and rhythm, 
Of creation'’s boundless realm 

List and hear, 


Every power, gift, or fancy 
i Needs control ; 


Let them all in duc proportion, 
Mind and soul, 
Each receive its proper action, 
Without anger, heat, or passion, 
In harmonious due relation 
To the whole, 


Onward! is the cry resounding 
Every where ;- 
God throughout all nature showing 
Plain and clear, 
That to live we must be active, 
Pleasure comes not to the passive, 
But to those who are creative, 
Therefore fear. 


tral range from nose to occiput. There was some- 
thing of the Napoleon in her composition, and 
just the least approach toward the masculine — 
not enough to be objectionable, but just enough 
to give self-reliance, individuality, and indepen- 
dence. All questions would be between herself 
and her God rather than between her and others. 
Sach a person is above flattery, and above the fear 
of man. Trusting, believing, and resigned to His 
will, she would not be easily cast down nor de- 
pressed, but would take a hopeful view of all 
things desired, but not disappointed at reverses. 
Such a nature would become a natural magnet, 


= the center of attraction to all who knew her, and 


pe : being suitably mated. fit to become the mother of 


THE MOTHER OF JOHN WESLEY. 


MRS. SUSANNAH WHSLEY. 


A Most marked physiognomy. See how expres- 
sive! What character in those features! How 
different from that flat, tallowy, soulless look 
which we sometimes observe in meaningless 
faces! This lady was evidently cultivated and 
refined. She must have been highly educated 
and thoroughly called out in all her faculties. 
There is no indication of “ arrested development” 
here. See what a nose! How beautiful! magnifi- 
cent! It is evidently like that of her father, and 


the same was transmitted to her son John, who ` 


became the great apostle of Methodism. 

On close analysis, it will be seen that there 
was a most striking resemblance between the 
mother and theson. Compare any of the standard 
likenesses of John Wesley with this, and our 
statement will require no other confirmation. 
The temperament of both mother and son was 
fine, and that of the mother exquisitely so. With 
a body of moderate size and symmetrical mold, 
with all the functions in high health—vigorous, 
active, wide-awake, and full of spirit—she would 
animate and inspire all who came within her in- 
fluence. Note how calm, clear, and yet how ex- 
pressive the eye with its long lashes; how dis- 
tinct, well-formed, and developed the nose, and 
what a beautiful chin! That well-cut, slightly 
open, and regular womanly mouth. Those loving 
lips. The beautifully formed and not over large 
forehead, and a head—concealed by the cap— 
high in the center, long and broad on top, alarge 
cerebellum, with Ideality, Sublimity, Time, and 
Tune well developed. There was both economy and 
kindness, devotion, integrity, Faith, Hope, Char- 
ity, and steadfastness. Nor was she wanting in 
courage, will, or fortitude. The perceptive fac- 
ulties were full, with large Order—the basis of 
method—ism ; large Individuality, Eventuality, 
Comparison, Human Nature, and the entire cen- 


a man so simple, so great, and so good as was 
the venerable John Wesley. If not of noble 
birth, she was of gentle blood, and most queenly 
as well as most motherly in character. The cir- 
cumstance of birth alone—not of majesty or soul 
—left her to reign through life in the hearts of 
all who knew her, rather than on a glittering man- 
made throne. 

May the same good spirit by which the saintly 
Susannah Wesley was animated, fill the souls of 
all men and women. 


— —— 
OLD GORDON AND HIS LAD DIES. 


Joun Gorpon, who died a few years ago, near 
Turiff, Banffshire, Scotland, was reputed to have 
attained the remarkable age of one hundred and 
thirty-two years. Most travelers in that part 
called at his cottage, and among the visitors one 
day, about the close of harvest, was a young En- 
glishman, who, coming up to the door of the cot- 
tage, accosted a venerable-looking man, knitting 
hose, with— 

“ So, my old friend, can you see to knit at your 
advanced period of life? One hundred and thir- 
ty-two is, truly, a rare age.” 

“ Plague take the man ! it’ll be my grandfather 
ye’re seeking. I’m only seventy-three. Ye’ll find 
him round the corner o' the hous'.“ 

On turning round the corner, the stranger en- 
countered a debilitated old man, whose whitened 
locks bore testimony to his having long passed the 
meridian of life, and whom the stranger at once 
concluded to be John Gordon himself. 

“ You seem wonderfully fresh, my good sir, for 
so old a man. I doubt not you have experienced 
many vicissitudes in the course of your very long 
life? 

“ What’s your wull, sir?“ inquired the person 
addressed, whose sense of hearing was somewhat 
impaired. 

The observation wag repeated. 

“ Oh, ye’ll be wanting my father, I reckon ; he’s 
i' the yaird there.“ 


The stranger now entered the garden, where he 
at last found the venerable old man busily em- 
ployed in digging potatoes, and humming “ The 

attle of Harland.” 

“I have had some difficulty in finding yon, 
friend, as I successively encountered your grand- 
son and son, both of whom I mistook for you; in- 
deed, they seem as old as yourself. Yet labor is 
rather hard for one at your advanced age.” 

“ It is,“ replied Jobn ; “but I’m thankfu’ that 
I’m able for’t, as the laddies—boys—puir things, 
are no very stout now.” 
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Patent Office Department, 


The range of mechanical invention fs a true indez of human progress. 


Snort Hanp.—An ingenious foreign mechanic 
bas invented an instrument for the purpose of taking 
short-haod notes with more than the usual rapidity. It 
consists of a series of levers worked by keys like a piano, 
and acting on a st of types which impress themselves on 
a slip of paper that is gradually unrolled. Worked only 
with one finger, an ordinary reporter can work as quickly 
as tbe best short-hand reporter, but by using the two 
hands the rapidity is increased imménsely.— The papers. 

[We should like to see this new invention, It is fortu- 
nate for inventors and discoverers that the tru’h or falsity of 
their claims do not depend on the more belief or anbelief 
of any one; and our op:nion,” which has been solicited 
in regard to the above, amounts to nothing—but till we 
know more, we may be classed among the doubters.— 
Ep. A. P. J.] 

CuLtivaTE FLAX.— Mr. Friedlander delivered 
a lecture at the Dublin Industrial Exhibition lately on 
the cnitivation of flax. The acreage of fi:x in Ireland 
this year is about 300,0 %. The seed of this, if carefully 
saved, wilt yield £3 an acre, and thus, tbe lecturer re- 
marked, we have £2,400,000 dependent on the care exer» 
cised in pulliag and rippling. 

Toe Irish linens are almost as celebrated in commercial 
circles as American cotton. But we can grow in this 
country flax, hemp, colton, wool, acd silk in the highest 
degree of perfection, and in unlimited quantities. The 
production of flux ia tbe North this year will bo greater 
than ever before, aud in no small measure take the place 
of cotton. 

Giove Manouractcre.—The best gloves in the 
country are mude in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Connecticut. These gloves are of various 
kinds, meatly roude from deer, gt, and sheep skins, tho 
deerskins from South America and our own Western Ter- 
ritories, the goaiskins from Scuth America the West In- 
dies, Mexico, and the Sandwich Islands, and the sheep- 
skins from England and the Cape of Good Hope. The skin 
of the English sheep is finer and more durable than ours, 
but the species known asthe Cape sbeep has a skin of a 
Aber so fine and ela-tic ns closely to resemble kid, and ca- 
pable of rivaling that elegant article, for which it is often 
sold. 


Giterarp Hotices. 


[42 works noticed in Toe PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annemed.] 


tt Frox Dan To Beersuesa;’’ or, The Land of 

Promise as it now appears, jacluding a Description of 

the Boundaries, Topography, Agriculture, and Inhabit- 

ants of that Wonderful Land, with Illustrations, Maps, 
and Engravings. By Rev. J. P. Newman, D.D. La 
12mo. Pp.455. Pricc, $2. New York: Messrs. Harper 

Brothers, 

Tur Hoty LAND, THE Hoty Lann! Who ever tires 
reading graphic descriptions, by intelligent travelers, 
of the lund of Our Saviour and the Aposties? And who 
would oot deny himself any poor luxury if he could 
thereby save the means which would enable him to visit, 
in person, the ground our Saviour trod. But the next best 
thing t> a personal view is to look through the intelligent 

and well-cultivated eyes of another. In the volume before 

us we have many full-page engravings, illustrating build- 
jogs, m numents, temples, gates, thrones, and cities, with 
accurate and detailed descriptions, harmonized with 
Scriptural statements. Rev. Dr. Newman, the author, is 
every way qualified to pruduce such a work. He has a 
splendid body, a fine large brain, amply developed in the 
. Intellect, with excellent descriptive powers, and a warm 
feeliny-full nature. He puts his soul into his work, and 
always inspires hia reader or his hearer. He was selected 
by the Bishop to go South and reorganize the churches. 
He is now doing a most useful work in New Orleans. 
May he be sustained with health, and with the means 
necessary to bring order out of chaos, and point erring, 
dissipated, and fallen men to their duties and to their 
Maker. Read “From Dan to Beersheba.” 


THe ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL Recisren or RURAL 
AFFAIRS AND CULTIVATOR ALMANAC For 1565, contain- 
ing practical suggestions for the Farmer and Horticul- 
turisi, embellished with about 180 beautiful engravings. 
By J. J. Toomas. Published by Luther Tucker & Son, 
Albaoy, N. Y. Price, 25 cents; prepaid by post. 


We believe in the gratuitous distribution of religious 
tracta, papers, books, etc., where they may do good, and 
most cheerfully contribute toward supplying soldiers in 
the field and in hospital, and the poor everywhere, with 
suitable reading matter; but we do not know of anything 
in print which would be likely to prove more acceptable 
to ali classes than this useful and beautifal rural hand- 
book. Agricultural societies should distribute a million of 
copies among the people. Farmers, mechanics, merchants, 
teachers—all should read it. It would kindle a love for 
home, and iutensify the desire for improvement by its 
prac:ical suggestions, which would result in inducing the 
reader to plant trees and take care of them; to build com- 


foriable houses and sheds for his family and his stock: to 
underdrain his lands; toapply macbinery in {ts cultivation. 
and in gathering his crops, by which mach hard labor 
may be saved: in rhort, to “apur him up” and to open his 
eyes to his real interests. This Rurat Annual gives the 
gist of pouderous volumes, and all for 85 cents. It may 
be ordcred from this office. 


Memoirs or Ligut.-Gen. Scorr, LL.D. Written 
by himself. Two volumes, witb a portrait. Now York: 
Sheldon & Co. 1864. Price, $4. 


It has been generally known that Lieut.-Gen. Scott was 
engaged in preparing a record of his lifo and times, and 
the work now before us, in these two bandsome volumes, 
has been looked for with great interest. It will not dis- 
appoint the publi-. In a literary point of view it Is quite 
open to criticism; but the general reader, disregarding its 
ſuults of style and the frequent lack of correct taste which 
its pages manifest, will read, enjoy, and be instructed ; 
for, in spite of ite literary imperfections, it is a capital book, 
and one that should find a place on the shelves of every 


loyal American. The Philadelphia Press truly says: 
“ Winficld Scott does well to place his autobiography 
befure the world. All his life he has emphatically been a 
soldicr. It has pleased God to make him a successful one, 
and his own good conuuct has prevented any blot upon 
his escutcheon. He is the American Bayard, ‘sans peur 
et sans reproche’! The life of such a soldier must convey 
a great moral lesson to his countrymen.” 


Tux Grpstes oF Danzs’ Dikk; a Story of Hedge 
Life in England in the yoar 1865. By George 8. 
aire ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1864. Price, 


Mr. Phillips has here strung upon a thread of story a 
valuable collection of instructive facts—a great deal of 
curious and trustworthy loformation regarding the man- 
ners, customs, history, and habits of that singular and 
mysterious people, the gipeies. The author, who lived 
among them for two years on terms of the greatest ine 
timacy, is well qualified to give us truthful pictures of their 
half-wild life. 
FAuMiLIAR Letrrers rRos Europe. By Cornelius 


Conway Felton. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1864. 
Price, 81 75. 


The title of Prof. Felton's book exactly conveys the idea 
of what it is, and one of its principal charms lies in the 
familiar, anpretending, easy style in which the author 
narrates his experience during a European tour. No one 
tires of such reading. We are continually amused and 
instructed, but never fatigued or boted. The writer knew 
what to see and how to describe what he saw. The result 
is a rcadable and instructive book. 


Twice Toup Tares. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Complete in two volumes. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1665. Price, $8. 


This is the blue and gold edition, with a portrait, of this 
wonderful and universally admired series of stories. It is 
not necessary, at this late day, to say anything iu praise of 
Hawthorne or to recommend his books. It is enough to 
announce them. In their externals these volumes are 
perfect gems. — 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. Jameson. 

a two vola. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1665. Price, 


A beautiful edition in blue and gold of this well-known 
and most excellent work. We are glad to meet an old 
favoriie in this new and elegant dress. Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields deserve the thanks of the reading public for the 
zeal and good taste with which they cater for their enter- 
talnment and instruction. 


— — . ——— 
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A New Armosr na. By Gail Hamilton. Boston: 

Ticknor & Fields. 18. & Price, $1 50. 

This is a case in whi-A the title-page leaves one entirely 
in the dark in regard to ‘he object and scope of the work 
to which it is prefixed. Any guessing ia roference to what 
“A New Atmosphere“ caa mean, will be sure to be wido 
of the mark. Well, no inatter about the title-page. Gail 
Hamilton has written a book on Woman and Her Rela- 
tions,” with special reference to the prevailing ideas of 
marriage as her only p-aper destiny, and this is it, in spite 
of its tide. The autbor sets forth her views in her usual 
direct, forcible, and iner brusgue style. She strikes 
boldly at some of the most crying evils in our educational 
and social systems, and ella, so plainly that she can not 
be misunderetood, mat. , wholesome and to litle heeded 
truths; bnt physiology “nd sociology, regardless of Gall 
Hamilton, still point t. he fact that marriage and mater- 
nity are among the most important of the ends for which 
woman was created. 

New Booxs.—Among the late issues of the 
press not elsewhere not._ed in these pages we may men- 
tion the following, all C? which may’ be ordered through 
us, as In various ways an“ degrees valuable or interesting: 


Lire or NaroLl rox. By Baron Jomioi. From the 
French, with Notes by H. W. Halleck, LL.D., Maj.-Gen., 
ete. Four vols. Pric:, @25. 

How To Ger 4 Farm Ann How ro F Om. By the 
author of Ten Acres Euough.” Price, 81 50. 

Poems. By J. G. Saxe, with a portrait. Price, $2. 

Essays, Morat, PorrrioaL, anD Aatneric. By Herbert 
Spencer. Price, $2. 

Jonx Gopracy’s Forruwss ; a Story of American Life. 
By Bayard Taylor. Price, $2. 

SPECTROPIA ; or, Surnrising Spectral Illusions, showing 
Ghosts Everywhere and of any Color. Illustrated. Price, 
$1. ; 
Tun Amrrtcax Bol 3 Boox or Sports. 600 pp. and 
nearly 700 engravings. "rice, $3 50. 

FoLLowme Tus Fira3. By “Oarleton.” Price, $1 50. 


Hovsz anp Home Paras. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Price, $2. 

Books Recervep.—We have received, too late 
for further notice this . onth, Hymns of the Ages,” third 
series (82), and “Legends of the Monastic Orders,” by 
Mrs. Jameson ($1 50), tum Tioknor & Fields; and “The 
Life Boat” and “Dora Darling,” two beautifal juvenile 
books ($1 50 each), from T. E. Tilton & Oo. 


Lz Bon Ton for December has come promptly 
to our table, where it ia sure to attract attention. Its iius- 
trations are superb. Monthly; $700 aa year; angle 
copies, with fall-sized pe‘‘erns, 75 cents. 


Nsw Musi0.— Froin Oliver Ditson, Boston, we 
have received “ Polka Mazurka from Faust,“ by E. 
Kelterer ; “ Smith’s Mai ch,” by Lep. Winner; “The Lost 
Chord,” a song, by Wini-m Hertz; and Will You Come 
to Meet Me, Darling ? « ballad, by L. H. Gurney. 

From Horace Waters, New York, we have “ Beautiful 
Annie,” by J. G. Clark > - Our Flag, Our Army, and Our 
President,” quartette, by W. H. Perry; Atianta’s Ours,” 
song and chorus; Ber This Gently to My Mother; 
“Maryland’s Free.” 

Our Youna Forks An Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine for Boys and riris. Edited by J. T. Trowbridge, 
Gall Hamilton, and Lucy Larcum. Contributions will be 
made by Mr. and Mre Agassiz, Mra. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Whittier, and others. Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, the pr`lishers, state that the valuable 
aid of Mr. Darley has wren secured, and the first number 
will be enriched by designs from his pencil. A finely eu- 
gra ved steel portrait of -vme popular author will be given 
in the first number of each volume. The portrait in the 
opening number will be hat of Thomas Hughes, author 
of Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby.” 

Sixty-four pages octave. To be published monthly, at $3 
a year. Single number:. twenty cents. 

Such a magazine as is promised, written by such 
scholarly writers, and published by such tasteful and 
enterprising publishers, can not fail to take the lead in the 


line proposed. 
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QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST" wil be an- 
ewered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiontty. (Questions of personal interest will 
be prompily answered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, sire wilt try to respond in the 
“next number” Pour Best THovents” solicited. 


—— 


MxxrAatl, Wrakness.—A. L. Ist. In a case of 
what is called mental weak ness, is it the material organs, 
or the primary mental faculties of the mind, that are or be- 
come Wenk? If the latter, how is it that weakness is com- 
pat'bie with an immaterial, immortal principle ? 


Ans. Minds differ from cach other in power aud qual- 
ity; but mental wenkness, as wè in this life recognize it, 
is mainly, if nut solely, caused by the original or acquir.-d 
defective condition of the material instruments. 


3d. Do phrenologi-ts recognizo the Holy Spirit as an 
agent in devcloping the moral faculties ? 


Ane. Phrendlogist- being educsted in different schools, 
differ in their organizations and in their theological views 
like other men. Some are atheistical, and believe that 
mind is the result of organic action through the brain, and 
that when the brain is disorganized the mind is annthi- 
lated. Other phrenologists believe with many other per- 
sone, who are not believers in the science, that man is not 
responsible for his character; that he follows blindly his 
impulses according to bis dcvelopmenis, aud carries into 
an immortal state the powers and aequirements attained 
here, and improves them or remains stationary according 
to the laws of that state of being. Other phrenologists 
believe that man is responsible for the use and the culture 
of all his powers—that he can use and improve or bury 
his talents ; that the Creator is our father and friend, and 
rules his children by moral lawa; that he has given us 
social faculties to love one another, and laws to guide that 
love; that he has given us propensities to protect and pro» 
vide for our bodily life, and laws to guide us ln their exer- 
cise; aud that he has given us moral faculties to enable us 
to love him, to know his will, and to do our duty to our 
fellow-man ; and that he imbues us with his spirit through 
those moral faculties, so that we are led to appreciate jus- 
tice, go ness, and spiritual life, and thereby to aspire after 
holiness nnd a likeness to our God and father. We pro- 
fees to belong to the latter class, and to be able to give a 
satisfactory reason for the faith which is in us. 


Expiess Misery.—Inquirer. It is easy to ask 
such questions as those you send us, and quite as easy to 
reply to them by asking adverse ones eqaally hard to an- 
swor, but we can give no aalisfactory reason for things 
beyond the sphere of reason. When you can clearly ex- 
plain why evil was admitted into the universe of God at 
all, you will perhaps be able to answer your own ques- 
tions in regard to its endless continuance. 


Drama.—You need a firsteclass education, good 
bodily traluing, and thorough culture in elocution; after- 
ward drilling in “stage business.” It is a Jong, weary 
toad to travel, aod the reward, if the very best, will hardly 
pay for the lubor. For the stage, a person noeds as mach 
education of the mind aod body as for the law. Many 
stumble into the dramatic profession without even a com- 
mon English education, and their whole careor f4 contin; 
ually marred by errors whieh th the pl4inrst of people detect. 


Tarroorp.—Is there any any way of erasing India- 
ink marke from a persou% band? I was foolish enough 
io younger days to have a cannon and au anchor tat- 
iode on my right band, and am now willing to pay lib- 
erally to have it taken off. 

Ane. The only way to remove the ink pricked into the 


living flesh ils“ by skinning? ” 


VIrATIVXXES.— Will you please point out the 
locality of Vitativeness?” Itis marked E on the Joum- 
Na, but as yet I have never been able to find it 


Ans. See the new phrenological bust for exact location. 
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Youxa Ammnica.—l. Why is it that the minds 


of children at the present day seem to be more developed 
ata given age than they were quarter of a century ago? 


Ans. Because they have many more facilities for culture 
and development, and because the parents of these chil- 
dren were more cultivated than their grandparents. Dif- 
ferent modes of living tend also to prematurely oall forth 
and refine the mind, frequently to the damage of the 
health and the shortening of life, 


2. Do you think all men would be equally good, benevo- 
lent, high-minded, and experience all the finer feetings, if 
they were etucated, brought iuto socicty, aud treated as 
equals by the so- styled aristocrats ? 


Ans. If all were organized alike that would be the 
case, but never until they are. The wide differences now 
existing between the cultivated and the uncultivated 
could be very much narrowed by a coarse of proper and 
persistent education, but it would take throe or four gen- 
erations to bring up to a high poiut the ohlidren of boors 
who for several generations bave had no culture. 

Man is a being needing culture; be has a right to it; it 
is a part of his heritage, and should not bo withheld. 


Excess or TemreraMeNnt.—P. 8 M. Being un- 
derstood that a combination of the temperaments in 
pele to a marriage is des'rable, yer in case of an excess 

n any one temperament, which is the most favorable and 
which the most unfavorable in view of progeny ? 


Ane. Vital least unfavorable—mental moet so. 


Mewmory.—I know a young man who seldom remembors 
an errand on which he is directly sent. yet his Eventunlit 
is so } that the event of his blunder can never be ef- 
faced. hat faculty, then, distinct from Evrentuality, re- 
members errands f 


Ana. We think he lacks Individuality, and is absent- 
minded. The chagrin and trouble of forgetting impresses 
the fact on the mind. 

Sounp.— What faculty judges of the distance of sound ? 

Ans. Comparison, and Time with Tune. 


Larar Ears.— What do large ears indicate? and vice 
versa? 


Ans. The larger the ear—other conditions being equal— 
the greater iu capacity in reference to its primary func- 
tion—bearing—aud the ideas connected with sound, as 
music, rhythm, rbyme, ete. 


PronocraPuy.—Old Subscriber. Will you give 


the phrenological developments necessary for the making 
of a good reporter, as well as the prominent facial signs? 


Ans. Large Form, Size, Weight, Order, and Constrac- 
tiveness would be eesential—Comparison, Causality, and a 
good memory; a fine temperament, with quickness of per- 
ception; a flexible mind and muscle; a good car, i. e., the 
best hearing, perseverance, application, steadfastness, and 
an aptitude for acquiring knowledge. In addition, at 


least a good common-school education, with an onward 
and an upward tendency. To be a reporter, one 
must be deficient in nothing, but well developed. 


AIR anv SuxIdHr.— B. E. C. Send us the 
t Experience” you refer to, briefly narrated. 

Iuuicration.—American. The immigration, 
or, rather, importation of foreign paupers and criminals 
is a great evil, and should be as far as possible prevented ; 
but we believe your fears of danger from the introduction 
of foreign laborers aud artisans are entirely unfounded. 
There is no prospect of an overstocked labor market for a 
long time to come. 


FELONSs—CAUsE AND Curzs.—Impure blood, pro- 
duced by bad diet, bad drink, bad air, and bad living 
generally. A body built up on plain, simple food, pure 
air, and pure water will not be subject to felons. But 
th ee who subsist on noxious substances, whose blood be- 
comes impure, will be subject to boils, felons, rheumati«s, 
eruptions, and other diseases. 

Curz.—Purify the blood by temperate living, not by 
swallowing drugs, bitters, pills, or other patent medical 
slope, which only agyravate the evil. Keep the por s of 
the ekin open by bathing, the bowels reguiar by proper 
diet, the Junge « xpanded by breathing pore alr, and the 
whole system in healthy action by vigorous budily exer- 
olses, and yon will have no more felons. 


Tas Laxauagss.—Yes. Good education in- 
clades a knowledge of the principal langusges— French, 
German, Greek, Latin, ete. 
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H. W. F., Batavia.—Can 
hite Latest Ed on V 


yonr JounnaL Where I can g 
orso Eng Pub. 


Ane, Our medium“ has looked into the teacups, sum- 
moned the sublunary spirite, consulted the oracles, but 
failed to elicit a response to the above. For once we 
reluctantly answer: Guess not,” “can't tell,” “don 
know.“ — 

Minrnrulxrss.— J. N. M. Ist. Is Mirthfulness 
located beneath the temporul ridge f 

Ans. It is located partly above and partly below that 
ridge, or across that ridge, and extends about as high up 
as Causality. 

2d. Is Time located beneath the temporal ridge? 

Ans. Mainly above it, See the new phronological bust 
for exact location of ui the > organs. 


MARKING Craara.—It re requires much experience 
to become accurate in marking the organs of the brain, as 
it must be done by the Jjadgment, and that ls acquired by 
experience. Of course, if two persons differ in marking, 
we should naturally give the preforeuce w the one bav- 
ing had the largest experience. 


À Sr .—Ella. What a, age requires the most 
eep 

Ans. Infancy, youth, and old age, and persons who use 
the mind more than the muscles, 

“Wuar Can I Do?'’—J. K. B. As you give 
us only your initials, and we do not find your name as a 
subscriber on our booke, we are unable to write you as you 
request—therefore we reply in tiie manner. 

If you will give us your full name and adress, we shall 
be happy to send you the Mirror of the Mind,” which 
will give you all the information you need as to how to 
have likenesses taken, and what measurements of head 
and body are necessary to send us for cxamination, that 
We may tell you “ what you are best calcululed to do.” 

Any other person sending us a three-cent stamp will re- 
ocive the Mirror of the Mind” by first mail. 


Iprors.—F. L. 8. You say in your JOURNAL 
that you have seen perfect idiots. Now, in asserting this, 
you assert that they do not belong to the genus homo, for 
mun is a rational animal. Non-phrenologiats would say 
that their reason is dormant, but yoa can not. 


Ans. An idiot is a buman bein: without the organie 
conditions necessary fur manifesting rational faculty ust 
as a blind man is “a human being without the organio 
conditions necessary for manifesting the fucuity of sight.” 
Hither faculty, so far as power of manifestation is con- 
cerned, is “dormant.” 80 you sce we can say the same 
thing avd give a reason for it. The soul or rational priu- 
ciple may exist In the man without the physical conditions 
necessary to ita development, as the soul-power to see 
natural things is restricted by defective eyes. 


M. E. 8.—Is light a distinct substance, or 
matter independe:t of sun, moon, or stars? Was Hannibal 
the hero of Carthage, a negro? Are persons that are en- 
18 deficient jn the moral and intellectual faculties 
destitute ot soul? 


Ans. Light is certainly independent of the sun, moon, 
and stars, since it is made artificially in various ways, but 
whether it is mut:er remains a problem to be so'ved. It 
has neither weight or form, which sre both attributes of 
matter as the subject is generally understood, 

Hannibal was a native of Carthage, a city of Africa, 
founded by the Pheenicians, a Syrian race resembling the 
Jews in complexion, and, to some extent, in features and 
character also. He was probably of that race, and en- 
Urely without negro blood. 

There are no persons entirely doficient in the moral and 
int-liectual faculties, however dormant they may be. 

— 

M. M. T.— 1. What constitutes the mind? 

Ans. It is that which acts through organization in the 
present life, maniſesung intelligence, will, moral sentiment 
and aſſeei on. 

2. What is darkness, erpecially Egyptian darkness ? 

Ans. The absence of light—Just as cold is the absence 
of heat. 

The question respecting Joshua we refer to your minia- 
ter. His answer will be quite as satisfactory to you as 
ours, and probably the same. 
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Marryine COUs .- A Subscriber. In the Oc- 
tober number of the JOURNAL you state your objections to 
the marriage of ovusine. I suppose you refer particulariy 
to rt cousins, and in that case are very proper; but I 
think there cau be no serious objection to the marriage of 
second couslat Caren ariy where the two parties resem- 
ble those of their parents respectively, between whom 
there is no blood relationship. 


Ans. You are right in your inference, but the farther 
apart the relationship is, the better. 


General Stems. 


CARPENTER’S PAINTING OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN’s 
ExancipaTion PerReooLamaTiox is nat only an excellent 
work of art, bei ag so true to nature, but it commemorates 
one of the greatest events in American history. There is 
a grandeur, an almost apo-tolic solemnity in its effect, 
which to th beholder is most impressive The artist 
felt the magnitude of the work, and was inspired by the 
spirit of the great occasion. Think of it; a plain, humble, 
sincere individual, whom Providence had placed for a 
brief period at the head of onr nation, surrounded by his 
cabinet of advisers, liberating from the bondage of slavery 
nearly four millions of human beinge! Never before 
was there any single act of any emperor, king, queen, or 
potentate to compare in magnitude to thie! The thought- 
fal President, with the written proclamation, had assembled 
his cabinet, composed of Messra Seward, Chase, Wells, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, and Blair, to announce to them, to 
the slaves, and to the world, this, the masterpiece of all 
proclamations; and the artist imbibed the great idoa, put 
it on canvas, and preserved it in oll! 

It le now to be engraved on steel, and will find its way 
into the households of patriots everywhere. The picture 
is now on exhibition in Boston. Look at it. Subecribe 
for a copy of the engraving; put it in a frame, and hang it 
in a conspicuous place, and remember the concluding 
words of the proclamation which called it forth, namely: 
“ UPON THIS ACT, BELIEVED TO BE AN ACT OF JUSTICE, 
WARRANTED BY THE CONSTITUTION UPON MILITARY ons- 
airy, I INVOKE THE CONSIDERATE JUDGMENT OF MANKIND 
AND THE GRACIOUS FAVOR OF ALMIGHTY Gop.” 

CANNED, BOTTLED, OR PRESERVED Fnurrs.— Man 
has sought out many inventions,” and one of the moet 
useful of modern times is that of preserving fruits, fresh 
as when plucked from the living vine or the tree, “done 
up” in their own delicious juices. By the new process, no 
salt, vinegar, or alcohol is required; nor is the life 
dried or baked out, mummy-like, to make them “ keep ;” 
bat when thoroughly ripe and in their prime, gentle hands 
pluck them tenderly and place them in air-tight veseele to 
be hermetically sealed, which secures perfect preserva- 
tion not only for a season or a year, but for several yeare, 
and if need be, for a voyage around the world, And ob, 
what a luxury for an luvalid exhausted by disease, burne 
fog up with fever,” with no appetite for common food, to 
b+ served with a dish of fresh, rare-ripe peaches, delicate 
strawberries, rich raspberries, or more hearty pears or 
plams! What is “chicken broth,” beef tea,” “ oyster 
stew,” or “turtle soup” to compare with those delicacies 
for the patient? But we need not sing praises to these 
God-given fruits. It is enough for us to call attention to 
their cullivation and preservation, and to state where they 
may be had for consumption. 

The best we have ever seen or tasted were those put up 
in glass bot:les by the Oneida Community,” near Utica, 
N. Y., and supplied through their agent, Mr. M. L. Bloom, 
at No. 40 Reade Street, New York, near Broadway, from 
whom we have received several sample bottles of various 
sorts. Reader, call on Mr. Bloom, end you will be tempted 
to obtain for your dearest friend that which would prove 
to be one of the most delicious, healthful, and acoeptable 
presents of the holiday season, 

Grapes rao Lake Errs.—We have been made 
the happy recipients of a most delicious present, in the 
shape of two boxes of the largest and finest Catawba 
grapes that we have seen since we left Ireland.” They 
were grown on an island in the lake, and presented by 
Mr. J.8. Palmer, of Putan Buy, near Sandusky, Ohio. 
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We count fruit-growers among the real reformers, for 
whatever ministers to the health of the people ministers 
to their happiness, and all good fruits tend to lessen the 
consumption of grosser food, and consequently to the 
refinement and improvement ef man. Mr. Palmer will 
please accept our warmest thanks for his beautiful, useful, 
and most delicious present. 


Rsv. ALEXANDER CLARK, formerly associated 
with Rev. Thomas H. Stockton, D.D., of Philadolpbia, 
has become pastor of the Union Chapel, Oincinnat!, Ohio. 
Mr. Clark continues to edit The School Visitor, which is 
pablished in Philadelphia. 


Iupgcitiry.—In one of the prominent medical 
colloges our lecturer on Military Surgeons, giving rules for 
the refasal of men, as substitutes, among many causes he 
instanced the one of imbecility, mentioning as a sure sign 
a sign no one, not even one of the two hundred composing 
his class of listeners—could fall to learn and remember; 
and this eure sign was the size of the head. Said this, our 
eminent professor, “ You have but to measure the size of 
the hea‘ of a recruit whom you think is imbecile, and if 
his head measure less than 28 inches, you may consider 
the man as such, and either refuse or discharge him.” 
And this is the year of Oar Lord 1564. 

[This professor must have been acting in the interest of 
our enemies, We have known effective soldiers who were 
not imbecile with heads not more than 21 inches in cir- 
camference. We would suggest that the head of this 
learned professor be measured, and if not under the pre- 
scribed size, that he be placed in the ranks. But if much 
more than 28 inches, that he be peremptorily dismissed. 
It would have been well had our correspondent given us a 
statement as to the quality and temperament of this new 
authority in anthropology.] 


Publishers Department. 


A New FA Trunk. — We shall commence in the 
February number a series of articles under the head of 
“ Our New Dictionary of Phrenology and Phystognomy,” 
and intended to cover the whole ground of these closely- 
related sciences, the organs and signs being taken up in 
alphabetical order and fully explained and illustrated. 


Tos New ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY 
anp Purrstoenomy for 1865 has forty-eight pages, with an 
ALMANAO for a HUNDRED YEARS, and contains, Physiog- 
nomy Illustrated, with engravings—Debate in Cranla— 
Physiognomy of our Generals lustrated— Color of the 
Eye—The Five Races of Man Illustrated Portrait of 
Palmer, the Poleoner—Self-Rellance—Signs of Character 
in the Eyes—A Ohaptee on Noszs— Where to Find a Wife, 
ete. The price of this little prompter ts only 10 cents, or 
$l a dozen. If prepaid by post, 2 cents extra. Supplied 
by agents, booksellers, and newsmen. It should have s 
place on every desk, in every business man’s office, in 
every soldiers knapsack, and be hung by the window 
corner of every cabin. Please address, Messrs. FowLrR 
AND Wx 18, 389 Broad wuy, New York. 


Bounp Vo.umes.— We have a few copies of this 
Jougna for 1364 and former years nicely bound and let- 
tered on the back, which may be had fur $8 and $3 a copy. 

We can farnish bound volames as follows: 1851—firat 
of the quarto series—at $3 a copy; 1852, $5; 1858, §3; 
18°4, $5; 1858, $5; 1856, 83: 1857, $5; 1559, $>; 1859, $3; 
1860, 85; 1°61, $5; 1862, $5; 1868, $5; 1884, $3—or’$60 for 
the set. If sent by post, 50 cents extra must be added. 


THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—For valuable 
ding, important hints, and excellence of design, it is 
ufisarpassed by medical periodicals.— Monticello Herald. 


(No, no, Mr. Herald, that will not do. We must not be 
classed with the “medical periodicals,” for we do not 
deserve it. We do not even advertise medicines of any 
sort.— Ep. A. P. J.] 


DErrRRED.— Portrait, character, and biography 


of the late Walter Savage Landor, the poet, and of Oscar 
F. Morril, the inventor. 
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A Goop Investwent—E. P. sent for a sample 
number of this JOURNAL, read it, and on the strength of its 
suggestions disoontinued the use of tobaeco, aod has now 
become a regular subscriber. He thinks be ehall ónd it 
not only a saving in the matter of bealth, but a very 
decided saving in pocket. May others follow his good 
example. 


Goon Tuwas ww Store.——-We have on hand and 
in preparation such a quantity and variety of interesting 
matter se not only warrants us in promising future num- 
bers equal to the present, but leads us confidently to exe 
pect to far surpass it. 


Business Notices. 


THe TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE Compa- 
NY.—For something new and useful to “ go-ahead” 
Americans, see advertieoment under the above title in our 
present number. Seeing the advantages to our people of 
such an enterprise, and knowing the reliability of the par- 
ties engaged in it, we take great pleasure in commending 
the same to the attentio:: of our readers. It will prove to 
be the poor man's support in affliction and a blessing to 
all widows and orphans who sball have been wisely pro- 
vided for. 


Der NarRENHAUS—THE MAp-Housk 
—has been beautifully photographed on a card ten by 
twelve inches, suitable for framing, and is one of the most 
effective pictures yet produced. Price 81. Ia a handsome 
frame, 83. May be had at th is office. 


Tue “ Bretro CHILDREN -a very re- 
markable trio—are now concertising under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Thompson. We have seen testimonials 
from Gottschalk and others, attesting to tbe extraordioary 
powers of these celebrated children. An evening with 
them would be very pleasantly remembered. 


PuHystoGNoMy.—Persons desiring in- 
struction in Physiognomy according to Dr. Redfield’s Sys- 
tem, will do well to apply to Mra. Seymour, £99 Broad way 
who is an accomplished and successful teacher. 


EXPLANATIONS oF U. S. Securrrizs.— 
Naw 7 8-10 Tesasury Nores.—Threo years to run from 
Aug. 15th. Interest in currency, by coupons, semi-an- 
nually, at T 8-10 per cent. per annum. Converiible, when 
due, into 5-20 gold-interest bonds. These notes are 50s, 
100s, 500s, and 1,000s. 

OLD 7 8-10 Tarasur Norzs.—These are all due and 
payable, interest in gol , and principal ta currency. They 
are clso fandable inte Ixes of 1881. 


5.20 Bowps.—These are redeemeble at any time between 
five and twenty years from their date at the option of the 
Government. They are in 50s, 100s, 500s, and 1,00°s. In- 
terest 6 per cent. per annum in gold—May and November, 
In baying and selling, the earned interest goes to the pure 
chaser. They are issued both with coupons and regie 
tered. The coupons ara most convenient for negotiating 
—the registered the best to keep. 


Sixes or 1881.—These are in 80, 700s, 500s, and 1 000s. 
Interest 6 per cent. per annum in gold, January and July. 
The carned interest goes to the purchaser. 

10-40 Boxps.—This is a 5 per cent. loan. Interest Sept. 
and March, tn gold. Principal payable at any time 
between ten and forty years at tne pleasure of Gov- 
ernment. The bonda are in 500s and 1 000s. 


Onn-Year Ceeriricates.—These bear six per cent. in 
currency. Intercst from the date of the certificate, and 
payable at the end of the year. These are in 1,000s and 
5,000s only. Interest to the seller. 

OLD Loans.—U. 8. 68 of 1867 and 1868; U. S. 58 of 1871 
and 1874; U. S. 58 of 1865. 


Tue Nationa, Ovrrexoy Bank, F. G. Adams, Pres., 
E. Scofield, Cash., is government agent for the sale and 
distribution cf the new 7 8-10 Treasury Note loan. Terms: 
par and interest from Aug. 15, less ¢ commission, and on 
orders of not leas than $5,000, the Express will be pre- 
paid. i 


a Google 
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Adherttsements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief ann:.uncements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each ‘neertion 
Must reach us by the 1th of the x uth. 


N RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGT A. M. P., 

M 258 Pacific Street, Brookly-, I. 

] ROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER- 
CULE, 68 and 65 Co:umh. : Bire: t, 

corner of Cranberry, Brooklyn, . Y. 

This es ablishment is located between 
Fulton and Wall S'reet Ferries, ^ the far- 
famed Brooklen Heights, overivoxing the 
cities of New York und Brooklyn, ad {is one 
of the most delightful residences fo Patients 
and Boarders that can be found, veing very 
convenicnt of access to the business part of 
New Tork. and yet so situated as „be free 
from its noise and confusion. 

Facilities are hero afforded for a thorough 
course of hygienic treatment, u ich em- 
braces the use of those agenci : hat the 
latest Investigations have proved to be the 
most effleuelous, inctudtng strict a ntion to 
diet, rest of mind and body; the l trop; an 
system of JiyproratHy, which combines 
with the ordinary water treatm ‘nt, judi- 
ciou-ly applied, the still more pete t action 
of the Turgisa Barn; the Swzpisn Move- 
MENT Core, aud the various E’ “OTgIOAL 
appliances, 

‘Tne Teresu Barns of the Estabishment 
have rec-ntly been enlarged and improved, 
in orter to accommodate the increasing de- 
mand for their benefits aud lux .ries. For 
terms, e c., address, 

CHAS. H. SHEPARI M.D. 


HE LAWS OF LIFE.—A Month! 

Journal of sixteen quarto page Edite 
by Miss Harrier N. Austrx, M d, and 
Jaus C. Jaokson, M.D. 

This perodical is principally „ voted to 
the elaboration and promulgatin of the 
laws of life, with the design p marily of 
teaching persons how to live so a to avoid 
sickness ; ard secondly, of teachin, the sick 
how to grt weil without the use „ any Drug 
or Medicine whatever. These ( I-cts are 
plainly and earnes'ly set forth by he Edi- 
tors, und we are happy to say vuh great 
success.—Chriatian Advocate, 

Having read ibis Journal fo several 
yea's, we can confidently indor „nd rec- 
ommend its teachings on the v. y 9 85 
tant but very much neglected sub) `t of the 
Lawa of Lif-. It is the best Heal’: ‘ournal 
én he country. No fam'ly shou: be with- 
out u. In fact, its teachings, 1 luced to 
practice, would, in a great measr™ prevent 
sickness, and restore the sick o health, 
without either drugs, medicines, « doctors. 
This is no puff, but the words of , ‘1th and 
eoberness.—(rospel Banner, Ger , IU. 

TERMS. 81 PER YEA} 
with a liberal reduction to clubs. 1close a 
red stamp for a specimen. and address 
M. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
12—1 Dansville, N. T. 


SCHOOL MAGAZINE FREE! 
CLARK’S 8CHO UL VISITOR—Vol. 
1X.—1865. Seventy-five cents a year. 

Readings, Dia'ogues, Speeches, Mastic, 

Poems, Mathematics, Grammar, 
Enigmas, Rebuses, etc. 

Toe Pablisher of this popular Day School 
Monthly, in order to geach all parts of the 
country, will send ma VITOR one year Free 
to one person (who will act as agent), at any 
post-office in the United Stator. 

Address, with five centa, for pariicniars, 

J. W. DAUGIIADAY, Publisher, 
1,803 Chestout 8t., Philadelphia, P. 

Exchanges copying the above, and send- 
ing a marked copy, will receive the Visrrog 
for one year. 


ae HERALD OF HEALTH AND 

JOURNAL OF PHYSIOAL OUL- 
TURE is published at 61 50 a yoar—15 cents 
a number. Each subscriber will receive, 
without cost, a beutiful 5 oon - 
taining tho likenesses of Dr. R. T. Trall, 
Priessnitz, Dr. Joel Shew, O. 8. Fowler, 
L. N. Fowler, B. R. Wells, Dr. Dio Lewis, 
Graham, an4 Linz, the originator of the 
Movement-Cure, To secare the picture, it 
will de vecrssary to eend a stamped envel- 
op properly directed. Single copies of 
this picture 50 cents. Address 

MILLER & WOOD, 
15 Laight Street, New York. 


Just Published. 


HE AMERICAN BOYS BOOK OF 
SPORTS AND GAMES. 


A Reposrrory or IN-AND-OUT-DOOR AMUSE- 
MENTS FOR Bors AND YOUTH. 


Illustrated with nearly 700 engravings, 
designed by White, Herrick, Weir, and 
Harvey, and engraved by N. Orr. 600 pp. 
12mo. 


Extra Cloth, bervelet, gili side and back, 
extra gold, 483 50. Ertra Cloth, beveled, 
Sull gilt edges, extra gold back and side, 
$4 00. 


This is unquestionably the most attractive 
and valuable book of its kind ever Issued in 
tbis or any other country. It has beon three 
years in preparation, and embraces all the 
sports and games that tend to develop the 
physical constitution, improve the mind and 
heart, and relieve the tedinm of Jeisure 
hours, both in the parior and the fleld. The 
Engravings are in the first style of the art, 
and embrace eight full-page ornamental 
titles, illustrating the several departments 
of the work, beautifully printed on tinted 
paper. The book is issued in the best style, 
being printed on fine, sized paper, and hand- 
somely bound in extra cloth, beveled, with 
gilt side and back, in extra geld. 


THE FOLLOWING WILL GIVE AN IDEA OF ITS 
CONTENTS: 


PART I. 


Tue PLAT- GROUND; or, Out- Door Games 
With and Without Toys. Including Games 
of Activity and Speed; Games with Toys, 
Marbles, Tops. Hoops, Kites, Archery, 
Balls; with Cricket, Croquet, and Base- 
Ball. 


PART II. 


ATHLETIO. AND GRACEFUL REOREATIONS. 
Including Gymnastics, Seating, Swimming, 
Rowing, Sailing, Horeemanship, Riding, 
Driving, Angling, Fencing, and Broad- 
sword. 


PART III. 


Amusements with Pers. Con, prising 
Singing and Talking Birds, Pigeons, Do- 
mestic and Aquatic Fowis, Rabbits, Squir- 
rels. Mice, Guinea-Pigs, Raccoon aud Opos- 
sum, Dogs, Salt and Fresh-Water Aquaria. 


PACT IV. 


Piay-Roomw Games For RAM Days. Iu- 
cluding Round Games and Forfeits, Board 
and Slate Games, and Table and Toy 
Games. 


PART V. 


Evexine AMUSEMENTS. Comprehending 
Comic Diversions. Parlor Magic, Tricks 
with Cards, Scientific Recreations and 
Puzzles. 


PART vi. 


MECHANICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS Å MUSE- 
MENTS, Including Carpentry, Painting, 
Gardening, Postage Stumps, and Frag- 
ments, Published by 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 
No. 18 Ann Street, New York. 


Also for sale by all Booksellers in this 
country. Copies of the above Book sent by 
mail, to any adress, frea of Postage, on 
receipt of the Price. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUCT- 
OR; containing a hiatory of Architecture 
from the earliest ages to the present time. 
Ilustrated with nearly 250 e of 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Cities, Tem- 
ples, Palacea, Cathedrala, and Monuments; 
also the Greek and Early Roman Classic 
Orders, their principles and beauties; with 
a large number of origina! designs of Cot- 
tages, Villas, and Mansions, of different 
sizes, accompanied with practical observa- 
tions on Construction, with all the important 
details on a sufficiently large scale, and defl- 
nite, to enable the builder to execute with 
accuracy; and further designs of Churches, 
Monuments, and Public Buildings, together 
with a Glossary of Architectural Terms. The 
whole being the result of more than thirty 
years professional experience. By M. La 
EVER, Architect, Large quarto, 5:6 pages, 
100 ai and 112 pl. tes. Contains nearly 
1,000 different drawings, plans, abd designs. 
This book has been for some time out of 
market, but having been so fortunate as to 
rocure a few copies, we offer them at the 
ow price of Twenty Dollars each, which is 
much less than they could be made for at 
the present time. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Toe TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE Co., 
846 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. Capital, 
$250,000. Is now prepared to insure per- 
sons against accidents of every description. 


Yearly policies issued for a premium of 
five dollars, granting insurance to the 
amount of five thousand dollars, against 
accidental loss of life while traveling by 
any publie conveyance '. 

en dollars premium secures a policy for 
five thousand dollars, and also twenty-five 
dollars per week compensation for personal 
injury incapacitating the insured from his 
ordivary business, 

Twenty-five dollars premium secures a 
full policy for five thonsand dollars, and 
twenty-five dollars per week compensation 
for a'l and every description of accident, 
traveling or otherwise. 

Policies for five hundred dollars, with two 
dollars per week compensation, can be had 
for three dollars per annum; or any otber 
sum between 3500 and £5,000 at proportion- 
ate rates. 

Di rEorors.—Guafavus F. Davis, Jas. L. 
Howard, Marshall Jewell, Thos, Belknap, 
Jr., Cornectias B. Irwin, Geo. 8. Giman, 
W. H. D. Callender, Geo. W. Moore, Eben- 
ezer Roberts, Charles White, Hugh Harbi- 
son, Jonathan B. Bunce, Jauzs G. Bar- 
TER SON, President, Ropney Dennis, Secre- 
tary, HENRY A. DYFER, General Agent. Ap- 
plications for policies iii New York may be 
made to S. R. WeLLs, 359 Broadway. 


; 4 OR THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN | 
Vaenl Masic Use BASSINI'S ART! 

OF SINGING; an Analytical and Proetical 
System fur the Cultivation of the Voice. | 
This work is prepare. on a rigidly scientific | 
boris, and untverselly almitted to be the 
most desirable work for teachers and 
-ch-lars. Price, for Soprano Voice, cpm- 
plete, $4. Abridged, $3. For Tenor Voice, 

$4. Mailed pos:-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. 
NONGS FOR SOLDIERS AND THEIR 
tO) Friends. THE TI.UGMPET OF FREE- 
DOM. Containtug, Soldier's Chorus: Viva 
la Americas Mother, when the War is Over; 
Mount, Boys, Mount: Picket Guard; Not a 
Star from our Flag: Voluntecr’a Wife; Red, 
White, and Blue; To Canaan; Do they Pray 
for me at Home; How do you like it, Jefe- 
son D.: Batue Hymn ot the Republic ; Glory 
Hallelujah; Garibaldi Hymn, and other 
popular Songs, Duets, etc., wili be sent 

post-paid. for 40 cents. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 

Boston. 


HE OLDEST, CHEAPEST, AND 
best.— Boys and Girls of all ages like 
MERRY’S MUSEUM, 

The Oldest and mos: Favorite Juvenile 

Magazino published. Vdlume Fifty begins 

January 1, 1864 Full of Stories, Pictures, 

Puzzl: a, Letters from t' e Young Folks, His- 
tory, B'ography, Natural Sciences, ete. 

Steel Engraving of UNCLE WILLIAM 


‘in January number. 


Prizes given monthly for answering Puz- 
zles. Gold and Silver MERRY BADGES, 
and other fne renee for obtaining new 
subacribera, erms in advance $1 60 a 
year. Address J. N. STEARNS. 

111 Fulton 8t., New York City. 


[Jan., 


HE HERALD OF HEALTH AND 
JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE, published monthly at 21 50 a year, 
or 15 cents a number. The Hand-Book of 
Hygienic Practice. price $2; Diptheria, 
pres $1 50: The True Temperance Plat- 
orm, price 6 cents; Pathology of the Re- 
roductive Organs, price, $2; Water-Cure 
ur the Million, p:ice 35 cents; Why the Shoe 
Pinches, from the Germans, price 80 centa s 
Nervous Debility, price 0 cents: Health and 
Diseases of Women, price 20 cents; Drug 
Medicines and their Effecta, price 20 cents; 
The True Healing Art, price 85 cents; an 
The H sea Coox Bonk, price 80 centa, are 
all published by MILLER & WOOD, 15 
Laight Street, New York, and will be sent 
repaid by mail on receipt of the price. All 
nvalids, and all who would retain the beauty 
and integrity of their bodies, will find them 
full of practical matter for their case. The 
Hygienic Institute is open to patients of all 
classes, A fine Movement-Cure bas just 
been added, and our, Turkish Baths are in 
course of construction. Descriptive Circu- 
lar of our beoks, or House, sent for one 
stamp. Address MILLER & WOOD, 
lt 15 Laight Street, New York. 


QEWING MACHINES. — Our arrange- 
i) ments with the Manufacturers of all the 
best Sewing Machines in use, including 
Wheeler & Wilson’s, Grover & Baker’s, Em- 
pire, Weed’s, Wilcox & Gibbs’, enable us to 
furnish Machines at their lowest prices. 
Parties desiring 10 purchase will find It to 
their advantage to give us a call. Or they 
can add rees by letter. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


IARIES FOR 1865, from 25 cents to $8. 
All kinds of Blank Books, Paper and 
Stationery, at moderate prices. 
Orders solici'ed. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Stationers and Printers, 45 Maiden Lane. 


rINUCKER’S ANNUAL RFGISTER OF 
RURAL AFFAIRS, for 1864 and 1865. 
Price, 80 cents eech, for sule at thie office, or 
mailed, post-paid, to any address. Nine 
numbers handsomely bound, in three vol- 
nmes. 18 5. 56, 57; 1858. 59, 60; 1861, 
62, 83. One dollar and fifty cents each, 
Four dollars and fifty cents for the set. 
1,000 pages, 1,300 engravings on all subjects 
connected with country life. Send Five 
dollars and inelude 1864 and 1865. 
This ta decidedty the beet thing of its alze 
and price. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New Tork. 


TE CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 
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Thie is the best and cherp- 
est microscope in the world 
for general use. It has just re- 
ceived the Firat Premium — 
Silver Medaj—at theOhio State 
Agricultural Falr. It requires 
no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about tw diameters, or 104 00 
times, and is so simple that a 

“i child can use it. t will be 

gent by mail, postage paid, on 

7 the receipt of $2 75, or with 

six beautiſul mounted vbjects for $3 &; or 
with 24 objecta. #5 50. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS 

889 Brondway, New York. 
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OOKS—NEW EDITIONS OF THE 
following Popular Books now ready: 


THE DRUMMER BOT. 81 50. 
THE PRINTER BOY. 21 50. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE SELF- 
TAUGHT MAN. $150. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York 


CONOMICAL IHOUSEKFEPERS USE 
PYLE’S O. K. SOAP. 
PYLE'S BLUING POWDER. 
PYLE’s STOVE POLISH. 
PYLE'S SALERATUS. 
PYLE’S CREAM TARTAR, 


These articles are designed for those who 
want the best goods, full weight, They are 
sold br best grocers 1 

anufactured by JAMES PYLE, 
850 Washington-st. (cor. Franklin), N.Y. 


IDNEY, CANN & JOHNSON—GOLD 

and SILVER SMITHS, 88 White St, 
New York. Spoons, Forks, Tea Seta, Pres- 
entation Plate, etc., on hand or mannfac- 
tured to order. 
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FFICE FOR PATENTS, 889 BROAD- 

way, N. Y. The undersigned have 
an agency for the preparation and prose- 
cutivu of applications for patents in the 
United Stutes, and all other countries in 
which patents are granted. 

A long practice in the line of our pro- 
fession as patent agents, and an exteusive 
business acquaintance of many years, both 
in this country and abroad, enable us to 
piace before our clients the most complete 
and satisfactory facilities for obtaining 

atents that can be furnished by any house 
n America. 

The business of our patent agency is con- 
ducted under the personal direction and 
supervision of Tnoxas P. How, Esq., a 
member of the United Ststes Bar, a thor- 
ough patent lawyer, and an unusually suc- 
ceeaful practitioner in difficult and closely 
contested patent cases. 

Suits for infringement of patents and in- 
terfering applications receive Mr. How's 

rsonal attention. Address, FOWLER AND 

ELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


{FTY NEW PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
ALEXANDRE and CABINET OR- 
GANS, ut wholesate or retail, at prices as 
low as any firs'-class instruments can be pur- 
chased. S- cond-hand Pianos at great bar- 
gains: prices from $60 to 32%. All the 
above Iustrumenis to LET, and rent allowed 
if purchased. Monthly paymen's received 
for the same. There being some five differ- 
ent mares of Pianos in this large stock, pur- 
Chasers can be suited as well here as eise- 
where, and perhaps a little better. 10,000 
sheets of Music, a little soiled, at 1} cents per 
page. Cush paid for second-hand Pianos. 
HORACE WATERS, 
11-4 6t No. 481 Broadway, N. T. 


Matrson’s Evastic SYRINGE. 
NEW FORM—NEW PATENT. 
THE BULB NECK FREE FROM LEAKAGE, 


The greatest „ yet mude in 
yringes. 


This new and superior 
Syringe is manufactured by 
the Mattson 8) RINGE COM- 
PANY, in the city of New 
York. 

It is suited to males, fe- 
males, and Infante. 

It s made of the best 
white rubber and metal, 
with patent ecrew bulb fast- 
enings, wbich prevent leak- 
age, and which is now con- 
ceded to be the greatest im- 

rovement yet made in 

yrioges. 

It ia the most convenient 
Syringe in use, either for 
males or females, because 
ite peculiar form adapts it to 
the hand in avery possible 

ition. 

It is the latest and best 
improvement of the invert- 
or, through whom the Elas- 
tic Pump and other im- 
proved Syringes were first introduced into 
the United States, 

This is the firat Syringe that ever received 
the high compliment of a Sliver Medal. 

The new “ Family Guide,” contained in 
the box with each Syringe, embodies much 
useful information respecting the use of in- 
jections. 

Convenience in uss, aud freedom from 
leakage, give this Syringe an undoubted 
preference over ali others. 

EVERY SYRINGE WARRANTED TO BE PERFECT. 
- Price $3, or $3 50 if sent by mall, post- 
paid. A liberai discount to dealers. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


SAVING AND WASTING ; OR, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED 


By the Life of Two Families of Opposite 
Character, Habits, and Practices, ina pleas- 
ant tale of real life, full of 


USEFUL LESSONS, 
SHOWING 
How To Lrox, How To Have, 
How To Gain, How To BE IIAPPY, 


Ineluding the story of the needlewoman 
who supported herself and four children on 


A DIME A DAY. 

No man, woman, or child can read this. 
book without being interested in its pleas- 
ent narrative or exposition of human char- 
acter, and {netructed in its lessons of econ- 
omy in things that pertain to every-day life 
in every family. Price, pastpaid, $1 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS" New York. 


EMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY and MME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR 
OF FASHIONS COMBINED. 
A SPLENDID PROGRAMME FON 1835. 


Brilliant Novelties 43 
and A RARE LITERA- £ 

EY ENTERTAINMENT, | 
with the Fashions 
profusely and aplen- 
didly illustrated and 
unequaled Mam- 
moth Fashion 
Plates, and over Ten 
Dollars worth of use- 
ful and fashionable 
FULL-SIZE PATTERNS 
for Ladies and Chil- 
dren's Dress, will be 
given during the 
year, besides over 
Three Dollars worth [e 
of New and Original 
Music, including 
Entertaining 8to- |M 
ries, Pocms, and 
Household Matters, 


etc., by the most em- 
N inent writers, all to 
be profusely illus- 
trated with magnifi- 
cent, costly, and 
” original engravings, 
presenting and com- 
binlog the most use- 
ful, artistic, and in- 
teresting Magazine 
nos publi-hed. Bin- 

gic Copies 25 cents; 
Yearly, $8, with a 
large and magnifi- 
cent engraving, or a 
package of $1 worth 
of fashionable pat- 
‘oy terna, as a premium. 
Single e pes mailed 
free on receipt of 25 
‘ents. Back num- 
/ bers as specimens, 
10 conia. 


The elegant N number, with New Year's Storrs, New YEAR'S race New 


Yrar’s Porus, New 


AB’s ENGRAVINGS. New YrAr’s PRESENTS, and a grand 


isplay 


of New Yrar’s Dees-es and a Now Year's Literary Entertainmen: general'y, now ready. 


Addrees 
Do not fail to see this Model Magazine. 


WM. JENNINGS DEMOBEST, 
89 Beek man ttrect, New York. 


OUND VOLUMES OF THE PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Very scarce, may be had for the years and 
prices as follows: 


1851. ........ $5 00 | 1958 re 81 50 
1852......... 50 18599. 5 00 
188 5 00} 186 5 (0 
1881 l. T 501862. 7 50 
18550. 5 0 | 1868.... T 50 
1856666. 5 0018644. . 8 50 
188. 5 00 | 


We have one a PE set of Fourteen 
a (1851 to 1884), price of which is 


In addition to the above we havo a few 
copies of the Octavo edition at prices affixed. 


1889 $5 00 | 184 
1845 $5 00 


Parties having complete arta, from the be- 
ginning, to dispose of, would be Jikely to find 
a purchaser by advertising the same in this 
JOURNAL, For any of the above. please ad- 
dress FOWLER AND WELLS 

859 Broadway, New York. 


T NEW NOVELTY 
MICROSCOPE, patent- 
ed May 24th, 1664, for the ex- 
amination of Living Insects, 
Seeds, Flowers, Leaves, 
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HE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. 

What It Is, and What It Can Do, By 

WM. W. WIER, M.D. Room 28, Cooper 
Institute, Now York. Price ten cents. 
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TWAS EVENING AT THE WINDOW. 
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“Twas evening, at the window 
Were we, my Love and I.” 


DO THEY PRAY FOR ME AT HOME. 
Fiske. 80 cents. 
* Oh, oft In foreign lands, 
As I ece the bended knee, 
Comes the thought, at twilight hour, 
Do they ever pray for me.” 


I'M LONELY SINCE MY MOTHER 
DIED. on. 80 cents, 
I'm lonely since my mother died, 

Tho’ friends and kindred gather near.” 
I LIVE FOR THOSE WHO LOVE ME. 
Clark. 80 cents. 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the dawning in the distance, 

And the good that I can do,” 
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These Fire Proofs are manufactured to 
supply a demand for Security Against Fire, 
less expensive than Lillie's celebrated and 
superior Chilled and Wrought Iron Burglar 
and Fire Proof Safes, 

They furnish simtlar and equal security to 
the Safes generally manufactured in the dif- 
fereut cities, but are SUPERIOR to them in 
their Fire Proof qualities and durabil ty, the 
iron being effectually Protected from Rust 
in any climate, and the Fire Proof not sub- 
ject to lose its utility by age. This is an im- 
portant advantage gained to the purchaser, 
us Safes often Rust out and become worthless 
in two or three yeare, 

To substantiate my position, those pur- 
chasing these Fire Proofs sre at liberty, by 
giving due notice of ime a: d place of trial, 
to test them by fire with any other Safe of 
the same size, and should they not prove su- 

erior, the monry will be refunded, or a new 
perro furnished, as the purchaser may 

ecide. 
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FOWLER AND WELLS, 
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T IMPROVED 
PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 

Showing the la'est classification, avd exact 
location of the Oreans of the Beain, fully 
developed, designed for Learners. In this 
Bust, all the newly discovered Organs are 
given. It is divided so as io show each in- 
dividual Organ on one side; and all the 
groups — Social, Executive, INtTELLEO- 
TUAL, and MoxaL—pfoperly olas-ified, on 
the other side. It is now extensively used 
in England, Scotland, and Ire! nd, and on 
the Continent of Europe, and is almost the 

on one in use | ere. 
here are two sizes - tbe largest near the 
size of life—is seld at 31 50. The smaller, 
which is rot more than six inches high. and 
may be carried in tne pocket, is only 75 cts. 
May be had «f Booksellers and Druggiste, 

and of FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broudway, New York. 


If sent by cxpreas, 25 cents extra for box 
to pack it. 


A Daily Journal thus des erlbes the larger 
Bust: A beautiful Cast, made of Plaster of 
Paris, the size of a human beud, on which 
the location of the Phrenelogical Organs is 
represented, with all the divisions and clas- 
sificationa, has just been made by M. sers. 
Fow Ler & WeEtts, 389 Broadway. Those 
who can not obtain the services of a professor 
to teach them. may learn from this approved 
model Head and The Illustrated Self-[n- 
atructor” the exact location and function of 
all the Organs of the Brain. 
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PATHIC MANAGEMENT in Hratts AND 
Disease. A Descriptive and Practical 
Work, designed asa Guide for Families and 
Physicians. With numerous cases describ- 
ed. By Joel Shew, M.D. 12mo, 482 pp. 
Price $1 75. FOWLER AND WELLS. 


HYSIOGNOMY. — MR. H. 8. SEY- 

MOUR, 59.) Broadway, Room No. 4, is 

prepared to give instruction in this Science, 
and to Delineate Character. 


PuysicaAt PERFECTION; OR 
TR PRHILoOSOr nV or Humax Bravry: show- 
ing How to Acquire and Retain Bodily 
Symmetry, Health, and Vigor, secure Long 
Life, and avoid the Infirmittes and Deform, 
ities of Age. By D. H. Jacques. 12mo, 
To all classes, particularly to Woman, this 
work will be found of {immense value, 
Price, post-paid, $1 75. 
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FLTING-FISE. 


Oon illustration is from Capt. Mayne 
Reid's new story —“ Ocean Waifs,““ 
which narrates, in the entertaining 
style of which the author is so perfect 
a master, many wonderful adventures |` 
on land and sea. It represents two i> 
shipwrecked men ‘alone on the 
ocean,” sustained by a frail raft, and = 
nearly ready to perish with hunger, 3 
when a “school” of flying-fish make 
their appearance, and some of them 
are captured, and serve to keep star- 
vation at bay fora time. : 

The story of the adventure is ac- [= 
companied by an entertaining and in- 
structive account of the fiying-fish, [ 
from which we make the following į 
extract: eer 

The flying-fish takes rank as one of f. 
the most conspicnous “ wonders of the == 
sea,” and ina tale essentially devoted 
to the great deep, it is a subject de- 
serving of more than a passing notice. 

From the earliest periods of ocean 
travel, men have looked with aston- 
ishment upon a phenomenon not only singular at 
first sight, but which still remains unexplained, 
namely, a fish and a creature believed to be 
formed only for dwelling under water, springiog 
suddenly above the surface. to the height of a 
two-story house, and passing through the air to 
the distance of a furlong, before falling back inte 
its own proper element! 

It is no wonder that the sight shonld cause sur- 
prise to the most indifferent observer, nor that it 
should bave ben long a theme of speculation 
with the curious, and an interesting subject of in- 
vestigation to the naturalist. 

As flying-fish but rarely make their appearance 
except in warm latitudes. few people who have 
not voyaged to the tropics have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them in their flight. Very nat- 
turally, therefore, it will be asked what kind of 
fish that is. to what species and what genus the 
flying-fizh belong. Were there only one kind of 
these curions creatures the answer would be 
easier. But not only are there different species, 
but also different genera” of fish endowed with 
the faculty of flying. and which from the earliest 
times and in different parts of the world have 
equally received this characteristic appellation. 
A word or two about each sort must suffice. 

Firat, then, there are two species belonging to 
the genus Trigla, or the Gurnards, to which M. 
Lacepede has given the name of Dactylopterus. 

One species Is found in the Mediterranean, and 
individuals from a foot to fifteen inches in length 
are often taken by the fishermen and brought to 
the markets of Malta, Sicily, and even to the city 
of Rome. The other species of flying gurnard 
occur in the Indian Ocean and the seas around 
China and Japan. 

The true flying-jish however, that is to say, 
those that are met with in the great ocean, and 
most poren of in books, and in the “yarns” of 
the sailor, are altogether of a different kind 
from the guroards. They are not only different 
in genus, bnt in the family and even the order of 
fishes. They are of the genus Exoce/ us, and in 
form and other respects have a considerable re- 
semblance to the common pike. There are se- 
veral species of them inhabiting different parts 
of the tropical seas; and sometimes individuals, 
in the summer. have been seen as far north as 
the coast of Cornwall in Europe, and on the 
banks of Newfoundland in America. Their na- 
tural habitat, however. is in the warm latitudes 
of the ocean; and only there are they met with 
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in large “schools,” and seen with any frequency 
taking their aerial flight. 

For a long time there was supposed to be 
only one, or at most two, species of the Erocetus ; 
but it is now certain there are several—perhaps 
as many as half a dozen — distinct from each 


otber. They are all much alike in théir habits, 
differing only in size, color, and such like cir- 
cumstances. 

Naturalists disagree as to the character of 
their flight. Some assert that it is only a leap, 
and this is the prevailing opinion. Their reason 
for regarding it thus is, that while the fish is in 
the air there can not be observed any movement 
of the wings (pectoral fins); and, moreover, 
after reaching the height to which it attains on 
its first spring. it can not afterward rise higher, 
but gradually sinks lower till it drops suddenly 
back into the water. 

This reasoning is neither clear nor conclusive. 
A similar power of snepending themselves in the 
air. withont motion of the wings, is well known 
to belong to many birde—as the vulture, the 
albatross, the petrels, and others Besides, it is 
difficult to conceive of a leap twenty feet high 
and two hundred yards long; for the flight of 
the Hrocetus has been observed to be carried to 
this extent, and even farther. 

It is probable that the movement partakes 
both of the nature of leaping and flying: that it 
is first begun by a spring up out of the water— 
a power possessed by most other kinds of fish— 
and that the impulse thus obtained is continued 
by the spread fins acting on the air after the 
fashion of parachutes. It is known that the fish 
can greatly lighten the specific gravity of its 
body by the inflation of its “ swim-bladder,” 
which, when perfectly extended, occupies nearly 
the entire cavity of its abdomen. In addition to 
this, there is a membrane in the mouth which can 
be inflated through the gills. These two res- 
ervoirs are capable of containing a consider- 
able volume of air; and as the fish has the 
power of filling or emptying them at will, they 
no doubt play an important part in the mechan- 
ism of its aerial movement 

One thing is certain, that the flying-fish can 
turn while in the air, that is, diverge slightly 
from the direction first taken; and this would 
seem to argue a capacity something more than 
that of a mere spring or leap. Besides, the 
wiugs make a perceptible noise, a sort of rustling, 
often distinctly beard; and they have been seen 
to open and close while the creature is in the air. 

A shoal of fiying-fish might easily be mistaken 
for a flock of white birds, though their rapid 


movements, and the glistening sheen of their 
scales, especially when the sun is shining, usuall 
disclose their true character. They are at all 
times a favorite spectacle, and with all observers ; 
the old “salt” who has seen them a thousand 
times, and the young sailor on his maiden voy- 
age, who beholds them for the firat time in his 
life. Many an hour of ennui occurring to the 
ship-traveler: as he sits upon the poop, restlessly 
scanning the monotonous surface of the sea, bas 
been brought to a cheerful termination by the 
appearance of a shoal of flyiug-fish suddenly 
sparkling up out of the bosom of the deep. 

The fiying-fish appear to be the most perse- 
cuted of all creatures. It is to avoid their ene- 
mies under water that they take fin and mount 
into the air; but the old proverb, “out of the 
frying-pan into the fire,” is but too applicable in 
their case, for in their endeavors to escape from 
the jaws of dolphins, albicores, bonitos, and 
other petty tyrants of the sea, they rush iato the 
beaks of gannets, boobies, albatrosses, and other 
petty tyrants of the sky. 

Much sympathy has been felt, or at all events 
expressed, for these pretty and apparently inno- 
cent little victims. But, alas! our sympathy 
receives a sad shock when it becomes known 
that the fiying-fish is himself one of the petty 
tyrants of the ocean, being, like his near con- 
gener, the pike, a most ruthless little destroyer 
and devonrer of any fish small enough to go 
down his gullet. 

Besides the two genera of fiying-fish above 
described, there are certain other marine animals 
which are gifted with a similar power of sus- 
taining themselves for some seconds in the air. 
They are often seen in the Pacific and Indian 
oceans, rising out of the water in shoals. just 
like the Eroceti: and, like them, endeavoring to 
escape from the albicures and bonitos that in- 
ceasantly pursue them. These creatures are not 
fish in the true sense of the word, but “ mol- 
lusks,” of the genus Loligo; and the name given 
to them by the whalers of the Pacific is that of 
“Flying Squid.” (Their brain is very small.—En.] 
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MERCANTILE InpePENDENCE.— Soon after Colbert 
came into the management of the finances of 
France, he sent for the principal merchants of 
that kingdom ; and in order to ingratiate himself 


with them, and to acquire their confidence, he 
asked what he could do for them? Pray, sir, 
do nothing. Laissez nous faire.” Let us do for 
ourselves.“ 
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Man, kaow thyself. All wiadom centers there; 
To none man soms ignoble, bul to man.— Young. 


GREAT SURGHONS OF THE WORLD. 


To be a good surgeon, one should be a complete 
man. He should have a strong intellect, to give 
him judgment and enable him to understand the 
case to be operated on in all its bearings. He 
needs strong perceptive faculties, especially, 
through which to render him practical, to enable 
him not only to know and remember all parts, 
but to use instruments and tools successfully ; 
also, large Constructiveness, to give him a me- 
chanical cast of mind. More than this, he must 
have inventive power to discover and apply the 
necessary mechanical means for the performance 
of the duties of his profession. He must have 
large Firmness, Destructiveness, and Benevolence, 
to give stability, fortitude, and kindness. He 
must have enough of Cautiousness to make him 
careful where he cuts, but not so much as to 
make him timid, irresolute, and hesitating ; Self- 


Esteem, to give assurance ; Hope, to inspire in 


his patients confidence, and genial good-nature, 
to make him liked at the bedside. He ought to 
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possess a healthy, strong, and vigorous muscle, a | 


calm nerve to guide the hand, and to enable him 
to hold the knife or other instrument firmly and 
steadily. Then if he combines high moral and 
religious principles, if he_fecls that he is simply 
an instrument ir the hands of Divine Providence 
to do a beneficent work, he will rise to be the 
head of his profession. 

Thus he should be a complete man. And the 
more he knows of all things, the better he can 
do any one thing. 

Jn the group of eminent men whose likenesses 
are herewith presented, we find strongly marked 
physiognomies in each. In Harvey, we have the 
large perceptives of the observer and discoverer. 
He was pre-eminently practical in all things. In 
Abernethy, there is naturally more of the author 


H 
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and physician than of the surgeon, and you feel 
that he would be more likely to give you advice 
than to apply the knife. In Hunter, strong, 
practical common-sense with great Constructive- 
ness predominates. See how broad the head 
between the ears! His expression indicates “ busi- 
ness. Sir Astley Cooper looks the scholar, the 
operator, and the very dignified gentleman which 
he was. Carnochan, the resolute, the prompt, 
the expert, is large in intellect, high in the 
crown, and broad at the base; he has perhaps 
the best natural endowment, and by education 
is the one best fitted for his profession among 
ten thousand. He is, in all respects, ‘‘ the right 
man in the right place. 

Dr. Mott, the Quaker surgeon, has a large and 
well-formed brain, and strong body with the 
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vital- motive temperament, good mechanical skill, 
and great self-control, resolution, courage, and 
sound common-sense. Jenner, the thoughtful, 
the kindly, the sympathetical, and scholarly, 
though last named, is not least among these 
worthies. His face speaks for itself, and is an 
interesting study. 

There is nothing weak or wanting about these 
men. All seem full and complete. Take their 
features separately—-eyes, nose, mouth, chin, 
cheeks, lips—analyze closely as you can, and you 
will discover strength in every lineament and in 
every line. But compare these faces with the 
group of warriors in our January number. and 
observe the difference. Why are they not alike? 
Compare the Roman noses of the one with the 
straight Grecian or meditative of the other. You 
have your answer in this; namely, it is our 
studies, our professions, our pursuits, and our 
lives which make us what we are, and give 
each of us the peculiar expression which we wear. 
We are comely, or we are ugly, according to the 
spirit we invoke and éntertain, and we may be 
attractive or repulsive, as we please. 

We have in preparation other groups that will 
illustrate more thoroughly our new work (now 
in press), on PHysio@Nomy, and Sians or CHARAC- 
TER,” a few of which will appear in future num- 
bers of the JoUBNAL. 


— —— 
MULLER'S DEVELOPMENTS. 


An Irish phrenologist in London gave the fol- 
lowing account of the phrenological developments 
of the murderer Muller’s head, taken from a cast 
after the execution. He says: 

“If Muller’s confession at the last moment had 
not set the question of his guilt at reat, the doubt 
would not have been wholly removed by such tes- 
timony as is offered to the phrenological eye by 
his cerebral organization. For though there are 
ugly points in the development, the head, as a 
whole, is by no means of the low criminal type. 
It is certainly indicative of deep craftiness—tbe 
most unsafe cheracteristics—and of the capacity 
to act a part with accomplished dissimulation. 
It indicates also much covetousness of property. 
That cruelty and the killing propensity are in the 
lower animals associated with craftiness is cer- 
tain. It can not be said that man is an exception. 
Ceeteris paribus, the more craftiness the more cru- 
elty, may be affirmed of human beings, as is tes- 
tified by the barbarous races. Muller was crafty, 
and under this disguise lay hid the savage that 
under temptation predominated. But even if the 
bead were free from the dangerous points, even 
if it were what could be called really well form- 
ed, no one really understanding the doctrines of 
Phrenology would venture to assert that there 
would be a necessary exemption from the liabil- 
ity to fall into vicious courses, and ultimately to 
commit a crime of the deepest dye. Organiza- 
tion of brain is very influential for good or for 
evil. But so are external influences; i. a, edu- 
cation in the widest sense of the term. Muller 
was naturally sympathetic, affectionate, obliging, 
regardful of reputation, humane. [His Venera- 


tion and Spirituality were moderate, and bis Con- 


scientiousness was dormant, if not small.] But 
to what extent did outer influences tend to nour- 
ish such dispositions? The head on the posterior 
region is strongly animalised ; but the moral re- 
Bion, per ze, is well developed superficially, 
though somewhat deficient in height as compared 
with its width. 


COARSENESS OF TEXTURE. 


“ T have remarked in most of the heads of for- 
eigners executed in England within the last few 
years, a coarseness of skin approaching to the 
grain of the pig's skin. This is very visible in 
Muller. I have not seen the like in English 
heads It suggests an inference affecting the 
quality of the brain, the general mental condition, 
and the breed of the man. [Indeed! Then is it 
& fact, that the Teutons or the Dutch have coarser 
skins than tbe low Irish, English, or Scotch? 
This may be the opinion of prejudice or of pride. 
It certainly doeg not accord with our observa- 
tions. We have seen as coarse skins in Britain 
as in Holland.) The bead is positively large, 
and is indicative of much bodily strength. Alto- 
gether, it is a study for the phrenologist, and it 
sbould serve as a caution against drawing hasty 
conclusions for or against from the cerebral de- 
velopments only. That Muller should bave gain- 
ed the good-will of his acquaintances and im- 
posed on his reverend compatriot by professions 
of innocence, are facts in harmony with his or- 
ganization. The physlognomist would find in his 
mouth and chin an expression more positive of 
bis kind than his head presents. [Still more so 
in the eyes.) The strong love of approbation 
and the love of children ascribed to him are 
borne out in bis organization. Had he been 
brought up a soldier or a sailor, it is probable 
that his inborn capacity for deeds of violence 
would never have been illicitly manifested. He 
had tbat within him which admitted of a different 
career than the brief one so tragically ended. 
That Muller had an intellect of no mean order is 
certain. So far as evil can be well done, it 
served him well all through. During his fearful 
voyage home it enabled him to allay by reading 
his fearful consciousness. He kept his counsel 
well, and was led into the error of giving the 
jeweler's box to the child by a social virtue the 
inborn love of children. Hope buoyed him to 
the last moment of existence ; when its whisper- 
ings ceased, the ‘still small voice’ made itself 
imperatively audible, triumphing for the first 


time, though, doubtless, it had never céased to 


exercise its sacred functions.” 

[We may add, that a moderately religious 
‘raining, with moral and virtnous associates, 
would have tended to daft-out and develop the 
devotional and spiritual in him to that degree 
which would bave fortified him against yielding 
to any such temptation to crime. But be. was all 
“ afloat” in the wicked world, with no moral or 
religious rudder by whicb to steer bis frail bark, 
which was overloaded with animal passion. Let 


us pity while we blame. and do all we can to 


teach sinful man how to regulate and control his 
passions, to prevent them from falling into the 
pit. Parents, teachers, preachers, and all others, 
have a responsibility in this work.] 
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MULLErR’s PuysiquE.—The London Lancet says: 
«We are enabled to state, upon the authority of 
a very distinguished physician, who examined 
Muller after the execution, that the circumference 
of Muller’s cranium was greater than usual. The 
skull. of a pyramidal form at the crown, was of 
the trne Teutonic type; the forehead was high, 
but pot broad in proportion; the temples pro- 
jected considerably ; the posterior part of the 
bead was bulky ; the nape of the next thick ; the 
countenance, particularly the lips and mouth, 
was indicative of much mental firmness. Thongh 
below the middle height, his person was well 
formed ; the chest rather exceeded in size that of 
ordinary men of the aame stature ; his shoulders 
were relatively somewbat broad; and his arms, 
trunk, bip-bones, and lower limbs were well knit 
and muscular. It is obvious that an individual 
possessed of such bodily development must have 
been physically powerful.” 


[Very well! Now what says this “very dis- 
tinguished physician” of the “ character” of Mul- 
How much does he know of Phrenology ? 
How easy it is for dignity on stilts to talk learn- 
edly and say very little! These high and mighty 
gentlemen would ignore Phrenology if they could, 
and bottle up the rest, label it with Greek and 
Latin, and then ridicule the masses for their igno- 
rance. But the people are getting enough of their 
“ technicalities,” and cry ont for practical de- 
scriptions—solid common-sense. Had that “ very 
distinguished physician” studied leas of Greek 
and Latin and more of Gall and Spurshbeim, he 
would have told the Lancet readers something of 
the character of Muller. It is very evident that 
he had not learned Phrenology. 


— ——— 
OPINION OF ONE'S SELF. 


— o 

SensirtvEnEss to disagreeable things implies 
self-mistrust. Only absolutely self-reliant people 
are impervious to them. We are dependent on 
others more than we think for even our own good 
opinion. We think best of ourselves when oth- 
ers share our favorable impressions, and no 
strength of constancy can prevent our estimate 
of our friends suffering some faint fluctuations 
according to the view which others take of them. 
All people have an idea of their own position 


toward the world—though “idea” is, perbaps, 
too definite a term—at any rate, a dim assump- 
tion of a certain standing of which they are 
scarcely aware till it is infringed, and which it is 
the part of the sayer of disagreeable things to in- 
fringe. We are each the center of our own 
world, and thus have a place in our own eyes 
which no one can give us. Something of this 
half-delusion is indispensable to carry us throngh 
our parts creditably, and the laws of politeness, 
on principle, support this degree of pretension. 
There is a tacit agreement in society that every 
individual in it fills his proper place, and that he 
and his belongings are what they go for—that all 
our externals fulfill their professions. There is no 
hypocrisy in assuming this of every one we meet. 
It is simply not obtruding our private judgment 
where its expression would be an impertinence. 
The disagreeable thing jars on this nice adjust- 
ment. The speaker bas the unjustifiable aim of 
lowering this fancied elevation, whether moral 
or social ; and he dispels illusions, not, as he sup- 
poses, in the interest of truth on any social or 
moral view, but really for selfish ends. He obeys 
an unamiable impulse to prove that he is know- 
ing where we are ignorant, wise where we are 
foolish, strong where we are weak—that he sees 
into us and through us, and that it is, before all 
things, important that this should be declared and 
made evident. 
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GAINING CONPIDENCE. 


Tuere is notbing which makes a young man 
appear more awkward than lack of confidence. 
There is nothing which gives ease and weigbt of 


character among strangers equal to an easy con- 


fidence in a proper uee of one’s powers. A modest 
young man who has lived with his parents on a 
farm in the country may have a sound judgment, 
may bave read science, history, and literature, 
and be well versed as to what the world has done, 
and who, in private conversation with intimate 
friends could make a good appearance and com- 
mand the highest reapect; but if he should be 
unaccustomed to society he will not know how 
to act or what to do with himself—will feel raw 
and ignorant, and of course will act uncouthly. 
Let the eame young man go into an office or any 
public place, where he must receive company, 
answer questions, give information and directions, 
and in a year he will return to his native place 
so changed in manner, so easy in address, that he 
becomes a wonder to all his rural acquaintances. 
What has wrought the change? Has he read? 
No! not in fact so much as he had done before. 
Has he conversed with men of profound wisdom ? 
Probably not, but be has acquired an easy use of 
his faculties by mingling with people who are 
accustomed not merely to society, but to more 
intimate contact with mankind. Business men 
mingling with business men sharpen one another 
in faculty and power of using what one knows. 
It is with such as these that the young man has 
been trained for a year, and has acquired the ease 
and self-command so noticeable in his manner. 
This seems easy and simple to everybody. Let 


us apply it now to one’s manner in public assem- 


blies. 
THE REASON WHY. 

Often when we tell young gentlemen, in ex- 
aminations, that they are qualified for public 
speakers, they start back with astonishment and 
in doubt, saying they are not able either to think 
or speak before an audience. When we inquire 
if they find any trouble with their power of speech 
in common conversation with common friends on 
snbjects with which they are familiar, they gener- 
ally answer, “Ob no! not the least!” Now one 
needs use and practice before an audience as much 
as be does in general society. There is a kind 


of embarrasement incident to rising before an 


audience, even though it be small, to speak, which 
in itself is based on false premises. Children and 
youth are accustomed to hear the learned minister, 
in the solemnities of public worsbip, utter thoughts 
that seem to them great, profound, solemn, and 
they get such an exalted idea of the dignity and 
importance of public speaking—the destinies of 
two worlds seeming to hang upon the fitness, 
grandeur, and comprehensiveness of every sen- 
tence—that when they essay to speak, the thought 
of these tremendous considerations broods over 
them like a pall and bears them down like a bur- 
den. In school, also, they read the most profound 
essays on abstract subjects, from the soundest 
writers in the world. Addison and Blair, Webster 
and Marshall, Watson and Wesley —models in 
composition —and why should not a green youth 
be startled at the idea of writing anything for the 


public or speaking before that public. either that 
which he bas written, or meditated to be spoken. 
Subjects for public speaking for the young, as 
well as topics for what is called composition, 
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should be something adapted to the capacity, 


culture, and knowledge of the writer or speaker. 
Suppose a man of common intelligence were 
called upon to write an essay, to read before an 
audience, on natural history, or on chemistry, or 
on international law, would it not be natural for 
persons so called upon to think of Agassiz. and 
Silliman, of Marsball, and Sumner, and, with 
the diffidence originating in common sense, shrink 
from the task? But ask a plain man to write 
something for plain men on a topic with which 
he is familiar. one on which he could converse 
intelligently, and then the only question of suc- 
cess is, familiarity with putting one's thoughts on 


paper. 
WRITING COMPOSITION. 


We remember the school-boy who came home 


puzzled and alarmed in view of the requisition to 
write a composition to be read in school. He 
“ would stay at home from school on that day to 
avoid it;“ he would do almost anything, for he 
“ did not know what to write about.” We sug- 
gested to him to write a composition descriptive 
of a recent journey he had made, a dozen miles 
into the country. After a few moments’ reflection 
his eyes brightened and he responded, “ Oh, yes! 
I will pat in about the rabbit I saw, and the dog 
that went chasing after him; the broken bridge, 
the boys in the boat, and the little ducklings that 
were trying the water for the first time,” and thus 
he enumerated all the little incidents which had 
attracted his attention and interested him. He 
wrote his composition on this topic and used such 
language as he understood, such as expressed his 
views. When it was read before the school, com- 
posed of minds similar to his own, it created a 
profound sensation ; every eye sparkled, every 
face was lighted with smiles. The teacher of 
course knew it was original, and had a just 
measure of the boy's capacity, and was interested. 
Perhaps it was the only composition in school 
which gave any measure of the original capacity 
of the writer, or his aptitude for composition. 
This was original, was his own thought, his own 
method of expressing what he knew, and it was 
on that account a decided success. From that 
day onward the boy never was puzzled about 
composition. He simply had to fall back on 
something he knew without trying to write a pro- 
found essay on some great ethical virtue, some 
profound topic of philosophy or morals. What 
can be more ridiculous than for a twelve or fif- 
teen-years-old lad, or less, to undertake to write 
a composition on virtue. religion, education, 
or filial duty? These are subjects for the theo- 
logian, metaphysician, for the magistrate, not for 
children. 
DEBATING. 

The same rule holds relative to speaking in 
public. Young men commit extracts from great 
orations; they draw on Patrick Henry. John 
Adams, Daniel Webster, selecting the choicest, 
the most ornate passages, the grandest flights of 
oratoric power, which of course is all very well; 
but when the poor boy undertakes to debate in 
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the lyceum, there is such a difference between bis 
own talk and the oration be uttered the same day, 
that it sounds to him like the drumming on a tin 
pan, or like a penny whistle compared with a full 
orchestral band, and it sounds to others very 
much as it does to himself. Young men generally 
think over their subject and get a few sentences, 
opening paragraphs, highly wrought, grandilo- 
quent. These they repeat, and then come down 
to their own native self, and it is like a sleigh 
running from the snow suddenly upon bare 
ground. It instantly becomes “ hard sledding,” 
and the boy, in embarrassment, having sense 
enough to know that he is making a failure, over- 
come with confusion, seeks his seat amid the 
titter of his associates— who conid not themselves 
do any better in his place—and especially of the 
girls, who are not expected to try. One such ex- 
perience very often clips the wings for life of the 
incipient orator, who, properly taught, might 
stand among the best, 


TALKING U8. SPEAKING. 


To such young men let us say, Give up the idea 
of “ oration ;” rise to talk, not to speak.“ 
Speaking is a bugbear. Talking in public should 
be the aim. Let no young man who reads this 
rise in his place and say, Mr. Chairman, the 
subject of discussion which calls us together is 
one of such magnitude and import that I tremble 
in view of the vast responsibility imposed on 
those who would discuss it.” Let him make no 
such portico to the diminutive edifice which is to 
succeed it, bnt let him say, “ Mr. Chairman, the 
few thoughts I may offer shall be plain and direct. 
I know but little on the subject, and that little 
though perhaps equally known to all must be ac- 
cepted as my part in the discussion; or let him 
begin by saying in a conversational, easy manner, 
without loftiness of voice or gesticulation, The 
reasons why tbis question should be decided in 
the affirmative appear to me to be,” first, second, 
and third, and let there points be noted, perhaps, 
on the back of a card. A glance at each will re- 
mind the speaker what he desires to talk about, 
and let him dwell upon these points in their order 
so long as he can talk to his satisfaction. When 
he has said all he thinks of on the first point, take 
the second and third, and if, by that time, his 
mind warms up so that he can say something in- 
spired by the occasion, let him say it. If he talks 
two minutes well be will get a reputation, and 
every one will wish he would continue two 
minates longer. If he talks badly two minutes, 
nobody will regret the shortness of his speech. 
He made but little pretension, he did what he 
started to do, he made no flourish of trumpets, 
and without display he entered, and without 
mortification he departed, and has succeeded. 
What he said was his own tbhonght in his own 
words. The next time he is called upon, let him 
make his own little effort and retire; he will soon 
get used to himself and acquire tbe habit of think- 
ing when he is on his feet, and before an audience; 
and finally he will become so ueed to thinking 
and epeaking that he can think and speak better 
before a large audience than he could do alone. 
Use, habit, practice in public speaking, is to that 
department and to success in it precisely what 
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practice is in using tools, in playing the piano, or 
anythiug we do, and finally comes to be done 
without thinking, or automatioally. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PLAIN TALK. 
The remarks relative to the lyceum apply with 
equal force to religious meetings. Young persons 
think if they “speak in meeting” it should be 
with that breadth and ripeness which belong to 
the minister, or to some of the old and experienced 
members. We have heard some men, full of the 
love of God and man, who were ignorant even of 
common English, speak before a congregation 
with a simplicity, with an unpretending plainness, 
but with that pathos and heartiness that was most 
overwhelming in its influence ; whereas if the 
saine thoughts had been uttered in rounded 
periods in polished language, it really would not 
have been half so effective. Its sincerity and 
earnestness were evinced by the plainness, even 
awkwardness, of the speech. It should be remem- 
bered that it is the spirit of the speech, not the 
polish or rounded beauty of it, which makes it 
effective. Let it be remembered that the congre- 
gation is only a multiplication of individuals, and 
that a congregation of a thousand persons is 
really no wiser than one man ; and remember also 
that if what is uttered be true and plainly stated, 
it will be appreciated. If one man uttered ten 
facts in the mutiplication table, though the 
simplest of the series, no matter what number of 
mathematicians may hear the utterance, each will 
recognize the truth, and if it is the highest truth 
the pupil can utter, he gets full credit for his 
effort. Never try to say something large, grand— 
something above yourself. Speak your own 
thoughts simply, plainly, and stop when you get 
through. Follow this up, and, like a child’s 
walking, every effort giving strength, the use of 
the faculties will improve you. You have no right 
to be embarrassed in view of what you do if you 
do only that which you can do, and do it as well 
as you can. One other strong incentive to calm- 
ness in speaking in religions meetings should be 
the thought that we are doing a duty to God, not 
to man —that He knows whether we are respons- 
ible for one talent or for five, and whether we 
redeem properly our obligation—or do as well 
as we can. If, moreover, we try to feel that God 
is a loving father, not a tyrant, it will inspire 
confidence and lead us to forget fear. 


COULD TALK, BUT COULDN'T “ SPBAK.” 


We remember a sound farmer, a man of excel- 
lent judgment, but who could not sey a word in 
public. We remember to have been in a school- 
district meeting with him, when a question came 
up for repairing and transformation of the school- 
house. It was a radical measure, and before the 
meeting was called to order he stood in the midst 
of the group and argued every point with earnest- 
ness and effect; but so soon as the meeting was 
called to order, and one of the members was put 
in the chair, and the rest were seated around the 
room, perhaps twenty in all, he could not say a 
word ; some of the reat could discuss the subject 
in its length and breadth while he would sit with 
hia face red and angry, but not a word could he 
utter. When the measures were passed upon and 

the meeting was dissolved, but not dispersed, he 
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could stand up and quarrel on every point with 
earnestness and logical fitness. Now what is the 
difference between talking when all the men are 
silent and sitting, or when they all stand in a 
group around the individual and there is no order 
in the discussion? Then the man could keep the 
run of bis thoughts while half a dozen were in- 
terposing obstacles; he could fight every point 
and every person and maintain his position. The 
truth is, there is something in coming to order, 
even with a group of ten men, which throws em- 
barrassment over the mind of a majority of unac- 
customed speakers. 


CONCLUDING ADVICE. 

We think it is the memory of the solemn church 
or the august court which lingers in the mind of 
the person ; whereas if he had been taught by 
the right kind of elocutionary instruction and 
practice, that speaking in public was only utter- 
ing plain thoughts in a plain manner, in short, 
talking, that high responsibility which acts on his 
miod as a bugbear relative to speaking in public 
would be dispelled. Therefore we say to young 
men, Try to talk, not to make an oration, and you 
will learn by talking to become orators, if you 
are ordained by organization to be such; if not, 
you can, at least, be good talkers. As nothing is 
more ridiculous than a futile attempt at oratory, 
so nothing is more acceptable than a good, 
sensible, unpretending, straightforward, short, 
pithy talk. before any intelligent audience; but 
remember that there is no error of public speak- 
ing so unpardonable as prolixity, everlastingness. 
Speak short. and sharp, and plain, and stop. Ten 
thousand times better to say less than an audience 
desires than to say one sentence more. He is the 
popular orator who, however long he may speak, 
is hailed with “Go on—go on!” 

ConcLustion. Confidence, then, like skill, may 
be acquired by taking the proper course. Prac- 
tice makes perfect.” Every school-boy ought to 
be taught both to read aloud, recite prose and 
poetry, write and read his own compositions, join 
a Bible class, a singing school, a debating club, 
and thus put himself in the way of improvement, 
and of acquiring confidence.“ 


— c- 


PROFESSOR OWEN ON THE BRAIN. 


In a lecture on Monday evening, at Birmingham, 
Professor Owen, in the course of his remarka, 
said he would not trace the various steps by 
which he had been led to his present view. but 
at once state that the character of the brain was 
what gave the trueet insight into the natnral 
primary divisions of the class mammalia; and 
that by arranging the class according to the 
cerebral principle they had the most natural 
progressive graduation from the lowest gifted of 
the class to the noblest gifted. When they 
came to compare the brain of the mammalia to- 
gether, they found a certain group in which the 
hemispheres were not connected together ; while 


* To the same end, read “ How to Talk, a new Pocket 
Manual of Conversation and Debate,” which forms the 
second part of our indispensable “ Hand-Book for Home 
Improvement” ($2 25), or it may be had separately (75 
cents). 
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in others the hemispheres were united. In all the 
cold-blooded animals they were disconnected, 
and this class exhibited least intelligence, as 
illustrated by the indigenous mammalian popula- 
tion of Australia, which never got to know the 
keepers of the Zoological Garden, and never be- 
came reconciled to their bondage. In those 
classes where the hemispheres were united, with 
a proportionate increase (beginning to cover the 
optic lobes and approach the cerebellum), they 
found the most destructive and masterful animals, 
such as the lion and the tiger. In this group, 
also, were to be found those quadrupeds evincing 
the most sympathy and intelligence, and in whom 
man found his most cherished companions and 
most valued assistants, such as the horse and dog. 
He successively defined the four great brain 
classes, viz., archencephala, gyrencephala, lissen- 
cephala, lycencephala, and then went minutely 
into the subdivisions, which he explained were 
determined by peculiarities of subordinate fea- 
tures, such as the shape of the foot, the develop- 
ment of horns, the structure and position of the 
eye, and the food, etc. These were described in 
a minute and interesting way, and each division 
was illustrated by reference to diagrams on tho 
wall. On the subject of hoofs, he commented on 
the uniformity that prevailed in the structure of 
the animal. Those that were even-hoofed bad 
an even number of horns, and their teeth were 
symmetrical on the grinding surface, while those 
that had odd hoofs had odd horns, and unsym- 
metrical in the development of their teeth. Hav- 
ing indicated the structural peculiarities of vari- 
ous orders of animals as constituting the basis of 
the subdivision he referred to, be said that, 
finally, they came to the class to which man be- 
longed, namely, tbat in which the thumb was re- 
stricted to the hand. Cuvier had selected man 
as the representative of this class, under the name 
Bimana, the principal peculiarity of which was 
erectness of posture. Man alone of all the verte- 
brated animals bad one pair of his limbs liberated 
from the office of locomotion, and capable of being 
made subservient to the inventive, rational, and 
responsible faculties which belonged to him. In 
the hand alone they found all the structure neces- 
sary for the delicate acts of prehension, a subject 
on which alone volumes bad been written. 
Though man came into the world naked and 
unprotected, yet by his wonderful powers he 
could fabricate and invent his clothing, out-rival- 
ing all natural products. He had no natural 
weapons, no great canine teeth like the gorilla 
for fighting with the lion, no claws like the tiger, 
nor strong hoofs like other animals, but he could 
invent more terrible and destructive weapons 
than any with which the lower creation were 
endowed. Thus he fulfilled his destiny on the 
planet as the master of living creatures. He 
could preserve or extirpate all the otber races of 


beings inbabiting the globe. He was destined to 
be the master of the earth. How necessary. then, 
that he should have a thorough sense of the re- 
sponsibility resting upon him. and use well the 
high gifts which God had bestowed. 
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Gossip is one of the meanest, as well as one of 
the most degrading crimes that society tolerates. 
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Religious Department. 


„The Phrenologist has the sight to examine whether Christianity 10 
adapted to the nature of man, and he ts delighted in seeing it in per- 
fect ba: mony with human nature.“ - unrein. 


RELIGIOUS DUTIES OF CHILDREN. 


Ir is now well understood in the religious world, 
that before infants arrive at years of moral ac- 
countability, their eternal welfare is not endan- 
gered. The Saviour regarded all such as already 
accepted by God, and similar in character to 
those who compose the heavenly kingdom. Even 
those theologians whose theory of man requires 
them to regard al] infants as totally depraved, 
have in late years provided a supplement to the 
theory, by which those who die in their infancy 
are regenerated by the Holy Spirit in the act of 
dying, and thereby saved. Whatever the theory, 
then, it is well settled that at this tender age 
children are safe. 


ar WHAT AGE TO JOIN THE OHUROH. 


There is another proposition almost as well 
settled ; that at a subsequent period, every child 
must yield positive obedience to the requirements 
of the gorpel, in order to make its salvation sure. 
At what exact age this change is fally consum- 
mated, it is somewhat difficult to determine, and 
the question is often a very perplexing one to 
conscientious parents. The best way to deter- 
mine it is by the religious knowledge and moral 
development of the child, rather than by its num- 
ber of years. A child who can not understand 
the design of immersion and the Lord’s Supper ; 
or who can not appreciate the obligations im- 
posed by them; or who has not yet acquired 
strength of purpose sufficient to maintain a relig- 
ious course of conduct with some @onsistency, is 
certainly not prepared to become a member of 
the church. The last of these three conditions 
requires more maturity than either of the former. 


THE QUESTION SETTLED. 

To accurately define the point of maturity at 
which a child should be taught to confess the 
Saviour and be immersed, would meet a great 
want of this generation. [We venture to state, 
that the period when the child ripens into a state 
to become spiritually impressed, and to take on 
the duties and responsibilities of a church mem- 
ber, is at or near puberty, but not before. —Eb. 
A. P. J.] The perplexity which parents often 
feel upon the subject, and the appeal so often 


made by preachers more zealous than wise, to` 


little children, that they are not too young to die, 
and therefore not too young to obey the gospel, 
sufficiently indicate the extent of this want. But 
it is not for this purpose particularly that I now 
write. I desire to fix more especial attention on 
that period lying between the time of infantile 
purity, and the time at which it is proper to be 
immersed for the remission of sins. Within that 
period are there any religions duties for them to 
perform? Or should they lead an entirely irre- 
ligious life? These are primary questions. We 
need not dwell upon them very long; for if any 
Christian should hesitate to answer the first in 
the affirmative, he certainly will not hesitate to 
answer the latter in the negative. But if our 


children during this period do not lead entirely 
irreligious lives, they must perform some religious 
duties; for they now have some knowledge of 
right and wrong as respects the will of God, and 
when they do wrong they feel guilty. They must 
either bear that sense of guilt, and feel that for 
the time there is no relief, while they go on add- 
ing to it every day; or there must be some way 
for them to find comfort. They must either know 
God and Christ, yet never by word or deed do 
homage to them, or there must be some way in 
which they can offer worship. The only escape 
from this alternative is to ussume that they ought 
to be kept totally ignorant of God, and thus be 
reared in atheistical darknees—a conclusion ab- 
horrent to the soul of every Christian. 


RELIGIOUS DISCIPLINB. 


From these reflections we are prepared for the 
conclusion that there t& something that children 
should know and do in the way of religion be- 
fore they are old enough to be immersed. This 
conclusion is sustained by the Word of God, for 
Paul says, ‘Fathers, do not provoke your chil- 
dren to anger; but bring them up in the instruc- 
tion and discipline of the Lord.” If it required 
us to bring them up only in the instruction of 
the Lord, the question would arise, why give 
them a knowledge of the Lord’s will excepf that 
they may do it. Evidently that we may do the 
will of God is the great object for which it is 
made known to us. But the apostle does not 
stop here; he adds that we must bring them up 
in the discipline of the Lord. Discipline has spe- 
cific reference to the conduct. It forbids some 
things and enjoins others. The discipline of the 
Lord requires obedience to his commandments. 

OBSERVANCE OF FORMS. 


Now this apostolic command has no expressed 
limit; hence we have no right to limit it except 
by the possibilities of the case. It specifies no 
particular age at which the instruction shall be- 
gin, and by this very omission requires us to 
begin as early as we can. It specifies no partic- 
ular portion of the Lord’s discipline to which we 
should subject them, and therefore leaves us to 
impose all that they can intelligently observe. 
The capacity of the child to learn and to do, is 
the only limit to their instruction and discipline. 


DEGREE OF ACCOUNTABILITY. 

Ts not this, indeed, the universal law of God’s 
government? The parable of the talents, and 
that of the pounds, show that God holds men 
accountable according to their capacity; and 
Paul lays down, upon the subject of giving, the 
law that One is accepted according to what he 
has, not according to what he has not.“ When a 
man or a child has done all that he can, there is 
no principle known to the human mind which 
can require more; yet in the service of God nel- 
ther conscience nor the Bible is satisfied with any 
less. 

With this fixed principle as our guide, we can 
have no difficulty in determining the religious 
duties of children. There are three conditions of 
pardon in the gospel scheme—faith, repentance, 
and immersion. Of these three, children too 
young to comply with the last can comply with 
the former two. As soon as the little mind can 
learn the story of the croas, it can and it does 


believe if There is no room for the question 
whether it ought to believe; for ere you ask the 
question it believes already. Again, it no sooner 
discovers that certain things are sinful in the 
sight of God, than it finds itself guilty ; and in its 
unimpassioned moments, without waiting to be 
commanded, it repents. If, then, the child can 
believe with all its little heart, and repent of all 
its known sins, who shall say that this is not its 
duty: ' 
CAPACITY OF CHILDREN. 

But there are several things necessary to holy 
living besides these three. We mnst, in addition 
to the observance of ordinances, love God; thank 


dim for bis goodness; supplicate his meroy; pray 


for what we need, and minister to the wants of 
the poor. Can the little ckildren of whom we 
speak do these things? They certainly can love 
God and the Saviour, and every well-instructed 
child does love them. If poorly instructed, it may 
simply fear God, and tremble at his name; but 
if informed of his real character, the little heart 
responds with affection as instinctive as that for 
its own father, or some indulgent relative. More- 
over, to learn that he is the giver of all good is 
to thank him at once for all his kindness, and to 
ask him for protection in the future. The child, 
conscious of sin, and sorrowing over it, can pray 
for mercy and for all needed good ; and if it can 
do so, honestly and intelligently, who will say 
tbat it ought not? Who, rather, will not insist 
that it shall? The child can also be benevolent; 
and every one to whom it is even suggested will 
be ready, with a little tear of sympathy in its eye, 
to part with some of its own good things for the 
benetit of the suffering. 


TEACH CHILDREN TO WORSHIP. 


To sum up the result of these reflections, I con- 
clude with all confidence, that the child who is 
yet too young to be immersed, should believe in 
and love the Lord; should repent of all its 
known tranagressions ; should render thankegiv- 
ing, supplication, and prayer to God ; and should 
practice benevolence as a religions duty. If 
these are all it can yet do, the Lord requires of 
it no more. If it fails to do these, then either 
the child or the parent is at fault, and it is almost 
certain not to be the child. Christian parents, 
think of this. Ponder solemnly the duty you 
owe that little child whom God has committed to 
your care. It has a God to glorify ; but it cannot 
glorify him or know him [in childhood] without 
your aid. It may besnatched from your embrace 
by the icy hand of death, and ob, how bitter will 
be your thoughts if you send it into the presence 
of a God it has not learned to love, defiled with 
little sins of which it hus not repented! We are 
sending many of the little lambs into the pres- 
ence of the Great Shepherd ; let us be able to 
say of thom all, “ Lord, they know what they were 
able to learn—they have done all that they were 
able to do.“ It has been my lot to have one such 
little one torn from the very center of my heart 
and borne to the silent land; but her dying lips 
bore witness tbat she loved the Saviour ; and for 
years before, her nightly prayers and the tear of 
penitence which sometimes glistened in her eye 
bore witness that she was being brought up in 
the instruction and discipline of the Lord. I / 
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ave had no higher honor, though I have bad no 
leeper sorrow, such is the weakness of my soul, 
han to commit such a child to the keeping of 
Iim whom she knew and loved so well.— Millen- 
ial Harbinger. 

[Little children should first be taught the forms 
f worship, the significance of which they may not 
omprehend till a later period. This is according 
o the teachings of Christ. He instructed the 
\postles to observe certain rules in their minis- 
rations, and said, After these forms” do ye 80 
nd so. Without some form, it is not natural to 
uppose that His Spirit would find acceptance in 
ur hearts. But when we assume the attitude of 
rayer or supplication, and ask,” we may safe- 
y hope to receive. 

In early childhood, therefore, it is the duty of 
arents and guardians to teach their children the 
ttitudes, silence, and whatever else belongs to 
eligious worship. 

We may here state, that the organs in the base 
f the brain, including the senses, are called into 
ction, and developed long before the reflectives 
T the spiritual sentiments become awakened. The 
hild may be likened to a rosebud, which, in time, 
levelops into a full-blown rose. At the period 
f puberty a constitutional change takes place. 
‘hen the spiritual eyes may be opened, and a 
ew era of life entered upon. It is then that 
he person may be fitted to assume the obliga- 
ions and duties of a Christian. 

The business of childhood is to crow bodily, 
o take on constitution, to lay in a stock of vi- 
ality, and simply to learn forms. Nor are the 
wrivileges of childhood too much extended in 
nany families. With some parents the object 
eems to be to make “hot-bouse plants” of the 
thildren, to develop them into men and women 
it the earliest possible moment. 

When lecturing in Newark, N. J., a lady 
yrought to our rooms for examination a little 
girl of six years. She was a remarkable child. 
The temperament was extremely nervous, the 
rain very large, the body fragile and delicate, 
complexion. light, the face old and wrinkled. 
‘How precocious!” we exclaimed, and went 
yn to describe the character, and to admonish the 
nother not to push the mind of the child, but to 
tive her physical exercise and time to grow. 
3he replied: “I wish to educate and perfect my 
shild, and not to permit ber to grow up in igno- 
"ance, sin, and vice.” She then gave an account 
of her mode of procedure. It was as follows: 

On rising in the morning, the child was re- 
juired to read a chapter, and commit to memory 
o many verses in the Bible, to sing a bymn, and 
then to study her Sunday-school lessons. After 
breakfast she commenced her lessons for the dai- 
ly school, and pursued them till time for school. 
Then commenced the labore of the day—six 
hours in a school-house the little mind kept on 
the stretch. Then she came bome, and again took 
up her books, and studied till bed-time. We in- 
quired what time was allowed for play and rec- 
reation, and were answered, “ None. Do you 
suppose I would allow my child to romp and 
play with the vulgar children of the street? No, 
indeed; I wish to perfect ber education, and 
bring ber up free from contamination.” “ But,” we 
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remonstrated. if you persist in the courre now 
pursued. your daughter never will become a wo- 
man. There is not sufficient oil in the lamp, and 
the wick is too large. It consumes the vital 
principle faster than it accumulates. She will 
soon become exhausted and let go of life for the 
simple want of strength.“ 

In less than six months we heard of the death 
of tbe child from brain fever. 

This is but a single case among many which 
we could name of juvenile precocity and of juve- 
nile death. It is an easy matter to make angels 
of little children, and ambitious parents seem in 
a hurry to do so. How foolish to push the minds 
of little children, either intellectually or relig- 
iously! Let parents remember that the business 
of childhood is to grow. And let not their zeal or 
ambition exceed their judgment or common-sense. } 


Our Social Relations. 


Ob, happy they—the hapj-fest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearte, their fortunes, and t. eir beinge blend. —Thomeon. 


A LOVE SONG. 

[A correspondent sends us the following. We presume 
it will find a response in the hearts of others who are 
“similarly situated.”—Ep. A. P. J.] 

Love me, love me, for I'm yearning, 

Praying morning, noon, and night— 
Praying night, and noon, and morning, 

For a love my life to light— 

Praying for a love all high, 
For a love that wili not die. 
Love me, love me, and I'll bless thee, 

For my heart is very sad; 

Only tell me that you love me, 

Speak, and make this lone heart glad; 
Make it glad, and fond, aod free, 
Loving all for love of thee. 

Fame, and wealth, and power, and glory, 

Aud willingly resign ; 

Dost thou wonder at the story ? 

Yet I'd give this life of mine 

For one hour of perfect love, 

Such as dwells in heaven above. 

Oh, my heart for love ts yearning, 
I do fendly, fondly love ; 

Oh, my soul, my soul is burning 

W. th a love-fire from above: 

Could you, dearest, ever love me, 
Ever, as my heart loves thee, 
Earth would be a heaven to me. 
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AMERICAN LIPS. 
SOCIAL AIMS. 


RaLrH Wapo Emerson bas been lecturing on 
“American Life,“ and the following is an ab- 
stract of one of his lectures. It is full of well- 
told truths, and suggests even more than it ex- 
presses. 

„% Who does not delight in fine manners? Their 
charm can not be overstated. Hans Andersen's 
story of the oobweb- cloth, so fine as to be invisi- 
ble, woven for the garment of a king, must mean 
manners. Manners are greater than laws; by 
their delicate nature they fortify themselves with 
an impassable wall of defense. Who teaches 
manners but the aunts and grandmothers who 
surround the child in the cradle, making bim 
the monarch of a little court of worshiping 
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feminine retainers. He is gracious when they 
are reverent, amiable when they flatter, and so 
his manners are formed to correspond with theirs. 
t Nature ia the best posture-master. The awk- 
ward man is graceful when he is asleep, and chil- 
dren at play or at rest present shifting attitudes 
fit for artists to study. When a man meets his 
fitting mate, society begins. While one man pins 
us to the wall, with auother we walk among the 
stars. Life is short, but there is always time for 
courtesy. It is an excellent Quaker custom of 
having a pause of silent prayer before meat, in- 
terposing a moment of reflection between the tur- 
moil of life and the social intercourse of the din- 
ner-table. A man should study ever to keep 
cool ; be makes his inferiors bis superiors by heat. 
The main point of conversation is to state one’s 
own opinion without exaggeration or platitude. 
“Laughter is indicative of character. How 
often is nature, hidden elsewhere, betrayed by a 
laugh! the Chootaw or the negro element. sedu- 
lously concealed except in this feature, will betray 
itself in the loud squeal of merriment whigh sa- 
lutes a jest. Yet it must be admitted that there 
are some wits in whose presence the savage must 
break out of a man in laughter at any cost. 
Press is also indicative. The king or the gen- 
eral does not need a fine coat. The commanding 
person need not trouble himself about such 
things. But if a man wants confidence and 
aplomb, it may be wise economy for him to go toa 
good shop for his costume, and then be may go 


` gaily into circles where he would not otherwise 


venture, and bear himself confidently in discus- 
sions in which be could else have no part. 


Social enjoyment requires one or two compan- 
ions, related by ties of the mind or the heart. 
Every boy, every girl, every man is discontented 
if be does not bave fit associates. The true de- 
scription of man or woman is that he or she is a 
seeker for a friend. 

“The exclusiveness of society is the true invi- 
tation. Ideal society doubles the value of life 
to every one ; its exclusiveness justifies to each 
the jealousy with which the doors are kept. Once 
admitted, the individual prizes the rules, and jus- 
tifies the probation which excluded him so lung. 
The instant merit bas made itself manifest so as 
to be discovered by any oue, all rush to meet it. 
and welcome the new-comer with unfeigned joy. 

„The hunger for company is keen; it should 
be discriminating. The great fault of our social 
custom is, that there is no limit to our calls and 
visits. To inflict any one with a compulsory in- 
terview of more than ten minutes indicates a 
crade state of civilization. Never should a call 
be prolonged over this limit, nnless a request is 
made by the visited, or permission expressly 
asked by the visitor. Ev-pecially is this needed 
reform palpable in Wasbington, where an iosignif- 
icant individual may trespass on a nation’s time. 
There would be inconvenience in strictness, but 
there is much more in tbe lack of it. 

„The consideration in which riches are held 
among us is possibly not without meaning and 
right. It is a testimony of the belief that wealth 
is essentially a teat of merit. In America, it is 
the general conviction of mature minds that 
every young man of ordinary faculties and hab- 
its can obtain a good estate, and in auch season 
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as to enjoy as well as to transmit it. The numer- 
ous failures in our business community are no ar- 
gument against this, for many trip where one 
falls. Our country gives great opportunities for 
wealth, not less than for education, in the immen- 
sity of its territory and the mineral subterranean 
wealth of every region. The history of any set- 
tlement is an illustration of the whole—first, the 
emigrant’s camp, then the group of log cabins, 
then the cluster of white wooden towns (to the 
eye of the European traveler as ephemeral as the 
tents of the first stage of the swift succession), 
and almost as soon followed by the brick and 
granite cities which in another country would 
stand for centuries, but which here must soon 
give place to the enduring marble. 

“ Every human society wants to be mastered by 
men of superior ability. Every rave and region 
has its own method of obtaining the end. In Eu- 
rope, the mode adopted is by having a hereditary 
aristocracy— but this ie of late years an institu- 
tion on its trial, and with its shaking foundations 
daily more manifest, as it is seen that the hero 
does not always have heroic children, and is still 
lees likely to have heroic grandchildren. 

„With many woes, slavery bas the advantage of 
a genuine test of merit and value in its manner 
of appraisal of men. From five hundred to a 
thousand dollars buys a good field-hand ; a skill- 
ful carpenter or other mechanic sells for twelve 
or twenty hundred ; beauty, of course, brings its 
own fancy price, for all that a man hath will he 
give for his love. How great sums would not 
have been given in Rome for an accomplished 
clerk, a secretary in whom his proprietor might 
repose confidence! We are not told the prices 
of Epictetus, of Æsop, or Toussaint l'Ouverture 
—perhaps it was not a good market-day. 

“ We need not fear for the underplaced man—he 
will find his level. It is for the overplaced that 
we should have misgivings. In the caucus, men 
ask, Is he Republican ? or is he Democrat? then, 
Has he talents and ability? and then, Is he honest 
and to be trusted? These affirmatively answered, 
they make him their candidate, cover him with 
honor and success, and go home and tell their 
wives what a good thing they have done, forget- 
ting to ask the fourth and chief question—Has he 
the will, the personal force, the power to assert 
and maintain his position ? 

„The democratic opening of all avenues to all 
is the fixed advantage which our institutions give, 
the solver of conceits. He hated to bear the as- 
sertion that our Government excludes the highest 
class, as in New York we are told that the mo- 
ment man enters politics he loses social caste. 
This is absurd, a wretched skepticism on its face. 
No bar can prevent the gentleman in our society 


from giving bis aid to promote the general ad- 
vantage. hat admirable traits are developed 
in our town-meetings! He had seen the internal 
politics of a little town discussed with a clearness 
and perspicuity that would be precious in a city 
or in Washington. He was so purely a spectator 
in town-meetings that he claimed to take as im- 
partial a view of their characteriatics as an ob- 
server from a foreign land.” 
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Tase is a class of men ever ready to pump you 
to any extent, if you only give them a handle. 
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A MOTHER TO HER CHILD. 


BY REV. E. R. LATTA. 

FarewseLL, my child! thour't gone beyond my sight, 
And it ie sad to know that thou art dead; 

Yet I would not recall thy upward flight 
To that bright realm by saints inhabited. 


Thou art not lost, my child —oh, no, not lost. 

And this sweet thought shall make me leas forlorn ; 
Thou only hast preceded me, and crossed 

The bouud'ry of the land of endless morn. 


The flow’rs were blooming in their beauty when 
Thy spirit vanished, as a dream departs ; 

And still they bloomed—but then, sweet child, but then 
Naught but the nightshade bloomed within our hearts. 


But He who knows our griefs, and who alone 
Can by a word those noxious weeds destroy, 

With His own tender hand has kindly sown 
Within our hearts the seeds of hope and joy. 


And we will not complain to take the cup 
Held to our lipa by a kind Fatber’s hand; 

And we will be resigned to give thee up, 
Hoping to meet thee in the “ Better Land.” 


— O oe 


OUT OF PLACE; 
OR THE 
HISTORY OF AN UP-HILL LIFE. 


WE publish the following letter from Canada— 
omitting name and address—to show how unfor- 
tunate it is to be assigned a wrong position on 
the great battle-field of life. Had the parents or 
guardians of the writer of this letter been gov- 
erned by Phrenology, in choosing a pursuit and 
in educating him, his course would have been 
very different. Read the letter. We print it 
verbatim. 


Messrs. FowLER & WIIS— Dear Sirs :—From 
your superior knowledge of man’s various quali- 
fications and dispositions—might I but cherish 
one ray of hope that justice and mercy may sbine 
forth to one most destitute and despised ; of which 
it is needless that I write—save the different items 
which constitute my life, which are as follows: 
At the age of 3 I was taught to pray, and at 4 I 
was sent to school each day; at 6 I was put on 
the shoemaker’s stall, then sickness and lewdness 
began; at 8 I lost all I learned at school; at 10 
I craved books and got but few, Geography I 
studied; at 12 I wished to become a sea-captain, 
Gentleman’s servant, Preacher, or the world’s 
Missionary ; at 14 I was very sick, my life was 
despaired of 10 weeks; from 15 to 18 I became 
frantic for knowledge. to quit the Bench, to go to 
school, to sea, or somewhere ; at 20 I ventured to 
leave my parents’ humble Cot; yet one was not 
I loved so dear—“ my mother ;” I traveled to 
Edinburgh and joined a Religious, and Teetotal 
Society, saved a little money, took a wife and 
sailed to New York—traveled up the Country to 
the State of “Iowa’”—lived 6 years in Eldora, 
Hardin Co., paid $200 for a House and Lot, 
learned myself Phonetics,” and Phonographic 
Reporting, then sold the property for $20, and 
moved to Dubuque, 1861 ; my age was then 29, 
my wife is 36, we bad 3 sone (we have now one 
Daughter in addition) ; being thrown out of work 
in Dubuque, and finding no employ at Phono- 
graphic writing. we became destitute, and driven 
to Inventing ; First, a ship-preserver ; second, a 
new Motive power Etc. I wrote to some friends 
in Canada—they sent us money to come ;—Then 
they left us among strangers destitute and sick ; 
and here we are in G— — 28 montbs; without 
any to care for us as they ought; yet webave 
done nothing wrong, only we are very poor in 
this world’s goods; half naked, half starving. I 
have a patent Right” for a new and useful life- 
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preserver, called O———’s Polyzone Life-Pre- 
server; intended to make floating more con- 
venient and safer on water; I can not start the 
manufacture, for I have no money to make one to 
show. I therefore, cannot sell the Right” for 
anything among these careful Motive people. I 
bave no work, for to work as people would have 
me here, would soon kill me—12 bours per day 
at Cobbling for 50 cts. They will not give me 
new work, nor work by the Piece; they tell me 
“they would rather employ singlemen for the 
sake of making profit out of their Board.” I 
suffer from a Chronic desease of the Liver and 
general Debility. 

Dear Sirs—I, also, have studied the science of 
Phrenology, but never made a public profession 
of it; a Lady once gave me 25 cts. for reading 
her Talents and Character. I am determined if 
they sell me out this week for 3 months House 
Rent [$6 75] that I will dare to lecture on that 
Science, and charge the people for it—com- 
mencing something like as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen—Let us e shrongh 
the mirror of antiquity, and view the world in its 
novitiate; the foot prints of ages; the gradual 
progression of Natlons—and from thence learn 
the question We now propose to elucidate—Man 
know Thyself, Ete. 

I never did lecture publicly, but yet I never 
feared to do so ; providing I had time and chance 
to pre-arrange the discourse. I have, also, thought 
I might be of some use in that way in enlighten- 
ing my fellow-men—That you would do your best 
“ Sirs” to aid me in the start; and thus ameliorate 
our extreme destitution and suffering—is the sin- 
cere desire of Yours Truly. 

Ps. I send with this the size of all my Or- 
gans, as shown by Prof. I. N. D. 


[And this is the sort of stuff, and these the 
qualifications, to make a phrenologist! No won- 
der the people cry out “ Humbug.” Not able to 
get his own living, he proposes to prey on the 
lives—or pockets—of others, and to bring his 
misfortunes to our door. We pity, but we can 
not re-create him. He needs, first of all, the con- 
solations of religious advice; next, a medical or 
physiological prescription; then, to learn his 
phrenological excesses and deficiencies, and what 
he is best fitted to do. We can judge nothing 
by the marking of Prof. I. N. D.. who is, no 
doubt, simply another ignorant impostor. We 
advise the writer of that letter to go first to his 
spiritual adviser—his clergyman, if he has one, 
and if he has not, let him find one at once. This 
is the first step. Next, call on a sensible physi- 
cian, and make known the bodily conditions. 
Then apply to the selectmen of the town for 
advice as to what to doin the emergency. Wil- 
lingness on his part will enlist kindness in them, 
and they will save him from the necessity of 
prostituting a noble science to the base purposes 
of making money. It is the duty of the local 
authorities, both in Canada and in the States, to 
provide for those who are incompetent to provide 
for themselves. } 


— . ———— 


Prarrer.—In the very moment when thou pray - 
est, a treasure is laid up for thee in heaven. No 
Christian’s prayer falis back from the closed gates 
of heaven; each enters there like a messenger- 
dove; some bring back immediate visible an- 
swers ; but all enrich our store of blessings there, 
and all return to the heart with the fragrance of 


peace on them, from the holy place where they j 


have been.— Gregory. 
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Fie. 1.—Dracram. 


“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. ener. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


A 


ACQUISITIVENESS (9) Fr. Acquistvité—State 
or quality of being acquisitive; desire of possession ; pro- 
pensity to acquire property.— Webster. 

The sentiment of property. and the propensity to provide 
for the future. Excessively developed, it grows into cupid- 
ity, which engenders a desire to appropriate the goods of 
another. When developed to the very highest degree, un- 
Jess prevented by internal or extornal motives, it degene- 
rates into an Irresistible impulse to theft.— Dr. Gall. 

A propensity to acquire, without determining either the 
object or manner of acquiring, and a desire for hoarding 
up and collecting ; it also produces selfishness, for those 
largely endowed with it never forget themeelves, and in 
everything look for fts usefulness; the objects they desire, 
however, and the means they take to acquire, whether 
gaming, trade, industry, or theft, result from the influence 
of all the other faculties.— Dr. Spursheim. 


Location.—The organ of Acquisitiveness is sit- 
uated on the side of the head at the point indioat- 
ed by its number (9) in the accompanying diagram. 
To find it on the living head, take the middle of 
the top / the car as a starting-point, and move 


Fic. 9.—AOQuIsSITIVENESS ON THE SKULL. 


Ore finger directly upward one inch, and then hor- 
wontally forward the same distance, and it will 
rest upon the spot indicated by the figure 9 in the 
cut; but every student should, if possible, have 
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our new phrenological bust to guide him in learn- 
ing the location of the organs. On the skull, Ac- 
quisitiveness corresponds with the anterior infe- 
rior angle of the parietal bone (fig. 2,a). Figs. 
3 aod 4 show how its development affects the form 
of the head as seen in front, giving greater width, 
when large, to this portion of the brain. 


PuyYstoGNomioaL Stex.—Persons noted for their 
love of guin and ability to acquire property are 
observed to have, as a general rule, massive noses, 
and it is believed that thickness of the nose above 
the wing (fig. 5, a) is the true facial sign of Ac- 
quisitiveness. The accompanying portrait of that 
celebrated millionaire Stephen Girard (fig. 6) fur- 
Dishes capital illustrations of both the phrenolog- 
ical and the physiognomical developments we 
have described. The same signs are prominent in 
likenesses of the Rothschilds, Billy Gray, John 
Jacob Astor, and in the living faces of the men of 
our day who have made or are making fortunes. 


Fie. 8. Fre. 4 


The noses of the Jews are generally thick as well 
as arched, and the arched or hawk nose has, not 
inaptly, been called the Commercial Nose; though 
it is not in the form of the profile, as some have 
asserted, but in the thickness of 
the trunk, which almost invari- 
ably accompanies it, that the 
sign of the trading or money- 
getting propensity resides. 

Dr. Redfield lays down two 
signs in the place of the one 
we have indicated — Love of 
Gain (L) and Economy (a), as 

a shown in the following outline 
(fig. 7). 

It is true that the disposition 
and ability to keep or save does 
not always accompany the de- 
sire to get. The negro, for in- 

Fre. ö. stance, loves to acquire, but is 
wasteful, and has but little disposition to accu- 
mulate stores for future use. The same fact is 
illustrated in the American national character. 
We are a money-getting people, loving the golden 
gain which comes of trade, enterprise, and indus- 
try, but, unlike the English, are extravagant and 


wasteful to a proverb. We do not gather to hoard 


up, but to scatter again. If we get rich, it is not, 
as a general rule, because we spend so little, but 
because we make so much. Practically, however, 
we prefer to consider Economy as one of the funo- 
tions of Acquisitiveness, or one of the forms in 
which it manifests itself. 2 
Foncrion.—Acquisitiveness prompts to acquire, 
to accumulate, to store our surplus, to make pro- 
vision for the future. It, incites the farmer, the 
mechanic, the manufacturer, the merchant, and 
the professional man to diligence in their respec- 
tive callings, and is one of the sources of the 
comforts and elegancies of life. Its regular ac- 
tivity distinguishes civilized man from the suvage. 
The latter is, in general, content with the satisfy- 


ing of his present wants, while the former looks 
thoughtfully forward to the possible necessities 
of the future. Consuming but a portion of what 
he earns, the industrious and prudent citizen con- 


Fie. 6.—STErmEn GIRARD, 


tributes to the national wealth, and leaves some- 
thing behind him for the benefit of posterity. 
The objects of Acquisitiveness may be various— 
in one, money or lands; in another, books or works 
of art; in a third, old coins and other objects of 
antiquity, the propensity taking its direction from 
other faculties with which it is combined. 

Mr. Hurlbut, in his Essays on Human Rights 
and their Political Guaranties,“ thus illustrates 
the natural action of this propensity: If a qnan- 
tity of corn be thrown upon the ground witbin 
reach of a flock of fowls, each one will greedily 
devour all that is required to satisfy its appetite, 
but will go away witbout caring as to what re- 
mains, and without gathering up or secreting any- 
thing for future use. 

“If there shall be exposed to the reach of many 
of the tribes of squirrels certain nuts which they 
take as food, you will observe that they will take 
not only for immediate consumption, but will 
carry to their nests a véry considerable supply 
and hoard it up. 

“ In the former case the animal has not an in- 
stinct to hoard, while in tbe latter this instinct 
exists. It is an innate propensity, and has no de- 
pendence whatever upon the sagacity of the ani- 
mal. That segacity may aid the 
animal in carrying this native 
desire into execution, but it does 
not call the desire into being. 
The propensity results from the 
animal's organization. It exists 
also in man as a native instinct, 
not dependent upon his intel- 
lectual preceptions for its origin, 
but only for its means of direc- 
ion and gratification. ‘Man, 
says Lord Kuimes, ‘is a hoard- 
ing animal, having an appetite 
for storing up things of use.“ 

On tbis propensity is based the 
right of property, a truth clearly 
stated by Chancellor Kent as follows : “ The sense 
of property is inherent in the human breast, and 
the gradual enlargement and cultivation of that 
sense, from its feeble form in the savage state to 
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its full vigor and maturity among polished na- 
tions, forms a very instructive portion in the his- 
tory of human society. Man was fitted and in- 
tended by the Author of his being for society and 
government, and for the acquisition and enjoy- 
ment of property. It is, to speak correctly, the 
law of his nature—and by obedience to this law 
he brings all his faculties into exercise, and is 
enabled to display the various and exalted pow- 
ers of the human mind.” 


PERVERSION.—The perversion of this propensity 
leads to an inordinate thirst for riches, and a sor- 
did, miserly disposition, the whole aim of life 
being to board, and the loss of property consider- 
ed the greatest of misfortunes. So strong is this 
feeling with some, that though wallowing in wealth 
they scarcely allow themselves the absolute nec- 
essaries of life. 

Mr. Nicholas Longworth, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
becume immensely rich, and partially deranged 
on the subject of property. He was fearful lest 
he should come to want and die in a poor-house. 
His Acquisitiveness was evidently diseased. 

Mr. John Jacob Astor, of New York, is said 
to have become painfully fearful of coming to 
want duriog the latter part of his life. 
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Fre. 8.—A Miser. 


Daniel Dancer, an English miser, who left £60,- 
000, slept for many years in an old sack to save 


the expense of bedding, and never, even in the 


severest weather, allowed himself the luxury of a 
fire. He sustained life by begging, and literally 
died of starvation. 

The existence of this organ throws light on 
the tendency to steal, which some individuals, 
whose external circumstances place them far above 
temptation, manifest in a remarkable degree. In 
them it seems to be in a state of diseased activity, 
and not to be controlled by the moral and reflect- 
ing faculties. Dr. Gall mentions several cases of 
diseased affections of this organ. M. Kneisler, 
governor of the prison of Prague, spoke to him 
and Dr. Spurzheim about the wife of a rich mer- 
chant, who stole continually from ber husband in 
the most adroit manner, and who was at last shut 
up in a house of correction, which she had scarce- 
ly left, when she stole again, and was again con- 
flaed. She was condemned to a third and longer 
imprisonment, and again commenced her opers- 
tions in the jail itself. At Copenhagen, Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim saw an incorrigible thief who some- 
times distributed the produce of his larcenies to 
the poor; and, in another place. a robber, who 
was in confinement for the seventh time, assured 
them, with sorrow, tbat he felt himself unable to 
act otherwise. He begged tobe detained in pris- 
on, aud to be provided with the means of sup- 
porting himself. 
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ADHESIVENESS (3).—See Friendship, which | tion with large Alimentiveness, and its lower part 


name we prefer, and under which we shali describe the 
faculty. 


AGREE ABLENESS (D).—The quality of pleasing ; 
that quality which gives satisfaction or woderafe pleasure 
to the mind or sense; as an ugreeadleness of manners; there 
is an agreeableness iu the taste of certaiu fruits.— Webster. 

Persuaslveness; pleasantness; blandness; ability to 
please, conciliate, and win others.—O. & Fowler. 

Location.—The organ of Agreeableness is sit- 
uated in the upper edge of the forehead, at the 
point marked D in our diagram (fig. 1). It lies 
directly over the inner angle of the eye and about 
two inches above the ridge of the eyebrow. Itis 
apt to be marked by a depression in the Ameri- 
can head ; but is prominent in the French. 


Foncrion.—It imparts the ability to make one’s 
self acceptable to others, and to adopt a persua- 
sive and conciliatory mode of address and pleg- 
sant manners. One who has it large can utter 
even the most unwelcome truths without giving 
offense ; and with large Imitation and Benevolence, 
to which it is closely allied in location, is sure to 
be a general favorite, especially if the social or- 
gans be large. 8 

ALBERT (is Grand), born 1198, died at Cologne, 1280. 
He taught philosopby at Cologne, Ratisbon, Strasbourg, 
and Paris, and in 1245 was appolnted Bishop of Ratisbon 
by Pope Alexander IV. 

Albert was one of the most remarkable of the 
learned men of the middle ages. He taught phys- 
iognomy or character-reading, but his system is 
merely a reproduction of those of Aristotle and 
other ancient writers. Heseems also to have had 
some crude notions of Phrenology, for he drew a 
head on which he marked the location of the dif- 
ferent faculties, placing Common Sense or Per- 
ception in the anterior part of the forehead or in 
the first cerebral cavity or lobe ; Understanding 
or Reason, in the second cavity ; and the Propel- 


Ung Powers, in the third cavity. 


ALIMENTIVENESS (8)—Fr. Alimentivits.—A 
word invented by phrenologists to denote the organ which 
communicates the pleasure that arises from eating and 
drinking.— Webster. 

I confine the power of this organ to the mere desire to 
feed, in the same way as the cerebellum to physical love 
or Amutiveness, coneidering these, like all other propen- 
sities, as blind and deprived of intellect.—Spursheim. 

The organ of (he propensity to eat and drink, of the 
sensations of bunger and thirst, and perhaps also of the 
sense of taste.— Combe. 


LooaTion.—It is situated. as may be seen by 
reference to our diagram (fig. 1), immediately in 
front of the upper part of the ear (8). In the 


brain it occupies the anterior convolutions of the 


middle lobe, and externally corresponds with the 
anterior part of the temporal bone. To find it on 
the living head, take the upward and forward 
junction of the ear with the head as the starting- 
point, and draw a line half an inch forward, in- 
clining a little downward, and you will be upon 
it. It lies nearly parallel with the zygomatic 
arch, which is often rendered prominent by it, 
when large, but the distance of the arch from the 
proper walls of the skull is variable, and it there- 
fore furnishes no certain guide. The temporal 
muscle also opposes an obstacle to a correct judg- 
ment of its degree of development, but may itself 
be taken as a sign of character in relation to this 
propensity, as it is almost always large in connec- 


— 


is pushed outward, making it appear as if lying 
on a pyremidal instead of a vertical-sided cranium. 


PhVYSIOGNOuICAL Signs —In addition to the size 
and strength of the temporal muscle, and the 
broadness of the head on and above the zygomatic 
arch already alluded to, we flud accompanying 
large Alimentiveness a greater or less enlarge- 


Fro. 10.— Mn. NELSON. 


ment of the lower part of fhe cheeks, as shown in 
fig. 10, and sometimes, when excessive, resulting 
in an overlapping of flabby integument, which 
gives a gross animal look to the face. Fig. 11 
shows these signs small. 


Fonction.—The function of this propensity is 
to prompt us to select food and to take nourish- 
ment. Its action creates the sensations of hunger 
and thirst, and when unperverted, and the stomach 
in a healthy condition, furnishes a sure guide as 
to the quality and quantity of food necessary for 
the purposes of nutrition and health. 


PERVERSION.—Perverted Alimentiveness leeds 
to gluttony and drunkenness, to the use of con- 
diments, coffee, tea, tobacco, and other unnatural 
stimulants, such as opium, arsenic, morphine, and 
through these to disease, suffering, and death. 
The following instance of excessive or morbid 
Alimentiveness is related in the Journal de la So- 
ciété Phrénologique de Paris. 

The case is that of a woman called Denise, of 
whom the Journal thus speaks: “In infency she 
exhausted the milk of all her nurses, and ate four 
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times more than other children of the same age. 
At school she devoured the bread of all the schol- 
ars ; and in the Saltpétriére it was found impossible 
to satisfy her habitual appetite with less than eight 
or ten pounds of bread daily. Nevertheless, she 
there experienced, two or three times a month, 
great attacks of hunger (grandes faims), during 
which she devoured twenty-four pounds of bread. 
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If, during these fits, any obstacle was opposed to 
the gratification of her imperious desire, she be- 
cime fo furious that she used to bite her clothes, 
and even hands, and did not recover her reason 
till hunger was completely satisfied. Being vue 


Fie. 12.—CatnarineE II. or Russia. 


day in the kitchen of a rich family, when a din- 
ner-party was expected, she devoured, in a very 
few minutes, the soup intended for ‘wen / guests, 
along with twelve pounds. of bread! On another 
ocession rhe drank all tbe coffee prepared for 
SKVENTY-FIVE of her companions in tbe Salpé- 
tricre! Her skull is small; the region of the pro- 
pensities predominates ; and the organ of Alimen- 
tiveness is largely developed. Many similar 
instances of voracity are recorded by medical 
writera,” 

ANATIVENESS or LOVE (i) Fr. Amour Phy- 
styue—In Phrenola y, an organ which fs supposed to 
influence sexual desire; prop nslty to love.— Webster, 

I constantly insist upon tne importance of adopting titles 
which do not desiznate determinate actions, Physical 
love In«icates a more general npplicatt n than the love or 
instin 't of propagation, but the instinct or desire is no 
more physical than the love of offspring, or self love, or 
the love of glory. etc. I therefore prefer tbe name Ama- 
liveness.— Spurzheim. . 

This faca‘ty gives rise to the sexual feellug.— Combe. 


Fro. 13.—NELL GWYNN. 
Locition.—The organ of this propensity is sit- 
tinted on tbe base of the back-head, at the top of 
the neck, as shown in the diagram (fig. 1) at 1. 
To find it. feel on the middle line toward the base 


of the skull at the back part of the head and you 
will find a small bony projection called the occi- 
pital process. Below this point, and between two 
similar protuberances (the mastoid processes) be- 
hind the bottom of the ears, lies the organ in 
question. Its size is indicated by the extension 
of the occipital swellings backward and inward 
of the mastoid processes, and downward from the 
occipital spinal process. When it is large, the 
neck at those parts between the ears is thick, and 
it gives a round expansion to the nape of the 
neck, as shown in fig. 15. Its place on the skull 
may be seen at c, fig. 14, where it is shown very 
large. 


PuystocgromicaL Siens. — A large cerebellum 
and full neck are usually accompanied by a prom- 
inent if not massive chin, indicative of the strength 
of circulation, vital stamina, and ardor of passion 
which we naturally expect to find in persons thus 
characterized. One of the physiognomical signs 
of Love, then, is the anterior projection of the 
chin proper and the breadth of the lower jaw be- 
low the molar teetb. Both this sign and the cor- 
responding phrenological organ were enormous 
in Aaron Burr, and his character is well known to 
have corresponded with these developments. Our 
portrait of Catharine II. of Russia (fig. 12) also 
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shows it largely developed. Anotber and an un- 
failing sign is the breadth, fullnese, and redness 
of the lips (fig. 13). The action of Love on tbe 
chin, constitutiog what may be called its natural 
language, consists in throwing it forward as in 
fig. 17. or sidewise, as in fig. 18, the former move- 
ment being the more natural to woman and the 
latter to man. These movements of the chin are 
accompanied by a slight parting and considerable 
humidity of the lips. 


Funcrion.—The function or use of this organ is 
to manifest the sexual feeling. There is no phre- 
nological organ of more importance, or which has 
a greater infinence upon human character and 
human destiny, or the bearings and relations of 
which are more extensive. It increases greatly 
in size and becomes active at the age of puberty. 
In males, it nearly doubles in size between the 
ages of ten and twenty, and the feelings and emo- 
tions dependent upon it undergo a corresponding 
change. The gentler sex. which before were 
viewed with comparative indifference, now seem 
invested with every charm. Their forms seem 
the perfection of grace, their faces all but divine, 
their voices enchanting. and their smiles bewitch- 


ing beyond expression. The fair ones at the same 
period are conscious of similar feeliogs, and both 
sexes discover that their greatest blies is in each 
other’s society. 

Dr. Spurzheim, speaking of this propensity, 
says: “Its influence in society is immense. It 
may excite various feelings, such as combative- 
ness, adhesiveness, and destructiveness, inepire 
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timid persons with great moral courage, and at 
other times and under different circumstances 
mitigates our nature, and increases the mutual 
regards of the sexes toward each other. The 
cook shows benevolence to hens ; in general, the 
males are milder to females than to individuals of 
their own sex, and so are, men more kind and 
generous toward women tban toward other men 
Fathers are commonly more attached to daugh- 
ters than. to sons, and mothers are often prepos- 
sessed in favor of their sons. Female servants 
frequently show greater attention to young boys 
than to girls. The attraction of sexes toward 
each other is involuotary, and society improves, 
if both sexes meet.” 


PeRVEKSION.—The abuse and disorderly satis- 
faction of this organ is fraugbt with innumerable 
evils, pbysioal, intellectual, and moral, destroy- 
ing the health of the body and debasing the tone 
of the miad ; thus undermining the very founda- 
tions of human society ; and so great is the infin- 


ence of the amative propensity. that only the full 
development and proper activity of tbe higher 
intellectual faculties and the moral sentiments is 
sufficient to hold it in due subjection and make it 
duly subservient to the great enda for which it 
was bestowed. 


Fic. 18. 


Fria. 17. 


AMBITION—Lat. Ambitio—A going around, erve- 
cially of candidates for office at Rome to a. Jicht votes, from 
ambire, to go around ; bence desire for office or honor; an 
eazer and sometimes inordinate desire for preferment, 
honor, suyeriori:y, or power.— Webster. 

Cromwell, I charge thee fling away smbition ; 
By that the angels fell.— Nulapeare. 

An effect of great activity of the Love of Approbation ap- 
plied to things of importance.— Spursheim. 

We shall speak further of this desire or passion 
under the bead of Approbativeneas, which ia the 
fundamental faculty to which it is clearly refer- 
able. 
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HH BLACK AND THE BLUE. 


Here’s a health to the lassie with merry black eyes, 
Here's a health to the laddie with blue ones; 

And here's to first love as it sparkles and flies, 
And here's to the hearts that are true ones. 

Oh, yes! to the hearts that are tender and true, 
Wich affection that nothing can smother— 

To the eyes of the one that are brilliant and blue, 
And the merry black eyes of the other. 


Now mind you, my laddie, whose eyes are so blue, 
That, however the Graces invite you, 

Thore’s nothing for you in this world that will do 
But a pair of biack eyes to delight you. 

And mind you, my lassie, whose eyes are so blck, 
In a pair of bluo eyes to discover 

That light of affection you never should lack, 
And you'll always be true to your lover. 


Long. long shall your eyes sparkle back with a kiss, 
To the eyrs that live but to behold you: 
Long, long shall the charm of your mutual bliss 
In a heaven of splendor enfold you. 
For this is the thought of a poet fall wise— 
Of a poet whose thoughts are true ones: 
That to look on a pair of merry black eyes 
Is the life of a pair of brigut blue ones. 
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THE PACE, 
IN HEALTH AND IN DISEASE. 


[IT is gratifying to note the fact that physicians 
are taking up the study of Pbysiognomy, and ap- 
plying the “ sigas” to discovery of disease. The 
American Homeopathic Review, of recent date, 
has the following, which we trust will lead to 
still farther analysis and discussion :] 

Diaenostic IxDICATIONS oF THE Face*—sy C. 
G. Raug. M.D. —The face of a patient tells a long 
story, and it will be well for the student to ob- 
serve closely its features, expressions, color, and 
temperature. The experienced physician reads 
on it not only the degree of severity of an attack, 
but often, also, its whole general nature. But 
this must be learned by practice. There are fine 
shades which can not well be described, but 
which, nevertheless, stamp upon the whole a 
peculiar character. I shall try to collect and 
delineate ia rough outlines what you will have 
to fill up at a later time by your own observation 
and experience. 

Tae Aspect or THE Face.—a. A delicate ap- 
pearance, with long fringed eyelashes, often 
serves to point out the tubercular diathesis. 5. 
The thickened ale nasi [wings of the nose] and 
upper lip of scrofula are most marked in child- 
bood. c. The pallor of anemia is very import- 
ant ; it is waxy in chlorosis, and pasty in diseases 
of the kidneys. d. A puffy appearance about 
the eyelids, along with anæmia, is very generally 
the indication of albuminuria. e. A bloated, 
blotchy, face generally indicates irregular babits 
of living. f. The features undergo remarkable 
changes in erysipelas, parotitis, facial paralysis, 
etc. g. A sunken face indicates exhaustion, 
either from too great exertion, loss of sleep, want 
of nourishment, profuse diarrhea, or disturbed 
digestion. If you find it at the beginning of a 
disease, without previous weakening causes, it 
denotes a severe illness. If it seta in suddenly 
during a disease, without chill or spasm, by which 


* A lecture delivered before the Homeopathic Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, Nov. 11, 1864. 
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it might be caused, it is a sign of extreme ex- 
baustion or metastasis, mortification or apoplexia 
nervosa. h. The Hippocratic face is character- 
ized in the following way: the ekin upon the 
forehead is tense. dry, or covered with cold per- 
spiration; the temporal regions are sunken, the 
eyelids are pale and bang down eyes are dull, 
without luster, turned upward and sunken ; the 
ale nasi are pinched together, and the nose very 
pointed ; the malar bones stick out, and the 
cheeks are sunken and wrinkled; the ears ap- 
pear to be drawn in and are cold, the lips are 
pale, livid; the lower jaw sinks down, and the 
mouth is open. It is always a sign of extreme 
prostration of vital powers, and is found in 
cholera, in mortification, during the death strug- 
gle. i. A wrinkled face is natural in old age, 
but in children it is a sign of imperfect nutrition, 
and is found in consequence of exhausting diar- 
rhea and atrophy. 

The linea ophthalmozyqomatica, is a line or fold 
commencing at the inner canthus of the eye, run- 
ning toward the zygoma, where it ends. It shows 
momentarily when children cry, but becomes 
more permanent in children with affections of the 
brain. Its appearance in simple catarrh is said 
to indicate the setting in of whooping-cough. 

The linea nasalis is a line or fold which com- 
mences at the upper part of the ale nasi, and 
runs toward the orbicularis oris [the sphincter of 
the mouth], forming a more or less perfect half 
circle. This line, if found in children, denotes 
abdominal diseases, especially inflammation of 
the bowels, also rachitis, scrofula, and atrophy. 
In grown persons it is said to have been observed 
as a concomitant symptom of albuminuria, ulcer 
and cancer of the stomach, and degenerations of 
the liver. 

The linea labialis is a line or feld which com- 
mences at the corner of the mouth and runs down 
toward the side of the chin, where it ends, and 
whereby the chin appears to be elongated. This 
line is said to be a characteristic sign in children 
of inflammatory or chronic diseases of the larynx 
and lungs. It has been found very marked in 
grown persons, who suffered with ulceration of 
the larynx and bronchial affections, attended 
with difficulty in breathing, and much mucous 
discharge. 

k. The risus sardonicus, a spasmodic distortion 
of the face, resembling a kind of laughing, is 
found in irritation and inflammation of the brain, 
in inflammation of the pericardium and dia- 
phragm, in irritations of the intestinal canal, 
even after mental excitement, fright, and depres- 
sion of spirits. 

Tan Expression oF THE Face is in health the 
reflex of the mind, and in disease it has a distinct 
reference to the nervous system. In general I 
may say: a. A rigid, staring, stupid, troubled, 
but sometimes also a smiling countenance is found 
in affections of the brain and typhoid conditions. 
b An anxious, sad, and restless expression is 
found in lung and heart diseases; and, c. A 
morose, long-faced, and apathetic expression is 
found in abnormal disorders. 

Tae Col ox or THE Face.—a. Redness, if habit- 
ual, denotes a tendency to gout and hæmorrhoids, 
and is a sign of indulgence in spiritnous liquors. 
Flying. often-changing redness is seen in children 
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during dentition, and is also found in inflamms 

tion of the lungs. Bright, vivid redness is found 

in nervous diseases, hysteria, and tendency to 
hemorrhoids. Dark, purplish redness is found 
in congestion, and apoplectic and suffocative 
conditions. Redness, coming and going in spots, 
I have often found in brain diseases of little chil- 
dren. One-sided redness, with paleness and cold- 
ness on the other side, is an inflammation of the 
brain, according to Schenlein, a sign of forma- 
tion of pus in that half of the brain which cor- 
responds with the red side of the face. One-sided 
redness is found also in diseases of the lungs, of 
the heart and abdomen. The circumscribed hec- 
tic flush is characteristic of phthisis. Redness of 
the cheeks, with a white ring around the ale nasi 
and the mouth, I have found in different exan- 
thematic fevers. 

PaLenEss.—Sudden paleness, especially around 
the mouth, is found in children with colic, spasms 
in the abdomen. Great paleness, alternating with 
flushes of redness, is found in inflammation of 
lungs and brain, also during dentition. A pale, 
peculiar, white, and wrinkled face is found in 
children with chronic hydrocephalus. A sudden 
paleness after an inconsiderable limping in chil- 
dren, combined with great lassitude, is a sign of 
a lingering hip disease. Sudden paleness of the 
nose is in scarlet fever a bad sign; it denotes a 
metastasis to the brain; during the peeling off, it 
is a forerunner of dropsy. Sudden paleness after 
a fall indicates concussion of the brain. Pale lips 
are characteristic of chlorosis. 

BIUE CoLoR or tae Face.—It is found in or- 
ganic diseases of the heart, especially dilatation 
of the ventricles and disorganization of the 
valves, whereby the oxygenization of the blood 
is interfered with. In the highest degree it exists 
in cyanosis. Blue face of new-born children is 
found after labor, with face-presentation, or if the 
navel-string was wound round the neck. If it 
lasts long after birth it denotes cyanosis. Livid 
grayisb, lead color denotes deep-seated organic 
diseases, scirrhus, gangrene. 

YELLOWISH CoLor of the face is found mostly 
in diseases of the liver. A yellowish or brownish 
bridge over the nose indicates sepia. The yel- 
lowness of jaundice varies from a pale orange to 
a deep green yellow. There is a certain yellow- 
ness of the malignant aspect, which is distin- 
guished from jaundice by the pearly luster of 
the eyes. 

THe TEMPERATURE OF THE Face.—a. Heat of 
the face is found in congestion of the head, in 
fevers, in inflammatory conditions, in coryza, and 
other different complaints. 6. Coldness of the 
face we find in chills, in spasms, exhaustion, in 
sickness of the stomach, in syncope. A deadly 
coldness in cholera, also in violent hysterical 
paroxysms, In inflammation of the lungs, cold- 
ness of the face is a bad sign of commencing 
suppuration. Sudden coldness of the face in 
scarlet fever indicates the near approach of death. 


—— — 

Heart u HRA D.— Notwithstanding the defer- 

ence man pays his intellect, he is governed more 

by bis heart than his head. His reason may pro- 

nounce with a certainty that seems to imply an 

impossibility of mistake ; but, after all, his heart 
will run away with the action. 
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On Psychologg. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dieams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close. — Mro. Hemane. 


PRE-EXISTENCE. 


A BELIEF that all souls have existed from the 
beginning was common in our Saviour’s time, and 
was held and taught by many of the fathers of 
the Christian Church, among whom were Justin 
Martyr and Origen. Mede, in bis Mystery of 
Godliness,” combate the common belief of the 
creation of souls at the time the bodies are 
produced which they ure to animate, and advo- 
cates what he calls “the reasonable doctrine of 
pre-existence” as “a key to some of the main 
mysteries of Providence.” Sir Harry Vane is 
said by Burnet to have maintained this doctrine. 
Joseph Glanvil, rector of Bath, published a 
treatise showing the reasonableness of the belief. 

„In 1762, the Rev. Capel Berrow published A 
Pre-existent Lapse of Human Souls demonstra- 
ted; and in the European Magazine for Septem- 
ber, 1801, is a letter from Bishop Warburton to 
the author, in which he says: The idea of a pre- 
existence has been espoused by many learned and 
ingenious men in every age, as bidding fair to 
resolve many difficulties.’ 

“Southey, in his published Letters, says: ‘I 
have a strong and lively faith in a state of con- 
tinued consciousness from this stage of existence, 
and that we shall recover the consciousness of 
some lower stages through which we may previous- 
ly have passed seems to me not improbable.’ 
Again: ‘The system of progressive existence 
seems, of all others, the most benevolent; and 
all that we do understand is so wise and so good, 
and all we do, or do not, so perfectly and over- 
whelmiogly wonderful, that the most benevolent 
system is the most probable.’ Traces of belief 
in this doctrine also occur in Wordsworth’s Ode 
on the Intimation of Immortality in Childhood.“ 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that r‘ses in us, our life’s star, 
Has hav elrewhere its seting, 
And cometh froin afar. 


“ Elsewhere, our metaphysical poet sings: 


“My eyes arc dim with childish tears, 
My heart js idly stirr’d ; 
For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I beard. 


“Thus fares it still in our decay; 
And yct the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what time takes away, 
Than what he leaves behind. 


“The ootion enters more or leas into the ma- 
jority of Oriental creeds and pbilosophies, and 
found a believer in Plato: indeed, it is a doctrine 
Platonic, that all knowledge is recollection. 

“ Hence, it has been asked, whether it is not 
very possible, that previously to this life, the 
human soul has passed through different phases of 
exislence, and that it is destined to pass through 
many more before it arrives at its final rest. 
Thus, Pythagoras recollected his former self in 
the majestic person of a herald named Athalides ; 
Eupborbus, the Trajan; and others; and he even 

pointed out, in the temple of Juno, at Argos, the 
shield he used when he attacked Patroclus. 
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„Milton, who imbibed from his college friend, 
Henry More, an early bias to the study of Plato, 
hints at the same opinion in his ‘ Comus’ : 


“The soul grows dotted by contagion, 
Imbodt s und imbrutes. till she quite lose 
The divine property of her frst being. 
Such are thnos- thick and gloomy shaJows damp, 
Oft seen in charnel vaulis and sepulebers. 
Lingering and siting by a new-made grave, 
As ioth to leave the body that it loved. 


“In the first volume of Dodsley’s ‘ Miscella- 
neous Poems’ is a poem in Miltonic blank verse, 
entitled Pre-existence.“ Gray called it ‘non- 
sense in all her attitudes ;’ but it contains some 
fine things in the midst of a great deal of wild 
turgidity. (Atlas, May 28, 1859.) 

“In Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, No. 93, 
New Series, this ‘Sentiment of Pre-existence’ is 
stated to have been first described by Sir Walter 
Scott: this may be correct as to the expression, 
but not as to the phenomenon to which it is 
applied, as we have already shown. Scott, it 
will be remembered, was highly susceptible upon 
psychological matters. The description is thrown 
into the mouth of Henry Bertram on his return to 
Ellangowan Castle: ‘How often,’ he says, ‘do 
we find ourselves in society which we have never 
before met, and yet feel impressed with a mys- 
terious and ill-defined consciousness that neither 
the scene, the speakers, nor the subject are en- 
tirely new; nay, feel as if we could anticipate 
that part of the conversation which has not yet 
taken place !’ 

„We find the following entry in Scott's diary, 
under the date February 17, 1828: 

“I can not, I am sure, tell if it is worth marking 
down, that yesterday, at dinner-time, I was strong- 
ly haunted by what I would call the sense of pre- 
existence, in a confirmed idea that nothing which 
passed was said for the first time; tbat the same 
topics had been discussed, and the sume persons 
had stated the same opinions on them. The 
sensation was so strong as to resemble what is 
called a mirage in the desert, or a calenture on 
board a ship. . It was very distressing yes- 
terday, and brought to my mind the fancies of 
Bishop Berkely about an ideal world. There 
was a vile sense of want of reality in all I did 
and said.— Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 

“It appears from a passage in the ‘Wool: 
gatherer,’ a tale by James Hogg, that that extra- 
ordinary svn of genius was occasionally conscious 
of the same feeling. 

“Sir Bulwer Lytton, in his ‘Godolphin,’ thus 
notices this day-dream : 

„How strange it is that at times a feeling comes 
over us, as we gaze upon certain places, which 
associates the scene either with some din remem- 
bered and dream-like images of the Past, or with 
a prophetic and fearful omen of the future! 
Every one has known a similar strange, indistinct 
feeling, at certain times and places, and with a 
similar inability to trace the cause. 

‘‘ Elsewhere the same writer describes the same 
feeling of reminiscence as ‘tbat strange kind of 
inner and spiritual memory which often recalls to 
us places and persons we have never seen before, 
and which Platonists would resolve to be the un- 
quenched and struggling consciousness of a for- 
mer life.’ 

“ In fewer words, the feeling may be described 
as seeing and bearing, appurently for the first 
time, what we have seen or heard before, though 
our reason assures us of the contrary. Can any- 
thing be more expressive of the sameness of 
human existence ? 
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“ Moreover something is, or seems, 
That teaches me with mystic gleams, 
Like olim paea of forgotten dreama— 
Of something felt, like something here; 
Of something done, I know not where— 
Such as no langusge may declare.— Tennyson. 


“Mr. Dickens, in his ‘ Pictures from Italy,’ 
mentions this instance on his first sight of Fer- 
Tara : i 

“ On the foreground was a group of silent 
peasant girls, leaning over the parapet of a little 
bridge, looking now up at the sky, now down 
into the water; in the distance a deep bell; the 
shadow of approaching night on everything. If 
I had been murdered there on some former life I 
could not have seemed to remember the place 
more thoroughly, or with more emphatic chilling 
of the blood; and the real remembrance of it 
acquired in that minute is so strengthened by the 
imaginary recollection, that I hardly think I could 
forget it.” em 


Dr. Wigan, in a curious and original book en- 
titled “ Duality of Mind,” adduces the impression 
of pre-existence as an evidence in favor of the 
double structure of the mind, corresponding with 
the duplicity of the brain. He says: 


It is a sudden feeling, as if the scene we have 
just witnessed (although from the very nature of 
things it could never have been seen before) had 
been present to our eyes on a former occasion, 
when the very same speakers, seated in the very 
same positions, uttered the same sentiments in 
the same words—the postures, the expression of 
countenance, the gestures, the tone of voice, all 
seem to be remembered, and to be now attracting 
attention for the second time: never is it supposed 
to be the third time. This delusion,’ puraues the 
writer, ‘occurs only when the mind bas been ex- 
hausted by excitement, or is, from indieposition 
or any other cause, languid, and only slightly 


‘attentive to the conversation. The persuasion of 


the scene being a repetition. comes on when the 
attention has been roused by some accidental 
circumstance, and we become, as the phrase is, 
wide awake. I believe the explanation to be 
this : only one brain has been used in the imme- 
diately preceding part of the scene; the other 
brain has been asleep, or in an analogous state 
nearly approaching it. When the attention of 
both brains is roused to the topic, :here is the 
same vague consciousness that the ideas have 
passed through the mind before, which takes 
place on re-perusing tbe page we had read while 
thinking on some other subject.“ 


Dr. Draper, who has treated this subject briefly 
in his Human Physiology,” thinks this explan- 
ation, even if correct so far as it goes, is at least 
imperfect. He says: 


“The difficulty in the way of this hypothesis 
lies in the fact tbat it offers no explanation of 
those cases in which we are perfectly persuaded 
that we have witnessed the thing more than once 
before. There are circumstances under which 
our mental operations are carried forward with 
wonderful speed. Thus, a sudden sound which 
awakes us, or even a flash of lightning, which is 
over in a moment, may be incorporated or ex- 
panded into a long dream, diversified with a 
multitude of incidents, all appearing to follow 
one another in an appropriate order, and occu- 
pying, as we judge. a long time, yet all neces- 
sarily arising in an instantaneous manner, for we 
awake at the moment of the disturbance. Of 
the same kind is that remarkable deception rela- 
ted by those who have recovered from death by 
drowning, that in the last agony all the various 
events of their past lives, even of a trivial kind, 
have come rushing before them with miraculous 
clearness. Mental operations, therefore, both as 
regards old recollections and new suggestions, 
may take effeot with marvelous rapidity, and if 
the sentiment of pre-existence is to be explained 
oo the principle of the double action of the brain, 
it must likewise be dependent upon the fact here 
presented.” 
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BRAIN SPECTERSB. 


Tue brain makes ghosts, both sleeping and 
waking. A man was lying in tronbled sleep, 
when a phantom with the cold hand of a corpse 
seized his right arm. Awaking in horror, he 
found upon his arm still the impression of the 
cold hand of the corpse, and it was only after 
reflecting that he had found the terrible appari- 
tion to be due to the deadening of his own left 
arm of a frosty night, which had subsequently 
grasped his right arm. This was a real ghost of 
the brain, which the awakening of the senses and 
the understanding explained. M. Gratiolet nar- 
rates a dream of his own, which is singularly 
illustrative of how the brain makes ghosts in 
sleep. Many years ago, when occupied in study- 
ing the organization of the brain, be prepared a 
great number of both human and animal brains. 
He carefully stripped off the membranes, and 
placed tbe brains in alcohol. Such were his 
daily occupations, when one night he thonght he 
had taken out his own brain from his own skull. 
He stripped it of its membranes. He put it into 
alcohol, and then he fancied he took his brain out 
of the alcohol and replaced it in his skull. But, 
contracted by the action of the spirit, it was 
much reduced in size and did not at all fill up 
the skull. He felt it shuffling about in his head. 
This feeling threw him into such a perplexity 
that he awoke with a start, as if from a night- 
mare. M. Gratiolet, every time that he prepared 
the brain of a man, must have felt that his own 
resembled it. This impression awakening in a 
brain imperfectly asleep, while neither the senses 
nor the judgment were active, the physiologist 
carried on an operation in his sleep, which prob- 
ably bad often occurred to his fancy when at his 
work, and which had then been summarily dis- 
missed very frequently. A pursuit which bad at 
last become one of routine, and the association 
of himself with his study, explain the bizarre and 
ghastly dream of M.Gratiolet. A sensation from 
the gripe of a cold hand, misinterpreted by the 
imagination acting without the aid of the discern- 
ing faculties, accounts for the ghastly vision of 
the other sleeper. 

— > ee 

THE INFLUENCE OF TRE Eve.—Licbtenstein gays 
the African hunters avail themselves of the cir- 
cumstance that the lion does not attempt to spring 
upon bis prey until he has measured the gronnd, 
and has reached the distance of ten or twelve 
paces, when he lies crouching on the ground, 
gathering himself up for the effort. The hunters. 
he says, make it a rule never to fire on the lion 
until he lies down at this short distance, so that 
they can aim directly at his head with the most 
perfect certainty. If one meets a lion, his only 
safety is to stand still, though the animal crouches 
to make his spring ; that spring will not be haz- 
arded if the man remain motionless and look bim 
steadfastly in the eyes. The animal hesitates, 
rises, slowly retreats some steps, looks earnestly 
ubont him—lies down—again retreats, till. getting 
by degrees quite out of the magic circle of man’s 
influence, he takes flight in the utmost haste. 


Never condemn your neighbor unheard ; there 
are always two ways of telling a story. 
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Ohosiology. 


4 knowledge of the structure aud functione of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena o 
Ii bana. 


HOW TO KILL MINISTERS. 


THis interesting process is described very 
clearly in the Zion’s Herald -one of onr sensible 
religious newspapers. It is as follows: 


Make them preach in badly ventilated rooms 
where there is a great crowd constantly exhaling 
carhonic acid gas. The preacher muat inhale a 
portion of this slow but deadly poison, and under 
circumstances when his lunga, perhaps unduly 
excited and over-tasked, are in a condition to be 
easily and greatly affected by it. Many churches 
have wondered why God should cut sbort the 
days of promising and useful preacbers by an 
early death. The records of eternity will. doubt- 
leas, show that many a faithful watchman has 
fallen before his time, his health and constitution 
having been gradually destroyed by the poison 
inbaled while preaching in badly ventilated 
rooms. Such rooms are found to-day all over 
the country, where there are small churches and 
vestries with doors and windows closed during 
religious services, with no other means of ventila- 
tion. While seeking the salvation of souls, the 
health and well-being of our bodies sbould not be 
unthought of. While poisoning your preacher 
with bad air, you are also poisoning yourselves 
and all associated with you, especially those who 
speak, pray, or sing in such places. Great care 
should be taken to guard against this evil. Sex- 
tons should understand this subject thoroughly, 
and see that the churches and vestries under their 
care are kept well ventilated. 


{Is it not as sinful to violate God’s physical 
laws as His moral laws? and is it not as wicked 
to commit suicide in this as in any other way!] 


Preachers may inhale a deadly and not very 
slow poison by speaking at funerata while stand- 
ing over or near a corpse from which more or less 
effluvia rises and spreads in the surrounding air, 
expecially when a current of air passes from the 
coffin to the speaker. Great care should be taken 
to guard against the danger wbich may exist 
under such circumstances. A little more knowl- 
edge on this subject diffused among the people 
would greatly change existing customs, at least 
in many places. 

You can kill yonr preacher, his saintly wife, or 
some of bis little children by requiring them to 
live in badly located parsonages. Locate your 
parsonage near a grave-yard, over a damp cellar, 
by the side of low, wet land, or near a place of 
stagnant water, whence nnwholesome vapors 
rise to fill the sleeping-rooms, to damp the clothes 
in the wardrobe. or cover things near the floor 
with mold. All parsonages are not so placed. 
but some are, and not a year passes over them 
without more or less of sickness, often death. It 
will cost the society a few dollars less every year 
to have the preacher’s family live in such a place 
than it would to have them live in a suitable house 
in a bealthy locality. Itis, we presume, more the 
want of knowledge in regard to sanitary laws 
than a love of money that is killing or rnining the 
health of preachers, or some members of their 
families. 

We appeal to the conscience and to the good 
senere of every one. if it is not wrong. cruel. unjust, 
and impolitic to kill or break down the health of 
preachers and their families in any of the above 
ways? We call the attention of all to the subject. 
Do not kill yonr preacher; do not expose bim or 
hia unnecessarily to any of the above-named or 
suggested evils. Put him into a healthy locality, 
into a suitable honse, where you would be per- 
fectly willing to live yourrelves. [Give him a 
garden to work in, and the wife and children 
ground for flowers, etc.] Thoroughly ventilate 
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your church and vestry during the week, and 
have some means to relieve him and the audience 
from close, bad, poisonous air while he is preach- 
ing, praying. or exhorting men to be reconciled 
to God. Make it a matter of conscience as well 
as prudent judgment. The preacher bimself 
should have an eye to these things. and make a 
proper regard for the bealth of himself and family 
one of the cardinal Christian virtues. 


[Yes ; if the preacher be in good health, good 
spirits, with a few dollars in bis pocket, he will 
preach all the more vigorously and acceptably— 
“ poor pay, poor preach.” If he he ill, jaundiced, 
or dyspeptic. he will give yon jaundiced or dys- 
peptic discourses ; acolding you ronndly for your 
short-comings—and perhaps consigning you be- 
yond the reach of mercy. But if he be happy, he 
will try to make you so, 

Again, a clergyman needs more bodily exercise 
than he gets. Shut up in his study week-days, 
drinking strong tea and coffee, in this country 
— wine or beer, in the old conntry—addicted to 
tobacco, condiments, and highly seasoned food, 
with more or less night-work, and three or four 
sermons a week, is enough to break down any 
constitution. It would be a capital investment 
for every congregation to present its pastor with 
a horse, saddle, bridle. stable and fodder for the 
same, on condition that he should ride at least 
thrice a week, not less than ten miles at a time. 
This would give the necessary exercise, shake 
him up, improve digestion, increase circulation, 
and give a healthy tone to the whole man—body 
and brain. Do this, and avoid all narcotics, 
patent medicines, stimulants. and God would 
amply bless the good effort.] 
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TEMPERATURE OF THH SEXES. 


RECExrl. v. ata meeting of one of the sections 
of the British Association, Dr. Divy, in a short 
paper, gave the results of some experiments he 
had made as to the relative temperature of the 
two sexes. The theory of Aristotle, that a man 
possessed more warmth than a woman, had been 
disputed ; and it had been held by some, as the 
result of modern research, that the temperature 
of women was slightly superior to that of men. 
Notwithstanding this, however, from such obser- 
vations as he had been able to make. be con- 
sidered the early opinion tbe more correct. Tak- 
ing the average, it appeared that the temperature 
of males and females was 10.58 to 10.13. He 
had more recently made some additional observa- 
tions, using a thermometer of great delicacy, and 
taking for the purpose of his experiments six 
persons, three men and three women, all in good 
health. 

The result was that the temperature in the case 
of the men varied between 99 and 993; that of a 
woman was between 973 and 98. An examina- 
tion of other animals gave a still somewhat high- 
er temperature for the male than the female, six 
fowls showing the proportion of 108.33 for the 
former to 107.79 for the latter. The President 
thought that whatever difference of opinion there 
might be with respect to the accuracy of the 
author’s conclusion, all would agree, he was sure, 
that men were more warm-hearted. [Hear. hear, 
and cheers.) Dr. Rabsom asked, whether Dr 
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Davy bad made any experiments as to the power 
of resisting variation of temperature in the sexes, 
and whether he had noticed any connection be- 
tween that and the usual average temperature ; 
if males consumed more carbonic acid, were they 
able to resist alternations of temperature better 
than females? 

No doubt men were more exposed to influence 
of weather in their various avocations ; but, on 


the other hand, he believed it was a matter of 


observation, that females did not clothe them- 
selves so warmly as men. Dr. Davy said the 
probability was that women did not resist cold 
so well as men, and that the greater the strength 
and energy, the larger the quantity of blood 
flowing, the greater would be the power of re- 
sistance. Generally speaking, he believed that 
women suffered more from cold than men, and 
really required a warmer dress than men. Dr. 
Haydon remarked that the conclusion to which 
the lecturer arrived was only a verification of 
what a priori reasoning would have led to, from 
the larger quantity of carbonic acid taken by 
men, and their probable larger consumption of 
sugar. The President said it was a matter of fact, 
and not of theory, that they were dealing with ; 
and if it were true that the amount of heat gener- 
ated in the case of a man was greater than with 
a woman, there was a greater expenditure of heat 
with the male than the female. 
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Tae Homan Purse.—The human pulse has in 
all ages been consulted as an index of health or 
disease. It is a kind of dial within us, which 
gives us both the measure of time and of health. 
The pulse of a person in health beats about sev- 
enty strokes a minute, and the ordinary term of 
life is about seventy years. In this seventy years 
the pulse of a temperate person beats two billion 
five hundred and seventy-four million four hun- 
dred and forty thousand times. If no actual dis- 
organization should happen, a drunken person 
might live until his pulse beat this number of 
times ; but by the constant stimulus of ardent 
Spirits, or by pulse quickening food, the pulse 
becomes greatly accelerated, and the two billion 
five hundred and seventy-four million four hun- 
dred and forty thousand pulsations are performed 
in little more than half the ordinary term of 
human life, and life goes out in forty or forty-five 
years instead of seventy. This application of 
numbers is given to show that the acceleration of 
thore forces diminishes the term of human life. 


How ro Grow BgavtirvL.—Persons may out- 
grow disease and become healthy by proper 
attention to the laws of their physical constitu- 
tion. By moderate and daily exercise, men may 
become’ active and strong in limb and muscle. 
But to grow beautiful, how? Age dims the luster 
of the eye and pales the roses on beanty’s cheek ; 
while crowsfeet, aud furrows, and wrinkles, and 
lost teeth, and gray hairs, and bald head. and 
tottering limbs, and limping, most sadly mar the 
human form divine. But dim as the eye is, pallid 
and sunken as may be the face of beauty, and 
frail and feeble that once strong, erect, and manly 
body. the immortal soul, just fledging its wings 
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for its home in heaven, may look out through 

those faded windows as beautiful as the dew-drop 
of summer’s morning. as melting as the tears that 
glisten in affection's eye-—by growing kindly, by 
cultivating sympathy with all human kiod, by 
cherishing forbearance toward the follies and 
foibles of our race, and feeding, day by day, on 
that love to God and man which lifts us from the 
brute and makes us akin to angels. 
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AIR POISON. 


Pzopl.E have often said tbat no difference can 
be detected in the analyzation of pure and im- 
pure air. This is one of the vulgar errors difficult 
to dislodge from the public mind. The fact is, 
the condensed air of a crowded room gives a 
deposit which, if allowed to remain for a few 
days. forms a solid, thick, glutinous mass, having 
a strong odor of animal matter. If examined by 
a microscope, it is seen to undergo a remarkable 
change. First of all, it is converted into a vege- 
table growth, and this is followed by the pro- 
duction of animalculm, a decisive proof that it 
must contain organic matter, else it could not 
nourish organic being. This was the result ar- 
rived at by Dr. Angus Smith, in his beautiful 
experiments on the air and water of towns in 
England. where he showed how the lungs and 
skin gave out organic matter, which in iteelf is 
rank poison, producing headache, sickness, fever, 
or epidemic, according to its strength. When, if 
“a few drops of air of a foul locality, introduced 
into the veins of a dog, can produce death, with 
the usual phenomena of typhus fever,” what in- 
calculable evil must it not produce on those 
human beings who breathe it again and again, 
rendered fouler and less capable of sustaining 
life with every breath drawn? Such contamina- 
tion of air, and consequent hotbed of fever and 
epidemic, it is easily within the power of man to 
remove. Ventilation and cleanliness will do all, 
so far as the abolition of this evil goes, and ven- 
tilation and cleanliness are not miracles to be 
prayed for, but certain results of common obe- 
dience to the laws of God. 
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Lone SLEEP. — At the last sittiog of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, a paper was received from 
Dr. Blanchet on three curious cases of constitu- 
tional lethargic slumber. One of them was that 
of a lady twenty-four years of age, who, haviog 
slept for furty days at the age of eighteen, and 
fifty days at the age of twenty, during her honey- 
moon, at length had a fit of sleep which lasted 
nearly a whole year, from Easter Sunday, 1862, 
to March, 1863. During this long period a false 
front tooth bad to be taken out in order to intro- 
duce milk and broth into her mouth. This was 
her only food; she remained motionless, insensi- 
ble, and all ber muscles were in a state of con- 
traction. Her pulse was low, her breathing 
scarcely perceptible; there was no evacuation, 
no leanness; ber complexion was florid and 
healthy. The other cases were exactly similar. 
Dr. Blanchet is of opinion that in auch cases no 
stimulants or forced motion ought to be employed. 


[We think the application of the Turkieh bath 
and the light gymnastics would bring such sleep- 
ers into consciousness, remove the causes of the 
fits, and put them in condition to enjoy the boney- 
moon in a more satisfactory manner.) 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in tne 
knowledge of mau.—Spurzketm. $ 


LOST RACES AND THEIR REMAINS. 


Hamitton Smirna, in bis Natural History of 
the Human Species,’’* has the following interest- 
ing account of certain abnormal or aberrant 
tribes, traces of which are found in various parts 
of the world: 

From the occasional destruction of whole 
tribes and races, which is sometimes caused, even 
in modern ages, by the sword, by contagious dis- 
eases, or by new modes of life, and the introduc- 
tion of vices before unknown, it is evident, that 
numerous populations of the human family have 
disappeared, without leaving a record of their an- 
cient existence. We may instance savages in the 
British Islands, who had flint knives, a kind of 
earthen pottery, and dwelt in caves. They were 
cotemporancous with hyenas and lost species, 
for their bones are found in the same deposits; 
consequently they are older than the Cyneta, 
who preceded the other Celtic colonies in this 
island. 

Continental Europe affords instances of sev- 
eral more, whose history is a blank, although 
there remain scattered families, with peculiar 
marks of distinction, in evidence of the anterior 
existence of communities of the same kind. 
Some, still extant, seem to have been objects of 
slander and persecution, under several successive 
social systems, denied the rights of common 
humanity, without a comprehensible cause. and 
even in defiance of the kindness which Christian 
pastors evinced for them. Others are still said 
to be untractable, notwithstanding the govern- 
ment endeavors to make them adopt the mannere 
and duties of civilized life. The caves, with 
human bones, in Quercy, already mentioned, be- 
long to this class. Such are the Cagots of the 
southeast of France, by some asserted to derive 
their name from the contraction of Can-goth, be- 
cause they are a residue of the Goths, who, being 
anciently Arians, were held in detestation by 
their neighbors ; they were stigmatized as lepers, 
and refused entrance into church by the common 
doors, etc. This people, either an ancient resi- 
due, or latterly forced to a vagrant life, extended, 
under many different names, to Guienne, Bearn, 
Bretagne, and la Rochelle, being sometimes con- 
founded with Gipsies, although they were known 
before the arrival of the latter, and even enjoined 
not to appear abroad without the mark of a 
goat's foot sewed upon the outer garment. King 
Louis XVI. first ameliornted their condition, and 
the French revolution finally swept away all the 
remaining legal disabilities. f 

„In the forests of ancient Dauphiny there 
exist also relics of another population, unrecord- 
ed in history, but commonly ascribed to a Sara- 
cen or Moorish origin, stragglers of those who 
invaded France in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, and were unable to escape. There were 


* Gould and Lincoln, Boston, 1859. 

+ There are recent accounts of this people, written by 
Baron Ramon. as well as ancient notices by Ochenartus, 
“ Vasconi® Notitia,” Bel Forest, and Puul Merula. 
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Caucones in the Peloponnesus, Conconi (drinkers 
of horse blood), and Cheretani, in the Eastern 
Pyrenees; but they and the Almogavaries have 
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derwars, a Joand tribe on the Nerbudda, who 
devour their aged and sick in honor of Kali; the 
Ogres or Gholes of Rajahstan, known by the 
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here from in England, and a wife is chosen rather 
for the strength of her limbs than for the softness 
of her features. 


— 


been absorbed. 

The Chuvash, still found scattered in the 
provinces of Kasan, Sembirsk, and Orenburg, in 
Russia, are a still more obscure race of men. 
They seem to be the remnant of a semi-brute 
population, which was scattered on the arrival 
of the more intellectual Cuucasians. In mental 
capacity. the Chuvashes are reported to be in- 
f-rior even to the Ostiaks and Sumoycdes. They 
| live without taking the slightest notice of the 

world around them, in a condition little elevated 
| above the orang-outang. While increase and 
: activity is everywhere witnessed in their vicinity, 
they alone remain stationary; industry and 
civilization excite in them no desires, no wish to 
' be partakers of prosperity ; none ever show in- 
` Clinations to barter, or to be stimulated by gain 
to increase the means of comfort or of personal 
happiness, still less to learn any trade. Their 
countenances are stupid, their habits incurably 
lazy, and their religion, for they have a worship, 
the most degrading idolatry. Their language is 
barbarously imperfect, and their manners and 
customs are still more revolting. The Assassins, 
Ansarie, Batenians, Dozzim, Laks, and Yezeedis 
of southwestern Asia, still persecuted, but not 
wholly exterminated, are tribes of primeval 
Origin, variously mixed. 

The Gipsies, Zingari, Sinde, may be of the 
same stock as the Tschinganes at the mouth of 
the Indus, who are themselves a tribe of mixed 
Oriental Negroes and Caucasians, and are like- 
wise connected with the Gungas or Indian 
Gipsies and Laubes of Africa, who may all be 
instanced as examples of the development of 
human beauty, whenever the typical races are 
crossed ; for, while this result is impressed on 
the whole of the Asiatic stems, the Laubes, 
dwelling in the Jaloff country, in western Africa, 
though of the Zingara race, are remarkably ugly 
and diminutive, probably because they are un- 
mixed even with the Negro tribes around them. 
In one characteristic they all unite, namely, to 


LIVE VEHICLES. 

“The first sight which hud attracted my atten- 
tion when I landed at Bathurst, was the number 
of black policemen who strutted about, their 
staves in their hands, with airs of inexpressible 
pomposity. As they never told any one to move 
on, aud as cooks in Africa are masculine, I was 
at a loss to underatand for what purpose they had 
been organized. But it was explained to me. 
When officers are drunk, they ride home on the 
backs of constables. How touching are these 
provisions of nature! In winter a moss grows 
on the rocks of Lapland for the sustenance of the | 
reindeer. In the dreary depths of the Sahara the | 
traveler finds green oases and sparkling springs. ` 
So in this barbarous land, where there are 
neither cabs nor wheelbarrows. Providence bas 
furnished policemen. [We might add that Africa 
is not the only country in which drunkards are 
“carried off” by policemen. ] 

THE FIRST WHITE MAN. 

“It is one of the chief peculiarities of the 
Sierra Leone negro tbat he hates, with an intense 
and bitter hatred, the white man, to whom he 
owes everything. This Christian feeling is prop- 


name of Rakshassas, Pisachas or Bhutas, Aghori. 
Mardikohrs, etc., feeders on human carrion, whose 
habits are already mentioned by Ctesias, and are 
still not entirely extinct. Other tribes there ure, 
equally aberrant, almost as degraded in mind 
and form, but caused by the wretched conditions 
of their existence, or by an apathy of character, 
which no force of example or change of circum- 
stances seem to affect; such are the Samang 
Dwarfs of the Malayan mountains, and the black 
Inagta of the island of Lasso, whose stature 
seldom exceeds four feet eight inches. It wiil be 
an interesting object of consideration for anato- 
mists, who may be placed in favorable conditions 
for observation. to examine the brain of children 
belonging to these races in the fetus, and par- 
ticularly after birth, as it may be expected to 
display a still more imperfect state than that of 
a Negro infant.’’ 


GLIMPSES OF AFRICA. 


Ax entertaining work entitled “Savage Africa,” 
by W. Winwood Reade, has lately been published, 
and we extract from it a few passages, to give 
our readers some glimpses of the dark land of 


said to have explained our origin from the pulpit 
Ethiopia: 


in the following manner: 


„My breddren, you see white man bad too 
much, ugly tuo much, no good. You want sabby 
how man like dat come to lib in the world? 
Well, I tell you. Adam and Eye dey colored 
people, very bansum; lib in one beautiful gar- 
den. Dere dey hub all things dat be good. 
Plantains, yams, sweet potatoes, fuo-ſuo pa/m 
wine—he-igb, too much! Den dey hab two chil- 
drum, Cain and Abel. Cain no like Abel's pa- 
laver; one day be kill’m. Den God angry. and 
he gay Cuin! Cain go bide bimself ; he tink him 
berry cleber. Heigh-beigh! God say again 
Cain, you tink I no see you, you buab-nigger— 
eb? Den Cain come out and he say, Yes. mussa, 
I lib here—what de matter, massa? Den God 
say in one big voice. like de under in de eky, 
‘Where’m broder Abel?’ Den Cain turn white 
over with fear— dat de flest white man, bred- 

ren. 


OUR FIRST LOoK. 

“I was glad enough when I heard the cry of 
‘Land ho!’ from the mast-head. In a short time 
I was looking at the continent of Africa. There 
was not much to see, it was true. A white surf 
on a barren sbore. A cluster of trees. Two 
round hills, the Paps of the Cape de Verd ; and 
as suggestive of a feminine bust as the Cape itself 
of averdant promontory. But it was Africa, that 
land of adventure and romance; and I stood 
there for two hours, unable to draw my eyes 
away. 

THE KING OF ASHANTEE AND HIS WIVES. 

“The king of Ashantee is apparently an utter 
despot. There are, however, certain restraints 


be, by predilection, wanderers without a home; 
not graziers nor cattle-dealers, but tinkers and 
pilferers. Another outcast race, in Central Africa, 
are the Cumbrie Blacks. whose origin is still less 
known. Though they are considered to be 
genuine Negroes, they are not permitted to have 
a national existence, but are treated as slaves by 
all the other tribes in Yaouri and Engarski. 
This fact is sufficient to prove them of a distinct 
origin, and their present character to be superin- 
duced by the lust and luwlessness of conquest and 
oppression. 

„The Guanches, perhaps identical with the 
ancient inhabitants of Fernando Po, both sallow 
nations; the first latterly, the second not yet 
extinct, appear on the skirts of Africa, as rem- 
nants of a race of tenants of the soil, before the 
expansion of the Negroes. 

The cannibal Ompizee of Madagascar, or copper- 
colored savages, who fed upon each other till 
they are nearly or perhaps now entirely destroyed, 
may have belonged to the same stock, for they 
have no national affinities with any other people 
of the island. We may mention here the Ben- 
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upon his power, in the shape of a House of Lords, 
consisting of four nobles, and a House of Com- 
mons, called the Assembly of the Captains. In 
state affairs the king receives their opinions pri- 
vately, that his infallibility may not be doubted 
by the vulgar. 

“The most remarkable of the customs of Ash- 
antee, though not peculiar to that kingdom, be- 
ing almost universal in Africa, is the hereditary 


succession, which does not descend from father | 


to son, but from the king to bis brother, to his 
nephew, and so on. This is a legal illustration 
of the proverb, “It is a wise child that knows its 
own father.” When a danghter of the royal honse 
bears a son, it is certain that be has the blond 
royal; but they reason that even queens may be 
frail, and that the offspring of the king's wife 
may be possibly the begotten of a slave. 

„The king is forbidden by law to have more 
than three thousand three hundred and thirty- 
three wives. It is not known whether he is com- 
pelled to maintain that moderate number; but 


the fact is that almost all of these are plantation | 


slaves: the connubial institution is very different 


— b> a. 


TO 8. R. W. 

TaB sweetest rose from our bouquet, my brother, 
Just given mo, 

With earnest wishes for thy met? recov'ry, 
I send to thee. 

I scarcely knew how murh I prized thy friendship, 
Dear brother mine, 

Till mute thy pen; nor dreamt thy feet wero straying 
Toward life divine. 

Kind Heaven be praised, thy spirit passed nat over, 
But back to lif: ; [friends 

Ah, Joy! thou “still dost live” io bless with love thy 
And daring wife. 

a e è è * e 0 

The muffied music of my harp trills faintly, 
And floats away— 

Good-bye, my darling brother !—rosebuds and love 
From Carrie Fay. 

Gatessuna, ILL. 


— . —— 


On a pretty girl's saying to Leigh Hunt, “I’m 
very sad, you see.” be replied, © Ob, no, you be- 
| long to the other Jewish sect—-you are very fair, 
| Isel” 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS CLARK, POST-OFFIOE AGENT. 


THOMAS CLARE. 
PCRTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


A sowewHaT intimate personal acquaintance, 
for nearly tweuty years, would enable us to de- 
scribe, in general terms, the character of this 
gentleman without the aid of science. But our 
readers will expect of us a reason for the state- 
ments which we make, rather than mere assertion, 
and we proceed to give it accordingly. 

The likeness from which our portrait was 
engraved is a very fair representation of the 
original, so far as it can be rendered in white 
and black ; but to make the temperament plain 
and clear to the reader, we must put into words 
what oan not be expressed by these two colors. 

In the old nomenclature, the temperament of 
Mr. Clark would be described as the nervous 
sangnine, with a moderate degree of the bilious 
and lymphatic—the nervous having the ascen- 
dency. In the modern terms, we should describe 
the temperament as the mental, with something 
of the vital and motive. 

The complexion was light, and when the sub- 
ject was younger, quite florid ; the eye was blue, 
and the hair a light brown, approaching the 
auburn; the skin fine, soft, and clear; while 
the whole make-up, though fairly balanced and 
healthful. was somewhat delicate in its texture, 
and very susceptible to mental impressions. 

Observe the features. That is a well-formed 
and an attractive head and face; the eyes are 
set well apart; the nose is well formed; the lips 
full and regular, and the forehead broad and 
high. Had his pursuits been less mental and 
less confining, but more outdoor, with vigorous 
bodily exercises, his vital organs would have been 
larger. and, consequently, his cheeks more full. 


A But it was a symmetrical, an intelligent, and a 
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handsome face —and it was a handsome character 
which made it so. 

The brain was large when compared with the 
body, but not disproportioned; and his very 
temperate habits and circumspect life kept him 
in a uniformly happy state of mind. The upper 
portion of the brain was especially large, the fore 
part prominent, and the back part full. He was 
a good observer, but a better thinker and planner. 
His kindnesses, integrity, faith, and devotion 
were leading qualities of mind; and his social 
nature, embracing love of home, friends, the 
young, and the opposite sex. were like those of a 
loving mother; from whom be, no doubt, takes 
the cast of his organization. 

He was dignified and manly without austerity, 
firm and decided without obstinacy; generous, 
kindly, and obliging. but not wasteful or prodi- 
gal; devotional, but not bigoted; just, but not 
censorious ; trusting and believing, but not over- 
credulons ; eminently loving. but also chaste and 
refined in his affections; mirthful, jovial, and 
youthful, but not common, clownish, or coarse in 
remark or expression ; always gentle and polite, 
without affectation or pretension. He was more 
thoughtful than wordy, and more sensible than 
showy. 

Such a nature would not only bear acquaint- 
ance, but. would grow in the esteem of all with 
whom he should come in contact. The tendency 
of his mind being upward rather than downward, 
he was fortified against yielding to the common 
temptations of life, by high moral sentiment and 
a well-trained intellect. . 

He would betray no trust, but protect, even 
with his life, interests placed in his keeping. He 
was indeed the right man in the right place, 
which all who knew him readily conceded. And 
here, to digress for a moment, we may state, that, 
as a body, our twenty-five thousand or more post- 


masters. and their hundred thousand clerks, are 
made up of our more intelligent and better class 
of men; occasionally a rogue or a stupid gets in 
among them, but is soon weeded out by his 
superiors; end it is a source of real gratification 
to state these fucts in favor of this most trusted 
class of our public servants. 

To till any place in the post-office department 
acceptably, the candidate must be reasonably 
intelligent and honest beyond question ; he must 
also be prompt to act, as reguiar as a clock, with 
a kindly, obliging, and polite disposition. A 
genial postmaster or clerk may become, with 
little or no effort on his part, the most popular of 
our citizens. 

The subject of our sketch embodied in himself 
all these qualities, and would have grown into a 
porition ere long of the highest responsibility. 

The following biographical sketch was kindly’ 
contributed by his physician, Dr. E. H. Dixon, of 
this city, and is a just tribute to departed worth. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The late Thomas Clark, whose integrity and 
manly character have for so many years endeared 
him to the publishers and the general business 
community of thie city, as Superintendent of tbe 
Newspaper Department of the New York Post- 
office, and who was killed by the carelessness of 
the switch-tender on the Erie Railroad on No- 
vember 6th. causing the engine to be precipitated 
down a steep embankment at a sudden turn of 
the road, at Cochecton, was personally so much 
beloved by us all, that I am confident the follow- 
ing tribute to his memory from one who was for 
many years intimately acquainted with him, and 
fully appreciated bis character, will be acceptable 
to your readers. 

„Thomas Clark, late Superintendent of the Post- 
office Newspaper Department, was born in the 
year 1824, at the village of Argyle, Washington 
Co.. N. Y. His early years were spent as those 
of most boys in rural districts uaually are, in such 
domestic duties as were required of him in a 
family of brothers and sisters early left without 
the care of a father. He was naturally of a very 
loving and affectionate nature. The excellent 
and beloved Dr. Gillis, of Argyle, and his wife, 
became so attached to him, that he went to live 
with the family on their removal to North Prairie, 
III., where they now reside. This attachment 


continued in manhood, and he always spoke of 
them and wrote to them as a second father and 
mother. He came to this city before bis fifteenth 
year. He must very early bave felt a large 
measure of that responsibility that so eminently 
characterized him in later years in his arduous 
public duties. We have never been more impres- 
sed by auy narrative than we were by the earnest- 
ness with which. during a ride we once took with 
him, be explained his feelings when he discovered 
the full measure of his duty toward a mother he 
revered, and who loved bim with surpassing 
tenderness. 

Tbose who only knew him in his public capac- 
ity can form no idea of the depth and tenacity of 
bis affections; once admitted to his confidence 
and esteem, and nothing would shake his friend- 
ship. His duty, whether domestic or public, was 
bis religion. His mother, his wife, and bis re- 
sponsibility to the government he so long and 
faithfully served. were his guiding stars; but his 
manly and Leantiful character embraced a very 
wide circle of friends; we never heard a man 
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speak evil of him; even when be was obliged to 
ask for the dismissal of a subordinate for repeated 
neglect of duty, it was so earnestly represented 
to the delinquent that such a result would follow, 
that the tongue of malice itself was tied. Many 
times has he expressed to us his distress at the 
necessity of discharging a young man, and we 
are satisfied that no man would have done more 
for the young and thoughtless. But he never 
lost sight of the fact, that he was trusted by his 
government, and he required every man under 
him to do his duty. 

Mr. Clark's connection with the Poat-office 
commenced nineteen years ago. under the late 
Robert L. Morris as postmaster, and continued 
through every change of administration till his 
death, which occurred in the performance of his 
duties. He was sn indefatigable a worker, and 
enjoyed so absolutely the confidence of his superi- 
ors both here and at Washington, that no post- 
master ever thought of his discharge for a politi- 
cal reason; they conld not afford to lose the 
services of such a man. Mr. Clark was a Demo- 
crat ; and altbongh the writer of these lines is a 
Republican, he never thought. of a political differ- 
ence when ia hie company. Tous. be was only a 
trne man, who always did his whole duty. So 
oblivious was he of bis personal comfort, that we 
have been most earnestly besought hy his wife, 
when on her dearh-bed. not yet a year ago, to 
try and induce him to relax his duties and take 
a little more sleep, that he might not break down 
in tbeir performance. She said. He never seems 
to think he requires sleep or food for himself, 
while he anticipates my slightest want.” He 
allndes most feelingly to that sad event in a letter 
we are kindly permitted to use by the Hon. A. N. 
Zevely, one of his dearest friends. It is addressed 
to Mrs. Zevely, and exhibits a warmth of affection 
and loveliness of character seldom shown in this 
working and hard world. 


My prar Frrenp—Think not that the flowers 
of affection have withered and died in my bo- 
som becanse I have not written you. My official 
duties have occnpied every moment of my time, 
leaving all personal matters to care for them- 
selves, I knew you heard from the “absent 
one” at short intervals, and that the intelligence 
was cheering. I have received two letters from 
him. expressing a father’s kindness and a brother’s 
love; my prayers are for his safety ; to me he has 
ever been a faithful friend; I bave learned to 
look upon bim as one of the noblest works of 
God, au honest man; may he soon return to yon 
witb renewed healtb, and body and mind invigor- 
ated, to meet the requirements of bis arduous 
public duties. My wife bas gained five pounds 
during her few weeks at Saratoga; I bave not 
seen her for three weeks; I hope to leave on 
Friday night after your departure, and spend a 
few days with her. Alas! I feel that ere another 
summer she, too, will be no more. The thought 
saddens me, and I can only add. that I shall ever 
remain withont a change, 


Yonr devoted friend, Tomas CLARK. 


In a former letter to the same lady, he explains 
an allusion in the preceding: My wife had just 
returned from the grave of a beloved sister, 
whose decay she had watched for eight long 
weeks; we have a home of sorrow. I can only 
now send you a shadow from my poor face; at 
another season I will do better. I hope we may 
soon enjoy the smiles of yon and yours.” 
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PORTRAIT OF B. w. KILBOURN, THE VOCALIST. [Sum Paon 84.] 


The sad event that so shortly verified his fore- 
bodings, and preceded but a few months his own 
departure, was thus beautifully and feelingly ex- 
preesed to the same lady: 
Post Orricr, New York, April 8d, 1864, 

My very pear Friknp—With a heart over- 
flowing with gratitude to God for all his kind- 
ness, I seat myself this Sabbath morning to 
acknowledge the receipt of your kind letter of 
condolence and heartfelt sympathy in my hours 
of deep affliction. So often bave I been made the 
recipient of your kindness, that I feel utterly in- 
competent to even express my thanks in that 
way and manner which is justly your due, but I 
feel that your generous heart will forgive my 
imperfections and that you will look kindly 
upon my feeble efforts. But a little while ago 
my future was bright and joyous; no clouds 
obscured my sky, no sounds of the approaching 
tempest greeted my ears ; my pathway was strewn 
with flowers; but, alas! that change which is 
written upon all things earthly came upon me; 
the ravages of disease laid low the feeble form of 
er who was all the world to me, and on the 14th 
ult. death finisbed the work which disense had 
begun. She died leaning upon that Almighty 
Arm which alone was sufficient to sustain ber 
through the “ dark valley,” trusting in the merits 
of that Saviour whom she loved so well. Often, 
when conversing with her pastor (Rev. Dr. Lath- 
rop), she would tell him of her willingness to go 
at her Master's call. A few days before her death. 
she told him that inasmuch as she was surrounded 
with all that was necessary to make life desirable 
and home happy, she would like to remain a 
little longer. if it was her Master’s will—if not, 
she was ready to depart and be with Him. Three 
weeks ago this day her sunken cyes, the deathly 
hue of her emaciated face, and her inability to 
throw off the accumniation of matter constantly 
collecting, told but too plainly that her end was 
near; in the afternoon she revived, and spent a 
more comfortable night than many of the pre- 
vions ones. On Monday morning, finding her 
so comfortable, and as she said better, I ventured 
to come to this office at 10 A. M., expecting to re- 
turn at 12 u. At 11} a.m. I was summoned to 
her dying bed, but when I arrived. her spirit had 
“returned to God who gave it,” and my house 
was a house of mourning. That little bome ” 
which my long years of toil had prepared for her 
here was insufficient ; she has gone to that house 


not made by mortal hands, that “ home eternal in 
the heavens.” Yes, my friend. the howling wiuds 
of adversity bave swept over me; death has 
entered the windows of my “little cabin,” and 
robbed me of that being who thirteen years ago 
(2d June next) stood by me at the altar, a happy 
bride. We laid her in one of the prettiest spots 
in “ Greenwood,” beneath a little mound facing 
the east. where the rising sun falls upon the 
green sward which covers her narrow home. 
Each succeeding Sabbath I have visited her rest- 
ing-place, feeling that I too would soon lie there. 
Your kind and indulgent father dines with me 
this day. He is comfortable, and as well as 
usual, though not as well as I could wish. I call 
for him at 1} P. M., at “ Neabitt’s.” After dinner be 
accompanies Mr. Whiting to church, and I shall 
repair to my accustomed spot, and water with my 
tears tho grave of the absent one. Pardon this 
imperfect and hastily written letter; give my 
kindest regards to all, and believe me, with a 
brother's love, THomas CLARK.” 


Mr. Clark died in his fortieth year. His death 
must have been instantaneous; be was riding 
with boyish curiosity on the engine, and the 
switch being left unattended, the engine and 
train were thrown off the track down a steep em- 
bankment ; several severe wounds on the head 
showed the violence of the concussion. He must 
have been instantly deprived of sensation, if not 
of life. His body was brought to that neat and 


-quiet home he so touchingly alludes to. There 


it was the sad duty of the writer to try and efface 
the injuries that marred the manly face, and 
allow his friends once more to look on it ere it 
was put away forever. Ob, how forcible, how 
glorious, as we looked on the features that so 
lately beamed with affection, appeared those 
noble lines, that should form a motto to every 


public servant ! 
Worx! 
While bright daylight on thy path is beaming, 
Work while "tis day: 
Despair not thou, although tby task is seeming 
o last alway ; 
Trust! when the dusky shudows o'er thee flying, 
Obscure the sna ; 
Though duty's task is ended but by dying, 
Let it be done! 
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B. W. KILBO URN. 


Tue photographic likeness from which our 
engraving (p. 53) is made, indicates a fine-grained 
and susceptible organization, and a good degree of 
power of endurance. Those broad chcek-bones 
show power of constitution, and strength and 
capaciousness of lungs, more than ordinary vocal 
strength, and immunity from lung difficulty. 

He has prominent perceptive organs, ability to 
pick up knowledge, to acquire information and 
apply it to the practical purposes of life. He is 
ready as an observer, quick to gain a knowledge 
of men and things, and would succeed in com- 
municating it to others as a teacher or as a 
writer. 

His head is rather broad from ear to ear, indi- 
cating executiveness, earnestness, and industry, 
ability to overcome obstacles, and to work his 
way through difficulty. 

His head rises well from the opening of the 
ear, showing firmness, steadfastness, and detcr- 
mination. He appears also to have rather strong 
conscientiousness, love of justice and duty. He 
is hopeful, respectful, and kindly disposed. 

He has the signs of strong affection, ardent 
love, and power to win friends and hold them, 
and abilities to make enemies fear him. 

He is not sly, nor crafty, but direct, frank, 
earnest, positive, and disposed to accomplish by 
direct means that which many would seek to 
accomplish indirectly or stealthily ; yet he pro- 
ceeds with prudence, and seldom loses self- 
possession. 

He values property only for its uses, and the 
power and independence which it gives. 

He is particularly fond of two kinds of music: 
one is that which is heroic, and arouses the 
sterner, broader, and nobler elements of our 
nalure; the other is that which is pathetic, 
gentle - which is addressed to the affections ; and 
he enjoys that which is plaintive and in the 
minor mode. 

A man of his organization would be likely to 
make himself favorably known in almost any 
department of life to which he might devote his 
efforts | 

B. W. Kilbourn was born in Chautauque Co., 
New York, in April, 1841, and is a son of Mr. 
William Kilbourn, a man in humble circum- 
stances, but highly respected by all who know 
him as an industrious, honest, intclligent, Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

For about five years B. W. Kilbourn has been 
diligently employed in the study of music, and 
the rapid progress that he has made is certainly 
astonishing. 

He now has the name which he truly merits, 
of being equal to any balladist of his age, in 
America, If he continues to improve as he has, 


the time is not far distant when he will not have 
a rival in the world. He has a voice of remark- 
able sweetness, and he sings with so much feel- 
ing, that he never fails to touch the hearts of his 
hearers. Hi- style is original and very pleasing. 
His compositions, both vocal and instrumental, 
are excellent. 


— — 
NEVER compare thy condition with those above 
thee ; but to secure thy content, look upon those 


thonsands with whom thon wouldst not, for any 
iutereat, change thy fortune and condition. 


Poetry ie itse'f a thing of God; 

He made his propheta pueta, and the more 
We feel of poente do we become 

Like God in love and power.— Bailey. 


NATURE'S GENTLEMAN. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 
— 


Wuom do we dub as gentleman? The knave, tho fool, 
the brute— 

If they but own full tithe of gold and wear a courtly suit ! 

The parchment scroll of titled Jine, the ribbon at the 
knee, 

Can still suffice to ratify and grant such high degree; 

But Nature, with a matchless hand, sends forth nek nobly 
born, 

And laughs the paliry attributes of wealth and rank to 
scorn ; 

She molds with care a spirit rare, half human, half divine, 

And cries, exulting, “ Who can make a gentleman like 
mine ?” 


She may not spend her common skill about the outward 
part, 

But showers beauty, grace, and light upon the brain and 
heart! 

She may not choose ancestral fame his pathway to i!lume: 

The sun that sheds the brightest day may rise from mist 
and gloom. 

Should fortune pour her welcome store, and useful gold 
abound, 

He shares it with a bounteous hand, and scatters bless- 
ings round ; 

The treasure sent is rightly spent, and serves the end de- 

: signed, 

When held by Nature's gentleman, the good, the Just, the 
kind. 


He turns not from the cheerless home, where sorrow’s off- 
springs dwell ; 

Hel greet the peasant in his but—the oulprit in his cell; 

He stays to hear the widow’s plaint of deep and mourning 
love, 

He seeks to aid her lot below and prompt her faith above. 

The orphan child, the fricndless one, the luckless, or the 
poor, 

Will never meet his spurning frown, nor leave his bolted 
door; 

His kindred circles all mankind, his country all tho globe, 

An honest name his jeweled star, and Truth his ermine 
robe. 


He wisely yields his passions up to reason’s firm controi— 

His pleasures are of crimeless kind, and never taint the 
soul; 

He may be thrown among the gay and reckless sons of 
life, 

But will not love the revel scene, or head the brawling 
strife. 

He wounds no breast with jeer or jest. yet bears no hone 
eyed tongue, 

He's social with the gray-halred one, and merry with the 
young ; 

He gravely shares the couucll speech, or joins the rustic 
game, 

And shines as Nature’s gentleman—in every place the 
same. 


No haughty gesture marks his gait, no pompous tone his 
word, 

No studied attitude is seen, no palling nonsense heard ; 

He ll suit his bearing to tho hour—laugh, listen, learn, or 
teach, 

With joyous freedom in his mirth, and candor in his 
speech. 

He worships God with inward zeal, and serves bim in 
each deed ; 

He would not blame another’s faith nor have one martyr 
bleed: 

Justice and mercy form his code—he puts his trust in 
Heaven; 

His prayer is, If the heart mean well, may all else be 
forgiven !” 


IFxx., 


„„. 


LUTHER AND DURER. 


— 


Pror. FzLrox, in his “Familiar Letters from Eu- 
rope,“ thus contrasts these two men. The physi- 
ognomist has but to examine their portraits to be 
convinced that he has truly characterized both. 
But Luther, though burly, combative, and a 
drinker, was the man for his work, and he did it 
with a will. l 


It is singular how certain names grow upon you 
in Germany and others diminish: at least they 
have done ro with me. Take Martin Luther and 
Albrecht Dürer. All the world knows the former, 
and perhaps something of the latter. But I could 
not bring up my conception of Luther in Ger- 
many to the idea [had of bim before. I saw his 
manuacripts, collections of his worka. portraits; 
but his big drinking-cups were after all the most 
prominent memorials he left bebind him. He was 
a jolly old sonl, bearty and honest. I dare say, and 
banged away at the Pope and the Devil with good 
will and good effect. But there was nothing high 
and grand about him I went to see the place 
where the Devil is said to have helped him over 
the walls of Augsburg; but even there, not a 
gleam of poetry associated itself with his name. 
The huge drinking-cup seemed to swallow up 
everything, and the couplet said to be his appear- 
ed to tell the whole story : 

“ Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 
Remalus a fool all his life long.“ 
In short, his burly face and figure, and the goblets 
that testify to bis powers, made it absolutely im- 
possible for me to connect any hervic idea with 
tbe man. 

But how different with Albrecht Dürer! His 
pictures in the collections at once excited my in- 
terest; his portrait completed the work. The 
marvelous beauty of his face; the sweet, sad ex- 
pression it always wears; the lofty purity and 
ideal grace that seem to transfignre the mortal 
into an immortal nature, distinguish him from 
all other men of those ages. His spirit gained a 
stronger and stronger hold upon me every day I 
was in Germany. I studied every work of his 
tbat I conid find. and every lineament of bis noble 
countenance is stamped ineffaceably on my mem- 
ory. AtNuremberg.I traced him from bis cradle 
to his grave. I visited his house; the house of 
his friend Pirkbeimer; and I went twice to the 
church-yard of St. John, outside the city, to pay 
my homage at his tomb. I do not know whether 
his genius and character affect others as they have 
me; but I would gladly give the time and money 
for a vnyage to Europe, if I knew that I should 
see nothing else than the works, the portrait, the 
house, and the grave of Albrecht Dürer. 


— 2æ3——764 ee — 

Cn. p Trarvina.—They were as pretty little 
children once as you could wish to see, and might 
have been so still if they had been left to grow 
up like human beings; but their foolish fathers 
and mothers, instead of letting them pick flowers, 
make dirt pies, and get birds’ nests, and dance 
round the gooseberry bush, as little cbildren 
should, kept them always at lessons, working, 
working, learning week-day lessons all week- 
days, and Sunday lessons all Sundays, and week- 
ly examinations every Saturday, and monthly 
examinations every month, and yearly exam- 
inutions every year, everything seven times over, 
as if once was not enough, and enough as good 
as a feast—till their brains grew big, and their 
bodies grew small, and they were all changed in- 
to turnips, with but little water inside; and still 
their fuolish parents actually pick the leaves off 
them as fast as they grow, lest they should have 
anything green about them.—Charles Kingsley. 
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“TRR Riant Maw tx tHe Riour Plex.“ — “ Every one ahonld in- 
form himself thoroughly which way hie humors and genins lle, aud 
be severe lu examining what he is fitted for, or not fitted for; other 
wine, the playera may seem to be wisor than we are; for they do not 
chore to perform those parte which are best, but those that are best 
suited to their Lumors aud abilities," —(Cicers. 
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ATTENTION, SoLpDIERS !—Will our sol- 
dier-friends please be particular, when asking us to change 
their address, to give the former post-office address in full? 


QUALITY. 


u To-night we'll wander troneh the stre⸗ ts, and note 
The qualities of people.“ —SnaksrRARR. 


THe Hica AND THE LOW.— What is 
the “quality” of your friend? In your 
occasional interviews has it ever occurred 
to you that he is one of the finest-grained 
men you ever met? Have you observed 
the silkiness of his skin? the fineness 
and toughness of his hair? or the rich- 
ness of his voice? Observe the erect- 
ness of his carriage; the suppleness of 
his step; and the gracefulness of all his 
movements. He seems neither abashed 
nor over-confident, but to possess him- 
self, and to feel perfectly at home on all 
occasions. He has neither the hauteur 
of the master nor the subserviency of 
the slave. How tidy his dress, how clean 
his mouth, and how white his teeth! 
There is even a balmy sweetness in his 
breath. How pure! and how healthful! 

But, he is poor, so far as the goods 
and chattels of this world are concerned ; 
nor was his parentage of high degree. 
“His parents were poor, but respect- 
able,” and they labored with their own 
hands to earn the means of subsistence. 
They were strictly temperate, highly re- 
ligious, and lived the most circumspect 
and consistent lives. The son inherited 
not only the good physiological qualities 
of the parents, but followed both their 
precepts and example. When a child, 
he was taught “how to behave,” and 
with only a limited education he is capa- 
ble of filling any civil post under our 
republican government which does not 
require a strictly professional training. 
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He can teach any of the English branches 
in a common school; can buy and sell 
produce or other goods, and can work 
with tools, in the way of repairing, if he 
can not make new. He understands 
farming, growing stock, fruits, and all 
the various crops of the country or cli- 
mate in which he lives; can address his 
fellow- citizens on politics, temperance, 
agriculture, horticulture, historical sub- 
jects; or he can speak in debating clubs, 
before Sunday-schools, or on any common 
topic, with intelligence and acceptance. 
Such is a brief outline of the young man 
now entering upon the duties and activi- 
ties of life. The qualit of his mind and 
body—the result of certain conditions— 
is, as may be supposed, the best. 


We refer now, not to what is called 


royalty, nobility, or the gentle blood of : best, but “a miserable sinner.” 


aristocratic birth, of which European 
families boast; but to our native men 
and women who are born to the rich 
heritage of individual sovereignty, of 
equal rights, and of equal privileges. 
The “quality” of our people will com- 
pare favorably with that of any nation 
on earth. Taken all in all, we greatly 
surpass the people of Europe. Select 
any five, ten, or a hundred of the best 
specimens, from the occupant of the En- 
glish throne down to the day laborer, and 


we will not only match them in point of 


excellence, physically, mentally, and mor- 
ally, but we will present an equal number 
of better bodies, better minds, and better 
morals, all the progeny of native Ameri- 
cans, and the growth of these United 
States. We refer now to QUALITY, and 
propose to submit, if you will, the whole 
matter to the test of a microscopic ex- 
amination of nerve, bone, muscle, hair— 
all parts; a phrenological and psy- 
chological analysis of mental capacity ; 


and a critical questioning in reference | 


to intellectual acquirements, according 
to the books. We greatly surpass the 
Europeans in penmanship and in natural 
oratory; we equal them in art, poetry, 
music, literature, invention, agriculture, 
and in all the industrial arts. 

That we have among us the low, the 
gross, and the vile, is freely confessed ; 
but not in such numbers as crowd the 
slum, the close, and the sewers of the 
Old World. And many, yes, the most, 
we have among us are imported. When 
driven by poverty or led by inclination 


| of the cattle of the field. 


— 
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into a course of dissipation and crime, 
the pauper or outcast seeks- these shores 
in the hope of escaping the prison, trans- 
portation, or execution. He comes with 
blood on his hands, or stolen goods in 
his box. Look at him! he is the unfor- 
tunate offspring of dissipation, disease, 
and crime; ignorant, sensual, and brutal; 
his appetite perverted by strong drink, 
his blood poisoned by beer and tobacco, 
his teeth black and ugly, his mouth filthy, 
and his breath as impure as the effluvia 
from a compost heap or a street sewer. 
Examine his skin—his hair; feel the 
muscle—and when he dies, examine the 
very bones of his body—and you will 
find them as coarse and porous as those 
“ There is no 
Aye, he is, indeed, at 
It needs 
a mountain of charity—even the grace of. 
high Christianity—to mingle with such 
creatures, even for the purpose of trying 
to lift them up and to improve their 
condition. But look again at the quality ! 
It seems strange that they can be so gross 
and low in the scale of being, and yet 
live. But here they are. 


It is estimated that there are to-day 
more than six hundred thousand drunk- 
ards in Great Britain alone; that more 
than sixty thousand habitual drunkards 
die yearly in that country. We do not 
now recollect the number of criminals— 
thieves, robbers, murderers, ete.—which 
come in this train, but it amounts to an 
immense army, enough to people a colo- 
ny. And what is the quality of these 
creatures ? 

Reader, what is it which determines 
your temperament and the quality of 
your organization? It is your parent- 
age; the stock from which you descend ; 
the food you eat; the liquids you drink ; 
the air you breathe, and the conditions 
by which you are surrounded. If you 
dissipate, you impoverish your blood, 
lower the tone and quality of your body 
and mind, and open the gates to folly, 
vice, and crime. If you live temperate- 
ly, carefully observing the laws of life 
and health, you may grow better as you 
grow older, fortifying weak points, and 
guarding the strong points of your char- 
acter, perfecting the quality of your body 
and brain, rising to the top of the ladder 
of improvement, and fulfill all the ends 
of your existence. 


health in him.” 


— 
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APPECTATION. 


Tais trait of character originates in the desire 
to please others ; to make a favorable impression, 
and enhance one’s own consideration and impor- 
tance. It is not, however. a vice, but it is very 
apt to degenerate into one. When this desire 
becomes morbid, it leads its subject to go almost 
any length, over-riding sometimes conscientious- 
ness and common sense. Affectation shows itself 
in various ways. Some affect learning; otbers 
affect respectability, moral elevation, and refine- 
ment. This trait. respecting one class of people, 
has passed into a mirthful proverb, its initiale 
being F. F. V.““ Many boast of belonging to an 
old family. Every man might insist he belonged 
to the oldest family in the world; that he was a 
lineal descendant from Adam and Noah. If men 
had less Approbativeness or more Self-Esteem, 
relatively, they would seek to be known and 
prized more for what they really are, than for 
what their ancestors have been. It is, however, 
normal and laudable to remember with pleasure 
and gratitude, parents of signal integrity—an- 
cestors of noble character and high qualities; 
but this memory should carry with it, also, the 
reflection, that it is not honorable to the indi- 
vidual to be a mean and pusillanimous member 
of noble and honored stock; tbat 


“ Honor and shame from no conditions rise: 
_ Act weil your parc; there [the chief) honor lies.“ 


Muny affect wealth by putting ou rich outside 
garments, adorning the exterior, by living in a 
house better than they can afford, and eking out 
the expense by setting a slim table for themselves, 
starving their intellects, and wearing garments 
more showy than comfortable. The punishments 
due to such folly and sin fall in the right place 
and at the right time. If persons thus affecting 
wealth and splendor could know how sensible peo- 
ple pity them for their folly, how thorougbly well 
they are understood. how it is simply imitating 
the silly ostrich, which hides its own head in the 
sand while the body is expored to the shots of 
tbe archer. they would be wiser, dcubtless, if they 
could ; but morbid Approbativeness is so sensi- 
tive and go short-sighted, that it must shine on 
the outside, though all the world know that, like 
a bubble, they are all outside. 

It is laudable fur persons to aspire after good 
society ; those who are rude and awkward to 
seek the society of those who are less so than 
themselves, with a view to culture; but it is ridic- 
ulons for persons to strain to the attainment of 
positions altogether beyond their capacity to fill 
with credit. It is well for a man with a common 
education to desire the society of those more highly 
educated, with a view to enlarge his knowledge 
and refine his tastes; but for such a person to 
obtrude himself upon those who are pre-eminent 
bibliothecans is ridiculous. The same is true of 
what is called genteel society. Some affect an 
acquaintance with persons in eminent position. 
The wits in America and those of the London 
Punch bave frequently hit off tbis silly vice, 
representing comman persons with affected man- 


ners as treating lords—or in this conntry, chief 


magistrates, and other eminent persons—with 
social freedom, as if admitted to their confidences 
on a par. 


We are aware that there is a virtue nestling at 
the root of this vice; but we sometimes regret 
the vice as having sucked the aap—vampire- like 


from the main stem. This virtue is a desire and 


aspiration to be aud to seem good, wise, aud 
wealthy. It pays proper reapect to the idea of 
excellence and eminence, but it becomes by po- 
critical and detestable when it uses faleehood in 
word or act to seem more than oneis. The whole 
category of quacks and pretenders belong to this 
achool of affectation, but they have two motives— 
always one, namely, to put money in their purse, 
and perhaps to gain honorable consideration, but 
it is generally ‘' stealing the livery of the court of 
heaven to serve the devil in.” He is a hypocrite 
who wi~hes to be considered more or better than he 
is. Affectation is a form in which he makes these 
purposes manifest. Affectation is not always 
wicked, but it is always weak. Look at the 
whole brood of self-styled “ Professors” and 
„Doctors,“ male and female, who have never 
seen the inside of a college! And of the mili- 
tary pretenders, who dub themselves captains, 
majors, colonels, and generals! And of the 
other titled gentry, such as judges, governors, 
commodores, etc. Still another class ape the no- 
bility or the gentry, and are known in the old 
country as the shabby genteel; in this country, 
as spurious pretenders. Why not be honest, and 
be what we seem? 

Affectation shows itself in early childhood, and 
it becomes the duty of parents and teachers to 
correct it. Children should be taught to be true, 
not false; natural, not artificial; to seek the 
happiness of others rather than to gratify their 
own selfish ends. Let them earn the right to 
a position, rather than attempt to pull them- 
selves up by the skirts of another. Let them 
despise alike both flattery and the flatterer, and 
in the confidence of integrity, in the assurance of 
good motives, go forth in the strength of truth to 
to earn themselves a good name, which has no 
earthly measure of value. 
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MISSPENT TIME. 


Amone all the losses which we have to deplore, 
and which we can never retrieve, we count the 
„loss of time” one of the greatest. Considering 
how short is life, at the longest, and how much 
each of us have to do iu the way of cultivation 
and self-improvement, life seems all too short, 
and we are impressed with the absolute necessity 
of economizing every moment. Not that we 
should work perpetually with mind or muscle, 
but that when we work with either, it should be 
for a purpose, and not “killed” by being worse 
than thrown away. For example, see how much 
time is utterly lost by our soldiers in camp! 
Here are hundreds of able-bodied men. whose 
duties occupy them but a portion of their time, 
and who could. if they would, acquire a thorough 
knowledge of some useful art or science while in 
the service of their country. But how do they 
spend their time? ls it in reading scientific or 
educational works, such as engineering, survey- 
ing. architecture, agriculture, mechanics, chem- 
istry, geology. astronomy, phonography, mathe- 
matics, geometry, etc.? Or do they buy the 


yellow-covered trash, the filthy and obscene? Or 
do they “kill time” by playing cards? These 
men will again be thrown on their own resources, 
and required to enter into the ordinary pursuits, 
when, from disuse, their faculties will be illy 
prepared to grapple in with those whose minds 
are wide awake and well stored with real know- 
ledge. 

So on our steamers, and other ships, where. 
passengers are voyaging for days and weeks; 
how many improve their time? and how many 
kill it with worthless games? We do not object 
to rational amusements, to recreation, nor to rest. 
We only protest against the utter loss of valuable 
time, when the mind or body could be made to 
expand, grow, and strengthen—when the spirit 
could be exalted, and the man lifted up and 
improved. 

Time flies, and we can never recall a misspent 
hour. An opportunity lost for learning a single 
fact, obtaining a new thought, or of gaining an 
inch of time, is worse than the loss of money, of 
lands, or of friends. And we admonish the 
reader to consider the value of time, and to see 
to it that he makes the most of it. 


— e 


BAD BOOKS. 


Ir there be one moral wickedness greater than 
another, it is in the perversion of pure minds by 
“ bawdy” books and “bawdy” pictures. Itis a 
source of never-ending regret to the fallen but 
reclaimed man, that his mind had been so poison- 
ed, 80 perverted, and so debased. The scars are 
left on bis memory as if burned in the flesh with 
a red-hot iron. Nor can he eruse or eradicate 
them. He may repent and be forgiven. but he 
can not forget; nor can he remove the obscene 
impressions made on his plastic mind. 

It is throngh the circulation of this vile trash, 
published by vile men, among our youth, that 
leads to the worst possible results. Habits are 
formed, practiced in secret, which undermine 
constitutions and hurry thousands to untimely 
graves; fill our asyluins with lunatics and 
our prisons with criminals. The distribution of 
this moral poison ought to be punished with im- 
prisonment for life. if not with something worse. 


Those who produce death by administering poison 
to the body, are hung. But those who, by this 
indirect means, poison both body and soul, 
manage to escape. Bad men, in our large cities, 


~ who deal in counterfeit money. cater for bouses of 


prostitution and print and circulate bawdy litera- 
ture. We appeal to the authorities to put a stop 
to this wicked work. Our post-offices and news 
agencies are used through which to distribute bad 
books and bawdy pictures. 

The soldier far from home, in camp with the 
worst as well as with the best of men, is supplied 
with these works, to his lasting sorrow. We do 
not now refer to the flash papers,“ nor to “light 
literature,” nor to the story papers. written by 
fast young men and by silly women, with which 
the country is flooded, but to the filthy books 
illustrated with bawdy pictures. hawked about 
the wharfs, the camps, the low har-rooms, and 
the gambling hells—and such pictures as may be 
seen in the pot-houses of the worst class. 

We need say no more. This is enough to put 
right-minded men on their guard and the author- 
ities on the track. Let tbe miscreants be ferreted 
out and punished, their works broken up and de- 
stroyed, and our young men saved from contami- 


nation and destruction. 
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MRS. ELIZA W. FARNH AM. 


Tum is an imperfect likeness of this very origi- 
nal and remarkable woman. 

In our experience we have met with no other 
lady with a larger and better developed brain, or 
with a more comprehensive mind. 

In actual measurement, the head was nearly 
twenty-three inches in circumference, and it was 
long and high in proportion ; in intellectual 
reach she had no superior-among her sex. 

Her stature was above the average, and she 
was every way well proportioned. 

The frame-work was large, the body well form- 
ed, the vital functions active, and the tempera- 
ments well mixed and properly blended, so as 
to give both health and endurance. 

When young, the sanguine predominated ; later, 
the nervous and bilious. Still later, the temper- 
ament became almost exclusively nervous; or, in 
the new nomenclature, the original temperament 
was vital-motive and mental; later the mental- 
motive and vital; and still later, the mental 
became the leading or controlling condition. 

She resembled her father, both in form and 
feature; the masouline element was prominent in 
looks and in character. 

Her hair was dark-brown and abundant; the 
skin soft, fine, with an orange tint in it, which, 
modifying its whiteness, gave it a healthy hue. 

Our engraving fails to show the finer lines of 
the features, as they are exhibited in the carte de 
visite from which the cut was made. 

Her physiognomy was most marked and inter- 
esting; her large gray eyes were very brilliant 
and expressive. 

The nose, lips, chin, and mouth were all clear- 
ly defined and well formed. 

When speaking, the whole countenance would 
become illuminated, as it were, with a charm 
which would enchain the listener; there was a 
natural grandeur in her high moral character, 
and a dignity of manner which impressed all 
who met her with her evident trutb, her great 
kindness, her intelligence, and her nobleness of 
character. 

She was majestic in her bearing. which all 
would readily acknowledge and admire. 

One of the largest organs in her very large 
brain was that of Benevolence ; see how it towers 
up in the fore part of the top-head! and it was 
this that formed the leading trait in her character, 
‘he basis of all her projects in ameliorating the 
condition of mankind. 

She possessed a largeshare of the Howard and 
the Father Mathew spirit, which was to do good 
eid to suffer. 

She had the intellect of a Madame De Stael, 
without the passion and with less imagination, 
but the heart of a Mrs. Fry or a Florence 
Nightingale. 

Her religion consisted in charity, hope, and 
faith. rather than humility, meekness, or devotion. 
Veneration was large, but quite subordinate to 
Benevolence and Hope; though often rebuffed 
and repelled, and though frequently disappointed 
in ber efforts to better the condition of others, 
she soon rallied again to work, nor fainted at 
long-suffering and disappointment. 
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Hers was a true martyr spirit, such as buoys 
one up even when burning at the stake or broken 
on the rack. Her motives were good, though her 
judgment might sometimes have been at fault. 
She was like a giantess in intellect among 
liliputians ; and narrow-minded men and bigots 
were afraid of her. 

Socially, she was most friendly and genial ; her 
affections were, if not ardent and controlling, warm 
and constant. She had real love for the young, 
for home, for friends, and had she been suitably 
mated in the matrimonial relation. would have 
been a most devoted and loving wife. 

Toward an equa! or superior she would show 
due respect, but she could not bow down to an 
inferior, or submit to occupy a subordinate posi- 
tion. She was born with capabilities to take the 
lead, even to command; as the wife of a states- 
man she would have graced the situation, and 
have lent important aid to the councils she was 
adapted to organize and to manage. 

At the head of a school, an asylum, a prison, 
or hospital, she would have displayed rare talents 
to manage, and original powers to project, im- 
prove, and invent ways and means by which to 
accomplish difficult ends. 

She could also have adapted herself to mere 
domestic concerns; but she could do more than 
this, for she was indeed a wonderful woman, and 
it will be long ere we look on her like again. 

Years ago, before she became distinguished in 
authorsbip or as a teacher, we took a cast from 
her head, which now occupies a place in our 
cabinet ; and though she has changed, and be- 
come more matured within the last twenty years, 
the general form of the head is nearly the same, 
while the features have undergone a more marked 
change. à 

The following brief biographical sketch will 
conclude our present notice; but we may add, 
those who would know more of this remarkable 
American lady may do so by reading her books. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


t Mrs. Eliza W. Farnham, well known through- 
out the nation as a philanthropist and an author, 


died at the residence of Mr. B. F. Voorhees, in this 
| city, Dec. 15, 1864. Mrs. Farnham was in the 


forty-ninth year of her age. having been born at 
Renssolacrville, Albany County, New York, in 
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November of 1815. Her maiden name was Bur- 
hans, and she was married in Illinois to Mr. T. J. 
Farnham, a traveler and writer, in 1836. 

„In 1842, Mrs. Farnham returned to New 
York, where she took a decp interest in the 
philanthropic movements of the day, and par- 
ticularly in prison reform. In consequence of 


— 
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her energetic yet benevolent character she was 


appointed matron of the Sing Sing Prison, where 
her administration was remarkable for its blend- 
ing of strict discipline with the utmost show of 
kindness. While in this employment Mrs. Farn- 
ham edited an edition of Sampson’s ‘Criminal 
Jurisprudence,’ published by Messrs. FOWLER AND 
Wrs, and also a book of sketches of Western 
life, called ‘The Prairie Land.’ 

„In 1847 she was called to Boston, to take 
charge of an institution for the blind; but her 
husband having removed to California, she 
soon after followed him to that State, and 
remained there till 1856. On her return to New 
York, in that year, she published ‘California In 
Doors and Out,’ a vigorous and somewhat im- 
pressive portrait of the peculiarities of life on the 
Pacific shores. A few years afterward she again 
went to California, and finally returned to New 
York in 1862. 

„Mrs. Farnham’s last book was called Wo- 
man and her Era,’ to which she had dedicated 
the best energies of her mind for twenty years, 
and to her labors on which she probably fell a 
victim at last. It was an earnest and vigorous 
defense of the capacity of the female sex, in 
which she endeavored to prove that it is not only 
the equal but the superior of the male sex. Her 
argument is not logically convincing, though it 
is set off with much learning and enforced with 
a burning enthusiasm. Women will certainly 
long owe her a debt of the deepest gratitude for 
her indefatigable labors in their behalf; Mary 
Wolstonecraft, Margaret Fuller, Mra. Child, have 
none of them written more ably than she on the 
subject; and we doubt whetiier sny woman 
ever felt more strongly. If her conclusions are 
not always right, the spirit in whish she wrote 
was admirable and even sublime.” She lef‘ in 
manuscript an unpublished werk. of fiction, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Ideal Attained.” 

Rev. O. B Frothingham. who delivered an ad- 
dress at Mrs. Farnbam’s funeral. ch is speaks of 
the closing scene of her well-spent noble life: 

„ sat beside her one afternoon before she was 
80 feeble that she was unable to speak. She lay 
on her lounge, and her great dark eges rolled up 
toward my face as I sat by her, and she said, 
‘Yes, I should like to have done more work; but 
such work as I attempted never can be done I 
tried to lay down one more stepping-stone in the 
progress of mankind, and if I have laid it in the 
right place I am satisfied. Nobody finishes a 
work. No life is ever done, because the life-work 
is done in the great beyond. Iam satisfied. l um 
content. Now I only wait the drawing aside of 
the vail.’ No fear, no apprebension ; not a mo- 
ment of suspense, not an instant of misgiviog, 
this child of God, who had used the talent that 
was given her, and done her work well, folded 
her hands gently, and while her friends were una- 
ware that she was going. passed away.” 
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Communications. 


DEVELOPMENT. 


BY J. W. M. 


Take a vegetable germ, an acorn, for instance. 
Let us suppose that if we plant thie acorn in the 
ground where, instead of becoming transformed 
into a miniature oak, it simply increases in size. 
This we may call growth; but we can not with 
entire propriety call it development. True, the 
word development is in frequent use as synony- 
mous with increase, or growth; but we wish to 
have them distinguished. When, however, we 
see the acorn put forth leaves and branches, as- 
suming a form entirely different from that of the 
original germ, and unfolding hidden properties 
which we never could have suspected to belong 
to the acorn—this is development. Now it is the 
nature of all plants and of all animals to grow, 
and also to develop themselves. But while it is 
their nature thus to perform both of these func- 
tions, it is not their nature always to perform 
them both simultaneously with an equal degree 
of energy. 

In the early period of an animal’s life (and the 
same of plants), the functions both of growth and 
development are more active than at any subse- 
quent period. The animal is rapidly increasing 
in size; but this is not all—it is changing in char- 
acter, The hidden elements of its nature are 
being unfolded, and the qualities which charac- 
terized its early life appear with marked modifi- 
cations. As the process of development ad- 
vances, strange and remarkable phenomena arrest 
the attention of the bebolder. 

The brain of man, tbat interesting subject of 
investigation to all naturalists, and to the phren- 
ologist the rock on which bis favorite science is 
built, is the subject both of growth and develop- 
ment. Phrenology, such as it was left by Spurz- 
beim, takes no notice of the development of the 
brain, as the term is here used. True, we hear 
much about development; the development of 
this organ and of that organ; but when we 
examine the context and general strain of the 
writer or speaker, we see plainly that all that is 
meant is merely the growth of the brain or of the 
organ referred to. Mere bigness or littleness is 
all that is recognized. The phrenologist of the 
present day (the common run, I mean) can see 
nothing in the oak but a huge acorn of very 
peculiar conformation, and discourses with great 
volubility upon the points of distinction between 
it and other acorns. But attempt to point out to 
him the not unimportant fact that it is not an 
acorn at all, but an oak, and he fails to see the 
point. 

It is true that, with respect to the buman brain, 
the acorn part, if I may be allowed to use the 
figure a little longer, still forms an integral part 
of the animal organism through life; but we are 
indebted to its development, rather than to its 
growth, for all thore characteristic phenomena 
which are remarkable for degree of power or 
peculiarity of kind. Ignoring this fundamental 
truth, the common phrenologist racks his ingenu- 
ity to make the facts of history conform to the 
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meager set of theories which he has adopted. 
But they utterly refuse to go into the Procrustean 
bed prepared for them. rougb-hew them how he 
may.” If we still make use of the acorn as an 
illustrative object, it may be observed that if we 
plant it in the ground, it wiil develop itself in 
two opposite directions. First, a descending oak 
will shoot from the acorn jnto the ground, the 
very nature of which will be to shun the light, to 
hide itself from the upper world, and to form an 
alliance with that which is below. After this, an 
ascending oak will shoot forth from the acorn, 
the nature of which is to seek the light. This is 
the part which by common consent, by way of 
eminence, we recognize as the oak itself. These 
two parts of the tree are the counterparts of each 
other; each is distinct, and each contains within 
itself all the essential principles of the other, and 
yet they act and react against each other. Fur- 
ther, the one is a fixity; it is imbedded in the 
ground; the other bas liberty of motion and car- 
ries itself forth into new regions of space. Also, 
the part we call the root has no capacity and no 
disposition to develop itself, as we are now using 
the term. Grow it does, to some extent, but it 
doea not develop itself, at any rate it does but 
little. But the trunk and its appendages, or tree 
proper, not only grows more than the root, but 
it also develops itself: that is, while tbe root 
still root remains, the top becomes branches, 
leaves, blossoms, and fruit, and becomes both an 
object of beauty and worth. 

Now an animal is a being higher in the scale 
of nature than a vegetable, so that much may be 
said of either that does not properly apply to the 
other ; nevertheless, they are, to a certain extent, 
not only analogous in their natures, but identical. 
But let us see wherein there is analogy between 
the oak and the human brain. And since it is 
not our purpose to`give a lesson in anatomy, but 
to illustrate the nature of cerebral development, 
it will not be necessary to dwell upon minutia 
First, then, there is a deposit of medullary sub- 
stance at the top of the spinal column: this is 
the acorn, or fetal braia. Next, we have the 
principal deposit of brain in the back of the head, 
upward and backward from the ears: this is the 
root, or infant brain. Next, we bave growth and 
development upward and forward from the ears: 
this is the top of the oak, with ita branches, leaves, 
blossoms, and fruit, or adult brain. The psycho- 
logical relations in the epiritual world, of these 
divisions in the human brain, bear a very striking 
analogy to the natural relations of the corre- 
sponding parts of a vegetable in the natural world. 
You will remember tbat I called the root thrown 
down from the acorn, a descending oak; in like 
manner we may regard the occipital brain as a 
retrograde man. So where there is a predomin- 
ancy of this part of the brain in an individual or 
a community, we see only a sturdy refusal or 
discouraging incapacity to advance in the way 
of progress or development, a love of darkness 
rather than light. Here are located the instincts 
of our nature, our attachment to socie/y and all 
its vanities and absurdities; but while our fond- 
ners for society is to be found here, our love of 
the individuals composing that society or class 
is not here to be found. This part of the head or 
braia, like the root of the oak, merely grows, but 
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does not develop itself, unless to a very limited 
extent. As the root of the oak seeks that which 
necessarily restrains it, ao the occipital head reeks 
that which is opposed to liberty. Power, indeed. 
it lusts after, but not /iberty. It mukes us love 
elavery and hate abolitionists. Tes, love slavery, 
but hate the slave. 

Yon will also remember that I called the top 
or upward growth from the acorn an ascending 
oak. In like manner we may call the sincipital 
(top) brain the progressive (or ascending) man; 
for it is throngh it alone that man is placed in 
relation to those progressive, elevating, purifying, 
and enlightening agencies that gradually bring 
him up to the highest standard of human excel- 
lence; in short, intellect and morality. 

But to assert the fact that the back brain is 
associated with the unintelligent and antj-pro- 
gressive instincts of our nature, and the separate 
fact that the frontal brain is associated with the 
progressive and intelligent faculties, does not 
give the reader an idea of cerebral development. 
But still the statement will be of use to us. 

Now, in the back-head, we have (for instance) 
an organ called Adhesiveness, one of the s-lfi-h 
organs. (It is amazing that the common Phrenol- 
ogy should be so obstinately blind to truth and 
consistency as to ascribe to it a capacity for pure 
and unselfish love, of the Pytbias and Damon 
variety.) This is the organ of attachment, and it 
is rightly named Adh:siveness, but erroneously 
explained to be Love. It makes us attached to 
persons and things, but it does not make us dove 
tbem. We are only attached to them because of 
the pleasure and advantage which we derive from 
them, and are wholly unmoved by any desire to 
do them good. Our love for persons and things 
from the influence of this organ is almos identical 
with our love of property; and only in such 
sense may we be said to love them at all. If this 
organ were to grow to any dimensions. and be- 
come ever so active, it could only exhibit its own 
proper character, and could never become any- 
thing else but a blind, selfish impulse. But as I 
said, the siociput in general bears some such 
relation to the occiput in general as the top of 
the oak does to the root; eo the single organs of 
the sinciput bear a like relation to the single 
organs of the occiput, or buck- head. 

The organ of Adbesiveness gives rise to ac- 
tions very similar to those which spring from 
pure love. Their difference is chiefiy in their 
motive, and their similarity chiefly in their result, 
both establishing community among men. Ad- 
hesiveness has se/f for its object; Love, another. 
They act and react against each other, and yet 
they are associated with each other, and consti- 
tute parts of the same great whole which we may 
call the Adhering Faculty of the Soul. The organ 
of Adhesiveness, like the root of the oak, gripes 
downward after the earth and earthly things. 
The organ of Love, like the top of the oak, 
reaches upward, and finds life and activity in 
purer and higber regions of life. The organ of 
Adhesiveness having exerted its influence over 
the mind and character of tbe infant (if he does 
not Jive and die in an undeveloped state, as men 
do generally in barbarous communities, and fre- 
quently in all communities), it begins to fall into 
a state of decay. The functions of Attachment 
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are now taken up by an opposite portion of the 
braio, and is manifested in the form of Love, 
which, while it somewhat resembles the attach- 
ment of Adhesiveness, is a feeling decidedly 
opposite in ite nature, and the activity of one of 
these organs suppresses or holds in abeyance the 
o'her. When one of these organs is active, the 
other is proportionably quiet. This results partly 
because these faculties are opposite to each other 
in their natures, and so antagonize each other, 
and partly because they are similar to each other 
ia their results, and so co-operate with each other. 
Now, it is not the organ of Love which is chiefiy 
developed, according to our present use of the 
term; it bas chiefiy grown or increased, but it is 
the organ of Altachment that is become developed. 
It has pot only grown or increased, but it is ex- 
hibited in new furms, and is different in its char- 
acter from what it was in its occipital locality, 
and it belongs to a higher plane of existence. 
The Uniting Faculty has traveled from the back- 
head to the front head, and during the journey 
bas so changed its dress and character that it is 
scarcely to be recognized as the same, and has 
changed from a subjective feeling to an objective 
feeliog. In fact, it has cast off the “old,” or 
natural man, and put on the new,“ or spiritual 
man. The development of which I here speak is 
that which takes place ia the natural progress of 
life; but that which springs from a supernatural 
influence only is that which gives the Christian 
character. 


——— oi oe aa - 
APPROBATIVENESS AND CON. 
SCIBNTIOUSNESS. 


APPHOBATIVENESS. The desire of the approbation of our 
ſellow-men and a good name, ambition, affability, ete. 
Perversion. Vanity, extreme sensitiveness, and a great 
desire for praise, outside show, display, ete., etc. 

Conscientrousngsés. Innate sense of accountability and 
obligation ; that inward monrtor which approves the right 
and condemas the wrong. The regard fur DUTY. 

Tut above organs are in the upper part of the 
brain of man. They are situated together, “ next- 
door neighbors,” among the rest of the faculties 
of the mind. Neighborly in situation as these 
organs are, we sbould strive in our daily inter- 
course with our fellow-belngs in all the walks of 
life to keep them neigbborly in function and 
respective actiuns. We may daily observe con- 
vincing proofs of Phrenology io the approbative 
development among ourselves, as it is one of the 
prominent traits of American character. Appro- 
bativeness ia its very nature is very sensitive, 
and Conscientiousness may be said to be sensitive 
also ; for, like the sensitive plant, this organ. when 
touched by the rude hand that can not appreciate 
ite beauty of development, withers and its growth 
dies within ns, and we call it the warping of our 
conscience.” 

It is mainly intended in this article to show to 
the reader how by the cravings of Approbative- 
ness our Conscientiousness is warped. Appre- 
hativeness is the main organ of fashion—the pre- 
siding officer in Fashion’s senate hall. There are, 
perhaps, fashions destined to become popular at 
no very distant day, which if mentioned or de- 
scribed now would -be universally laughed at. 
Many of the fashions of the present day are beau- 
tifal, pleasing not only to Ideality, but our own 
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Conacientiousness readily approves of them; but 
of ali, this can not be said, and our conscience 
disapproves of them, until the cravings of approba- 
tion overcome the pleadings of this inward guide, 
and for fear of the smiles of our more fashionable 
neighbors, and more likely their frown, we are 
soon following in their wake, retarding the growth 
of conscience and cultivating approbation. 

We should follow the verdict of our own con- 
acience and judgment. It is a duty to cul- 
tivate our Conscientiousness; though, largely 
developed, it may cause us tears and sleepless 
nights. If we had hearkened to its pleadings, the 
pleadings of this true friend of all the faculties of 
our mind, our sins would not bave been com- 
mitted. This shows to us that it is our duty to 
be very careful how we argue with our conscience. 

Fashion is a tyrant, and largely developed and 
perverted Approbativeness is a tyrannical organ. 
Observe the excessive fasbions of all nations, and 
tell me, if you can, “ that fashion produces no 
barm ;” and in observing them, we perceive one 
of the peculiarities of largely developed Appro- 
bativeness, for it leads us to follow the examples 
of others whether our conscience or judgment 
approves of it or not. The savage Indians, the 
tribe of Flat-heads”’ so called, have “a fashion” 
of flattening the heads of their children to such 
an extent that the shape given to the cranium 
becomes permanent. Such a fasbion with us 
would be very ridiculous, and our Conscientious- 
ness would not admit of it; but among the 
% Flat- heads,“ for one of them not to be “in the 
fashion” would call upon him (or his responsible 
parents) the gibes of his whole tribe. Among the 
Chinese, the higher classes,” the fashion” com- 
pels the putting of the feet of their female children 
in a shoe of iron. Conscientiousness may protest, 
but the pleadings of Approbativeness are, how- 
ever, too strong, and the pain and tears conse- 
quent upon following this practice are patiently 
borne, all for the sake of approbativeness and 
fashion. Now, another instance ; and as we have 
gone from savage to half civilized, we will go a 
step higher, from the higher classes of China to 
our own country, one of the moat civilized upon 
all the surface of the earth ; and we consider “a 
fashion” prevalent among the women of America— 
“a fashion” that is much too prevalent, the 
fashion of compressing the waist molded in the 
form of nature by the hand of nature’s God, to a 
form pleasing only to those who worship upon an 
altar of fashion. 

Our article is not to be turned into “a lecture 
upon the evils of lacing.” We only wish to show 
what fashion will do. The savage having but 
little judgment or Conscientiousness adopts a 
fashion that does not to any great extent really 
harm him. 

The half civilized ladies of China adopt a 
fashion more harmful tban the savage; and the 
enlightened ladies of our own land, to please per- 
verted Approbativeness, adopt a fashion against 
the dictates of judgment and Consclentiousness 
which is the most harmful, sinful, and positively 
injurious in every way. It may be a mother com- 
pels her child to adopt this fashion, but a true 
mother having a mother’s love would not let her 
love of fashion deform her children aad send the 
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children of her child to an early grave. The love 
of approbation excessively developed produces 
the extremes of fashion ; this is undeniable, and it 
thereby warps not only Conscientioueness, but 
other faculties of the mind, perverting our taste 
for the beautiful in nature, and actually warping 
our judgment. Many other instances will readily 
suggest themselves to the reader, in which, by the 
pleadings of approbation, our Conscientiousness is 


warped. 

Largely developed Approbativeness has sent 
many a noble yonth just verging upon man's 
estate upon the road to destruction, changing 

ood to bad, perverting faculties given by the 
sreator for good and noble purposes to the base 


pursuits of wicked men, because with some of his 


“fast” companions, through a feeling of approba- 
tion (for fear of the disapprobation of his so- 
called friends), be could not say “no” when 
tempted to follow in their footsteps. Many a 
“ first glass” of liquor has thus been drank against 
the pleadings of conscience. 

Reader, do not let your Conscientiousness be 
warped and blighted through the temptings of 
perverted Approbativeness. But above all, do 
not pervert Approbativeness, for it is this feeling 
that causes the market for hair dyes,” that pre- 
vents a lady from going to church unless ber hat 
is “just so;“ that prevents poor people from at- 
tending church who have much superior minds, 
together with larger Veneration, than some of 
those who are “in the fashion’ and attend very 
regularly; that also compels us to purchase more 
costly attire than we can afford ; and finally when 
we go a visiting and “ stay to tea,” it is this same 
feeling tbat necessitates the making of such dis- 
plays upon the table of those we visit, not because 
we are hungry. not for our benefit, but simply to 
please their own love of approbation. J. I. D. B. 


— —— — 


THE CHEERING WORD. 


Lrrriꝶ Charley was the dull boy of his school. 
All the rest either laughed at him or pitied bim. 
Even his master sometimes taunted him with his 
deficiencies. He became sullen and indifferent, 
and took no pains to get on. One day a gentle- 
man who was visiting the school looked over some 
boys who were making their first attempt to write. 
There was a general burst of amusement at poor 
Charley's efforts. He colored, but was silent. 

Never mind, my lad,“ said the gentleman, 
cheeringly, “don’t be discouraged ; just go and 
do your very best, and you'll be a brave writer 
some day. I recollect when I first began to write, 
being quite as awkward as you are, but I perse- 
vered, and now look here.” He took a pen and 
wrote his name on a piece of paper in fine legi- 
ble characters. Seé what I can do now,“ he 
added. 

Many years afterwards that gentleman met 
Charley again. He bad turned out one of the most 
celebrated men of his day, and he expressed his 
firm conviction that he owed his success in life, 
under God's blessing. to the encouraging speech 
made by the school visitant. 


All living things need encouragement. The 
eagle encourages and aids its young to fly. The 
cat encourages her kitten to bunt and catch the 
monse. The hen encourages the chick to fly to 
the roost. And so the horse, the ox, and other 
animals encourage their young in every proper 
way. But it often happens that poor sensitive 
children, who most need cheering words, get only 
rebuffs, scoldings, and hard words. “ Kind words” 
make our sufferings less; encouraging words give 
us energy, hope, and confidence. Flattery puffs 
up, makes us vain, and generates egotism— against 
which all good men pray, “Good Lord, deliver 
us ! 
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Veneration. He was capable of great kindness, 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tas is a remarkable organization. Look at 
this bead and face. They will repay critical study. 
The likeness suddenly and strongly impresses the 
observer that the original was a man of more 
than ordinary strength of character. 

It need not be studied by the eye of science to 
discover marked peculiarities. That prominent 
face, particularly that large chia, large cheek and 
neck, evince uncommon vital power, a kind of be- 
roic will that feels its own strength, is willing to 
tuke responsibilities and work and fight, if need 
be, to force its passage to the fulfillment of its pur- 
poses. That conspicuous physiognomy and that 
large base of brain are Bentonian in their indi- 
cations. There is positiveness, power, and pluck. 
He was not one of your mincing, namby-pamby 
men that ask leave to be, and incline to beg par- 
don for keeping a foothold on the earth. Such a 
man’s motions are broad, free, and strong ; he is 
hearty, earnest, and courageous; his thoughts 
and feelings are free and crisp; he believes in 
himself, and dures to utter himself as he feels. 

The contour of the face, the carriage of the 
head. and the whole “ make-up” remind us of the 
late distinguished senator of Missouri. The fore- 
head is most decidedly of the Benton type, as full 
of facts as it can be. This is the head of. a his- 
toriun. a man of knowledge, and of details. Such 
a head absorbs and makes its own all the corre- 
lated facts which go to make up history, and 
gathers the very cream of human action and effort. 
Facts and principles constitute the pabulum on 
which they feed. 

Mr. Benton was never disputed in the Senate 
in regard to matters of fact ; what he did not know, 
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no one else was expected to know; and what he 
professed to kuo w, none dared to contradict. The 
same love of knowledge and power to retain 
facts stands revealed in the head of Landor. Ob- 
serve those large perceptives. How the brow is 
pushed forward almost to distortion! bow full the 
center of the forehead, clear up to the bair, show- 
ing power to get, retain. and classify knowledge! 
How full the eye! what a splendid sign of large 
Language! then the temperament, having a strong 
vital basis with a good deal of excitability, giv- 
ing impulse, warmth, and enthusiasm to bis whole 
life. The large middle head shows determined 
force, courage, and severity even, which give 
ardor and pathos to his pen and a severity to his 
criticism. There was a good deal of intensity 
and haaghty indignation which would make one 
think that his middle name was not particularly 
misapplied, and that his wrath was to be feared. 

His Cautiousness does not appear to have been 
large, and that he followed his impulses, that he 
spoke and acted with boldness and without proper 
circumspection ; but he had pride, honor, dignity, 
positiveness, and steadfastness. These traits were 
evinced in his entering upon the Spanish cam- 
paign against Napoleon ; and again when he left 
the servicerepudiating King Ferdinand. He threw 
up his commission because the king had subvert- 
ed the constitution framed by the Spaniards dur- 
ing their struggle for independence, declaring as 
he did it that “ though he was willing to aid the 
Spanish people in the assertion of their principles 
against the antagonist of Europe (Napoleon), he 
would have nothing to do with a perjurer and a 
traitor.” How like Benton that sounds! how lit- 
tle of policy, of cowardice, or compromise is re- 
vealed ! 

We find in the head of Landor strong social af- 
fections, large Benevolence, and rather large 


profound respect, and strong love. We find in 
him also a full or large development of Ideality, 
and especially strong Time, Tune, and Order; 
these, with Ideality and very great powers of 
memory, with pre-eminently large Language, gave 
him bis poetical talent and great ability as a 
writer. 

Landor should have had more Causality to give 
him profounder philosophy; more Imitation, to 
lead him to conform to usage; more Cautious- 
ness, to give him prudence ; then he could have 
wielded his great power and force of character 
and practical talent without having made enemies 
or offended friends. 

Speaking of the portrait, of which ours is a 
copy, the London Illustrated News says: This 
portrait of him will perhaps be recognized by 
some of those familiar with his writings as a char- 
acteristic likeness of the kind of man they may 
have imagined such an author to be, thongh 
without having met him in person. In one of the 
memoirs published the day after we received the 
news of his death, reference was particularly 
made to certain features of his countenance and 
habitual attitudes—the head cast backward in the 
up-looking face, and the eyebrows strangely lifted 
high into the broad, sloping forehead, as well as 
the quick, fierce, and restless eye—which might 
be fancied to express Landor’s most prominent 
moral and intellectual qualities ; his mighty self- 
will, his arrogant audacity, his capacity of de- 
structive rage, his fine imagination and fastidious 
taste, his delicate perception, his want of specu- 
lative power, his proneness to paradoxical views, 
his tendency to run into extremes, and whatever 
else would be ascribed to him by the discerning 
critic of his works.” 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Walter Savage Landor was born at Ipsley 
Court, Warwicksbire, England, January 80, 1775, 
and died at Florence, Italy, September 17, 1864, 
at the age of 90 years. 

He was educated at Trinity College, Oxford, but 
being rusticated for firing a gun in the quadrangle, 
he never returned to take his degree. He was 
destined by his father for the army, but having an 
ample income, be preferred a more independent 
life and the purenit of literature. 

Soon after leaving Oxford, in 1795, be publish- 
ed a volume of poems In 1798 appeared a more 
important poem, “Gebir,” which was favorably 
noticed by Southey in the Oritical Review. A 
Latin version of this poem was published in 1803. 
In 1806. being disgusted with the life of an En- 
glish landlord, he sold his extensive estates, with 
the determination to reside on the Continent. In 
1808 he joined the Spanish patriots in their in- 
surrection against Napoleon, with a body of troops 
raised at his own expense, and was made a col- 


. onel in the Spanish army. He resigned bis com- 


mission on the restoration of Ferdinand, and 
marrying Julia Thuillin de Malaperte, soon after 
removed to Italy, where he resided till his death. 
His works are numerous, among the more impor- 
tant are “Idylica Heroica,” with an appendix in 
Latin prose ; Imaginary Conversations; Per- 
icles and Aspasia ;” A Satire on Satiriste ;” 
“ Andrea of Hungary and Giovanna of Naples ;” 
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“ Hellenius ;” “Last Fruit Off an Old Tree;” 
1% Letters of an American ;” and Anthony and 
Octavius.” 

Pungent letters and epigrams on foreign poli- 
tics oocasionally appeared in the English papers 
almost up to the time of his death. 

Southey, in a note to his Vision of Judgment,“ 
writes: “ Of the author of Gebir” and “Count 


Julien,” I can only say in this place that to have 
obtained his approbation as a poet, and retained 


his friendship as a man, will be remembered 
among the honors of my life when the petty en- 
mities of this generation will be forgotten, and 
its ephemeral reputations shall have passed 
away.“ He made many enemies, and was the 
subject of an abundance of merciless criticism. 
This criticism may be partly right, but year after 
year the scholar will go back to Landor for a 
multitude of elegant sentences—for wisdom, wit, 
and indignation which are unforgetable. Ten 
years ago, in anticipation of his own death, the 
poet composed three lines, which may perhaps 
serve for his epitaph : 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art; 


I warmed both hands before the fire of Lif. 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


— 2 


OSCAR F. MORRILL. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND DIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGIOAL CHARACTER. 


From a photograph of this gentleman, and not 
from the accompanying wood-cut, which hardly 
does the original justice, except in size, we make 
the following inferences : 

First. Fineness and fullness of temperament, 
which produce that clearness and susceptibility 
of mind which is necessary for impressiveness 
and scholarship, and for successful effort in intel- 
lectual channels, but more especially in art and 
mechanism. 

Secondly. The head has width enough to give 
force, and sufficient height in the crown and top 
to indicate perseverance, integrity, reverence, 
sympathy, power of imitation and of imagination. 

The likeness shows not only fineness of tempera- 
ment, but great vital power. endurance, and that 
he descended from a long-lived ancestry. The 
forehead shows practical talent, excellent mem- 
ory, first-rate powers of criticism, and good plan- 
ning ability. Constructiveness is large, as seen 
in the rounded breadth of the head just at the 
temples. This is an enterprising but not a selfish 
head. He is kind, liberal, sympathetic, and 
disposed to do good; is warm-hearted, social, 
friendly, fond of home and family; and from this 
fact, perhaps, originated his tendency to invent 
objects and utensils of use for household and do- 
mestic economy. His Language is rather large, 
and with his strong social nature and good mem- 
ory he can hardly feil to bea good talker and an 
agreeable companion. 

We think very favorably of the head as repre- 
senting a moral, intellectual, ingenious, and social 
human being. He would be well adapted to 
manage or superintend a manufactory where 
men, money, and machinery were required. As 
a builder of ships, houses, forts, bridges, etc., he 
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would excel, for he could both plan and execnte. 
But he would always “ make his head save his 
hands,” i. e., he would apply his inventive pow- 
ers to lessen manual labor. He is not lazy, but 
had rather think with his mind than to work with 
his muscles. 

The following sketch of bis life is confirmatory 
of our deductions, and will interest our readers : 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Oscar F. Morrill was born at Deering, N. H., on 
the 30th of October, 1820. His father was prin- 
cipally employed in carriage-making, but be had 
some taste for mechanics in general, and several 
machines were invented by him. He was the 
scion of a good and honorable stock ; his father 
having shared. in the perils and triumphs of the 
Revolutionary war ; indeed, he was at one period 
an aid to General Washington. His son to a 
certain degree inherited his tastes, but he added 
to them that remarkable tact and inventive genius 
which is so strongly characteristic of the Yankee 
race. 

Young Morrill showed, even in boyhood, a 
strong tendency toward mechanics and a talent 
for invention. He constructed a tiny saw-mill on 
one of the village streams, which people flocked 
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from all parts of the country to see, so admirable 
was its operation. 

His thirst for knowledge was great, and, throw- 
ing the trashy reading of the day aside, he dili- 
gently studied works on engineering, mechanics, 
chemistry, etc., and he reaped substantial benefits 
from this wise course. 


At the age of eleven he entered a cotton fac- 
tory as bobbin-boy. In this and other capacities 
he remained until he was fifteen years old, when 
his assiduity, talents, and good character having 
long attracted the attention of his employers, he 
was advanced to the position of second hand in 
the weaving-room. This was a great start, but it 
should here be observed that Oscar had more 
than earned his new position by sundry small but 
important improvements in the machinery of the 
mill, improvements which are yet in operation. 

Some years later we find him acting as superin- 
tendent of the finishing and dyeing department of 
the woolen mills at Croydon, N. H., but he felt 
that he was not yet in the right path, and his 
next enterprise was the establishment of a new 
manufactory of cutlery. This, though for a time 
successful, was finally abandoned. 

The gold fever was now raging, and Mr. Mor- 
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rill, like many others, resolved to seek his fortune 
in California. For a time he dug and prospered, 
but it waa too dull work for him, though he some- 
what relieved its tediousness by inventing some 
new machinery for the miners. Tired of digging 
and panving, he, with a partner, determined to 
become tillers of the soil ; cabbages and potatoes 
would come out of the ground fast enough if ang- 
gets would not, and the vegetables might be 
turned into gold after all. So-a ranche or farm 
of twelve acres of garden ground was taken, 
prepared. and sown with all deecriptions of gar- 
den vegetables, at a cost of about $1,000. Here 
the elements seem to have combined against him, 
and the agricultural scheme had to be abandoned 
at the sacrifice of the time, labor, and money of 
the partners. 


Returning to the East, Mr. Morrill entered at 


once upon his career as an inventor. He had not 
been home three days before his active and well- 
trained mind conceived an important invention, 
and with characteristic diligence he at once set to 
work on it. It succeeded, and was patented. 
Other patents for various machines succeeded 
this, all of which are in successful operation. 
But Mr. Morrill’s greatest invention, and the one 
that will be most valuable to the world, is doubt- 
lees the Aero- Vapor Cooking Stove.” 

In a letter to us, the iaventor thus refers to 
this and other later inventions. He says: 

„J have taken out twenty distinct patents, em- 
bracing nearly one hundred claims. Some of them 
relate to manufacturing cotton, some to woolen 
goods, some to cutlery, but most of them to house- 
hold or kitchen articles, such as sad-irons, broil- 
ers, lamps, furnaces, stoves, etc. But what I con- 
sider of tbe most importance of any of them, or 
of any other invention, is my process for cooking 
and heating by the vapors of petroleum and its 
products mixed with atmospheric air. By my pe- 
culiar process I am enabled to burn these sub- 
stances without light, smoke, or smell, making the 
combustion perfect, and increasing the heat in- 
tensely over the ordinary process. I have spent 
the last eight years experimenting on hydro-car- 
bon fluids, and have produced results truly aston- 
ishing. I have adapted some of these discoveries 
to cooking, and am getting out beautiful designs 
of stoves. The whole apparatns is adapted to 
the capacity of a child, and will cook cheaper, 
quicker, and better than by any other process. 
It does all kinds of cooking, baking, broiling, 
washing, heating sad-irons. etc., and in the sum- 
mer does not heat the room perceptibly ; it makes 
no litter whatever, and is always ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice. I have taken out some ten patents 
on these peculiar inventions, and have got them 
in use to that extent that I am certain of their suc- 
cess, and that they are bound to produce a great 
revolution in the department to which they belong. 

A few days since I obtained a patent for a 
burner that can be aftached to any kerosene 
lamp that burns oil the same color as alcohol 


burns. This for a lamp for illumination of course 

would be worthless, but for taking the place of 

alcohol for heating, it would be invaluable, when 

alcohol is as costly as at present, and when we 

consider that there is more heat in one gallon of 

9 by this process than in four of alco- 
ol. 
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WHO IS TO BLAME? 


Is it true that the predominant faculties of man 
are to him as tbe rudder to the ship? if so, and 
his animal passions predominate, is he to blame 
if, when be sball have crossed tbe rough sea of 
life, he be landed in perdition ?—A Correspondent. 


It appears very easy to suppose a case, and 
tben make an argument to suitit The natural 
radder or guide of a human mind is made of 
reason and moral sentiment, not of animal pas- 
sion. The propelling power of the human ship 
is desire, emotion, propensity, passion; and these 
desires, emotions, and passions, in due propor- 
tion, in their original natare, are good. We have 
often said that it is as easy for one man to do his 
duty as for another. Certainly not so easy for 
some men as for others to attain to a high moral 
altitude, but just as easy for one man to do all 
that it is his duty to do, as for another. The 
sacred Scriptures assert, that he who knoweth 
his master’s will, and doeth it not, shall be beaten 
with many stripes ;” in other words, that responsi- 
bility is in proportion to capacity. The parable 
of the talents illustrates this perfectly. He who 
received five talents was held to the use of five, 
and it took all his ability to redeem his responsi- 
bility. He who received two talente, by the use 
of his best powers gained other two; and the one 
who received but one talent, however, bad the 
ability to use it rightly, and was condemned for 
his failure, not because he had not much talent, 
because the responsibility was graduated to the 
talent be had, but solely because having the 
power to do something, he did notbing, and was 
called a wicked and slothful servant. Oui Father 
knows our weakness, our etrength, our tempta 
tions, how much we are able to do, and endure, 
and bear, and he measures responsibility, though 
on an infinite ecale of wisdom, as an earthly 
father graduates the responsibility of his children 
according to their age, thoir experience, and their 
talent. The robust boy of seventeen is expected 
to do a man’s day’s work ; the little cradling, just 
able to know a few things, is praised and petted 
when he, in obedience to command, shuts the 
door, picks up a thimble or a glove, or does the 
least act of obedience. God has so organized us 
that we are able to bey his laws by means of 
the “ grace which is given unto all men to profit 
withal,“ and he is so wise and so good that he 
will mete out to all justice with mercy ; and the 
weakest and wickedest of hie children has only to 
do his best with the organization and opportuni- 
ties that he has, and God will supplement all that 
we lack, and do for us in the line of our obedi- 
ence all that we can not do for ourselves. 


—— — 


Bevrer.—Is a man accountable for his belief? 
Yea, to a certain extent. For example, he has 
no right to remain ignorant or uninformed when 
the means of knowledge are within bis reach ; 
nor is he justified in cherishing skeptical opinions, 
or a negative unbelief, when, by opening his 
mind, he would permit the light to enter, his faith 
to grow, and bis belief in the truth to be estab- 
lished. Idiots, the insane, and the undeveloped 
will be judged according to their states and con- 
ditiona. Well-organized buman beings will be 
held accountable even for their belief. 


— 2 
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Neither sincerity nor integrity are to be sub- 
stituted for nor off-set against a want of know- 
ledge. Ignorance of organic law is no protection 
against its infringement. Swallow poison instead 
of food, and your ignorance will not sbield you. 

So of the moral and spiritual law. If it be 
claimed that the sin of ignorance will be winked 
at, we reply that that will be according to the 
nature or degree of the sin. We believe that all 
sin which is not repented of and forgiven will 
be punished. 

— oa eee 


IS PHRENOLOGY TRUE? 


Tue Suffolk Herald, of recent date, had the 
following: Mr. Eprror :—Seeing in the Herald, 
a few weeks ago, a short communication begin- 
ning ‘Is Phrenology True?’ the writer of which, 
after making a few short remarks on the 
subject, which did not appear to weigh very 
heavily on the point, came at once to the conclu- 
sion that Phrenology was not true. Quoting from 
a scientific work of some great surgeon anatomist, 
or ‘any other man,’ he speaks of an instance of 
a certain young or old man, woman or child, who 
had one half of their brains knocked out, or at 
any rate seriously injured, but yet his mental 
faculties remained apparently sound and unia- 
jared. Now we will admit all this to be a fact, 
yet I can not see, so long as the other hemisphere 
or portion of the aforesaid person’s brain re- 
mained uninjured, any grounds whereupon to 
base such a conclusion as our friend from Setau- 
ket arrives at. 

“ Not being a practical phrenologist myself, I 
am not so far advanced in the science as to 
undertake a very extensive argument on the 
principles of this science, which is yet to be 
adopted by mankind as the chart and compass 
by which he may guide his frail bark safely over 
the tempestuous sea of life into that haven of 


eternal bliss which, after having avoided the 
hidden rocks and shoals which lie beneath life’s 
surging billows, will so joyfully greet our vision. 

And now we hope that our friend from Se- 
tauket will prove the case a little more fully 
before he again attempts through the columns of 
your paper to satisfy a superstitious public or 
to convince a matter-of-fact oommunity that 
‘ Phrenology is not true.’ X. X. X. 


MiıboLE Is.anp, N. T. 


— A 
TRY AGAIN. 


(Timid and irresolute children should commit the fol- 
lowing pretty lines to memory, and when discouraged 
with their tasks, should repeat them ; nor would they be 
wholly useless to children of a larger growth.”—Ep.] 


*T1e a lesson you should heed, 
Try again ; 
If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try again; 
Then your courage should appear, 
For if you will but persevere, 
You will conquer, never fear— 
Try again. 


If you find your task is bard, 
Try again ; 

Time will bring you your reward, 
Try again ; 

All that other folks can do, 

Why, with patience, may not you? 

Only keep this rule in view, 
Try again ! 
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[42 works noticed in THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annezed.] 


Manuva vr Soctat Science: Being a Condensa- 
tion of the “ Principles of Social Science” of H. C. Carey. 
By Kate McKean. Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird. 
1864. [Priee, $1 50. 

At the head of the political economista of the world 
stands our own Henry C. Carey. This fact, already widely 
acknowledged, will soon be as unquestionable as the posi- 
tions of Newton, Harvey, Cuvier, or Lavoisier. Like 
them, the author of “ Principles of Social Science” is a 
discoverer. He was the first to find the fundamental 
truths which underlie the social system, ignorance of 
which makes the writings of the European economists 
and sociologists, from Adam Smith downward, so very 
unsatisfactory, and their systems the “philosophy of 
despair.” The philosophy of Mr. Carey is of a different 
kind; and the fact that his works are not more generally 
known, only furnishes another example of the difficulty 
with which new truths in science gain recognition among 
men. We are right glad to greet the work before us. be- 
cause it will serve to make Mr. Carey's system more widely 
known, by bringing it within the reach and the compre- 
henusion of all. The fair editress has done her work 
faithfully and well, and we hope her book, which truly 
represents Mr. Carey’s views, will find its way into all 
our academies, bigh schools, and colleges. It will not fail 
to ald greatly in guiding the intellect of the nation in the 
true path of social and political progress. We shall epeak 
farther of this work and make extracts in a future number. 


A Taisure ro Tuomas Starr Kina.—By Rich- 
ard Frothingham. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. 
[Price, $1 50.] 

This book, though hy no means a complete biography 
of Mr. King, includes brief sketches of his life and labors, 
as well as an analysis of his character and genius, and is 
written with all the earnestness and admiring appreciation 
of a warm personal friend. As a tribute to one of the 
purest and noblest, as well as one of the most gifted men 
of our day, Mr. Frothingham’s work is worthy of its sub- 
ject, which is saying much for it. 


FoLLowrme THE FLAd — By Carleton.“ Boston: 
Tick nor & Fields. 1865. IL Price, $1 50.) 
A graphic account of some of the most stirring scenes of 
the war in Virginia in 1861 and 1:62, by one who saw and 
took part in the marches and battles he narrates. It is 


well written and handsomely illustrated. 


SuAkSPEARR S Sonnets.’ Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1855. [Price, $1 50.) 
Many will be glad to find th; se sonnets of the great 
bard of Avon collected and put into handeome form, as we 


have them here. — 


WILLARD Prime. By the author of The Little 
Rotel) Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1868. [Price, 


This little book is the third of what the publishers call 
the * Plymouth Rock Stories,” of which The Little 
Rebel“ and The Sailor Boy” have already been noticed. 
This seems to be equal to either of the others, 


Autumn Howipars or a Country Parson.—Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. [Price, $1 50.) 


The writings of the “Country Parson” are deservedly 
popu'ar, and the reading public will gladly weloome this 
wdditional volume from bis pen in the handsome and sub- 
stantial dre-s which its enterprising and tasteful publishers 
weve given it. 


Cisver Sronies oF Many Nations RENDERED INTO 
Rur. By John G. Saxe. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1865. (Price, $3 50.) 

Full of humor and instruction, well set off by exceed- 
inaly effective pictures. A very handsome book and very 
pleasant reading. The vein of wit which runs sparkling 
through it is unmistakably geanine, and would have done 
no discredit to Tom Hood. 


Tue AMERICAN Bors’ BOOK or SPORTS AND GAMES ; 
A Repository of In and Oat Door Amusement: for Boys 
and Youth. Ihustra'ed with over 600 Engravsings. 
New York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 1865. [Price, $4 50.) 


If the rising generation had votes, and an ordinary al- 
lowance of gratitude, no doubt they would return D ck & 
Fitzgerald to Congress at the next election. What have 
these publishers done to merit euch distinction? Ask 
your oldest boy, madam, who is poring over a handsome 
vo ume, handsomely bound, well printed, and crowded 
with hundreds of engravings. It isthe “ American Boys’ 
Book of Sports and Games,” profusely illustrated — a man- 
val of all games and pastimes of our sons. This is an 
original werk, the author of which, of course, has drawn 
upon the best furcign books on the subject. Firat, all out- 
of-door games, with or without toys, are described, and 
the rules for playing them clearly stated and exemplified ; 
next, atbletic and graceful recreations, including gy muas- 
ties, swimming, sailing, bating, riding, driving, angling, 
fencing, etc.; then, amusements with petse—showing how 
to raise, train, and manage birds, rabbits, dogs, and so on ; 
after that, play-room games for rainy days; then come 
evening amusements of all sorts, especially tricks with 
eards aud parlor magic; and finally, under the head of 
Mechanical and Miscellaneous Amusemenis, carpentry, 
boat-buiiding, painting, gardening, and even postage- 
etamp collecting are given. There isa copious index, and 
the engravings, finely angraved by N. Orr, from designs by 
eminent artista, assist the descriptions so well that the lad 
who can not learn all of the games and sporte so clearly 
described must be a dolt indeed; a reasonably sharp lad, 
on the c»ntrary, can become so expert that his friends may 
look on him as a juvenile Signor Blitz. Tne rules of 
croquet, and indeed of all games played by young folks 
anywhere, in or out of doors, are to be found here. In 
truth, this “ American Boys’ Book of Sports and Games” 
is the most complete work of the sort ever published in 
any country. 


Nsw Booxs.—Among the late issues of the 
press not elsewhere noticed in these pages we may men- 
tion the following, all of which may be ordered throagh 
us, as in various ways and degrees valuable or interesting: 


Anono RressAROAre AND Lira AMONG TEE Esquimavx: 
Bein: the Narrative of an Expedition in Search of Sir 
John Franklin, in the Years 1860, 1861, and 1863. By 
Charles Francis Hall. Svo. pp. 595. Map and Illus. 
Price, $4 50. 


A Yuar m Cana, and a Narrative of Capture and Im- 
prisonment, when Homeward Bound, on Board the 
Rebel Pirate Florida. By Mres. H. Dwight Williams, 
author of Voices from the Silent Land.” With an In- 
troductory Note by William Cullen Bryant. 12mo. 
Price, 62. 


Kes.is's CHRIS Yaar. A fine 16mo. edition, in large, 
clear type, from new plates. Beveled boards, red 
edges. Price, $2. 


Proszę Worxs or Herery Wavewortn LONGFELLow. 
Complete in Two Volumes. 16mo Portrait. Price, $4 


ALL Asout Prraor zun, and the Great Oil Districts of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, etc. By Alexander 
von Millera, LL.D., Professor. 16mo. pp. 87. Price, 
2 cents. 


Urrezancrs.—By A. J. H. Du. anne. A volume of poems 
written daring the war. Price, $2. 


Le Bon Ton.—For the latest fashions and the 
most elegant fashion piates ever published in America (or 
in the world, for that matter), see Le Bon Ton for Jauuary. 
an uncomm nly beautiful number. Price 87 per annum; 
singin copies, with full-sized patterns, 75 cente. 

New Musto. From Horace Waters, New York, 
we have received ‘* Dost Thou Ever Think of Me, Love 1 
a song, by Geo. Russel; Pleasant Memories,” a collection 
of Polkas, etc, by Mrs. E. A. Parkhurst; “ Ther-’s Rest 
for All in Heaven,” by Mre. Parkhurst; Thou Art 
Dreaming.“ by Auzuetus A. Cilley; the Val-e of the 
Army,” by J. Q. Clark; and Our Dear New England 
Boys,” by Mre. Parkharst. 


QUESTIONS OF ‘GENERAL INTEREST” will be am- 
sewered in thts department. We have no space to gratlfy 
mere idle curiosity, Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly unewered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, too wilk try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Thovenrte” solicited. 

An ORDER vor Booxs, Jounmais, etc., must be 
writien on a sheet by itself. Questions for thie depart 
meni — To ComExsPponpsnte—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on auPaRaTs slipe. 


Banxern.—J. R. T. To be a successful banker, 
one requires a good intellect, large Caution, Conselen- 
tiousnese, Self-Esteem, and Combativenees enough to give 
him courage. He should sleep, according to his constitu- 
tion, from aix to nine hours. Like other men of in-door 
habits, his diet should be plain, without stimulants, spices, 
or condiments; three meals a day, the evening meal being 
light and rather early. There is no reaeun why banking 
should not be as healthy as any equally responsible and 
sedentary occupation. 

MARRYING EXCEPTIONALLY.—It may do for a 
man who has ripened at twenty-one, to marry a lady who 
has matured only at twenty-three, since she is selatively 
no older than she would have been at eighteen, if equally 
matare. If this is an exceptional case, an exception to 
the general rule may be applied to it. 


GROWTH OF BRAIN TILL THE AGE OF ForTy.—B. 
F. F. I know a littl man weighing one handred and 
twenty-five pounds, but quite muscular. Bix years ago 
his head measured twenty-two inches—now it measures 
twenty-two and three-fourths inches. His age is twenty- 
seven years. Can a person's head grow at that age? 


Ane. We should not expect a man with a twenty-two- 
inch head, weighing but one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, to have such an inorease of brain development 
after twenty-one years of age. But if a man bad a weight 
of one hundred and sixty pounds, it would be precisely 
what we should expect. Between twenty and thirty the 
brain should increase from half an inch to an inch. The 
brain ia some men grows till the age ef forty. We know 
a gentleman—an evenly-formed, handsome man—a col- 
onel ina N. J. regiment, who was six feet high at thirty 
years of age, after which he fe said to have grown three 


inches in height. This was an unexpected aud perhaps 
it may be considered an unnecereary, growth. 

The wth of the brain depends upon two conditions: 
first, vigor of body, with considerable size; secondly, 
mental activity in any one part of ibe brain or in the whole, 


Sarrorp.—Truman H. Safford, the mathemat- 
icn] prodigy, is an assistant professor of mathematics in 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. His likeness 
was snt us a few days ago by a friend of bis, without a 
name or any knowledge on our part as to who was the 
original, and we may at a future time give the result of 
the examination. Enough for the present to state that he 
t still lives,” and is in the enjoyment of all his faculties.” 


Iron ix THE BLoop.—How does the iron get 
into the t-lood ? and does it increase in quantity : 

Ans. Iron is contained in the food we eat—eo is lime, 
Potatoes, for instance, contain starch, albumen, gluten, fat, 
gam, chloride of potassium, three forms of iron, soda, pot- 
asb, lime, varius acids and other ingredients, besides 
water—which last constitutes over sixty-six one-hun- 
dredtha of the whole. Iron gets into the blood, therefore, 


from the food, just as the elements of salt are taken into 
the blood. We do not speak of the salt as euch which is 
partis but of the saline matter contained in various articles 
of food. 

Your questions about the different sub-divisions of or- 
gane would require too much space for this part of tbe 

OURNAL, and you will fnd something relative to thie ta 
the present number. 


Tue CAapDWALLADERS.— We can not tell what 
was their coat of arms, if they had one. 
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FIIIAL Love.—lIs the existence and location of 
the organs of filial love determined ? 

Ana. Some claim the discovery of an organ of filial love; 
others, that it le ihe result of the combined action of Ven- 
eration and Philoprogenitivenees. We know of no ani- 
mal, unless it be the stork, that exhibits anything like filial 
love toward aged parents, and it is doubtful whether full- 
grown animals recognize thelr own mothers as such; cer- 
tain it is that young cows fight with and master their 


mothers, aod exerciee Just as much 1 over them as is 
exercised by one toward another where there is no blood 
relation. When the young are dependent upon their 
mothers they nestle under their protection, but ro soon as 
that protection ceases to be necessary, we think the love 
between the offspring and the parent ceases. Not so in 
the human race—bence an inference that Veneration con- 
stitutes an element of filial love. 


ComBATIVENFSS.— What are the 5 func- 
tions of the two divisions of Combativeness 


Ane. One works with the higher qualities of our nature, 
giving a tendency to protect, to defend, to debate, to stand 
for the right; the other, or lower, seems more an animal 
feeling, giving physical earnestness, love for muscular ex- 
ercise, and a tendency to quarrel when provoked. 


Orcans Dovuste.—Do not all the cerebral or- 
gans have a two-fold, or manifold, norma! action ? 


Ane. This question can hardly be answered categor- 
ically. It is a general law that no one organ performs 
double functions. Some physical organs are complex, 
having different sets of nerves for different fanetions. The 
tongue, for instance, is called an organ, but it is a multi- 
plex orgen, or a bundle of organs. It has nerves of taste, 
of ſeellug. and of motion, eltber one of which set might be 
paralyzed without impairing the functions of the other sets 
of nerves. If a mental organ has two modesof action or 
distinct qualities, we should inoline to recognize an organ 
for each manifestation. Combativeness, for inatance, is 


resistance, opposition, assault, courage, force, that may be . 


called forth io a moral way, or that may be called forth in 
a base and selfish var and the character of tbe results 
produced may be as wido as the opposite elements of hu- 
man emotion. Some manifestations of Combativeness are 
as noble as snythiug which is known of human nature. 
Some manifestations of it are aa despicable ; still, it is all 
Combativene-s, but serving under differ-ut masters or 
guided by different motives and forces. The cutting edge 
of the axe gives pleasure to the woodman when directed 
wisely against the thick trees, but the unlucky blow which 
giances the axe into the foot of the awkward chopper 
makes the axe his enemy in proportion as it is sbarp. In 
one Instance he is proud and bappy tbat his axe is sharp, 
in the other the sharpness becomes his foe. So the right 
or Wrong use of any mental power is good or bad tn its 
resulte, according as it is directed. 


Love ann Home.—In naming the domestic pro- 
pensines, should not Inhabitlveness take precedence of 
dhestveness, as it seems more natural for a man to pro- 
vide for the wants of bis family by establishin 
33 forming friendsbips, partnerships, an 
ons 


Ans. To us it seems more natoral that love and friend- 
ship should precede the establishment of a home. It 
would be really laughable, if it were possible, to see a man 
go and build a bouee, and establish it with furniture and 
all the appliances of a home, before the conjugal element 
had prompted him to feel the need of a life-companion. 
Birds choose their mates and build their nest afterward, 
and mankind are prompted to form alliances frst, and to 
provide the homie as a necessity growing out of the desired 
alliance. There is an old maxim applicable to young 
people, namely. Get a cage before you catch the bird ;” 
but it is to be presumed that he who gets a cage has in 
view the prospective bird, or a desire to have one. 


a home, 
associa- 


BrEaTHING.—In regard to pneumativeness, or 
a faculty controlling the breathing process, we remark, 
that, in the base of the brain there doubtless are organs 
which have to do with every physical function. Alimen- 
tiveness appeers to be developed where we locate the or- 
gan. The organ which governs breathlog may be just 
forward of it, and may have a tendency to push out the 
cheek-bone and thue indicate a relation between that 
function and the brain, but we regard it as a physiological 
rather than a phrenological indication. 


A Svsscerper.—South Bergen. We would 
cheerfully bave answered your letter by post, but you did 
not give us your name. An accidental omission on your 
part. Could we get it to vou. the “ Mirror of the Mind” 
would “ tell the story.” 


BS 
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Wasted Viratiry.—Can vitality be replaced 
when wasted by dissipation, drunkenness, or perverted 
amativeness ? 

Ans, That depends entirely on the constitution; prob- 
ably every form of dissipation, every excess, and perver- 
sion impairs the human structure; and, though with a 
naturally good constitution, and proper reformation of the 
habits, many persons could so recuperate ss to live a long 


and happy life, we think none could c+mpletely recover 
80 as to be as good as new. Ships strained and racked in 
storms can be reecalked and made tight for smooth sea 
but the joints once started will be easily started again, an 
ehe never can be made a new ship, although she may do 
good service for awhile. 

There is an article on the subject of “ Affectation” in this 
number, which will obviate the necessity of answering 
your other question. 


Finenxss.—It is generally considered that the 
texture of the woman is finer than that of the man. The 
mao js stronger, the woman more susceptible. If this is 
true of the body, it is doubtless true of the brain. 


A. L. B.—When two persons are congenially 
mated, is it natural for them to think moat of each otber 
or of their children? Or will those who have Parentel 
Love larger than Conj ity Jove their children most, 
while those wbo have ugality the larger give the pref- 
ereuce to thelr companion ? 


Ans. Those parents who love cach other most will moet 
love their children. You furnish the proper solution to 
your last question. 

Low ForeHeaps.—The hair sometimes con- 
tinues to grow lower on the forehead and thus to cover 
more of It as one grows older, but the forehead of a healthy 
person does not often become lower or smaller absolutely. 
Other parts of the head may increase relatively more than 
the forehead thereby causing it to look smaller. 


Eruprions.—Canadian. Will you be so kind 
as to inform a reader of your Journat what is the best 
wash you know of for eruptions of the skin? A doctor 
here asserts that persons who wash themselves and kee 
their persons clean are more liable to be infected wi 
any infectious disease than those who are less careful with 
respect to cleanliness. Now, how is this? I always 
thought cleanliness was next to godliness! 


Ans. Soft water. The doctor referred to is an —— 
well, no matter what! He labors under a mistake. 


Colon Ax D CiLimate.—G. F. W. It is argued 
by a great many that the negro ie better adapted to a warm 
climate than the white man. Is it so? And if so, why? 


Ans. Bee answer toa similar question tn number for 
Nov., 1864, p. 154. 

Breap—Appies.— We think wheat preferable, 
as a bread-stuff, to corn meal; but the latter is better than 
superfine wheat flour. The unbolted wheat meal and 
cracked wheat, or, as ft is called, wheat griste, we think 
better for dyepeptics, or candidates for dyspepsia, than 
either corn meal or fine flour bread. 

Apples are perhaps the most wholesome of all fruits. 
Io the regions where the apple thrives it is the most 
abundant of all fruit, lasts the year around, and is cheap, 


easily preserved by drying or canning, and readily conked. 
If all persons would eat freely of cooked apples as a part 
of each meal, dyspepsia would be reduced ninety per 
cent. Raw appi-s are offensive to most dyspeptlos, aod 
many can not eat apples cooked. For confined dyspepties 
grapes are regarded as an unexceptionable fruit 


Burrina rae Deap.—What do you think of 
man poring dead bodies long after death, on cars, boats, 
elo. 

Ans. In general, we think it improper to have the re- 
mains of the dead bronght in such proximity to the living 
as to endanger health. It ie bad policy to bury near 
where people reside, or to keep deed bodies long in 
dwelling-houses, or to transport the remains of soldiers 
long after death to distant places. Why not give the hero 
repose on the field where he gave his life to the cause of 
bis country, and the seaman sepulture among the bright 
coral of the sea? Cremation is best. 


Corp Hanps.—What is the cause of cold hands? 
I know a lady whose bands are very cold to the touch, yet 
she says they fuel warm to ber. She is healthy, and has 
never been sick much. 


Ans. This is evidently a lonse statement cod hands 
can not feel warm to anybody. One cause of cold bands 
and cold fcet is an imperfect circulation of the blood in 
those parts. Running, leaplox, climbing, and other bodily 
exercises will set the blood coursing through all parts of 
the body, and warm both the hands and the feet. Try it. 


[FEB., 


BRPRPPPROPEP PELL LPP LPP EAEEREN 


S. G.—Can you tell us in your next JOURNAL 
wheel or mot the “ Student and Schoolmate” is published, 
and where 


Ane. It is published in Boston, at one dollar and a half 
a year Subscriptions may be sent to us, if preferred. 


F. P. T.—Go on with your phonography, and 
with such excellent Jong-hand as yours you will make a 
very desirable reporter and amanuensis. We prefer that 
you write us, on business, in long-band, not in phonogra- 
phy. Keep us advised of your whereabouts. 


Tus Curisrmas Poem “Bessi.” -N. 8. G. 
No, there was no mistake. We received our “copy” in 
MS. from the hand of the fair authoress, who kindly re- 
sponded to our request. We congratulated ourselves on 
the beautiful illustrations, which were designed and ene 
graved at our expense, for our special use. We did not 
intend to claim the poem as originai with us, but only its 
new accompaniments, which we regarded as exquisitely 
appropriate. 

A. B. P. T.—Who originated the musical scale 


now in use. Do—Ra—Me—etc.? Who arranged the 
sounds? 


Ans. These syllables are of Itallan origin; but as for the 
arrangement of the sounds, it were as difficult to tell as 
who originated language—both apriog from nature. 

The models in Physical Perfection,” * Resting after the 
Chase,” and Preparing for the Bath,” are representations 
from statues copied from European engravings, and were 
supposed to be from originals, but we can not trace their 
his ‘ory. 

It is often questioned whether the several animal pro- 
pensities—Destractiveness, Combativeness, etc.—adapted 
merely to this ilfe, will be recognized in the life to come, 
There is a spiritual and higher sense in which these facul- 
ties may be exhibited. We know that courage, fortitade, 
and enterprise, which come from what we call animal 
propensities, do much to dignify the moral character In all 
its aspirations and efforts. These higher phases of these 
faculties may be employed in the spiritual state, 


Marrimom1at.—N. A. Is it impro 
to marry bis cousin’s daughter, provide 
well-formed and in sound health ? 


Ans. If the daughter resemble the other parent, and not 
the cousin, such a marriage may, perhape, be admissible. 


r for a man 
they are both 


FRIGHTENED TO Deato.—A correspondent re- 
lates a case as follows: A young man who was enbdject to 
the * draft” became so ala that he sickened, and, in 
a state of despondency, gave up the ghost. He died with 
no appsrent disease. 


Very likely. He was simply a poor, feeble-spirited per- 
son, without pairiotism or pluck, and was of little or no 
account. There was no soldier in bim. Placed on 
guard, he wouid have deserted ; or, if under fire, he would 
have fainted. 


Sart Rueum.— A. B. E. How can it be cured? 
Ans. For the cause and cure of this malady, see the 
“ Hydropathic Encyclopedia.” 


Puysiognomy.—T, B. 8. Onr new work will be 
published in four parte, but it will form only a single Yol- 
ume. The parts will be in paper covers. 


Dr. WIN DSsHI.— A. A. B. We are not able to 
answer your question, bat intend to give a full account of 
Dr. Windahip, his system of physical culture, and the re- 
sults of his training in a future number. 


Waat SHALL Pod- Nosxs Dof—A Friend. Your 
query was answered under the proper head in our num- 
ber for June, 1864. — : 


A Question or Appress.—E. V. M. My name 
is Elias V. Miller; my wife’s name is Elizabeth Miller. I 
am in the army—e'e out of it. I wish to address a letter 
to her. How shall I address her? 


Ane. Usage differs; but if our name were Mr. Miller, 
and the name of our wife wore Elizabeth, we should ad- 
dregs her on a letter as Mrs. Elisabeth Miller. 


W. R—Toledo.—We have received three let- 
tors from you, neither of which give the State, and we 
can not make it out on the envelope. Try again. 


Crowpep Ovur.—Sevecral answers are crowded 
out, and will appear in our next number. 


— 
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General Itens. 


PHONOGRAPHY IN THE ARATr.—It is gratifying 
to observe with what alacrity our soldier boys take to this 
interesting study. When in winter qaarters, with time on 
their bands, they engage in the study of Phonography, 
Engineering, Surveying, Phrenology, Physiology, ete., 
with a view to turning the knowledge thus acquired to 
peace account In civil life, when the war is over. This 

as it should be, and is much better than “killing time” 
with carda, dice, or other games, Let them store their 
minds with sumething useful, and they will bring with 
them from the field to civil life an amount of intellectual 
capital worth more to them than all they can learn from 
Hoyle, or tban a pocketful of greepbacks. 


Farr Haven—rormerty Lirriz Sopvs.—Dur- 
ing the year 1864 there were shipped from this new'y 
opened port no less than five thousand barrels of apples, 
two hundred barrels of cider, one thousand cords of stave 
bolts, one thousand cords of cordwood, and five hundred 
thousand cut staves. Besides this, some tons of iron ore 
from the mines in Wolcott were shipped up Lake Ontario 
through the Welland Canal, to Cleveland, Ohio. A ood 
beginolng for Litle Sodus. A Lake Shore Railroad has 
been projected to intersect the Great Western Railroad at 
Niagara, leading to tho west, touching Oswego, and s0 on 
to Troy. thence through the Hoosic Tunnel to Boston, 
Portland, St. Johns, N. B., and Halifax, N. 8. This will 
bring ail the lake shore towns into notice, and pat Detroit, 
Chicago, etc., in more direct communication with Europe. 
The harbor at Fair Haven is said to be sufficiently capa- 
cious to accommodate all the shipping on the lake, and 
will prove a great convenience to Oswego, and to the rich 
and growing country near the bay. 


AN Orp Prorrz's Weppinc.—Married in Gerry, 
Chautaaque Oo., N. Y., Nov. 6, 1884, by Elder Jonathan 
Wilson, 88, Silvanus Fisher. a widower, aged 83, to 
Prisciila Cowder, a widow, aged 76, ali of Gerry. 


(What were their habite? Did they drink, smoke, or 
chew? Did they dissipate in any way? Who will tell us 
how these aged people managed to keep up thelr youthful 
spirits so long? We should like to publish the recipe for 
“the benefit of whom it concerns,” 


AMERICAN Ant.—Fac-simile copies of two of 


Brackett paintings of American game and fish have just 
been published by J. E. Tilton & Co. These copies are 


not engravings, or photographs, or colored lithographe, 
but euch exact and careful imitations of the original as to 
almost defy detection, being earefully made and prepared 
for framing exactly ke an oil painting. The public will 
find it worth while to inepect these pictures, which are on 
exbibition at Messrs. Hurd & Houghton’s bookstore, 401 
Broadway. They are furnished to aubscribers at twenty 
dollars a pair. 


Ong or rut Bors.—D. H. R., Future Co., Ohio. 
Mens. Fowier anp Weis: I am a little boy bot ten 
ears old. I bave seon your PaxsnNoLoGioaL JOURNAL. 
Dke and wantit. May-be I can get to be a phrenologist 
and a smart man too; if I can not, I think pour paper 
will, anyhow, help to make me a good man. Please send 
me pm paper for 1865. I inclose a “ greenback” to pay 
rit i 
[We like the characteristics of this boy. He likes the 
Joun al, thinks it will help to make him good if it should 
Call to make him great. We think he already evinces the 
first goenty, and we have little doubt that he will ripen 
into the latter. It is a most promising circumstance in the 
life of a boy that he subscribes and pays for a publication. 
He will read it while otbers, for waat of occupation, will 
grow up in ignoranee, and perhaps in vice. The way for 
boys to become talented and also “ good,” is to “ go and 
do likewise.” 


PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL.—Years ago we used 
to be a regalar subscriber for it, and considered it then a 
welcome messenger. The improvements of the science 


since then have made it doubly welcome, and no less usefal 

to the unprejudiced student of human nature. Many a 

person and many a family might have been happy had 

they but studied the science, and pat its precepis into 

practice. Long may the JovzNat live, and still be a wel- 

oo visitor to thousands of persons.—Crau/ford Co. 
armer. 


Corxgcrion.—In your Vi aledictory, in December 
number, you credit the inee— 


“ Man’s inhuman‘ty to man 
Makes countiess thousands mourn,” 


to the immortal Cowper, when it should have been, allow 
me to say, credited to the immortal Burns The lines 
occur in bis “ Man was made to mourn.” I write you this 
in obedience to the request of a lady who is a warm ad- 
mirer of Burns and the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOUR- 
MAL Truly yours, AlL. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Nsw Yorx, Nov., 1864. 

Samu. R. Weis, Esq.—Sir: In the December 
number of your very excellent, instructive, and entertaine 
ing JovBNAL is an article on “ Curiosities of Surnames,” 
compiled from a work by Mr. James Finlayson, of England. 
In that article it is stated the name Seymour is a seamer 
. ., a tailor.“ Mr. F. has evidently come to the above 
conclusion from the similarity in the sound. 

The Seymours are of Norman origin, and came over 
with the . The proper name la Saint Maur or 
St. Maur, and as writing was a rare accomplishment in 
those days, the name gradaatly merged into its present 
form. In England the name is generally pronounced by 
well-educated people as if spelt Saymour. 

What St. Muur may have been der.ved from I don’t 
know, but should very auch like to learn. 

Yours very respecifully, An ENGLISH Suymour. 

[Our correspondent is right in regard to the origin of 
Seymour. The explanation given was copied inadvert- 


ently from Mr. Finlayson’s book.] 


GENERAL Enicua.—I am composed of twenty- 
three letters: 


My 8, 8, 12, 6, 11, is a race of mankind. 
My 2, 7, 20, 18, is what each soldier wishes to become. 
My 1, 6, 15, 18, 1, 9, 20, is abhorred by all good men. 
My 12, 6, 22, 8, 1, is a warrior of unrivaled skill and 
courage. 
My 4, 15, 1, 20, 18, 11, 1, is an appellation that will ever 
add luster to the pages of history. 
My 17, 19, 8, 7, is the month in which Kentucky was ad- 
mitted into the Union, 1792. 
My 10, 18, 8, 14, 18, 16, 2, is a great statesman of the 
nlueteenth eentury. 
My 5, 11, 21, 18, 6, should be given “to whom it is due.” 
My 1, 8, 28, 7, 12, 20, 22, 4, 5, is an invention of the pres- 
ent century. 
My all is above price, yet what all can and should 
possess. Prarie FarMer-Giew. 
[We bope the young folks will try their skili on this, 
and send in their answers in time for our next number. 


Publishers Department. 


To ContrreuTors.—Several articles 
intended for this namber are unavoidably postponed. Our 
contributors must have patience. “Sketches from the 
Blue-Grass Region ;” “Omens and Porsents;” ‘ Noses 
and Temperaments ;” and “Ruling by Love” are on file 
for our next number, 


ANOTHER DOUBLE NumBER.—Besides 
our cover, we give thirty-two instead of twenty-four pages 
the present month. Shouid the price of paper be reduced, 
we will try to keep up the same number of pages through 
the volume. 


Our DRAD-LErrER OFFICE. — Jerry 

W. Dugan, 50 centa, books —Montagnue, no Stato. 
$8, books—Camp 111th N. T. Vols., no name. 

Martha D. Waller, 82 cents, A. P. J. and book—Dover 
Plains, no State. 

W. H. Stafford, 20 cents, A. P. J.—Stoekbridge, no State. 

— —-, 90 cents, A. P. J. and book, no name—no 
P. O., no State. 

Harry Bracken, 75 cents, A. P. J.— no P. O., no State. 


Pare INR. We would be obliged to 
our correspondents if they would use good black ink, as 
it will facilitate the filling of their orders, which is some- 
times delayed for want of time to study them out when 
written with pale ink. 


THE JOURNAL IN THE ArmyY.—A sol- 
dier writes from Savannah, Ga., as follows: 


“Tinclose nineteen and a half dollars, for which you will 
please send me thirteen copies. 

“I would not do without it for Ave times what it cost. I 
was only a few minutes getting up a club of thirteen.” 


Another, who also sends a club, says: 


I flod no reading matter more interesting, more elevat- 
ing, and profitable than your JOURNAL; and how any sol- 
g ier can do without some such, I cun not imagine. If 
friends at home ant aid societies would send promiscu- 
ously to the army such practical reading matter, it would 
have a much more decided benefit than all the pickl 
cordials, and sweetmests ever invented by New Englan 
housewifery. I would say to our friends at home, help us 
to while away the idle moments by furnishing some useful 
study that will benefit us boch now aud in after-years.” 


Vara lasare, som onska blifva bekanta 
med menniskan, sadan som den år, rekommendera vi att 
skyndsamt tillegna sig Wells’ phrenologiska JOURNAL, 
hvilken vi efter noggrann prof fing erkänna sasom ett 
lärorikt och intressant verk.—Skandinactsk Poet. 
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PHusiness Hotices. 


Tae VorTE For A CovkR.— Among 
several hundred voters, whose balints -“ greenbacks”— 
have been cast, there has been a very large majority in 
fuvor of the cover. But a single vote has been cast against 
it. Many back up their votes with clubs of from ten to 
twenty new subscribers—otbers less. But the prospects 
are good for a large affirmative vote. We shall cover the 
March number. 

Tue NINTH NATIONAL Bank of New 
York, corver Broadway and Franklin Street, advertised in 
our JouRNAL, is believed to be one of the best in New 
York. Its managers are men of enterprise and integrity. 


Tur LANGUAGES — Which are the best 
works from which to learn French, German, Spanish, 
Itallan, Greek, Latin, etc. ?—In answer to which we beg to 
refer the reader to an advertisement where he may find a 
list of standard worka—with prices—which are considered 
the best. They may be obtained through the post from 
this office. 


« StupENT.”—The best work on Elo- 
cution is Bronson’s. Price, prepaid by mail, 83. The 
best works on education (we think) are “Education Com- 
plete,” $4, and the Educational Hand-Book,’’ price, 
$2 25. We wilt forward them by mail, postpaid, om re- 
ceipt of price. 

PHONOGRAPHIC REPORTER. — The 
Manual of Phonography,” $1; ‘*‘ Phonographic Reader,” 
50 cents; aud “ Phonographic Copy Book,” 15 cente. All 
three sent by mail on receipt of $1 60. These form the 
set of books necessary for the acquirement of this time-and- ` 
labor-saving art. They will be mailed to any part of the 


United States or the British Possessions at the price above 
stated. For our general list of Phonographic works, see 
advertisement in this month’s number. 


SuFFERER.—We would recommend 
you to purchase one of Dr. Surrn's Maguetic Machines, 
price, $16. By using it according to directions, it may aid, 
if it do not cure you. It is also recommended by physi- 
cians in cases of rheumatism, nervousness, and kindred 
diseases. 

G. B.—We have concluded to Publish 
our new work on Phystognomy, or ** Signs of Character,” 
in four parts, at 81 each. Tho first part will be sent out 
immediately, and the others will be completed with as 
much speed as possible. See announcement on another 


page. 

Sewinc Macnines.—We can select 
and ship by express, or as freight, any wbich may be pre- 
ferred. So of anything else to be found in New York— 
Dogs, Birds, Goate, Rabbits, Live Fowls, Garden Seeds, 
Plante, Vinee, Trees, Clothing, Dry Goods, Groceries, 


Washing Machines, Ringers, Musical Instraments, Books, 
or “aoyihing you want.” Glve us explicit orders, with 
the necessary funds and exact shipping directions, and we 
can save you the cost of a trip to New York, with little 
or no inconvenience to ourselves, 


Posradk. When writing to this office 
on your own business, and when an answer is required, 
you should ioclose a prepaid envelope properly addressed 
to yourself, in which to return the answer. 


CASES FOR THE JOURNAL.—We have 
cases made in which to Lind the JournaL for 1868. 
These may be used during the year in which to keep the 
numbers till the volume may be completed, and then used 
to bind it. These cases may be had, prepaid by post, at 
T5 cents each. 

Back Numsers.— We can still furnish 
a few sets of numbers complete, unbound, for 1864, at $2. 
The volume contains some 800 illustrations, and would 
prove a welcome present to any lady or gentleman, and 
would be especially acceptable to a soldier in the field. 


STATIONERY.—We fill orders for wri- 
ting paper. envelopes, pens—gold and steel—aud send 
by post or express, as may be desired. 


Wanrep.— Will any of our readers 
or subscribers supply us with bound volumes of the JOUR- 


NAL for the years 54, 68, 61, and n? 
— 
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Deferred Articles. 


PHRENOLO GT; 
WHAT IT HAS DONE FOR ME. 


Mn. Epitozn: With a heart overflowing with gratitude 
to you and yur cvadjutors for the praiseworthy efforts 
you and they bave made and are now making to aid in 
the enlightenment of mankind, I feel induced to pen a 
few of my thoaghts, hoping that, though imperfect'y ex- 
pressed, they may convey the ideas intended. 

Iam young in years, and consequently am, as yet, but 
a novitiate in the study of the great science of Phrenology. 
Although it is but a short time since I have been applying 
mysef to study its beauty and utility, yet I can truthfully 
say that it has been to me an eye-operer, a soul-teacher, 
From it I learn the lesson of love, charity, patience. per- 
severance, and self-sacrifice. It has already infuse» into 
my spirit a deeper thirst for knowledge! It brings us into 
a nearer relationship to the Great Creator, showing us the 
glorious design of that Divine Hand tn fashionivg that 
greatest work of all—man! 

In order to thoroughly appreciate its worth, we must 
cast aside the binding mists of skepticism and prejudice, 
and with our eyes fixed on the sun of truth, use the rea- 
aon that God has given us, and with humility and patient 
perseverance strive to know ite practical willty, If we 
will but do this, I for one have no fears that Phrenology 
will be denounced as a humbug. Let ever) honest seeker 
after light read that valuable book “ Phrenology Proved, 
Illustrated, and Applied.” Then there is the “Self In- 
structor.“ a book which, if carefully rea, will be found of 
great practical use as applied to every-day action. I 
keep ıt by me as my teacher. If I am in doubt on certain 
ideas, I go to it for instruction. I have aleo a ehurt of my 
character, which to me in value is “above rabies,” for it 
shows me—oh! how truly, wherein I lack, and that is 
what I mast know before I can improve; vnd as for saying 
that we bave no faults, itis as false as it is foolish. Sol 
say it is our duty, as God's children, to search out our 
faults, o seek to know ourselves, and then, with a prayer- 
ful spirit, commence the needéd task of regeneration. 
My chart tells me I am too excitable, and that this lessens 
my power; so, in order to restra:n this over-excitability, I 
must have some plan of action wherewith to combat this 
impulse, which wou:d, if allowed to run loose, be my bane 
through life. So, with reason and my Self-[nstructor, I zo 
to work. They both tell me to folfill all the Aealth condi- 
tions; to take air, exercise, etc., snd avoid stimulants; to 
avoid unptessant mental exeitemenia, snd by mere force 
of will cultivate a calm, quiet, luxurious, to-day enjoying 
frame of mind; If in trouble, to banish it, and make myself 
as happy as possible. 

These, then, with others, are my every-day duties. I 
strive now, and ever shall, to carrect and erase those 
blemishes In my character which, by the light of Phrenol- 
ogy, have been made apparent to me. I thank God that 
I am able to see my faults and correct them. The task 
may be no easy one, yet I shall persevere, for I know that 
I murt at length prevail. What nobler work is there than 
that of regenerating ourselves; of purifying the soul, and 
rendering ourselves fit to be the companions of angels? 
I am perfectly assured that if all would do this, very little 
time would be left to be na lng others’ faults; very little 
time for slanderiog our fellows, or engaging in those de- 
basing follies which degrade mankind and render them, 
ofttimes, lower than the brute.” 

But, Mr. Editor, I pray you will excuse me for dropping 
you so unceremoniously, and addressing myself to others. 
My only apology is, tbat my pen has a habit of running of 
with my thougbte as fast as they come, and without 
waiting to choose between them, gathers them all in their 
disorder and drops them pell-mell on the blank sheet 

We (our folk», are constant readers of your invaloable 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and we would not know how 
to get along without it Mr. J. L. Capen sends li o 
us regu'ariy, and when each number comes we all want 
it at once. The matter con alned lu it is not to be passed 
over without thought; It is of such a character as to call 
forth our best and most sober thoughts, and tends to 
quicken the reasoning facaities. I think (and all your 
readers will, no doubt, agree) that the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND Lives ILLUSTRATED is (I am not speaking to 
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flatter) the cheapest, most instructive, most practical, and 
at the same time most pleasing periodical published in 
this country or any other. The Jouna NAL is quite fascinate 
ing to me, for truth writes in its pages, pointing ont to us 
the road of progression. Nothing unsubstantlal or trifling 
is ever found in it. It is our household treasure. I hope, 
in time, the whole world will appreciate its merits. 
Again assuring you of my heartfelt sympathies, I am, 
youre for progress, N. F. 8. 


GOVERNING CHILDREN. 


[A _cornEsPONDENT thus relates the story of a phreno- 
logical examination and its results. The incident ilius- 
trates the importance of having children’s heads exam- 
ined phrenologically, the correctuess of our principles, and 
the success of the proper course of discipline.] 

On one occasion I was pres-nt when an acquaintance 
of mine came in with his son Frank, about six years old. 
He took a seat by me and said he had attended your leo- 
ture the evening previous, and was so well pleased with 
your arguments on the management and treatment of 
children, that he had determined on having Fravk's head 
examined to see if you could tell him what course to pursue 
with him, For,” he added, I have whipped this boy by 
the hour—I have whipped him till I have broken bim 
ne but I can’t govern him. I fear he will be an out- 

as.” 

When Frank’s turn came to be examined, you took the 
little fellow on your knee, aud passing your band over his 
head, you turned to his father and said, in the most em- 
phatic manner, “Sir, never attempt to control this boy 
by whipping. You may break him down, but you can 
never govern bim by such treatment” You pointed 
out the peculiarities of his organization, his prevailing 
tendencies, etc., with entire correctness, and gave partio- 
ular directions how to proceed with him, which, as neerly 
as I can recollect, were: To give him fall liberty to 
run and play in the open air, and not to send him to 
school before he was ten years old. You said. that by 
giving htm the advantage of outdoor exercise and freo- 
dom up to that age, you would strengthen his phyrtical 
system and make him appy; that his intellectual facul- 
tles would by that time bécome sufficiently developed to 
enable bim to acquire learning rapidly; so that by the 
time he had been at school three years be would be far- 
ther advanced than moet other boys of bis age who had 
heen going to school from the time they were five years 
old. 

You told the father that his son possessed good points 
of character, and that by pursuiog the right way with him 


be would make a good boy. 


About three weeks after this I called at Mr. ——’s house, 
and on inquiring “ how ne got along with Frank now,’ he 
said, Oh, no trouble at all. We have taken tne pbrenole 
ogist’s advice, and have had no trouble since. We let him 
have full liberty, and he goes out after breakfast, and comes 
home for his dinner with a wood appetite; after dinner he 
runs till he wets tired, comes home, eats his supper, goes 
to bed and sleeps till morning. and is good-natured and 
happy. I would not,” he added, * part with the knowl- 
edge Ihave obtained through that examination for 1,000 
doliar-. I feet ashamed of it when I think how cruelly I 
have treated that boy.” 

Mr. continued the course you pointed out, and 
when Frank «rrivel at the age of ten he went to school 
and learned rapidly and was a well-behaved scholar. 
Several years passed away, during which I did mot see 
Frauk, but a short time before leaving tne city I called at 


his father's, and found Frank, a well-developed boy, 
verging on to manhood, and his fatner said to me, 
é rank ta a good boy.” J. W. C. 


— — — 


Ser HARD Face acainst Harp HA. -A good 
axiom, but one that all can not profit by. It is not in 
their nature t» do so. They lack the stamina, the firm- 
ners. Though the face be hard, the beart may be soft. 
Those whose sympathies are warm and generous will soon 
and this out; for there is a kind of free-mesonry in such 
bearts which gives the sign and recognizes it in return. 
It is a secret gift of the soul, causing deep to anawer unto 
deep. It can draw aside the icy vail, and takmg no heed 
of the stolid, indifferent countenunce, the comprrsse’ and 
silent lipe, can look down Into the heart, and esearch out 
th- hidden epot still kept green and fresh. Flowers will 
be fonnd ther with the dew of youth still upon them; 
and sometimes the notes of a sing: ng-bird may gush up, 
and by their sweetness take you by surp: ise. 


Such a heart needs nothing but its own promptings | 
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while looking into the eyes of youder hard-faced man, who 
long, long ago, stood with hie innocent, gleeful prattle at 
his mother’s knee, to know that the time has been when 
they were full to overflowing with a sweet, joyous light. 
Even nom, tf you watch carefully, you wl see that the 
stern, cold expreesion at times melts away, giving pluce to 
a wistful, dreamy look, now and then illumined by a 
flickering ray of the old, glad sunshine. 

Truly the terms on which we hold our lease of life are 
often grievous and hard to be borne. The roe of life is ro 
soon crushed; ite mysterious melodies, so sweet, +o joy- 
ous, o exultant, are so soon silenced, or turned to the 
mosnings of pam. Well, set a hard face againet it all, but 
still keep a warm, hopeful heart, and never forget that 
there is a balm in Gilead and a Physician there. OC. O. 


WEALBH AND PopuLaTion or New Yor« 
Cırr.— The inaugural message of Mayor Ganther contains 
some information of very general interest. New York ie 
the largest city on the continent of America, and the third 
city in point of population in the elvilized wortd. In 1840 
the population was 212,852; value of real and personal 
estate, 6252, 83, 818; taxes levied $1,854,985. In 1850, the 
popon was 515,894; valued real and personal estate 

„061.810; taxes 38, 290.085. In 1860, populvtion 814,- 
254; valued real and personal estate $577,530,956; taxes 
$9,758,507. In 1868 the alation was 1,000,000; valu: d 

erronal and real estate 6594, 196,818; taxes $11,565,672. 

he expenditure of New York in i prorortion to population 
and wealth exceed those of any other city, and hag been for 
years the source of much complalnt. The total actual debt 
of the ay is $19,929,441. There wasan increase of debt 
in 1568 of $1.406,900. But the value of the real estate held 
by the city and pledged for the payment of the debt, is ee- 
timated 640, 0, 000. A very large surplus fund is derived 
from the Croton water rents, and $2,579,534 has passed 
rom me to the sinking fund for the redemption of the 
city de — 


THe Campnor Sroku-GLASS. Dealers in philo- 
sophical and optical instruments sell simple storm-glasses 
which aro used for the purpose of indicating approaching 
storms. One of these consists of a glaes tube, about ten 
inches in length and three fourths of an inch in diameter, 
filled with a liquid containing camphor, and having its 
mouth covered with a piece of bladder perforated with a 
neodle. A tall phial will answer the purpose nearly as 
well as the ten-inch tube. The composition placed within 


the tube consists of two drachms of camphor, half a 
drachm of pure saltpeter. and balf a drachm of the mu- 
riate of ammonia, pulverized and mixed with abe ut two 
ounces of proof spirits. The tube fe usually suspended by 
a thread near a Window. and the functions of its contents 
arc as follows: If the atmosphere te dry and the weather 
promises to be settled, the solid paru of the camphor in 
the liquid contained in the tube will remain at the bottom, 
and the liquid above will be quite clear; but on the ap- 
proach of a change to rain, the solid matter will grad- 
ually rise, and small crystalline stars will float about in 
the liquid. On the approach of high winds, the solid 
parts of the camphor will rise in the form of leaves, and 
appear near the surface in a state resembling fermenta» 
tion. Theso indications are sometimes manifested twen- 
ty-fur hours before a storm breaks out! After some ex- 
perience in ohserving the motions of the camphor matter 
n the tube, the magnitude of a coming storm may be esti- 
mated; also its direction, inasmuch as the particles lie 
closer together on that side of the tube that fs opposite to 
that from which the coming storm will approach. The 
cause of some of these indications is as yet unknown: but 
the leading principle is the sniubility of camphor in alco» 
hol, and its insolubility in water, combined with the fact 
that the drier the atmoephere the more aqueous vapor 
does it take up, and ode veraa. 


AMERICAN Watcues.—One hundred and fifty 
watches per day, or one every four minutes, are now 
turned out at the Waltham Watch Factory. When the 
contemplated addition to the company’s works is com- 
pleted, about double the present number of hands—about 
550— will be employed. 

American Sup Bon. D. The iron-clad Re di 
Italia, built at New York, went acroes the Atlantic at the 
average rate of thirteen miles an hour. With steam from 
only four boilers the engines made forty turns with the 
utmost ease. 

Soresuu Sucar.—The Washington Republican 
says: “An experiment was made in the Department of 
Agriculture a day or two since before a large number of 
persons, clearly demonstrating the practicability of every 


man in the North making his own sugar A gentleman 
from Nebraska, Mr. J. F. Riggs, who is about taking out a 
patent for his process, was the opera‘or. From sorghum 
sirup, sent to the department for exhibition, in the course 
of a few momenis he produced a clean and pure sugar, 
egual in all respects to the best coffee sugar, the residue 
of the sirup proving to be an cxcelleutly favored article, 
stronely resembling amber or golden sirup of the shops, 
and entirely free from sorghum taste.” 
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Advertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 10th ef the month. 


—. 
— 


M ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M. D., 
258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 


BROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER- 
CURE, 68 and 6 Coiumbia Strert, 
corner of Cranberry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This es:ablishment is located between 
Fulton and Wall Street Ferries, ow the far- 
famed Brooklyna Heights, overlooking the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, and is one 
of the moet delightful residences for Patients 
and Bonrders tbat can be found, being very 
convenient of access to the business part of 
New York, and yet so situated as to be free 
from ite noise and coufusion. 

Facilities are here afforded for a thorough 
course of hygienic treatment, which em- 
braces the use of those agencies that the 
latest investigations have proved to be the 
most efficacious, including strict attention to 
diet, rest of mind and body; the Europ: an 
system of Hyrproratuy, which combines 
with the ordinary water tr-atment, judi- 
ciously applied, the still more potent action 
of the Turxma Bara; the Sw EDI Move- 
NENT Curr, and the various ELECTRICAL 
appliances. 

be Turks Barus of the Establishment 

have recently been enlarged and improved, 

in order to accommodate the increasing de-. 

mand for mar benefits aud luxunes. For 
CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


AE OLDEST, OHEAPEST, AND 
best.— Boys and Girls of all ngea like 
MERRY’S MUSEUM, 

Tbe Oldest and most Favorite Juvenile 
Magazine published. Volume Fifty begins 
January 1, 1864 Full of Stories, Pictures, 
Puzaics, Letters from the Young Folks, Hie 
tory. Biography, Natural Sciences, etc. 

Steel Engraving of UNCLE WILLIAM 
in January number. 

Prizes given monthly for answering Pur 
zles. and Silber MERRY BADGES, 
and other fine premiums for obtaining new 

erms in advance, $1 ¿t0 a 
year. Address J. N. STEARNS 
111 Fulton St., New York City. 


EAUTIFUL PREMIUM OFFERED. 

As an en ment to subscribers 

and to a noble educational cause, we offer 

the beautiful self-teaching system of Babbit- 

tanian Penmenstip, in connection with our 

Jovagwat, at 50 cents less than the Publish- 

ers’ own price. Among the enthusiastic 
eomments of the press are the following: 

“ The Babbittonian system of Penmanship 
is eplendid.”—J. H, Myers, Spencerian 
Penman, 

u Chaste, beautiful, and simple.”—WN. Y. 
Evangelist. 

The moet beautiful and scientific of sys- 


teme. An editor bas called it 1 
and says it is worth 68, instead of 81 50. 
—Journal and Messenger. 


„ Babbittonian Penmanship is far lu ad- 
vance of other systems, being lst, more sot- 
entific ; d. more thorough in elementary 
disct gd, more beautiful; and 4th, 
more practical.”—R. M. Boggs, formerly 

certan Penman, 

“ Admirably adapted to the end in view.” 
Ne York Observer. 

“This graceful and self-teaching system 
is meeng with a remarkable sucoess, being 
ordered by tho thousand at a time. We 
eommend it to educators.” — Cin. Gasette. 

Tbe whole work, consisting of 90 copies 
on card-hoard slips, iilustrated by 60 wood- 
cuts and a chart, is sent post-paid to ali parte 
of the Union for $1 50, by the Publishers, 
Babbitt & Wilt, Principale of Miami Com- 
mercial College, Dayton, Ohio. 

It is sent post-psid ia eonnection with the 
PHREMOLOGIOAL JOURNAL for 88. 

SEWING MACHINES. -- Our arrange- 
10 ments with the Manufacturers of all tne 
best wowing. Machines in use including 
Wheeler & Wilson's, Grover & Buk er's, Ern- 
pire, Weed's, Wilcox & Gibbs’, enable us to 
fur nich Machines at thelr lowest poe 
Parties dvairtug to purchase will find it to 
tbeir advantage to give us a call. Or they 
ean addrces by le: ter. 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 
York. 


— 


OHOOL AND COLLEGIATE TEXT. 
BOOKS.—By the best authors. 
LATIN. 
ARNOLDS (ist and 9d) GRAMMAR, 89. 
HARKNESS’ (Prof.) NEW LATIN GRAM- 
MAR, $2. 


GREEK. 
ARNOLD'S (Ist) GREEK BOOK, $2. 
00 ) 6 4 


75. 
KUHNER'S @REEK GRAMMAR, 82 50. 
FRENCH. 
ANDREWS’ NEW FKENCH INSTRUC- 
TOR, 32 


OLLENDORF’S NEW METHOD OF 
LEARNING FRENCH, $2. 

SPIERS' FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, $8 75. 

GERMAN. 

OLLENDORF'S NEW METHOD Or 
LEARNING GERMAN, $2. 

ADLERS GERMAN AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, $3 50. 

ITALIAN. 

FONTANA’S GRAMMAR. t3. 

MILLHOUSE'S NEW ENGLISH AND 
ITALIAN DICTIONARY, tb. 

SPANISH. 

AHN’S NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
THE SPANISH. 81 75. 

OLLENDORF’S SYSTEM, $9 78. 

SLOANE. NEUMAN, AND BARRETTS 
BPANIBH AND ENGLISH DICTION- 

9 * 
PORTUGUESE. 

A NEW METHOD OF LEARNING THE 
PORTUGUESE LANGUAGE, by E. J. 
Gracert, $2. 

SYRIA. 


UHLEMANN’S STRIAC GRAMMAR, $5. 
HEBREW. 
GESENIUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR, 84 80 
ENGLISH. 
BROWN’'S GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMARS, $5. The best extant. 
For sale by 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
889 Broadway, New York. 


HYSIOGNOMY.— MRS. H. 8. SEY- 

MOUR, 599 Broadway, koom No. 4, is 

prepared to give insiraction in this Science, 
and to Delineate Character. 


\DWARD H, DIXON, M.D., EDITOR 

4 of The Scalpel, will give a second 
course of ten lectures on the Anatomy and 
Diseases of the Pelvic Viscera to those sur- 

ns and advanced student's who wish to 
master the modern methods of diagnosis 
and treatment of this important snbject so 
inadequately treated in the College Curricu- 
lum. The lectures will be fliustrated by 
dissections, and a full cerles of wax prepa- 
rationa, and comprise the practical applica- 
tion of his instruments for the rudical cure 
of Hernia, Hemorrhoids, Fietula, Stricture, 
and Varicocele. The fee is $100. Full sets 
of the Instruments with lithographes views 
of the anatomy of the structure involved are 
farnished at &75. 

Address letters to Box No. 8,121. City ap- 
plications at bis residence, No. 42 Fifth 
Avenue. Office hours 8 to 9; 1 to 3, and 7 
to 9 evenings. 


Toe ANNUAL REGISTER OF 
RURAL AFFAIRS, for 1864 and 1865. 
Price, 80 cents each, for sale at thi- offica, or 
mailed, post-paid, to any address. Nine 
numbers handsomely bound, in three vol- 
umes, 1855, 86. 57; 1858, 50, "60; 1861, 
62, 88. One dollar and fifty cents each. 
Four dollars and fifty cents for the set. 
1,000 pages, 1,800 engravings on al) subjeets 
connected with country life. Send Five 
dollars and include 1564 and 1865. 

This ta decidedly the best thing of its size 
and price. Adidrers 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New Tork. 
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Tue Crata Microscope. 


This is the best and cheap- 
est microscope in the world 
for general use. It has just re- 
ceived the Firat Premium — 
Silver Medal—at theObio State 
Agricultural Fair. It requires 
no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about I diameters, or 10, 00 
timea, and te so simple that a 
child can ase It t will be 
sent by mall, postage paid, on 
the rroeipt of 82 75, or with 
six beautiful mounted objects for #3 5; or 
with 94 onjecta, 45 50. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS 
889 Brondway, New York. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


ITALIZING ELECTRO-MEDICAL 
| ApParaTos.—The best Electro-Mag- 
netic Machine in the market is the one in- 
vented by Dr, JEROME Kioper, 4-8 Brond- 
way. It is the genuine Bix- Current Machine, 
for which was awar led the bighest premium 
al the ləsi fair of the American Iustiiute, 
where all others in ¢-mpetition were pro- 
nounced apnrious and made only on the tor- 
pedo principle, with one current taken sev- 
eral times from different poss to get exor 
more correntas, while the currente of Dr. 
Kidder’s machine were alt decided to pos- 
cess different qualities ae well as different 
degrees of power, This ma hine is now 
used by the lead ng prac:itionere every- 
where. Instructions accompany rach ma- 
chine. Orders promptly filled by Fowize 
AND WELLS. 2% 
ve WATER-CURE JOURNAL A 

complete set, from vol. 1, 1-45. to vol. 
34. 1862, inclusive; bound ia mualin, for 
sale, Price for the work complete, $75 00. 
Odd volumes or duplicates may be had at 
$2 a copy. We have but one complete set 
Please address Mesra. Pow & WELLS, 
489 Broad way. New Tork. 


TI E NEW NOVELTY 

MICROSCOPE, patent- 
ed May “Ath, 1864, for the ex- 
amination of Living Insecta, 
Seeds, Flowers, Leaves, 
Cloth, Bank Bills, Minerals, 
and opaque objects generul- 
iy. Adapted to a greater va- 
riety of porros than any 
other glass ever invented. Is matted. postage 
mid, for Two Dollars, or with 12 Beautiful 
Mounted Objects adapted to its use. for $3 50. 
A liberal discount to the trade. 


Address. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, N. T. 
F OLIDAY PRESENTS OF AFFEC- 


TION AND CHARITY. 


No. 625 Broadway, New York. 


See Wheeler & Wilson's Button-Hole 
Machine. 


R. S&S. B. SMITH'S CELEBRATED 
i MAGNETIC MACHINES, 429 Broad- 
way. Price $16. Orders received by 
FOWLER & WELLS. 


1 SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. 
Wat It ls, and What It Can Do. By 
WM. W. WIER, M.D. Room 28, Cooper 

Institute, New York. Price ten cents. 

y ANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH 

ö a young man who understands farm- 
ing, and would be willing to follow it in the 
West for a few years. A phrenologica’ ex- 
amination of applicants, as given by Fowler 
and Wells, will be to the advertiser a gu da 
in the selection .f the proper person. For 
particulars address. L. A. BEARDSLEY, 
Elkader, Clayton Co., towa. 2-3% 

I ISEASES OF THE THREOAT AND 
LUNGS—Their Pathology. Sympiome; 
Treatment. ete., by H. J. Phillips, M.D. 

“The hook contains uch information of 
pracucal vatue to iuteltigent readers: it very 
properl« does not pretend to show invalids 
bow to core themselves. bul rather informa 
them of the nature. causes, y ptoms. and 
general priaciples of cure of the various ail- 
ments peculiar to the respiratory organs. 
Those who have not read much on those 
subjects will find a great deal that is instruct- 
ive in this well got np publication.”— From 
Hall's Journal of Health. 

Sold by Mesers. Wood, Medical Booksel- 
lers, 61 Walker St., and by Mitchell & Seixas, 
911 Broadway, and others, New York. Sent 
post paid 50 cents. 2t 


MERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
A JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRA- 
D, for 1565. — Ett utmärkt blad, u'gifvit af 
A. R. WELL, 389 Broadway, innehallande 
poriräuer af uimärkte mån i ana sifeforhal- 
landen, illu. s rerande olika grader af mens- 
kliga karakterersen fOrnoftiga och den gal- 
na, den dygdiga uch folande. Physioguon l. 
etnologi, phrenologi, peye logi o. s. v. i alla 
nummer. kndust 2 dollar om aret. Prof- 
nummer for försıa Manaden 20 cent, Adress 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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IFTY NEW PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
ALEXANDRE and CABINET OR- 
GANS, st wholesate of retail, at preca us 
low as avy trst-clase instramenia cau be pure 
chased, Srcond-hand Pianos al great bare 
gain: prices from 860 to 12 0. All the 
above In«strumen's to LET, and rent allo ed 
if purchased. Monthly paymems received 
for the same. There being some five differ- 
ent manes of Pianos in tnis large slock, pur- 
chusers can be suited as well here as e'se- 
where, and perhaps a little b tter. 10,100 
sheets of Music. a little soiled, at 14 cents per 


page. Cush paid for seconde-taid Pianos. 
HORACE WATERS, 
11-4 6t. No. 481 Brond way, N. Y. 


( FFICE FOR PATENTS, 859 BEROA D- 
J way, N. Y. The undersigned nave 
au agency for the preparation and prose- 
cution of applications for patents in tne 
United Sintes, aud all other couuiries in 
which patents are pranted 

A long pracice in the line of our pro- 
fession aa patent guts. and an extensive 
business acquaintance of many vents, both 
in this country and abroad, enable us to 
place before our clients the most completo 
and eatisfactory facilities for cbtaining 
patents thut can be furnished by any house 
in America, 

The businese of our patent agency ia con- 
ducted under the personal direction and 
supervision of Thomas P. How. Esq. a 
member of the Unites States Bar, a thor- 
ough patent lawyer, and au unusually anc- 
cessful practitioner ia difficult aud close:y 
contested patent cases. 

Suits for infringement of patents and in- 
terfering appiicat-ous receive Mr. How's 

ersonal attention. address, FOWLER AND 

ELIs, No. 889 Broadway, New York. 


Marrsox’s ELAsTIC SYRINGE. 
NEW FORM—NEW PATENT. 
THE BULB NECE FREF FROM LEAKAGE. 


The greatest 5 vet m do in 
yrengea, 


This new and euperior 
Syringe is manufaciu ed by 
the Matrxox BRINGT Com- 
PANY, in tha city of New 
York. ; 

It is suited to males, fe- 
mater, and infants, 

It 1 made of the bert 
white rubbar aod metal, 
, with patent screw brib faste 
eninge, whieh prevent leak- 
age, and which ir now con- 
ceded to be the grea-eat im- 
penn yet made in 

yringes. 

It is the most conrentent 
Syringe in use, either for 
males or fematea, because 
ita peculiar form adapts tt ta 
the hand in overy possible 
position, 

It ia the latest aud best 
improvement of the inve- t- 
or, through whom the Elas- 

i tie Pump and otber im- 
proved Syringes were first {utroduced into 
the United States. 

This is the firs: Syringe that ever received 
tbe bigh comyplime:.t of a Siver Medal. 

The bew Family Guide,” contained in 
the box with each Syringe, embodies much 
useful information respecting the use oſ in- 
jectione. 

Convenience in use, and freedom from 
leakage, give this Svringe au undoubled 
preference over all others, 

EVREY SYRINGE WARRANTED TO BE PEYFECT. 

Price , or ¢3 50 if aent by mall, pust- 
paid. A liberal discount to dealers, 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Savine AND W A8ITNG ; OR, 
DOMFSTIC ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED 


By the L'fe of Two Families of Opposite 
Character, Habits, and Practices, n a pleas- 
ant tale of real life, fall of 


USEFUL LESSONS, 
SHOWING 
How To Leve, How TO Havr, 
How To GAIN, How to nx Harpy, 


Including the story of the ne dlewoman 
who supported herself and fur children on 


A DIME A DAY. 

No man, woman or child enn read this 
book without being interestet in tts pleas- 
ant narrative or exposition of nnman thur- 
acter, and inetructed in its lessons ef econ. 
omy in things that pertain to every day life 
in every family. Price, pos'puld. @1 26. 

FOWLER AND wiLis. New York. 
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Fre. 1.—Heap or a GORILLA. 


SHOOTING A GORILLA. 
A SCENE IN AFRICA. 


Suppexty Miengai, my attendant, uttered a lit- 

tle cluck with bis tongue, which is the natives’ 
way of showing that something is stirring. and 
that a sharp lookout is necessary. And presently 
I noticed, ahead of us seemingly, a noise as of 
some one breaking down branches or twigs of 
trees. 
Thie was the gorilla, I knew at once by the 
eager and eatisfied looks of the men. They look- 
ed once more carefully at their guns, to see if by 
any chance the powder had fallen out of the 
pans. I also examined mine, to make sure that 
all were right; and then we marched on cau- 
tiously. 

The singular noise of the breaking of tree 
branches continued. We walked with the great- 
est care, making no noise at all. The counte- 
nances of the men showed they thought them- 
selves engaged in a very serious undertaking ; 
but we pushed on, until finally we thought we 
saw, through the thick woods, the moving of the 
branches and small trees which the great beast 
was tearing down, probably to get from them 
the berries and fruits he lives on. 

Suddenly, as we were yet creeping along, in a 
silence which made a heavy breath seem loud 
and distinct, the woods were at once filled with 
the tremendous barking roar of the gorilla. 

Then the underbrush swayed rapidly just 
ahead, and presently before us stood an immense 
male gorilla. He had gone through the jungle 
on all-fours; but when he saw our party he 
erected himself and looked us boldly in the face. 
He stood about a dozen yards from us, and was & 
sight I think I shall never forget. Nearly six feet 
high (he proved four inches shorter), with im- 
mense body, buge chest, and great muscular 
arms, with fiercely glaring large deep gray eyes, 
and a hellish expression of face, which seemed to 
me like some nightmare vision. Thus stood he- 
fore us this king of the African forests. 


A CHALLENGE. 

He was not afraid of us. He stood there, and 
beat his breast with his huge fists till it resounded 
like an immense bass drum, which is their mode 
of offering defiance, meantime giving vent to roar 
after roar. 

The roar of the gorilla is the most singular and 
awful noise heard in these African woods. It 
begins with a sharp bark, like an angry dog, then 
glides into a deep bass roll, which literally and 


closely resembles the roll of distant thunder 
along the sky, for which I have sometimes been 
tempted to take it where I did not see the animal. 
So deep is it, that it seems to proceed less from 
the mouth and throat than from the deep chest 
and vast paunch. His eyes began to flash fiercer 
fire as we stood motionless on the defensive ; 
and the crest of short bair which stood on his 
forehead begun to twitch rapidly up and down, 
while his powerful fangs were shown as he again 
sent forth a thunderous roar. And now truly he 
reminded me of nothing but some hellish dream- 
creature—a being of that hideous order, half 
man, half beast, which we find pictured by old 
artists in some representations of the infernal re- 
gions. He advanced a few steps—then stopped 
to utter that hideous roar again—advanced again, 
and finally stopped when at a distance of about 
six yards from us. And here, as he began an- 
other of his roars and beating his breast in rage, 
we fired and killed him. 


LE ROI EST MORT. . 
With a groan, which had something terribly 
human in it, and yet was full of brutishness, it 
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fell forward on its face. The body shook con- 
vulsively for a few minutes, the limbs moved 
about in a struggling way, and then all was quiet 
—death had done its work, and I had leisure to 
examine the buge body. It proved to be five feet 
eight inches high, and the muscular development 
of the arms and breast showed what immense 
strength it had possessed. 


My men, though rejoicing at our luck, immedi- 
ately began to quarrel about the apportionment 
of the meat—for they really eat this creature. I 
saw that we should come to blows presently if I 
did not interfere, and therefore said I should my- 
self give each man his share, which satisfied all. 
As we were too tired to return to our camp of 
last night, we determined to camp bere on the 
spot, and accordingly soon bad some shelters 
erected and dinner going ou. Luckily, one of 
the fellows shot a deer just as we began to camp, 
aa on its meat I feasted while my men ate go- 

lla. 

I noticed that they very carefully saved the 
brain, and was told that charms were made of 
this—charms of two kinds. Prepared in one way, 
the charm gave the wearer a strong band for the 
hunt; and in another, it gave bim success with 
women. This evening we had again gorilla sto- 
ries—but all to the same point already mention- 
ed, that there are gorillas inhabited by human 
apirits—Du Chaillu’s Travels in Central Africa. 


BELievina, sor NoT UnpERsTanpiIne—“I will 
not believe anything but what I understand,” said 
a self-confident young man in a hotel one day. 

% Nor will I,” said anotber. 

„ Neither will I,” chimed in a third. 

“Gentlemen,” said one well known to me, who 
was on a journey, and who sat close by, “do I 
understand you correctly, that you will not be- 
lieve anything that you don’t understand!“ 

“I will not,“ said one, and so said each one of 
the trio. 

“ Well,” said the stranger, “in my ride this 
morning, I saw some geese in a field eating 
grass; do you believe that?” 

“ Certainly,” said the three unbelievers. 

“I also saw pigs eating grass; do you believe 
that?” 

Of course,” said the three. 

And I also saw sheep and cows eat grass; do 
you believe that?” 

6 Of course, it was again replied. 

“ Well, but grass which they had formerly 
esten had, by digestion, turned to feathers on 
the backs of the geese, to bristles on the backs 
of the swine, to wool on the sheep, and on the 
cows it had turned to hair; do you believe that, 
gentlemen ?” 

“ Certainly,” they replied. 

“ Yes, you believe it,” he rejoined, “ BOT DO You 
UNDERSTAND İt?” 

They were confounded, and silent, and evident- 
ly ashamed, as they well might be. 


Aw able physiologist has written that one fifth 
of the human body is composed of phosphorus. 
Punch remarks that this most likely accounts for 
the number of matches made. 
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18 DEVOTRD TO 


The Study of Man, in]; tical Deilneatione of Cbaracter, 
all bis Relations, Physically, tn- | We give condensed and interest- 


tellectually, Morally, and Socially 
through the means of Science an 
Revelation. 


The Natural 
of Man.—Ethnology—including the 
Mannois, Cuatoms, Religions, and 
Modes of Life in the Different 
Familtes, Tribes, and Nations will 
be given. 


Physiology, the Laws 
of Life, Dietetics, Exercise, Sleep, 
Study, Bodily Growth, ete., will 
be presented on atrictly Hygienic 
principles. 


Phrenology.-The Brain 
and its Functions, the Tempers- 
ments, Location of the Organe, 


Cboice af Pursuits, etc. 

Physiognomy; or" The 
Human Face Divine.” A New 
System. Eyes, Eare, Nose, Lipa, 
Mouth, Head, Hair, Hands, Feet, 
Skin, Complexion, with all“ Signa 
of Character, and How to Read 
Them,” 


The Human Soul.— 
lta Nature, Office, and Condition 
in Life and in Death ; Man's Spir- 
ftual State in the Here aud in the 
Be: enſter. 


phy.—In ocon- 
nection with roitralts and Prac- 


fog Blographical Sketches of our 


d | most diatinguished men, 


Marriage forms a part 
of the lifo of every well-organized 
haman being. The elemente of 
love are inborn. The objects of 
Mart age stated. All young peo- 
ple require inetrnction and di- 
rection In the selection of sult- 
able lifecompanions. Phrenol- 
ogy throwe light on the subject, 
and we discuss it on ecientific 
principles, in the department of 
* (PUR Social RELATIONS.” 


The Choice of Pur- 
suits. — How to select the Pursuit 
for which a perron is best adapt- 
ed, clearly explained ; the Learn- 
ed Professions of Law, Medicine, 
and Divinity; Invention; Me 
Chanice; Agriculture; Man 
toring, Commerce in short, all 
the interests of ctvtlized society 
receive our careful attention. 


Miscellancous.— 
Churches, Schuola, Prisons, Asy- 
lums, Hospitale, Reformatoriese, 
etc., described with Modes of Wor- 
ship, Education, Training. aud 
Treatment, command our atten- 
tion In cach number of Tre PRRR- 
xoLooicaL JougsNAL anp Lira 
ILLUSTRATED for 1865. 


TERMS.—A New Volume, the 41st, commenced with 
the January number. Published monthly, in quarto form, 
at $2 a year in advance. Sample numbers by first poet, 20 
cents. Clubs of Ten, or more, $1 50 each per copy. Sup- 
plied by Booksellers and Newsmen everywhere. Please 
address, Mrsszs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 


389 Broadway, New York, U. B. 4. 
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The Journal. 


Mao, know thyself. All wisdom centere there; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 


OUR NEW GOVERNOR. 


WE engrave, from a carte de visite, the accom- 
panying portrait of our present Governor Reuben 
E. Fenton. 

His general make-up indicates an active, prac- 
tical, energetic, off-hand, prompt, resolate, honest, 
dignified, manly man. He is out of a long-lived 
family, is well built, of good material, and has an 
excellent constitution. The temperament is tough 
and enduring ; his timbers are of oak rather than 
of pine ; well put together, and if copper-fasten- 
ed, he certainly is not copper-headed’’—in its 
vulgar political sense. 

In the movement of his mental and physical 
machinery there is no unnecessary friction or 
shackle ; every part fits every other part; and 
when the steam is let on, all the wheels and cogs 
move in their places with ease and with power. 

Droppiog metaphor, we proceed to take bis 
measure according to scientific and psychological 
principles. 

In stature, Governor Fenton is above the 


average of men; his head, though rather large, is 
in fair proportion to the body, and the whole is 
of the best quality. 

Observe the head; it is high from the ear to the 
top in the center, front, and crown ; it is long from 
Individuality to the occiput, and sufficiently 
broad at the base to give force and propelling 
power. Self-Esteem, Firmness, Approbativeness, 
Veneration, Hope, and Benevolence are large, 


GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. 


and he has that comfortable feeling of assurance 
which gives perfect self-possession, and that com- 
plaisance which makes others feel at home in his 
presence. His large Firmness gives that stead- 
fastness which holds bim to a purpose. 

He is always respectful toward others, and 
strictly obedient to his own high moral sense ; his 
religion is between himself and his God, to 
whom he pays his devotions; he is not credulous, 
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but open to conviction, quick to perceive, and 
always hopeful. looking on the bright rather than 
on the dark side of life ; be aims high, and though 
disappointed, would never be disheartened, but 
would try again. Being strictly bonest in all his 
transactions, those who know him best would 
trust him most. He is charitable according to 
his means, sympathizing deeply with those who 
suffer, and exerting himself to relieve tbem. His 
Christianity is more practical than theoretical, and 
consists in doing good, rather than waiting for 
good to be done. 

Observe the face—in which, however, our 
engraving fails to do him justice. It is well 
formed ; and the most striking features are the 
very large perceptive faculties, which project in 
such a marked degree over the eyes, giving the 
forehead the appearance of receding abruptly. 
There is, however, a liberal share of brain above 
and forward of the ear. The nose is prominent, 
the upper lip full and firm, and the chin is well 
formed ; the eyes are more prominent and express- 
ive than are here represented. 

When called into action, there is manifested, in 
every part, great strength, quickness, and flexi- 
bility of movement, and he can concentrate in a 
moment all his mental forces upon a given point, 
and become, as it were, self-magnetized. His is 
the organization of a natural-born leader, a cap- 
tain, a pilot, and a pioneer in education, in im- 
provement, ìh reforms, and in all those practical 
affairs which have for their end and aim the im- 
provement of man and the advancement of civili- 
zation. 

We predict, in advance of experiment, that this 
gentleman will not only prove to be “ the right 
man in the right place,” but that he will continue 
to rise in the confidence and eateem of the people 
throughout the State and the nation. 


— 2 —— 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
OPENING OF A FREE SCHOOL IN DORSETSHIRE. 


We have received, through Andrew Boardman, 
Esq., of this city, a copy of the Scolsman news- 
paper, containing à report of this interesting 
event, which is as follows: 


A few days ago the opening of a public school, 
built and endowed by T. H. Bastard, Esq., of 
Charlton Marshall, at Milldown. Dorsetshire, was 
celebrated. It is a condition of the endowment 
that a knowledge of the elements of physiology 
and of economic science shall be taught in the 
school. . 

The chair was taken by Mr. Bastard, and among 
the guests were Sir James Clark, physician in 
ordioary to Her Majesty ; his son, Jobn Clark, 
Esq. ; Dr. W. B. Hodgson, James M‘Clelland, Esq., 
of Glasgow, etc. The ceremony of uncovering 


a new fountain, erected at the entrance of the. 


building, and which is of classic design, built of 
white brick with stone dressing, was first pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr. Bustard said he had erected the fountain 
for the use of the public, and bad also designed 
it as a memorial to the late Mr. George Combe 
and Dr. Andrew Combe, whose friendship he had 
the pleasure of enjoying, and whose benevolent 
efforts he had deemed worthy to be recorded. 
The tablet baving been uncovered, disclosed the 
following inscription: “Erected for the public 
use by Thomas Horlock Bastard, and dedicated 
by him to the memory of his esteemed friends, 
George Combe ard Andrew Combe, M.D., and of 
their zealous efforts to diffuse knowledge of the 
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human constitution, and of the laws of nature as 
conducive to the preservation of health and the 
advancement of morality. October, 1864.” 


The company then adjourned to dinner, at 
which, in reply to the toast of his health, Mr. 
Bastard said: The Milldown School has now 
been finally opened, and I beg to say a few words 
respecting the reasons of my taking such a step, 
and on certain parts of the education tu be given, 
which will probably be considered novelties. 
First, I believe that education was capable of 
improvemeut, an idea not originating in myself, 
but io all that is constantly said and transpiring 
on the subject; and whetber what I have done 
sball tura out to be an improvement or not, at 
least such was one of my objects. I had no 
Utopian ideas of introducing a perfect system of 
education. One step toward improvement was 
all that [ contemplated, and with this view only 
I made the condition that, in addition to other 
usnal branches of instruction, a knowledge of 
the structure of the human body and of physi- 
ology should be taught in the school; and to this 
I was led by a strong impression that such know- 
ledge has a most beneficial effect in inducing care 
of that most inestimable blessing, health, and also 
carries with it other moral advantages. The 
notion is not quite new; it bas fur some time 
been advocated. and was especially so by the 
late Mr. George Combe Physiological teaching 
bas previously been introduced into a few other 
schools, I believe with success; and I have rea- 
sone for stating that lessons on the subject in this 
school are received with interest by the children, 
and are not found to be beyond their compre- 
hension. Another subject of instruction pro- 
posed is that of economic science, which is start- 
ling, more from its name than anything else. As 

et I believe it has only been taught to any extent 
in the Birkbeck schools, which huve been estab- 
lished in London by Mr. William Ellis. If I were 
to venture on a popular description of it, I should 
call it the teaching of knowledge of the means 
and conditions for bringing about useful ends in 
life. This may have reference to the value of 
labor and of commodities, and to the business of 
their sale and purchase, to the management with 
which a store is provided and kept for future use, 
and, in short, to all the transactions of life in 
which care for the present and forethought for 
the future is concerned ; and, farther, to the hon- 
esty as well as profit with which these transac- 
tions are carried.on. Well,” what is this but 
conduct which may be good or bad. and, accord- 
ing to its kind, will have good or bad results, 
The abstruse-looking term. tben, of economic 
science may be couverted into the science of 
conduct, than which I can imagine nothing more 
suitable for lessons to children. Mr. Bastard 
then spoke of the difference between teaching 
children facts in science, as partially introduced 
of late years, and the old fashioned mode of word 
teaching. The former, though suunding grand, 
is only teaching a knowledge of things, which is 
found in practice to be as interesting to the child 
as to an adult, and to form the best part of edu- 
cation. For myself, [have long held that musenlar 
work and muecular play are aR necessary parts 
of education as the mental work of the school- 
room. By tbe third clause of the endowment, 
children of all sects are to be admissible to the 
school, and religious instruction so regulated as 
not to cause the exclusion of any child. lu con- 
formity with this, the managers thought it prudent 
to confine such instruction to reading the Bible, 
and not to teach any catechism. It was so au- 
nounced in the prospectus issued, and has been 
acted on with the result, I am happy to say, of 
appearing to give satisfaction. In fact, in a 
school comprising children of all denominations 
it would never be safe to touch on anything that 
might be even twisted into doctrinal or sectarian 
teaching; and here it is unnecessary, because 
the children are with their parents, or friends to 
whom they are intrusted, both mornings and 
evenings, and also the whole of Saturdays and 
Sundays, during which ample opportunity is 
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afforded for the parents, either by themselves or 
their respective ministers, to give such religious 
instruction as they may choose. (Applause.) 
Mr. Bastard then gave the health of the visitors 
present, spupling with the toast the name of Siz 
James Clark. (Loud cheers.) 

Sir James Clark congratulated Mr. Bastard very 
sincerely on the establishment of the school The 
building was admirably suited for a school, and 
there were every means there of teaching pbysi- 
ology and economic science, which branches of 
knowledge were the basis on which tbe school 
was founded, and he much approved of the other 
condition by which parents of all denominations 
were enabled to send their children to the school, 
aod which arrangement he considered to be a 
great step toward the promotion of peace. As 
to physiology. it was the means of promoting 
health, and consequently longevity, and was one 
of the most important things in the world. He 
had no doubt but that physiology, which was 
only the knowledge of the functions and struc- 
ture of the human body, could be well taught in 
schools, for wherever it had been introduced it 
bad excited more interest than any other study. 
(Hear, hear.) Nobody knew the importance of 
this study so much as medical men; and they 
also apes the facility with which it might be 
taught. 

The Chairman then gave the health of James 
M‘Clelland, Esq., and Dr. Hodgson. 

Mr. M-Clelland, in responding, entered into an 
interesting and detailed account of a school with 
which he was connected in Glasgow, established 
in 1850, for the purpose of teaching, besides the 
elementary branches of education, physiology 
and chemistry, which excited at its commence- 
ment much opposition, but which was afterward 
recognized by Government, and its instruction 
sought by the very teachers from whom the oppo- 
sition had proceeded. Many of the pupils had 
passed Government examinations and became en- 
titled to prizes; and lately he had received in- 
formation that sixteen of the teachers of the 
Glasgow Normal School had gone to the master 
of their school for the purpose of receiving in- 
struction in physiology. (Applause.) He wished 
the school every success. Dr. Hodgron also ad- 
dressed the company in an able speech. 


[This is another “ straw in the wind,” by which 
to judge which way it blows. The public miod 
of Great Britain, as well as that of the U.S A., 
ia being directed to the necessity of a better 
system of education than that which now pre- 
vaile. It is beginning to be understood that 
highly cultivated brains amount to nothing with 
poor, feeble, dilapidated bodies. Hence the in- 
troduction of physiology in our schools.—Ey.] 

. 

Facts ABOUT THE Human Bopr.— The number 
of bones in the framework of the human body is 
260, of which 108 are in the feet and hands, there 
being in each 27. The quantity of blood in 
adults is, on an average, 30 pounds, and it passes 
through the heart once in four minutes. Only 
one tenth of the human body is solid matter. A 
dead body weighing 120 pounds was dried in the 
oven till all moisture was expelled, and its weight 
was reduced to 12 pounds. Egyptian mummies 
are bodies thoroughly dried; they usually weigh 
about 7 pounds. The lungs of an adult ordina- 
rily inhale 20 cubic inchea of air at once, and if 
we breathe 20 times in a minute, the quantity of 
air consumed in an hour will be 48,000 cubic 
inches, or 1,152,000 inches in a day, which is 
equal to 86 bogsheads. 


Ir the body is, as an old author calle it, the 
bridegroom of the soul, many a good-looking 
body is worse married tban Socrates was. 
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Religious Department. 


“The Phrenologist has the tight ta examine whether Christianity fa 
adapted to the nature of man, and he le delixhted in seeing it In per- 
fect haimouy with human nature.”—Spurthetia, 


WORKING TOGETHER FOR GOOD. 


p A SERMON BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


„Aud we know that all things work together for good 
to them that love God, to them who ere the called accord- 
ing to his purpose.”—Romans vill. 28. 


(Excovracement.—Thbere are few, or none, who do not 
need words of encourazement Tne life and ministra- 
tions of the Saviour were a continuous sermon of hope 
and of checr, to encourage men to do right, to secure 
happiness, both temporal and eternal. Mr. Bxxonxx, 
animated by this spirit, * fires up” his hearers to cultivate 
faith, to suffer for the right, and to be of goud cheer, ever 
trasting in the Lord. We commend this discourse as 
well-adapted to encourage the reader.—Ep. A. P. J.] 

GOD IN COMMON LIFE. 

There is a grandeur in this, we know. It lifts 
itself up in the midst of doubts, and fears, and 
skeptical reasonings, and tremblings of heart of 
every kind, as an island rises up out of the sea, 
and stands peacefully and unmoved amid storms, 
and waves, and their thunders. For this certain- 
ty of knowing stands in the very point around 
about which have been most doubtings and unbe- 
liefs. The unerring moral purpose of God in the 
course of time; the inevitable blessing of those 
that love God and follow him, and, by implica- 
tion, the inevitable overthrow of those that bate 
God and oppose him—this has been the very piv- 
otal point of doubt. Men have well-nigh cast 
away their confidence and their hope of religion, 
and their faith of God iu divine government, be- 
cause it has seemed to them that in the endless 
mixtures of punishments in time, there was no 
certainty that goodness took hold upon benefit, 
and there were a thousand evidences that evils 
took hold on reward. And if there is one great 
uniform skepticism that has flowed from the be- 
ginning of time down to our day, wearing channels 
deep as the very bottom of moral consciousness, 
it is the doubt whether, judging from the way af- 
fairs turn out in this world, there is any evidence 
that there ia a God that governs according to 
jastice, and truth, and merit. And when, there- 
fore,a man stands up and says, “I know it; I 
know that all things work together for good to 
them that love God,” if he be a man worthy of 
any confidence, a man of stature, a man of sub- 
stance of mind, there is a moral sublimity in it, 
and every man's attention is arrested, and every 
man's heart is drawn. For this is the very thing 
that we all want to know— whether in this world 
we have a God that will take care of us. We bave 
it in the Catechism, we have it in the Confession, 
we have it in the letter of the Bible; but that 
which every one wants to know is whether it is 
outside of men’s articles of teaching ; whether 
in reality there is a course of things in which 
men may feel that, if they love God, and trust 
him, no matter what happens. everything happens 
right, and will come out right. 


Blessed be God for old St. Paul! That tongue 


of his swings yet. It strikes all the hours of the 
day and of the night of ages. The words that 
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rang out of him are words that comfort us, and 
cheer us, and will, down to the end of time. 


MISSION OF EVIL THINGS. 

Let us look a little, then, at the meaning of 
these words. “All things work together for 
good ;” for it really does not seem as though all 
things did. Either Paul was mistaken, or we are, 
a hundred times a day. You are meeting every 
day things that you not only call evil, but feel to 
be bitter evils. You are continually going to God 
in prayer to ask that what you regard as evils 
may be removed from you. You every day 
mourn over something as a special evil, which, if 
it is not taken out of your way, will undermine 
and destroy you, or burden you, or limit you, or, 
what is worse, limit those whom you love better 
tban your own life. It is your common experi- 
ence to meet trials and evils that to you are 
most wasting and mischievous. And Paul says, 
„ I know all these things work for good.” And 
a thing that works for good is good, and has 
benefits. i 

EDUCATING POWER OF TROUBLE. 

In a whole career, what are called evils, trou- 
bles, mishaps, have as important an agency in 
the formation of individuals, and families, and 
nations, as the things that are called good. I 
shall not go minutely into reasoniogs to reconcile 
these things, but by illustration I can show that 
this declaration is true. If you take hunger and 
reasonable satisfaction, and ask which is good 
and which is evil, every body will say that hunger 
is the evil, and that reasonable satisfaction is the 
good. If you take moderate and proper clothing, 
and rags and a want of clothing, and ask which 
is the good and which is the evil, everybody will 
tell you that a want of clothing is the evil, and 
that proper clothing is the good. If you take 
fostering care and kindness, and neglect and 
abuse, and ask which are good and which are 
evil, everybody will say that neglect and abuse 
are the evil, and that fostering care and kindness 
are the good. 

EASE AND LUXURY XOT BLESSINGS. 

But take two boys at the age of twenty-five. 
Where did that one come from? He came from 
the loins of a father tbat was upright and God- 
fearing. He had a mother that was a mother in- 
deed. He had loving brothers and sisters. His 
entrance into liſe was almost one of choral joy. 
At every step his wants were anticipated. His 
evils were foreseen and averted. He knew notb- 
ing about need. He had abundant wealth to de- 
pend upon. He attained the age of twenty-five 
without sickness, to know what it was; without 
task and burdens, to know what they were; 
without uncertainties, to know what they were. 
He has had what we call good things for twenty- 
five years. And what is he at twenty-five? Well, 
he is a sweet, goodish young man—and good for 
nothing! There is no marrow in his bones. 
There is no steel in his muscles. He has had no 
experience. He never fenced with the devil, 
and whipped him. He never fought till the sun 
went down, and at last wrested victory under 
desperate odds. He has bad no training. He 
has had nothing but good all his life. And it 
has killed him, and made him a worthless young 
man. 


was made. 
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TRIAL TRAINS TO STRENGTH. 

And who is the other young man that has come 
down to twenty-five? His father died in the 
poor-house, and he ran away from it when he was 
eigbt years old, A good start in life! His 
clothes were rags. He had as many windows in 
them as there were in the factory where the cloth 
He went to one who employed him 
for the purpose of bruising and kicking and cuf- 
fing him. He ran away from this man, to fall 
into other as bad, or worse hands. It is difficult 
to trace his course as he swept down the eddying 
stream, now whirled into this channel, and now 
into that, sometimes on one side, and sometimes 
on the other. He grew up feeling that man was 
his enemy, and that if he had anything, God must 
give it to him, and he must earn it. At fifteen or 
sixteen years of age he began to get a hold on 
life. He worked bard fora very little. That he 
husbanded. He studied when other men idled. 
And he wrought out for himself, against fate and 
a host of evils—what? Manhood, the best gift 
that ever God gave in this world. With a heart 
to dare, with a spirit to endure, with fortitude to 
suffer, and with fearlessness without presumption, 
at twenty-five he looked at life, and said, “ I can 


conquer it.” 
‘THE CONTRAST. 


Here are the two men. One bas come on the 
path of good thihgs. He is a nice young man! 
He is the mother’s darling and the father’s pride! 
His hands are lily-white and beautiful! And he 
is good for nothing! The other is all scarred by 
the rough usage that be bas undergone, and the 
severe experience that he has passed through. 
He is twenty-five, and there is not a line of beau- 
ty on him. God’s plow bas drawn its furrows 
across his brow. He is as bard as an anvil, aod 
be bas been pounded as much. He has had evil 
upon evil, and trouble upon trouble. And what 
is he pow? A Man; and he will be the world’s 
rudder, if God so please. For it is the men who 
are wrought out under such circumstances that 
steer the things that are. 

EVILS A BLESSING. 

Now, I ask you whether it is not true, in the 
whole career of a mao, that what are called evil 
things are a great deal better than what are 
called good things. As between good, as a moral 
quality, implying virtue, truth, nobleness, charity; 
and evil, as a moral quality, implying meanneases, 
luats, appetites—of course as between these there 
can be no doubt that evil is always bad, and good 
is always good. But when we speak of all things 
working out good, we mean good in the sense of 
prosperity. And I declare that in the whole 
course of a man’s life and education, he is served 
better by things that are not good than by things 
that are. It takes both to make a fully develop- 
ed man; it takes prosperities and adversities ; it 
takes blessings and mischiefs ; it takes soft pats 
and hard blows; it takes things bright and things 
dark ; it takes day and night; it takes summer 
and winter. All of these work together; and 
when the man is wrought out as the product of 
them all, all things may be said to have worked 
together for bis benefit in the long run. 

[This sort of training and experience tries and 
calls cut all the faculties, and enables one to 
know what there is of him.—Eb.] 
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4 GOOD DEED HAS MANY ROOTS. 

In the economy of life, affairs are never the 
result of single minds. All things do work to- 
gether ; and you never can tell whether a man is 
well off or badly off by the product of any one 
single class of influences. You must wait till 
you see what everything does at last, before you 
can determine this. The final act of charity to a 
poor man is the cloak that keeps the storm from 
him, and shelters him from the cold. But what is 
the history of that cloak, which at last performs 
its benefit to the man? Why, a thousand things 
worked through years, and months, and weeks, 
and days, before the cloak was turned out. The 
shepherd had his sheep. But it required long 
working for the shepherd to get his sheep collect- 
ed. And when he had done that, the fleece would 
not bave grown if it had not been for the winter. 
And wintera are considered hard things. Wool 
is nature's provision; and it is a provision that 
is wrought out of trouble, The same gold that 
pinches the pauper gives the beaver its fur, the 
bird its feathers and its down, and the flocks their 
fleece. The very things that make a man need a 
cloak, far back in the economy of nature are 
working, in birds and in beasts, to produce the 
materials for that eloak. 

And then came the labor of the shepherd. He 
and his boys sheared the fleece. They marketed 
the wool. And the raw material was brought to 
the hand of the workman. Working together 
still. 

Then came in the processes of cleansing, assort- 
ing, oarding, and spinning, by the manufacturer. 
These all worked together, but for a remote re- 
sult. 

But who made the machines by which the wool 
wascarded andspun? The miner had to dig for 
the ore, the furnace had to smelt it, the foundry 
had to cast it, and the mechanic had to finish the 
various parts of the machines and put them to- 
gether. A long working together of influences 
and events took place before the wool was be- 
gun to be fashioned. 

And when the wool was turned out ready for 
the fabric, it needed coloring. Where were the 
requisite materials for that? They were scatter- 
ed throughout the globe. Some were in Hondu- 
ras, some in the East Indies, and some in other 
countries. And it took the old chemist, or alche- 
mist, a thousand years to develop the science, 
which is now carried forward by Liebig, Chevreul, 
Davy, and other chemists. All these things com- 
ing together, at last color was provided, and the 
wou. was thrown into the dye-vat. 

Then the weaving began; and then, for the 
first time, was seen what was the beginning of all 
these remote workings, that at last had come to 
work together. From a score of directions, and 
from bundreds of different hands, all these ele- 
ments began to point to the same result. And 
every stroke of the loom added, little by little, to 
the cloth. And finally it was obtained from the 
manufacturer, and put upon the back of the poor 
man in the form of a cloak. And for years all 
things had worked togetber to make that cloak. 
And many things worked to make it that you did 
not suspect to have any relation to that result. 

So, while we are in this life experiencing bere 
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a single line, and there a single line, of those 
things which have a beariog upon our welfare, 
we are apt to judge of good or bad, of prosperity 
or adversity, by fragmentary results, not consid- 
ering what the Apostle says—that all things work 
together, aud that if we want to know what 
things are good, and what are bad, we must wait 
and see the outcome, the final issue. 


MAGNITUDE OF GOD’S PLAN. 

Now, in God’s domain, consider the immensity 
of scope; the enormous multitude of details ; the 
remote places and periods; the subtle nature of 
elements. Consider bow vast a moral question is 
presented in the training of one single character, 
or in the issuing of one single life. Consider 
that it includes so wide a space, both in time and 
scope, that it is impossible to trace the connection 
between the different parts. There is not one 
man in a million in whose case it can be done. 
Only here and there a clear, disclosed case comes 
before us, in which we are able to see that 
although it looks as though men had misfortune 
and trouble, yet, after all, all things are working 
for their good; that things which seem hard and 
harsh cre blessings full of bounty. 

But the Apostle, from insight of holy sagacity, 
and from experience, studied from a moral stand- 
point, and, above all, from a revelation of the 
Spirit of God within him, had learned that in the 
events of human life, ‘7 a man once joins himeelf 
heartily and thoroughly to God and to men, all 
things shall, in the eud, however they may touch 
him, and however they may seem to-day or to- 
morrow, work together for good. In the end 
where? In the future world? Tes, that, of 
course, as the highest consummation; but in this 
world, too. In the present life, and in the life to 
come, godliness is profitable. 

This all rests upon the central truth that God 
governs the world actively toward a moral result ; 
that he employs every agency in it; and that 
those who love him and who follow his commands 
shall be taken care of by him. Should we not 
expect this beforehand? Should we presume be- 
forehand that such a world as this would be spun 
as a boy spins a top, forgetting it, and leaving it 
to run down when the impelling force is with- 
drawn? At least, should we not suppose that it 
was a world to be governed by a Creator? And 
since it is revealed that the Creator is also Fath- 
er, should we not suppose that the Father would 
take oare of his own children? How is it in the 
family, and according to our own experience? 
Do not we see that the meaning of parental love 
and wisdom is, not that the father takes the child 
to give it what it wants, its wants being deduced 
from its imperfect experience and its wayward 
conduct, but that the father, with foresight of 
what the child really needs, and what is really 
for its full and prolonged happiness, is bending 
all the energy of the household to give to the 
child the things that are best for it? That is pa- 
rental experience. $ 

BAD MEN ADHERE TO THEIR FRIENDS. 

But, rising out of the purest sphere of human 
endeavor into one of the impurest, how is it in 
political life? There is coarseness, and selfish- 
ness, and treachery, and overreaching, and under- 
mining enough in political life; and yet there is 
t 
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one law that runs all through it, and that is, that 
men favor those that are on their side. They are 
not, perbaps, willing to sacrifice themselves for 
their benefit ; but it is the law even in selfish poli- 
tics that men defend and take cure of their own 
party, of those that believe as they believe, as 
far as possible. I think there are thousands in 
this world who never come any nearer toeknow- 
ing what it is to love, than to feel a kind of politi- 
cal warmth toward those that vote as they vote, 
and steal as they steal, and lie as they lie. And 
if there is this moral thread that runs even 
through selfish lives like a thread of gold through 
a rotten fabric; if it is the instinct of even self- 
ish men to look out for the welfare of their side, 
shall the eternal Father, the everlasting Lover, 
who has given to men this nature which they 
thus feebly follow out, and who gave his own Son 
a ransom for the world—shall he not freely give 
us all the things which we need? If this world 
is in the hands of such a God, and if he adminis- 
ters, I will not say with a nobler virtue, and a 
more pure and illustrious rule, than men possess, 
but as an earthly father administers, or as a po- 
litical man governs, will not that God incline to 
favor those that are on his side, and that belong 
to his family? If God, seeing the end from the 
beginning, knows all the interior wants of the 
soul, kaows what ie the influence of all providen- 
tial secular events, and if men are his children, 
and are to rest on him and trust in him, is it 
strange to suppose that he will make all things 
inure to the benefit of those that love him? Is it 
strange to suppose that he will be sure to make 
our real good, and not our apparent, the end and 
aim of administration ? 
THE BODY; ITS VALUE. — 

We have a physical life which goes but a cer- 
tain way ; which is important, to be sure, while 
it lasts, but which will soon lie down in the grave. 
I do not believe God despises the body. There 
was a time of asceticism when men believed that 
the body was a great curse, and that their busi- 
ness was to despise it, and in every way possible 
tread upon it; but the body is very good for the 
purpose for which it was made. It is only when 
we worship it, and exalt it out of its sphere, that 
it becomes bad. God made it on purpose, and 
he keeps making it over and over again. And 
all the necessities of the body are a part of God’s 
economy. He feeds the sparrow and man alike. 
He makes, in the economy of nature, provision 
for all real bodily wants. 

Now, many men judge of God's moral govern- 
ment by the events of life as related to their 
bodies, Many men, if they have enough to eat 
and driok and wear, and a place to sleep; if they 
have that which satisfies their physical demands, 
they say. God is good to me.” Good to them? 
Ten thousand angels have chanted over their 
head immortal melodies ; but they were sealed in 
their higher faculties, and they did not bear them. 
God has sent out to a man from the spheres above 
bands of glorified spirits with gifte which go to 
make manhood, but manhood was not valued by 
him except so far as the body was concerned, and 
the spirits came back with all the gifte—hopes, 
and faiths, and cverlasting visions of gladness 
and love. So God says to some lower sprite, 
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“Carry him something to eat; and then the 


man says, Now God is good to me.“ And pet, 


the life of the body is the least part of human 
life; for it is soon at an end. And if God should 
measure his providential government to you and 
me by the things that relate to our bodily comfort, 
he would administer to the poorest part of us. 
Blessed be God, all things work together for our 
good, but not always for the good of our bodies. 
SOCIAL LIFE. 

There is something higher than the life of the 
body. There is a social life, which is a step far- 
ther advanced. There is a power of the soul to 
take in the interests of others; to twine about 
them, and lean on them; and to bless them in 
leaning. And the life of social relation has this 
significance: that though it may not yet be a 
blessed literature, it is the alphabet of a litera- 
ture ; though it may not have many words spelled 
out, it has the potency to spell everlasting lore 
of gladness. 

God governs more by the social nature than by 
the body. This, instead of leading men to think 
of their physical wants, leads them to think of the 
wants of their affections. You are proud, and 
your pride stands in the way of your social im- 
provement. Now, how shall that pride be dis- 
posed of? There flowed the Croton River. For 
ages it poured its waters into the already full 
Hudson. And the old city of New York sweltered 
in summer, and was nasty the year round, for 
want of water. The idea was conceived of bring- 
ing down the Croton. But how could it be 
brought? There were low places across which it 
had to be carried, and there were high places that 
had to be pierced to allow it to pass. The engi- 
neer took the levels, and ran the line, and built 
the tunnels and bridges; and how many fillings 
up, and gradings down, were necessary before the 
work was completed of carrying this refreshing 
stream and distributing it through the streets of 
the city—for like a vast arterial system, it pul- 
sates, and carries life along its arteries. There 
are sweet affections in the human soul that would 
be refreshing and life-giving if they were only 
brought out where they could be seen and felt; 
but here are ridges of pride that must be tunneled 
or graded down, and there are valleys of vanity 
that must be filled up or bridged over. So God 
sets the engineer of trouble and misfortune to 
work, and a process is undertaken of bringing 
haughty men down, and raising lowly men, un- 
worthily cast down, higher. And men think that 
misfortunes and troubles are strange instruments 
of God's providence. It may seem so to you; 
but God says, “ It is plain enough to me what I 
am doing.“ Here is a man that, for certain rea- 
sons, is not answering the ends of his being; and 
God says, Now, let me do the work for you ;” 
and he deals with him, and in a way that causes 
him pain. But what of that? Every single step 
taken to set a diamond would be one of pain if 
the diamond had nerves. The process of digging 
out would be painful; the process of grinding 
would be painful. And the process of purifying 
the gold by fire would be painful, if the gold had 
nerves. The processes are all processes of attri- 
tion, from the time that the diamond is taken out 
of the ground till it is placed in the bosom of 
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beauty, to flame evermore—symbolic of pure 
thoughts and things. 

And so, on the social plane, every step to make 
men better is a step of pain and suffering ; but it 
is to make the soul flash like the diamond, for the 
glory of God. All things work together for good, 
if you only knew what they are working for. 

THE SPIRIT-LIFE BEYOND THIS. 

But there is something higher than the social 
nature of man. Although it is vastly higher and 
more worthy of consideration than the body, it 
is, comparatively speaking, very low. You do 
not know anything about the just beyond. We 
substitute imaginings, or conceit, or ponderous 
knowings drawn from earthly things, for the efflu - 
ent and unvailed glory of the otber world, which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of 
man conceived. But this one thing we know— 
that when, being sons of God, we shall see him, 
we sball be satisfied with him, for we shall be 
like him. We are to be transformed by the power 
of the divine Spirit that has created us into such 
an image of God, that when we stand in heaven, 
all our thoughts will be parallel with God’s 
thoughts. Our thoughts will not compare with 
his in magnitude ; but as the little child runs pit- 
a-pat by the side of the father, holding the father’s 
hand, so our child-thoughts, taking hold of God’s 
thought-hands, will go parallel with his thoughts. 
This we know: that the truest partof a man is 
that which does not appear in this world at all. 
Your life is hid—not in the same glorious sense 
in which the Apostle said, “ Your life is hid with 
Christ in God,“ but your true life is hid in you. 
You are all locked up. You do not know what is 
in you. You do not know what that conscience 
means which in your experience has for the most 
part been an inquisitor prying into your conduct, 
and tormenting you. What is the regality of a 
conscience that is at ease and at peace, and that 
has the liberty of administering equity and truth 
and purity in the soul, no man knows, or can 
know, in this life. Faith of the invisible—who 
knows what that is? What would an owl say of 
daylight if placed as a witness on the stand to 
testify concerning it? The very structure of his 
eye is such that he can not know anything about 
it. And yet, an owl knows as much about day- 
light as we do about the great invisible realm, or 
of that faith which ministers to us of the things of 
that realm. Our knowledge of faith, in practical 
life, is about like our knowledge of the gold in the 
mountains of California, when we find specks of 
gold in the quartz that we take from the surface 
of the ground. Our noblest faculties—our vene- 
ration, by which we are impelled to reverence 
God, and worship him; our love [benevolence] 
that makes kindred every living creature, from 
God on his throne to the poorest human being on 
the globe; the element of holy thought; nobility 
of purpose; round and perfect manhood, made 
translucent, transparent, by the glory of moral 
traits —we have seen none of these things here. 
We wait to see them in the land to which we are 
going. But God saw them from the beginning ; 
and he is governing in this world, not for what is 
best for your body just now, nor even for what is 
best for your social disposition, but for what is 
best for your life of immortality and glory beyond 
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the grave. Blessed be God, he does not adminis- 
ter to the seed, but to the blossom and the fruit. 
He does not see, as we do, only the beginning. 
He takes a perspective. He holds every man up, 
and looks at him—from stem to stern, clear 
through; and not as in the harbor, but as riding 
across the ocean to the far distant haven. He 
watches us in the whole process of our develop- 
ment; and he declares, “ My providence, that 
notes the falling of the sparrow, and registers the 
hairs of your head, counting them, causes all 
things to work together for your good.“ We see 
it in some measure, even in tbis world, but the 
revelation of it, in its fullness and glory, is to be 
only in the world to come. 

And now, Christian brethren, with this simple 
illustration of what is meant by this declaration 
of the working together of all things for our good, 
of God’s administration of affairs for our benefit 
here and hereafter, let me ask how many of yon 
have come to a conviction of this truth? I will 
not ask how many of you can say, with the lordly 
voice of Paul, that mightiest of the sons of the 
Church, “I know.” He spoke so that the Jews 
heard him, and bis words are rolling down still, 
and they will sound to the end of time. That 
honest and noble man, out of the midst of euffer- 
ing, emerged to declare, “ I know that all things 
work together for good.” When tears dropped 
down from his eyes like rain, when every single 
sense of his body ached with deprivation and per- 
secution, when he was looked upon as the off- 
scouring of the world and the filth of the earth, 
when he was beset by every conceivable mischief, 
he stood up and said, I know that all things 
work together for good.” 

GOOD RISING OUT OF BASENESS. 

Go to some of those old cities of Europe. Go 
into those streets of huckstering Jews, where self- 
ishness rules; or into those streets whicb, from 
shop to shop, and from house to bouse, reek with 
drunkenness and lecherous debauchery, and what 
do you meet in the center of these haunts of cor- 
ruption? Right out of the midst of festering pas- 
sions there springs the form of some stately cathe- 
dral, which lifts its tower high in the air, and out 
of whose belfry sound out, every hour of the day 
and the night, clear, sweet-ringing bells, that 
speak of God and heaven. And out of the low 
and degraded experiences of men rises this apos- 
tolic cathedral, this noble old soul of Paul, from 
whose belfry, in every hour of time, shall be 
heard rolling out the words, “I know tbat all 
things shall work together for good.” Let the 
world wrangle as it may, there is a faith, a 
knowledge, a certainty, that all things are work- 
ing together for good. There were heart-longings 
of God for you before you were born. When 
you were in the darkness of inexperience, God 
showered down light upon you. He has always 
watched over you. He never left nor forsook 
you. He has had purposes of mercy and love 
for you. All the economy of your life has been 
administered by a sympathizing God for your 
good for ever and for ever. 

I am convinced, with the Apostle, that nothing 
shall separate us from the love of God. With him 
I can say, “Iam persuaded that neither death, 
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nor life’’—death, when we long to live, nor life, { 
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when we long to die—“ nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor powera, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor. any other crea- 
tare, shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” All 
the forces that stand between us and God’s 
throne we know not—God knows ; but rone of 
them shall separate us from the love of God. 
There is my bope; there is my confidence. 

Have you this faith ?—the faith, not of your 
faithfulness to Christ, but of Christ's faithfulness 
to you; not of your love, but of his love; not of 
your power, but of God's power; not of your 
purpose, but of God’s eternal purpose by which 
he will save you witb an everlasting salvation. 
O soul, so saved, so enrefuged, return every day 
unto that rest! If business calls you forth where 
dangers beset you, as the necessity for food calls 
the bird forth where hawks imperil it, fly back 
again to that rest. Return unto thy rest, O my 
soul! for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with 
thee.” 

Blessed be the name of the Lord that loved us, 
and gave himself for us; and may he redeem us, 
and make ns kings and priests before God! 


Dhustology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us In all our Investigations of the various phenomena of 
ife—Cubanis, 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR MINISTERS. 


[Ovr friend and contributor, Rev. J. L. Corning, 
writes on this subject very sensibly as follows. 
Other brain-workers, as well as clergymen, may 
make a practical application of his remarks. ] 

“A good brother preacher, who is fighting 
chronic neuralgia at Clifton Springs with wet- 
sheet packs and wheaten grits, writes me as fol- 
lows: ‘I wish you would suggest to me some 
good. practical, concise work on Physiology, by 
which I can make myself better acquainted with 
my fleshly self.’ 

“ On reflection, I have concluded to make a 
public response to this request, that some hun- 
dreds of preachers, in like case, may, if possible, 
get a benefit. I never hear that a man has begun 
to tinker up his damaged physiology that I do 
not groan in spirit for him. In euch circum- 
stances, one gets into a fearful dilemma. To 
think about one’s aches and ails almost inevitably 
leads to new morbid conditions both of body and 
mind; and not to think about them may be even 
more disastrous. I have heard people say that a 
man never should think that he bas gota stomach ; 
but I know men who have lived on that maxim 
til] they had little stomach left to think of. Per- 
haps this is good orthodoxy for a wood-sawyer, 
but it is dangerous doctrine for a student, who is 
constantly liable to damage digestion in two ways, 
first by over-eating or an injudicious dietary as 
to quality, and then by an excessive expenditure 
of nervous furce through the brain. A preacher 
of active mentality will not be likely to pass the 
meridian of life without waking up to the neces- 
sity of a wise regimen for the care of his body, 
and how many of us have learned by bitter ex- 
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perience that cure is a more costly affair than 
prevention would have been a full hundred-fold. 
When I hear that a preacher has had a grand 
physical smash-up. and is laid up on a hydro- 
pathic dry-dock, or is taking the more carnal 
treatment of European travel, I bave certain per- 
sonal memories which make me sigh for his de- 
liverance from the house of bondage. Poor 
fellow! he is in a spider's web, and when will he 


get out? When he is at the outermost verge, the 


doctors tell him that three months, gay. of med- 
icating will retimber him, and so he ventures into 
the toils; and when the three months of thrall- 
dom bave been meekly endured, lo! one morning 
AEsculapius orders him to run out his tongue, 
puts his finger on a little throbbing epot just over 
one of the carpal bones, gives an ominous look, 
and says that six months more in Egypt may 
complete his cure; and then he gives up and 
goes down into the spider’s den, and then how 
bis blood gets sucked out- for greenbacks are 
blood to ministers! Perhaps the poor valetudi- 
narian will get mad by-and-by, pronounce all 
doctors a humbug and all the pathies sbeer 
quackeries, jump upon a horse and take a thou- 
sand miles of trotting hygiene—medicine “ well 
shaken when taken.” If so, no matter much 
which cures him, the indignation or the horse- 
flesh, so that he gets well, stops moping, and 
goes bravely to work. But my aquatic brother, 
steaming in Dr. Foster’s packs at Clifton Springs, 
wants a text-book of physiology. Now let me 
premise that there is no science in which mere 
theory is so worthless without the supplement of 
independent thought as that which pertains to 
the structure and care of the body. Carpenter 
and Draper can tell you how many bones and 
muscles you have got. Liebig, Dr. Prout, and 
Pereira can tell you the chemistry of food. Gra- 
ham and Alcott can give you vegetarianism till 
you shall seem to be resolving into an esculent 
root. But none of these, nor a score of others 
whose names stare down upon my desk from the 
physiological shelf of my library, can be common- 
sense to a man. None of them can be a law to 
him. After all the scientific erudition with which 
they may stuff his brain and vex his nerves, he 
will find a mine of sense in that saying of Lord 
Bacon’s, ‘There is a wisdom in the regimen of 
health beyond the rules of physic; a man's own 
observation what he finds good of, and what 
he finds hurt of, is the best physic to preserve 
health.’ 


“Nevertheless, books are of great utility, and 


the rapid multiplication of popular treatises on 
physiology and hygiene is one of the most cheer- 
ing signs of the times. The very best book that 
I ever read for a beginner is ‘Miss Beecher’s 
Letters to the People on Health and Happiness.’ 
This lady has rendered a service to the world in 
the department of health hardly less than that of 
her gifted brother in the department of reform. 
Then there are the health publications of Fowler 
and Wells. all valuable as far as my knowledge 
goes, though one need not swallow Dr. Trall's 
vegetarianism whole, unless he so elects. Dr. 


. Trall, by the way, can teach any minister a world 


of valnable knowledge in his ‘ Encyclopedia,’ 
which I keep always at my elbow. Of course, I 
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do not forget the works of Dr. Hall, every one of 
wbich a minister ought to read. Add to these 
tbose precious little books of Dr. George Moore, 
published by the Harpers, particularly his 
‘Health, Disease, and Remedy,’ and you have a 
library of wisdom which, if a man but half lives 
up to, will make him skillful in physical care and 
culture. And so farewell for this time, my dear 
aquatic brother, and my parting wish for you is 
that your watery tuition may not turn you into 
that duck which Tom Hood tells about, who quit 
wet sheets and douches in disgust, crying, Quack! 
quack! quack!“ z 
INTERESTING STATISTICS. 


Tux earth is inhabited by 1,288,000,000 of in- 
habitants, namely, 396,000,000 of the Caucasian 
race; 552,000,000 of the Mongolian race; 196, 
000,000 of the Ethiopian ; 1,000,000 of the Amer- 
ican Indian, and 200,000,000 of the Malay races. 
All these respectively speak 3,064 languages, and 
profess more than 1,000 different religions. 

The amount of deaths is 333.333,333 per annum, 
or 91,954 per day, 3,730 per hour, 60 per minute, 
or 1 per second; so that at every pulsation of 
our hearts a human being dies. This loss is com- 
pensated by an equal or greater number of births. 

The average duration of life throughout the 
globe is 83 years. One fourth of its population 
dies before the seventh year, and one half before 
the seventeenth. Out of 10, 000 persons only one 
reaches his bundredth year, only one in 500 his 
eightieth, and only one in 100 his sixty- fifth. 

Married people live longer than unmarried 
ones, and a tall man is likely to live longer than 
a sbort one. Until the fiftieth year women have 
a better chance of life than men; but beyond 
that period the chances are equal. Sixty-five 
persons out of 100 marry. The months of June 
and December are those in which marriages are 
most frequent. Children born in spring are gen- 
erally stronger than those born in other seasons. 
Births and deaths chiefly occur at night. The 
number of men able to bear arms is but one 
eighth of the population. 

The nature of the profession exercises a great 
influence on longevity ; thus, out of one hundred 
of each of the following professions, the number 
of those who attain their seventieth year is— 
among clergymen, 42; agriculturists, 40; traders 
and manufacturers, 33; soldiers, 32; clerks, 32; 
lawyers, 29; artists, 28; professors, 27; and 
physicians, 24, so that those who study the art of 
prolonging the lives of others are most liable to 
die early, probably on account of the effluvia to 
which they are exposed. 

There are in the world 855,000,000 of Chris- 
tians, 600,000,000 professing some of the Asiatic 
religions, 160,000,000 of Mohammedans, 200,000,- 
000 of Pagans, and 5,000,000 of Jews. Of the 
Christians, 170,000,000 profess the Catholic, 76,- 
000,000 the Greek, and 80,000,000 the Protestant 
creeds. In Great Britain there are subdivisions 
among Christians, who have not less than 150 
different creeds. Which is right? 

—_—_—) Pe — 

Pratse is the handmaid of virtue, but the maid 

is much oftener wooed than the mistress. 
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BABY ANGELBEN. 


BY JESSIE CARKOLL. 


Basy ANGELEEN reposes; 
Lips of red, sweeter than roses, 
Ope and smile; 
Winsome prattler! it may be 
Of the angels dreameth she 
All the while. 


Tiny form, so finely molded, 

Rounded arm on bosom folded. 
Eyes of blue, 

That the silken lashes cover: 

Could you know her, you would love her, 
(Not as we do.) 


Shining ones have been around her— 
With a glory they have bound her 
Golden hair; 
Oh! she is our heart's best treasure— 
Little minister of pleasure 
Pays the care. 


Precious, precious bud of being— 
May the eye of the All-seeing 
Guard her ever! 
Wicked spirits neer deceive her, 
Holy angels weep to leave her 
Ah, no! never! 
Latanp Loner, Rnopx Isranp. 


— — —— 
TAKING PLASTER CASTS. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks, “ Can you give the pro- 
cess of making a cast from a mold so as to have 
the interior hollow ?? Ans.—We will reply first 
by an illustration. Take a quantity of melted 
tallow, and pour it into a glass bottle, cork up 
the bottle and roll it around so that the tallow 
shall flow over every part of the surface. It will 
soon get cool and adhere to the inner surface of 
the bottle, and the shell of tallow will be only so 
thick as the quantity of the material will make it. 
If more tallow were poured in, and the process 
of rolling it about were resumed, it would in- 
crease the thickness of the shell to any required 
extent. Suppose a mold made for casting a 
human head, of course it would be made in parts 
and joined. That mold could he waxed or 
greased so that the plaster cast would not adhere 
to it firmly. The parts would be put together 
and tied so that they should not become displaced, 


and the plaster would be stirred up about as. 


thick as batter for buckwheat cakes. Of course 
it is calcined plaster, which will harden pretty 
quickly after being wet up with cold water. 
This batter or thin plaster is poured into the 
mold, and tbe mold turned around and around, 
so that the liquid plaster will fiow over every 
part of the inner surface of the mold. The oper- 
ator continues to roll the mold till the plaster 
ceases to flow. If one batch or quantity thus 
poured io should not be sufficient to make a cast 
so thick as is requisite, let another quantity be 
stirred up in like manner and poured in, and the 
mold rolled as before. This will make a second 
thickness, and even a third or fonrth thickness 
can be added. Then lay the mold aside for 
twenty minutes or half an bour, for the plaster 
to become ret, when the strings may be taken off 
and the parts of the mold gently loosened and 
carefully removed from the cast, when it will 
stand out in all ita whiteness and glory, and be 
an exact counterpart of the interior surface of 
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the mold, and will be hollow. If it bas been 
skillfully manipulated, every part of the cast will 
be almost exactly alike in thickness. If too lit- 
tle plaster is used, so that the cast is very thin, a 
longer time would be required for the plaster to 
harden, so as not to break in taking the mold off. 

It is more trouble to make the mold than it is 
to make the cast from the mold. You do not ask 
for this, but we think it best now to give the 
method. We will begin in simple form If the 
cust of an egg should be required, take a small 
dish, or say a clam-shell. and fill it with wetted 
plaster. Take the egg and oil it,and imbed it 
just half its bigness in the plaster, and let the 
plaster harden and the egg lie in the plaster. It 


is presumed that the surface of the plaster around 
the egg will form a straight, clean edge. If it 
should not, it should be carefully smoothed with 
a knife. This, by a skillful hand, can be done 
while tbe plaster is moist or quite soft. When 
hardened, take the point of a knife and bore some 
little flaring holes in the plaster around the egg 
as it lies imbedded io the plaster. These holes 
may be a quarter of an inch deep, in the form of 
an inverted pyramid. Then take oil on a brush 
and. oil the edge of this first balf of the mold, 
especially these little holes; and oil the top part 
of the egg. Then mix up more plaster, and with 
a spoon pour it on the top of the egg, and let it 
flow down on to the edge of the first half of the 
mold in which the egg is still imbedded; and 
when the egg is completely covered, and of suffi- 
cient thickness for the mold, let it get bard, and 
then take the top part of the mold off, and remove 
the egg from the under half. Then whittle a 
place at one end to pour the plaster in; half the 
hole being in each half of the mold. The mold 
will be held in place by little pins or teeth that 
have been formed on the last half and fit into the 
small pyramidal holes previously bored. Then, 
the mold being oiled nicely and put together, and 
fastened by a string, the plaster may be poured 
in, and the mold filled up solid. Precisely one 
half the egg having been imbedded in each half 
of the mold. it will easily come off the cast and 
reveal the form of the original pattern. A slight 
seam will be seen on the cast, which with a knife 
can be carefully removed, and you have the cast 
of the egg. 

If a human hand were to be cast, it might be 
imbedded just half way, and care taken that the 
plaster all around rises just to the middle line of 
the fingers, so that it would draw from the mold 
without pressure, then pour plaster on the upper 
half in the same manner as on the upper half of 
the egg. And when the mold is taken from the 
band and put together, the cast of the hand can 
be made just like the cast of the egg. 

We advise raw hands not to work at taking 
casts of the head till they have tried eggs and 
hands and other objects, such as irregular- formed 
potatoes pears, etc. And there must be as many 
pieces to the mold as may be required to take 
the mold off from a solid casting without break- 
ing the mold or the casting. 

fn taking tbe cast of a face, the subject is 
usually laid on his back, quills are put in the 
noee to maintain breathing, and something is 
laid around the bead back as far as the ears, and 
a front-piece made that can be taken off and the 
edges whittled smooth, the pin holes or dowel 
places made, put back on the face with the edge 
oiled, and the back-head taken in like manner. 
But the bair must be filled with soap or paste, 
and laid in solid masses, so as not to stick to the 
mold or become imbedded in it, otherwise there 
will be a double grief—one for the artist and the 
otber for bis luckless subject. When the mold is 
ready,a cast is taken, generally solid, and the 
mold broken off in small pieces—the cast finiehed 
smoothly, and a new mold made in small parts, 
so thut it can be taken off, and when this is dried 
and oiled, nice casts of the face and head are made. 


BUSINESS RULES FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Tae world estimates men by their success in 
life, and, by general consent, permanent success 
is evidence of superiority. 

Never, under any circumstances, assume a re- 
ponsibility you can avoid consistently with your 
duty to yourself and others. In other words, 
mind your own business.“ 

Base all your actions upon a principle of jus- 
tice, preserve your integrity of character, and in 
doing this never reckon on the cost. 

Remember that self-interest is more likely to 
warp your judgment than all other circumetances 
combined ; therefore look well to your duty when 
your interest is concerned. 

Never attempt to make money at the expense 
of your reputation. 

Be neither lavish nor miserly; of the two 
avoid the latter. A mean man is universally de- 
spised, but public favor is a stepping-stone to 
preferment; therefore generous feelings should 
be cultivated. 

Promise but little; think much. and do more. 


Let your expenses be such as to leave a bal- 
ance in your pocket. Ready money is alwaysa 
friend in need. 

Keep clear of lawsuits, for even if you gain 
your case, yon are generally a loser. 

Avoid both borrowing and lending. 

Liquor drinking. smoking cigars, and chewing 
tobacco are bad habits; they impair the mind 
and pocket, and lead to a waste of time. They 
tend to let one down, but never to lift one up, in 
the regard of the virtuous and the good. 

Never relate your misfortunes to others, and 
never grieve over what you can not prevent. 


— — — 


Women EufOnATNG.— The journals of Brest, 
France, announce the departure from that port of 
the frigate Sybille, with a convoy of emigrants 
for the French colony of New Caledonia, in the 
Pacific. The Sybille has already made three 
voyages with emigrants, many of whom have 
since married young women brought up by pub- 
lic charity in France, and who had voluntarily 
gone out. Those women received dowries from 
the Empress, and are so well satisfied with their 
lot, that several have written to Paris to induce 
their former companions to follow. Regular 
communications have been established between 
Porte-de-France, the chief town of the colony, 
and Sydney, io Australia. 


[So it ought to be with the surplus women of 
our Eastern States. Our Western States and Ter- 
ritories are drawing off the men in great num- 
bers, which leaves some thousands of marriage- 
able women unprovided for. Having obtained a 
foothold in the new country, the men would be 
glad to have the companionship of woman, and 
there could be no impropriety in facilitating the 
emigration of women to the West. What kind- 
hearted philanthropist will move in this matter! 
Who will subscribe toward fitting up a ship and 
paying the passage say of the first 500 New 
England ladies to California, Oregon, Nevada, 
and other Western States? Men of the West! 
will you prepare new homes? Will you receive 
your other and “ better halves?” Think it up, 
talk it up, and then go to work. We will help.] 


Ir a great fool is breaking your windows by 
pelting them with guineas, you are a greater one 


if you sally forth to cudgel him. 


>. 
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Fie. 1.—Dracram. 


“Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
Por eoul ts form, and doth the body make. Spenser. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


ANALOGY —Lat. Analogta.—An agreement or like- 
ness between things in some circumstances or efecte, when 
the things are otherwise entirely different.— Webster. 

TRacine analogies calls into exercise Compari- 
son and the perceptive faculties, but especially 
the former, as we necessarily compare the things 
between which an analogy is sought. 

According to Dr. Redfield, Analogy is a dis- 
tinct faculty, having for its physiognomical sign 
the curving of the wing of the nostril upon the 
septum. When large, it causes, be says, a short- 
ening of the posterior part of the opening. The 
faculty of Analogy gives the ability to see the 
relations which exist between things, as between 
the mind and the body, for instance, and is much 
exercised in the study of physiognomy. 

Charles Fourier claims to have discovered 
what he calls “ the law of universal analogy,” a 
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Fie. 2.—CHartes FOURIER. 

knowledge of which enabled him, as he believed, to 

predicate from the structure and growth of a plant 


or an animal the progress and destiny of humanity, 


“the brein-— Webster. 


and the true industrial and social organization of 

society. This law is explained and illustrated at 

length in his works (“ Ouvres de Chas. Fourier,” 
6 vols., Paria, 1845). 

ANALYSIS.—A resolution of anything, 
whether an object of sense or of intellect, into 
its constituent or original elemente; an exame 
ination cf the component parts of a subject, 
each separately, as the words which compose 
a sentence, or the tones of a tune.— Webster. 

a Analysis calls into action the faculty 
. of Individuality in connection with the 
reasoning powers. It is much exercised 
Fia. 8. in the study of the natural sciences. 
Dr. Redfield treats Analysis as a distinct faculty, 
having its physiognomical sign in the nasal spine, 
and, when large, pushing the cartilaginous part 
of the base of the nose — 
downward, so as to MARSS 
cause a prominence on d 
the upper part of tbe 
lip, as shown in fig. 3. 


ANFRACTUOSITY. 
A state of being anfrac- 
tuous, or full of windings =, N } 
and turnings ; a sinuous de ` ; 
pression, like those sep- 4 


It is by means of 
these anfractuosities 
that the greatest possi- 
ble amount of surface is secured in the least pos- 
sible space; and in proportion to their number 
and depth, other things being equal, is found to 
be the mental power indicated by any given 
brain, whether ta- 
ken as represent- 
ing an individual 
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Fig. 4.—YANEEB SULLIVAN. 


or a race. (See 
„Brain.“ 
ANIMALITY.— 


Animal existence or 
nature; the state of 
mere animals.— Web- 
ater. 


Mentally, the 
lower animals are 
developed mainly 
in the propensities or the organs situated in 
the base of the brain, and physiognomically 
their most striking characteristic is the prom- 
inence of the jaws. To sustain animal life and 
propagate their species seem to be the main obt 
jects of their existence, and to these objects their 
organization is made to correspond. When, there- 
fore, we observe in man a conformation approx- 
imating to that of the lower animals, we naturally 
and rightly infer animal tendencies and a low 
order of intelligence. In the heavy base of the 
brain indicated in fig. 4, and in the prominent 
jaws and retreating forehead of fig. 5, we see 
alike the signs of the predominance of the animal 
over the intellectual and moral nature. 

ANTHROPOLOGY —Gr. avSpwarog, man, N, 
discourse. The science of map, considered in his entire 
nature, as composed of body and soul, and subject to 
various modifications from sex, temperament, race, civil- 
ization, etc.— Wedeler. 

Phrenology and Physiognomy, though not, 
strictly speaking, sufficiently comprehensive in 
their scope to cover the whole ground of human 
science, are so co-related with its other branches 


Fie. 5.—ANIMALITY. 


that a knowledge of the whole seems almost 
indispensable to the student. The subject in its 
entireness is now beginning to attract the atten- 


tion it deserves, and several anthropological: 


Fie. 6. 


Fie. 7. 


societies have been organized in Europe. We 
ought to have one here, and shall spare no effort 
to bring into existence such an organization. 

APPROBATIVENESS (12).—Fr. Approbatetté.— 
This faculty looks for the approbation of others, whetber 
deserved or not—whether in a good or a bad cause. It 
makes us attentive to the opinions entertained of us, and 
induces the question, “© What will the worid” or the peo- 
plo “say ?” It is fond of approbation in general, without 
attending to the manner of acquiring it, and may there- 
fore be directed t» objects of the highest importance, as 
well as those that are of no moment, or even hurtful — 
Spurshetm. 

This faculty produces the desire of approbation, admira- 
tion, praise, and fame. Hence it renders us anxious to 
please those whose approval is valued, and makes us at- 
tentive to the opinions which others entertain of ua— 
Combe. 

Love of the approbation of men; sense of character ; 
desire for the favorable estimation and the good opinion 
of others; ambition for distinction and popularity; love 
of fame, etc.— O. & Fowler. 

Locatiox.—Approbativeness is located on the 
upper and back part of the top side-head, at the 
the point marked 12 in the diagram (fig. 1). When 
large, it produces a remarkable fullnees and 
breadth in the upper and back part of the bead. 
From its situation, it can not be successfully rep. 
resented by figures, as many of the other organs 
may. On the skull, it commences about half an 
inch from the lambdoidal suture. 

Puysioexomicas. Sien.—Approbativeness man- 
ifests itself in the face by the lifting of the upper 
lip, sometimes exposing the teeth, as shown in 
fig. 6. It is generally largely developed in the 


Fio. 7.—Joiia DOMNA. 


French, the Irish, and especially in the Negro. 
The latter is no less remarkable for his love of 
praise than for showing his teeth. Growing out 
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of Approbativeness is the Love of Distinction, 
which slightly curls the upper lip, as shown in 
fig. 7, and in the portrait of the Roman Empress 
Julia Domna (fig. 8). Itleads one to be ambitious 
to shine in conversation, literature, or some other 
legitimate line of effort, and to occupy a high po- 
sition generally. Abused or perverted, it some- 
times becomes a mere love of notoriety. The nat- 
ural language of this faculty is the carrying of the 
head backward and a little to the side. It gives 
a graceful rohing motion to the head and body 
when walking, and imparts a pleasing tone to the 
voice. 

Fonorion.—Mr. Combe calls this faculty “ the 
drill master of society ;” and in this capacity it 
leads to acts of moral tendency, as our ill feel- 
ings and selfishness are restrained to please oth- 
ers; but it does not decide what actions are 
praiseworthy and what are not, but merely 
judges these actions in reference to some conven- 
tional standard set up by custom or by the dic- 
tates of the other faculties, and praises or blames 
accordingly as they do or do not conform to this 
standard. “I love vanity” (Approbativeness), 
Dr. Gall says, “ because it gives rise to a thou- 
saod artificial wants, augments the comforts of 
life, embellishes our habitations, and employs and 
gives support to the industrious. It is to it, in a 
great degree, that we are indebted for the flour- 
ishing state of the arte and sciences. Collections 
of sculpture, of paintings, of natural history, of 
books, our gardens, our monuments, our palaces, 
would be paltry or altogether wanting without 
the inspiration of vanity or love of distinction.“ 

PERVERSION.—No faculty is more prone to run 
into excess than Approbativeness. The diversi- 
fied forms in which its activity appears are well 
exposed in Young’s “ Love of Fame.” 


“ The love of praise, howe'er conceal’d by art, 
Reigns, more or less, and glows in every heart: 
The proud, to gain it, tolls on tails endure; 

Tne modest shun it, but to muke it sure. 

Oer globes and scepters, now on thrones it swolls, 
Now trims the midnight lamp in coliege cells; 
‘Tis Tory, Whig; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads, 
Harangues in senates, squeaks in masquerades ; 
It aids the dancer’s heel, the writer’s head, 

And heaps the plain with mountains of the dead ; 
Nor ends with lite, but nods in sable plumes, 
Adorns our hearse, and flatters on our tombs.” 


Mr. Combe says: 
„When the development of Love of Approba- 
tion is excessive, while the regulatipg organs are 


deficient, it is the cause of great unhappiness. It 
renders the little girl at school miserable, if her 


dress and the style of living of ber parents are - 


not equal to those of the parents of ber associates. 
It overwhelms the artist, autbor, or public speak- 
er with misery, if a rival is praised in the journals 
in higher terms than himeelf. A lady is tormented 
by perceiving in the possession of her acquaint- 
ance finer dresses or equipages than her own. It 
excites the individual to talk of himself, bis affairs 
and connections, so as to communicate to the audi- 
tor vast ideas of his greatness or goodness; i:. 
short, vanity is one form of its ubuse. ‘Sir,’ says 
Dr. Johnson, ‘ Goldsmith is so much afraid of be- 
ing unnoticed, that he often talks merely lest you 
should forget that he is in the company.’ When 
not combined with Conscientiousness and Benev- 
olence, it leads to feigned professions of respect 
and friendship; and many manifest it by promises 
and invitations, never intended to be fulfilled or 
accepted. It, as well as Self-Esteem, prompts to 
the use of the first person; but its tone ia that of 
courteous solicitation, while the J of Self-Esteem 
is presumptuous and full of pretension.” 


ILLUSTRATIVE ExampLes.—-The French are re- 
markable for a large development of this organ, 
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while the English are more noted for Self-Esteem. 
The influence of Approbativeness shows itself in 
the manners, institutions, and daily literature of 
France in an extraordinary degree. Compli- 
ments and praises are the current coin of conver- 
sation, and glory the condiment of the feast of 
life., Americans also generally have the faculty 
largely developed. 
Approbativeness is generally more active in 
woman than in man, shown in her greater love 
for display, fashions, etc., and it has been ob- 
served that a greater number of women than of 
men become insane through excess of this feeling. 


“The organ is possessed by the lower animals. 
The dog is extremely fond of approbation, and 
the horse displays the sentiment, not only in bis 
sensibility to marks of affection, but in his spirit 
of emulation in the race. Dr. Gall mentions 
that in the south of France the peasants attach a 
bouquet to the mules when they have acquitted 
themselves well, and that the animals understand 
it as a mark of approbation, and feel afflicted 
when it is taken away. He mentions, also, that 
he had a female monkey, who, on receiving a 
handkerchief, put it on as a robe, and took extra- 
ordinary delight in seeing it trail behind her as a 
train. In all these creatures the organ is largely 
developed.” 


ARISTOTLE—perbaps one of the greatest scholars 
and philosophers of ancient times, was born 884 B. o., at 
Stagira, a Greek colony of Macedonia, whence his appel- 
lation of “the Stagirite.” Both his father. Nichomachus, 
the private physician of King Amyntas, and his mother, 
Phestis, seem to have belonged to the Macedonian no- 
bility.— New Am. Cyclopedia. 

Aristotle is described in ancient works as be- 
ing slender in person, and having small eyes and 
a weak voice. Plutarch says that when young, 
he had great hesitation in his speech. He was 
accustomed to dress richly, and to wear rings on 
his fingers. He wore no beard, and his hair was 
cut short. He had a large nose and strongly- 
marked features generally. We give his portrait 
(fig. 9) as it has been handed down to us from 
ancient times. It is believed to be authentic. 
He had naturally a weak constitution, but his 
temperate habits enabled him to make the most 
of it. He died at the age of sixty-three years. 

Aristotle wrote on Physiognomy, and though 
his system, so far as it has any fonndation in 
truth, has been embodied in later works, it may 
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be interesting to quote bere a few of the “signs 
of character” as originally described by him. 
We translate from a synopsis which we find in 
Thoré’s “ Dictionnaire de Phrenologie et Physi- 
ognomie.”’ 
Signs of Courage.—An upright carriage of the 
person ; large bones, and robust limbs and body ; 
broad shoulders and chest; a muscular, but not 
too fleshy neck; coarse, strong hair; a sloping 
and not large forehead, and cheeks neither very 


pale nor too red. 

Signs of Timidity.—A stooping body; feeble 
extremities ; small legs; long delicate bands; 
weak, rolling eyes, and soft, fine hair. 

Signs of Ingenuity (Inventive talent).—Soft, 
humid flesh; complexion white, but slightly 
tinged with red; a smooth skin, and hair neither 
coaree nor dark. 

Signs of Shallowness.—A fleshy neck ; a stout 
body, massive thighs ; thick, fleshy, round ankles ; 
large, fleshy jaws, and a fat, round face, much 
broadened at the lower part. 

Signs of Impudence.—Bright, open eyes ; thick, 
red eyelids; bigh shoulders; lively movements ; 
a chest narrow at the top; a round face, and a 
florid complexion. 

Signs of Peevishness.—A dark, dry skin; a 
wrinkled face, and bristling, dark hair. 

He taught that there is a close correspondence 
between the soul and the body, and that they act 
and react upon each other—that grief darkens 
the countenance and joy gives it brightness. He 
also showed that certain forms of body are al- 
ways connected with certain traits of character, 
and that resemblances may be traced between 
men and animals. These resemblances he points 
out at considerable length, but they are often 
merely fanciful. 

His works may be read with profit, even at this 
day, and by the wisest of the moderns. 


——̃ — 
HOW TO TELL A LADY. 


“Signs oF Caaracrer.”—A bachelor has been 
studying female character. He don’t like to be 
laughed at. Here are his conclusions: 


% Two women shall get into an omnibus, and, 
though we never saw one of them before, we shall 
select you the true lady. She does not titter 
when a gentleman, handing up his fare, knocks 
off his hat, or pitches it away over bis nose; nor 
does she receive her ‘ change,’ after this (to him) 
inconvenient act of gallantry, in grim silence. 
Sbe wears not flowered brocade to be trodden 
under foot, nor ball-room jewelry, nor rose-tinted 
gloves; but the lace frill around her face is scru- 

ulously fresh, and the strings under her chin 
have evidently been handled only by dainty fin- 
gers. She makes no parade of a watch, if she 
wears one, nor does she draw off her dark, neatl 
fitting gloves to display ostentatious rings. Still 
we notice, nestling in the straw beneath, such a 
trim little boot, not paper soled, but of an anti- 
consumption thickness ; the bonnet upon her head 
is of plain straw, simply trimmed—for your true 
lady never wears a ‘dress hat’ in an omnibus. 
She is quite as civil to the poorest as to the rich- 
est person who sits beside her—and equally re- 
gardful of their rights. If she attracts attention, 
it is by the unconscious grace of her person and 
manner, not by ostentation of her dress. We are 
quite sorry when she pulls the strap and disap- 
pears ; if we were a bachelor we should go home 
to our solitary den with a resolution to become 
a better and a—married man.” 


[There are other means by which to “tell a 
lady,” accessible to bachelors, which may be 
found in Phrenology—and sensible men avail 
themselves of it. We may add, it is equally 
available to ladies who would know in advance 
the sort of yoke” they will have to carry.] 
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Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happlest of their kind — 
Whom gentio stars unite, and In one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, aud their beings blend, — T homer. 


THE RAPTURE OF A KISS. 
BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 


I oLasr thy waist, I feel thy bosom’s beat; 

Oh, kiss me into faintness, sweet and dim! 
Thou leanest to me as a swelling peach, 
Full-Juiced and mellow, leaneth to the taker’s reach: 
Thy hair ia looscned by the kiss you gave, 

It floods my shoulders o'er; 

Another yet! Oh, as a weary wave 
Sabsides upon the shore, 
My hangry being, with its hopes, its fears— 
~ My heart, like moon-charmed waters, all unrest, 
Yet strong as is despair, as weak as tears, 

Doth faint upon thy breast! 

I feel thy clasping arms—my cheek is wet— 
One kiss! sweet, sweet, another yet! 


L“ Nonsense!” observes the phlegmatic curmudgeon. 
“ Brautiyut!” says Dorothy Dimple. “ Behave youre 
self!” says Miss Pradishness. * Delightful!” say all the 
young people. There are many men of many minds.”] 


— 
L OVB UNDER DIFFICULTIBS. 


In the middle ages, love and marriage were be- 
eet with many difficulties, from which the progress 
of society has since set them free. For instance, 
one class of English ladies of those days was 
subjected to a grievance which, at ite lightest, 
would seem intolerable. These unlucky ladies 
were the widows and daughters of defunct noble- 
men who had been tenants, tn capite as it was 
called, holding directly of the king. Of these 
ladies, his Grace was the natural and legal guar- 
dian, and whichever way their affections might 
turn, they were never able to marry without his 
sanction, or paying smartly for its dispensation. 
The consequence was that these aggrieved per- 
sons, as soon as the lord of the house had been 
borne from it never to return, set their wits to 
work to purchase from their new lord exemption 
from the duty of acknowledging him as the arbi- 
ter of their wooing. 

Under the Norman kings, the widows seem to 
have been uncommonly anxious to wed whom 
they pleased, and cheerfully ready to pay accord- 
ing to tariff for the privilege. To do them jus- 
tice, many of the widows of those days were not 
altogether selfish ; but when they paid down forty 
shillings (equal now to five times as many dollars) 
for the right to marry again according to their own 
liking, they purchased also the wardship of their 
daughters at so much a head, and therewith a 
widow-mother’s authority in the love matters of 
their young ladies. Occasionally this wardship 
of orphan daughters was bought by their brothers; 
in which case the poor girle were often worse off 
than under the guardianship of the king; for the 
hapless damsels not only were forbidden to follow 
the teaching of their own hearts, but were com- 
pelled to obey whatever caprice, connected with 


marriage, had fixed iteelf in the heads of their 


obstinate brethren. 

If young ladies are occasionally addicted to 
repine when the course of love runs not altogether 
smooth, let them think of their great-great-grand- 


mothers iu the days of their bloom and their trial, 
and be patient. 

One of the prettiest features of the olden time 
is to be found in the cases of marriageable sisters 
suddenly left altogether orphans. The pretty 
group, conscious of plumed and bonneted woers 
riding to comfort them, and fearful that these 
might not look so attractive in the king's eyes as 
in those of the orphans who loved them, would 
buy their common freedom in the domains of 
Cupid and Hymen at one round sum; and what 
joyous weddings followed the year after, I leave 
you to imagine! 

The yuuug ladies who could achieve only half 
this amount of emancipation must have been ill- 
used by the lovers themselves, who fuiled to come 
to the rescue. Perhaps the woers were, as yet, 
rather hoped for than expected. In either case, 
the emanvipation, whereby, after due payment, 
the Crown agreed not to compel the lady to 
marry, and the lady, on the other hand, agreed 
not to wed without the sanction of the Crown, was 
only a sham emancipation, and no true measure 
of the liberty of love. 


In this Matrimonial Exchequer Court, the close 
bargains that were now and then driven by the 
king—the poor ladies were tractable enough— 
were marvelous. In the reign of King John, 
Sarah, widow of Thomas de Burgh, paid down the 
then very sufficient sum of two hundred marks, 
for permission to marry whomsoever she pleased. 
When she looked over her license she found the 
fall liberty with a brace of exceptions, one at 
least of which, perhaps both, might have embar- 
rassed her, and defeated Sarah’s chief object. 
Especial exception was taken against her espoue- 
ing a Scotsman or a Man of Kent! Now, if the 
widow happened to be worshiped by two ador- 
ers to whom such description particularly applied, 
I think Dame Sarah was cheated out of her money ; 
and also out of a mare, for she was required to 
add one to the marks before she obtained the 
above-named privilege, with its significant limit- 
ations. | 

Special exceptions were also occasionally made 
by the ladies, generally by the widows. Thus, 
in the last-mentioned reign, there was a certain 
Helen (or Helenoise) de Tindal, beautiful and 
proud as —— well, the best illustration I can 
recall to mind of majestic pride and graceful 
widowed beauty is the late Mrs. Faucit, when 
she played Lady Allworth; and we will assume, 
that the lovely Dame de Tindal was as fair and as 
becomingly haughty as she. The king, I think, 
held her in ward, and probably assigned as 
Helena’s second husband one Robert de Cardwil, 
for the records of the Excbequer Cour: contain 
her earnest solicitations to be freed from marrying 
and endowing a man who boasted of being her 
husband, and wbo was nothing more, as she de- 
clares, than her seneschal. “At all events,“ 
says the perplexed widow, “let me not be forced 
to this unless the Church decrees it“ I do not 
know how this knotty affair ended. Probably a 
few more hundred marks set the widow free. 

Sometimes widows only asked to be spared for 
atime. In 1140, Lucy, the widowed Countess of 
Chester, paid down five hundred silver marks, 
that she might be allowed to remain unmarried 


— 
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for, at least, five years. I have already noticed 
how licenses to marry were accorded under cer- 
tain restrictions regarding natives of specified lo- 
calities. 

Some of the fines paid for licenses were not 
confined to money and palfreys. Philip Fitz- 
Robert gave to King Joho besides two hundred 
pounds, one hundred bacons and one hundred 
cheeses for the wardship of the person and lands 
of young Ivo de Munby, undertaking that the 
youth should not be married without the sanction 
of the king and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

When Sir Robert Fitz-Hamon asked his daugb- 
ter Mabel ‘to marry Robert, the natural son of 
Henry I., the only objection the youog lady made 
was to the effect, that she did not very well see 
how she could become the wife of a man who had 
but one name. The king met this objection by 
calling his son Robert Fitzroy— the popular voice 
called him Robert Consul—and Mabel, who thus 
helped to give a fashion to surnames, was but too 
happy to make him, not only her husband, but 
Earl of Gloucester, she being Countess by right 
of heirship ; and a right worthy husband fell, in 
this case, to the lot of a right worthy lady. She 
obtained bim at less cost than Geoffrey de Man- 
deville obtained Isabella, a future Countess of 
Gloucester, as wife, from Henry III., to whom he 
is said to have paid a sum equivalent to $1,000,000 
of our present money ! 

In those old days, the husband took any title 
enjoyed by his wife only when the latter became 
a mother. Philip would have called himself King 
of England had Mary achieved that wished-for 
consummation. The law has been less indulgent 
to the ladies than to their mates. In 1661 the 
Lords declared that the Dowager Baroness Dacre 
had forfeited her peerage by marrying with a 
commoner. “A dowager peeress,’”’ they said, 
“on a marriage with a commoner, can no longer 
be a dowager peeress. She can not be dowager 
of one and wife to another at the same time.” 
Some dowagers, however, have acted as if this 
law had not been established. 


— 
BIGNS OF LOVE. 


A WRITER in Fraser’s Magazine enumerates 
some of the signs of the “tender passion” as fol- 
lows: 

Love! can we discuss a topic endless, bound- 
lesa, unfathomable, in a single paragraph? The 
number of volumes that have been written on it 
since the creation is incalculable ; and yet asa 
principle or instinct within us it remains involved 
in mystery. What is love? Shakspeare gives us 
the elements of which it is composed — 

Good shepherd ! tell this youth what "tle to love. 

It is to be made all of sighs and tears; 

It is to be made all of faith and service; 

It ts to be all made of fantasy, 

All made of passton and all made of wishes ; 

All adoration, duty, and obedience ; 

All humbleness, al! patience, all impatience, 

All purity, all trial, all observance !—As You Like R. 

Where is its seat? You place your hand on 
your heart, madam. Now, anatomists tell us 
that the heart in its material composition is in- 
capable of all sensation whatever. Uncle Toby’s 
theory on this subject was unique, after he had 
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ridden briskly from a visit to the widow. How 
much more poetic is the pillow prepared for it by 
the Greek tragedian : 

Thou, Love, who sleepest through the live-long night 

On the soft couch of virgin-beauty’s cheek ! 

According to Cicero, Aristarchus the musician, 
dwelling on his fiddle-strings, made love the re- 
sult of a certain nervous tension. How far is 
thisfrom the truth? Shakspeare is more compre- 
hensive and less definite. Listen to the moon- 
struck Duke: 

How will she love when the rich golden shaft 

Has killed the flock of all affections else 

That live in her! when liver, brain, and heart, 
These sovereign thrones, are all supplied and filled. 

A lady might perhaps be startled at such an 
expression of devotedness as this—‘ Allow me for 
the remainder of my life to dedicate my liver to 
your service!’ If Mr. Samuel Weller had used 
this formula, he would have added—‘ As the 
bilious gen'l'man said to the brandy bottle.’ 

If there be a mystery about the internal causa- 
tion of loye, there is less dispute about its outward 
evidence : 

A slight blush, a soft tremor, a calm kind 

Of gentle feminine delight, and shown 

More in the eyelids than in the eyes— 
are ‘the best tokens of love,’ according to a noble 
poet, for whose memory, to say the truth, we have 
no great respect. Sophocles, though a married 
man with an unruly honsehold, could yet describe 
the manifestations of the soft emotion: 

Love beaming from the eyelids’ fringe prevails. 
Horace tells us that he was convicted of the ten- 
der weakness by his ‘languor and silence, and 
deep-drawn sighs.’ Hear Mr. Burke — When,’ 
he says, ‘ we have before ussuch objects as excite 
love and complacency, the body is affected, so far 
as I could observe, much in the following man- 
ner: The head reclines something on one side ; 
the eyelids are more closed than usual, and the 
eyes roll gently with an inclination to the object; 
the mouth is a little opened, and the breath drawn 
slowly, with now and then a low sigh ; the whole 
body is composed, and the hands fall idly to the 
sides. All this is accompanied with an inward 
sense of melting and languor. In reference to 
this description some might perhaps be inclined 
to say, with the madman: 

Thou mayest admire how I could e’er address 
Such features to love’s work. 

On looking up the last paragraph, we are ap- 
palled at the number of our quotations; and yet 
we have not half exhausted the stock of them that 
crowds upon our memory. From Anacreon to 
Ovid, from Ovid to Moore, from Moore to the last 
puling rbymester in the Lady’s Magazine, we 
might make extracts that would fill a volume.“ 

— Ä—— 


Ixsaxrrr.— All the lunatic asylums in Canada 
are represented as overcrowded. A new private 
one has lately been established on the St. Foy 
Road. near Quebec, by Mr. Wakeman, formerly 
and for many years of the Beauport Asylum.— 
Boston Medical Journal. 


[What is the cause? Why should our cool- 
headed neighbors in Canada go crazy? Would 
not a little Phrenology do them good? Teach 
the people Phrenology, and they can all better 
regulate their passions and emotions. 


— 


THE MARRIAGE OF PRIEST S. 


A JOURNAL which exerts considerable influence 
on public opinion, the Temps, of Paris, has re- 
cently inserted in its columns a series of articles 
on the legal right of priests in France to marry. 
This piquant controversy has excited the serious 
attention of the educated classes, and has called 
forth keen remonstrances in the Ultramontane 
camp. No one denies to the Roman Church the 
right to impose on its clergy the obligation of 
celibacy. Every religious communion is at liber- 
ty to adopt its own rules, provided there be no 
infringement of social morality ; and if the Pope 
comes to an understanding with councils and 
bishops to forbid priests to marry, the law of the 
land has nothing to do with it. 

But the real question is this: When a priest re- 


- nounces his sacerdotal engagements, and resumes 


his place in society as an ordinary citizen, ought 
he not recover his right to contract marriage? 
Men who really understand the conditions of re- 
ligious liberty can not entertain the shadow of a 
doubt upon the subject. Evidently the priest 
who ceases to be a priest ought to recover his civil 
rights in their full extent; and as every French- 
man can legally contract a marriage when he is 
of suitable age, an ex-priest can do 80. 

Well, the Romish Church refuses to admit these 
just and obvious principles. She pretends that 
the sacerdotal character is indelible, and that the 
magistrates ought absolutely to prevent a priest 
from marrying, though such priest shonld no 
longer exercise any function, or though he may 
have embraced the Protestant religion. 

The reasons alleged by the Jesuit papers for 
the positions they thus, take is singular. The 
Monde maintains that it ia the duty of the govern- 
ment to enforce the fulfillment of all contracts; 
that the violation of an oath can never be sanc- 
tioned by the laws; that, moreovef, auricular 
confession would be impracticable, if a few days 
afterward priests were able to marry; and that 


this prospect would encourage badly-disposed 


ecclesiastics in leading vicious lives. 

The Temps has not much trouble in refuting 
such poor sophisms as these. First, the promise 
made by the priest at the time of his ordination is 
not at all a lega? contract, inasmuch as the magis- 
trate does not interfere in any way. Secondly, 
the fear that auricular confession would be ren- 


dered less easy than at present is illusory,inasmuch | 


as priests are able to marry in England, Switzer- 
land, Prussia, and Holland, and we do not see 
that the Roman Catholics of those countries ab- 
stain from confession. Thirdly, if the prospect 
of the possibility of a marriage should threaten 
certain unpleasant results, it is for the leaders of 
the Romish Church to provide against them. It 
is not for the public legislator to act the part of 
the moral police on behalf of the clergy. 


This discussion, you see, is a somewhat serious 


one. It is not probable that the government 
will, at the present moment, give the sanction to 
the views of the Temps. Popery still possesses 
much influence in the higher region of the state. 
But the question is making way in the national 
mind, and that is something. The compulsory 
celibacy of priests must disappear one day, as 80 
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many other antiquated institutions of the middle 
ages have done. 

[Here is a case in which the natural laws and 
the ecclesiastical laws of the Church of Rome 
conflict. Every well-organized man would be 
disposed to marry should he follow his natural 
inclinations. But the church places a barrier in 
the way, and dooms thousands of priests to per- 
petual celibacy, and as many women to lives of 
“single blessedness.“ We are glad the subject 
is being discussed, and think good will grow out 
of it.] i 


— 2 — 


A NOVEL MARRIA GE. 


“Tae Lancaster (Pa.) Express says that a large 
crowd of persons assembled in the Reformed 
Mennonite church in that city, on Sunday morn- 
ing, to witness a marriage between two members 
of the new Mennonite persuasion. The ceremony 
was performed by Rev. John Kohr, assisted by 
Rev. Christian Witmer. To those of the audience 
who were never present at a wedding of members 
of this denomination, the affair was novel and in- 
teresting. The sermon was appropriate to the 
occasion. ‘The preacher read from the 3d to the 
10th verses of the 19th chapter of Matthew, and 
from the 22d verse to the end of the 5th chapter 
of Ephesians, basing his remarks on these pas- 
sages of Scripture. The whole discourse was 
dévoted to the duties of the candidates for matri- 
mony to each other, and their spiritual relations 


to ‘Christ, the head of the Church.“ 


„At the conclusion of the regular exercises 
the marriage rite was performed in front of the 
pulpit. The bridegroom was asked whether he 
believed this sister of his faith was allotted by 
Christ to be his wife, and whether he was free 
from all other women persons. Affirmative an- 
swers being given, similar questions were put to 
the bride, and answered. The usual questions 
were then put and answered, when the twain 
were pronounced man and wife. The manner of 
bringing about marriages between the members 
of this denomination differs from that of other 
Christians. What is called ‘courting’ is done by 
their preachers, the candidates for matrimonial 
honors not being allowed to visit the object of 
their affections. When a brother wishes to take 
to himself one of the sisters as a wife, the fact is 
communicated to the preacher, who makes known 
to the sister the feelings of this brother, and if no 
objections be made on her part, the bans are pub- 
lished in church, and the wedding takes place in 
due time.” 

[In these cases the affections must become very 
much spiritualized—all personal feelings and pre- 
ferences held subject to the judgment of the cler- 
gyman. Whether or not he can judge of their 
fitness to each other, and whether they will “ affn- 
ify,” depends on his knowledge of human char- 
acter. If versed in the temperaments and in 
Phrenology, he may make a more appropriate 
selection than the parties themselves could do. 
We should like to know more of the workings 
of this new system.—En. A. P. J.] 


— 6 Oe — 
Ir is better to labor under aberration of mind 
than aberration of morals. 
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On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep feara, of bigh hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreanis, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but eolemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might cloee.—Mre. man. 


FORESBEING. 


“For coming events cast their shadows before.” 


I was sewing in my room one day ahout noon, 
seated so that I had a full view of the hall. No 
one could come up the stairs without my seeing 
them before they could see me. I was sewing 
very fast, because I was in a hurry, and indulging 
in pleasant thoughts— thinking of one who was 
miles away—when, turning my head and looking 
out into the hall, I saw, a little in the shadow 
(though the hall was lighted by a wiadow through 
which the sun was shining), the figure of a lady 
of medium height, with beautiful curls falling on 
her shoulders. 

The features were regular, and the complexion 
not much faded. The person, below the shoulders, 
was not distinctly defined. I could not say how 
old she might be, but should judge her somewhat 
over thirty; she held by her left hand a little 
boy, about six years old, whom I saw quite die- 
tinctly. In her right hand she held a small twig. 
I could not tell of what kind (not being versed 
in botany). With the twig she pointed to the little 
boy The figures then gradually disappeared— 
so gradually that I scarcely knew when they were 
gone. I gazed breathlessly. I could scarcely 
open my mouth, and felt chilled through, though 
it was a very warm day in summer. 

I did not know what to think of the strange 
occurrence. It seemed so real, that I rose and 
looked through the hall and down the stairs ; but 
no one was there. I did not cry or faint. I had 
seen similar apparitions before, but this was so 
life-like, so apparently real, that I could not make 
it seem like a vision. ee 

I said nothing about it to the family or any one 
else. In fact, I thought little of the occurrence 
after it was over, but wondered who the lady 
could be, as I had never met or bad described 
to me any one resembling her. 

The next day I was sitting in the same place, 
at the same hour, and the same thing ocourred 
again! leaving me with feelings similar to those I 
had the day before. 
to myself, and began to be deeply interested in 
the repeated vision, thinking more about it than 
before. Still, I did not tell any one. 

The next day, being again seated at the same 
place, I began to wonder what would happen this 
time. Again the same figures appeared, the same 
sign was repeated, and once more they melted 
away. I did not see them come this time, but 
when I looked they were already there, the lady 
looking and pointing with the same twig toward 
the same little boy. 

I now watched day after day, but I never saw 
the vision again. 

The week before this occurrence I had written 
to a gentleman with whom I was corresponding, 
asking him to send me a photograph of his little 
boy. A week or two afterward I received it, and 
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„% What can it mean?” I said 


1 


with it one of his deceased wife—the little boy’s 
mother—which I had neither asked for nor ex- 
pected. When these pictures came, imagine my 
astonishment at beholding in the mother the very 
face, and form, and curls of the lady of my vision, 
and in the little boy’s, the one she was leading, 
as true as life itself. I gazed at them in epeech- 
less astonishment. 

I now related to my mother and to an intimate 
friend all that had taken place, and when I after- 
ward assumed the duties and responsibilities of a 
mother to the little motherless boy, thus appar- 
ently led to me and consigned to my care by her 
who could no longer be with him on earth, I re- 
lated the circumstance to my husband—the little 
boy’s father—at whose request it is here put upon 
paper. 

These are simple facts, but have they not an 
important bearing upon the philosophy of the 
human soul? Here was a vision seen by me in 
broad daylight, when all my faculties were awake 
and active; and it had no apparent relation to 
any previous thought, and represented persons 
of whom I had no previous knowledge. The 
event proves that it foreshowed something tben 
in the future—pointed out to me, as it were, what 
I was to do, before I had decided upon it for my- 
self. What aré we to think of such occurrences? 
How does the future thus project itself into the 
present, so that we may foreknow circumstances 
which lie undeveloped in the womb of the future? 
Please, Mr. Editor, to explain. E. M. C. J. 

[It would afford us the greatest satisfaction 
could we grant the request of our fair corre- 
spondent. We place the fact on record, and 
leave it for those with spiritual eyes to discover 
and explain spiritual or psychologica} phenom- 


ena. When the facts can all be got in, and when 
a corrèct basis on which to stand can be found, 
we will try to give the philosophy, according to 
Phrenology, of that which now so much puzzles 
the world. We think we have the key which will 
unlock the casket, which will reveal these hidden 
mysteries.— Ep. A. P. J.] 


— —— 


SBBING AT SBA. 
A CASE OF CLAIRVOYANCE. 


[We have received, in a very ladylike hand- 
writing, the following statement. This is but one 
of many very similar facts which we have already 
published ; and most of our grown-up readers 
have had experiences kindred to this, though not 
the same. When two or more minds are in per- 
fect sympathy, acting in unison though separa- 
ted, their action may be likened to the supposed 
influences of guardian angels, which are said to 
watch over and to guard and guide us. We can 
not, at present, further explain this matter, but 
submit the account of seeing at sea.” ] 

Mr. Eprror: I have read several articles in 


your JourNaL on the subject of “clear seeing,“ 


and I will relate a few facts in my own experi- 
ence, which are at your service. 

In the year 185- I was spending the winter in 
a beautiful Southern city, with my friends, at the 
same time trying to improve my impaired health. 
I passed a season of great enjoyment among the 
orange groves, inbaling the balmy airs of the 
Forest City.” 
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Spring approached. A letter came from my 
husband, saying, Do not expect me for three 
weeks—I can not leave my business until that 
time.” 

With improving health and approaching spring 
my impatience to get home became unendurable. 
I threw the letter down with a sigh, saying, 
% Well, five months will come to an end some 
time.” I resigned myself to wait as patiently as 
I could, until my husband could come for me. 

One week from that day I had been sitting in 
my room all the evening, reading and writing. 
My little daughter was sleeping in the bed. I 
felt as well and happy as usual. About twelve 
o'clock I felt my mind suddenly thrown into a 
wild tempest of emotion. Ob, the agony of that 
terrible hour! Ishall never forget it. I sprang 
from the rocking-chair in which I sat, watching 
the dying embers on the hearth. I then threw 
myself upon my knees by the bedside and called 
upon God in language of the most earnest en- 
treaty to “ spare my husband's life.” 

I distinctly saw the ocean, dark and starless— 
a heavy fog rising from it, and two large black 
objects going straight into each other. They bad 
no lights, or the fog was so dense they could not 
be seen. They struck! At the same moment I 
felt the collision through my whole being, and 
sank on the fluor in a sort of vague stupor. How 
long I remained in that state I do not know, but 
when I aroused from it, I felt calm, and fully as- 
sured that my husband was safe. I went to bed, 
and slept from éxhaustion. 

In due time the steamer arrived, and with it 
my husband. Almost bis first remark was, Well, 
I suppose you are hardly glad to see me after my 
telling you so positively I could not come for 
three weeks.” Then followed bis reasons for 
changing his plans. 

After some general conversation, I asked, Did 
you have a pleasant voyage from New Tork!“ 

„e We came near going to the bottom, without 
much notice. In all my seafaring experience I 
never saw rich a fog. The steamer was going at 
a tbunderiug rate. We were hurled out of our 
berths between twelve and one o'clock at night. 
Had a collision—they had the woret of it.” 

Then followed a description corresponding ex- 
actly with what I have written above. I thanked 
God that my husband was safe at my side once 
more, and vowed, mentally, “I must be very sick 
indeed before I will allow the doctor to send me 
from him again.” 


— — — 


IneTRUCTION FoR CLERGYMEN.—A minister of 
the gospel writes as follows: I can, it seems to 
me, better do without almost any of my period- 
icals than your JounxAI. As a minister, I find its 
instruction invaluable to me. A. W. H.” 

As daylight can be seen tbrough very small 
holes, so little things will illustrate a person’s 
character. Indeed, character consists in little 
acts, and honorably performed ; daily life being 
the quarry from which we build it up, and rough- 
hewn the habits that form it. 


Tue blindest of all eyes most blind, 
Are those forever turned behind. 
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UNKNOWN TONGUES. 


In “The Seeress of Prevorst,” Dr. Kerner re- 
lates that the seeress, in her sleep-waking state, 
frequently spoke an unknown language, which 
seemed to bear some resemblanee to the Eastern 
tongues. .... She was perfectly consistent In 
her use of it, and those who were much about hef 
gradually grew to understand it. . She 
knew nothing of it when she was awake. The 
names of things in this language, she said, ex- 
pressed their properties and qualities. Pbilologists 
discovered in it a resemblance to the Coptic, 
Arabic, and Hebrew; for example, the word 
Elschaddai, which she often used for God, signi- 
fies, in Hebrew, the self-sufficient, or all-power- 
ful.“ The seeress declared that this language 
is natural to all men. 

It is interesting to compare this statement with 
the following passage from the life of the cele- 
brated Jacob Behmen. If there be a “natural 
language” it should be of the character here 
deacribed—its names expressing the properties and 
qualties of the things named. 


„Among the former friends of Jacob Behmen, 
mentioned by me, there was one in particular 
whore intimacy I have frequently enjoyed; who 
was able to acquaint me how that one Tobias 
Keeber, a doctor of physic here, and whom I also 
still remember, has often put Jacob Behmen to 
the test with his language of nature. For as 
they would be taking a walk out together as in- 
timate friends, and showing the flowers, herbs, 
and other productions of the earth one to another, 
J. B. would, from their outward signature and 
formation, immediately intimate their inward vir- 
tues, effects, and qualities, together with the let- 
ters, syllables, and words of the name inspoken 
and ascribed to them. It was, however, his cus- 
tom, first of all, to desire to know their names in 
the Hebrew tongue, as being one that had the 
greatest affinity to that of nature ; and if its name 
was unknown in that language, he inquired what 
it was in the Greek. Now then, if the physician 
had told him a wrong name, the other, upon com- 
paring its property with that of the plant, and its 
signature, viz., its form, color, etc., soon discern- 
ed the deception ; averring that it could not pos- 
sibly be the right name—for which he was able 
to allege a sufficient proof. And from bence I 
dare venture to say it hds come, that the report 
was spread about concerning him, that he was 
able to speak foreigd languages; which was, 
however, not the case, nor did he ever boast of 
any such ability. Indeed, he was able to under- 
stand such languages in others, if he heard them 
speaking in them, according to the testimony of 
Mr. David De Schweinich, Lord Intendant Gen- 
eral of the Principality of Lignitz—which he, a 
little before his end. gave some to understand ; 
for this worthy gentleman being, together with 
sevcral other gentlemen of eminence and litera- 
ture, at an entertainment in Lignitz, bad it in his 
power to relate several remarkable things about 
J.B., whom he had one time sent for, and enter- 
tained at hia own village or estate—which things 
were afterward told me again by a person of 
veracity, who was there at thesame time. Among 
other stories related by Mr. De Schweinich, in 
reference to the languages, he dropped these 
words, that he, viz., J. B., knew everything we 
talked about, altbough we spoke in Latin or 
French; assured us. also, that we might talk in 
what languages we pleased, he should understand 
us nevertheless —which he could do by the medi- 
ation or belp of tho language of nature, which he 
understood, ete.” 
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Tue shrewdest reasoners are often the most 
unreasonable. 
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Poetry la Itaelf a thing of God; 
No made hia prophete poeta, and tbe more 
Wo feel of poeale da we become 
Like God in love and power. Ballen. 


VICTORY! 


“Tam pushing up the Valley tonight. — rx. SHERIDAN. 


BY MES. OLARA L. MEACHAM. 


“I am pushing up the Valley !” 
It is the General's cry; 
“Iam pushing up the Valley, 
While darkness sbrouds the sky. 
I am pushing up the Valley, 
With bugle, drum, and sword, 
I am pushing up the Valley, 
To drive the ‘rebel horde.’” 


We are “ pushing up the Valley,” 
To rear the Stripes and Stars ;” 
We are pushing up the Valley, 
To tear those rebel bars.“ 
We are pusbing up the Valley, 
And ober the Southern plalus; 
We are pressing down the rivers, 
Unloosing slavery’s chains. 


We are “ pushing up the Valley,” 
And up the mountain’s side; 
We have fought them ’midst the clouds, 
And on the storm-swept tide. 
We are “ pushing up the Valley,” 
And on from State to State; 
We are pressing down robelllon— 
The foe must meet his fate. 


“ We are passing down the valley,” 
Cries many a dying brave ; 

“ Wo are passing the ‘ dark valley,’ 
Viorory !—or the grave.” 

I am passing through tbe valley, 
Near Jordan’s swelling tide ; 

I hear VICTORIOUS sHOUTINGB— 
„Our cause is glorified !” 

Lerpsro, Onio. 
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A Brr or Dirrerence.—No woman who under- 
stands herself, ever appears to be thinking of her 
dress after the final private decision of her toilet- 
glass; (accidents from the hoof of the male 
creature excepted and accepted; for one bears 
from a boot what one resents from a slipper, as 
all the world knows!) But to return from whence 
I started ; a man has no such delicate compunc- 
tions about arranging his toilette in public. I 
have seen them in the street deliberately walk up 
to a window of a looking-glass establishment and 
coolly re-tie a cravat, or re-button a waistcoat, 
or re-twist the dilemma-horn of a moustache, or 
re-arrange a pet side-lock, or take that general- 
solemn-over-looking of the whole person which 
is so laughably innocent and outspokenly funny 


in this human bundle of oddities and unreason- 
ablenesses. And how comically will a man meet 
a strange cigar, and without saying by your 
leave, borrow celestial fire and pass on. never to 
see the lender again perhaps—this side a tomb- 
stone! How many hooks and eyes I have burst 
off laughing at this spectacle! And how cava- 
lierly and sensibly they dismiss a male companion 
when they get tired of him, or want to read or 
sleep, and no offense given or taken either. Good 
Heavens! how quick a woman would scratch an- 
other woman’s eyes out for “ slighting her so!” 
And how many lies yawning females will tell one 
another to avoid this beautiful honesty, and no 
dust thrown in either pair of eyes after all! the 
stereotyped Judas-kias. too—always thrown in 
after it, at parting !— Funny Fern. 
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A SINGULAR HISTORY. 


Tae New York Herald, of recent date, says: 


“Tn the year 1836 the city of Buffalo, N. V., con- 
tained among its population a citizen of indefati- 
gable industry and untiring enterprise. Whole 
blocks of capacions warehouses were erected by 
him, new streets were laid out, graded, paved, and 
lighted upon his recommendation and with his 
assiefance ; and no public undertaking was con- 
sidered sure of success without the sanction and 
aid of this public-spirited citizen. The crash of 
1837 came, and it caused him to totter. To sus- 
tain his credit for a few days. in an evil hour he 
committed a deéd which consigned him to the 
State Prison at Auburn, N. 1 Pardoned out, 
and no ineradicable stigma save that inseparable 
from misfortune attaching to his name, he came 
t» New York city aod started the hotel business 
at the corner of Broadway and Cortlandt Street. 
Failing in this, he went to Long Island’s seagirt 
shore” and took the Bath House, a summer estab- 
lishment. Soon disgusted with his ill luck there, 
he left this region of civilization altogether and 
sought the solitudes of West Virginia as a place 
of quiet and rest for the remaiader of his days. 
He settled in what has proved to be the heart of 
the West Virginia oil region—and now this un- 
fortunate yet lucky, this untiring and irrepressi- 
ble man concludes his strange, eventful history 
by leaving to his heirs a fortune valued at three 
millions of dollars. He bore the well known 
name of Rathbun.” 


In this connection we re-produce from the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JovrNxaL of March; 1857, the fol- 
lowing interesting statement: 

„% BRN RaTHBUN AND PHRENOLOGY.—We 
obtained the following from the lips of Mr. Simm, 
now a resident of Chicago, but formerly a ptacti- 
cal phrenologist : 


„After I had been examining a number of 
beads in Buffalo in 1833 or 1834, I was requested 
to examine several gentlemen blindfold. I did 
so. and among others rather a remarkable bead. 
I described bim as being a man of great talent, 
yet as having a lack of Conscfentiousnesse, but 
from the combination I judged that he would not 
be a mean, petty thief, or cheat in a small way, 
but would be a great rogue, if any, and would 
operate on a large scale. I was requested to 
state, supposing that he was a criminal, what 
would most probably be his offense? Counter- 
feiting, was the reply. 

„After the examination was through, the band- 
age was taken off my eyes, and I was introduced 
to Benjamin Rathbun, a man whom the bankers 
delighted to honor at that time in the West. and 
they placed implicit confidence in him. Those 
persons who were favorable to Phrenology ap- 
pores to be very much disappointed, and thought 

had made a very great mistake, while the op- 
ponents of the science made as much of it as pos- 
sible. I think it was two years after that he was 
detected in his enormous frauds. Two or three 
of the newspapers reminded their readers of the 
above circumstance when he was convicted, and 
Phrenology was vindicated in the face of its ene- 
mies and to the joy of its friends.” 


Mr. Rathbun was of English descent; a well- 
built man, above the average in size and weight. 
His head was large; broad at the base; large in 
the perceptives ; but short on top, and narrow at 
Cautiousness, and small or moderate in the moral 
sentiments. A more intimate knowledge of bim- 
self—his proclivities to evil—and how to correct 
and overcome them. would have been of great 
service to him, and assisted him to lead a better 
life. 
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THERE is often but a slight separation between 
a woman’s love and her hate. Her keen teeth 
are very near to her sweet lips. 
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On Ethnology. 
True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Spurzkeim. 


RACES OF MEN. 


— 


(Tae question of the unity or diversity of our 
origin we will not now discuss, but simply state, 
according to the best authorities, the general 
divisions or classes into which the race of man 
has been divided. We take the following, by 
permission, from The Outlines of Physical Geog- 
raphy,” by George W. Fitch, interspersed with 
remarks of our own.] 

We are informed in the sacred Scriptures that 
it pleased the Almighty Creator to make of one 
blood all the nations of the earth, and that all 
mankind are the offspring of common parents. 
Though differing greatly in form, stature, features, 
and complexion, the members of the human race 


Fie. 1.—Tie Cavoastan Race. 


are found to possess no specific differences—tbe 
hideous Fsquimaux, the refined and intellectual 
Caucasian, the thick-lipped Negro, and the fair, 
blue-eyed Scandinavian being mere varieties of 
the same species. 

‘Classifications of mankind bave been bared 
upon the differences that exist in respect of the 
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skin, hair, and eyes, and of the form of the skull. 
Taking the color of the hair as the leading char- 
acter, there are three principal varieties: First. 
The Melanic,* or black class, whicb includes all 
individuals or races which have black hair. Sec- 
ond The Xanthous,t or fair class, comprising 
those who have brown, auburn, flaxen, or red 
hair. Third. The Albino. or white variety, com- 
prising those whose hair is pure white, and who 
have also red eyes. 

„Taking the shape of the skull as the basis of a 
classification, mankind are divided into five grand 
classes, or races—the Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethi- 
opic, American, and Malay. 

In the Caucasian race, the head is common- 
ly of the most symmetrical shape, and almost 
round; the furehead of moderate extent; the 
cheek-bones rather narrow, without any projec- 
tion ; the face straight and oval, with the features 
tolerably distinct; the nose narrow, and slightly 
arched; the mouth small, with the lips a little 
turned out, especially the lower one; and the 
chin full and rounded. 

“ The most perfect examples of this variety are 
found in the regions of western Asia, bordering 
on Europe, which skirt the southern foot of the 
Caucasus Mountains, from whence the class de- 
rives its name, and whic': is near what is sup- 
posed to be the parent spot of the buman race. 
Here are the Circassians and Georgians, among 
whom are found the most exquisite models of 
female beauty. 

“ The Cancasian race comprises the ancient and 
modern inhabitants of Europe, except the Lap- 
landers and Finns. the Turks, and the Magyars of 
Hungary. It comprises also the inhabitants of 
western Asia, as far us the river Ganges, the 
Africans who live on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, the Egyptians and Abyssinians, with 
those Europeans who colonized America, and 
other parts of the world.” 

[It would be impossible to select any one per- 

* Mxl Avic, from the Greek melan. black. 


+ Xaxtnovs, from the Greek ranthoa, yellow. 
$ ALBINO, from the Latin aljue, white, 
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son, of either division, to cor- 
rectly represent all the reat. And 
our illustrations can be regarded 
only as an approximation to the 
truth. The contour and com- 
plexion may be more accurate- 
ly described in words than rep- 
resented in engravings. There 
are among all these divisions, 
both high and low, coarse and 
fine, cultivated and uncultivat- 
ed. All are susceptible of im- 
provement. ] 

In the Mongolian race the 
hair is coarse, straight, and 
black, the eyes rise in an ob- 
lique line from the nose to the 
temple, the arches of the eye- 
brows are scarcely to be per 
ceived, and the face is broad 
and flat, with the parts imper- 
fectly distinguished. The com- 
plexion is generally of a tawny 
or olive color, which is describ- 
ed as intermediate between that 
of wheat and of dried orange- 
peel, varying from a tawny white to a swarthy or 
dusky yellow. 

“ This division embraces the tribes that occupy 
the central, east, north, and southeast parts of 
Asia; the people of China and Japan, of Tibet, 
Bootan, and Indo-China, the Finns, Laplanders, 
and Hungarians of Europe, and the Esquimaux 
on the shores of the Arctic Ocean. A portion of 
this family is distinguished for a considerable 
degree of culture, especially the Chinese and 
Japanese, but owing to their exclusive social 
system, which has separated them from the rest 
of mankind, they have made but little progress 
for ages.” i 


2 ' 


[There are, perhaps, in Africa. even a greater 
number of different tribes and families than 
among the Indians of North and South America ; 
and they are as different in grade of intelligence 
and in disposition; one tribe, or family, being 
remarkable for integrity, docility, and devotion 
as another is for thievishness, cruelty, and the 
want of moral sentiment.] 


Fie. 2.—Tue Moneorran Racer. 


“The Ethiopic race bave black eyer, black 
woolly hair, flat noses. thick lips, and a project- 
ing upper jaw. The forehead is retreating, and 
the head less globular than that of the European. 
The best examples of this race are the negroes 
south of the Sahara, in Upper and Lower Guinea, 
Soudan, and Nubia. The natives of Senegambia 
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and the Kaffres of the southeastern part of Africa 
resemble others of this race in their jet-black 
color, and some of their features, but they are 
taller, more slender, and better proportioned 
than the rest. 

The nations of this race are widely dispersed ; 
they occupy all Africa south of the Great Desert 
and Abyssinia, Australia, the greater part of 
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Borneo, and several other islands in the Indian 
Archipelago. To this race belong also the ne- 
groes in America, who were originally brought 


from Africa, and who have multiplied in the New 


World to a vast extent. 

„The Americun race are distinguished by a 
copper-colored complexion, long, coarse, coal- 
black hair (which is never crisped like that of 
the African, or curled, as that of the white some- 
times is), prominent cheek-bones, broad face, and 
a scantiness of beard. Their senses of sight 
hearing, and smell are remarkably acute. In 
war and the chase they are indefatigable, but 
they are averse to regular and mechanical labor. 
They are cold and phlegmatic in temperamegt— 
the bilious or motive predominating—and mani- 
fest an extraordinary insensibility to bodily pain. 

The native American tribes and nations, ex- 
cepting the Equimaux, belong to this class. The 
Indian tribes of North America are fast disap- 
pearing before the spread of the white man, being 
now confined principally to the unsettled regions 
west of the Mississippi. Among the most warlike 
of these tribes are the Sioux and Camanches. 
The Indians of South America are in a most 
ubject condition, indolent, and destitute of that 
nerve and spirit which is known to distinguish 
their brethren of the North.” 

[This corresponds with their heads, which are 
amaller, and every way inferior. The heads of 
some of the North American Indians are magnif- 
cent. Look at those of Keokuk, Tecumseb, and 
Red Jacket! 

Tur Racks of all nations, tribes, and families, 
however diverse in color, stature, formation, or 
in disposition, have precisely the same number of 
bones, muscles, nerves, and organs of body and 
brain. The skeletons of each are alike, save in 
their relative proportions of length, breadth, and 
sbape. One is short and stout, another tall and 
slim ; but all have two feet, two bands, two eyes, 
two ears, eto.. with other internal and external 
organs and features the same. 

So all are affected and influenced by climate, 
location, food, culture, and other conditions. The 
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character and disposition of nations change like 


those of individuals. No family or tribe is fixed 
or stationary. The modifying influences of edu- 
cation, religion, commerce, and general inter- 
course produce a marked effect upon all. The 
world is constantly changing, and Man is con- 
stantly progressing. With us, as with the planets, 
there is no standing still. Nor is the change in 
one part only, but in the entire organization, the 
entire universe. ] 

“In the Malay class, the top of the head is 
slightly narrowed, the face is wider than that of 
the negro; the features are generally more 
prominent; the hair is black; the color of the 
skin is tawny, but sometimes approaching to that 
of mahogany. The division embraces the prin- 


cipal tribes of the Indian Archipelago, and all 


the islanders of the Pacific, excepting those which 
belong to the Ethiopic variety. 
“The Rev. Thomas Milner says: ‘The diffusion 


‘of mankind over the globe has transpired in the 


course of ages under the infiuence of various 
causes. The pressure of population in one dis- 
trict outstripping the means of subsistence, the 
love of enterprise, the spirit of acquisition, social 
disturbances, and foreign violence, have contrib- 
uted to scatter the human family far from the 
common center where the race originated. En- 
dowed with intelligence to devise means of sur- 
mounting natural barriers—mountaina, deserts, 
rivers, lakes, and the ocean—there is no difficulty 
in accounting for the geographical range of man. 
The contiguity of the mainland of northeastern 
Asia to that of northwestern America, with the 
nearly-connected chains of the Japan, Kurile, and 
Aleutian isles intermediate, point to the New 
World as having received its original population 
from the Old in that direction. In modern times, 
adverse winds have driven Japanese junks across 
from one continent to the other; and, probably, 
more frequently than we are apt to imagine, 
crews have been compelled to expatriation by 
the tempest, surviving its perils, and colonizing 
distant isles and archipelegoes.’ ” 


1 oo 
eyed 


[The large, high, broad heads, be they of what- 
soever tribe or color, are always in the lead; 
while the small, narrow heads. like many of the 
Hindoos, Hottentots, South American Indians, 
etc., readily give way to their superiors, the 
large-headed Britons, and other “pale faces.” 
By their gkulls alone may all these different 
tribes be known. As we live, feel, think, love, 
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and learn, so our bodies, brains, and skulls be- 
come. The mind—so to speak—precedes, and 
gives shape or form to the whole. As we think, 
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bo our brains develop, and so our bodies grow. 
We become low and gross, or high and beautiful, 
according to the spirit we invoke. ] 
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WOMEN OF THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 


A Lapy writing from Honolulu to the Bulletin, 
thus discourses upon the native women and their ’ 
free and easy manners : 

“The women are erect, wide in the shoulders, 
and carry their beads like queens. Many of them 
are truly bandsome, wearing their bair falling 
over their shoulders in curls, and surmounted 
with little straw hats, garlanded with wreaths of 
lovely native flowers. They clothe themselves 
modestly and prettily, wearing the dress to cover 
neck and arms, and falling loosely from the shoul- . 
ders to the top of the feet, which are often bare. 
Not being civilized like us, they have not been 
enlightened into compressing their ribs with iron 
and whalebone corsets, nor to disturb and torture 
their feet with over-tight shoes, nor to put bon- 
nets upon their heads runniog up into turrets of 
silk and artificial flowers, and leaving the ears at 
the mercy of the bitter winds, nor to make up 
forty-five yards of steel wire into cages, and fasten 
themselves within them, nor to carry an extra 
half yard of dress stuff bravely afier them over 
the pavement throngh thick and thin. Yes, these 
women huave the advantage of us, for are we not 
forced by the exigencies of custom, when we come 
with our long garments upon any impurities of 
the pathway, to shnt our eyes and clench our 


teeth and rush blindly over them? whereas these 


Kanaka women. at the sight even of a spot of 
water, lift their light garments gingerly and pass 
over clean and unrullied from its contact! Can 
this be barbarism ?” 
— — oe 

Hints ro Writers.—Be simple, be unaffected, 
be honest in your speaking avd writing. Never 
use a long word where a short one will do. Call 
a spade a spade—not a well-known oblong instru- 
ment of manual industry. Elegance of language 
may not be in the power of all of us; but sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness are. Write much 
as you would speak ; speak as you think. 


A New Onlraxs paper says: A true Union 
woman is like the sugar we sometimes get—a 
combination of sweetness and grit.” 
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EDWARD EVERETT, THE ORATOR. 


PORTRAIT OF HON. 
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BDWARD BVEROETT. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


. PHRENOLOGIOAIL CHARACTER. 

Tue organization of Mr. Everett was peculiar, 
combining as it did a sensitiveness amounting to 
painfulness of susceptibility on the one hand, and 
on the other a kind of mental endurance, elas- 
ticity, and power which gave bim great working 
tendencies. Though delicately organized, his 
countenance, his hair, and the outline of his 
frame were indicative of power. His vital sys- 
tem was tolerably good, and his motive tempera- 
ment comparatively strong ; hence he had energy, 
industry, perseverance, and considerable force. 
But this force and energy were conjoined to a 
nervous temperament, which made him in the 
last degree sensitive and susceptible. Where 
men have propelling and earnest elements in 
their nature. and at the same time too little 
vitality to guide and support the nervous sus- 
ceptibility which makes common life seem rough 
and offensive, one part of their nature is con- 
stantly working upon or chafing the other. One 
may readily imagine a high-spirited horse that 
has some chronic difficulty, some lameness of 
limb, or disease of the lungs; such a horse will 
go, will labor, will spring at the word, though 
every step may give excruciating pain, or every 
effort make him pant for the breath of life. 

Mr. Everett was precocious as a child. Books 
and intellectual exercises were his pleasure and 
pastime. We doubt not his early physical train- 
jog was sadly neglected. The relation between 
body and mind, between muscle and brain, be- 
tween the stomach and nervous system, in his 
early days, were topics in regard to which little 
was taught. Could he have been kept a part of 
the time on a farm, or bave been trained ina 
gymnasium, or had otber physical labor in abun- 
dance, and had he not been allowed to graduate 
before he was twenty-one years of age, he might 
have been forty. per cent. more vigorous, endur- 
ing. and healthy, and, with his clear intellect, 
fine talents, and scholarly attainments, he might 
have left the world enduring monuments of his 
genius and talents, which slender health and a 
broken constitution prevented him from doing. 

The reader will observe that all the features are 
strong, manly, and well defined. It would be 
difficult to find a face beaming with more intelli- 
gence, or marked by the signs of better intentions 
or higher virtue. The lower and central portions 
of his forehead were very full, showing practical 
intellect, power of gathering and retaining facts, 
eminent ability for acquiring literary und scien- 
tific knowledge; while the organ of Language, 
indicated by the fullness of the eye, and especial- 
ly by that deep, sack-like appearance under the 
eye, shows a talent for acquiring and using lan- 
gnage seldom equaled and never surpassed. 

For twenty-five years we have shown Mr. Ev- 
erett’s portrait and referred to his face as an 
indication of the highest development of Lan- 
guage. It is known that he conld write sermons 
and, by reading them two or three times, commit 
them to memory; that his great orations were in 
like manner committed, and those who have had 
the pleasure of hearing him, as well as those who 
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read his polished compositions, will bear witness | than in the propelling or executive faculties, he 


to the ornate elegance and purity of his style. 
He was a man of very fine taste, and never 
offended his auditors by any wild rhapsody. His 
language, while it was glowing and strong, was 
still chastened, temperate, and truthful. 

The central part of the front-head, on which 
that central lock of hair rests, shows great eleva- 
tion in the region of Benevolence. The senti- 
ment of kindness and sympathy was almost a 
weakness in him. He was disposed always to 
say the kindliest thing, to palliate evil and error 
in others, and soothe and win wrong-doers from 
the evil of their ways, rather than to utter the 
terrors of the law. And though he had Con- 
scieutiousnees large, his Benevolence held the 
mastery. 

His Approbativeness was excessive—far too 
large for his comfort—and too strong to comport 
with true dignity ; and, though he was not 
deficient in this, his Approbativeness, coupled 
with his peculiarly sensitive temperament, ren- 
dered him painfuily alive to criticism, and too 
anxious to conciliate the favorable regard even 
of those whose judgment and respect could not 
confer honor upon bim. 

His prudence—the result of large Cautious- 
ness—was almost too prominent a trait, either for 
his personal comfort, or for that success in life 
which more boldness and enterprise give. 

Perhaps the points in respect to which Mr. 
Everett has been most criticised, might be ex- 
plained by saying that be was too solicitous to 
please everybody; too much afraid of giving 
offense ; that he was lacking in that courage and 
willingness to grapple with wrong, opposition, 
or error that are necessary to success and repu- 
tation in a world where vice and crime are to 
be met and removed. 

Mr. Everett’s social nature was strong ; his 
love was refined and earnest: so, also, his love 
of home and conntry amounted almost to a 
passion. He made it part of his religion to 
love his native land and cherish her institu- 
tions and her honor. His veneration and pat- 
riotic ardor found ample scope, and he did him- 
self and bis subject eqnal honor in his efforts 
to secure and treasure for the fature the home 
and the deeda of the Father of his Country.“ 

Mr. Everett was methodical to the last degree ; 
almost hypercritical in reference to his position, 
style, manners, and general intercourse with the 
world. 

He was an accomplished scholar, a model 
writer, and a patriotic, Christian gentleman. We 
know no man that is left to fill his place. Had 
he been endowed with as much strength of con- 
stitution and pbysical power as the late Mr. 
Douglas, with his careful habits, fine talents, and 
elegant culture, he would have been not only a 
genius. but a leader, and the world could have 
shown few equals and no superiors. 

Mr. Everett’s Causality was not prominent, 
consequently he was less a philosopher than a 
scholar, more a historian than a theorist. The 
world needs few philosophers, but many men 
who can gather and treasure and apply truth to 
the varied wants of the world. 

A large brain—considerably above the aver- 
age—more developed in intellect and sentiment 


was eminently adapted to teach, to preach, and 


to write, but not to legislate, not to fight. 


He made but an indifferent statesman, and 
would have been good for nothing as a soldier 
—except in times of peace. In his turning 
from scholarship and the pulpit to politics, 
we lost a preacher, and gained only a lecturer 
and speech-maker. 

Mr. N. P. Willis, in the Home Journal, thus 
describes his personal appearance : 


„Of the physiognomy of that classic bead (as 
seen in the pulpit). I presume sculpture and 

ainting will carefully give us the perpetuation. 

ever was a skull better set upon its abhoulders 
the compact and well-chiscled cranium, with its 
classically close, reddish-brown curls; his well- 
chiseled features, and thin. expanded nostrils ; 
his wonderfully calm mouth, with its beantiful 
teeth, and his strange solemnity of slowly moving 
eye! The well-expanded chest, the slightly 
freckled complexion, and the deliberate move- 
ments of those delicate uod slenderly beautiful 
wbite hands, how peculiurly even these more 
common personalities were of an idiosyncrasy 
altogether his own.“ 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Edward Everett was born in Dorchester, Mass., 
on tbe 11th of April, 1794. He entered Harvard 
College in 1807, and was graduated with the 
highest honors at the early age of seventeen. 
During his academic course be displayed the 
same enthusiastic love of literature, and extra- 
ordinary powers of elocution, which were among 
the strongly marked features of his character in 
after-life. After leaving college, he was ap- 
pointed to the office of tutor. In connection 
with the duties of this post, he pursued the study 
of theology, and in 1813 succeeded the eloquent 
and greatly admired Buckminister, as pastor of 
the Brattle Street Church in Boston. 

In the same year he was elected Eliot Professor 
of Greek literature in Harvard College, and in 
order to qualify himself more fully for the duties 
of the office, he entered upon an extended course 
of European travel and study. He returned to 
Cambridge in the year 1819. During that year 
he took charge of the North American Review, 
which he conducted till 1824, in the summer of 
which year he delivered his celebrated Phi Beta 
Kappa oration, to an immense audience at Cam- 
bridge, including General Lufusette, who was 
then in the midst of his triumphant progress 
through the United States. 

In 1824. Mr. Everett commenced his political 
career as member of Congress, served ten years 
in the national House of Representatives, and 
during the whole period he held the important 
post of member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, was also placed on the most important 
select committees. 

In the autumn of 1834 he was chosen Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetis by a large majority. He 
was afterward thrice re-elected, holding the ex” 
ecutive of office for fonr years. Upon the elec- 
tion of General Harrison to the Presidency in 
1840, Mr. Everett was appointed Minister of the 
United States to the Court of St. James, which 
office he filled with singular ability till 1845, 
when he returned to the United States and ac- 
cepted the appointment of President of Harvard 
College. 
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Upon the death of Mr. Webster, in 1852, Mr. 
Everett was invited by President Fillmore to 
accept the vacant place of Secretary of State, 
which office he held during the last four months 
of Mr. Fillmore’s administration, and in March, 
1853, he took his seat in the United State Senate. 
His health proved inadequate to the onerous 
duties of the post. and the following year he 
resigned his seat. Since that time bis principal 
public services were devoted to the collection of 
a fund for the purchase of Mount Vernon, for 
which purpose he realized the munificent sum of 
more than $]00.000. 

On the outbreak of the war, when it became 
every man’s duty to take his stand, Mr. Everett 
chose his position at once with frankness, fear- 
lessness, und even grandeur. Flinging aside the 
persuasions of the circle of admiring friends, of 
which he had always been the pet and ornament, 
looking his own furty years of speech-making and 
action full in the face, and even forgetting all 
fears of what wus to come, he took up heartily 
the cause of the war; he approved it, he urged 
it, he justified it, he made the most eloquent 
appeals in its behalf, and never for a moment 
swerved from the lofty end to which he had 
devoted the residue of his life. Nor can it be 
doubted that his example and words have been 
signally beneficial; more so than those of more 
impetuvus men, less accustomed to consider their 
movements, and to shiver on the brink of great 
eventa. He carried with him thousands who are 
not caught up by enthusiasm, but who look to 
auch cautious leaders for the word which shall 
declare the patb of duty. In the charities of the 
war, those deep deposits of humane feeling, which 
seem to underlie and soften it everywhere, as the 
new oll underlies our soil, his heart was wholly 
enlisted ; and his last speech, the swan song of 
his melodious life, was made in fartherance of 
the benevolent contributions to Savannah ! 

He died at bis residence in Boston, January 
15, 1865, at the age of nearly seventy-one years. 

lt is understood that Mr. Everett had devoted 
the leisure of many years to the preparation of an 
elaborate work on the principles of international 
law. His extensive learning, his diplomatic and 
parliamentary experience, his habits of accurate 
research and nice discrimination, would have 
given peculiar value to such a treatise from his 
pen, and it is greatly to be regretted that he was 
unable to complete the undertaking. 


In bis personal habits, Mr. Everett was a model 
of industry, promptness, and power of easy and 
rapid execution. He never forgot an appoint- 
ment nor neglected a duty. In the performance 
of hia literary tasks he was as punctual as the 
rising sun. Though essentially scholastic in his 
habits, no man had a clearer head or a readier 
hand in the routine of practical affairs. With 
his love of elegant retirement, he exercised a 
devotion to detail which would seem marvelous 
to persons who are not aware how largely this 
element enters into the condition of success, and 
even of greatness, in every department of life. 
His hand- writing. which he formed when a school- 
boy, and retained to old age, was as lucid and 
beantiful as copper-plate. His manners were 
polished and courtly, though wantiog the subtle 
grace of natural sympathy. He was not a man 
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of quick or strong emotions, unless be appre- 
hended some rude invasion of his fastidious per- 
sonality. He was alert in resenting a fancied 
injury or insult, or even an unfavorable criticism, 


and the comments of hostile tongues would some- 
times affect him even to tears. He loved the 
approval of indifferent persons too much for bis 
own happiness, perhaps for his own dignity, 
although his sensitiveness to public opinion 
strengthened his habits of self-command, and 
made him, in all the relations of life, a paragon 
of external propriety. He will be regarded as 
one of the most highly gifted and admirably cul- 
tivated men of the present age, but he has left no 
monument which will furnish an adequate memo- 
rial of bis genius to future generations. 


Communications. 


THE BLUE GRASS REGION—No. L 


BY ANNIE CHAMBERS KETCHUM, * 


FRANKFORT CEMETERY—GRAVE OF DANIEL BOONE. 


WE were a happy party, three of us, at least, 
as the locomotive hurried us down the declivities 
that barricade the little city of Frankfort, in the 
smiling month of May. Years, long years had 
elapsed since we had seen the beautiful Kentucky 
River, now rippliog, now rushing down its steep 
path to la belle riviere. How lovely it seemed to 
us to-day, way-worn, tired children as we were, 
so near now to our rest—rutbless, iron-heeled 
war bebind us—gentle peace and loving arms 
before, and waiting to receive us. Had we for- 
gotten the beauty of these landscapes, or had the 
wild scenes of devastation and carnage which 
had been our daily spectacle for two years 80 
fastened on our faculties that when we came sud- 
denly, as by enchantment, into this smiling region, 
it seemed as if the gates of Paradise were opened 
before us? . The steep, cone-like hills were green 
with cedars aad wild roses, and sparkling and 
resonant with the waters of a thousand cascades ; 
while stretching away everywhere, down the 
slopes, under the hedge-rows, bordering the flow- 
er-beda, and even venturing out upon the ruts in 
the turnpike, the blue grass spread its soft green 
velvety tufts. 

The beautiful, world-renowned blue grase! I 
forget you have not seen it, and that you wish me 
to tell you what it is. You have seen the meadow 
grass of England (poa pratensis) decking the sun- 
ny meadows at Chatsworth, and swaying to every 
breeze under the majestic Blenheim oaks? This 
is the blue grass of Kentucky. Indigenous here, 
and delighting in rich calcareous soils, but more 
especially in the peculiar clayey substratum of 
these counties of Scott, Fayette, Bourbon, Frank- 
lin, Jessamine, Woodford, and a part of Boyle 
(I am thus explicit because these counties consti- 
tute the Blue Grass Region per se), it drinks in the 
rich alkalies from the limestone soil, and deepens 
into the magnificent green which bas in dark, 
shady places a tone of blue, whence its name is 
very probably derived. It flourishes best in open 
pastures, destitute of trees, and is so luxuriant 
and nutritious that herds of cattle are kept fat 
upon it through the entire winter, without other 
food. The long droughts of this region frequently 
burn it dry as fodder as early as the last of July ; 
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but within five days after à rain, the slender 
blades renew their succulence and greenness ; 
and it is equaily hardy in winter, flourishing 
through the severe spasms of cold to which this 
climate is subject, and remaining fresh when 
whole orchards and even forest trees are killed. 
It is the best blessing of the poor man, the fairest 
ornament of the grounds of the opulent. It is 
kept shaven in all ornamental landscaping, but 
when left to grow, by the middle of July its 
delicate blades attain an average length of eight- 
een inches, and falling as they do in massy tufts, 
there is nothing more inviting than their rich soft 
cushions underneath the trees. In shady places, 
the blue grass grows to a much greater length. 
I send you in this letter a specimen gathered in 
August near the grave of Henry Clay, which, as 
you see, measures forty-nine inches. 

“I don’t think it is balf as pretty as our Ber- 
muda grass at home,” said Charlie sturdily, to 
induce me to desist from gazing ont of the car 
windows. “I mean,” he continued, apologeti- 
cally, seeing my eyes were full of tears, “ I mean 
that the grass at home is so much softer-looking 
tban this, auntie. Don't you think so, mamma?” 

But “mamma” did not answer. Her thoughts 
were far away, hovering about a home in beauti- 
ful, blasted Tennessee, with its deep, cool summer 
shadows, its resplendent starry nights, its tropic 
wealth of fruits and flowers—a home now the 
prey of the spoiler, its light quenched forever in 
the black smoke of battle, its Lares and Penates 
scattered to the winds. 

“I can’t see why the Kentuckians claim the 
blue grass,” chimed in Cosette. ‘I’m sure it 
grows finely around Nashville, and it is only iu 
our cotton-growing district of West Tennessee 
that it does not flourish. Yet even there it grows 
beautifully in the lowlands. You know, Charlie, 
bow pleased we all were when mamma succeeded 
in growing it in the lawn at Erskine. It belongs 
as much to Tennessee as Kentucky.“ 

“Well, anyhow they call it Kentucl:y grass; 
and it is not natural that I should love anything 
here as well as what belongs to my own State,” 
Charlie replied bluntly, though I could see that 
his quick eyes were noting with delight the varied 
changes of river and hill-slope as we passed 


slowly into the town. It was Saturday afternoon. - 


There were no conveyances available to take us 
to our destination, the little village of George- 
town; so after refreshing ourselves with baths 
and dinner at the Capitol Hotel, we left “ mamma” 
with her prayer-book, and sallied forth to ramble 
through the beautiful City of the Silent” that 
rests on the creat of the cliffs above the town. 

“u This is the arsenal,” I said to the children, as 
we ascended the hill-road leading to the ceme- 
tery—“ the arsenal,” I repeated inwardly, with a 
pang at the keen sense of the meaning of the 
word, which entered my heart like a sword—the 
arsenal, under whose shadow I had lingered in 
childhood, idly watching the lights and shadows 
shifting along the hills, the sparkling river seen 
only by snatches at their base, and the quiet city 
nestling like a brooding bird in the green and 
woody glen. Here, upon this very spot, ten 
years ago, when Charlie was in leading-strings, 
and you, Cosette, a seven-years’ child, I stood 
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with two of the brightest spirits in this State, 
gentlemen of noble birth and culture, each hold- 
ing an office of high trust. The arsenal doors 
were rusty from disuse, the building was then 
like a deserted house; so we loitered past the 
hill, and I listened delighted as those courtly gen- 
tlemen discoursed of all that makes life beautiful, 
of the pride of birth, and home, and country, till 
each heart dilated at the memory of the priceless 
legacies left us by the great and the good who 
have gone to their rest. I stand again upon these 
beetling cliffs. The arsenal is bristling with 
deadly missiles, and guarded by armed men ; and 
the friends of that summer ramble, where are tbey 
to-day? One, wearing the Federal eagle on his 
shoulder, is shouting with clarion notes the battle- 
ery of the Union; the other, with the Southern 
star on his collar, is a thousand miles away, 
haughty, resolute, unbending, fighting with equal 
earnestness and heroism. Ob, brothers! have 
you forgotten the curse pronounced upon the 
house divided against itself? 

I gathered a spray of blue grass as we passed 
up the cliff. “And here are violets, auntie,” 
cried Cosette, with delight. ‘Oh! if they were 
only sweet-scented, like the violets at home!” 

We passed into a grassy meadow, and followed 
its winding foot-path to the gates of the burial- 
ground. We had left summer behind us, and 
were taken back, as it were, to our February 
flowers. All over the beautiful grounds the 
pyrus japonica kindled its scarlet flames, the 
“ pale sweet cowslip” starred the borders, white 
and purple and golden crocuses opened their 
graceful cups, and the lilac freighted the air with 
its wreath of fragrance. We followed the broad 
drive leading in from tbe gates, and lingered a 
moment before the beautiful monuments the State 
has erected in honor of her dead soldiers, the 


heroes of the wars of 1812-15, and the gallant 


soldiers of the battles of Mexico. It is a single 
marble shaft, resting on a broad rectangular base, 
its capital resembling the Corinthian order at a 
distance, but upon closer inspection exhibiting 
cannon-balis and other warlike emblems. Scnlp- 
tured in relief, in laurel-wreathed lozenges, are 
the names of the dead whom it commemorates. 

The sun was sinking behind the hills; we had 
ecarcely an hour to stay; so we hurried along 
the beautiful walks, passed the rexton’s cottage. 
and scrambling over brush and stone, came at 
length to a secluded spot, shut in by logs and 
bonlders instead of the iron traceries of man’s 
ennning handicraft. 

„Here it ia,” I said to Charlie; the grave of 
Daniel Boone.” 

It was tonching to see the boy’s reverence. He 
advanced uncovered, and stood in silence before 
the rudely carved tomb of the great hunter of 
Kentucky. 

Ta 1845, when the remains of Boone and his 
wife were brought from Missouri (whither the old 
pioneer had gone “to get breathing-room,” he 
said; “ the lawyers and the settlements were too 
thick in Kentucky”), they were buried here side 
by side. on tbe verge of the loftiest crag of the 
river, the wild Kentucky, never seen by the eyes 
of a white woman until Rebecca Boone and ber 
daugnoters looked down from its towering cliffs in 


1776. Here they lie, shut out by cane and un- 
dergrowtb from the rest of the cemetery, in honor 
to their primitive fancies. A few years after their 
burial bere, a monument was erected at the head 
of their graves. It is a plain oblong structure of 
Kentucky marble. On one face is a rude carving 
representing the old hunter in a contest with a 
bear; on the other, a log cabin, and a woman, 
perhaps intended for Rebecca Boone, milking a 
cow. There are no sigos of man's labor about 
the inclosure. The grass grows after its own 
will to the very base of the monument; but I 
blush to say that irreverent hands have defaced 
the marble in many places. 

The only portrait ever painted of the old hero 
hangs in the Capitol at Frankfort. It was painted 
by Chester Harding, in 1820; and it is related 
that when the artist visited Boone for the purpose 
of executing the work, he found the old hunter 
lying on a bunk in his rude Missouri cabin, roast- 
ing a piece of venison before the fire on the point 
of his ramrod. 

I left Cosette and Charlie pondering on the 
bubits of the sturdy old pioneer, and criticising 
the carvings on his tomb in no very complimen- 
tary fashion’; and climbed along the crags that 
beetle over the river, to steal a white daffodil 
growing at the foot of a drooping sloe. 

“ Ke-hee !” giggled a young darkie in the bush- 
es, as [sprang back faster than I went, pursued 
by a setting hen, into whose family quarters I had 
unwittingly marauded. ‘Git back to your ness, 
madam, an’ mind your manners,” the chap con- 
tinued, still grinning at me and showing the 
whites of his eyes, as be drove the anxious ex- 
pectant back to her brake. 

“ Thank you,” I said, “though you and your 
hen between you, you young rascal, came near 
drowning me.” 

“Ke-hee! Miss would have been done dead 
fore she war drownded, if she had tumbled over 
dem cliffs.” Then taking up a bundle of dry 
fagots he had gathered beneath the crag, he 
turned to go. 

There used to be a path leading down the 
cliffs into the city,” I said. “Can you tell me 
how to reach it?“ È 

“Oh, yes’m. I knows everything bout here. 
I lives wid de sextum, dab. All dis ground below 
Boone’s lot is onr back-yard, and dat's our settin’ 
hen. All onr hens makes dey nesses in dese 
buebes. You can jis olime down dem rocks, and 
hold on to de black haw bushes, and you'll elip 
down ‘dout any trouble.” 

But we didn’t “jis clime.” I had gone, several 
years before. along the perilous path with a merry 
party, each lady of our company guided by two 
cavaliers, the precipitous journey requiriog this 
double courtesy. I longed to try it again, and to 
drink from the spring that guehes from the rock, 
Horeb-like, half way down the descent. But 
Charlie, brave and lithe and gallant as he was, 
was hardly equal to the devoir of carrying two 
feminines safely on such a jonrney, so we gave it 
up; and bearing off my daffodil, we turned to 
leave the grounds. 

I wish I could show to your living eyes that 
enchanting evening picture. In the west the red 
embers of the sunset still glowed beyond the hills. 
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The shadows settled deeper and darker above the 
city roofs, seen far beneath our feet, like a city in 
adream. The silver river, here and there where 
the reflected light reached its waters, glittered in 
glimpses between cliff and tree; and Jupiter, 
God-like, the one sole sovereign of the sky as yet, 
held out bis golden globe in the fair unclouded 
heavens. 

Peaceful, eloquent nature! Teach us to learn 
thy lessons as well as these innocent sleepers at 
rest in thy gentle bosom! Gather those blades 
of grass at the foot of tbe old hunter's effigy, 
Charlie; and take my white daffodil, Cosette, as 
a souvenir from tbe grave of Daniel Boone. ` 


— . — 


RULING BY LOVE. 
EXPERIENCE OF A SCHOOL-TEACHEK. 


“ Wuar is the secret of your discipline?” in- 
quired a young teacher of Mra. L~—, a veteran 
of the school-room. “ You are not half so severe 
as I am obliged to be, and yet you have more 
perfect order in everything.” 

“ Oh, you know,” was the reply, “that I have 
had years of experience. I should be but a poor 
scholar if I had not learned in my own schools 
many things.” 

“ Yes, certainly,“ said the other; “but were 
you always as succeseful? What faculty of head 
or beart carries you so easily through all sorts of 
difficult places? Won't you have the kindness to 
tell me what you do, or don’t do, to get on 80 
well with children, and parents, too!“ 

“If I oan suggest anything to be of eervice to 
yeu,” said Mrs. L——, “ I should be happy to do 
so. In the first place, I have but few definite rules, 
and govern as little as possible. Then I observe 
my pupils closely, marking their individual pecu- 
liarities, and treat them according to their de- 
velopment of talent and character. Some I lead 
by their strong points: in others I stimulate the 
weaker faculties; in all I play upon the better 
nature, and avoid all I can the sharp resistive 
qualities so active in vicious boys and ill-govern- 
ed children generally. 

I do not punish as much as I once did; I throw 
my pupils upon their own sense of bonor and 
right, making them feel that I trust them, and it 
often works like a charm. But above all, I make 
them feel that I love them, and am seeking their 
good in everything. The majority of pupils in 
every school will respond to kindness. and behave 
better and learn more for such frien lineas than 
for any other sort of discipline. A teacher, to be 
sure, must command respect, and not allow her- 
self to be trifled with; and in cases of willful or 
malicious disobedience her authority must be 
fully maintained; but through these years I have 
found, as a general thing. Jove to be the strongest 
of all authority in the school-room.” 

“T love my pupils,” said the young teacher ; 
“I would be glad to do all I could for their wel- 
fare; and they love me, I do not doubt; but oh, 
Mrs. L——! many of them are so repulsive, I 
never could get any nearer tbem than kindness 
and duty obliged me.” 

“ I appreciate all that,” said Mrs. L—— ; “one 
has to love sometimes against everytbing—to 
love, not for the worthiness of the object, but for 
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its need of being loved. Of course, this in- 
volves some self-denial, and a little self-discipline, 
but the true teacher will accept it, for her work 
is of a missionary character.” 

“Can you do that, Mrs. L——, for such boys 
as your Jack and Jim? Have you the genius for 
loving so perfectly? 

“If you will allow me,” said Mrs. L——, “I 

will tell you a story of my experience. Some 
years ago I was principal of a department in a 
large public school in P——. The department 
had been badly managed for a long time, and I 
found it at first a very difficult position. I knew 
there was much expected of me, and I was very 
sensitive about success or failure. Oh, what a 
task it was to get those 120 undisciplined children 
into order—and with feeble healtb, too! I think 
I could not have done it had I not been sustained 
by prayer, and a daily reliance upon God, my 
Father. 
There were many foreigners among my num- 
ber, Germans mostly, and some Irish. I had 
been particularly waraed of one boy, who had 
been for years considered the worst in school. It 
took but a few days to find him out—a rough, 
over-grown, ill-conditioned lad as you ever saw 
in a scbool-room. His father was a passionate 
man, and Walter had been beaten and scolded 
until the good that was in him had apparently 
almost died out. He was an inveterate whis- 
perer, would not study, and played truant some 
part of nearly every day; he would slip out 
when my back was turned at the black-board 
while his class was reciting. I tried every way I 
could to stimulate his ambition; I gave bim re- 
wards and presents, but they lasted only a few 
days, and then be tore them up or gave them 
away in my presence, and grew worse than 
before. 

One day I went home from school fairly wor- 
ried out with his hatefuloess, and sat down alone 
to think what was next tobe done. I pitied the 
poor child that there was nobody to care for and 
save him; he was so unlovely that be suffered a 
sort of abuse from every hand that touched bim. 


“Then I thought how infinitely patient and loving 


Christ had been with my own waywardness, and 
I resolved to make one more effort for this sin- 
ning, friendless child. So I knelt down and 
asked God for strength and for love, and when I 
went out out of my room I saw the way all clear. 

“ The next day the boy’s father came dragging 
him into the school-room, with an angry, discour- 
aged look. Here's Walt,“ said he—‘I don’t 
know what ails the boy, but I can’t do anything 
with him. If he runs away again he sban’t come 


` to school another day—I’ll put him into a shop 


to work.’ 

“<I think we shall have no more trouble, Mr. 
J——,’ said 1; Walter will be good now.’ 

“The man looked astonished and went away, 
but I felt as if victory was near at hand. After 
the excitement of such a scene had subsided, I 
called Walter to my desk and spoke in the kind- 
est manner I could: Walter, what makes you 
such a bad boy!“ 

“ He answered sullenly, ‘I don’t know ; I can’t 
help it.’ 

“< Wouldu't you rather be good so people will 
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love you—so your teacher will love you, and be 
glad to see your face coming into the school!“ 

J can’t be good—I never was good,’ said the 
boy. 

„Couldn't you be good if I would love you, 
Walter! . 

“ «You couldn't love me—nobody ever loved 
me,’ suid Walter, looking down very restlessly. 

4 Ves, Walter,’ said I, ‘if you would try to be 
good I cou/d love you, and I would love you, and 
be the best friend in the world.’ 

“The boy looked up as if a strange, new 
thought had struck him. 

J repeated my words, and the tears started a 
little, too, for I was tired and nervous with my 
cares. A moment I waited for an answer, and 
then he spoke, choking down his emotion: ‘ You 
can’t love me!’ 

„Again I assured him in the gentlest manner, 
and then he said, ‘If I should try and should fail 
once or twice, could you love me then a little! 
I told him yes. 

“He stood another moment trembling and 
swelling, and then he broke down entirely, and 
cried us if his heart was bursting. I let him cry, 
and did not shut back my own tears, while the 
whole school looked on. Finally, when he had 
done sobbing so as to speak, he said in a voice 
that didn’t seem like Walter’s, ‘ Oh, if you’ll love 
me, I’ll be a good boy—I’ll be a good boy!’ 

“I talked awhile to soothe and encourage him, 
and then dismissed him to his seat. Before he 
went he took my hand in bis dirty brown fingers, 
and with the tears raining over it, kissed it again 
and again. I did not require many lessons that 
day ; he laid bis bead on his derk and cried most 
of the time. Twice he came to my desk, as if 
afraid to believe, to ask the same question Can 
you love me, Mrs. L——? Oh, I’ll do anything 
if you'll love me!’ Once I put my arm round the 
great, uncombed, unwasbed German boy, and 
kissed his forebead. 

“Walter was conquered. The next day he 
came to school in tidy clothing, washed, combed, 
and in bis right mind. I had no more trouble, 
but I had, while he remained in my room, all the 
abedience and kindness such a boy can give. By 
taking some extra pains with his lessons—and 
that I was very willing to do—he was in a few 
months promoted with credit to a higher depart- 
ment. In return, he delighted in doing errands 
for me ; and through the whole season he search- 
ed the country for miles around to get flowers for 
my vase. The incident was a trying one to me, 
but besides the good to poor Walter, it was worth 
a dozen whippings to the school.“ 

“ Why,” said the young teacher, “it is indeed 
like missionary work to kiss dirty boys, but you 
have the genius for it.” 

„% We are all aware,” answered Mr. L——, “that 
to teach successfully, one needs the devotedness 
of a missionary. We know, also, that no great 
moral good is ever done but by giving out of 
one’s heart and life to the needy and the unwor- 
thy. To use one’s faculties of friendship and 
kindness without stint or grudging, is all that 
genius means, as you apply the term. And it has 
for the giver as well as the receiver its own 
abundant and blessed reward.” E. L. E. 
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HAVOC OF WAR. 


THE DOINGS OF DEATH. 


THINKING men have estimated that about one 
hundred and fifty generations have succeeded 
each other, making upward of a hundred billions 
of human beings that have been called into exiat- 
ence, walked the earth for a time, and fallen un- 
der the dominion of the universal conqueror, 
death. They are supposed to have fallen about 
as follows: 

By the influence of war........ 25,000,000, 000 

By famine and pestilence....... 20, 000.000, 000 


By martyrdooo n 2.500, 000, 000 
By intoxicating drinks 2 500 000,000 
By natural causes 70,000,000,000 


Death may well be termed the King of Terrors, 
for at the present time be is cutting down our 
fellows at the rate of 100,000 per day, or a million 
in ten days. 

THE DEVASTATION OF WAR. 

War has at times in its bloody march made 
fearful havoc upon human life, almost depopulat- 
ing immense districts, leaving them so desolate 
that one could travel from village to village, and 
from city to city, without finding man or beast, 
or any signs of life. Twenty villages were thus 
desolated by the wars of the last century, waged 
in the heart of Europe. The population of Ger- 
many in the seventeenth century was : reduced 
from 12,000,000 to 3,000,000, and that of Wurtem- 
burg from 500,000 to 40,000. Thousands of vil- 
lages were destroyed, forests springing up to take 
their places. 

See the devastating effects of ‚the existing re- 
bellion! the cities and towns laid waste; rail- 
roads torn up, the cars and engines destroyed ; 
the mills and manufactories silent, or used for 
soldiers’ quarters ; the engines rusting and bend- 
ing out of shape ; the steamers that once plowed 
waters, destroyed by fire, shot, and shell, or sunk 
to rise no more; the fruitful fields and gardens 
Made as barren as a desert; the homes made 
desolate by the loss of near and dear ones, and 
we realize some of the results of the fell destroyer, 
war. One writer speaks of traveling for sixteen 
days in the South and seeing but two houses oc- 
cupied by any part of the families of the former 
owners, and the owner of one of these was in 
Fortress Monroe, a son in the rebel army, and 
only the younger children and a few slaves at 


home. 
THE SLAUGHTER IN SINGLE BATTLES. 


At Lepanto, 25,000 were slain; at Silistria, in 
the Crimean war, 30,000 Ruasians were lost; at 
Austerlitz, 20,000 ; at Eylau, 60,000; at Waterloo 
and Fontenoy, 100,000 each; at Borodino, 90. 
000; at Arbela and Chalons, 300,000 each. 


THE HAVOO OF SINGLE SIEGES. 

In Paris, in the sixteenth century, there were 
30,000 victims by hunger alone. Tn the siege of 
Vienna, 60.000 were slain; in that of Mexico, 
150,000; of Acre, 300.000 ; of Carthage, 700, 000; 
and of Jerusalem, 1.000.000. 

THE SACRIFICE OF LIFE BY CERTAIN TYRANTS. 

Tamerlane, to signalize his brutal ferocity, 
reared a monument of 70,000 human skulls. At- 
tila declared that the grass should never grow 
green where the foot of his war-horse trod. 
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Julias Cæsar slew, in only two of his many bat- 
tles, 900,000. Napoleon in his wars sacrificed 
some 6,000,000. In Syria, those of his army that 
fell by disease and the sword made quite a large 
hill. In the invasion of Russia, Napoleon left 
France with an army of half a million, and re- 
turned with only 30,000. All were destroyed by 
inclement weather and the sword of the enemy. 
The army of Xerxes was reduced from six millions 
to 800,000 in one year, and of these only 3,000 
escaped destruction. Jenghis Khan, the terrible 
ravager of Asia in the thirteenth century, shot 
90,000 in the plains of Nessa, massacred 200,000 
at the storming of Charism, butchered 1,600,000 
the Harat district, and 1,700,000 in two ‘cities. 
Chinese historians state that he, in his long reign 
of forty-one years, destroyed 32,000,000. 


THE IMMENSE SACRIFICE OF CERTAIN NATIONS. 

The French Revolution destroyed the lives of 
10,000,000. The Spaniards in forty-two years 
destroyed more than 12,000,000 American Indi- 


ans. The Grecian wars sacrificed 15,000,000 ;. 


the Jewish wars, 25, 000, 000; the twelve Cæsars, 
30 000, 000; the Roman wars, before Julius Cæsar, 
60,000,000 ; the wars of the Saracens and of the 
Turks, 60,000,000 each ; those of the Tartars, 80,- 
000,000; and of Africa, 100,000,000. Some have 
estimated that one fifth of all that have been born 
in the world have perished through the natural 
consequences of war: others have made still 
larger estimates. Dr. Dick thought that about 
15,000,000,000 have thus been slaughtered, while 
Burke makes the estimate at 35,000,000,000 
(thirty-five billions), thirty-five times the number 
of present inhabitants of the globe. In our 
country, about 1,000,000 annually fall by disease 
and other causes; with our present number of 
inhabitants, at this ratio it would take 35, 000 
years to swell the number of deaths by all known 
causes in our country to the number that have 
been crushed beneath the iron wheel of war, ac- 
cording to the estimation of Burke. Such are 
some of the figures showing the terrible march of 


war. 
THE MISSION OF WAR. 


With all its devastated countries and crimson 
battle-fields, war has its mission of good. While 
some may dream of peace, war is the history of 
man. What nation has existed and made its im- 
press upon the world, but {ts foundation was laid 
in war and baptized in blood! What great idea 
has advanced to elevate mankind, but was pre- 
ceded by war! The onward movements of the 
race have always been, not a journey, but a 
march. War is a hard method, a severe disci- 
pline, yet the appointment of Providence us the 
indispensable condition of human progress. New 
territories have to be explored and conquered ; 
wiser laws and more humane institutions formed, 
liberties enlarged and chartered, ordér created 
out of discord, and these all have been the crim- 
son trophies of war. There are times in the his- 
tory of nations that, forgetting the great principles 
of human progress, they become depraved, proud, 
ambitious, so that they would suffocate in the 
steirch of their own corruption if not saved by 
war. This is their only redemption, and they 
come out of the furnace of trial and suffering 
changed, purified, ennobled. Glance at the pages 


of history, and we see nations, convulsed in war, 
sink in darkness to rise no more ; but from their 
crumbling fragments there comes up another peo- 
ple, more enlightened and refined. We might 
at first think that the clock of the universe was 
turning back, but it strikes a new hour, and man- 
kind takes another step toward their ultimate des- 
tiny, and the world advances. 
WHAT HAS WAR DONE FOR OUR COUNTRY. 

Go back to the days of our war for indepen- 
dence and see the trials our forefathers had to 
pass through—see what sacrifices they had to 
endure ; still Providence urged the nation on in 
this path of fire for seven long years before the 
liberties which they prayed, fought, and bled for 
were granted. They came ont of this severe 
ordeal thinned and wasted, but purified, and 
standiog on an eminence such as their utmost im- 
agination had not before climbed. Those trials 
secured the national independence, formed the 
national character, created those patriots who 
formed our Government and administered it in 
such wisdom as made it the wonder of mankind. 

This country moved on for more than half a 
century, enjoying the most unparalleled prosper- 
ity, at the same time breeding inward corruption, 
forgetting the great moral laws which govern na- 
tions. Now God calls on it to cast aside these 
things which are staying its progress ; repent of 
the sins that have so long darkened it; and 
strike tents and march forward to an upland, 
that it may stand on a loftier plane. In the march 
there may be confusion, great trials, sacrifices to 
endure; when once the eminence is gained, we 
shall have a most glorious prospect, breathe the 
air of universal freedom and prosperity. T. D. B. 

[We have not examined the authorities, to veri- 
fy our correspondent’s figures, but snbmit them 
precisely as written. The subject is sufficiently in- 
teresting to warrant its publication.— Eb. A. P. J.] 


— ee 
NOSES—TEMPERAMENTS. 


‘Mr. Eprror :—In your Illustrated Annual for 
1865, you venture the assertion that the snub 
nose indicates weakness and undevelopment— 
mental imbecility, I suppose you mean. Now if 
this is true, I beg leave to submit that facts — 
stubborn ones, too—are opposed to it. In look- 
ing through your “ Self-Instructor,” I did not 
notice a single engraving representing a weak- 
minded person that bad the snub nose; but every 
one of that class bad the Roman nose, or a nose 
bordering close to it—a sort of nasal develop- 
ment that fools generally possess! The “ Con- 
ceited Simpleton” (page 69) has a proboscis very 
much unlike the snub—rather Romanic, perhaps 
slightly Grecian. Hewlet (p. 160), whom the pic- 
ture represents as very deficient in reflective intel- 
lect, has a decided Roman nose—an ample one, too 
—such a nose as, you say, great men almost invari- 
ably have. The Emperor Paul, whose head indi- 
cates large reasoning powers, as well as great 
will, you ornament with an unmistakable “snub” 
in the “Illustrated Annual.” Can you reconcile 
the fact that fools commonly have the Roman, and 
intellectual persons often the vulgar and despised 
snub nose, with your cherished theory of physi- 
ognomy? 


In the “ Annual” you also state that persons. 
born in the tropical regions generally have dark 
eyes and hair, and those born in the temperate 
climates commonly have light eyes and hair. If 
such is the case—and I don’t feel disposed to dis- 
pute it—then, according to your doctrine of the 
temperaments, those born in the warm countries 
are largely endowed with the motive or muscular 
temperament, and those born in the colder re- 
gions have a predominance of the vital. I have 
always believed nature to be harmonious in all 
her works and arrangements, but this doesn’t 
look like it. It is very evident that in the tem- 
perate region a greater development of the motive 
temperament is necessary than in the warmer 
climate, where the soil is more fertile, the seasons 
more favorable, etc. Are you mistaken in your 
notion that a dark complexion is an invariable 
accompaniment of a predominance of the motive 
temperament? or is nature at fault? One con- 
clusion or the other is inevitable. T. B. S. 

{ Remarks. — Hasty generalization and loose 
statement are far too common among the writers 
of the present day, and especially of this country, 
and we can not claim, perhaps, to be wholly free 
from this fault of our age and nation. That we 
have exemplified it in our remarks on the nose 
may prove to be true, but we are not yet con- 
vinced of the fact. The statements in the An- 
nual,” referred to by our correspondent, are very 
brief and necessarily imperfect, but so far as they 
go we believe them to be correct. The fuller 
statements contained in our new work on Physiog- 
nomy will make our views on these subjects 
clear. 

In the mean time we will simply remark that we 
do not say or mean that the snub nose indicates 
“ mental imbecility.”’ It denotes, in our opinion, 
a lack of certain elements of character essential 
to true greatness in the sphere of active life, and 
so far is a sign of weakness and undevelopment. 
It is the nose of childhood, and, where the devel- 
opment is normal and complete, disappears on 
or before maturity. The fact that clever people 
sometimes have snub noses does not invalidate . 
our theory. When our correspondent can make 
it appear that great men generally have snub 
noses and little men Greek and Roman noses, he 
will have overthrown our nasological system. 
Idiots are often physically deformed, and gener- 
ally there is a projection of the bones of the 
central portion of the face, including the nose, 
which gives a marked prominence to the latter 
organ. When it is really large, as is sometimes 
the case, it is, we believe, abnormally so, and 
essentially a deformity of no more value as a 
sign of character than the projecting forehead 
caused by rickets or hydrocephalus. 

If we have anywhere said that a dark com- 
plexion is the invariable accompaniment of the 
motive temperament, the statement is erroneous, 
and we thank our correspondent for correcting 
us, but we think the term we bave always used 
in the connection is generally—the complexion is 
generally dark. This statement, we believe, will 
be found correct. The subjects of temperament 


and complexion will be found treated at length 
in our Physiognomy,’’ and we need not dwell 
on them here.] 
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THE INSCRU TABLE. 


All things are miracles to a ſool. SR pSare. 


NARROW-MINDED bigots, and persons 
of limited intellect, have a foolish preju- 
dice against the investigation of the un- 
known. The great American philoso- 
pher, Benjamin Franklin —whose memo- 
ry the world now delights to honor 
was pronounced an infidel, and in league 
with the devil, when with his kite he 
was trifling with the lightnings and at- 
tempting to find out the inscrutable. 
Had he lost his life in those somewhat 
dangerous experiments, the verdict of 
ignorant superstition would have been, 
“ Served him right; he should not thus 
have tempted God by prying into his 
secrets.” Human reason is both limited 
and fallible, but does this imply that we 
should not use it ? 

Geologists were charged with trying to 
overthrow the sacred Scriptures, when 
they announced, on the evidence of the 
rock of ages,” that this carth was more 
than six thousand years old. As though 
the discovery of one scientific truth 
could overthrow another. 

The early Astronomers suffered per- 
secution and even imprisonment for en- 
deavoring to penetrate the so-called 
inscrutable, and make new revelations 
in the great unexplored field of natural 
science. So it has been from the begin- 
ning—before and since the time of GaL- 
ILEO. Ad new discoverers have been 
more or less martyred! Harvey, who 
discovered the circulation of the blood, 
was persecuted. Dr. Gat, the discov- 
erer of Craniology, was driven out of 
Vienna, his native place, at the instance 
of the bigoted priesthood, who feared the 
dawning mental light of PHRENOLOGY. 

But the early Christians suffered far 
more than this, for accepting and teach- 
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ing the sublime yet simple, beautiful, and 
truthful principles taught by Him who 
was without sin. 

How was it with the Apostles? By 
ignorant, prejudiced bigots, they were 
all, with one or two exceptions, put to 
death{ And how was it with the au- 
thor of our holy religion? By whom 
was He, who revealed to a benighted 
world the doctrine of “ faith, hope, and 
charity,” that incomparable plan of sal- 
vation—by whom was He nailed to a 
cross? Was it by good men, of broad 
and liberal views, who were seeking to 
enlighten, develop, and elevate mankind ? 
Or was it by the ignorant rabble, set on 
by wicked priests, who preferred place” 
to truth? Let us pause a moment and 
look on that spectacle, the like of which 
never was, and never can be surpass- 
ed. What grandeur! what majesty 
there is in simple truth and trust! This 
was the most heroic action ever per- 
formed or conceived. Let that divine 
example of truth, trust, and resignation 
be ours! 

What! afraid of truth! and with such 
examples before our eyes, must we for- 
ever drag along in the muddy ruts of ig- 
norance and superstition? Must we ig- 
nore our reason, and submit our bodies 
and souls to blind bigots ? Mind crows! 
The souls of MEN expand. Only bigots, 
moles, and bats prefer the darkness of 
mental night. 

Because some of our forefathers burn- 
ed heretics and criminals at the tree or 
the stake, and hung men and women for 
witchcraft, must we do so too? 

Because some men were once cannibals 
and savages, are we, in this era of the 
world’s progress, not to develop into a 
higher civilization? Have we reached 
the top round of the intellectual ladder ? 
Then why erect “ scarecrows” to frighten 
silly people or throw impediments in the 
way of discovery, invention, and human 
progress? It seems to be the nature of 
bigots, donkey-like, to pull back, to op- 
pose, and to take a negative view of all 
things. They persecute, thwart, and 
throttle those who would set the world 
ahead. Would we enjoy liberty to think? 
they would take away the right. Would 
we have spiritual and intellectual free- 
dom? they will have the most abject sla- 
very. Would we have peace? they will 
have war. Would we have the benefits 
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of a universal education they would have ? 
it partial, and limited to a few. Would 
we establish a democratic or a republican 
form of government, and place mankind 
on something like an equal footing, so far 
as natural rights and privileges are con- 
cerned ? they would break it up, and put 
a monarchy, an aristocracy, and a Pope 
in the place of a President. One class is 
in favor of the largest liberty compatible 
with law and order; the other class, of 
liberty for the few to rule, to lord it, and 
to ride over the many. One class is in 
favor of free religion—the right of each 
to worship God according to his own con- 
science; the other class impose on the 
people a state religion, to which all must 
pay tribute. The one sends out explor- 
ing expeditions into the uttermost ends 
of the earth, periling life and limb, 
searching for knowledge; the other, with 
folded hands, and eyes sealed to all things 
new, growls out to the more active, en- 
terprising, and progressive, bidding them 
stop peering into the earth, sea, and sky, 
lest some new discovery may upset some 
old theory ! 

The one has grown old in bigotry, and 
has fdilen into a state of dilapidated do- 
tage; the other is young, vigorous, spir- 
ited, and progressive. The one is hope- 
less, desponding, and wanting that living 
faith which animates the other, and which 
grows with his growth. The small men- 
tal cup of the one is full, and can hold 
no more. The larger vessel of the other 
not only holds more, but by action will 
expand into mind and soul, which reaches 
toward the Infinite. 

We are no bigots, nor are we afraid of 
truth. By “investigation, truth is estab- 
lished.” But there is no danger of our 
ever finding out the inscrutable, or that 
which God would not have us know. 
Nor will he keep anything from us which 
would be useful for us to know. He has 
given us faculties to see, to hear, to 
taste, to smell; to investigate, discover, 
invent; to comprehend and to under- 
stand His laws. He has made us all 
alike—so far as faculties and functions 
are concerned—except in degree; and 
all are alike accountable to Him rather 
than to self-elected persons, of whatsoever 
ce cloth.” 

When will the blind bigots see the 
folly of trying to bottle up the light of 
Heaven, and to deal it out in homeo- 
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pathic doses to a hungry, rising, grow- 
ing, and progressive race? When will 
they learn that they, too, are only “ mis- 
erable sinners,” “the blind leading the 
blind,” and in the same boat with all the 
rest ? and when will they modestly con- 
cede that there are yet some things in 
heaven and earth which they have not 
found out? 


“ Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit; there is 
more hope of a fool than of him.” 


The most profound minds are usually 
the most modest and unpretentious, while 
the small-minded “ braggarts” are gene- 
rally pretenders and impostors. 

Let us “live and learn,” long as we 
may, in this world, the wisest will never 
know all, nor is there any possible dan- 
ger of their ever penetrating very deeply 
into the “ inscrutable.” 
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HOW WE CHANGE. 


THE question, Can we change the 
shape of the skull—a hard, bony sub- 
stance—after attaining our full natural 
growth, has been much discussed. The 
superficial observer seems to take it for 
granted, that because he finds no change 
in the shape of a dead man’s skull, that 
it must be the same with all skulls; and 
he argues that the brain, being soft, can 
not alter the shape of the hard, bony 
substance which incases it; hence, that 
the shape of the skull must be unaltera. 
ble. The fleshy portion of the body 
soon decays, while the bony framé-work, 
including the skull, will retain its form 
for ages after death. Is not this another 
evidence of the unchangeableness in the 
shape of the skull? 

Were the premises correct, the 
inference would be so too. But a 
living skull should no more be com- 
pared with a dead one, than should a 
live flourishing tree, with foliage and 
flowers, be compared with the old dead 
hemlock, denuded of leaf and branch, 
and standing alone, as a landmark, to in- 
dicate the way to the traveler, and the 
quality of the soil on which it grew. A 
live skull is one thing—a dead skull is 
quite another. Did it never occur to 
you, oh, unbeliever! that a broken bone 
in the leg of a live man may soon unite 
and become almost as strong as ever— 
while a broken bone which is dead will 
never re-unite ? Is it not a fact, that the 
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hard substances of the body, such as the 
toe and finger nails, grow as rapidly as 
other parts? How is it with the hoof of 
the horse and the horn of the ox? Do 
they not grow? How is it with the ant- 
lers of the moose, the elk, and the deer ? 
Do they not grow by virtue of the blood 
—which is the cause of all animal growth? 
the same as the sap in the tree, the vine, 
and the plant? Stop the circulation of 
blood or of sap, and you stop the growth 
of animal or plant. 

Nor is it the external skull which gives 
shape to the internal brain, but the re- 
verse. It is the ever-active living priu- 
ciple within which gives shape to the 
whole. Is it the horn on the ox which 
gives shape to the living principle with- 
in? or is it the living principle within 
which gives shape to the horn? Is it 
the shell which gives shape to the oyster 
within ? or is it the oyster which gives 
shape to the shell? There can be but 
one answer. As other bones of the body 
change by the processes of growth and 
decay, so does the skull. And the skull 
becomes thick or thin according to the 
activity or dormancy of the brain. The 
skull of a cultivated man—be he white, 
red, or black—will be thick or thin ac- 
cording to the degree of his culture, or 
the want of it; so also will be the qual- 
ity or texture of the whole. Our bodies 
—including the bones—are made up of 
what we eat, drink, and breathe. If we 
subsist on bad or innutritious food, we 
get bad blood—as poor oil makes a poor 
light ; so poor coal makes poor gas, and 
poor soil, poor plants and poor fruits. 
Good food—that which can be readily 
assimilated and converted into healthy 
blood, bone, nerve, and tissue—is best ; 
while such as that which is served to our 
unfortunate prisoners of war by the wick- 
ed rebels, causes the body to famish, 
shrink, and wither, like a plant in a pot 
without moisture. 

Farmers talk about “ renovating” nd 
fertilizing the soil; so may an impover- 
ished and half-starved human body—not 
too far gone—be renovated and restored, 
not by the nostrums of swindling quacks, 
nor by the bottled “bitters” of the drunk- 
ard makers, but by plain, simple, and 
nutritious food, composed of breads, veg- 
etables, fruits, and so forth. All the con- 
diments, confectionery, wines, beers, 
brandies, and cordials are not only non- 
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essential, but in most cases worse than 
useless. There. is the most intimate re- 
ciprocal relation between the mind, the 
brain, and the body. As it is between the 
trunk and the branches df a tree, so it is 
between the human body and its several 
branches. A healthy tree grows as a 
whole — body, bark, limb, and leaf. So 
it is with a healthy human body, save in 
this— that we grow most in those parts 
most exercised. Be it head work, 
through the brain, or through particular 
portions thereof, we become more de- 
veloped therein, as more blood is sent 
thereto, where deposits are made. Is he 
an inventor or mechanic? he calls into ac- 
tion a different set of nerves or faculties 
from the man who devotes himself to. 
law, medicine, or divinity. So of the 
painter, poet, sculptor, or business man. 

A preacher and a butcher may be as 
near alike as two peas, when they start 
upon the course of life, but they will di- 
verge in disposition and in organization 
as they proceed. The one becomes more 
like a preacher, and the other more like 
a hutcher. And this is true of all call- 
ings, and of all men. 

The skull takes its shape rough the 
circulation of the blood, as directed by 
the mind, and it is continually changing 
its form during life. As we grow vir- 
tuous or vicious, hoping or fearing, be- 
lieving or doubting, so will the features, 
the brain, and the skull conform. If 
humble and trusting, if faithful and true, 
we shall be safely guided and kept from 
harm. If honest, kindly, generous, af- 
fectionate, and religious, we shall become 
like HIx in whose image we were cres- 
ted, and fulfill all His requirements. 


o 


OMENS AND PORTENTS.—A correspondent who 
had read our article on this subject in the Decem- 
ber number, sends us the. following. The phe- 
nomenon was of course very natural, and the 
coincidence not very remarkable. 


‘‘November 30th, 1864, just as the sun was 
setting, I cast my eyes to the west, and my atten- 
tion was called to a large blood-red cloud a little 
to the south of the sun. There was a man with 
me at the time, and I called his attention to it, 
and made the remark that there had been a 8 
battle fought in the Southwest. I watched it for 
a few moments till it began to fade, and nee ht 
no more about it till Friday Te te 
when the news came of the battle in 0 
on Wednesday, Nov. 30th, about the hour I saw 
the red cloud. Perhaps if I had been gifted 
with as brilliant an imagination as some, I could 
have pictured in that bright moving mass of 
cloud the two armies as they rushed ees in 
that desperate battle. 
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MAJOR HENRY G. DAVIDSON. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tue photograph before us represents a well- 
made man. The frame-work was excellent, and 
all the vital macbinery seems to have been well- 
fitted for harmonious aud efficient action. There 
was a large chest, indicating large lungs, good 
circulation. and good digestion. 

The form was plump and full, bnt not corpu- 
lent. He was evidently a good liver, providing 
liberally for the wants of the inner man; and 
was liberal and generous in supplying the wants 
of others in any way dependent on him. Per- 
haps one of the largest organs in his brain was 
that of Benevolence, and be would have been a 
philanthropist, scattering blessings everywhere, 
and losing no opportunity to do good and con- 
fer favors on all. Next to his sympathies, bis 
affections formed the most prominent trait, and he 
would be known for his attachments to his family 
and his friends generally; also to pets, both hu- 
man and animal. As a father, his regard for 
children would have been very strong; as a 
friend, he would bave shared with them his every 
blessing, and as a neighbor, he would have been 
most kindly and obliging. 

Intellectually, he had comprebensiveness and 
reach of mind, rather than tbat sharp, quick, 
available intellect which would have enabled 
him to take advantage of circumstances. Still, he 
was not deficient in this, but would plan better 
than execute. His was a mind to deal with prin- 
ciples ratber than with details. 

He was watchful and guarded, yet bold and 
confident ; hopeful and trusting, but not extrava- 


gant or disposed to magnify; self-relying and 
enterprising, yet sensitive and diffident ; consci- 
entious and circumspect, but not censorious ; 
tasteful, with great love for the beautiful, but not 
fastidious. He would be more fond of music 
than capable of creating it, and could make 
money better than keep it. 

There was no malice, revenge, nor cruelty in 
his nature. He was more lenient and forgiving 
than vindictive. Always frank, candid, and open- 
hearted, he would readily secure the confidence 
of others. He was dignified and manly, but 
never haughty, domineering, or overbearing ; de- 
votional, but not bigoted ; imitative, but no 
mimic; mirthful, but not an original wit in the 
way of creating fun ; systematic and methodical, 
but not fussy ; capable of reckoning figures, of 
judging the value of property, he would have 
made an accurate accountant, or a successful ap- 
praiser or business man. 

His memory of thoughts, principles, and per- 
sons was good; that of passing events or of 
details less retentive. Fair in conversation, but 
not copious or fluent; a good reasoner, compre- 
hending principles, he would draw correct infer- 
ences; a good judge of character, he knew whom 
to trust without a long acquaintance; always 
gentlemanly and affable, he would make himself 
agreeable anywhere. 

Socially, be was ardent in his attachments, 
though less demonstrative than many. 

With a liberal education, he could have taken 
a leading position, especially in the law, and 
would have done good service in some missionary 
or reformatory work. As a care-taker in a post 
of trust, requiring integrity, intelligence, and 
watchfulness, he would have been successful. 
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He combined in himself the qualities of both 
parents—the sense of honor and dignity of the 
father with the kindliness and affeetion of the 
mother. Naturally a man of peace and good- 
will, he became a soldier more from necessity 
than from choice. Such men fight through their 
moral sense rather than through their passions or 
by brute forces. 

His features were well formed and eomely. 
There were no great excesses or deficiencies, but 
all were well marked and clearly defined, indica- 
ting a character of rare harmony and of great 
kindness and benignity. 

It is unfortunate that be should have been taken 
hence thus early in life, for in him we had all the 
qualities of the citizen, the statesman, and the 
philanthropist. ° 

The following biographical sketch must con- 
clude our brief account of this most worthy 
young officer. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Masor Henry G. Davinson was born at Carmi, 
Ill., November 8th, 1831. He was the son of the 
late lamented Colonel William H. Davidson, of 
Louisville, Ky., formerly a prominent citizen of 
Illinois, of which State he was at one time Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. His mother was a woman of 
exalted worth and exemplary piety. 

At the age of eleven or twelve, the subject of 
this sketch was sent to the University at Vin- 
cennes, where he remained several years. His 
teacher then predicted for him a bright career, 
saying he possessed talenta of a high order and 
gave promise of becoming a true and great man. 
In 1846 he was placed at the St. Louis Univer- 
sity, where he also elicited much praise. Later, 
he was sent to Centre College, Danville, Ky., 
where he completed his collegiate course. 

After leaving college he entered a large whole- 
sale commercial house, intending to gain a know- 
ledge of commercial affairs, and to perfect bimself 
in some other branches. In 1853 he removed to 
Carmi, where he studied law under the super- 
vision of his uncle, Hon. William H. Wilson, who 
was Chief Justice of the State. After a short 
time Mr. Davidson was admitted to the bar, and 
became a successful lawyer. gaining quite an 
enviable reputation in that section of tbe country. 
While thus successfully engaged, the California fe- 
ver broke out, and be was induced to join a party 
and embark for California, where be remained 
some years engaged in various speculations. 

In the fall of 1859 he returned to Louisville, 
and again became an inmate of his father’s home ; 
and he was there when the present rebellion 
broke out. Early in the autumn of 1861 he en- 
tered the Federal army as captain, and in every 
engagement or skirmish he acquitted bimself 
with such cool bravery and intrepidity as to gain 
the most perfect confidence and love of all his 
command—so much so, that they presented him, 
as a testimonial of their high regard and affec- 
tion, with a handsome sword and other accou- 
trements. 

In July, 1862, he was taken prisoner, and de- 
tained for six or eight weeks, when he was ex- 
changed. Soon after his return he was promoted, 
and made Major of the Tenth Kentucky Volun- 
teers. 
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Officers who knew him agree in saying they 
never knew a man so fearless, and who had such 
complete control over his soldiers. The men 
would frequently ask, Who will lead our lines 
to- day? and when the answer was, Major Da- 
vidson,” they were unanimous in their cheers 
and cries, say ing: 

“Well, if he leads, we will follow to death 
itself!” 

Shortly after the beginning of the war, as he 
was getting on the cars at Lebanon, a boy of 
fifteen years came up to him, and said: 

„Captain, won't you please take me with you 
in the army?“ 

“Why, my little fellow,” be replied, what 
could you do in the army? You are too young 
to fight.” 

„Oh, but, Captain, just let me go with you; I 
have no home, no father, no mother.” 

“ Well, jump quickly on the train, and go with 
me.” 

From that day the boy became warmly attached 
to him, remaining constantly with bim until his 
last moment, thus preving a beautiful devotion 
and a grateful heart. This boy the Major in- 
tended educating, and, as be himself expressed 
it, making of him a manly man. Jesse is now at 
the St. Louis University. 

Major Davidson, after having remained in the 
army over three years, was on his way to visit an 
only sister and brother, when be was taken sick 
at the Louisville Hotel, and died upon the very 
day on which his regiment was to have been 
mustered out. 

For some months previous to his death he bad 
been acting as Provost-Marshal of Ringgold, and 
Adjutant-General, in addition to bis duties as 
Major. He was offered very high positions on 
the staffs of several officers, but declined them 
all. General Nelson offered him a place on his 
staff, and General Boyle wished him to become 
Adjutant-General on his. Had he lived, Mr. Lin- 
coln said he should have offered him a high posi- 
tion in the regular army. General Rosecrans 
spoke of bim in the highest terms. 

The following extracts from two or three of 
Major Davidson’s letters, show that he wielded 
the pen with the same vigor as the sword, and 
could descrihe a battle as well as fight one: 


THE BATTLE OF MILL SPRING. 
[from a letter to his sister. } 
e + e 
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“First, the Tenth Indiana, Colonel Kise, was 
cam nearest the enemy; next, the Fourth 
Kentucky, Col. Fry; next, the Second Minnesota, 
Col. Van Clear, and the Ninth Obio, Col. McCook ; 
then General Thomas’s headquarters, two miles 
back of the Tenth Indiana. As I have alread 
remarked, our regiment (Tenth Kentucky, Col. 
Harlan) and the Fourteenth Ohio, Col Steadman, 
were encamped eight miles back of Gen T. I 
had almost forgotten two hundred of Woolford’s 
cavalry, near the Tenth Indiana. Our entire 
force at the general headquarters could not have 
exceeded 3,000 effective men. Last Sunday morn- 
ing the enemy (according to their own account), 
between 9.000 and 10,000 strong, advanced upon 
this little band. They drove in the pickets of the 
Tenth Indiana. The regiment was immediately 
formed. nnd marched to meet them, and for one 
whole hour did these gallant men stand the shock 
of battle, driving back the whole center of the 
enemy. Finding they were about to be out- 
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flanked, Col. Kise ordered a retreat. As he fell 
back, the Fourth Kentucky and Woolford’s cav- 
alry came up like heroes ; the battle was renewed, 
and for one hour and a half it raged with terrible 
fury. Again the enemy endeavored to outflank 
our brave boys, when the Ninth Ohio and Second 


- Minnesota came up respectively on the right and 


left flank of our army; half an hour more, and 
the enemy, whipped and, panic-stricken, fied in 
the greatest confusion. 

„Language fails me to describe their. total 
rout. They threw away everything—guns, knap- 
sacks, haversacks, and even their coats. We 
pushed them so fast they had no time to think of 
anything but their own safety. They crossed the 
river in the night, burning a small steamboat and 
some fiats, so that we could not follow them. 
Gen. G. B. Crittenden led his men in the races— 
he is eternally disgraced. Zolliooffer died like a 
brave man, at the bead of his troops—he was 
killed by Col. Fry, of the Fourth Kentucky. On 
Tuesday morning, some few—myself among the 
pumber—crossed the river. Ascending the hill, 
we found another large camp (Camp Mill Spring), 
equally as well, if not better fortified than the 
first. Here, also, the rebels had left everything— 
flour, numerous boxes of shoes and clothing, great 
quantities of sugar, coffee, and rice. The pro- 
ceeds of this victory will nett the Government 
upwards of $3.000 000. General Manson, whom 
yon know, covered himself with glory—he com- 
mands oor brigade and the Tenth Indiana and 
Fourth Kentucky, and will be remembered with 
pride and joy by the citizens of this great Re- 
public, for really striking the first blow which 
breaks the back of this rebellion. Our loss was. 
about 45 killed and 100 wounded; the loss of 
the rebels, 250 killed, over 300 wounded, and a 
great many prisoners.” 


A DESPERATE CONTEST. 
[From a letter to a cousin.] 
2 Camp or CHATTAHOOOHER Rrvru, July 16, 1864. 


On Saturday, the 9th, we had a sharp and 
severe fight, one of the most bitterly contested, 
for the short time it lasted, I have ever witnessed. 
I was field officer of the day, and was ordered at 
six o'clock, A. u., to advance my picket line until 
I found the enemy. The Tenth Kentucky was 
ordered to support me. I advanced my skir- 
mishers about three fourths of a mile, when I 
came upon the enemy’s skirmishers, promptly 
attacked them, and drove them from their rifle- 
pits, and occupied them with my men. Upon an 


examination of the line I found that the brigade 
on my left bad failed to connect with us, and saw 
at the same time the enemy advancing upon us 
with a strong line of skirmishers, supported by 
two lines of battle. I immediately sent notice of 
the situation to Colonel Erb, commanding our 
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brigade, and Colonel Hays, and went in person 
to my right and communicated the fact. I had 
sent to Colonel Taylor, of the Fifteenth Ken- 
tucky, wha was on my immediate right, and in 
charge of the skirmishers of General Johuson's 
division, when the enemy arrived within forty 
yards of us. We opened a brisk fire upon him, 
which compelled him to halt. I now looked 
anxiously to my left. No help came. *I spread 
out my thin line as long as I could, and still no 
connection. The enemy’s force enabled bim to 
swing clear round my left flank, compelling me 
to fall back on the Tenth Kentucky, which my 
men did in good order, fighting their way bac 

very sullenly and slowly. 

“Tbe regiment held their fire nobly—not a 
man fired a gun until we bad joined their line, when 
the enemy gave a yell, and made a charge upon 
the devoted little band. Not a man moved, not 
a cheek blanched. When within about fifteen 
yards of us, Colonel Hays cried out. ‘ Now, boys, 
give it to them, and trim them low!’ A terrible 
volley followed. and their front line melted away. 
Again they recovered, and once more advanced, 
and again were sent reeling and staggering back. 
They now commenced coming round on the left 
flank of the regiment, and compelled us to fall 
back about one hundred yards, when we were 
joined by the Tenth Indiana. Immediately fixing 
bayonets, we made a sudden charge upon them, 
driving them before us in confusion. That night 
the rebels evacuated this side of the river.” 


LONGINGS FOR PEACE. 

The bravest are often the most tender and mer- 
ciful ; and Major Davidson, though ever ready to 
meet his country’s foes on the battle-field, in the 
great struggie for national unity and national 
existence, did not love war for its own sake, but 
longed for white-winged Peace to again spread 
her wings over a redeemed and reunited land. 
In a letter to his sister, under date of March 28, 
1868, he writes: 


ue 1 I hope and trust that the war is 
drawing to an end. We all long for the day 
when white-robed Peace shall open wide her 
wings, spreading them over the whole land, when 
‘grim-visaged war shall hide his wrinkled front,’ 
when ‘spears shall be plowshares, and swords 
pruning-hooks.’ Yes, we hope and believe that 
the day is not far distant when the Stars and 
Stripes shall wave triumphantly everywhere over 
this once happy and united land.; when this 
wicked and unholy rebellion shall be crushed to 
the earth, never to rise again; that our armies 
will be disbanded, and we shall hear from North- 
ern hills and Southern valleys the songs of a 
peaceful, happy, prosperous, and united people. 

How is it possible for any one to be a seces- 
sionist? What would they have? Which do they 
prefer, Union, Concord, Peace, or Disunion, 
Strife, and War? ‘Whom the gods would de- 
stroy, they first make mad.’ It seems that this 
is true with Jeff. Davis and his followers. For 
just so surely as you live, swift-footed destruction 
follows them.” 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 

(Extract from a poem on the death of Major 
Henry G. Davidson, of the Tenth Kentucky Vol- 
unteer Infantry. ] 

e 


e e è 0 è 0 

% From the red battle- eld just turning away 

His temples entwined with the fresh-earned bay; 

His patriot bosom pulsating high 

To the recent delight of the victor’s cry ; 

Proud of his deeds of prowess bold, 

That thrilling fame in the North had told, 

From Atlanta he turned with footsteps gay, 

Bright visions deluding his homeward way. 

Fond friends and relations were gathered, all, 

To meet him once more in his natal hall; 

An only brother and sister dear 

Awaited the sold ler's return to cheer. 

But alas! tney were doomed to meet no more! 

Those loved ones ruamed on a distant shore; 

That brother their clasp wonld ne’er enfold, 

Till his heart was still and his bosom cold. 
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For ecarce bas his tread the threshold pressed, 

Thon are crushed the bigh hopes of his manly breast. 
Deatn, lurking in secret, takes fatal aim, 

And je poisoned enn does its victim cisim! 


Farth’s winters may whiten his snow-covered grave; 
The wild storin may ruge, snd the howl ng winds rave; 
Or spring mav in verture and loveliness epread 

Her garment ot flowers t» bloom o’er his head; 

War's toca'n of discord may startle our land, 

And the flame of sestrnetion more fiercely expand— 
Undirturb-d, and unheeding exrth’s pleasures or woes, 
In the pevce of his God shall that Christian repose, 

Till the Archangel’s trompet shall call him to rise, 

To inherit in glory a life that ne’er dies.” 


— — 
WILLIAM HENRY FRY. 


— 


In August, 1841, we made a critical double-test 
examination of this gentleman, and in March, 
1856, published the same, with the likeness, in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, We are now called 
on to notice bis departure to the spirit-land, which 
event took place on the twenty-first of December, 
1864. at Santa Cruz, where he was acting as Amer- 
ican consul. 

He was born in the city of Philadelphia, in 
1814, and was educated at Mount Saint Mary’s 
College, in Maryland. At sixteen, he composed 
an opera, “The Bridal of Danure.“ Later, he 
became editor of the Philadelphia Nationa? Ga- 
zefte, in which position he acquired a good repu- 
tation asa writer. In 1889, he composed another 
grand opera, entitled Aurelia.” This was fol- 
lowed by “ Leonora,” which, perhaps, gained for 
him more fame than any other of his works. He 
spent some time in Europe, and was special cor- 
respondent for one of our leading daily news- 
papers. Still later, and until recently, he has 
filled a post—as one of the writers—on the New 
York Daily Tribune. During the several Presi- 
dential campaigns, Mr. Fry bas rendered service 
to his countrymen by addressing large audiences 
in varions parts of the couutry. His life has 
been one of intense mental activity, and to this, 
chiefly. he owes bis comparatively early death. 

His brain was very large, greatly predomin- 
ating over the body, which was thin and spare. 
When young he was educated mentally, but, as is 
generally the case. not properly trained physi- 
cally, and he became int-nsely nervous—so much 
80, indeed, that it was difficult for him to manu- 
facture vitality sufficient to supply the rapid con- 
sumption of a mind so wide-awake. Intellectual- 
ly, he was a close observer and a clear thinker, 
with descriptive powers rarely equaled, and 
hardly ever surpassed. Socially, he was less 
developed. His sources of enjoyment proceeded 
not eco much from the affections as from the ideal, 
the artistic, the scientific. and the philosophio. 
In religion he was more kind and just than be- 
lieving or devotional. Lacking those qualities of 
faith, trust, and humility, he sought to supply 
their place by intellect, imagination, and art. 
He was a natural critic, sharp, pointed, and cnt- 
ting. There was little of the sweet, but much 
more of the tart. Individuality, Comparison, Self- 
Esteem, Firmness, and Combativeness were large. 
Cautiousness, Secretiveness, and Acquisitiveness 
were moderate or small; and when indignant 
from any just cause, his wrath was poured out 
without restraint, and wo to the offender! We 
question whether tbere was a writer in America 
more capable of sharp critical analysis than Mr. 
Fry. Nor do we know one whose temperament 


and phrenological organization was more marked 
than his. Our engraving is but a poor represent- 
ative of this most remarkable man. Had he not 
almost ignored the laws of life and health, and 
had he come more under religious and social in- 
finences, he would have been not only different, 
but a far healthier, happier, and, probably, a 
long-lived man. 

His complexion was light; his bair a light 
auburn, fine and thin; his eyes gray, set well 
apart, large, brilliant, and very expressive; bis 
skin fine and white; his nose long, prominent, 
and pointed; and the whole expression was that 
of a highly cultivated, intellectual gentleman. 
Whatever of genius, science, or truth there was 
in his numerous compositions and literary pro- 
ductions will live always, while that which was 
erroneous or valueless will pass away and be 
forgotten. It is only the great which is good, 
that lasts, and only the epiritual which is im- 


mortal. 
— . —. —— 


OUR JOURNAL IN CANADA. 


Ir is gratifying to be thus appreciated by our 
friends and neighbors across the borders. 


The Toronto Globe says of TRR Pare- 
NOLOGICAL JORNAL: As a household visitor this is one 
of the best, and we can mot confidently recommend it to 
our patrons as containing reading matter of the highest 
order, and as calculated to elevate and improve the mind 
of every Individual reader It is published in a good 


form for binding, on excellent clear white paper, and 
forming a large quarto volume at the clove of the year, 
profuvety mustrated, und asa work of reference, in valuable. 


The Toronto Leader says: We have 


before commended this admirable illustrated monthly to 
the notice of our readers. It is, we belleve, the only 
journal in the world devoted to the study of the human 


mind. We can recommend it as one of the moet useful 
perindicals published. Specimen pumbers may be seen 
on application to Mr. Longman, at the Mechanics’ Institute. 


The London Free Press says: The 


publishers of the PHEENOLOGIOAL JOUENAL are practical 
phrenologiste of near thirty years’ experience. The Janu- 
ary number commences the fourty-first volums of their 
Journal. It is an illustrated quarto, published montbly, 
and is in every respect worthy of the support of our 
readers. Every phrenologist, and indeed every thinking 


man desirous of keeping pace with the discoveries of the 
times, shonid take it. We can safely recommend it to the 
heads of families, as calculated to inculcate sound morals, 
healthy mentality, and correct views of mea and things. 


The Christian Guardian says: The 


publishers are recognized as standing at the head of their 
profession. Any of our readers therefore desiring in- 


formation on the eubject can hardly do better than euh- 
scribe for their Jourval. Let both sides of the question be 
honestlv and impartially stud ed; we shall be in a position 
to hold fast that which is good. 


The Canadian Baptist says: We can 


recommend this illustrated monthly as one worthy the 
support of all, persuaded as wo are that as a scientific and 
semi-religious literary periodical it has few equals. The 
science of the human mind, as known apart froo: Phre- 
nology, is deep, intricate, and intangible ; but as taught by 


the light of the discoveries of Gall and Spurzheim, is the 
reverse; simple, easy of comprehension, and requiring no 
Breet nes or scientific knowledge to make it under- 
standable. 


The Guelph Mercury says: One of the 


best family magazines with which we are acquainted. 
The minister of the Gospel, the lawyer, the merchant, the 
farmer, all who would have correct views of men and 


things, be acquainted with the science of the human mind, 
or know themselves, should subscribe for the Pareno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. It is conducted with marked ability 
and great experience. 


[ Marcu, 


The Quebec Mercury says: Well-known 
in tbe literary world in connection with the sciences of 
ethnology, phrenology, physiology, physiognomy, and 
psychology, * è * an excellent pubsication, © © + 
treate wiih great ability the sclences of race, of human 
organization, of the influences of matter upon mind, 
and of the soul upon matter, and ought to be carefully 


read and studied by every one who would know himself. 
The descriptions are very correct, the sketchea very 
ent-rtalning, and the signs of character decidedly in- 
suuctive; we can unhesitatingly recommend thie publi- 
cation to a discerning pubdiic. 


Notices of the press of New Bronswick, Nova Seotia, 
P. E. Island, and N. F. could be added; but the above 
are samples of the whole. 


Titerary Rotites. 


[42 works noticed in Toe PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed.) 


House anp Home PAPERS. By Chris- 


topher Crowfleld. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 
Price, $1 50. 


Christopher Crowfleld is well known to he a nom de 
plume of Mrs. H. B. Stowe, and a new book by Mra. 
Stowe needs but to be mentioned to incite a wish to read 
it. In this case, at least, we hope every one who is “ keep- 
ing house,” or ever expects to do so, will be able to 
gratify this wish, for we consider the “ House and Home 
Papers” invaluable to all who would know “ how to do it” 
to the best advantage. To young wives we especially 
commend It 


Cousin ALICE: A Memoir of Alice B. 
att New York: D. Appleton & Co. 186°. Price. 


A true life is a great lesson, and the more widely such 
a lesson can be inculcated the better; so we hail this book 
not only as a most grateful offering to the numerous friends 
and admirers of the late lamented Mrs. Haven, but as a 
rich boon to the world and an important ald in the great 
work of human regeneration. Mrs. Haven (formerly Mra. 
Neal) was widely known as one of the moet gifted of our 
female writers. Her talents were of a high order, but 
her friends valued her even more for qualities of the 
heart than for her intellectual endowments. Her publish- 
ed works have entertained and instracted thousands, but 
the story of her life, here so well told, will prove a still 
more efficient instrnmentality for the promotion of virtue 
and bappiness. No one, and especially ne young woman, 
can read it without profit, and it will be to many the 
harbinger of a new and better life—a life modeled after 
that of this noble Cura Woman. 


TRE Cook's Own Book. By a Boston 
ie ied aa New York: O. S. Felt. 1865. Price, 


This is one of the most complete and reliable works of 
the kind ever published, containing more than 2.700 
receipts for all kinds of cooking. arranged alphabetically 
for the greater convenienae of reference. The plan is 
novel and is said to work toa charm. It isa book of 400 
peges, and includes the Art of Carving, with 25 illastra- 
tions; Marketing Tables; 2,500 Receipts for Coking; 
Observations on Management: of F milies; Observations 
on Diet; Tables of Weights and Measures; C mplete 
System of Confectionery; Miss Leelie’s 75 Receipts for 
Paury, Cake, ete. It contains some things which we can 
not approve, but is, on the whole, a gond book. Thase 
who would know how to cook on hygienic principles 
should consult our Hydropathic Cook Book” (Price 61 
50), one of the best works ever published. 


aramam 


Tae Boy Staves. By Captain Mayne 
Reid. Bo-ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1 Price $1 50. 
The pen of Captain Mayne Reid is never idle. He 

sends out stary after story, and erch seems better than the 

last; so tba’ bis thousands of young readers, on both 
sides of the ocean, are always eager for his next book. 

Well, here is the last, and it is not a whit behind the others 

in interest. It bas a large number of illustrations. 
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Queens or Sone: being Memoirs of the 
most Celebrated Female Vocalists. By Ellen Crea- 


thorne Clayton. New York: Lurper & Brothers. 1865. 
Price, $3. 


A collection of well-written biozrapbies with numerous 
portraits, including those of Mesdames Pasta, Sontag, 
Malibran, Grisi, Alboni, Jenny Lind, Goldschmidt, and 
Picolomini. 


Exoch ArDpEN, and other Poems. B 


Alfred Tennyson. Beton: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1865. 
Price, 81 50. 


This is a small but very benutifal edition on tinted 
paper, with illustrations, of this popular and most fasci- 
nating work. The seme publishers issue a larger and 
still more beautiful edition with thlrty-tnree illustrations 
of the most finished character, by Hammatt Billings, and 
engraved by our beat artists. Price, $4 50; turkey, 
extra, $7 50. 


Tar Turee Scouts. By J. T. Trow- 


rh Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1865. Price, 
0. 


Abo her tale of the war, well told and abounding in 
excitmg ine dents and graphic dvscriptions. The scene is 
laid “down in Tennessee,” and the characters which 
figure in it are well conceived and admirably sustained 
throughout. It ie a fitting companion to Cudjo’s Cave,” 
which it excels in interest. 


_PuysioGNomy: or, SiG OF CHARACTER 


based on Ethnology, Physiology. and Phrenology. 

New York: Fowler & Wells. 1°65. Part I. Price, $1. 

This will be, when complcie4, the most comprehensive 
and thorough work on Physiognomy ever published in 
any country or language. Hero a'l! tnat is known on the 
subject is, so far as is possible, reduced to a system, and 
its physiological and phrenologien! basis pointed out. 
Each point is clearly stated ond made plain to every com- 
prehension by means of numerous and beautiful iliustra- 
tions. The part before us contains the ſollowiog chapters: 

I. Previous systems (containing condensed statements 
of the theories of Lavater, Walker, R. dfleld, and others); 
II. Structure of the Human Body; III. General Princi- 
ples; IV. Tbe Temperamerts; V. Man and Woman, 
VI. General Forms; VII. Outlines of Prrenology; VIII. 
Auab'my of tbe Face: IX. The Chin (Love and Will); 
X. The Jaws and Teetb; XI. The Mouth; XII. About 
Noses. 

This part contains nearly 300 en-vavings, and is beauti- 
fuily prin'ed on fioe tinted paper and adorned with a 
handsome ornamental co-er. The sccond part will soon 
be ready. 


Le Bon Tow for February is pro- 
nounced by the ladles the best yet issued; and they know. 


Monthly, $7 a year; single copies with fu'l-sized patterns, 
78 cents. 


New Music. We have received from 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, New York, the following 
New Music: “ Fairy Whispers,” Noctorne for tho Pia -o; 
“Don Sebastian,” Fantasie Brillante, by Wm. M. Muler; 
Danse des Odalisques,“ Polka Gallop from the Opera of 
Don Sebastian; Do They Remeu.ber Me,” Bong and 
Chorus; General Sheridan's Quickstep,” for the Piano. 


A BEAUITUL Map.—Phelps & Wat- 


soa publish one of the most beautiſul and convenient 
Mops of the United States, Mexico, Centrs! America, aud 
the West India Islands that we have ever seen. It 
embraces sil the new States and Territories, and, igvoring 
secession, all the old ones, even lociud ins South Carolina. 
It has tables of the population of the Stntes, and of the 
battles and ekirmishes of the war. It is worthy of a place 
in every house. Price, $1 50. 


MAJOR-GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN.— 
We are indebted to the publisher, J. C. Battre, New York, 
for a very fne portrait of this great commander—tbe hero 
of so many fight; and the captor of Atlanta and Savannah. 
It is the best picture we have sern of him, ehowing his 
noble head and sirungly marked fatures to the best 
advantige. Price, ¢1. 
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‘A Untversat History,” published 
by J. Coote, London, 1759, contains the following: ‘t Tho 
invention of ships is very ancient, since God himself gave 
the first model thereof to Noah, for the building of his ark, 
to save the human race from the waters of the doluge. 
The first celebrated ships of antiquity, besides this ark, are 
that of Ptolemy Th lopater, which was 280 cubits long, 83 
broad, and 48 bigh ; it carried 400 rowers, 400 sailors, and 
8,000 sold‘ers. That which the same prince mado to sail 
on the Nile, we are told, was half a stadium long. Yer these 
were nothing in comparison with Hiero's ship, built un- 
der the direction of Archimedes, on the atructure whereof 
Moschion, us we are told by Zuelllus, wrote a whole vol- 
ume. There was woo’ enough employed in it o make 
fifty gallevs; it hat all the variety of aportments of a 
palace—banqu¢ting-rooms, galler:es, gardens, fisb-ponds, 
stubles, wills, baths, a tempie of Venus. etc. It wus en- 
compassed with an fron rampart, BIGHT TOWERS, With 
walls and bulwark, furnished with machlues of war: par- 
ticularly one which threw a stone of 800 pounds, or a dart 
12 cubits long, tho space of half a mile, with many other 
particulars related by Athenosus.” A copy of the work is 
now in my possession. JAMES E. SERRELL, 

48 West Twenty-sixth Strect. 


„OLD Eves Mape New.”—This is a 
new trick. It consists of applying the principlo of “ suc- 
tion,” by advertisements and circolars, and of ox- 
tracting from the pockets of tho verdant and cred- 
ulous “sometbing green,” which enables “old eyes“ 
to “seo it” We supposed this thing had been ex- 


ploded years ago, when old eyes were young, but it 
appears that Monsieur Tonson has come again.” We 
have no confidence in the ‘eye sharpener,” and would 
not use it As to the -upposed effect, of the quack medi- 
cine In purifying vour blood, we reply, whatever improve- 
ment you experienced was due—not to the slops, but—to 
other and more natural agencies. 


Questions or GENERAL INTEREST” trill be an- 
ewered in thia department. Ne have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly unswered by letter. If questions Le brief 
and distinctly stated, te will try to respond in the 
“neat number.” Your “ Best Tnovents” solicited. 

AN ORDER For Booxs, JOURNALS, etc., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart. 
ment—To Corresporpents—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on BEPARATB Blips. 


—— —— 


To ConkksroxpEers.— We have received some 
hundreds more questions than we can answer in one nume 
ber. So numerous are these questlons, that we shall be 
compelled to pass, unanswered, the least important ones. 
In any event, we muat take our own time for it. Business 
or personal questions will be answered by letter, providing 
a prepaid envelope, properly addressed, be scnt us, in 
which to retura answer. 

JeaLousy.—Jcalousy arises from a diversity of 
faculties, J-a'ousy or rivalry in geaeral comes from Ap- 
probativeness. If one ts caressed and another neglected, 
the neglected one feels slighted and is jealous of the one 
who has won the reward or attention. Amat:veness, with 
Secret veness large and 8+lf-Esteem moderate, makes one 
jealous in love affairs. The same combination with large 
Acquisitiveneas makes one jealous in money matters, and 
80 On. 
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TEACHING PHRENOLOGICALLY.—What is meant 
by conducting a school on phrenologica! principles? 


Ana. Imparting instruction iu such a manner to each 
pupil that its peculiar organization is properly called out, 
and all the faculties appealed to; or teaching facts, and 
forms, and things, according to the faculties of the human 
mind, making geography, and everythin : else, pictorial, so 
far as may be, by addressing it to the cye; also governing 
and managing a school according to the innate faculiles 
of those who are being governed, one sct of rules not 
abswering for all pupils. There should be as few rules in 
school as possible, and those rules should be cardinal and 
universally applicable ; but when rules eome to be speci- 
fied and analyzod, pupils always, like sinners of old, show 
almost infinite ingenuity in technical breacbes of rule and 
law. But we can not here answer this question fully—it 
would tako an entire number of the JovENaL to block out 
the subject even. 

New Orcans.—Sublimity, Human Nature, and 
Union for Life or Conjugality have been established to our 
satisfaction by numorous obscrvations in which the organs 
were found large or small, and the corresponding charac- 
teristics. 

Tne Heart.—If the heart be simply a phys- 
ical organ for propelling the blood,” how is it that all the 


emotions of the soul seem to come from the heart, not from 
the head ? 


Ana. The heart is apparently the most active organ in 
the whole system. If you talk to the child about something 
good to eat when ho is hungry, his heart will Jump. as it 
night be eaid, with delight. The hunger is in the stomach 
hy don't that palpitate? Tho heart palpitates in fear, 
in angcr, in pleasure, simply because it is the organ which 
supplies blood to whatever part is specifically exercised 
when any emergency arises in which strength, courage, 
labor, effort, aro required. The heart is acted upon from 
tho brain, tho lungs are also acted upon, and both instantly 
go to work rapidly to vitalize and scnd the blood freely 
through the system to strengthen and feed all the parts, 
especially those to bo most exercised. The lungs palpably 
act with renewed vigor aod with grester depth of Inspira- 
tion and strength of expiration, so as to revitalize the blood 
more thoroughly and rapidly as it is belng moro rapidly 
sent throughout tho system. The brain itself is without 
fecling, though it is the center of all sense and feeling. 
Wh: n the finger is mashed, why don't the brain feel it? 
why don’t the heart fee! it? but if we sever the connection 
between the finger and the brain, the whole hand might 
be bruised to a jelly and no sonsation could be recognized. 
Foeling, therefore, is not in the Gazer but in the brain. It 
is the brain that feels the external wound, though the 
brain itself does not give pain when it is wounded ; there- 


fore since the brain is tho center of all sensation and feel- 
ing, yet itself is insensiblo to injury, is it not casy to see 
that the influence of the mind or soul should not be felt 
upon its organ, the brain. We feel in the heart the phse- 
ical emotion, not the sentiment. Idiots and lusane persons 
frequently have a strong heart as anybody ; their trouble 
being in the brain. If the heart does the work of reason 

why docs not the healthy heart of the maniac or the idiot 
do ite work there? 


Heavy Breatuina— Snoring. — Why does a 
person breathe heavy or snore when asleep ? 


Ans. Probably because the muscles of the throat and 
nostrils become somewhat relaxed in sleep. Aged persons 
snore more than those whoare young, because their tissues 
become more flibby. 

Iprots.—Can a complete idiot commit sin ? 

Ans. We suppose that total idiots and infants are irre- 

sponsible, and tha: they neither do nor can they sin. 


Puonognapny.—How long would it take a per- 


son to learn phonograpby or short-hand? and can it be 
learned without a teacher ? 


Ans. It depends entircly on the talent and patient ap- 
plication of the learner. Some learn in six months, others 
take a year, others never learn. It can be learned with- 
out a teacher, but it is better to bave an oral teacher. If 
that is inconvenient, it can be taught by correspondence. 
The best books are Graham's Hand-Book” or “ Pitman’s 
Manual. 

M. J. T.—How can I improve my voice for the 


stage? Would sherry wine and an ege be good for the 
voice ? and how can Í procure a theatrical situation ? 


Ans. Take lessons of a good teacher of elocution; let 
wine and all other alcoholic Jiquars alone; become worthy 
of a situation, and then ask for it. 
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Warre Ls. Do you think people will be held 
accountable for the little white lies so often told amon 
y companions just for fun, when it is known to bot 
earer und speaker that everything said is untrue and 
only told to make sport? 0 


Ana. Under the head of vain and idle talk there may be 
blame attached to what you call white lies, but a lie is a 
false statement wickedly iniended to deceive. 


Teags.— Why does one person shed tears when 
grieved or angry, and another scarcely ever sheds a tear 
under any circumstances ? 


Ans. One person bas a sensitive nature, a susceptible 
temperament, large Benevolence, large social organs, and 
probably not large Firmness and Self-Esteem; the other 
has leas sensitiveness, and probably more Combativeneas, 
more Firmness and Self-Esteem, and less of the sym- 
pathetic elements. 

Tue Necro SKULL. — Is it thicker than the skull 
of a white? 

Ans. No. Not if ef the same degree of intelligence. A 
low uncultivated negro, like a low uncultivated white, has 
a skull thicker than those more cullivated. The thickness 
of the skull depends also upon the bony system. If the 
person have a large bony frame, his skuli will correspond 
with the rest; but the more mentality, the finer will be the 
quality of bone, muscle, and the reat. 


CLAIRVOYANCE—SWEDENBORG.—THE TELEGRAPH. 
—No; clairvoyanee is something whiehf each must 
experience or realize for himself, nor can your mental 
impressions be accepted by me without the concurrence 
of all my own reasoning faculties. Our clairvoyant ex- 
periences are personal, individual, something above and 
eyond the reach of the senses. Nor cap it be considered 
reliable, in the ame senso that the electric telegraph is, 
Phrenology wil. not warrant us in pronouncing the 
creed of any body of Christian worshipers false. It bas 
been said that there ls truth in each, but that no one in- 
dividual creed embraced it al. Our religion is between 
ourselves and our Maker, but it is perfectly right and 
proper for us to form societies and to worship God collect- 
ively as well as individually. 


Memory or FA0rs.— Why is it that I can not 
remember couutenances nor animals, but can remember 
names and localities for any length of time? 

I am always calling people wrong names or forgetti 
them entirely. I do not know our own cattle or horses 
they happen to be away from our place. 

n What organ shall I cultivate to improve my memory of 
ces 

Ans. We suspect that you are deficient in the organs of 
Form and Individuality, thus you forget faces and the 
shapes of cattle. We have to be very familiar with 
animals to remember their countenances. It is said that 
the shepherd who lives with his fiock knows every sheep 
by countenance, as people generally know human counte- 
nances, and thet if one is gone he knows which one, and 
recollects the face of the absentee. 

Your memory of names may come from language and 
the faculty of sound, bat face and name are so unlike that 
it is not strange that a person forgets one and remembers 
the other. 

The names of many animals seem to have been sug- 
gested by the voice of the animal, or some characteristic; 
the voice of the crow is like the name; the scream of the 
eagle suggests the name eagla, and the soft cooing of the 
dove suggests that soft name, and the bellowing of the 
bull sounds like his name when spoken in a bass tone; 
so it is with the names of other classes of animals unless 
their names are purely artificial. 


LAbirs' NewspaPers.—As a rule, ladies prefer 
those journals which combine sense with taste and 
fashion. They do nut care for the political or party paper, 
but they do wish to know of all great national movements 
in government, in legislation, in public enterprises, in 
education, religion, and in the various reforms, temper- 
ance, hygienic, etc. Papers or magazines written ex- 
clasively by ladies, lack that vigor and power which all 
true women admire. The best paper, therefore, combines 
the two elements, male and female, so blended as to repre- 
sent the two natures, and to feed both the intellect and 
the sentiment; but from feeding on tho wishy-washy 
twaddlo of sick, simpering, literary “ hacks” of either sex, 
\ we beg to be delivered. Sensible men and women want 
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vigorous sensible thoughts expressed by healthy minds, 
and not the empty chaff of empty skulls. 


‘* WINFIELD.’’—For the poles’’ of the organs in 
the face and brain, see our new work on Physiognomy.” 


Tne LEA DNG OROAN.— A lady inquires ‘‘ What 
is the leading organ of the brain?” In one person 
Benevolence may be in the lead, and in another Ac 
quisitivencas. A brick in the basement of the edifice may 
be regarded as Important as a brick in the dome. You 
may as well ask which is the- most important—kindnese or 
economy, affection or intellect, justice or devotion? In 
general, we may state the higher the location, the more 
important the functions of an organ. Veneration, then, 
should take the lead. 

‘‘ Surrzner.’’—See our treatise on Stammer- 
ing,” ln a former number of this JouzNATL. We may be 
of service to you by having a personal interview. 


t A Frequent Reaper’ will do well to strike 
out from home, though it be only at the next door, and 
build up himself by his own exertions. He needs to have 
the responsibitity of hia own efforts on himself. If he will 
call at our office we will give him advice. 


Janet.— High broad temples indicate love of 
art, mechanism, and music. Address “Eclectic Medical 
Journal,” Cincinnati, Ohio. There are a large number of 
eclectic practitioners in the U. 8. A. See The Illustrated 
Hydropsthic Encyclopedia” for an account of the different 
systems. Read “ The Mirror of the Mind,” and then send 


us the photograph. 


Gray HAIn— Vrra.tiry—Tue CEREBELLUM.— Does 
the disease or abuse of a phrenological organ sometimes 
cause the bair to turn gray? Ane. Tes. 


Can Vitality only average be increased to full ? 
Ans. Yes; if the person be not too old or too far gone. 


Is a large cerebellum, as a rule, accompanied with large 
selfish propensities? Ans. Tes. 


Crrcumstances—N ATURAL ABILITY.—Does man’s 
greatness depend more upon circumstances than natural 
ability? Will a chitd of great natural ability be distin- 
pouhe in spite of circumstances? Do the germs of child- 

ood determine future greatness ? 


Ana. Greatness must be based on natural ability, and 
circumstances of course are necessary to develop it; but 
greatneas does not require so much culture as mediocrity. 
Some having great natural gifts do not overcome outward 
circumstances. It often happens that accident calls out 
traits of genius which might otherwise have slept. Good 
seed is necessary to good planta, but good seed will not 
bring forth abundantly without good soil. And natural 
ability needs circumstances to call it out. They can not 
well be separated. It is almost like asking which la most 
serviceable to plants, sunshine or shower? Man is created 
to have surroundings, is adapted to them—they are neces- 
sary to his development. And atmospheric air and food, 
though they are not man, are quite as necessary to man’s 
life and power and development as brain and backbone, 
stomach and heart, and can vot be separated. 


Water Levet.—The Mississippi River runs from 
46° to 200 north latitude. The earth increases in diameter 
orang the equator. Does the water of the river run up 

Ans. A level, or water level, is a line drawn parallel 
with the earth's surface. High or low are relative terms 
used in relation to the natural position of a body of water 
in the neighborhood. The mouth of the Mississippi is 
therefore lower than its source. The equator is no bigher 
or lower than any place on either side of it; a line drawn 
around the earth at a distance of a hundred miies from 
it, would in all its parts be level, although it would form a 
complete circle. 

Hrapa—Forms.—What is the cause of eleva- 
tions and depressions on some heads, while others are 


more nearly smooth? Do ycu teli the character by the 
mass of brain in certain parts? or as it is chiled, by bumps? 


Ans. A perfect character would have an even, smooth 
head. As aro the angularities of the head, so are the 
angularities of character. We are not governed by bumps 
in our judgment, but, other things being equal, by the mass 
of brain in different parts of the cranium as appears by 
measurement from fixed pointa, as compared with other 
measurements. 


[ Maxon, 


Frer Mason.—The principal masonic periodicals 


` are “The Masonic Trowel,” published at Springfield, III.; 


“The Masonic Monthly,” Boston, Mass.; Masonic 
Review,” Cincinnati, O.; and “National Free Mason,” 
Washington, D. C. 


C. L. 8.—Why does an individual who is lost 


in a wilderness almost invariably travel in a circle. 

Ant. When we are convinced that such is the fact we 
will endeavor to find the reason ; at present we believe the 
idea to be a creation of story-tellers. We have no doubt 
such things have occurred, but not as a rule. The Home 
Journal gives the following explanation : 


BEARING TO THE Lert.—It isa remarkable fact that per- 
sons losing themselves in a forest, or im a snow storm, 
manifest invariably a tendency to turn round gradually to 
the left, to the extent even of eventually morig in a 
circle. The explanation of this is found probably in the 
fact that the limbs and muscles of the right side are gener- 
ally better developed than those of the left side. Under 
the excitement felt when one is lost, and in the absense 
of any guiding line, the superior energy of the right limbs 
throws the pedestrian insensibly round on the le 


Rounp Room—Mantac.—If a person were put 
in a round room would he become a maniac? if so, what 
is the reason ? 


Ans. We presume he would if confined there alone for 
a sufficient length of time, but no sooner than if the room 
were any other shape. 


Heat—Licut.—Is there any heat in a solar 
ray of light? Is the sun’s light magnified in pamlag 
through the earth's atmosphere? Can a ray of light be 
bent or curved ? 


Ana. Probably not. We know so little, however, of solar 
light and heat that this may be considered one of the un- 
settled questions. The sun's light is diffused by passing 
through the earth'e atmosphere, but not magnified. It 
can be reflected from a mirror or other like surface, and 
refracted by passing through or into water, but it can not 
bo curved. 


Foop —Cioraine.—1. Is cotton, linen, or woolen 
best to be worn next to the skin? 

2. How much food in pounds and ounces is required for 
a laboring man—bread, vegetables, and fruits? 

8. Is there any virtue in medicines ? 


Ans. 1. Linen. 

2. It is impossible to state definitely, as some require 
much more than others, depending on exercise, etc. Most 
people eat too much rather than too lite. Frerichs cal- 
culates that about 18 ounces of food are necessary to supply 
the dally waste of tissue In a laboring man; of this the 
proportions of nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous food 
should be about in the proportion of 1 to 7. Cornaro lived 
to extreme old age on 12 ounces of food, mostly vegetable, 
and 14 ounces of wine. Much depends on the kind of food 
used; appetite and reason should determine the amount. 

8. There may possibly be some virtue in some medicine: 
but then we know there is much harm, and the virtue 
is questionable, we are—with Shakepeare—inclined to 
“throw physic to the dogs.” 


J. C.—1. Are sugar and molasses, when taken 
as food, nutritious and wholesome, particularly for persons 
who are nervous and extitable? 

2. Does butter, fat, etc., give nutriment to the system, 
or are they only elements of respiration ? 

8. What is the best diet for nervous people, and those 
troubled with trembles of the hands? 


Ana. 1. Sugar, in some fora, is a necessary article of 
food. It is best to take it as it naturally exists in fruits, 
but we do not consider a little cane or maple eugar un- 
wholesome, but nutritious. 

2. It is now generally considered that oleaginous sub- 
stances are indispeneable to nutrition, althuugh if taken 
In excess and improperly prepared in cooking, they aro 
impediments to digestion. 

8. Plain, well-eooked food, either animal or vegetable, 
limited in quantity, and without spices or condiments of 
any kind. 


Vorers.—A correspondent in Missouri suggests 
an amendment to our constitution, viz.: to permit only 
those to vote who can read, write, and cipher. He would 
permit both sexes of a suitable age to participate in the 
elective franchise. 

If we should open our JouRNaL to the discussion of 
political questions, we should aim to erect a new platform, 
which would exclude gamblers, drunkards, thieves, libere 
tinea, and vagabonds. 
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Precocity anD Matrimony.—l. Are not pre- 
coctous persons suitable for marriage at an earlier age 
than others? 

2. Would there be any impropriety or harmful results 
from the marriage of a young man ot twenty-one with a 
prematarely developed girl of fourteen, the girl being of a 


ing and ledy-like appearance, of womanly turn 
boch posses-Ing a knowledge of the laws of nature and 
physical culture as taught in your writings? 


Ans. 1. To be fit for marriage implies a degree of ma- 
turity of both body and mind. Preooclty may be mental, 
it may be physical, or it may pertain to both mind and 
body. In the last case a person, if fit to marry at all, 
would be so earlier than one not precocious. 

2. Wo can only give the general rule indicated above, 
without knowing more of the parties. 


V. J. E. We can send a copy of Morgan’s Ex- 
position of Free Masonry,” for 50 cents. 


Poo Nosk.—S. P. A., Cincinnati. In our new 
work on Physiognomy,” now passing through the press, 
you will find the subject fully discussed. Your likeness 
is received. Be not discouraged. If you persevere ac- 
cording to Instructions, the pug” will disappear, and 
something more comely take its place. 


Puysician.—We will state in a future number 
the qualifications necessary for a physician. 


A Kinp “ Heart.’ — What is meant by this 
expression? Do you not teach that the“ heart” circulates 
the blood? Then what bas it to do with manifesting the 
mental emotion of kindness ? 


Ana. The use of the term a “ kind heart,” Is not claimed 
to be scientifically correct, but long use makes its mean- 
ing clear to all. It would be better tosay “a kind nature.” 

Matinc.—Yes; some animals and birds se- 
lect their mates at particular seasons, and continue so 
during certain periods. We are not aware that they all re- 
main constant during life. We can not discuss the ques- 
tion of procreation in this JOURNAL. 


CeLIBacy.— Is it according to the laws of Nature 
to live a life of celibacy ? 


Ans. St. Paul said, it is “ better to marry than to burn.” 
It is probable that Roman Catholic priests, nuns, and 
Sisters of Mercy, whose spiritual functions do not permit 
them to marry, have all the social organs, and the same 
feelings which others have, but that they are restrained or 
repressed by other faculties. Because certain orgaus aro 
not used, it does not Imply a natural deficiency. We 
leave the question of Celibacy” for each to settle fur him- 
self. Unperverted nature Indicates the requirements of 
man. There are many very sincere and good people 
among the Shakers, and they seem to be happy and con- 
tent. We can not speak of the nuns in the convents. 
Any Roman Catholico priest will give you the desired 
information. 

Boors —We believe the ‘‘ Plumer,’’ the Myers’, 
and the Watkins’ plan are similar, if not the same. 


PsycuomeTry.— Is there any reliance to be 


placed on the inferences or deductions of paychometrical 
examinations? 


Ans. No; it is “akin” to fortane-telling, except in cases 
where mesmerisin or clairvoyance is applied, when in- 
teresting—not always reliable—results are witnessed. 


Marniace —We do not say that persons with 
certain shaped heads should not marry,” but we do say 
that imbeciles, maniaca, and those who are suffering from 
incurable diseases should not marry. 


Ar WHAT AGE ?—How old should a child be 
before having a phrenological oxamination ? 


Ans. Anywhere from two years upward. Parents ought 
to know enough of Phrenology to form a tulerably correct 
jedgment on the point. 


Drsperric.—State your case fully. What are 
your habits? Do you dissipate? On receiving a complete 
statement we can advise you by letter. Read the “ Hydro- 
pathic Encyclopedia.” 


SLExr. Why is our sleep broken and irregular ? 


Ane. There are as many causes ‘or this as there are con- 
ditions under which we live. Strong tea and coffee; over- 
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eating ; exciting care; the loss of friends or of property, 
eto., tend to disturb our sleep. One of the best means by 
which to obtain sleep is to exercise the body vigorously at 
least an hour or two during the day ; to abstain from con- 
diments and stimolants, and to subsist on plain simple 
food—such as is easy of digestion—that will not excite ; 
avoid all alarming stories, which excite the mind and 
cause troublesome dreams; then, before retiring, read ea 
chapter, sing a hymn, and in a prayer of gratitude and 
thankfulness resign yourself to God in the spirit of per- 
fect trust, and you may enjoy not only perfect repose, but 


sweet and balmy sleep. 4 


Sunpay.—Which is the Sunday of the Lord? 

Ans. The word Sunday is derived from or a corruption 
of the Saxon words meaning the firat day of the week, and 
is given to the day on which, according to the historical 
accounts of the early Christians, Christ rose from the dead. 
This day was observed by them in celebration of the resur- 
rection, was kept as the Sabbath, and devoted, as far as 
practicable, to religious services and worship; but it docs 
not appear to have been considered to have taken the 
place of the Jewish Sabbath. As early as tbe end of the 
second century labor scems to have been generally sus- 
pended on that day—and in 821 Constantine ordered most 
of the doings in courts of law, and all labor, except agri- 
cultural, to be suspended. Various amendments to this 
law were made until, in 538, the third Council of Orleans 
forbade all labor on Sunday. 

The Sabbath (or Shabbath, as it is spelled in the He- 
brew, meaning day of rest) of the Jews is of entirely dif- 
ferent origin; and its inatitution, whether by or before 
Moses, is nut definitely settled. It was undoubtedly meant to 
symbolize the time spoken of in Genesis, where it is sald, 
God finished his work of creation on the Sabbath, and then 
rested ; or, having finished it in six days, hallowed the 
seventh day. It does not, however, seem to have been ob- 
served with religious ceremonies until after the forty years 
of exile. Christ seemed to teach that the Jewish Sabbath 
was no more boly then any other day—at least he accused 
the Pharisees with a too formal observance thereof. But, 
seemingly believing it was well to adapt one’s self to the 
customs of the country, we find him an occasional attend- 
ant on religious services with the Jews on that day. 

In more modern times, as early as 1449, laws for the 
observance of Sunday, or Lord's day, as it was legully 
named, were in force, and have been carried out more or 
lees effectually in all Christendom. 

The question as to whether the first or last day of the 
week should be observed with religious services ts one on 
which theologians always have differed, and probably 
always will. And if we should go into a careful examine- 
tion of the matter, we should probably find that neither 
the one or the other exactly coincided either with the 
Jewish Sabbath or the Christian day or Resurrection. 

Physiologically considered, it is not only well, but neces- 
sary, that at least one day in seven should be observed as 
a day of rest; and for this any one of the seven is as good 
as the other. 

In the hurry and bustle of labor and business our moral 
sentiments are allowed too little exercise, and it is well 
for us to set apart times and seasons when our duties and 
cares may be lald aside, and communion held with our 
higher and spiritual natures. And it is well that, so far as 
possible, we should agree upon the day. Regard for the 
customs and manners of their ancestors furnishes, perhaps, 
a valid excuse for the Jews to observe the Sabbath of their 
fathers; but we eee no good reason fur any difference of 
opioion of Christians on the subject, nor why the first day 
of the week is not the best one to be observed as Sunday, 
Sabbath, and Lord’s day! 


Witt any other combination of organs than 
large Acquisitiveness and small Benevolence produce a 
stingy disposition, and if so, what? 


Ans. If a man have small Hope and large Cautiousnese, 
he will be snticipating futare danger and difficulty; and 
if be lack energy to acqaire property, he wilt feel inclined 
to hold on to thet which he has, for far of poverty, and 
may thus seem stingy. 

Many men have large Acquisitiveneses and are not 
stingy, because they can make as much money as they 
want. 
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3d. If Adam's transgression brought pain and suffering 
on mavkind, why ie li that the lower animals suffer also, 
if they have never transgressed ? whe 


Ans. There isa great deal of theology taken from Milton 
and other poets, not found in Divine Revelation. Phys- 
ical death is an Institute of nature, as much as the drop- 
ping of the blossom is a necessary precursor to fruit. 
Moral death, and tho penalty and pain for the violation of 
moral law, are the results of Adam's transgression, and of 
all his children who transgrese, 

Animals bave none of this paila or penalty, they seem to 
suffer the violation of natural law, and only suffer physio- 
ally. 

8. What is Fourterism ? 

Ans. A system of soelal aod industrial life, promulgated 
by Charles Fouricr, of France, whereby property was con- 
solidated into joint-stock, and labor was diversified so that 
each man followed that for which he was supposed to be 
best adapted, and labored not for himself but for the gen- 
eral good. 80 far as the property and commanitary- 
framework is concerned, it does not differ widely from 
that which obtains among the Shakers, though socially, of 
course, there was a difference. 

4 What does O. K. stund for? 

Ana. It stands for “ OIl Korrect”—all eorrect. 

5. Why do people shut their eyes to sleep? 

Ans. To prevent external objects arresting their atten- 
tion, or to shut out the light. 

6. Is there such a thing as a hermaphrodite? 

Ane. It is supposed not. Instances have existed which 
seemed to baffle criticism, but they are probably simply 
deformities. i 
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Publishers Department. 


To CovTRIBUTORS.— We must again 
remiod our kind contributors that we could not possibly, 
for want of room, publish one fourth of the communica- 


‘tions with which we are favored, even if well-written and 


suitable; and that the publication of accepted articles is 
often necessarily deluyed for months. Have patience 
with us, and we will do the best we can to give you a bcar- 
ing, provided we think the interests of our readers will be 
thus beet promoted. 


Appress W anTep.— Will Mary Wing 
please give us her addreas? The letter inclosing sixty 
cents for back numbers of the JouRNAL is received, but 
no post-office given. 


Detays.—The very great demand for 
our January number soon exhausted the first edition, and 
a delay of several days occurred befure we could get in a 
new supply of paptr on which to print a second edition. 
This will explain to impatient patrons why they were not 
served by “return post.” We now bave the new edition 
of both January and Febraary numbers on hand. 


RESEMBLANCES.—How to determine— 
without seeing the parentse—which parent a person most 
resembles. This interesting question will be explained in 
the new work, “Signs of Character,” now in press. 


J. H. T. writes us—inclosing a club— 
from Western New York: “I can not think of doing 
withoat the Journat. That God will prosper and bless 
you is the prayer of yours for bumanity and truth.” 


SEND IT To THE SOLDIERS. — Reader, 
would you confer an unexpected favor on one you love 
who is on the field of war, far, far from home? Sead 
him the Journa you are now readiug. Coming from 
your band, after it bas been perused by one Ae loves, it 
will cheer him up, and send the blood quicker through 


bis heart for thinking of home and of you. If the Jour- 
NAL gives you pleasure, it would, no doubt, give him even 
more. It is ad inexpensive luxury—two cents prepays the 


postage ane it would get for the sender the warmest 
anks of the recipient. Try it. Send this Jovan to 


a soldier. 

The 7-30 Government Notes is the 
only loan now open to the people. They are exchange- 
able at the end of three years from August 15, 1664, into 
6-20 gold interest bonds, The Ninth National Bank re- 
commends them to the public, and in this we join. Beo 
advertisement. e 
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Idbertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 


a limited space; and only to those deemed 

proper. We prefer brief announcements 

only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 

Must reach us by the 19th of the month. 

N RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M.D., 
258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. L 

1 ROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER- 
CURE, 68 and 65 Coumbia Street, 

corner of Cranberry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This es‘ablishment is located between 
Fulton and Wall Street Ferries, on the fare 
famed Brookivn Heights, overlooking the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, and is one 
of the mont delightful residences for Patients 
and Boarders that can be fonnd, being very 
convenient of access to the business part of 
New York, and yet so situated as to be [ree 
from its nolee and coi fusion. 

Facilities are here afforded for a thorough 
course of hygienic treatment, which em- 
braces the use of those agencies that the 
latest investigations have proved to be the 
most efficacious, including strict attention to 
diet, reat of mind and body; the Europ an 
system of Hyrpropatuy, which combines 
with the ordinary water treatment, judi- 
ctously applied, the still more potent action 
of the TurxisH Bata; the Sw DIS Move- 
MENT Coreg, aud the various ELECTRICAL 
N 

he Treis Ba rns of the Establishment 
have recently been enlarged and improved, 
in order to accommodate the inereasing de- 
mand for their benefits aud luxuries. For 


terms, e'c., address, 
CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


MERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTH- 
LY. “Jt should be read in every 
Family.” 

The publishers of the AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL MontTHLY are determined to make it 
a live Monthly, interesting and valuable to 
every educated man and woman in Amer- 
fea. It will contain practical articles on 
Physical Culture, Object Teaching, Lan- 
guages, Duties of Parents and Teachers, tbe 
best Modes of Teaching. the best Schools, 
the be.t School Books, the best School Far- 
niture and Apparatus, with histories of “ the 
old Schools.” Each number will contain a 
summary of what is new In “Science and 
the Arts;” items of Educational Intelli- 
gence; and occasionally a racy Pedagogical 
Story, to revive pleasant memories of school 
days. In short, every important question 
interesting to Parent and Teacher will be 
discussed with freedom and vigor. 

With our January number we presented a 
new, beautiful, accurate, and colored min- 
jature copy of Guyovs great Wall Map of 
the United States. It gives the physical fea- 
tures, and all the points of Guyot’s great 
map. Those who now subscribe for the 
Montu.y may secure this valuable Map. 
Intelligent readers have pronounced it 
alone to be worth the price of a year’s sub- 
scription to the MovrnLr. 

Trerus—$l 50 per annum, in advance, 
Single number, 15 cts. 


SCIIERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
Publishers, 130 Grand St, New York City. 


This is the only machine in existence 
which combines all the requisites of a per- 
fect Washer. 

It is a SQUEEZING MACHINE, strong- 
ly made, simple in its operation, and con- 
structed solely with a view to utility. 

During the fur years the Nonpareil has 
been in nee. it has steadily galned in public 
favor, andi has demonstrated that 


TWO THIRDS THE LABOR AND TIME 
REQUIRED IN HAND-WASHING 
AND ALL THE WEAR AND 
TEAR OF THE GARMENTS 
ABE PAVED BY ITS 


In ita new and improved condition it can 
be operated effectively by a girl of fifteen, and 
MAY BE BELIED ON TO CLEANSE OLOTHING 
tHoroveHty WITHOUT ASSISTANCE 
FROM HAND-RUBBING. 

An examination of tho Machine is invited 
by tbe advertisers, from whom descriptive 
circulars, freo by mail. may be procured. 

Orders rece'ved by American Advertising 
Ageocy, 8:9 Broadway, New York. 

OAKLEY & KEATING, 
184 Water Street, New York. 
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HE TRIBUNE for 1865. 
PROSPECTUS. 


The Military and Naval suceesses of 1864, 
with the auspicious result of our Presiden- 
tial covt-st, have lifted a heavy weight from 
the breasts of the Loyal Millions of our conn- 
trymen. It is now felt even by those who 
have been distrustful aud faint-hearted, that 
the Union is to emerge triumphant from the 
deadly strife whereinto she was so wicked- 
ly precipitated by her assailants, and that 
Slavery, her relentless foe, Is to encounter 
the fate of Haman. The perils of foreign 
intervention and of Western in-urrection 
are safely passed; ABRAHAM LINCOLN, no 
longer assailable as the choice of a minor- 
ity, holds tbo helm of State for four years 
touger the R-betlion, palpably weakened 
by its defeats and losses during the year just 
closed—with ita credit so reduced that its 
purse-bearer officially declares that its Trea- 
sury Notes can only be exchunged for coin 
at the rate of twenty-five for one, while its 
bonds command but six cents on the dollar 
—bat awaits the blow which shall soon atrike 
the sword from Its parricida! hand and re- 
mi: its master-s:lrite to the justice, or it may 
be to the clemency, of a serely-wronged and 
justly incensed but forbearing and magnani- 
mous People. Such are the auspices which 
ja+tify our falth tnat the year now opened 
will see tbe Stars and Stripes float unchal- 
lepged from every battlement in the Repub- 
lic, and the perfect law of Liberty for All 
immovably imbedded ia the Constitution of 
our Union. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, founded 
in 1841, will enter upon its twouty-fourth 
year with quickened hopes and enlarged 
moans of usefulness. Its principles need no 
re-atatement; tts alma are the diffusion of In- 
teliigence and the inculcation of a spirit of 
Freedom and Humanity. When this truth 
shall have been generally recognized and 
established as the basis of our ius itutlons 
and polity, thet injustice to the poorest, the 
weakest, the most despised, is a fearful mis- 
take—that no community or state can afford 
to wrong even its humb.est member—then 
will our land bask once more in the calm 
sunshine of pesce and prosperity. 

THE TRIBUNE has fur the last year 
been published with but emall profit to its 
proprietors, when compared with the enor- 
mous labor and outlay devoted to iis publi- 
cation, solely because of the depreciation of 
our Currency below the specie standard, 
compelling us to buy paper and otber ma- 
teriais at a cost considerably above the full 
amount received from our subscribers. On 
our Weekly edition, the net loss has amount- 
ed to many thousands of dollars; while our 
large receipts from Advertising have been 
absorbed by the extraordinary expenses for 
Correspondence, Telegraphing, ete., devolv- 
ed on us by the War. As we do not sup- 
pose our patrons desire that we should work 
for them at our own cost, and prefer not to 
he patronized by any who may desire it, we 
have somewnat advanced fur tha year the 
prices of our Semi- Weekly and Weekly, as 
we have already done with theae of our 
Dally editions. This increase is purely 
nominal; there never before was a time 
when the farmera of our country could buy 
THE TRIBUNE for so litle of their own 

roducts or labor as tucy can by the follow- 
ng terms: 


DAILY TRIBUNE. 


Mall subscribers, 1 copy, 1 yesr—311 


numbers......... à $10 00 


6 6 „666 „ „6 „4 „4 


SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


Mail subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year—104 
MUOMVOTS co. codcses siete ee eous 4 00 
Do., 2 copies. do., do 
Do., 5 copies, or over, for eich copy, 38 00 
Persons remitting for 10 copies, $30, will 
receive an exira copy for 6 months. 
Persons remitting tor 15 copies, $45, will 
receive an cxtra copy. 


WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


Mail subscriber:, single copy, 1 year 
—52 numbers 
Do., Clubs of fle... 
Persons remitting 920 for 10 copies. will 
receive one copy extra, gratis. 
Persons remitting $40 for 20 copies, will 
receive one copy Seini- Weekly, gratis. 
Persons remitting $80 fur 40 copies, will 
receive one copy Daily, gratis. 
ddress 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


HYSIOGNOMY.— MES. H. 8. SEY- 

MOUR, 5909 Broadway, Room No. 4, is 

prepared to give instruction In this Sctenoe, 
and to Delineate Character. 
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AREY’S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

INTRODUCED As THE TEXT-BOOK INTO 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, JAN., 
1865. Just published. 


MANUAL 

or 
BOOIAL SCIENOE, 
BEING A CONDENSATION OF THE 

“ PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL SCIENCE” 

OF 
H. O. CAREY, LL.D. 

BY 


KATE MoKEAN. 


„The universe is a harmonious whole, the 
soul of which is God. Himself the perfec- 
tion of harmony, He has impressed upon 
every soul, as His image, its own especial 
harmony. Numbers, figures, the stars, all 
nature, indeed, barmonize with the myste- 
ries of retigion."— Kepler. 

In one volume, 12mo. Price, $2 25. By 
mail free of postage to any address. 

Cox rEN TSA. Of Science; Of Man the sub- 
ject of Social Science; Of Increase in the 
numbers of Mankind; Of the Occupation 
of the Earth: Of Val e; Of the Formation 
of Society ; Of D Of Changes 
of Matter in Place; Of Changes of Matter 
in Form-—Chemicalt and Mechanical Chang- 
ea; Vital Changes; Of the Instrument of 
Association—Moacy aod Price, the -Supe 
ply of Money, the Charge for the Use of 
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Money. the Trade in Moner Banking in. 


England, France, and the United States, 
Hume, Smith, and other writers on Money ; 
Of Production and Consumption; Of Accu- 
mulation; Of Circulation ; Of Distribution— 
Wages, Profits, and Interest, the Rent of 
Laud, the People and the State; Of Compe- 
tition: Of Population; Of Food and Popu- 
lation ; Of Colonization ; Of the Maltbusian 
Theory; Of Commerce—The Relations of 
the Sexes, the Relations of the Family, the 
Commerce of the State, the Commerce of 
the World; Of Societary Organization; Of 
Social Science. 

It is under the impression that the most 
certain mode of spreading a knowledge of 
truths which lie at the root of all national 
progress, is by making tbem a part of the 
instruction of the young, that the editor bas 
ventured, encouraged by the approbation of 
the author, to undertake a work more sulted 
to a masculine than to a feminino intellect. 
This ' Manual of Social Science,” it will be 
perceived, is little more than a selection 
trom tho great work above referred to, the 
words of which have been as far as possible 
preserved, although the vast variety of facts 
and illustrations which give to it such a liv- 
ing interest have necessarily been sacrificed 
to brevity.” — Extract from the Editor's 
Preface. 

„Mr. Carey is unquestionably the greatest 
American economist, one who would «ccupy 
a distinguished place in auy of the states of 
Europe. © © An economist first, he is 
alao a | phi ee take and a naturalist. 

* His Principles of Social Science” is 
one of those books whose careful s udy is 
rewarded by the largest profit.”»—Morin. 
Les Idées du Tempa Present. Paris, 1864. 

“To any student of Carey’s work I can 

romise the most elevating bours of intel- 
ectual enjoyment, followed by the richest 
harvest; and to the economist and the 
statesman a powerful incentive to further 
investigation.” — Wiratn. Introduction to 
“ Die Grundlagen der Socialwissenschaft.” 

„We shall be content if we shall have suc- 
ceeded in giving euch a preliminary con- 
ception of the work (‘Principles of Social 
Science’) as shall lead our readera to the 
careful study of a thinker who merits their 
highest respect. Carey is a writer wbo, as 
we know from our own experience, steadily 
grows upon us, and even more performs 
than bis reader had, by the fascinating first 
impression he had received, been led to 
hope for.“ - Greneboſen, Berlin, Sept., 1864. 

* This one truth (the theory of rent) would 
suffice fur placing Carey in the first rank of 
philosophers, and yet it is only because of 
deficiency of space thst we have selected it 
from among the new and prof..und thoughts 
with whieh his work abounds.”"—Augsburgh 
Abendsettung. 

“Tho services of Carey have been im- 
mense. * è He has disproved the fatal 
necessity of pover'y and crime, those pre- 
tended companions of civilization, destruc- 
tive as they are of economical harmony.” — 
Buxar. “ /armony of Economical Rela- 
tiona, according to the System af Carey.” 
St. Petersburg, 1860. 

The Transistor of the German edition 
Munich, 1864) of Carey's Principles of 

ovial Science,” writes to the author, under 
date of Munich, Dee. 18, 1864, as follows: 
“Binoe my last letter I sent you a number of 


the “Grerzboten” containing a very able 
article from Dr. Düring, Professor at Berlin, 
a friend of mine. This gentleman has writ- 
ten alo an esgav about your 8. cial Sei- 
ence,” which is already in the hands of Mr. 
Roheold. and will be printed ina few we. ks. 
* „ * The sale of the German edition is 

oing on rapidly, and the publisher calcu- 
ates that all the copies wilt be sold before 
the end of next year. The work is quoted 
in almost every articla that treats of econ- 
Omical questions, and even the opponents 
feel oblized to take notice of it, which they 
bi herio avoided. In general, the German 
edition may be called a complee euccess of 
your id-as. For your kind permission to 
tr-rslate the new condensed edition of your 
work, I thank you very much, and bope 
thet I c-n onn begin with that work.” 

DWT L .ird’s cataloguo of Practioal. AND 
So1rstirio Books, including all of Cargy's 
Works, Just issued, wiil be sent free of post- 
age lo any ona who will favor me with his 
address, HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 

Industrial Punlisber, 
No 4°6 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


N AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY FOR 
FIVE DOLLARS. 


Goon Books at OI PRroxs. 
The paper and binding worth the money. 
SIX VOLUMES OF THE 
GENESEE FARMER, 


Nearly To Thonsa: d Pages, 
Over Five Hundred Engravings. 


Those acquainted with Tug GENESEE Far- 
MER Wil: be glad to avail themselves of this 
opportunity io secure a set of the Bound 
Volumes at rates far lets than they can now 
de publ.shed. No Farmer, Fruit Grower. 
or Horticulturist should be without a set of 
these Bound Volumes. They are invaluable 
for reference, Thero ls scarcely a subject iu 
the win le range of Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural practice that is not treated on. They 
will be worth ten times their cost to any 
Farmer, 

Tre Gexrser Farmer fe published in one 
of the best wheat and fruit sections in the 
United Nintes. It is a Monthly Journal of 
83 Royal Uctuvo Pages, filled with carefully 
prepared master of great practical value to 
all engaged in the cultivation of the soil. 
The twelve monthly numbers are bound to- 
pener in a substantial manner, making a 

andsome bonk that is worth a place in any 
library. Tuero is a complete Index to cach 
volume. 

The volumes for the last six years (1880 
pee ee eee) will be sent by 
exprer for Five Dollars 

he volume for 1864 will be sent separate- 
ly by muil, prepaid, for 61 25. 


THE RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTI- 
CULIi URAL DIRECTORY 


Is a little work of 120 pages, published at 
the commencement of each year by the edi- 
tor of the Genesee Farmer. It was started 
in 1356, and a new volume containing en- 
tirciy new matter has been published each 
year. i be complete set of eight numbers 
(18.6, 87, 38, 59, 60, 61, 63, and °68), band- 
solneiy bound in two volumes, will be sent 
to any address, prepaid, by mail, on receipt 
of #2 00. 

The six volumes of the Geneses Farmer 
(for the years 59, 60, 61, 62. 63 and 64), 
ard ihe complete set of the Rural Annuas, 
hancsomely tound, will be sent together by 
express for $7. Address, 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor Genesee Farmer 
aud Rural Annual, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


UST PUBLISHED—THE NEW BOOK, 
by the author of **Cudjo’s Cave,” “Neigh- 
bor Jack wous,” ele. ` 


THE THREE SCOUTS! 


Tre demand for this Nsw Boox is beyond 
that of any previous work. It will take 
Tue First, 
The Second, and 
The Third Editions 
TO BUPPLY THE ADVANOE ORDERS. 


Owing to the certainty of large ale, the 
rica is made 5: cents less than that fora 
ok lu moderate demand. Price, 61 78. 

J. E. TILTON & CO., Pablishers, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


t Cudjo's Cave,” 62. The same in Illustra- 
ted paper covers (Traveler's Edition) 


. Neighbor Jackwond.” By tho author of 
s. aes Cave,” $2. 
“ 18 errivale, “ by the same author, $3. 
t. 


Digitized by Google 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COOKING. 
JUST PUBLISHED : 


TRR COOK’S OWN BOOK, by a Bosrox 

Hovusekgepex, containing more than 
$,500 receipts for all kinds of cooking. Ar- 
ranged, for easy reference, in dictionary 
form. 1 vol., 12mo, 400 pages, cloth. 


CONTENTS : 
I. Tho Art of Carving (with 25 ilustra- 


tions). 
II. Mark+ting Tables. 
III. 2.500 Receipts for Cooking. 
IV. Observations on the Management of 
Families. 
V. Observations on Diet. 

VI. Table of Weights and Measures. 
VII. Complete Byatem of Cor-fectionery. 
VIII. Miss Leslie’s 75 Receipts for Pastry, 

Cake, + te. 


Extracts from the Prefuce.—“ The Cook 
exercises @ greater power over the public 
health and Welfare than the physician, and 
if he should be a charlatan in his art, alas, 
for bis employers.” 

„ After insanity, the moet grievous afflic- 
tion of Providence, or of improvidence and 
bad diet, is Dyspensia. Thbhts malady is be- 
yond the science of the physician, but within 
tbe art of the Qonk.” 

“More than health depends upon the 
proper preparation of food ; our very virtues 
are the creatures of circumstances, and 
many a man has harieued his heart, or 
given up a good resolution, under the ope- 
ration of indigestion.” 

„The study of the author has been to 
make every 97 0 i plain, and the propor- 
tions certain ; little is left to discretion that 
could he reduced to measure. The system 
of confectionery is perfect; and if strictly 
followed, every cook may become a first-rate 
confectioner. Labor, care, and exp-nse 
have been beatowed upon the work, and the 
pubilshers feel secure of its merit.” 

“Te well not be beneath the solicitude of a 
good wife dilzently to study this book, by 
the help of which a neat aud well-dressed 
repast can constautly be provided.” 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


We have here a complete encyclopedia of 
the art by an experienced hand, and in a 
form suited for easy reference. The title is 
a sufficient exponent of its numerous merits, 
without farther comment. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

here is nothing apparently omitted that 
is of value to the cook; indeed, the bork 
seems to embrace everything worth know- 
ing upon the subjecis ire. ted of, and t8 un- 
doubtedly the most completo and really val- 
uable book of the kind ever Issued. It is 
for sale at Eastman's.— Veto Hampshire 
Patriot and Statesman, 

The whole is admirably arranged in al- 
phabetical order and forms one of the neat- 
est cook books we have seen, and after 
several weeks’ trial we consider it one of the 
best. Belleville Advocate, IU. 


This isthe most complete and extensive 
wo'k of the kind published. Price, $1 75. 


For sale by all bookeeliers in the United 


States and a. 
OLIVER S. FELT, - 


“ Publisher, 89 Walker Street, New York. 
ia Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of 
price. 


3 SHUTTLE MACHINE 
Salesroom, 686 Broad way, New York. 


This Machine is adaptod to famlly or man- 
uſncturing purposes; simple, durable, and 
efficient, and perfectly noiseless in its oper- 
ation: makes the luck-stiteh, which will 
neither rip nor ravel, and is alike on both 
sides. Agents wanted. 

T. J. M'ARTHUR & CO. 


For furthér information send for descrip- 
tivo circular. 


OVERNMENT AGENCY AND DES- 
ignated Depository af the Uniteu States. 
Joser U. Orvis, President, 
Joun T. Hint, Cashier. 
THE NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
Of the City of New York, 868 Broadway. 


DIRECTQES. 
William A. Kobb6, George A. Fellowes, 
Thomas A. Vye, Jr., Solomon L. Hull, 
George A. Wicks, Chae. Minzeshelmer, 
Barnet L. Solomoo, J. O. Whitehouse, 
Joseph U. Orvis. 


Cash Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 


All Government Bonds for sale on the 
bost terina. 
Subscriptions recvived for Seven-Thirties. 


Arthur's Magazine deservedly enjoys the 
repnuiation of being one of the best moral 
literary magazines publ-shed in America.— 
Coburg Sentinel, C. W. 


RTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE.—Ed- 
ited by T. 8. ARTHUR and VIRGINIA 
F. Townsenp. 

The HOME MAGAZINE for 1865 will be 
enlarged and improved, and made stiil 
more worthy of the eminent favor with 
which it bas been received. Its character 
as a HIGH-TONED PERIODICAL claim- 
ing public favor on the ground of real 
merit, will be carefully maintained; while 
for variety, int · reet, u-eſulness. and all the 
attractions of literature and art essential to 
a true Home Magezine, the publishers witi 
aim to make it SUPERIOR TO ALL 
OTHERS. 

A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING, AND TWO PAGES 
or Mcsic, will appear in every number, be- 
sides choice pictures, groups and characters, 
prevailing fashions, and a large variety of 
parterna for garments, embroidery, ete.. ete 

n ail respects we shall give A FIRST- 
CLASS MAGAZINE, ata price within the 
reach of every intell:gent family in the land. 

YEaBLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE.—One copy 
#2 50; three copies, $6 00; five copies, and 
one to geiter- up of club, $10; „ine copies, 
and one to getter-up of club, $15 +0. 

A beantifol PREMIUM PLATE, 
entitled “THE INFANCY OF SHAK- 
SPEARE,” will be tnaiied to each person 
who sends us a club of aubscribers. It will 
also be mailed to each single subscriber 
from whom we receive *2 50. 

Address T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 

828 Walnut Street, Ph ladelpnia. 


\HICKERING & SONS — MANUFAC- 
turera of GRAND, SQUARE. and Upricnt 
IANO-FOBTES, 


No. 652 Broadway, New York. 


Tho superiority of these instruments has 
of tate been amply demonstrated by the 
voluntary testimony of the foremost artists 
of the day, who claim for them excellencies 
of tone and workwansbip hitherto unob- 
tained by any other makers. 

Mr. Gottechalk’s constant use of the New 
SoaLte CHICKERING Granp P1aNno-Fortss 
has severely tested thelr musical qualities. 
and resulted in establishing the justice of 
the very fluttering estimation in which they 
are held. 

Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS are Sele 
Agents for the celebrated Alexandre Organs 
for the United States. Mar ly. 


BAVELER’S INSURANCE COM- 

PANY, Hartrorp, Conn., insures 

against ACCIDENTS of every de- 
scription. Capital, $500,000. 

FIVE DOLLARS ANNUAL PREMIUM 
will insure $5,000 against loss of life occa- 
sioned by accident to any publie convey- 
ance by which the assured may at the time 
de traveling, under the Traveler's Risk 
Policy. 

TEN DOLLARS PREMIUM secures a 
policy for $5,000, and also $25 per week 
compensation for personal injury incepaci- 
tating the assure’ from his ordinary busi- 
ness - under the Traveler's Risk. l 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS PREMIUM 
secures a fall policy for $5 000, and $25 per 
week compensation for all and every de- 
scription of accident, traveling or otter- 
wise—under a General Accident Polley. 

Po'ictes for $500, with $8 per week com- 
pensation, can be had for @8 per aunum, or 
any other eum between $500 and 5,000 at 
proportionate rates. 

Special and bazardous risks taken at spe- 
cial and hazardous rates. 

No medical Examination required. 

J. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 

RODNEY DENNIS, Seo'y. 

NEW YORK REFERENCES: 

Hon. E. D. Morgan, New York. 

Morris Ketchum, Ketchum, Son & Co., 
Bankers. 

i A ana D. Steele, Pres't Niagara Fire 
os. Co. 

Charles J. Martin, Pree’t Home Ins. Co. 

John Taylor Johnson, Preset Central R. 
R. Co. of New Jersey. 

Geo. 8. Robbins, G. 8. Robbins & Son, 

O. D. F. Grant, Banker; Amos R. Eno, 
Nouba J. Phet New Y 

ohn J. Phe ew York; e H. 
Stuart, Phila. ue ens 

Hon. W. A. Buckingham, Gov. State of 
Connecticut. 

Policies issued by EDGAR FORMAN, 
Ageut, No. 161 Fulton Btreet, west from cor- 
ner Broadway, New York. 
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ATSON’S NEW GYMNASTIO MES’ NATIONAL BUSINESS COL- 


Works. 


I. MANUAL OF CALISTHENICS. . 


Price, $1 25. 
II. HAND-BOOK OF CALISTHENICS 
AND GTMNASTICS—82. 


Each volame is an 8va., printed on fine 
and heavy tinted paper, richly and profuse- 
ly fllus'rated from original des'gns, with 
music to accompany the exercises. These 
works positively surpass all others on phys- 
ica! culture, in harmoniously blending the 
scientific and the pra tical; in tne variety 
and completeness of the clasees of move- 
ments, and in the adaptation of the exer- 
cises 10 the wants of botn sexes and persons 
of alı ages, either as individuals or in classes. 
In the first, all tne exercises are without ap- 
paratus; in the second, complete courses of 
exercises are given, both with aud without 
apparatus. 

To consumptives, dyspeptics, invalids in 
general, and the cedentary- to ni) who wi-b 
to secure phy sical beauty, muscu · ar strength, 
und robust health. the use of these books 
will prove invaluable. They are alresdy 
used in nearly ull the public schools, and 
in many of the private schools and firat 
families of New York City. 

Copies sent p-st-pald on receipt of the 

ce 


price. . 
SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & Co., 
Publishers, 
180 Grand St., New York, 
512 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


N ERCHANTS, Manufacturers, Inven- 

tors, Real-Estate Owners, Schools. aud 
all others who desire to reach cu-tomers In 
all parts of the Country, will find It to thelr 
interest to advertire in 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


The circulation of The Tribune is larger 
than that of any other Newspaper, and it !s 
read by the most enterprieng, thrifty, and 
industrious cl»sses. Acvertisements insert- 
ed in each of the editions of The Tribune 
Daily, Semi-Weekly and Weekly—wiil be 
read by nearly a million of people, and no 
investmeut pays a business man so well as 
the money he spends in judicious advertis- 
ing. The investigation by the Mayor and 
Controller of the city resulted in naming The 
Dally Tribune as being one of the two pa- 

ers having the largest daily circulation, and 

ta weekly edition is acknowledged to be far 
greater iban any other Newspaper. 


Rates of Advertising tn The New York 
Daily Tribune. 


Ordinary advertisements, classified under 
appropriate heade, 15 cen's per line each 
insertion. Nothing inserted for less than 50 
cents each insertion. 

Deaths and Marrisges are charged Fifty 


Cents. 
Semt- Weekly Tribune, 
Twenty-Five Cents a line each insertion. 
The Weekly Tribune. 
$1 a line each insertion. 


Address THE TRIBUNE 
No. 154 Nassau St., New York. 


EMORBBTS ILLUSTKATED 
J MONTHLY, and Mur. Demorgst’s 
MIRROR OF FASHIONS combined. A 
SPLENDID PROGRAMME Of ENTERTAINING, AR- 
TISTIC, and USEFUL LITERARY MATTER for 
1865. Single copies, 25 cents: yearly, $3, 
with a valuable premium. Office, No. 89 
Beekman Street. Do not fall to tee tbis 
model magazine. Specimen copies mailed 
free on reccipt of price. Ten dollars’ worth 
Of FULL-SIZE FASHIONABLE PATTERNS for la- 
dies’ and childrens’ dress, and three dollars“ 
worth of new and original mus'c, will be 
given during the year. The splendid March 
number, with an artistic and entertaining 
poet by Turoporsm TIL70N, and other bril- 
iant novelties, now ready. 


ORACE WATERS’ GREAT MUSIC- 
AL ESTABLISHMENT, No. 481 Broad- 
var. New Tork. 
ew and Second-hand Pianos. Melode- 
ons, Harmoniums, Alexandre and Cabinet 
Organs, at wholesale and retail. Prices 
low. Second-hand Pianos at great bar- 
gains: prices from $60 to $200. New 7 Oc 
tave Pianos, 8275; with Carved Legs and 
Moldings, $800 and upward. Melodeons, 
$65 t» $2 0. Pianos and Melodeons t» let. 
A large stock of Sheet Music, Music 
Books, and all kinds of Musical Instruments 
and Masi: Merchandise at the lowest rates. 
10,000 Sheets of Music, a little soiled, at 1 1-2 
ceuts per page. 8-4 
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LEGE TEL+GRAPH INSTITU'IE, 
Syracuse, N. Y. The Evening session will 
open on Monday evening, the 15th inst. 
Call ut the office in the Basiable Arcade. 

This is a Practical Business College, com- 
bining Theory and Practice with Banks of 
Issue, containing a Capital of Three Mill- 
ions in Bank Notes, with Business Offices 
furvished with ail the Blanks generally 
used in business, such as Notes, Receipts, 
Due Billa, Orders, Checks, etc. 

Tuese are so employed by the student as 
to give rise to actual Business operations. 
The student thas becomes the actual Mer- 
chant and Boot-keeper, and transacts as 
scientifically oa if engaged in genuine trade 
all the business pertaining to wh.l-»ale and 
reta · I Grocers, Commission, Jobbing, Ship- 
ping, Mining, Manufacturing, Banting, 
Steombeating, Railroading, Agencirs, ete. 

PunoxoeraPuy is taught by John B 
Holmes, A.M.. a gradunte of Graham's 
Phonographic Academy, New York. Large 
elnsses always iu attendance in the Corre- 
sponding and Reporting styles. 

Tux TELEGRAPHIC INstITUTE is under the 
managment of Mr. Ons K. Wo. d. former 
Superintendent of the New York, Albuny, 
ana Buffalo Telegraph Company's Line, 
vod the only LInatitute in the world where 
the theory und proctice of telegraphing cau 
be thoroughly learned). Twenty-four lurtru- 
mente ure now on operaton, and over one 
buudred y., ung men are lu sttendance, Two 
experienced, first--la-s operators ure cone 
stantly employed t» give instructions. 

For terms and other information, address 
posluding Mampi f. r the “Cullege Monthly 

ourusl.” . T. AMES, President, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


EMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY, and Mme. Demoreat's 
MIRROR OF FASHIONS 
(Combined). 


I 


Every lady. mother, miilinor. and drees- 
maker will find it indispensable, and on 
attractive, entertaining, useful, avd artistuc 
Magazine, zurpuesing all rivals, and in com- 
Dieteness the finest monthly in the wond. 
Price, 25 ceuts. Yearly, 68. with a valuable 

remium of a package of Patterns, or a 
arge engraving, to eacb subacrinc: ; also, 
. premiums for Clubs, cousi-ting of 
slbumsa, dress elevators, gold pens, God-y’s, 
Peter-on's, and Arthurs Magaz nee, Web- 
ster’s esis e Dicticuary, clothes wring- 
era, Wheeler & Wilson's sewing macbiaes, 
melodeons and organs. Specimen copies 
mailed free on receipt of price. Back num- 
bers as specimens, 10 cents. Office of pub- 
lication, No. 89 Beekmao Street, Now Turk. 

March number now ready. 


HE OLDEST, CHEAPEST, AND 
beat.— Boss and Girls of all ages like 
MERRY’S MUSEUM. 

The Oldest and most Favorite Juvenile 
Magazine published. Volume Fifty begins 
January 1, 1864 Full of Stories, Pictures, 
Puzzle, Letters from the Young Folke, His- 
tory, Biography, Natural Sclerces, etc. 

Steel Engraving of UNCLE WILLIAM 
in January number. 

Prizes given montbly for answering Puz- 
zles. and Silrer MERRY BADGES, 
and other fine premiums for obtaining new 
subscribers. Terms in advance, $1 (0 g 
year. Address J. N. STEARNS 

111 Fulton St., New York City. 


No, 625 Broadway, New York. 


See Wheeler & Wilson’s Button-Hole 
Machine. 


“ae SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. 
What It Is, and What It Can Do. By 

WM. W. WIER, M.D. Room 28, Cooper 

Institute, New York. Price ten cents, 


ANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH 

a young man Who understands farm» 

ing, and would be willing to follow it in tne 

est for a few years. A pbrenologica! ex- 

amination of n iven by Fowler 

and Wells, wiil be to the advertiser a gu de 

in the selection uf the proper pereon. Fo- 

paradou address, L. A. BEARDSLEY, 
kader, Clayton Co., lowa. 2.93% 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE AND ARTISTIC CO 


GYMNASTIC COSTUME. 


[WE are indebted to Madame Demorest's Month- 
ly Magazine and Mirror of Fashions for the above 
beautiful illustration, and the accompanying de- 
scription. ] 

Our readers will Gnd on page 181 a fine illus. 
tration of Light Gymnastic” costumes and po- 
sition, as sketched by our artist, at Mrs, Plumb’s 
Academy for Physical Culture, 59 West Four- 
teenth Street. 

The popular approval bestowed on this admi- 
rable means of obtaining exercise and recreation, 
demonstrates its usefulness. Only a very short 
time has elapsed since Mrs. Plumb first introduced 
Dr. Lewis’s system to the New York public, and 
already, partly owing, undoubtedly, to ber excel- 
lent method, it bas become establisbed as a lead- 
ing and fashionable educational! institution. 

It bas, moreover, superseded, to a great extent, 
and will still more, as it becomes more widely 
known, dancing schools for children, and dancing 
clubs or societies for young men and women. 

The exercises are actually more graceful than 
dancing ; they are better calculated to develop 
symmetry of form and muscular strength and act- 
ivity ; they are equally as pleasurable, and they 
are ended at proper and reasonable hours. 

A plausible objection is raised, by some per- 
song, against Light Gymnastics for girls, who, they 
say, could be better employed in performing them 
with the broom or in making bread. It is trne 
that girls could very advantageously employ a 
portion of their time in such household duties, 
but they also require that education and training 
of body and muscle which renders their frames 
supple and elastic, and more fitted to perform 
these labors. 

Moreover, there are many young men and 
women, whose sedentary occupation absolutely 
excludes them from manual labor, and to these 
the opportunity for participating in Light Gym- 
nastic exercises is invaluable. 

The dress worn is also not only picturesque, 
bnt eminently adapted to give freedom and pro- 
mote pbysical enjoyment. 
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The February number of this magazine offers a 
very attractive programme of entertaining stories, 
a poem by Theodore Tilton, beautiful engravings 
—one of which is Sappho, illustrated in gorgeous 
colors, presenting a picture worth the whole cost 
of the magazine. These, with the numerous full- 
size patterns for ladies’ and children’s dress, and 
other fashions and novelties, furnish an array of 
useful and artistic novelties. 
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Tort ENIGMA. — The answer to the 
enigma in your February number is, Tat PHRENOLOGIOAL 
JOURNAL. W. B. B. 

ANOTHER ANSWER. 
Negro is a race of mankind. 
Hero is what each soldier wishes to become. 
Traitors a'o what all good men abhor. 
Patriot is an appellation that will ever add luster to the 
pages of history. 
June is the month in which Kentucky was admitted into 
the Union. 
Lincoln is a great statesman of the nineteenth centary. 
Honor should be given to whom it ts due. 
Telegraph is an invention of the present century. 
My all is TIE PHRENOLOGIOAL JousNAaL. 8. 8. W. 
We have received several other answers, for which we 
thank the young folks who were so kind as to send them. 


“ Gop-SPEED.”—A venerable clergy- 
man, writing us from Pennsylvania, says: “God speed the 
cause or sclence of Phrenology, as the only true key to a 
true anthropology and thenlogy. Would that every min- 


ister of the gospel (so called), every lawyer, doctor, legis- 


lator, in short, every human being on earth, was a PuxIx- 
oLogiet! We should have a very diffrent exposition of 
the Bible, of life and immortality, as well as laws and 
administrations of taws, better health, more old children, 
and fewer short graves, and Providence would be as plain 
as day. God bless Phrenology! Amen. D. M. 


In tHE RIGUr PLAck. -A soldier re- 
turns an old leiter of ours, with the following note: 

I inclose your letter of the 22d of April last, which I had 
in my left bresat-pocket during the cavalry fizht near 
Spottaylvania Court House, on tbe Tih of May, 1564. Yoa 
can eee for yourself what a ragged hole was made in it by 
a rebel bullet. I bad a copy of * Rigbi Word on the Bignt 
Place’ in my pocket, with the letter between the leaves, 
Tnat book saved my liſo—tbe force of the ball being ro 
far spent in passing through it that it old not enter my 
body. J. 

Our little book (which we commend to other soldiers, 
and civilians, too) was emphatically “ The Right Word in 
the Right Place” that time; but it can hardly be out of 


place any where. 


STUMES. 


(Marca, 1865. 


A New IDEA, AND a Goop OnE.—An 
enterprising Frenchman, Monsienr P. Blot, late editor of 
the Almanach Gastronomtque,” of Paris, and auther of 
„What to Eat, and How to Cook It,” proposes to establish 
a School of Cookery in this city. The following is his 
plan, which we heartily recommend to all our city readers: 


The subscriber proposes to open a kitchen, in which 
cookery will be taught, as soon as there are 100 subscribers 
to it. The subscription is of $10, and will en'i'le the sub- 
seriber to eend ber or his cook, or another person, to follow 
a course of 20 lessons, The lessone will be given between 
breakfast and dinner. so as tò enable a cook or other per- 
son to take her lesson without being prevented from at- 
teuding to other daily duties. Certificates will be delivered 
to the person having fo lowed the coufes. and in whioh 
aey will be qualified according to their capacities, as 
plain, good. or superior cooke. There will be different 
cournes—one for urginnera, one for more advanced ones, 
and one for high cooking. 


Persons desiring to subscribe will please send thetr 
name and addtees to No. 18 Cooper Union, where infor- 
mation can be had every afternoon. 
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18 DEVOTED TO 


The Study of Man, in tical Delineations of Character, 
all bie Relations, Physically, lu- We Rive condensed and intereet- 
tellectually, Morally, and Socially, lug Biogruphical Sketches of our 
through the means of Science and most distinguished men. 
Revelation. M 

arriage forms a part 
The Natural History | of the life of every well-organized 


of Man.—Ethnology—tocluding the | human being. Ine elemente of 
Manners, Customs, Religions, and | love are inborn, The o ts of 


Modes of Life in the Different 
Familie», Tribes, aud Nations will 
be given, 

Physiology, the Laws 
of Lile, Dietetics, Exercise, Sleep, 
Study, Bodily Growth, ete., will 
be presented on strictly Hygienic 
principles, 


Phrenology.-The Brain 
and its Functions, the Tempera- 
ments, Location of the Organs, 
Choice ef Pursuits, ete. 


Physlognomy; or“ The 
Human Face Divine.” A New 
System, Bres, Ears, Nose, Lipa, 
Mouth, Head, Hair, Hands, Feet, 
Skin, Complexion, with all! Sicus 
of Character,” uud“ How to Read 
Ihem,” 

The Human Soul.— 
Ya Nature, Office, and Condition 
ive Life and in Deal:; Man's Bplr- 
itnal State in the Here end in the 
Heieafter, 

Blography.—In con- 


Nection with roitraits and Pac- 


Mariiage stated. All young peo- 
ple require instruction and di- 
rection in the selection of suit- 
able Hfe-companionsa. Phrenol- 
ogy throws Iixht on the subject, 
and we discuss it on ercientific 
principles, in the departinent of 
On Soctat RELATIONS.” 


The Choice of Pur- 
suita.—How to select the Pursult 
for which a person is best adapt- 
ed, clearly explained ; the Learn- 
ed Professions of Law, Medicine, 
and Divinity; Invention ; Me- 
chanica; Azricultue; Manutac- 
turing, Commerce—in short, all 
tho interests of civitized society 
receive our careful attention. 


Miscellaneous,— 
Charches, Schools, Pilsone, Asy- 
lums, Hoepitala, Refo: mato: tes, 
ete., desciibed with Moder of Wor- 
ship, Fducation, Training. and 
Treatmeut, command aur atten- 
tion in each number of Tur bun- 
NO. „HCA. JoucNaAL AND Lira 
ILLURTRATRD for 1565, 


TERMS.—A New Volume, the 41st, commenced with 
the January number. Publishe-! monthly, in quarto form, 
at $2 a year in advance. Sample numbers by first post, 20 


cents. Clubs of Ten, or more, $1 50 each per copy. 


Sur- 


plied by Booksellers and Newsmen everywhere. Please 
Messes. FOWLER AND WELLS, 


389 Broadway, New York, U. 8. A. 


address, 
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ALFRED H. TERRY. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


— 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

In presenting this portrait of a real gentleman 
and soldier, we will draw no invidious compari- 
sons between Nortberners and Southerners. There 
are all grades of intelligence and virtue in both 
sections alike. There are persons of as high and 
others of as low degree in the South as in the 
North; and we are not so narrow, sectional, and 
bigoted as to claim suptriority for the one over 
the other. There are, it is true, differences in 
manners and customs, and in natural disposition 
of persons brought up under different social in- 
fluences. This none will dispute, but as to the 
attributes of a true manhood, they may be found 
in the people of both sections equally developed. 
In publishing, last year, the portrait of General 
Lee, we gave that of a soldier and a gentleman, 
if not a Christian; and however much Northern 
men may execrate the cause in which they are 
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now engaged, and the “ peculiar institution” under 
which they have been trained, it can not be 
denied that there have been, and are to-day, as 
fine specimens of the genus homo in the Sonth as 
cao anywhere be found. Scoffing scribblers and 
ranting rowdies in the South—many of whom are: 
renegade Irish, Eaglish, and Northerners—delight 
in calling names, in casting ridicule on those 
they call Yankees, as thongh the people of the 
East, the West, and the North—the entire popula- 
tion of the loyal States— were made up of a 
peculiar breed of the loweat human type, when 
the fact is, we are all of one origin. We are of 


European descent, and so are they. Their ances- 


tors were English, Irish, Scotch, German, French, 
etc.,and so were ours. They may as well attempt 
to divide the ocean by drawing a string through 
it, as to prove anything like a distinctive origin 
for either section, or to find a natural dividing 
line between the people of these United States. 
Those who advocate a division on the score of 
difference of origin and incompatibility of tem- 
perament are simply impostors. Those who 
propose a division on other grounds, are more 
ambitious for “ place,” than wise and honest, and 
they will inevitably fail. No! this continent 
was designed for, not two, three, or half a dozen 
petty kingdoms, to be ruled by self-elected dema- 
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gogues, but for one government, and for one free 
self-governing people who worship the same God. 
This, we take it, is to be the upshot of the episode 
in our history now being enacted. 

But to return. Herewith we present the portrait 
of a New England gentleman. Vulgar, profane, 
and blatant Southern politicians and negro 
drivers would call him a miserable Yankee mud- 
sill. But we can see nothing mean or contempt- 
ible in this brave young man. He has a good 
head ; a fine, intelligent countenance, which in- 
dicates a vigorous mind; and his actions show 
that he knows how to use it. He would have 
been neither better nor worse had he been born 
on the other side of Mason and Dixon’s line. He 
is a MANLY Max, and would be so recognized 
everywhere. Notice the size and shape of this 
head ; see how high from the ear to the top, and 
how wide between the ears, the whole being 
backed up by a large cerebellum! He has a 
vital apparatus which generates the life-power as 
fast as wanted—and an engine which throws 
“ hot shot”? when required. 

This ia an ardent if not a passionate nature, 
and it needs good judgment, which he has, to 
regulate it. There is, perhaps, as much dignity, 
pride, ambition, and character here as may be 
found among the best of the chivalry, or even 
among European noblemen. Indeed, he has all 
the elements which those high aristocratic per- 
sonages possess, and yet he is simply an Ameri- 
can! a New-Englander! a “Yankee!” directly 
from the land of “ white-oak hams, basswood 
pumpkin-seeds, horn fliots, and wooden nut- 
megs —ay, from Connecticut, the very center of 
despised Yankeedom. But we “guess” he can 
stand it. He will survive, nor will he attempt 
the feat of the disappointed politician—namely, 
to “hide away in a deep hole, and then pull the 
hole in after him.” 

This young man wears his honors with a 
modesty which is refreshing amid the bombast, 
the strut, and swell of lesser lights. He is his 
mother’s boy, inheriting her sympatby, her affec- 
tion, her moral sense, her devotion, and her 
spiritual forecast and intuition. There is, of 
coarse, a blending of both parents in his tempera- 
ment and frame-work; but it is the mother’s 
spirit and disposition which predominate in him. 
Sensitive to a fault, and highly bonorable, he 
would do nothing which would disgrace himself 
or his parents. He is hopeful, but not visionary ; 
trusting, but not credulous; devotional, without 
bigotry or superstition; and far more generous 
to others than just to himself. His danger lies in 
an excess of benevolence, which, if not guarded, 
will lead to prodigality. He is good at both 
planning and ‘directing. He can invent and he 
can execute. Causality, Constructiveness, and 
Comparison are very large—as also are Mirthful- 
ness, and the perceptive faculties. Size, Form, 
Weight, Order, and Calculation are all full or 
large, and Language is well developed. 

This is a very fine bend, and a beautiful physi- 
ognomy. The hair fair, fine, and silky ; the fore- 
head high, broad, and ample in all its parte. The 
nose, if not a Roman, is symmetrically formed, with 
large nostrils, indicating action and energy. The 
lips, though hidden, are full, and slightly volupta- 


ous; the chin, square and projecting ; and the 
jaws strong, rather beavy, and well put on. 
There is nothing gross, beefy, indolent, or passive 
in the entire make up; while the large, speak- 
ing blue eyes give a brilliant expression to the 
whole. Nature dealt liberally-with this young 
man. He stands six feet two; and if he but 
does as well for himself, we predict for him a 
career of the most marked success. He can 
“ shine” in any profession, in almost any pursuit. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

A cotemporary furnishes the following suc- 
cinct sketch of this promising young soldier : 

„Major General A. H. Terry, commanding the 
military division of the expedition against Fort 
Fisher, is a native of Connecticut, not more than 
thirty-five years of age. He was a lawyer by pro- 
fession, but devoted considerable attention to 


military matters. He commanded one of the best. 


militia regiments of Hartford. He answered the 
first call for men in this war, his regiment, the 
Second Connecticut, being among the first in the 
fleld. He took part in the first battle of Bull Run 
under Keyes, of Tyler’s Division. The Second 
Connecticut was enlisted for three months, and at 
the expiration of its term of service Terry took 
command of the Seventh Connecticut, which be- 
longed to the command of General T. W. Sher- 
man in the expedition against Port Royal. Terry 
was prominent in the siege operations on Tybee 
Island, which resulted in the capture of Fort 
Pulaski. For distinguished services on this 
occasion he received the appointment of briga- 
dier-general, to date from April 25, 1862. He 
led a brigade of the Tenth Corps in the battle of 
Pocotaligo, South Carolina, in October, 1862, and 
subsequently, under General Gillmore, served in 
the capture of Morris Island, at the siege of 
Charleston. The Tenth Corps, in which be com- 
manded the First Division, was subsequently 
transferred to the James ; and when Gillmore was 
relieved of command, Terry succeeded him, 
though he afterward yielded to the more pressing 
claims of the late Genera] Birney. His conduct 
in the rebel assault on the Darbytown road last 
summer saved the corps from a serious reverse. 
After Birney’s death the Tenth and Eighteenth 
corps were consolidated, forming the Twenty- 
fourth, and the command of the First Division 


was assigned to General Terry. General Terry 
was not in the firat expedition against Fort 
Fisher, which failed. But he commanded in the 
second, which succeeded, and will always be 
connected with the glorious event of January 15, 
1865, whatever laurels he may hereafter win.” 

We shall keep watch of General Terry; but if he 
lives, he will often be heard from; such a spirit 
will never remain idle long at a time, nor will it 
go into obscurity. 


IR OR ae 
THE government doesn’t give the soldier a bond 


to secure his life, but it gives him a sword as se- 
curity without bond. 


Ir is sometimes necessary to test the sound- 
ness of a man as we do that of a teacup—by giv- 
ing him a few smart thumps. 


PxorLx with short legs step quickly, because 
legs are pendulums, and swing more times in a 
minute the shorter they are. 


— 
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IMPORTANCE OF REBT. 


In his excellent Herald of Health, Dr. Trall thus 
sagely advises rest: How much has been writ- 
ten about water, air, food, exercise, dress, and 
other bygienic materials and influences, and how 
little about rest! As a remedial measure, rest is 
of vastly more importance than bas been gener- 
ally supposed. As a therapetitic means, its place 
is at the very head of the hygienic materia medica. 
Very little skill, comparatively, is required for a 
practitioner of the Hygeio-Therapeutic school to 
know when to do something and what todo. But 
a vastly greater fund of*profeasional knowledge 
is required to know when and how to let the 
patient alone. One half the world is drugged to 
death when sick, and one half of the remainder is 
fretted to death. We have frequently saved life 
by standing between the patients and their friends. 
The world has got a bad fashion of making a ter- 
rible ado, keeping up a constant consternation, 
pursing and fussing continually, while anxious 
relatives, sympathizing friends, mysteriously gib- 
bering doctors, meddlesome nurses, and whisper- 
ing watchers, add their mite of mighty influence 
to the wrong side, and all because somebody is 
sick and needs rest. And the whole mischief is 
traceable to a false dogma in medical science in 
relation to the nature of disease. The authors 
teach that disease is an entity, a thing which 
travels about, pervades the air, penetrates our 
dwellings, and finally attacks us; and this absurd 
phantusm is easily transmogrified by the ignorant 
and unthinking multitude (unthinking on this 
subject, we mean) into something analogous to a 
witcb, a ghost, a goblin, spook, fiend, or demon, 
which nothing but the doctor's poisons, dealt out 
by the doctor’s own hand or pen, can assuage, 
pacify, eradicate, exorcise, kill, or cure. The 
charms, incantations, and amulets of the ancients 
were not more silly, and the necromancy and 
pow-wows of the Indian tribes of the present 
day are not more ridiculous (and they are predi- 
cated on precisely the same false notions of the 
nature of disease) than are the dosing, and drug- 
ging, and slopping, and stuffing, and watching, 
and fretting of the regular physicians of to-day, 
and the patrons and nurses of their school. Nine 
out of ten of all the maladies of all the people 
of the world would get well in a few hours, or 
days, if left to themselves, with no other appli- 
ances than such as instinct would suggest and 
common sense employ. Yet in nine cases out of 
the ten the doctor is called, and if he be a drugo- 
pathic doctor, one half his patients are in danger 
of a protracted illness, and one half of these are 
sure of a ruined constitution, not because of the 
disease, but be- consegitence of the drugs When 
we visit a patient in the country, our greatest 
difficulty is to keep the friends quiet, when noth- 
ing but let-alone-ativeness is needed. All are 
willing to do something; every one is anxious to 
lend a helping hand; and people generally es- 
timate a physiciau's knowledge and skill by the 
extent or variety of his prescriptions. Few can 
understand the quietly-working, yet efficient re- 
medial resources of nature when undisturbed.” 
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‘Snow may easily be purchased ; but happiness 
is a home-made article. 
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On Psypthologg. 


The soul, the mother of deep foare, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreania, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemana. 


e 
A LUNATIC’S EXPHRIENCH. 


— 


RELATED BY HIMSELF. 


‘Tue first symptom of insanity in my case was 
want of sleep. I was myself conscious of this 
need of natural slumber as well as my friends, 
and tried in vain to obtain it from narcotics. 
The very coneciousness of the fact that I needed 
repose, and my efforts to obtain it, only aggrava- 
ted my excitement, and my brain grew every 
day more and more disturbed. 


INSANE IMAGININGS. 

“ At last I began to imagine that the final dis- 
solution of all things was coming on, thus trans- 
ferring the tumult in my own mind to external 
nature. I was removed from the place where I 
was then residing, to be conveyed home in a 
carriage, a distance of some thirty or forty miles. 
It was on the Sabbath, in the month of October, 
and one of the most lovely days of ‘ Indian 
summer.’ A golden haze overspread the earth, 
through which the blue peaks of the Catskills 
loomed softly on the southern horizon. Had 
I been well, I should have enjoyed the ride, 
for autumn is my favorite season of tbe year; 
and as it was, the exceeding loveliness of the 
season stole in upon my fevered brain with 
something of its old effect. I imagined that it 
was my last look upon that earth that had 
once contained for me so much gladness and 
beauty. The rustling of the dead and dying 
leaves, and the smoking light that lay over all 
the landscape, confirmed the impression : 

The sun’s eye had a sickly glare, 
Tho earth with age was dim. 
The houses as we passed seemed empty and deso- 
late (which was, indeed, true, since the people 
were all gone to church); scarcely a living 
object met my eye, except a few people that 
were passing on foot or in carriages, and even 
they seemed more dead than alive; their faces 
wore a semi-inanimate, unearthly expression. As 
I gazed with weary, half shut eye down the long 
valley, and across the brown woods that stretched 
away to the base of the distant mountains, there 
came into my mind, with sublime and soothing 
effect, and with all the force of reality, this fine 
sentence, which I believe to be found somewhere 
jn Holy Writ: And I saw all the kingdoms of 
the earth in a vision.’ The roads were smooth, 
the horses eped along briskly, and I believed 
this prophetic utterance was to be literally ac- 
complished in my own case, and that I was thus, 
amid the profound stillness of universal nature, 
to ride over the whole earth, now fading with its 
last autumn. During the ride I struggled once 
to escape from the man who held me by his side, 
and displaced a bandage on my arm, where I had 
recently been bled. The blood flowed again 
copiously before it could be bound up, and this, 
together with the fatigue of my efforts, so ex- 
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bausted me, that when at evening we reached a 
small town on the banks of the river, my vital 
strength was nearly spent. I lay faint and weary, 
and gazed dimly upon the water while wuiting 
for the ferry-boat. The bells were ringing for 
the evening service, and the streets were filled 
with people flocking to church. The full moon 
was rising in mild splendor over the eastern 
hills beyond the river, and the evening wind was 
just curling the water into a ripple. I thought 
the river was no other thun the Jordan of Death, 
across which I was about to pass into the happy 
country beyond, and that the whole world was 
following me to judgment, While crossing. I 
turned my eye up the stream, and as the soft light 
lay upon the water, and the white sails of the 
sloops dotted the long vista, a sense of unutter- 
able beauty filled my soul. When we were on 
the other side, and had nearly reached home, we 
passed through another village, where the bells 
were again ringing, and a stream of people 
passing along to church. I recognized every 
familiar object, but the same idea continued in 
my mind, and it seemed the bells were tolling 
and the nations coming up to judgment. After 
I reached home I must have slept for some time, 
for when I next woke to consciousness I can not 
precisely determine, but it seemed that the de- 
mons of madness were pursuing me again. I 
fled back into the scenes of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion for repose. I found myself transferred into 
the early history of the world. 


A VOYAGE WITH NOAH. 


“ About this time the fall rains set in, and I 
supposed myself in the ark, flying through the 


stormy waters. I was lying in an upper room in 


the house of my brother-in-law, and as I looked 
out at the dreary weather, everything conspired 
to favor tbis delusion. The window curtains 
were parted so that the space through which the 
light came in was in the form of a steep lattice- 
roof, such as I remember in the old pictures of 
the ark. 
THE SECRET OF NATURE. 


“ Here I obtained a short repose, but the pur- 
suing fiend found me again, and drove me abroad 
through boundless space. Then every muscle 
and nerve seemed wrought to the utmost tension, 
end I imagined that the world was again dis- 
solved into chaos, and tbat all living things had 
perished, but that I had found out the great 
secret of Nature, and through me the universe 
was to be reconstructed. I thought that I was 
the living, intelligent principle of electricity, and 
that I had power to call into my own person all 
the electric fluid in the world ; and thus I was to 
give life again to my friends and others. My 
father had lately arrived, and be made a remark 
in my hearing which partially gave rise to this 
idea. He said he heard the wires of the electric 
telegraph ring as he passed along the road. I 
thought all the telegraph wires in the United 
States were employed in conducting the fluid into 
my body; and this gave me unnatural strength. 
I thought I was moving by some attraction 
toward the sun, and tbat there, in the opaque 
center of the great luminary, I should at last find 
an eternal rest, and rejoin my friends and kin- 
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dred. But tbese periods of intense excitement 
were followed by great nervous prostration, and 
then I would seem to lose again all my powers, 
the electric fluid was dispersed, the spirits of my 
friends were scattered again, and I seemed to be 
sinking through immeasurable depths of space, 
when I was just on the point of achieving im- 
mortal happiness. 


CHAOS IN THE BRAIN. 


“ Again, as I had almost gathered in the scat- 
tered spirits, and the new earth was abont com- 
plete, a comet struck us, and we were dashed 
into numerous fragments, upon which we were 
hurled flaming through the universe. Then there 
was a great battle in the sky, among hostile 
powers; some of my friends were upon separate 
fragments, and vast gulfs of fire yawned between 
us. I was left upon one small piece, with only 
two persons with me (these were two men who 
sat up with me through the night). A lurid light 
surrounded us, and these were enemies with 
whom my father, upon another fragment, and 
with a large squadron of my friends, was about 
to do battle for my recovery. I must have slept 
very little during this time, which was only a 
week, though it seemed to me a century. 

“The familiar faces of my friends, as they 
came into the room, would seem for a time to 
partially restore me to reason, and bring me 
back to the earth again. Then I heard sounds of 
harmony, and a noise of chains, and the voices of 
men outside the house, and I imagined they were 
trying to bind me to the earth, and attaching all 
the oxen and horses in the world to draw me 
back when I was endeavoring to fly away. Again, 
I would seem to rise in the air, and the house be- 
came a balloon, floating above the town in the 
gaze of assembled thousands. At last, failing to 
find rest for my soul, I fled still farther back into 
the past history of the world, for the purpose of 
reaching a period in the human race as remote as 
possible, or even anterior to the existence of 
men, so as to include all that had ever lived in 
the new creation, and thus reconcile all hostility 
among contending spirits. I betook myself to 
Grecian mythology, and became Apollo, or the 
sun himself, the source of all life. 


A MYTHOLOGICAL RIDE. 


“When I was removed from the house to be 
conveyed to the Asylum, I suspected there was 
some design upon me, and resisted ; but when I 
got into the carriage, and two of the gentlemen 
who accompanied me sat with me, while the third 
mounted the box and drove, I thought be was 
Phaéton, driving the horses of the sun, and that 
I ought to be doing it myself; and then the men 
by my side kept saying to me, ‘Never mind, sit 
still; he don’t know the team, he don’t under- 
stand the horses.’ Whether anything of this 
kind was actually said I know not, but it con- 
firmed my impression ; and though I felt person- 
ally secure from harm, I feared he would destroy 
himself, and produce universal ruin again, by 
driving my coursers. When we drove up to the 
Asylum, its imposing front made quite an im- 
pression upon me. I had some idea of the true 
cbaracter of the building, but the predominant 
fancy overruled it, and the building became the 
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temple of Apollo, into the possession of which I 
was about to enter, as my rightful residence. 
TAKING A TURN AMONG THE STARS. 

„Then followed a period of unconsciousness, 
broken here and there only by impressions vivid 
enough to be recalled to memory. Heathen 
mythology became mixed with modern astrono- 
my, and I was transferred from Apollo to Mars, 
and became the god of war. At this time I was 
very violent, and struggled fiercely with my at- 
tendants ; finally, getting no repose, and finding 
that I saw my friends no more, I despaired of 
getting back again, and thought myself a comet— 
the living, intelligent head of a comet—flying 
through space with inconceivable velocity, and 
passing far beyond the confines of the habitable 
universe, thus leaving my friends hopelessly be- 
hind me. I lost all sense of time and space. A 
whizzing and careeriog through trackless goli- 
tudes, a sense of rapid and lonely motion at an 
jncalculable rate, and a sinking of the heart in 
utter despair, are all I can recollect. But at 
length I began to notice the succession of day 
and night, and observe things about me; then, to 
be sensible of hunger and thirst and clothing. 
This checked my career, and I now believed my 
friends, with the other inhabitants of the earth, 
were in the planet Jupiter, and that a cable had 
been passed over to me, by which I was moored 
alongside, or rather held attached, though still at 
a great distance. Along this rope they passed 
me food and drink and clean clothes, and the 
spirits of my nearest friends came across, and 
entered the bodies of those whom I saw around 
me. One of the attendants I took to be my 
brother, though he resembled him but slightly ; 
another was an intimate friend, while another 
was my implacable enemy. 


LONGING TO GO UP. 

“I began gradually to realize my situation— 
to feel that I was confined within stone walls. I 
tried to escape from the window, and should 
have precipitated myself boldly from any height, 
for I had no doubt whatever that I should fly 
direct to Jupiter, could I get into free air. An 
ethereal lightness seemed to pervade my whole 
frame, and the great stone edifice iteelf appeared 
to be sustained in mid-air. It was a long time 
after I began to recover and walked out before 
the earth seemed firm and resisting under my 
feet. During the day I enjoyed myself tolerably 
well, while I was permitted to walk the hall; and 
the sight of the sun, when he occasionally ap- 
peared during the cloudy days of mid-winter, 
rejoiced me greatly; but at the approach of 
night I fancied that I was falling into the power 
of evil again, and the lighting of the gas was 
very obnoxious to me. I tried to blow out the 
light, and once pulled down one of the gas- pipes, 
supposing that thereby I could hide the darkness 
and restore the dominion of the sun again. At 
last 


“ All these sharp fancies by down-lapsing tbougbt 
Streamed onwards, lost thoir edges and did creep, 
Rolled on each other, rounded, smoothed, and brought 
Into the gulfs of sleep“ 


VISITING JUPITER. 

„From the time I began to sleep soundly, my 
recovery was sure. But every night I visited 
Jupiter, and had entrancing visions of loveliness 
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spread before me. I could see the convexity of 
the planet rising slowly before me, but yet sway- 
ing to and fro as if in uncertain equilibrium ; and 
heaving and tossing like a balloon, or a ship at 
sea. From this delightful abode I was invariably 
driven by my pursuing demon, and brought back 
to my prison again, notwithstanding the super- 
human efforts of my friends to save me. About 
this time the news of the death of Daniel Webeter 
and the result of the presidential election, in 
which I had been considerably interested, began 
to make some impression on me. 


COMING TO HIMSELF. 

4 At length, one day I happened to see a new 
book by Ik. Marvel, and a January number of 
the Opal, and this established a correct idea of 
time. Then I inquired the day of the month, and 
began to keep that, as also the days of the week. 
Still there was a vast chasm bebind me, and I 
thought I had been here millions of years. I was 
astonished to find, upon inquiry, that it had been 
but little more than two months. From this time 
forth I recovered rapidly. My delusive fancies 
broke up, and began to recede from my mind 
like the figures in a dissolving view. I adopted 
the State Lunatic Asylum as a fixed fact, and 
began to accommodate myself to my situation. 

Such are some of the facts in my own expe- 
rience of insanity. It will be seen from this, that 
the first step toward recovery is to correct the 
perceptions, so as to make things seem what they 
are, or what they seem to rational people—in 
nautical phrase, to take an observation, ascertain 
bearings and distances, and write up the log. 
After once recovering the ideas of time and 
space, and firmly fixing them, consciousness will 
come back to its original seat, and adapt itself 
again to realities. Thus the great material uni- 
verse will finally swing round again to the senses, 
and the old order become re-established. Some- 
times a sudden surprise, such as the appearance 
of a long-absent friend, the news of the death of 
a beloved one, or some other remarkable occur- 
rence, will accomplish this at once, and restore 
reason instantaneously. In such cases there seems 
to be a powerful reaction, as if the mind were 
jerked back into its socket, like a dislocated 
shoulder-blade. I have no doubt the sudden 
appearance of valued friends, a few weeks after I 
was brought here, would have had this effect 
upon me. 

„When public benevolence reaches such a 
height, or the means of patients are so ample, as 
to induce the medical faculty to investigate the 
subject more thoroughly, so that scientific prin- 
ciples can be more generally carried into effect 
in the treatment of insanity, much greater success 
may be looked for, and, doubtless, many cases 
now regarded hopeless would be found not in- 
curable.” 

— 2 ————— 

Like BEGETS LRR.—If you love others, they 
will love you. If you speak kindly of them, they 
will speak kindly of you. Love is repaid with 
love, and batred with hatred. Would you hear 
a sweet and pleasant echo, speak sweetly and 
pleasantly yourself. 

Tur superfiuous blossoms on a fruit tree are 
meant to symbolize the large way in which God 
loves to do pleasant things. 


— 
[Ar II, 


BODY-LIFEB AND SOUL-LIFBH, 

In the January number of the PARENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL I noticed, in the column devoted to cor- 
respondents, the following question and answer: 

“ In a case of what is called mental weakness, is it the 
material organs, or the primary mental faculties of tho 
mind, that are or become weak ?” 

u Ans, Mental weakness, as we in this life recognize it, 
is mainly, if not solely, caused by the original or acquired 
defective condition of the materia! instruments.” 

Now, I should like to ask a question in the same 
spirit in which the first question and answer were 
submitted. 5 

A prominent idea in your system is, tbat the 
brain is merely the means of communication 
between the soul and the external world. Itis 
plain that, if you adhere to the belief of a soul, 
you must hold the foregoing idea; for if the brain 
is not merely an organ, it is the mind itself. If 
you say that the brain is merely the means of 
communication, then it follows that the conduct 
of the brain and the soul must correspond. If 
you say that the brain is an instrument, and it, 
for that reason, may affect the conduct by retard- 
ing or preventing the proper action of the soul— 
as for example, if a knife is dull, the operator can 
not cut so well; or if a fiddle is coarsely made, 
the musician can not draw forth such sweet 
sounds—I answer that the knife is necessary to 
the cutting and the violin to the musio, that is, 
neither of these effects could be produced without 
them. Now, if you make the brain necessary to 
thought, you destroy our hope of futare existence ; 
because, when we die and the brain decomposes, 
the soul, being deprived of its indispensable as- 
sistance, can not think, and is therefore equal to 
nothing. 

Can, or does the soul think independently of 
brain? or, in other words, is the brain not indis- 
pensable to thought? If you answer it does, then, 
I ask, how can mental weakness be consequent 
on malformed brains? And is it not absurd to 
say, that a person can not think if he have not a 
certain portion of brain? It would appear from 
the above, that we must either give up our cher- 
isbed belief in a soul, or your cherished science 
of Phrenology, neither of which would be agree- 
able. Please help us in our quandary. The fol- 
lowing, then, is the question which I would like 
you to answer in such a manner as to turn aside 
the arguments adduced: Can the soul think inde- 
pendently of the brain? J. McM. 


Ans. It is perhaps difficult to discuss satis- 
factorily soul-life per se, while we are, as at 
present, endowed with bodily or earth-life. There 
is a difference in men as to their facility in ap- 
preciating what we call the higher life. Some 
men have a bountiful supply of bodily life, the 
laws of which they seem to appreciate readily ; 
but when the consideration of a life beyond this 
is broached, they seem to be utterly oblivious to 
such considerations. Other persons, and they are 
generally those who have not a superabundance 
of the physical, but an exalted and refined nervous 
development, seem to stand in this life as a statue 
does upon the coarse pedestal. Their souls seem 
blossoming, as it were, through the roof of the 
green-house in which their roots are planted, and 
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take hold more on the celestial than on the ter- 
restrial. 

Some there are who are literalists ; their minds 
are made up on a mathematical basis. Matbe- 
matical demonstration and tangible truth seem to 
be the basis of their thought-power. Others, 
again, have more of the esthetical, the imaginative, 
the poetical, and they scorn accuracies of state- 
ment and demands for demonstration. Mathe- 
matics and exact logic are not adapted to their 
tone of mind. Such persons are never so happy 
as when on the wing in the realm of the ethereal 
and spiritual. They seem to carry the body only, 
as a plant tolerates the soil in the pot where it 
grows, and seem to lift themselves out of it as 
mach as possible. These last readily accept all 
that may be predicated of the possibilities of 
spiritual existence beyond the body, beyond this 
life. The others, the mathematical, must need 
attribute even to God a plan for the government 
of the universe, just as an engineer must have a 
previous plan and diagram for what he builds. 
This class find it bard to appreciate the possibili- 
ties of soul existence. They think it is necessary 
‘for the body, in some corporeal way, to exist after 
death. The poetical think that man shall have a 
spiritual body, but it is really, in their estimation, 
so attenuated that the idea of body is almost ob- 
literated. Now we do not wish to classify our 
correspondent by these remarks, but make them 
merely to show that there are endleas diversities 
of mental habit and constitutional tendency, and 
that sometimes no two contiguous men will be 
found so nearly alike in mental and physical con- 
stitution and in spiritual culture as to be able to 
“nee eye to eye” in this great matter. 

We may not make it clear, as who can, in 
words, express his spiritual conceptions? but we 
believe that the soul may have a conscious exist- 
ence independently of physical structure, when 
that physical structure shall have been perma- 
nently laid aside. But while the soul, by divine 
ordinance, is coupled with the body, we think 
that a certain condition of that body is necessary 
to the conscious manifestation of soul-power. 
We need not cite the instances of intoxication, of 
persons who are drugged, of the effect of blows 
upon the head, or of general fever throughout the 
system. Everybody knows that persons are some- 
times in conditions that suppress their conscious- 
ness. Persons lose five minutes by fainting ; and 
in sleep, that which is profound, they are ancon- 
scious. Disturbed sleep, that in which dreams 
occur, evinces semi-consciousness. Some think 
that when we sleep, the soul has its own separate 
existence and consciousness, and that the individ- 
ual consciousness which depends upon the body, 
so far as carth-life is concerned, is suspended. 
Certain it is, that while we live on the earth as 
physical beings, there must be a just relation 
between the spirit and the body to have a con- 
sciousness adapted to earthly existence. Let us 
illustrate: Seeds and roots require darknees in 
order to grow normally. Light in general is 
detrimental if not destructive to their sprouting 
and growth. But when they are fairly sprouted, 
when there is a root thrown down into the soil, 
then a stem seeks the light. And after it has 
broken the soil, the more light the plant has, the 


better it will thrive. Let us suppose the bulb or 
seed cast into the ground represents the soul- 
principle united to bodily conditions in the present 
life. Let us suppose, further, that the pushing of 
the plant out of the soil is like the soul being 
translated from this life to the spirit-world ; then 
the more heavenly light it has the better. Asa 
plant will not thrive in the dark after it has burst 
the soil or is born into the celestial, as the full 
blaze of the sun prevents germination and growth 
up to a certain point, so the sun’s rays are neces- 
sary to healthy growth after the plant breaks the 
soil. 

May we not say, then, that while the soul and 
body are united on the earth, it is their sprouting 
season, their germinating time, and that the life 
of the soul shall be so far changed hereafter as to 
have consciousness, power of happiness, and ex- 
pansion in the celestial after it has laid off the 
terrestrial ? 

We know the plant is still related to the root, 
but since sunshine prevents germination, the lack 
of sunshine after germination destroys the further 
development of the plant. No apple would ever 
ripen in the dark. Nocluster would ever redden 
and become fit for the vintner without the light; 
and the life of the soul above the terrestrial, when 
we shall have put off this mortal body and put on 
immortality, will havea life bearing some relation 
to this, yet superior to it, with a conaciousness 
peculiar to itself of which, at present, we can form 
but an inadequate idea. Now “we know in part, 
and we prophesy in part, but when that which is 
perfect is come, that which is in part shall be 
done away.” 


On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which fe made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Gpurzhetm. 


NATURE IN HISTORY. 


PRorrssoa Joun W. Draper has been lecturing 
in this city on “The Historical Influence of 
Natural Causes.” The first lecture was on “ The 
Influence of Climate,’’ and the following is an ab- 
stract of it. The leading ideas are not new, and 
similar statements have been advanced in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL at various times within 
the last two years, and especially in our number 
for March, 1863, p. 59, but their value does not de- 
pend upon their novelty, and they will bear repe- 
tition. Perhaps the learned Professor has been 
reading the JourNaL. But no matter. Truth is 
truth wherever found. 

QLIMATE AND VEGETATION. 

The lecturer introduced his subject by a com- 
prehensive review of the steady advancement of 
civilization. He said that everything is influenced 
by physical agents, and the progress of humanity 
is guided by immutable laws. The laws of na- 
ture, acting under physical infiuence, hold a dom- 
inating control over all living things. Hum- 
boldt’s essay on plants first drew the attention of 
the world to the influence of climate over vege- 
tables. The climate regulates the nature of the 
plants and trees, and if anything should occur 
to change the climate of the zones, the vegetable 


life would likewise change. The influence of 
changes of temperature is seen when we examine 
plants of the same species in different climates. 
Instead of offering any resistance to change, the 
vegetable creation hopelessly yields. 

CLIMATE AND COLOR. 

The lecturer said the color and form of man 
oscillates between two extremes, the effect of 
climate. The one extreme is dark. the other fair, 
with intermediate grades. The form of the skull 
also changes. No race will hold its own and ex- 
perience changes of climate, but will descend or 
advance. That climate does change men is seen 
in the Jews, who come of a common stock. In 
northern Europe they are fair, with blue eyes, 
while in Palestine they are tawny, and in Malacca 
almost black. 


CLIMATE AND THE SKULL. 

As plants may be modified by heat, so may 
men. Difference of locality varies the form and 
skull. The skull, the speaker said, is modeled 
by the brain, and not the brain by the skull. 
There is a kind of skull, with sloping forehead 
and open mouth, that is repulsive. The more in- 
tellectual cast has a vertical forehead, and ex- 
pansive brow, with a face capable of expressing 
divine emotions. A life of hardship tends to 
the lower, while a life of leisure tends to the 
higher development. The climate a man lives in 
will be embodied in the brain, and therefore in 
the soul. 

DUALITY OF THE BRAIN. 

The lecturer exhibited a plaster cast of the 
skull, He said there were two perfect brains, 
which do not double the tendency of our percep- | 
tions, but render them more precise. He argued 
that a person could preserve two trains of thought; 
that the merchant could comprehend his discourse 
with one brain, and be thioking of his business 


- with the other. In public speaking, one brain forms 


the thread of the discourse, and the other carries 
it into effect. If the former halts in its duty, the 
speaker loses his presence of mind. A skillful 
performer on the piano must use both hands 
equally well; in like manner, the successful 
speaker must use both brains. An intolerable 
heat, misery, want, or a depressed state of mind 
render it almost impossible to secure simultane- 
ous action. They must be mentally symmetrical ; 
if one is overpowered by its fellow, want of ac- 
tion follows. The lecturer said that insanity 
might possibly be produced by one hemisphere 
overpowering the other, and that which appeared 
to be insanity might be two distinct trains of 
thought, each sane in itself. The insubordination 
of one hemisphere may be overcome by educa- 
tion. The mind is trained to think of one thing 
at a time, arriving at conclusions with precision. 
Education, however, can not make intellectual 
equality; the mind will come up to its capacity 
and stop. The lower strata bave a different di- 
rection of thought from the higher. The brain is 
the organ through which the mind works, and we 
can never demonstrate its innate excellenoy. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 

The lecturer said that the climate which pro- 
duces cotton and other luxuriant plants, causes a 
mental sameness in men, both in thinking and 
acting. Inthe more northern States, from the At- } 
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lantic to the Pacific, the people are not so homo- 
geneous, owing to the different strands of tem- 
perature. If we will look with prophetic eye to 
the time when the land shall be thickly peopled 
to the Pacific Ocean by busy hordes, how many 
would be the vicissitudes through which life is 
maintained! how many would be the different 
grades of men! Science has demonstrated thet, 
physically, man possesses no innate resistance to 
change. As soon as he changes his climate, that 
moment his structure begins to change. It may 
be generations, but in time his countenance and 
brain will tell what has been going on. To bis 
innate sympathies and antipathies, thus engen- 
dered, demagogues will ever appeal. 


THE UNION. 

The speaker referred to the present struggle, as 
illustrating the variations of purpose produced 
by climate. He claimed that the attempt to dis- 
sever and disrupt the Government shows how 
true those principles are. He who looks upon 
those facts will have charity for his political ene- 
mies. He will distinguish the instrument from 
the cause, and when his enemy is overpowered 
he will forgive. In conclusion, the speaker said 
that we spoke one language from ocean to ocean, 
and our bond of union was a bond of strength 
that goes far to compensate for the diversities of 
climate. Groups that are far apart may be in 
communion by a common tongue. The climate 
and the men are diverse, and to unite them under 
one nation becomes more difficult. Still, there is 
but one resolve—that one government shall rule 
on this continent. Though the task is formidable, 

. fortunately it is not insuperable. 
— —— 


CIVILIZATION IN THE CELEBES. 


A REMARKABLE instance of change from barbar- 
ism to civilization is shown in the case of the in- 
habitants of northern Celebes. These people 
often approach to the fair complexion of the Eu- 
ropean, while they retain the straight black hair 
and general physiognomy of the Malay races. 
In character they are gentle and submissive, in- 
dustrious, and easily educated. Up to a very re- 
cent period they were complete savages, and 
were almost always at war with each other. 
They built their huts upon lofty posts to guard 
against attacks, and decorated them with the 
heads of their slain enemies. Their clothing was 
strips of bark, and their religion was a degrading 
demon-worship. From this state of barbarism 
they have been raised to comparative civilization 
in a short time by the Dutch Government. The 
country is now becoming a garden worthy of its 
sweet native name, Minabassa.“ The villages 
are almost all like model villages, and the cot- 
tages like those one sees upon the stage. The 
streets are bordered with trimmed turf, and 
fenced with hedges of roses in perpetual bloom. 
Near every village are the most beautifully culti- 
vated and productive coffee plantations, while 
rice-flelds, and fruit, and vegetable grounds sup- 
ply abundance of food to the inhabitants. In 
every village there is a school-house, and in the 
larger ones a church also. The people are all 
neatly dressed, and the native chiefs and school- 
masters would pass muster among respectable 


people in England. On arriving at one of these 
chiefs’ houses, in a principal village, the writer 
was received by a gentleman in a suit of black; 
boys nicely dressed, and with smooth-combed 
hair, brought water and napkins for him to wash, 
and be was furnished with a dinner comprising 
every European comfort, finger-glasses, clean nap- 
kins, claret and beer, along with a variety of 


well-cooked native dishes. The house was hand- 


some and lofty, the chairs and tables were of fine 
native woods, and thougb made by self-taught na- 
tives, were of superior workmanship to any hut 
the very best we get at home; and as he sat in 
the verandah taking coffee, his eye was gratified 
by the sight of beautiful flowers, which, in this 
delightful climate, are perpetually renewed. This 
great change is the result of the introduction of 
the coffve-plant, under government superintend- 
ence, and of the labors of Dutch Protestant mis- 


sionaries. 
—— 


MrxinG THE Races.—The Florence correspon- 
dent of the Tribune says: We Europeans do not 
understand that antipathy which American affec- 
tation pretends to feel against the colored race. 
Alexander Dumas, the quadroon, was the guest 
of princes in Europe; his father, the mulatto, 
was a renowned general in Napoleon’s time; his 
son, an octoroon, has just married the widow 
Princess Narishkin. Count Pushkin, the great 
Russian poet, too, was a quadroon ; so was Baron 
Feuchtcrsleben, Under-Secretary of Public In- 
struction in Austria; and if we go back to older 
times, the first Dake of Tuscany, Alessandro Me- 
dici, who reigned from 1500 to 1537, was a mulat- 
to; and the Emperor Charles V. had so little an- 
tipathy against negro descent that he gave his 
daughter Murgaret in marriage to the mulatto 
Duke. His portrait, with woolly hair and thick 
lips, is still seen in the public gallery of Florence 
among the Dukes of Tuscany; and it gives one 
always a peculiar pleasure to show bis dark face 
to the Americans, who speak with horror abont 
miscegenation. Had Messrs. Mackay and Sala 
studied the question in Europe before they went 
to the United States, they would not have made 
themselves so ridiculous in their correspond- 
ence.” 

[There will be no more nor as much“ mixing,“ 
when the negro shall be free than now when a 
slave, and entirely subject to the will of bis 
owner. The “ prejudice” exhibited by the few is 
ouly low selfishness on the part of the ignorant or 
the proud, and should not be noticed by gentle- 
men or Christians. } 


— m 


How Races Dre Our.—The method in which 
lower races fuse into or escape from the higher 
is a mystery in its causes, but well understood in 
its result. The lower race loses its productive- 
ness, and some dozens of extinct tribes, like the 
extinct generations of animals, attest this. The 
red Indiavs of America, the native race of Peru, 
and the aborigines of Australia are living exam- 
ples of this rule. In fourteen years in Tasmania, 
a living traveler says, the aboriginal inhabitants, 
although numbering upward of a thousand, did 
not give birth to more than fourteen children. 
We may rast assured that at this rate any class of 
beings will soon exhaust itself. 


Our Social Belations. 


Oh, happy they—the be.py:test of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fete 


VY 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.—Thomaon. | 
I 
i 


LET GIRLS BE GIRLS. 


THERE are a great many people who, in some 
way or other, are always regretting and co '- 
plaining that girls are not premature old women. 
They would have them full of wisdom and ex- 
perience as Solomon or Prince Metternich; they 
would have them drilled into the hardest work of 
the house and farm, until they have lost life an. 
vivacity, and are unfit for anything but the com — 
monest routine of domestic life. In the first 
morning sunlight of existence the gravity of gray 
hairs is expected, and the silent profundity of an 
old big-eyed owl. They must have the power of 
reflection that belongs to an antiquated cow, and 
the faculty of doing twenty things at once, known 
only to the mother of fourteen children. They 
must have an ardent admiration for science and 
philosophy; they must like drab high-necked 
dresses, and wear their hair combed straight be- 
hind without ornament. They must like calf-skin 
shoes and dyed stockings, and glory in hard, 
brown hands and a sun-burnt complexion. They 
must look with uncompromising hostility on all 
nice young men, and never firt the least bit in 
the world. They must read Locke, Bacon, Sir 
Isaac Newton, and stady the peculiarities of 
spiders and beetles fur recreation until they look 
themselves like the fossil remains of the British 
Museum. 

It is no use —girls will be girls as long as the 
world lasts; they will commit a thousand follies; 
they will get up undying friendships, which will 
last sometimes a day, sometimes a week, some- 
times a moutb, sometimes a year. They will have 
several attacks of the affections, just as children 
have the whooping cough and measles, during 
which time they imagine they shall never survive, 
and they shall die. But they don’t; they live to 
become quiet, industrious, sensible wives and 
mothers~-generally a great deal too good for the 
individuals who own them. Thank goodness, 
they will always wear pretty dresses whenever 
they can get them; it is natural, and just as 
proper as for the flowers to take different hues. 
Those croakers who want young girls to dress in 
brown and drab would extinguish the sunlight, 
would have the sky always a dull lead color, 
would burn up the fresh green grass, would 
wicoer the leaves on the trees, and extinguish the 
b: „. ‘7 0f the flowers. 

av & Woman's duty to be as attractive as 


pos: vle; and gentleness, delicacy, and the 
absence of whatever is coarse or revolting, 
for r her chief attractions to man. Are 
not als of man soft-banded, white-robed 
ar It is only some time after they are 
1. . tl t they associate them with shilling 
cr » and peeling potatoes. Then let the girls 
enjoy their illusions and delusions as long as they 
ca . They will wake soon enough to life and its 
realities. Let them flit and flutter out their brief 
hour of . uiterfly existence, which has its own 
char:n and even use, both in contemplation and 
in retrospect. Time will discover to them what 
it expects of them. 
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A Lrrriz Lesson ror WELL-DISPOSED WIVES.— 
“ Why is it,“ asked a lady, that so many men 
are anxious to get rid of their wives?” „Be- 
caase,” was the reply, “so few women exert 
themselves after marriage to make their presence 
indispensable to the happiness of their hus- 
bands.” When husband and wife have become 
thoroughly accustomed to each other—when all 
the little battery of charms which both played off 


Ao skillfully before the wedding-day had been 


exhausted—too many seem to think that nothing 
remains but the clanking of the legal chains 
which bind them to each otber. The wife seeks 
to develop in her affections no new attraction for 
her husband ; and the latter perceiving the lapsus, 
begins to brood over an uncongeniality which 
does not exist, and to magnify the ills that do 
exist into unsurpassable obstacles in the way of 
his earthly felicity. This is the true secret. The 


woman who charmed before marriage can charm 


afterward, if she will, though not of course by 
the same means. There are a thousand ways, if 
she will only study them out, in which she can 
make home so attractive that her husband will 
unconsciously dislike to absent himself from it, 
and so she can readily make herself the particu- 
lar deity of the domestic paradise. This done, 
she may quietly laugh at all attempts to alienate 
her husband’s inclinations; and with these in- 
elinations will always go, in such cases, his active 
jadgment. 
— ED Gm 

Women m Paracuay.—The author of “Sketches 
in Paraguay” gives us this fragrant morsel: “ Ev- 
erybody smokes in Paraguay, and every female 
above thirteen years of age chews. I am wrong. 
They do not chew, but put tobacco in their 
mouths, keep it there constantly, except when 
eating, and instead of chewing, roll it about with 
their tongue and suck it. Only imagine yourself 
about to salute the rich red lips of a magnificent 
little Hebe, arrayed in satin and flashing with 
diamonds; she puts yon back with one delicate 
band, while with the fair, taper fingers of the 
other she draws forth from her mouth a brownish 
black roll of tobacco, quite two inches long, 
looking like a monstrous grub, and depositing 
the savory morsel on the rim of your sombrero, 
puts up her face, and is ready for a salute. I 
have sometimes seen an over-delicate foreigner 
turn with a shudder of loathiog under such cir- 
cumstances, and get the epithet of el savaco (the 
savage) applied to him by the offended beauty 
for this sensitive squeamishness. However, one 
soon gets used to this in Paraguay, where you 
are, perforce of custom, obliged to kiss evéry 
lady you are introduced to; anè ‘you 
meet are really tempting enough to rendet’ you 
reckless of consequences, and you would ‘dip the 
dew of the proffered lips in the face agg 


battery, even the double-distilled ‘1 ; ' of 
old Virginia.” : 12 
——_—~s-cqpe i f T 


Wives, ATTEND To Ta1s.—Never let you: Aus- 
band have cause to complain that you are ore 
agreeable abroad than at home. Many an un- 
happy marriage has been occasioné by neglect 
in these particulars. Nothing cau be more bense- 
less than the conduct of a young woman who 


_ what it is to have a home during that time. 


seeks to be admired in general society for her 
politeness and engaging manner, or skill in mu- 
sic, when, at the same time, she makes no effort 
to render her home, whether a palace or cottage, 
the very center of her being, the nucleus around 
which her affections should revolve. 


— . — 


BGO AND BCE CO. 
A PHANTASY. 


BY JOHN G. BAIE. 


I aszxp of Echo, ’tother day, 

(Whose words are few and often fanny) 
‘What, to a novice she could say 

Of courtsbip, love, and matrimony ? 

Quoth Echo, plainly, * dfatter-’o Money M 
Whom should I marry ?—should it be 

A dashing damsel, gay and pert— 
A pattern of inconstancy ; 

Or selfish mercenary flirt? 

Quoth Echo, sharply, ur: flirt In 
What if—aweary of the strife 

That long has lured the dear decelver— 
She promised to amend her life, 

And sin no more; can I believe her? 

Quoth Echo, with decision, “ Leave her In 
But if some maiden with a heart, 

On me should venture to bestow it, 
Pray, should I act the wiser part 

To take the treasure, or forego it? 

Quoth Echo, very promptly, Go it In 
But what if, seemingly afraid 

To bind her fate in H; men's fetter, 
She vow she means to die a maid, 

In answer to my loving letter ? 

Quoth Echo, rather coolly, Let her In 
What ff, in spite of her disdain, 

I find my heart entwined about 
With Cupid’s dear delicious chain, 

Bo closely that I can’t get out, 

Quoth Echo, laughingly, * Get out N 
But if some mald with beauty blest, 

As pure and fair as Heaven can mako her, 
Will share my labor and my rest, 

Till envious Death shall overtake her ? 

Quoth Echo, soto coce, “ Take her [” 


i) e 


% MARRYING FoR SHOW.“ Will you allow a lady 
reader, and a stranger, Mr. Editor, to say a few 
words to her sisters contemplating marriage ? 
What I wish to say is this—Never marry a man 
that has no home to take youto. I have been 
married for eight years, but have never known 
My 
husband has been in the service of the United 
States for peri Toan. leaving me with two young 
children, but without a home, so that for three 

ears I have had neither home nor husband. I 
ope a law may be made prohibiting a man from 
MAIE nntil he has a home provided for his 
wife. If you marry a man who can not give you 
a home, and he leaves you with young children, 
to go into the service, you are worse off than be- 


fore marriage—you could get along better with- 
out the man. M. A. H. 


(‘Of two evils, choose the least.“ In such 
cases each must choose for herself. Without 
knowing the minds of the ladies generally, we 
are of the opinion that the majority would take 
a husband, home or no home. But we agree with 
M. A. H., that the would-be husband should first 
provide a home for his to-be wife. It is an old 
saying, that one should get a cage before catch- 
ing a bird. ; though we believe birds take their 
mates before they build their nests, and then, 
together, they make their home.] 


Love vor Reciprocarep.—A young lady, light 
brown hair, blue eyes, fair complexion, possessed 
of a kind, generous, and affectionate disposition, 
yet firm in all things requiring a moderate de- 
gree of firmness, has for nearly three years loved 
a young man who cares nothing for her what- 
ever. There is no particular quality that she 
admires in him—she loves him for himself alone. 
He has a great many faults, yet, with all his 
faults, she loves him. A young man about twen- 
ty-seven years old, doing a good business, and 
the direct opposite of the other in every respect, 
loves this young lady, while she cares nothing 
whatever for him. Will you kindly grant me an 
explanation, and suggest a remedy whereby 
matters can be arranged more satisfactorily to 
both parties? INQUIRER. 

[This case is by no means singular or unusual. 
It is a common remark, that literary or educated 
men frequently make the most unwise choice in 
selecting companions for life. We are inclined 


to think that errors quite as great are committed 


by persons in every calling. With most men 
there is at first simply a fancy, founded on a 
pretty curl, a dimpled chin or cheek, or some 
other trifling point, without the least knowledge 
of real character. So it is with young ladies. 
She discovers a single trait or quality which she 
admires, and basing ber hopes of happiness for 
life on that, ventures to promise all tbat the law 
or the marriage ceremony requires. It is said, 
when incongrnities come togetber as man and 
wife, that “there is no accounting for tastes.” 
The fact is, there is little or no judgment about 
it. It was simply a matter of fancy, or of im- 
pulse, without even ordinary common sense. We 
can offer no other panacea than that afforded by 
science, knowledge, and revelation.] 


— 


Vast WEALTEH oF CRœSUS.—In our jottings of 
millionaires, a late writer says, these pages would 
be incomplete without some data concerning 
him whose name has for centuries and genera- 
tions—fresh down to the present day—furnished 
the standard representative of vast wealth. Cra- 
sus flourished about the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury, B. C. The prodigious wealth which he had 
inherited had been increased by the tribute of 
conquered nations, by the confiscation of great 
estates, and by the golden sands of Pactolus. 
Perhaps some idea of the extent of bis wealth 
may be formed from the rich votive offerings 
which he is known to have deposited in the 
temples of the gods. Herodotus himself saw the 


ingots of solid gold, six palms long, three broad, 
and one deep, which to the number of one bun- 
dred and seventeen, were laid up in the treasury 
at Delphi. He also saw in various parts of Greece 
the following offerings, all in gold, which had 
been deposited in the temples by the same opu- 
lent man: a figure of a lion, probably of the 
natural size; a wine bowl of about same 
weight as the lion; a lustral vase; a statue of a 
female, said to be Crœsus's baking woman, four 
and one half feet high; a shield and a spear; a 
tripod ; some figures of cows; and a number of 
pillars ; a second shield in a different place from 
the first, and of greater size. 


— —— 

On parent's knees, a naked new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smiled. 
So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 

Calm may’st thou smile, when all around thee 
From the Persian. 


weep. 
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Signs of Character.” 


Of the sonl, the body form doth take, 
For soul ia form, and doth the body make.—Spenerr, 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


AVARICE—Lat. Avaritia, from avere, to covet.—An 
excessive or inordinate desire of gain; greediness after 
wealth, covotousness; cupidity.— Webster. 

Avanrios is the result of large and active Ac- 
quisitivenoss, Cautiousness, and Secretiveness, 
associated with moderate Benevolence and Con- 
scientiousness. (See Acquisitiveness.) 


WVANeRe n e i . 
Pra. .- Loca non or BENEVOLENOCE. 
BEAUTY—Fr. Beauti.— An assemblage of graces or 
properties which pleases the sight or any of the other 


senses or the mind; the qualities of an object which delight 
the esthetic faculty.— Webster. 


According to Lavater, personal beauty is that 
combination of pbysical traits which truly repre- 
sents internal beauty or goodness ; and the learned 


Fie. 3. 


| Fra. 4 
A Pritchard says, The idea of beauty is syn- 


onymous with health and a perfect organization.” 
The principle which underlies both these defini- 
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tions is the same, and is no doubt well founded. 
Beauty, whether in plants and animals or in men 
and women, is the grand external sign of good- 
ness of constitution and integrity of function. A 
lack of beauty in any member or system of the 
body indicates a lack of goodness or health in 
that member or system. A deformity of limbs, 
for instance, shows clearly enough a want of 
goodness in the locomotive system ; a bad com- 
plexion not less surely indicates something wrong 
in the vital system; and a malformation of the 
brain, made manifest by the shape of the cranium, 
is a sure sign of want of balance or symmetry in 
the mental system. Perfect beauty indicates ab- 
solute health and a harmonious action of all the 
bodily functions ; complete intellectual balance ; 
and, restraining, guiding, and elevating all.a full 
and orderly development of the moral sentiments, 
sanctified by grace from on high. (See “ Hints 


Fie. 5.— Boll Doo. Fie. 6.—Honss. 


Toward Physical Perfection ; or, the Philosophy 
of Human Beauty” ($1 60], and our new “ Physi- 
ognomy” [54], for full and thorough expositions 
of this subject.) ö 


BENEVOLENCE (19 aa Bonevolentia.—The 
disposition to do 2 

good; good-will; 
kindness; cbarita- 
bleness; love of 
mankind, acoome- 
panied with a de- 
sire to promote their 
happiness. — Wob- 
ster. 

Benevolence is an 
innate and particu- 
lar faculty, and by 
no means the result 
of external olreum- 
stances, as somo 
have supposed ; still 
less of the deficiene 
cy of courage ; since 
it is certain that 
many quarrelsome 
persons sre good- Fia. 7.—BEwEVO1 ENOE. 
hearted, and timid and cowardly individuals often mis- 
chievous and cruel.—Spurzhetm, 

This faculty produces desire of the happiness of others 
and delight in the diffusion of enjoyment. It disposes to 
active goodness, and, in oases of distress, to compassion.— 
Combe, 


Location.~-The organ of Benevolence is situ- 
ated in the middle of the fore part of the top-head. 
Its location is marked with its proper number (19) 
in our diagram (fig. 1). On the skull, its place is 
just forward of the fontanel, or what is com- 
monly called the opening of the head,“ as shown 
at e, fig. 2. When large, it gives great elevation 


* The fontanel is at the meeting of the coronal and 
sagittal sutures. In the young child it is cartilaginous; 
but from the time of birth it begins to contract, and is 
generally completely ossified and close! between the 
second and third years. (See Cranium.) 


— 
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to the fore part of the top-head, as represented in 
fig. 3. Fig. 4 shows it small. 
This organ is found in the lower animals, and 


Fie. 8.—EUusr aon. 


when well developed they are good-natured and 
mild-tempered, like the Newfoundland dog, for 
instance; but if you observe a hollow just above 
the eyes in the head of a specimen of the canine 
genus (as in fig. 5), you may well (beware of the 
dog.” Horses that are in the habit of kicking and 
biting will always be found hollow and narrow at 
the same point, as in fig. 6. 

PRTSIOONOMICAI. Sign.—The action of the mus- 
cular fibers, which, passing down from the middle 
of the forehead over the phreuological organ of 
the faculty, are inserted near the root of the nose, 
elevates the inner extremities of the brows, caus- 
ing, when strong, short horizontal wrinkles in the 
center of the forehead, and indicates active 
Benevolence — kindness translated into deeds. 
Persons with this sign well developed, as in fig. 
7, are not merely sympathetic, but are ready to 
take hold and help those who are in need of as- 
sistance. Men have much more of this working 
Benevolence than women, and it is proper they 
should have, as their power to help is greater ; 
but women are more sympathetic and more 
readily touched by pity. 

It should be observed, also, that the activity of 
this faculty relaxes the features and gives an 
open, genial, benignant, and pleasing expression 
to the whole countenance. See the contrast, in 
this respect, between the liberal man and the 
miser in our February number (p. 45). 

Foncrion.—St. Paul gives a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the genuine character of this sentiment in 


Fre. 9.—Mes. Gotrrrep. 


his account of Christian charity: “ Charity,” he 
says, suffereth long and is kind; charity envieth 
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not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up,” etc. Christ also illustrates it in the parable 
of the good Samaritan. 


Fie. 10 —Howarp. 


“ This faculty,“ Mr. Combe says, “is a source 
of great happiness to the possessor. It communi- 
cates a lively, amiable, delightful tinge to the 
impressions received by the mind from without. 
It produces liberality of sentiment toward all 
mankind, a disposition to love them, and to dwell 
on their virtues rather than their vices. A person 
in whom this feeling is strong, rarely complains 
of the ingratitude or beartlessness of others. His 
goodness provides its own reward. The organ 
appears very large in the mask of Henri Quatre. 
When some one spoke to him of an officer of the 
League, by whom he was not loved, he replied, 
‘ Je veux lui faire tant de bien, que je le forcerai de 
m’aimer malgré lui. A person thus endowed is 
so conscious of wishing well to others, that he 
hardly doubts of their good-will toward himself. 
Adhesiveness attaches us to friends and to coun- 
trymen ; but Benevolence brings the whole 
human race withio the circle of our affeotions. 
Fenelen exhibited a beautiful manifestation of it 
when he said, I am a true Frenchman, and love 
my country; but I love mankind better than my 
country. 

PERVERSION.—This sentiment, beautiful as it is 
in its proper action, is, like ell others, liable to 
perversion and abuse. It requires to be directed 
by Conscientiousness and intellect and restrained 
by Firmness and Cautionsness, otherwise it pro- 


Fia. 11.—Cuvree. 


duces abuses. Some men, for instance, give with 
an inconsiderate prodigality, which, while it soon 


deprives them of the means to exercise their 
Benevolence in that way, also fails to effect the 
degree of good that the same means judiciously 
applied might have accomplished. That individ- 
ual is best fitted to mature wise plans of charity 
who bas a large endowment of this sentiment 
combined with powerful intellectual faculties and 
a good degree of Cautiousuess and Firmness. 
“The organ,’ Mr. Combe says, is liable to 
excessive excitement by disease. Dr. Gall men- 


tions the case of a bussar who bad always mani- | 


fested great benevolence of disposition, and sub- 
sequently became insane. He gave away all his 
clothes, and left himself absolutely naked; he 
never ceased repeating that he wished to make 
every one happy, and he introduced into all his 
projects of beneficence the Holy Trinity. In bis 
head the organs of Benevolence and Veneration 
were extremely developed.“ 

ILLUSTRATIVE ExaMPLes.—One of the grandest 
instances of practical Benevolence on record 
occurs in the bistory of Sir Philip Sydney, who, 
when mortally wounded at the battle of Zutphen, 
and laboring under the tortures of excessive 
thirst, presented the water which he was in the 


Fie. 14 — Tr Human Brain. 


act of raising to his own lips, to a dying soldier, 
whom he saw eagerly eying it, saying, Take it! 
your want is even greater than mine.” 

The organ of Benevolence was extremely large 
in the head of the San Domingo negro Eustache, 
who lived for a considerable time in Paris, and 
in whom the feeling was excessively strong. 
During the contests which followed the attempt 
of the French to restore slavery in San Domingo, 
the disinterested services of Eustache in behalf of 
his master, M. Belin, were unbounded. On one 
occasion, by his courage and devotion, he saved 
the life of bis master and upward of four hundred 
other whites from the general massacre; and when 
M. Belin, who was an old man, began to deplore 
the gradual loss of sight, which prevented him 
from amusing himself with books, as had been 
his wont, Eustache taught bimself reading in 
order that he might while away his master’s 
long sleepless hours. In Paris be was constantly 


| employed in doing good, and, on meeting a beg- 
gar, could hardly refrain from giving away all the 


money he had. The reader may contrast his head 
(fig. 8) with that of Mrs. Gotfried, the murderess 
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(fig. 9), who killed, in a series of years, her 
parents, ber children, two husbands, and six other 
persons. Her forehead will be seen to be “ vil- 


Fre. 13.— Burrox. 


lainously low;“ and the same may be said of 
those of murderers generally. Caligula, Caracalla, 
Nero, Catharine de Medicis, Danton, Robespierre, 
and all individuals and tribes of men remarkable 
for cruelty, as the Caribs, the North 
American Indiana, etc., are remarkable 
for the same characteristic. Forebheads 
remarkably lofty in the region assigned 
to the organ of Benevolence are, on the 
contrary, among the leading traits of 
persons distinguished for their benevo- 
lent feelings. Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, 
Henri Quatre, Father Mathew, Oberlin, 
Jeannin, Malsherbes, and Howard (fig. 
10), may be referred to as illustrating 
this development. 

BRAVERY.—The quality of being brave; 


noble courage; fearlessness of danger; un- 
daunted spirit; intrepidity.— Webster. 


Remember, sir, my liege, 

The natural bravery of your isle.—Shakepeare. 
Animal courage, or pluck, comes from 

the action of Combativeness and Destruc- 

tiveness; but bravery, in its highest 

form, as we would define it, has its basis in the 


. | Fre. 14.—Nrwrox. o . 
top-head—in Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, Firm- 
ness, and the moral sentiments. The truly brave 
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man is he who has too much self-respect to fly 
from danger when duty bids him remain, and too 
firm a trust in God to fear death in a just cause. 


Fig. 15.— HERSCHEL. 


BRAIN—Saxon Bragen.—The soft mass or viscus In- 
closed in the cranium or skull, forming the most important 
and moet largely developed portion of the nervous system 
and the seat of the intellect and the emotions. — Webster. 

The human brain (fig. 12), speaking of it as a 
whole, is an oval mass, filling and fitting the in- 
terior of the skull as an egg fills and fits its shell. 
It consists of two substances—a gray, ash-colored, 
or cineritious portion and a white, fibrous, or 
medullary portion. It is divided, both in form 
and in function, into two principal masses, called 
the cerebrum and the cerebellum; and at the base 
there are two other portions called, respectively, 
the annular protuberance and the medulla ob- 
longata. 

The cerebrum is divided longitudinally, from 
the root of the nose to the base of the back-head, 
by the falx, or scythe shaped process, into two 
equal parts or hemispheres ; and each of these, 
in its under sarface, into three lobes. 

But the most remarkable feature in the struc- 
tare of the cerebral globe is its complicated con- 
volutions, the furrows or anfractuosities between 
whioh dip down into the brain and are covered 
by the pia mater, a delicate membrane, which 
lies upon the immediate surface of the brain and 
epinal marrow, bending down into all their fur- 
rows or other depressions. By means of these 
foldings the surface of the brain is greatly in- 
creased and power gained with the utmost econ- 
omy of space; for it is a well-ascertained fact, 
that in proportion to the number and depth of 
these convolutions is the power of the brain. (See 
Anfractuosity.) 

The cerebellum is the organ of the procreative 
function. and of physical life and vital power. It 
lies behind and immediately underneath the cere- 
brum (fig 12, 0), and is about one eighth the size 
of the latter organ. It is divided into lobes and 
lobules, and consists of a gray and white sub- 
stance like the cerebrum, but differently disposed, 
the white substance being internal in the latter 
and external in the former; in which both sub- 
stances are disposed in thin plates instead of con- 
volutions. There is said to be no direct com- 
munication between the lobes of the cerebrum 
and the cerebellum. 

Extending from the base of the brain to the 
atlas or bony pivot on which the head rests, is 
the medulla oblongata, which may be considered 
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as merely the bead or beginning of the spinal 
cord which continues it and, as it were, extenda 
the brain down the spinal column, and by means 
of the nerves which it gives off, and which pass 
through notches between the vertebræ, connects 
it with every part of the body. The general ar- 
rangement and distribution of the nerves may be 
seen in fig. 16. 

The doctrine of Phrenology in regard to the 
brain is; 

1. That it is the special organ of the mind ; 

2. That each faculty of the mind has a particu- 
lar nerve or part of the brain set apart ex- 
clusively for it, which is called its organ ; 

3. That when other conditions are the same, 
the larger the brain, or of any particular part or 
organ of the brain, the greater is its power ; and 

4. That each organ is susceptible of improve- 
ment or deterioration, and may be strengthened, 
perverted, neglected, or weakened. 

The average weight of the brain of an adult 
male is about 3} lbs. The 
female brain, according to 
Virey, weighs from three 
to four ounces less; but 
Dr. Peacock's tables make 
the average difference 5 oz. 
4dwt. 5dr. Among the 
largest healthy brains on 
record were those of By- 
ron, which weighed 44 lbs., 
and of Cuvier (fig. 11), 
whose weight was 4 lbs. 
13} oz. Dupuytren and 
Webster had heads of the 
same class. The latter 
measured 24} inches, and 
weighed but little less than 
that of Cuvier. 

BUFFON, George Louis 
Le Clerc, Comte de, an emi- 
nent naturalist, was born at 
Montbard, in: Burgundy, in 
1707, and died in 1788. He 
was educated at the college of 
Dijon, and in 1739 was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the 
Gorden of Plants. From that 
time he devoted his whole time 
to the study of natural history. 
The first volume of the great 
work on this subject, which Fic. 16—Branre anD 
has tmmortalized his name, NERVES. 
appeared in 1749, and the others followed at short intor- 
vals. This work, which Is written with great elegance 
of style, and which abeunds in eloquent descriptions, 
showing a most brilliant imagination, gave an extraordin- 
ary impulse to the stady of natural history, not only in 
Franco, but throughout the civilized world.—Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of Biography. 

Buffon (fig. 13), though failing to recognize the 
grand principle of physiognomy, that soul and 
body must necessarily correspond, has some ex- 
cellent remarks on pathognomy—that ís to say, 
the signs of the passions. Lorsquel’Ame est agitée, 
he says, Ia face humain devient un tableau vivant, 
on chaque movement interiour est exprimé par un 
trait. A closer examination, rightly directed, 
would have revealed the fact that these temporary 
expressions, if habitual, always imprint them- 
selves, more or less deeply, in permanent lines, 
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© When the soul is agitated, the human face bocomes a 
living picture, in which each interior motion is repre- 
sented by a trait. 


and become legible signs of character. 
4 Physiognomy,“ Part I., Chap. III.) 


CALCULATION (31).—The art, practice, or manner 
of computing numbers; the use of numbers by addition, 


(See 


Fig. 17.—Brxton. 


subtraction, multiplication, or division for the purpose of 
arriving at certain results.— Webster. 

Man divines the external world, and the operations of 
the organ of the faculty of Numbers are in barmony with 
the true proportions of quantities, with the laws of refrao- 
tion, of vibration, and of motion in general.—Dr. Gall. 

Whatever concerns unity and plurality- number be- 
longs to this faculty; hence its erd is calculation in 
general. The recollection of the numbers of houses, or of 


pages where we have read passages, depends upon this 
faculty.—Dr. Spursheim. 


Dr. Gall, while he states distinctly that arithmetic is its 
chief sphere, regards it as also the organ of mathematics 
in general. Dr. Spurzheim, on the contrary, limits I's 
functions to arithmetic, algebra, and logarithms; and is of 
the opinion that the other branches of mathematica, such 
as geometry, are not tbe simple results of this faculty. In 
this analysis he appears to me to be correct.— Combe. 

LocArioxv.— Tbe organ of Calculation is situated 
at the outer angle of the eye, and is marked C in 
our diagram (fig. 1). When large, it swells the 
frontal bone at that particular spot. 

PuystoenomicaL S1en.—In individuals endowed 
with great calculating powers, the external angle 
of the eyebrow is either much pressed down or 
much elevated, the configuration in both cases 
resulting from the great development of the part 
of the brain situated behind the outer angle of 
the orbit, which forms a ridge, above or below 
which the eyebrow naturally slides. The por- 
traits and busts of great calculators, like Newton 
(fig. 14), Euler, Kaestner, Herschel (fig. 15), 
Buxton (fig. 17), Colborn, Safford, eto., all present 
either one or the other of these external signs. 

ILLUSTRATIVE Exampies.— Dr. Spurzheim men- 
tions that certain races of negroes make five the 
extent of their enumeration, that is. they count 


only as far as five by simple terms; all their 


numbers after five are compound, whereas ours 
are not so till they have passed the number ten ; 
while our terms, six, seven, etc., are simple, they 
say five-one, five-two, five-three, etc. Negroes in 
general,” he continues, do not excel in arith- 
metic and numbers; and, accordingly, their beads 
are very narrow in the sest of the organ of Num- 
ber.” Humboldt also mentions that the Chaymas 
(a people in the Spanish parts of South America) 
“have great difficulty in comprehending anything 
that belongs to numerical relations ;” and that 
the more intelligent count in Spanish, with an 
air that denotes a great effort of mind, so far as 
30, or perhaps 50:“ he adds, that the corner of 
the eye is sensibly raised up toward the temples.” 
The organ of Number is remarkably small in the 
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skulls of tho Esquimaux, and both Parry and 
Lyon notice that their eyes are turned up at the 
exterior angle: they have the peculiarity of not 


if 


being horizontal as with us, but coming much 
lower at the end next the nose than at the other.” 

Mr. George Combe (fig. 18) was remarkable 
for the deticiency of this faculty. He says: 
“ Arithmetic has always been to me a profound 
mystery, and to master the multiplication-table 
an insurmountable difficulty. I could not tell 
you how mang eight times nine are without going 
to work circuitously and reckoning by means of 
the tens. Yet for seven years I studied arith- 
metic,” 

Among tl:e most remarkable examples of the 
extraordinary development of Calculation, Jede- 
diah Buxton and George Bidder of England, and 
Zerah Colburn and Truman H. Safford of the 
United States, may here be mentioned. We have 
lately received a photograph of the last-named, 
an engraved copy of which we may give to our 
readers in a future number of the JOURNAL. 

Can AnimaLs Count?—It seems difficult to de- 


termine whether or not this faculty exists in the 


lower animals. Le Roi states that he was con- 
vinced from observation that magpies count three. 
Dr. Vimont mentions an experiment which con- 
vinced him that dogs have an idea of numbers. 

At a certain hour of twelve successive even- 
ings he gave a dog three balls of meat, which he 
threw into different parts of theroom. Afterward 
he kept one of them on the table, and threw down 
the other two. The animal came for them as 
usual, but not finding the third ball, began to 
search for it in every part of the room, and barked 
in order to obtain it: when Dr. Vimont threw 
down the third ball its cries immediately ceased. 
Its behavior was the same when four or flve pieces 
of meat were used.” 

Crows, though very knowing birds and hard to 
circumvent, are, it is said, so deficient in Calcula- 
tion that they may be entrapped as follows: 
Let two persons enter the bush, or a hovel, ina 
field which these most cautious of birds frequent ; 
then let one of them go away, and the crows—not 
being able to count two—come within easy range 
of the remaining or concealed person, when he 
may fire away and bring down the game. 


— — — 


Tae BLUES. —Cheerfulness and occupation 
are closely allied. Idle men are very rarely 
happy. How should they be? The brain and 
muscles were inade for action, and neither can be 
healthy without vigorous exercise. Into the bazy 
brain crawls spider-like fancies, Alling it with 
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cobwebs that shut out the light and make it a fit 
abode for ‘loathed melaucholy.“ Invite the 
stout handmaiden, brisk and busy Thought, into 
the intellectual chambers, and she will soon brush 
away forever such unwholesome tenants. 
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ET B-PEBBPS 
ON BROADWAY. 


Here follow a few thoughts about eyes; 
scarcely more than disconnected suggestions, yet 
carefully made out, so far as they go, from 
examinations of a good many eyes, chiefly on 
Broadway. Perhaps they may furnish a hint or 
two to some student disposed and able to follow 
up the lines of investigation indicated. 

The chief traits of eyes are: color, hardness or 
softness, brows, size, place of iris, depth of socket, 
roundness of eyeball, curves of lids, lashes. 

1. coLon. 

This means the color of the iris. All the 
colors (viz., red, yellow, blue, black, white) are 
to be found in eyes, either pure (or nearly so), 
or in combinations. But only blue and black 
are found as well-defined pure colors. Black and 
white are mixed in gray eyes. Red is a com- 
ponent color of many brown eyes, especially of 
those brown or hazel eyes which verge toward 
coffee color rather than toward olive. Yellow is 
a color in such eyes as verge toward green; they 
are not very uncommon. Sometimes an iris 
shows little spots of distinct yellow upon a gray- 
ish blue ground. The commonest eyes in the 
neighborhood of New York are perhaps those 
with more or less blue. The blue is almost 
always mixed with gray, sometimes with yellow 
and white, so as to make a greenish blue or 
greenish gray ; a clear blue, either light or dark, 
is very rare, most eyes with blue in them being 
muddy in color. The mixture of colors in the 
iris is sometimes in one uniform hue, sometimes 
in little irregular stripes, radiating outward from 
the pupil. 

There is some relation between color of eyes 
and temperament. It is true, though with ex- 
ceptions, that light eyes, hair, and complexion 
are found together, and in like manner dark 
eyes, hair, and complexion. Naturally, eyes of 
mixed color are to be expected with mixed tem- 
peraments—that is, in the vast majority of cases. 

Blue eyes are found with the lymphatic tem- 
perament, and with the sanguine. Gray eyes 
are found with the bilious, sanguine, and nerv- 
ous; black, with bilious and dark nervous; 
brown, with nervous-bilious; hazel, with san- 
guine and sanguine - nervous; greenish, with 
sanguine-lymphatic. But these associations are 
given rather as cases that have been observed, 
than as invariable rules. The number of in- 
stances classified is not yet great enough to 
justify a rigorous arrangement. 

Color of eyes has nothing to do with disposi- 
tion, except as it helps to show temperament. 
Some persons think hazel and brown eyes indi- 
cate treachery ; blue eyes, trustworthiness, etc. ; 
but apart from the question of temperament, 
this is all mere fancy. 

Gray eyes are keenest of glance. It is said 
that most commonly superior marksmen have 
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blue eyes. The fiercest eyes are of a half lucid 
greenish or grayish blue, and with small pupil, 
so that one uniform color seems to pervade all the 
iris. The effect is of an animal rather than a 
human eye, and this color, in most lights, has a 
dull, glazed, steely half luster. It must be re- 
membered, however, that fierceness of eye de- 
pends also very greatly on the brow. Some 
people have eyes of two quite different colors; 
one being blue for instance, and the other hazel ; 
but this sort of contrast is uncommon. Brown 
eyes are the softest, and blue the coldest. 
2. HARDNESS OR SOFTNESS. 

This quality depends somewhat upon color, 
brown being the softest, as just stated. But it 
also depends upon the distribution of the color 
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Fre. 2. 
in the iris. Careful observation will show that 
in very many eyes there is round the edge of 
the iris a narrow belt of the same color as the 
rest of it, but darker. This of course defines the 
iris clearly, and marking it out sharply from the 
white of the eye, gives it the effect of hardness. 
When, on the other hand, the iris is throughout 
of the same color, it is comparatively soft. In a 
large eye this softness is more noticeable ; and if 
the color is a soft warm one in itself (as a good 
brown is', a large eye shows a very beautiful 
‘*liquid’’ softness. The effect is still further 
increased by the delicate shadowing of long 
lashes. 


Fre. 1. 


8. BROWS. 

A very largo part of the expression and charac- 
ter of the eye, and indced of the whole face, 
depends upon the eyebrows. In fact (leaving 
the quiet, or unconscious, or structural expres- 
sions out of the question here), it may be said 
that almost all changes of expression are marked 
by the eyebrows and the corners of the mouth, 
more than by all the rest of the face. 

The brows may be defined, if we wish to be 
strict, to be the muscular coat of the crest or edge 
of the socket of the eye, and the hair commonly 
growing there. Both have to du with expression. 
Where there is no such hair, or where it is in- 
significant in quantity or color, the muscles of 
the brow give the expression. But there are 
eyebrows of hair, in so large a majority of cases, 
that it will do well enough to consider then the 
eyebrows, according to common usage. 

Eyebrows are chiefly of four kinds, viz.: 
single line, single arch, double arch, and tuft. 

1. The single line is a heavy level bar of hair 
(fig. 1) lying straight across the lower edge of 
the forehead. When bushy, on a hard face and 
over deep-set eyes, especially if black, it gives a 
peculiarly reserved, stern, strong, flerce, and 
even sullen aspect to the countenance. Some- 
times there are two short bars with a space 
between them instead of one long one. 
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2. The single arch eyebrow (fig. 2), on the 
other hand, is equally distinct in giving a char- 
acter of openness, sweetness, elegance, grace, and 
refinement. Its lines do not usually meet at the 
middle, but their inner ends are highest, and 
they fall thence in two curves like those of a 
pointed arch, to their outer ends. It belongs 
with large soft eyes, a delicate and symmetrical 
physique, and often has a peculiarly melancholy 
effect from the droop of the outer ends of the 
brows. A very rare and striking variation of 
this type is where the brows proceed for a little 
way from the inner ends almost in a straight 
line, and then turning almost at a distinct angle, 
reach with another nearly straight line the same 
terminations to which one steady curve would 
have brought them, The substitution of this 
approximate angle for the curve gives a very 
charming vigor of expression to the face, without 
destroying its gracefulness. 


Fie. 4. 


Fra. 8. 


8. The double arch eyebrow (fig. 3) is perhaps 
the commonest of all, but its two curves are 
usually of commonplace character, and give what 
may be called good, sound, practical every-day 
working eyebrows. They have many minor vari- 
ations, not easily distinguishable. Sometimes the 
arches are strongly lined, high sprung, and their 
heavy bars mingle at the bridge of the nose. 
This gives a sort of wide-awake look, sometimes 
to women an aspect of innocent astonishment. 
Sometimes, also, it makes the face irresolute in 
expression ; for lifted brows denote surprise or 
apprehension, while it is bent brows,” or con- 
tracted brows,’’ that denote thought and will. 

4. The tuft eyebrow (fig. 4) is not agreeable, 
and gives an impression of imperfection or vul- 
garity of physique. Sometimes the tufts are two 
little brushes that stick outward and upward 
from the inner part of the eyebrow line; some- 
times they stick out and downward from the 
outer part of that line. , 
Sometimes they give a 
peculiar oddity or quaint- 
ness to the look; and 
sometimes they are insig- 
nificant only. 

There is an eyebrow 
which can hardly be z+ 
classed with any of these, 7A 
which may be called the 
Mephistophiles eyebrow 
(fig. 5), being such as is 
conventionally used on 
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pictures and personations of that very unscrupu- 
lous but able gentleman from Tophet. It should 
go with very full and sharp perceptives, and con- 
sists of two distinctly marked lines, nearly 
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straight, and converging sharply downward and 
inward over the inner part of the eyes, almost to 
a meeting at the nose. The Chinese eyebrow 
often approximates to this style. 


4. SIZE. 

This trait has hardly been alluded to in speak- 
ing of softness or hardness. Very small eyes are 
often called piggish, and somehow make us ex- 
pect stupidity or else cunning, or both, and 
obstinacy. This is, however, a fancy, except that 
eyes so small as to be a deformity are a physical 
imperfection, and (other things being equal) 
imply some mental imperfection. Large eyes 
frequently accompany delicate or sensitive con- 
stitutions, and sickly ones. 


5. PLACE OF IRIS. 

In some eyes, the iris is naturally half covered, 
or nearly so, by the upper lid. This gives an 
expression of sleepiness or indifference, some- 
times of quiet thought, sometimes of secretive 
watchfulness or cunning. In other eyes, the iris 
is partly sunk beneath the lower lid, while the 
upper one does not quite reach or barely reaches 
its upper edge. This has an odd rising-sun sort 
of effect, and gives a fun-loving expressiun, 
particularly if the crinkles of laughter are at the 
outer cornersof the eyes. Sometimes, again, the 
iris floats free, so to speak, in the white of the 
eye, neither lid reaching its edge, and white 
being visible all round it. This gives a decidedly 
staring look, and with a florid face makes one 
appear to be holding his breath with all his 
might. Such eyes are familiarly termed ‘‘ pop 
eyes, probably because they somehow look 
strained, as if a little effort would make them 
pop, like overgrown bubbles. Lastly, the most 
common and best position for the iris is, where 
each lid comes a little over its margin, the upper 
lid slightly the farthest. 


6. DEPTH OF SOCKET. 

The relation of this trait to the faculty of 
language is perfectly well known. All that need 
further be said about it is, that the handsomest 
eyes are neither too deep-set nor too prominent. 
To specify, however, any precise measurements on 
this point is impracticable without a good deal 
of very finical fingering and figuring. 

7. BROUNDNESS OF EYEBALL. 


This trait is of a pretty well-defined general 
average, and from the nature of the case is one 
of the least prominent of all. No variation in 
this particular could be detected unless so marked 
as to be exceptional. Such exceptions are not, 
however, very uncommon, and will usually be 
found in short-sighted persons, who mostly have 
eyeballs perceptibly rounder than usual, the 
exterior of the eye seemingly coinciding with 
that form of the lenses within, which requires the 
aid of long-focus spectacles. In old age, the eye- 
ball and its Jenses commonly grow flat, and 
need glasses to remedy the consequent long- 
sightedness. But this discussion was not meant 
to include cases like these. 

8. CURVES OF EYELIDS. 

These curves are decisive in great measure of 
the beauty of the eye. Some eyes have a lower 
lid nearly straight at its edge, the boundary of 
the visible part of the eyeball being made out 
by an extra curvature of the upper lid. This gives 
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a curious similarity to an old-fashioned fanlight 
over a door. Other eyes have the curvature 
half on one lid and half on the other—a com- 
paratively inexpressive shape. The finest eyes 
have the edges of both lids curved, but the 
upper one most so. Much character is added to 
the eye where the curve of the upper lid is 
thrown into two portions, the outer one some- 
what the longest, and drooping to the farther or 
outer end of the eye, like the case of the varia- 
tion of the single arch eyebrow, above described. 
In some families this effect is given or heightened 
by a fold of the skin of the upper eyelid, which 
makes the outer upper edge of the eyelid a 
straight line, slanting outward and downward. 
This trait is very distinct in the Willises and in 
the Beechers. 
9. EYELASHES. 

These may be long, short, or missing. Long 
eyelashes add beauty to the eye, because they 
are themselves delicately graceful, because they 
give a soft shadowing tint to the eyeball and 
iris, and because the lifting and lowering of their 
fringing vail gives more mobility and therefere 
more expressiveness to the organ. 
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AMONG THE SKULL S. 
TO FANNY. 


[HERE are some verses written by one of our young lady 
employees, while “ among the skulls” in our museum, be- 
fore she got married and left us. She is now settled in a 
home of her own, and these lines will remind her “ of the 
place where we met long, long ago.”] 


Dear Fanny, I'm sitting *midst skulls, busts, and faces, 
Some looking “how wise,” and some making grimaces 
At me, who, in spite of the gods and the graces, 

Am wishing myself up in Avenue B, 

Busy chatting, and sipping a cup of nice T. 


Here's Shakespeare, the idol where Saxon is spoken; 
Here's Janeway, who wrote for the children a token; 
And Byron, whose heart was full forty times broken ; 
But I'd flee from them all up to Avenue B, 

For the sake of a chat and a cup of nice T. 


Here’s Franklin, who held the bright clouds in his hand ; 
And Morse, who threw o’er them his magical wand, 

Till the lightning speake English all over our Jand ; 

But though it might speak up to Avenue B, 

*Twould scatter the cups, if you're taking your T. 


Here's Scott, of the Waverly novels incogno ; 

This mummy, perhaps, held the braius of a Pharaoh ; 
The whoop of this Sachem sounded over Ontario ; 
But I'd give up this tour of the States and the Nile 
For the sake of a chat with dear Fanny awhile. 


Dear me, how the sentiment glows in these verses ! 
Can It be from these spirits, who once rode in hearses ? 
Ah! no; for at sight of them how it disperses, 

And I wish. with dear Fanny and sister to be 

Chatting and sipping a cup of nice T. 
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TAREE Ixross gn. rrixs.—An eminent writeg has 
truly said, To overestimate the greatness of re- 
deeming love. To overestimate the joys which 
God hath prepared for those who love him.e To 
overestimate the obligation under which we are 
laid to consecrate our time, our talents, our for- 
tunes, and all that we have and are, to the pro- 
motion of God’s glory and the happiness of our 
fellow-men. With such a consecration, no man 


has ever avowed, or ever can say, on a dying 
bed, that if he had his life to live over again, he 
would serve his Maker less zealously, and would 
do less for 1 country and his kind.” 
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Religions Department. 


“ The Phrenologist has the right to examine whether Christianity is 
adapted to the nature of man, and he fe delighted tn seeing itin per- 
fect harmony with human nature.""—purzhetn, 


A CHAPTER OF PERSONAL HISTORY. 


Tux writer has received permission to repeat 
the following account of personal experience just 
as it was related in familiar conversation with a 
small circle of friends. 

Tou say that Phrenology has assisted you in 
mental culture and in general improvement. I 
could testify to more than that: it was a good 
friend once when my soul most needed help. It 
was one of God's instruments of instruction, as- 
sistance, and comfort, and as such, besides its own 
trath and excellence, I value it as one prizes a 
sure remedy in desperate sickness. To tell just 
how it was, would be opening an inner door and 
revealing some of the most sacred experiences the 
soul ever knows. But we are talking of truths 
now—not for entertainment—but for the practical 
good such truths may be made to us. And I 
have questioned sometimes whether it might not 
be duty, for the hope of aiding another, to open 
heart and life a little, though something of deli- 
cate feeling be sacrificed in doing so. 

SKEPTICISM. 

You will perhaps be surprised if I say I was 
once a skeptic, and turned as coldly away from 
God as one with a moral nature capable of ap- 
proaching him could well do. But you know it 
is not necessary to become grossly sinful to get 
far from God; there is a refined disobedience to 
known truth and duty which always carries one 
downward and into the dark. More than that, one 
has only to lay any talent by in a napkin and it 
will lose power and life. The most fearful thought 
I ever knew, is that a being can so abuse or 
neglect the faculties which connect him with 
heaven, as at last to extirpate his capacity for 
religion. I feel that at one time, in my utter 
deadness to all that belonged to God, I came near 
the point where it might have been said: “Take 
the talent from him.“ 

You look incredulous. I knew my friends 
little dreamed that I lived for years entirely with- 
out prayer, or anything that answered to heart 


religion. 


You know I was early instructed in what is 


called religion, and for the most part those teach- 
ings were true and right. I always said my 
prayers when a child, and believed without a 
doubt the Puritans’ strictest creed. When just 
passing out of childbood I was much impressed 
by religious subjects, and in a revival season 
thought I was converted, and was ever afterward, 
I suppose, considered a Christian. But I could 
not, with my nature, fall into the style of religion 
that flourished about me. I could not drive or 
entice my heart into sympathy, still supposing 
the fault to be all in myself. And so I fell into 
deep difficulties of mind and conscience, which 
became great stumbling-blocks a few years after- 


ward. 
LACK OF RIGHT GUIDANCE, 


Oh, how I longed then for instruction and 
help! As I remember that period, I em to have 
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been like a sheet of white paper ready for any 
impression of truth and right. I recollect no 
waywardness of will or temper. I wanted to be 
good, and to grow in all goodness. A skillful 
hand might easily have led me to a healthy and 
useful piety. My greatest trouble was connected 
with prayer. Where was the God I was required 
to worship, to love, and to obey? What was he 
—a spirit—so far off, so high above my head, so 
intangible? And how was he related to my own 
little being? I had no sense of God—no nearness 
—no rest or joy in communion with him. Other 
Christians talked of fervors of prayer, of great 
enjoyment in loving, of such a preference for 
religious pleasures as to find no happiness in the 
things of this world. 

The years were very few before I found that I 
could not feel as I was taught that Christians 
must. I was social in my tastes, full of mirth 
and song, and romance, with which it was said God 
is not well pleased. Iwas pleased and could not 
help myself, and so what I called God and I were 
at variance. Conscience lashed me dreadfully for 
all this, a hard task-master, indeed, but I was 
helpless to resist or obey. 


CEASING TO STRIVE. 

After a time I grew remiss in the effort to live a 
Christian life. I could not bring myself up to the 
point I desired; conscience was never satisfied, 
and the Saviour provided for sinners was alto- 
gether an intangible being. The story of strug- 
gle, and failure, and discouragement is too long 
to tell you. I used to fall back and live care- 
lessly and prayerlessly for months, and then 
rouse up to a new effort; but I always faltered 
and fell on one stone ; I never found any God, or 
one se near and loving I could realize his pres- 
ence when I attempted to pray. 


AFFLICTION. 

And then came my great affliction, when it 
seemed as if my whole being stood still. Health 
was gone, and hope and enjoyment, and there was 
nothing to which I conld turn that at all equaled 
my need. People told me it was God’s doings— 
his will—his love, even, and I must submit, and 
be willing to suffer, and be made holy by it. I 
submitted because resistance was useless, and 
was outwardly calm and cheerful ; but all within 
me rebelled against the tyranny of a strong 
being over a weak. I could endure the penalty 
of having broken his organic laws, but of the 
love that whipped me when I was not blamable, 
to make me better, I had no appreciation. I had 
desired what others boasted—the friendship and 
protection of a Deity ; but after calling and cry- 
ing in vain (so it appeared to me), I turned, in 
my pain, coldly, almost defiantly, from him. For 
a few years I never tried to pray. I was wearied 
and disgusted with the professions of religion I 
saw, and had no wish to take part in the matter 
any fartber. I can not think now how any one 
not under the power of any particular sin could 
be more indifferent or, what is worse, averse to 
his Maker, than I was. 

GOD AND CHRIST A8 ABSTRACTIONS. 

Still I liked to think of God as the most grand 
idea of the universe, and of Christ as the perfec- 
tion of being—a poet’s ideal of excellence and 
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beauty, but I had no more to do with him than 
with the Emperor of France. 

You ask if I was at ease all this time? I was, 
for very deadness. Even science was paralyzed, 
and those higher faculties which communicate 
with heaven made no manifestation whatever. 
Common duties were performed mechanically, 
my few pleasures were of an intellectual nature, 
and on the whole, life drifted along about as it 


happened. 
THE STILL SMALL VOICE. 


How came I to wake up? It was not what 
anybody said to me, but it was something that 
spoke away down in the depths of my being. 
Then I supposed it to be Reason, because its mo- 
nitions were one with my best judgment, but now 
I know it was Spirituality. It told me I was all 
wrong, and pointed to the remedy. During the 
last year of that period of coldness and darkness, 
the voice haunted me almost continually. It 
showed how hollow and weak my life was, all 
out of harmony with itself and with trath. It 
cried with a most urgent want, and never ceased 
to say the want was God. Oh, that voice, or intu- 
ition, as I called it, warned and advised me of 
many things, but the first and last of all was— 
pray! 

Finally, I could resist no longer, and in view of 
all I longed to be in this world and the next, I 
made a solemn promise to remember my obliga- 
tions to God. Reason and Philosopby demon- 
strated the existence of a Supreme Being, but 
how should I find him? I tried to pray, but it 
was only speaking to vacancy; my skepticism 
laughed me in the face; to me there was no 
God ! 

THE STRUGGLE. 

No ; I asked no help of friend or teacher ; any 
person to whom I had access would have stared 
and repeated the common phrases about love 
and trust, and it would not have reached my need. 


The struggle was for weeks a painful one; there 


was no use in trying the conscience religion 
of former years; forms were nothing; creeds 
and doctrines perplexed and bewildered. I re- 
solved to give up seeking religion by anybody’s 
prescription. As it happened, or as God would 
heve it, one day my eye fell on these words of 
Christ: “ If any man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, etc.” That met the case. I 
knelt down and challenged the unseen Unknown, 
one whose word I accepted, to fulfill that promise 
to me, to teach me truth whatever it might be— 
the truth concerning my relations to himself. My 
soul cried out for God-knowledge and self-know!- 
edge, so I might intelligently follow the right. I 
prayed that prayer every day for weeks and 
months, reading eagerly the while everything I 
saw that gave promise of true instruction. A 
volume of sermons by Dr. Barnes first opened to 
my eyes the true light I was ready to follow, 


and commenced, in a very humble way, the out- 


ward duties of piety. My heart softened, I felt 
no opposition to God, and yet there remained 
much of this stubborn difficulty of approach to 
him. 
PHRENOLOGY COMES TO THE RESCUE. 
I had read Phrenology before this, but just 
now Mr. Fowler’s “ Education Complete” came to 
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my hand. I had for some time suspected that my 
trouble was partly owing to personal peculiarity, 
and now I was assured that the organ of Venera- 
tion, with a false understanding of religious teach- 
ings, was too weak to act well its part in a truly 
religious life. Though pained and humbled by 
the discovery, I rejoiced that the lack was in my- 
self, not in religion, not in my God. I was re- 
lieved and comforted that after all these years of 
darkness and distrust I could see and believe in 
his love, and tenderness, and fatherhood. He 
was no longer a tyrant; the laws that govern 
physical and moral being were wise, and just, 
and good ; it was but right that I should suffer 
in that I had broken bis laws. I did not condemn 
self for lack of prayerfulness in the same man- 
ner I had done, and I did not fail to pray that he 
would quicken the deficient faculty so I should 
have an understanding of himself through its 
natural and healthful use. I have always felt 
that God answered my cry for truth by sending 
„Self- Culture“ in the right time; it was just like 
a light breaking upon a dark uncertain night. 

You smile when I say that I prayed phreno- 
logically in those days, because I wanted some- 
thing a little more tangible; but really prayer 
was often a sort of practical talk with God, in 
which each faculty, yearning and importunate, 
spoke for itself, and my whole soul asked that 
each might be regulated by the influences of his 
spirit, as he knew how to communicate to my 
being. 

But you must remember that prayer was a hill 
difficulty to me; I had exalted ideas of that ex- 
ercise, and I conid not lift myself up where the 
other moral facnities and Friendship would be 
satisfied with communion. 


VENERATION CULTIVATED. 

You inquire if Veneration has been growing 
since then; most of the time it bas; many times 
it acts spontaneously and happily, but it is a 
good deal dependent still upon the activity of 
other organs. Yet, it has increased much in 
reverence, tenderness, and susceptibility. There 
was n time—I remember it as one of the most 
sacred seasons of a lifetime—when Veneration 
with Spirituality was quickened into new life and 
power. I bad been in a prayerful habit for 
months, and now some occurrences led me to think 
much of personai and friendlike trust in God. 
The joy did not come with particular suddenness ; 
Ihad been for a few weeks preparing for a new 
revelation ; until that day, though I believed, ad- 
mired, and confided in God, I could never say 
with the deep trathfulness that satisfied me, 
I know, I love. Before that, our relations had 
been those of two friends who felt a true and 
generous interest in each otber. I, the weaker, 
looked up to his wisdom and strength; in need 
was sure of bis help ; and in joy believed him to 
be glad with fatherly benevolence. But now we 
were one—our desires, loves, and purposes; my 
being stood open and uncovered before him, and 
was not afraid. If at that time I had been called 
to pass over to the other world, I should have 
laid my hand on his and only looked back to 
smile adieu. I could pray then, speaking in 
all the confidence of love and faith. But I was 
conscious of no want; I had very little self-con- 
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sciousness of any sort; I was lifted above self 
into the atmosphere of repose; I had only to 
breathe and be atill. Ob, how rich and sweet 
the succeeding days were! every thought and 
feeling was higher than the best prayer I ever of- 
fered; the world was filled with beauty and 
sweetness ; sometimes when I stood under the 
stars alone, I could not look at their glory; the 
sublimity of his presence was more than I could 
bear. Yet in all this there was no rapture, no 
ecstasy, or even emotion, only the peace which 
passeth all understanding. 


LOVING don. 

Did I communicate with any one? No; there 
was nothing I could say. This sentence -I love 
God, was all I could express. I am not aware 
that my friends saw anything unusual in me; I 
do not know as this is a very unusual experience ; 
it was simply new to me. 

No; this exaltation of spirit did not in the 
least unfit me for common labor; my hands were 
full of humble, often uncongenial duties, but the 
discomfort was nothing now; no trouble touched 
me; the only embarrassment was, I could not 
converse as usual; I was almost silent, and I be- 
lieve I appeared like one in the habit of weeping, 
when I was never further from tears. 

I have hesitated much about ever relating this 
history, but as we were speaking of Phrenology 
applied to self-advancement, I was freshly re- 
minded of my own obligations to its suggestions 
and instructions. [lad any one talked so to me 
in the young days when I longed for improve- 
ment, and knowledge, and God, my first matnre 
years would not have been wasted in skepticism 
and uselessness. I never now see a young mind 
in doubt and perplexity on important points, but 
I look for the reason in constitutional character, 
and I have had the satisfaction by the pain of my 
own loss and sorrow, of aiding more than one 
soul into light, and growth, and peace. 


THE MORAL. 

You inquire if I am sure my difficulty came 
from a fault of organization. I am sure the 
faculty of Veneration was quite inferior to all 
its neighbors; then it was not well stimulated 
by the best education; and finally it fell into the 
most miserable neglect. The experience I have 
shown you proves how a deficient or inactive 
faculty may be quickened and strengthened by 
the means that relate to its own particular nature. 
I thank God still for the light Phrenology has 
shed upon my darkness, and for the friendly help 
it has been to more than one needy faculty of my 
being. m 
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LAW OF PROGRESS. 
A GENERAL VIEW. 


BY REV. I.. HOLMES. 


Toenzis a law of progress which embraces all 
created things and beings. It is not equal and 
uniform, but still, constant, and universal. The 
river does not make a direct line to the ocean. 
Ita current is not at the same rate throughout its 
course. It often bends; sometimes flows toward 
the source ; has still places; and places where 
the water sets back. Yet, on the whole, it goes 
toward the great deep.” 
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Matter seems to be undergoing continual re- 
finement. It is bettered in nature or fourm. Chaos 
gets to order, and order to lightand beauty. One 
condition is dissolved and a higher takes its place. 
One race of animals is superseded by a superior 
race, and certainly those under domestic man- 
agement are perpetually improving in form, and 
as respects docility and intelligence. 


It would have been more in order to have 
spoken of plants before alluding to animal. The 
vegetable kingdom is being continually uplifted. 
From its beginning, coarser growths have been 
supplanted by finer and more valuable. We have 
fruite and vegetables of a delicate quality that 
were once meager, sour, or bitter. Tho trees we 
have are better suited for our use than those of 
any other geological era. 


Man, as he is the crowning object in this world, 
most conspicuously illustrates progress. In him 
it is most marked. As we go back, we descend 
toward periods of darkness, grossness, and desti- 
tution. His first condition we may compare to 
that of naked infancy. Some tribes are yet in the 
primitive state. We call them savages. Others 
are like a cruel, wandering boy, barvarous. Ly- 
ing and stealing are not dreaded by them as these 
vices should be. Others are half civilized, as we 
see in a lad ; others civilized, like the tull youth ; 
and others, not the most numerous part, enlight- 
ened, like the full-grown, symmetrical, cultivated 
man and woman. It may aid our thought to con- 
sider the Hottentots as representing the average 
of the first one thousand years of human history ; 
the American Indians and Tartars the next one 
thousand ; the Arabs the next; and the Chinese 
and Japanese the period of the coming of Christ; 
while the Mexicans pass before us to indicate the 
condition of the world in the dark ager, a thou- 
sand years from the Christian era. 


Man, in the beginning, had everything to learn 
and everything to do. He had no clothing, and 
winter would be terrible cold climate, the same 
as forbidden to him. He had no shelter save the 
branches of trees or the caves of the rock. He 
had no books, no government, no institutions, no 
roads, no external means of locomotion. no expe- 
rience. Everything about him was new and 
strange. He was a wonder to himself, and with- 
out there was no end to the wonderful. He had 
to learn, as does an infant, the commonest things, 
bnt with no earthly parent to guide him. His in- 
stincts, more feeble in him than in creatures below 
him, were his only guides. Prudence had not 
been taught to his passions, principles to his un- 
derstanding, or sentiment to his higher powers. 
The Bible does not say, but we may suppose the 
organization of the first man was coarse, his pro- 
pensities strong, and his selfish feelings marked. 
The infant is innocent, but gross, and necessarily 
selfish, animal-like, and shameless. Benevolence 
would be of no use to it, because it has no un- 
derstanding of its uses, or strength to help others. 
It is getting a physical basis, seeks food, takes 
much repose, cries if it is uncomfortable, and has 
no idea of, or care for, the trouble it occasions. 
It is developed gradually, and it may at some time 
exhibit the admirable traits we see in a wise, 
good, da Christian man or woman. 
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THACHING RELIGION TO CHILDREN. 


Mr. S. R. WI. IS: In the February number of 
the PRRENOLOOICAL JOURNAL I find an article en- 
titled “ The Religious Duties of Children,“ with 
some parts of which I feel inclined to disagree. 

I presume no one will quarrel with me about 
the fact, that until children arrive at an age in 
which they can understand their need of salva- 
tion, and the way in which they are to be saved, 
it is impossible for them to be saved by the com- 
mon salvation. Therefore it was needless to 
teach us anything in relation to their etérnal wel- 
fare being endangered. 

I consider the matter indefinitely treated in the 
article referred to. The nearest of anything to 
the point is this, Except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye can not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven,” When Christ says, 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom“ 
“of such,” may refer to others that come unto 


him, or to the little children. But I will not dis- 
cuss this point. I do not think it is our province 
to decide what becomes of those who are not ac- 
countable, but to bring all persons to a knowl- 
edge of the way of salvation. . 

With the writer’s second proposition, that “ at 
a subsequent period, every child must yield pos- 
itive obedienve to the requirements of the Gos- 
pel, in order to make his salvation sure,” I shall 
most assuredly disagree. If I understand (and I 
believe I do) the Gospel plan of salvation, every 
man saved is saved by faith, and the obedience 
to the requirements of the Gospel”? is the effect of 
that salvation by faith, and not the salvation the 
effect of the obedience. I believe it to be the 
duty of Christians to teach the children the truths 
of the Scriptures just as soon as they are able to 
understand them, and, from both experience and 
observation, I judge them to be very negligent 
indeed in this respect. Now the question.“ At 
what age should the child join the church ?” looks 
to me to be very simple and easy to be settled, as 
being at just that age when he feels it to be his 
duty (ont of a sense of gratitude to God) to as- 
sume the duties and responsibilities devolving on 
him as a child of God. 

In hia third proposition the writer comes to the 
conclusion, that there is something that children 
should know and do before they are old enough to 
be immersed.” There is something ; they should 
study into the nature of God, and of their rela- 
tions to Him, “for to know Him and his Son 
Jesus Christ is life eternal; and just the moment 
the child puts his trust in Jesus Christ for salva- 
tion he is surely saved; and just the moment he is 
saved he begins to obey, because, as Paul says, 
“the love of Christ constraineth“ him, and he 
seeks to lead a holy life, not with the expectation 
of being saved thereby, but because he has been 
saved already. One thing more and I shall be 
done. He speaks of sending little children into 
the presence of God defiled with the little sins 
not repented of. Now that is not the kind of 
repentance God requires ; it is not the little sins 
that should be repented of, but the disposition to 
sin; and then all the little sins will disappear 
like dew before the sun. C. N. H. 


[We give our readers the benefit of “C. N. H.’s” 
criticisms upon the article we copied from the 
Millennial Harbinger, but have no disposition to 
diecuss the theological points he raises. Our ob- 
ject in this department is the promotion of prac- 
tical Christianity ; and the editorial remarks we 
occasionally append have for their aim to throw 
the light of phrenological science upon the path 
of human duty and show its harmony with the 
generally received truths of revealed religion.) 
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Communications. 


COLOR-BLINDNESS. 


Mer. Eprror: Permit me to address you con- 
cerning acertain phenomenon connected witb the 
sense of vision, or the organ of color, termed 
“ color-blindness,’”’ with a view to elicit further 
information thereon, either from yourself or from 
some of your correspondents. I am ‘‘color- 
blind” — that is to say, I am unable to distinguish 
between the complementary colors red and green. 
My eyesight is very good. I have large Form and 
Size, and have a great taste for drawing ; indeed, 
I can sketch and draw with pen and pencil with 
ease. My parents are not “color-bliad,” but I 
have five brothers who are; some of them so 
much so, that they can see no difference in color 
between a red brick and green grass, and have 
difficulty in gathering strawberries, and other red 
fruits, because they appear to them the same 
color as the green leaves. 

The late Professor George Wilson, of Edin- 
burgb University, was color-blind, and made tbis 
defect the subject of considerable research. He 
states that about one person in twenty is color- 
blind. May not this be the cause of many rail- 
road accidents, otherwise inexplicable ?—a color- 
blind employe not being able to distinguish 
between a red, green, or white light at night, or 
flags thus colored by day? I know a color-blind 
person who was occupied on a railway, and could 
not see ared flag at a distance, especially when 
it was in front of green foliage. Color-blindness 
being so common, all persons before being em- 
ployed on railways should be examined as to 
their power of distinguishing colors; or railway 
managers, in order to insure the safety of trav- 
elers, should adopt another system of signals 
using combinations of white lights, or sema- 
phores, instead of various colors. 

Yours respectfully, “CoLor.” 


(Remanxs.—The subject above is one of much 
interest to the student of mental ecience. The 
organ and faculty of Color bear the same rela- 
tion to ordinary eyesight or vision that music 
bears to hearing. Mere vision detects light and 
shade, and it requires the addition of the faculty 
of Color to discover the various colors as dis- 
tinguishable from mere degrees of light or 
shadow. The heariog may be good to appre- 
ciate mere noise, but it requires the faculty of 
Tune to appreciate the musical qualities of sound.] 
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THe JouRNaL vs. Druas — Mn. Eprrox: Con- 
fined to the house for more than two years, as I 
have been, I am enabled to state the necessities 
of a person who is deprived of many blessings 
incident to an active life. I have “hit the nail 
on its head,” and my object in writing a short 
article for the Journal is to tell Mr. and Mrs. 
John Smith how it was done. One is ready to 
exclaim, “ Another of those pestilential fellows 
who has found a cordial and hopes to fill his 
purse by publishing the discovery.” Yes, my 
friends who are out of health, it is not only drink 
but meat for the mind. In lettera from the army 
it has been asserted that less medicine is required 
where good reading is plenty. I am convinced 
the JocRNaL is worth more to an invalid than two 
dollars’ worth of sarsaparilla. Please try it. A.D. 
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ABOUT NOSBS. 


Mr. Eprror: I want to give you the results of 
some observations I have made in regard to the 
features of persons with whom I have come in 
contact in the army and out of it, so as to find out 
whether my conclusions are the same as your 
own. 


I will speak at present only of the nose. The l 


nose that I have invariably seen on cowardly and 
yet, witbal, good-natured and social men is short 
and very thick, and would be straight in its pro- 
file if it were not slightly concave ‘ihe nose 
that shows pluck, hervism, and energy is well 
marked on the upper part of the ridge, and Is 
largely developed on the ridge anterior to the 
wings. I have never seen a man with a nose of 
this description wbo was not ever ready for a 
fight, and always manly and heroic. 

Men whose noses are very thin and sharp on 
the edge of the whole ridge, are deficient in Con- 
acientiousness—in fact, they are generally thieves 
of some description. If authors, they steal ideas 
either from the living or the dead; if “city 
gents,” they pick pockets and enter villainous 
callings, rather than make an honest livelihood. 
The noses of men whose characters are the reverse 
of those just mentioned, are thick on the ridge, 
and more especially on tbe lower part of it, on or 
about the tip. I have always found persons so 
marked on the nose, lovers of justice, and very 
conscientious. 

How are my conclusions? Do they coincide 
with your own, or not? E. 8. C. 

ARMY OF THE JAMES, BEFORE RICHMOND. 

[We willingly give “ E. S. C.” a hearing. We 
want the facts, whether they confirm or overthrow 
our theories, and careful observation is one of 
the means by which facts are elicited. How far 
his conclusions agree with our own, our corre- 
spondent may learn by consulting our new work 
on Physiognomy.’’} 

— — ————— 


Swepennore’s CLAIRVOYANCE. — Mr. EDITOR : 
Dear Sir—Your January issue of the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, in an article on clairvoyance, al- 
ludes to Swedenborg in connection with a con- 
flagration in Stockholm, which occurrence he is 
said to have announced the moment when it took 
place, he himself being at Goteborg, a distance 
of some 230 miles. As you pronounce in the 
article in your January issue, seemingly with 
great confidence in the correctness of your asser- 
tion, that the story about Swedenborg’s clairvoy- 
ance is from the pen of the celebrated Emanuel 
Kant, you will undoubtedly have the goodness to 
state in your next issue the volume and page of 
this philosopher's works where I may look for the 
necessary proof of this fact. By so doing you 
will greatly oblige, Yours most respectfully, 

Brooklyn. Epw. Wiese. 

[We would gladly accommodate our corre- 
spondent, but have not Kant’s complete works 
now at hand. We found the extract ‘n The Zoist 
magazine, vol. v., p. 348, with the following par- 
ticular statement: “It [the account in question] 
is narrated by the celebrated Kant in a letter to 
a lady of quality, Charlotte de Knoblock (after- 
ward the widow of Lieutenant-General de Kling- 
The letter is in the collection of Kant’s 
Works, and was first published in 1804.’’] 
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INVENTORS, 
OR THE WORLD'S BENEFACTOES. 

Aristocratic Europe pays homage to a hered- 
itary and titled nobility—her emperors, kings, 
queens, dukes, lords, and so forth—not realizing, 
however, that they are chiefly indebted to the 
ignored inventor, engineer, or artisan for the 
very thrones on which they sit, as well as for all 
the luxuries which they enjoy, and for the fine 
trappings in which they display their royal and 
noble persons. Take these humble supports 
away and where would their majesties be? ‘ As 


Nat as flounders.” 


As society is now constituted in the Old World, 
the humble and meritorious artisan gets but a 
poor recompense from the “high and mighty” 
for his gigantic achievements. Does he invent a 
machine the use of which gives profitable em- 
ployment to thousands of operatives, the profits 
on whose labor amounts to millions? He gets 
for bis share a beggarly allowance, with a very 
moderate amount of fame, if even recognized by 
the “ better class,” who readily avail themselves 
of the results of his genius. 

Is be an architect, and does he make plans for 
palacee, churches, cathedrals, and other grand 
edifices, which move the minds of all beholders? 
He is only an architect, and is not even admitted 
into the higher circles of the “best society.” 
Did he build stupendous bridges, tunnels, rail- 
ways, in most difficult though much needed 
places, which require superior intelligence, the 
longest reach of comprehension, and the greatest 
combination of knowledge, genius, and perse- 
verance ever put forth by mortal man? Did he 
display io his work more genius in a single day 
than is displayed in a year by the entire brood of 
the royal family? He is a simple mechanic,“ 
“A foine fellow,” “ Deserves a medal,” “We 
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must make him a pensioner for life,” “Give him 
£50 a year.”—The amount to be raised by a 
direct tax on the earnings of others. His work 
will be worth millions to his country. Is he an 
artist, and will the work of his genius give 
pleasure to all the world, and shed immortal 
honor on the country which gave him birth? He 
may live—or rather starve—in a garret, while he 
lives, and when dead, his bones may rest in St. 
Paul’s or in Westminster Abbey. But it will 
never do to admit him into royal circles ; he is of 
plebeian origin; his father was only “a poor cler- 
gyman.” 

In republican America we do things very dif- 
ferently. The question here is—not who was his 
grandfather ? or his grandmother? but— What 
has he done? Here, it is merit which obtains 
recognition and reward. There, it is the circum- 
stance of birth; not of knowledge, genius, or of 
personal achievement. Here, our best men and 
women stand on the same plane with the rest. Our 
Washington was an engineer, a surveyor, a farmer, 
a soldier, and a President. Our Franklin was a 
soap and tallow chandler, a printer, an author, a 
statesman, an ambassador, and a philosopher; 
Mr. Seward—our Premier—was a farmer, a school- 
teacher, a lawyer, a representative, a Governor, 
and is now a ripe scholar and a leading states- 
man; Mr. Lincoln was a poor boy, thrown in 
early youth on his own resources; became a 
boatman, a rail-splitter, a tradesman, a soldier, a 
lawyer, a State legislator, a United States Senator, 
and a President of more than thirty millions of 
people! And it was for him, under Providence, 
to abolish that peculiar institution“ - which our 
kind-hearted European forefathers introduced into 
this country—by which nearly four millions of 
human beings were released from the bondage of 
slavery and set at liberty. There was never a 
grander or a more momentous act than this per- 
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formed by living man! And yet, for all that, 
Mr. Lincoln is only a simple American citizen, 
who will, as soon as his brief term of office ex- 
pires, retire from his official position, and go into 
private life, with all the rest. He retires pos- 
sessed of no privileges which are not shared 
equally by all. But, good reader, do you sup- 
pose that any of these gentlemen, who have 
carved their names high on the pillar of fame, or 
their wives or daughters, could be admitted into 
the aristocratic circles of the European nobility ? 
Not atall. Nor could their sqns and daughters 
marry into the families of the privileged by any 
manner of means. The answer to any such ad- 
vance would be, practically: I am better than 
thou.” I am of gentle blood! you are of com- 
mon origin.” 

But enough of this; let us come to our Invent- 
ors, who, if not admissible to the best society on 
earth, will, we trust, be recognized and vindicated 
in heaven, for the real good they have done. 

In the grouping of this galaxy of wortbies, our 
artist has placed the immortal Fu_ron—inventor 
of the steamboat—with his high, long, and wide 
head, in the center; supported on bis right by 
the great STEPHENSON, inventor of the locomotive, 
whose head was as great as his mind was com- 
prehensive. ARcHIMEDKs— the inventor of the 
hydraulic screw, or spiral pump, who said that 
with the lever he could lift the world, if a foun- 
dation for his fulcrum and a standing place 
could be obtained—may be seen on the right. 
Observe how large are his perceptive faculties! 
On the left of Fulton see the strongly marked 
face of Davy, the inventor of the safety lamp, by 
means of which the miner is enabled, without 
danger, to enter and work in mines filled with 
explosive gas, and which has saved the lives of 
thousands. By his side is GUTTENBURG, the in- 
ventor of movable type, for printing books. 
Here, too, may be seen an original face and an 
original character. Below Stephenson you have 
Daaverre, inventor of that beautiful, that incom- 
parable art of making pictures by simple sun- 
light. He is large in Ideality and Constructive. 
ness, and has an every way well-developed head. 
Below Davy, we have—with his clear, active, 
mental temperament and finely-formed brain— 
our MoRsE, one of the inventors of the Electric 
Telegraph, the most wonderful conception of the 
present century. He is also an artist of merit. 

Below the center, as one of the foundation 
stones which is expected to endure always, and 
on which all interests more or less depend, we 
place the great Watt, inventor, or rather im- 
prover, of the steam-engine, which is revolution- 
izing the work of the world. On his left stands 
ARKWRIGHT, whose memory must go down to the 
latest posterity as the inventor of the improved 
cotton-spinning machine. On his right is our 
Warrngy, through the fruits of whose cotton-gin 
our whole country reaps her richest harvest of 
gold, of ambition, and of blood! Slave lords 
have waxed fat and unscrupulous on their ill- 
gotten gains through the services of the bonds- 
man and the use of this machine. The cotton 
kings of Mother England, who own and work 
white laborers—instead of black—realized a few 
cool hundred millions a year on the manufacture 
of this slave-gragvn staple, hence their very neu- 
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tral neutrality in our family affairs. But Mr. 
Wurrxxr is not to blame for this. His invention 
was the means, indirectly, of shaking the world 
from center to circumference. His head, it will 
be seen, is Napoleonic, very long, and very bigh 
and broad. 

Look at the group! What heads! what faces! 
Do you see anything narrow, weak, or pinched 
up? On the contrary, each one is a man; and 
what is the most creditable of all, is the fuct that 
they were “self-made men.” They may have 
read books, to learn what others taught, but they 
went beyond. They may have imitated others 
when learning, but they surpassed their teachers. 
Some men never rise above mere “imitation,” 
while original minds strike out into new and 
untried seas and fields, bringing home as the 
reward of their toils and discoveries the richest 
treasures. Mere imitators and plagiarists get 
neither credit, reward, nor honor in tbis country. 
But real inventors, discoverers, artists, authors, 
workers, and others, wbo help to lift the 
people up and to set the world ahead, will earn 
and obtain liberal remuneration, and all the 
honors the world can give. And, if they add 
that goodness of heart, that gentleness and meek- 
ness of spirit, that justice and kindness, that 
faith, hope, and devotion which puts one into 
right relations with his God, they will obtain, in 
addition to these worldly profits and honors, 
“that peace of mind which passeth understanding.” 


— — — 


MISS MARTHA HAINES BUTT. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


— 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Ir is said by Europeans that American ladies 
are most beautiful when quite young; and that 
they fade early; that they become thin and 
cadaverous, and that we have in America very 
few old ladies, and still fewer grandmothers. 
The argument is, that we live so fast, and develop 
so early, that we “ use up” the vital principle as 
fast as it is generated—that hot bread, hot drinks, 
over-heated rooms, late bours, little sleep, and 
the indolent lives which many ladies lead, tend 
to shorten life. And it is a fact, that there are 
fewer stout and healthy middle-aged and elderly 
ladies here than in the old country. In England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Germany, etc., the general 
build and make-up of the human body is on a 
broader and stouter plan than with us. But this 
has been attributed to the custom of beer-drink- 
ing, which prevails so universally there. We 
regard it aa partly climatic, and partly owing to 
the habits of the people ia taking more physical 
exercise, and in living more outof doors. There, 
the women walk, ride, and team around“ in the 
open air, far more than in this country, and the 
seasous are more equable, there being less marked 
extremes of heat and cold. Here, the atmosphere 
is dryer, the skies are brighter, the sunshine more 
intense, the circulation more rapid, the people 
more active, and life on a higher key. These are 
among the reasons for corpulence there, and for 
leanness here. 

But the lady whose portrait we give above is 
an exception to the general rule. Born in Vir- 
ginia, on a line between the extreme cold of the 
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North and the extreme heat of the South, she 
blends in her strongly-marked temperamente the 
best bodily conditions of both. She has the vital 
economy of the European, and the mental viva- 
city of the American—ardent, emotional, “ feel- 
ingful.” She lives on the interest of her consti- 
tution, and has no occasion to touch the principal. 
If she makes extraordinary exertion to-day, a 
little rest and simple food restores her at once. 
The recuperative power of such a temperament 
is remarkable. Observe the chest, neck, shoul- 
ders! see how plump and full! The skin is fine, 
florid, and peachy, the eyes dark, and the hair 
black, producing striking contrasts in colors, 
There is no indication of consumption here. All 
parts of the organization harmonize with that 
which we see ; and there is a plumpneas, fullness, 
and roundness which is unusual. Notice the 
features—the broad and full double cbin; the 
mouth, with its full and rolling lips, in which 
much of the red is exhibited ; the well-formed 
nose, neither too large nor too small, but well 
fitted to the face; the conspicuous, well placed, 
and expressive eyes; the nicely arched brows, 
and the long and fine eyelashes; the full, fresh, 
and healthy cheeks ; the ample but not too large 
forehead. The ears, hands, and feet are small, 
and have an aristocratic cut. 

Coming to the brain, we find very large Benev- 
olence, a full top-head—Self-Esteem, Approbative- 
ness, and Firmness not wanting, while the region 
of the social affections is large. She evidently 
inherits her father’s temperament and spirit. 

She would be a good observer—large percep- 
tive faculties ; a good thinker—a well-developed 
forehead ; and with large Mirtbfulness, she would 
be witty. Indeed, there is a touch of the comic 
in this intellect, and with her large Language 
and excellent conversational powers, she would 
be most entertaining. This is the oratorical and 
musical temperament, overflowing with emotion. 
There is spirit and temper here, modified, of 
course, by Benevolence; but when such a nature 
takes the defensive, there will be no half-way 
work. She is as plucky as she is kind and loving; 
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executive, but not cruel or vindictive; cautious, 
but not timid or irresolute ; self-relying, but not 
haughty. She loves her liberty, and will not 
submit to restraint, but can conform and adapt 
herself to circumstances. She may be led, or 
persuaded, but can not be driven. There is great 
Hope, but less Veneration ; large Conscientious- 
ness, but less humility. She has a good degree 
of Spirituality, very large Sublimity, with Ideal- 
ity well developed. There is sufficient Acquisi- 
tiveness to appreciate property, and sufficient love 
for the beautiful to incline her to make a good 
display. She is both original and imitative. 

Altogether, this is a marked character. If not 
called into action, she enjoys repose, when the 
recuperative functions do their perfect work. But 
when thoroughly aroused, she exhibits great 
power of resistance and enduranoe. 

She is warm and ardent, inclining to the volup- 
tuous, and very sympathetic and enthusiastic. 
Had she been trained for the stuge—especially 
for the opera—she would have filled the place 
with credit. Next to this, something in the line 
of literature or authorship would be the most 
appropriate. But she would love and appreciate 
art, and could excel in it. She would make a 
good linguist, a good reader, and could excel in 
music, drawing, and in painting. There is much 
character here, and if duly cultivated, she could 
shine in almost any sphere. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

[The following sketch was furnished us, at our 
request, by a friend of the lady.—Epb. A. P. J.] 

Miss Martha Haines Butt, A.M., whose portrait 
and character we herewith present to our read- 
ers, was born in Norfolk, Va. Of her age we 
are not informed, but know her to be young—not 
far from twenty. Possessed of a fine person, in- 
deed, we may say, exceedingly handsome, her 
arm and hand were copied as a model, by the 
artist Banner, of Virginia, for the statue of the 
Fisher Girl. She is as celebrated for her fine form 
and beauty as for her intellectuel endowments. 
She understands well the art of conversing, speak- 
ing with great ease upon almost any subject. A 
person with such a well-stored mind must be 
entertaining. Some have compared her conver- 
sational powers to those of the Countess of Bles- 
sington. She is sprightly, poetic, and imaginative, 
as her writings indicate. She is extremely fond 
of the study of the natural sciences, particularly 
zoology and botany. 

We have heard those say who know her well, 
that although genial and agreeable, willing to 
overlook the faults of those she happens to ad- 
mire, she is on the opposite extreme with those 
she takes prejudice against, sarcastic and satiri- 
cal. Of her school-days, passed in Wilmington, 
Del., she speaks with great fervor and interest ; 
her gambols along the banks of the Brandywine 
in search of flowers to analyze: her first and 
most permanent impressions of the beautifal were 
formed there. She has received a thorough classio 
education, being now in possession of a diploma 
and a gold medal, presented when she received 
the degree of A.M., bestowed by the Harrisburg 
Female College. She speaks several languages 
quite fluently. 

She is descended, on her father’s side—whom 
she much resembles—from the English; and on 
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the mother’s side from the French. This may 
account for her peculiar temperament. 

Since the above was written, we find the fol- 
lowing paragraph in a recent issue of the Home 
Journal: 

“There is an on dit current, that Miss Martha 
Haines Butt, the beautiful and talented Southern 
authoress, will enter into a matrimonial alliance 
àt no distant date. We do not know, exactly, 
whether some foreign diplomat or one of our own 
bigh-born people will bear off Virginia’s lovely 
daughter. Where so many have competed for 
the prize, it is difficult to say who wiil be the vic- 
tor; but it has been breathed that a dashing and 
handsome young officer, now ‘ at the front,’ is the 
fortunate one. If this be so, the jilted must not 


complain, for ‘none but the brave deserve the 
fair. That Miss Butt’s portrait and a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of the lady will appear in an 
early number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, is 
more certain, however ; for of this we are assured. 
We are somewhat impatient to see what the phren- 
clogist will say of the possessor of youth, beauty, 
and genius.’ Mias Butt is at present in Norfolk, 
Virginia, as a correspondent informs us, ‘the 
observed and admired of all observers.’ ” 
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COMIC PHYSIOGNOMY. 


In the study of Physiognomy there is nothing 
8) perplexing to the beginner as the rapid 
changes of expression on the countenance of the 
tzabject. The transitions from grave to gay, and 
from the serious to the comic, from love to hate, 
and from hope to fear, are so quick and so 
marked, that the student loses his reckoning. 
But it should be remembered that the human 
mind is like a musical instrument, on which 
various tunes may be played—that the same 
strings may give forth Sweet Home and Yankee 
Doodle; and that we are to judge the instru- 
ment by itself, and not by the one who plays 
upon it. 

The features are used to express our emotions 
—and as are the emotions, so our expressions 
become. A gloomy and desponding spirit 
begets in time a gloomy counte- 
nance. A joyous, happy spirit puts 
perpetual sunshine into the counte- 
nance of its owner ; and its genial rays 
are felt by all. We obtained these 
illustrations, not alone to amuse our 
readers, but to show them how easy 
it is for them to become what they 
like. They may take on the character 
of the clown, and play in the “ ring,” 
or they may qualify themselves for ~g 
other spheres, and lead a better life. 8%: 
The organization is constantly chang- 
ing, and we may become what we will. F 
We shall fetch up’’ somewhere on 75 
the road we travel, and close our ca- 47% 
reer in the basement or in the dom: ZA g 
—in the animal or in the spiritual 7 775 
nature. ; 

The following pictures tell their 
own story. 

Mr. Burnett's facial changes are as 
remarkable for their perfect identity 
as are his rapid transformations of 
character. 
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In the annexed illustrations we see the deline- 
ator in several of his favorite characters. 


Fie. 1—Mr. ALFRED BuENstr®. 

In fig. 1 we have him in his own proper 
character a good-looking gentleman. 

Iu fig. 2 we perceive the regular dandified 
promenader, with carefully curled mustache and 
eye-glass, d la Beau Brummel, of ancient noto- 
riety. 

Fig. 8 is old Mrs. Wiggles with her infantile 
protege. 


Fie. 2.— THE Dawpy. 


Fig. 4 is a half-idiotic face; this is a poor 
love-sick individual in love with Miss Wiggles, 
represented as fig. 5, with curls and smiling face. 

Figs. G and 7 are representatives of two cele- 
brated debaters in a Western village, who discuss 
before a Lyceum the momentous question of, 
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Fie. 3.— MRS. WioaLra. 
Who deserves the greatest praise—Mr. Kerlum- 
bus for diakiverin America, or Mr. G. Washing- 
ton for defenden it after it was diskivered f’ 


Fie. 4—A Srity Loven. 


In fig. 8 we have the delineator in his comic 
impersonation of the smoking Dutchman, in 
which many a slave of the pipe may tee him- 


Fic. B.- Miss WicoLrs. 
self as others see him; and, presto—instantane- 
ous, he appears, fig. 9, as Paddy Cork, the Irish- 
man, with his witty sayings, ready for a frolic 


Fic. 7.—S LARS ES. 
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Fie. 8.— A Smoxine DUTCHMAN, 


or a fight, a warm grip for a friend and the 
shillaly for a foe, and whose Combativeness is 
much larger than his Cautiousness. 

The old man in trouble is another picture. 
Fig. 10, a garrulous old gentleman who is always 
prying into other people’s business. You see 
him and with cane just starting out on a voyage of 


E Fio. 9.—PA DDT Corr. 
discovery. He follows his nose wherever it goes, 
and it often leads him where he is not wanted. 

In fig. 11 is presented the senseless fop en- 
countering a little boy; little boy has just found 
the fop’s handkerchief and is handing it to him, 
and he must stare at him through his glass. 


Fro. 10.— Past Pry. 

Fig. 12 is a character to be shunned—the 
drunkard. And of all the horrible sights in the 
world that of a violent drunkard is the worst. 
He loses all moral responsibility, and will kill 


Fie. 11.— Trma For. 


friend or foe without a thought. There 18 no 
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In fig. 18 Mr. Burnett appears as a poor heart- 
broken lover in the agony of despair, beseeching 
his adored to give him some hope; if we were a 
woman, we would ask to be excused if a lover 
came in such questionable shape. 

Fig. 14 is Mr. Neverwell. He is the hypo- 


Fre. 12.—TuE DRUNKARD. 


chondriac, full of all sorts of imaginary diseases. 
Every ache and pain named in the Encyclopedia 
has been suffered by him, and he has “ tried” all 
the patent medicines advertised in all our religious 


Fie. 18.—A Disconxsor Arx Lover. 
newspapers. He was educated to believe that 
professed Christians would publish nothing but 
the truth l 
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Fre. 14.—Mr. Hrro. 
E E of character is in the scene depicted in 
g. 

It is the humorous presentation of the lecturer 
from HepsmpamM, who has ‘‘struck ILE,” and 
upon which subject he descants most eloquently. 
{Having given three years’ service in the army, 
under General Rosecrans, Mr. B. is represented 
in character, with the gcneral and staff officers 
in the picture, where his representations must 
have been very acceptable to the soldiers. } 
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Figo. 15.—Excitep Frencaman. 

These characters are all rendered in such quick 
succession as to startle his auditors, apparently 
no time clapsing between the exit of one and the 
entry of another. 

Mr. Burnett's entertainments are not alto- 
gether of a humorous character, but partake of 
the literary, the poetic, and refined as well. He 
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Fig. 16 represents Mr. B. as the excited French 


safety in drinking alcchol, nor is there any TAA ana more polite than sensible or 


occasien for its use in health or disease. 


* 


Perhaps one of the greatest of his transmogri- 
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Fig. 16.— TRR Lzectur 


EB FROM IIXPeIDpAM. 


caters to other faculties besides that of wit, to 
other emotions than that of fun or the love of 
the grotesque. It is good for dyspevsia to see 


and hear his performances. 
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PLAN OF THE ISLAND OF MANHATTAN AND VICINITY. 


CITY OF NEW YORE RE-MODELED. 


Every kingdom. empire, and republic has 
its one great city. The present size of the island 
of Manhattan is limited, and not adequate to the 
ultimate wants of the great city of this country ; 
and we should look well to the end. 

The proposition we wish to present, is to 
change the shape of the boundary on the easterly 
side of the city of New York, by cutting a 
channel of adequate width and depth through 
Long Island from Hunter’s Point to Long Island 
Sound, to be completed by sections, and not 
opened until finished; after which the old 
channel may be closed and filled up; thereby 
avoiding Hell Gates, both large and small, and 
adding to the city of New York the width of 
the channels on each side of Blackwell's Island, 
and its width and the land on Long Island; 
also, Ward’s and Randall's islands; and filling 
the Harlem River to MeComb's Dam, if found 
expedient, thereby joining the counties of New 
York and Westchester. 

This would add several hundreds of acres of 
land to the island of New York, and the cost of 
making this improvement would not be one fifth 
of the value of the land thus added; and at the 
rate at which the city of New York is now in- 
creasing, it will not be more than sixteen years 
before the present surface of the island will all 
be built up. 

The proposed channel, with permanent and 
suitable wharfs and piers built on each side as 
the work progresses, would pass through low 
land, and the surplus material could be used to 
fill up the adjoining property. It may be asked 
where will all the material come from to fill up 
the old channels? We answer, the grades of 
the streets and avenues in the city of New York 
are about the same as the original surface, and 
all the surplus from cellars, sewers, and a thou- 
sand other sources, has to be carried off the island, 
and has now to a large extent filled the Jersey 
flats; the-surplus will be more than enough. 
The westerly bank of the East River from 49th 


to 79th Street is generally high, and along this 
line of hill a suitable site for our State buildings 
could be selected, making New York what it 
virtually is, not only the capital of the State, 
but the great city of the United States of 
America. 

The diagram accompanying represents the gen- 
eral outline of the plan, which is made by Mr. 
James E. SERRELL, one of the city surveyors of the 
city of New York, also a civil engineer, well 
known in his profession for the last twenty 
years. 

28th February, 1865. 
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Tae Poor Rervcers.—Could the evils of this 
wicked rebellion fall on the heads of its bad 
authors, there would seem to be a righteous 
retribution following the act; but, unfortunately. 
while they may escape, large numbers of innocent 
and inoffensive persons are brought to death’s 
door by starvation, nakedness, and untold suffer- 
ing. Women and children, the sick and infirm, 
without the means to provide for their common 
wants, are. all along the borders, sinking to un- 
timely graves. What can we do in the premises? 
A circular, issued by the Cincinnati Refugee 
Relief Commission, of which Mr. EpdaR CoNKLING 
is special agent, visits the North and the East for 
the purpose of procuring aid for the thousands 
who are thus thrown upon charity. It is pro- 
posed to appeal through the ministry to the 
churches, and through the press to the people. 
It is hoped all may respond according to their 
means. This is decidedly a home missionary 
work, in which all may engage. 


Beneritrs oF PHRENoLocy.—‘‘ You ask. What 
has Phrenology done for me?“ In the first place 
it taught me to know myself, and then to know 
enough of others to form, in its fullest sense, a 
happy marriage. Let all my sex receive and prac- 
tice it. Mary T.” 


Two DorLars spent for this Journax is better 
than $20 spent in useless adornments. 


THE THREE ANGBLS. 


I saw three lovely angels 

They were walking hand in hand; 
They all were linked together— 

A beauteous sister band ; 
I asked the one more rosy, 

More blooming than the rest, 
Her mission from the regions 

Of Paradise ao bleet ; 
And to my face uplonking, 

She said, “ You know my wealth ; 
My mission fa a blessed one, 

My name, the ‘ Bloom of Health.“ * 


I looked upon the next one— 
The one between the two, 

And said, Oh, lovely angel ! 
What comest thou to do? 

What does that radiant eye, 
That rounded brow, denote? 

Cans't thou thy mission tell me— 
Thy name, with meaning quote ?” 

She looked with beaming glance, 
While smiles lit up her face, 

And said, © My name is * Intellect,’ 
I give man power and place.” 


Then turned my eye inquiriogly 
Upon the other hand— 

The purest and most beautiful 
Of this sweet angel-band; 

Her cheeks were lilies to the sight 
Of one unused to love; 

Her lips were like the flowers 
That bud and bloom above 


Oh! such a smile as rested there 
Upon that curving lip, 

Oh ! such a pluce for bumming-birds, 
Their nectar-food to sip! 

I held my heart with firmness ; 
It struggled in my breast 

To leap its prison walls and go 
To be with her and reat. 


I asked this gentle angel 
Her mission to tbe earth; 

She answered softly to my call, 
And said, You know my part 

I bended first the Cupid bow 
Whose shaft is in your heart; 

I touch the hearts of children, 
That they may not be stone; 

My name le True Affection!“ 
I sit upon the throne.” 
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tt ip I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it woald be to 
tell bim his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased tiuth, let him proclaim war with manklud 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall apon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But If he regarda truth, let him exprct martyrdom on both 
sides, and then be may go on fearless, and tlis ia the conrve I take 
myself.“ — De Foe, 
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OCCUPATION. 


Nxxr in importance to the birth of an 
immortal being, as affecting his pros- 
pects, success, and happiness in life, is 
the choice of an “ appropriate pursuit,” 
and of a suitable companion for life. Of 
all the mistakes that are made by erring 
man, none are greater than in these. 
We need not cite instances of misapplied 
talent, of disappointments, failures, and 
of the endless misery resulting therefrom. 
There are Charles, Henry, James, and 
John, all bright and intelligent boys, 
each with fair natural gifts, and one or 
more with peculiar talents for some par- 
ticular calling in which he would excel. 
But, how are they to be placed? What 
means are to be made use of to learn 
their real capabilities? The parents are 
most anxious for the welfare of their 
children; and it soon becomes a daily 
topic of conversation as to what the 
boys are todo. The question is put first 
to the boys. They are asked what pur- 
suit they would prefer? Being inex- 
perienced, and having no clear idea of 
the difference between one calling and 
another, they would be as likely to select 
that of the stage-driver as anything 
more elevated. This, of course, would 
not suit the parents, and they call in the 
clergyman to advise them what to do 
with Charles. He looks at the hopeful 
boy through his clerical glasses—having 
no knowledge of Phrenology—and says, 
“Educate Aim for the ministry.” Not 
being satisfied with this—seeing nothing 
in the lad which would ‘ead him to this 
choice—but quite the contrary, for he 
would rather whistle than perform any 
more sacred rite, the doctor is then 
called on, who as promptly and as un- 
wisely advises that the boy be educated 
fora physician. The lad has no taste for 
“ tinctures,” and dreads the sight of 
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“ saddle-bags,” with all their bitter con- 
tents. The father then appeals to the 
lawyer as one of the most learned men 
one who ought to know enough to 
answer any question. But, like the rest, 
he names his own profession as that in 
which the lad could shine. Being peace- 
fully inclined, and regarding the practice 
of thé law in its popular light—as spe- 
cially designed to cause, rather than to 
settle disputes—the boy says no. 

What, then, is to be done? If the 
clergyman, the physician, and the law- 
yer can not decide the question satis- 
factorily, the parents have no other 
resource but to leave it to “chance.” 
The father, being a shoemaker or a tailor, 
decides to put his sons at work in the 
same line, to which they all demur. At 
this juncture, a rich maiden aunt steps 
in and proposes to change the pro- 
gramme. She offers to have all the boys 
educated at her own expense! She 
would have all the professions repre- 
sented in one family. Let one be edu- 
cated for the ministry, one for medicine, 
one for the law, and one for a merchant 
or a banker. Her father was a rich 
merchant, and: she inherited his prop- 
erty. Capital,“ says the ambitious 
mother; Good,“ says the thankful fa- 
ther; “ Agreed,” say all the boys. But 
who shall be preacher ? no answer; and 
who doctor? no answer; and who law- 
yer? no answer; and who merchant or 
banker? I, I, I, say one and all. Here 
is a dilemma. But it is finally agreed 
among the boys that they will draw cuts, 
or “flip up a copper,” for the choice. 
“Heads win, tails lose.” And this is 
the way that such questions are some- 
times settled. Is it any wonder, then, 
that round men are found in square 
holes, and that square men are found in 
round holes?” They have been mis- 
placed. A good farmer was spoiled to 
make a poor preacher. And a good 
preacher was spoiled to make a poor dis- 
contented shoemaker. There are, to-day, 
men in congress, in parliament, and in 
halls of our State legislatures, who are, 
by organization and education, almost 
totally unfit for the place. Of course 
they will fail and fall, disgracing them- 
selves and bringing ruin on those con- 
nected with them. So it is in other 
places of honor and of trust. Men with- 
out integrity may be found in our banks, 
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post offices, treasury departments, etc., 
and the only recommendation which 
many ambitious aspirants for office can 
bring to recommend them is their long 
and very loud talk, their scandalous 
and unscrupulous conduct. Cashiers, col- 
lectors, custom-house officers—‘ Swart- 
out ;” legislators bribe and are bribed ; 
judges are perverted by party politi- 
cians; editors sell themselves, their prin- 
ciples, and their journals for a price; 
physicians resort to quackery; clergy- 
men, sometimes, preach one thing and 
practice quite another; manufacturers 
make and sell “shoddy” goods; dairy- 
men, grocers, and stock-brokers water 
their milk, their rum, and their “stocks.” 
Our coffee and ginger is half corn-meal 
or chiccory, and there is cheating and 
swindling all round. And one of the 
causes of all this world of evil is simply 
that Charles, Henry, James, and John 
are In wrong positions; and right men 
are in wrong places. 

Remepy—the Christian religion and a 
knowledge of ourselves. Parents should 
watch the unfolding of each child’s mind ; 
encouraging the use of tools; permitting 
experiments to be made in natural phil- 
osophy, chemistry, and in the study of 
natural history, etc. They should at 
least try to answer their questions, and 
to direct their minds into proper chan- 
nels for self-improvement. When Ben- 
jamin West was a child, his observing 
and appreciative mother noticed his 
efforts, with chip and charcoal, to make 
figures of horses, dogs, and birds; she 
kindly furnished him with slate and 
pencil to facilitate his efforts. This led 
to art; the child became a man, and 
wrote his name in colors which now 
grace the halls of high and beautiful art. 
So other children have been developed 
into the fullest, the fairest, and the 
happiest manhood by the right direction 
of judicious parents, sagacious teachers, 
and sensible employers. Let each and 
every child be rightly trained, physically, 
intellectually, and religiously. Let all 
be placed in right relations to the rest, 
each filling his proper place, then the 
whole world would “ work together for 
good,” each succeeding, each enjoying, 
and each developing into a more perfect 
manhood. At another time we will take 
up the subject of “CHoosinc COMPAN- 
IONS FOR LIFE.” 
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HIPPOCRATES AND THE TEMPERA- 


MENTS. 


WE translate below a curious passage 
from the great physician Hippocrates, 
who lived four centuries before Christ, 
and who was wonderfully shrewd, keen, 


and sensible in observing facts, in reason- 


ing on them, and in stating his conclusions. 


A few remarks are appended for the 
sake of showing the extremely interest- 


ing analogy or parallelism between one 
of the famous old doctor’s chief theories 


here developed and an important doc- 


trine of Phrenology. The translation is 


from the Greek, with Littré’s French 
and Kühn's Latin versions compared. It 


is from the treatise “ On the Nature of 
Man,” in the sixth volume of Littré’s 
edition. 

“The human body contains within it 
blood, mucus, yellow bile, and black bile. 

[These four “humors” of the great 
doctor of Cos correspond to the four 
temperaments, sanguine, lymphatic, bil- 
ious, and nervous. | 

“ These constitute its nature, and create 
in it sickness and health. The body is 


most thoroughly well when these prin- 


ciples have their proper relations as to 
density, force, and quantity, and when 
their intermixture is perfect. 


[Hippocrates does not seem, either 


here or in any part of his works, to have 


considered these four “ humors” as indi- 
cative of four different tendencies, either 


of which might predominate in a healthy 
body. His idea was, that they were 
four constituents whose balanced inter- 
mixture was equally necessary in all 
bodies. Indeed, it does not appear, we 


believe, that he speaks at all of differ- 
ences between individual constitutional 


tendencies as a matter to be considered 


in judging on diseases—such, for in- 


stance, as the different effects of fever, 
or a narcotic, on a very nervous aud on 
a very lymphatic person. This looks as 
if he had practiced among a homo- 
geneous race, such as the Chinese or 
Negroes; not among a mixed people, 
like us Americans. We know that the 
Greeks were proud of their own race, 
and despised all others, calling them in- 
discriminately by the impertinent nick- 
name of Barbarians, and calling their 
languages “noises.” So that it is ex- 
\ tremely probable that Hippocrates had 
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not before him that variety of color, 
texture, and form, in the bodies of his 
patients, which has suggested the mod- 
ern theory of the four temperaments. | 

“« Sickness exists when one of these 
principles is present either in too small 
or too great quantity, or when it is 
isolated within the body and is not com- 
bined with the others. Indeed, when 
one of these principles takes on a sepa- 
rate condition, and ceases to be combined 
with the others, it follows necessarily 
not only that the part which it leaves is 
affected, but that where it accumu- 
lates is engorged and undergoes un- 
natural exertion and pain. If either 
humor flows out of the body more than 
a mere surplus of it requires, such evacu- 
ation occasions pain; but if the evacu- 
ation, or change of place, or separation 
from other humors happens within the 
body, there is much reason to fear the 
double difficulty just spoken of, namely, 
in the place vacated and in that en- 
gorged. 

[All this shows how clear and positive 
Hippocrates was in the notion of four 
constituents in each body. They were, 
he thought, liquids, each of which could 
withdraw itself from its association with 
the rest, and gather separately into some 
one region or corner, like a mutinous 
minority. | 

„J have promised to demonstrate that 
the principles which, according to me, 
constitute man are always the same, 
both, according to the common use of 
language and according to nature; these 
principles, as I have said, are blood, 
mucus, yellow bile, and black bile. And 
it is to be observed, Ist, that these humors 
have, in common usage, distinct names, 
which are not confounded. In like man- 
ner, their appearances are by nature no 
less distinct ; mucus does not resemble 
blood, nor blood bile, nor bile mucus: 
Indeed, what similarity can there be in 
substances neither presenting the same 
color to the eye nor the same sensation 
to the touch, and not being either warm, 
or cold, or dry, or moist in the same man- 
ner? Being then so unlike in appear- 
ance and properties, they must neces- 
sarily not be identical, unless fire and 
water are one and the same. Convinc- 
ing proof may be given that they are 
in fact not identical, but that each has a 
special virtue and nature of its own. 


Give a person a phlegmagogue, and he 
vomits mucus; give him a cholagogue, 
and he vomits bile, and this is black bile 
if the medicine be such as operates 
on that variety. And if the body be 
wounded anywhere, blood flows. All 
this will happen any day, any night, in 
winter or summer, as long as the patient 
can inhale and exhale his breath. This he 
can do, until deprived of some one of 
his congenital constituents. Now these 
four principles that I have designated 
are congenital. How, indeed, can they 
be otherwise? Man evidently possesses 
them uninterruptedly as long as he lives ; 
he is born of a human being possessing 
them all, and his body was nourished 
within that of a human being possessing 
them all.” 

[In a subsequent paragraph of this 
treatise, Hippocrates develops a rela- 
tion between his four. “humors” and 
the four seasons, and says that each 
“ humor” predominates during its prop- 
er season, one of each being hot, cold, 
dry, and moist. These four traits, again, 
coincide with the four temperaments. 
The parallelisms of the famous old Greek 
doctor and the phrenological theory of 
temperaments might be tabulated thus: 


Sanguine. | Blood. Hot. Summer. 
Nervous. Black bile. Cold. ‘Winter. 
Bilious. Yellow bile. | Dry. Autumn. 
Lymphatic. | Mucus. Moist. Spring.] 
—̃ ̃ — —-—̃ 


CRAZY PHRENOLOGISTS. 


“Way is it that practical phrenologists become 
go crotchety, cracked, vain, dissipated, sensual, 
long-haired, and eccentzic?”’ Our correspondent 
might as well ask, why are weak and foolish 
phrenologists no better than other weak and fool- 
ish men? Are tbey not alike in propensity, in 
intellect, and in sentiment? And why should not 
bad men engage in Phrenology as well as in 
religion? All the fools and impostors are not 
phrenologists, nor are all phrenologists fools and 
impostors—though we confess we have more than 
our share of this latter class. 

The practice of Phrenology is a comparatively 
new calling, and the people can not so readily 
discriminate, in this, between truth and error. 
An ignorant, “ boggling” phrenologist may teach 
educated persons some things which they do not 
know, and thus pass muster in this, when he 
would not be trusted out of sight with the care 
of a favorite cat. If he be weak in morals, he 
may be more shrewd in intellect; and if he be 
susceptible to flattery, be will so often be praised 
for his “hits,” and for his supposed knowledge 
and skill, that, forgetting his God, he will set 
himself up as an idol for foolish people to flatter 
and to worship. He will then put on airs, talk 
much of himself, strut and swell, to that extent 
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which would induce a modest person to suppose 
he owned all on both sides of the street. This 
great, this wonderful person, is then in a state to 
make a display. He dresses in a singular man- 
ner, in order to attract attention; wears his hair 
long; displays cheap jewelry; drinks much and 
often, and becomes a vagabond. We have de- 
ecribed some of these creatures, such as we met 
in Europe, and such as may be found straggling 
from place to place in this country. It is only 
about a year ago that a somewhat noted phren- 
ologist—who had traveled extensively during 
twenty years or more, combining singing with 
lecturing—died of delirium-tremens, in an alms- 
house in Massachusetts. He was a dissipated and 
a fallen man—a damage to the cause, a nuisance 
to his family, and a curse to his country. There 
are others, not so low, who peddle bad books, 
visit bar-rooms, and practice their art on steam- 
boats, in drinking saloons, museums, etc. The 
only motive by which these poor creatures are 
actuated, is to pick up a few shillings, which they 
could earn no other way so easily. But are they 
worse than the thousands of quack doctors in all 
our cities who feed on the diseases of indiscreet 
young men? Are they worse than the base coun- 
terfeiters who make and circulate spurious cur- 
rency? Are they worse than other hypocrites? 
Yes, verily, they are! We confess it, they are 
worse than any of these, for they know better 
than others what is right and what is wrong. 
And there is less excuse for a phrenologist to 
become perverted than for those less favored. We 
happily number at present among the practical 
phrenologists, gentlemen of culture, refinement, 
high moral standing, and who make vital religion 
something more than a mere profession, even 
educated clergymen, physicians, teachers; and 
there are learned college professors who are not 
above applying Phrenology practically, when 
called on to do so. Young lecturers, of clean 
minds and clean bodies, are in the field, instruct- 
ing the people—delineating charactcr as well as 
they can—and are liberally patronized. Others 
will soon come forward ; and out of our schools 
and colleges where our doctrines are taught, will 
come a still better class of lecturers and exam- 
iners. May they come soon, and displace the 
miserable sinners who now impose themselves on 
a tolerant and most patient people. 
— -————— - 
Epvcation Dm ID. — Ruskin says: An educa- 
ted man ought to know three things: First, 
where he is, that is to say, what sort of a world 
he has got into; how large it is; what kind of 
creatures live in it, and how; what it is made of, 
and what may be made of it. Secondly, where 
he is going, that is to say, what chances or reports 
there are of any other world besides this; what 
seems to be the nature of that other world. 
Thirdly, what he had best do under the circum- 
stances, that is to say, what kind of faculty he 
; what are the present state and wants 
of mankind; what are the readiest means in his 
power of attaining happiness and diffusing it. 
The man who knows these things, and who has 
his will so subdued in the learning of them that 
he is ready to do what he knows he onght, is an 
educated man; and the man who knows them not 


is uneducated, though he could talk all the tongues 
of Babel 7 
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FLIES. 


Tim above cut represents the under surface of a commou 
house fiy, as seen in the Novelty Microscope. This instru- 
ment, by an admirable contrivance, confines the insect 
within the focus during the ecxemination, and yet does not 
interfere with its freedom of motion; indeed, to witness 
the activity and eprightly movements of the insect, Is one 
of the most interesting features of the examination. He 
moves this way and that with the utmost agility, as if 
cousclous of the restraints of his prison walls and anxious 
for bis freedom; for a moment he forgets himself, stops 
his frenzied motions, rubs his fore-feet together with 
spperent delight, brushes the dust hastily from his faco 
and eyes, and around he goes again—but all to no pur- 
pose. He feeis the smooth surface of the transparent 
glass above him if he can not see it: finally, he concludes he 
will taste it: up comes bis proboscis in contact with it, 
giving you a fine opportunity to view this organ; but the 
Elass is tasteless to him, he gathers no sweet, and around 
he goes again, never reconciled to his situation. 

The fiy when thus viewed beneath the microscope 
presents many points of great interest. You have seen 
him walk on the window pane or upon the under surface 
of smooth glass with his body downward ; look at his feet 
and you will see how he does this: he has two sharp 
claws, but they can not penetrate the glass to sustain even 
his slight weight, so they tura to one side; but between 
the claws are two membranous expansions or soft cush- 
ions which come in contact with the glass, as you will 
notice, and adhere to its surface, either owing to atmos- 
pheric pressure or the exudation of a sticky flaid on the 
surface of these soft bodies; his wings, how beautifal in 
color, yet how delicate! his two great motionless eyes, the 
cornea composed of over 4,000 little six-sided faces or eyes 
through which the insect looks in different directions— 
what a wonderful organ! 

But of what use are flies? is the inquiry often made. 
They are ecavengers, and delight not only in sweet things 
and fresh blood, but also in things unclean, especially in 
decomposing animal substances; with their proboscis 
sacking up the juices which by evaporation would con- 
taminate the air—very useful indeed in the houses of 
slovenly housekeepers. The blue bottle or blow fly de- 
posite its eggs on animal substances, which are recognized 
as fly blows; in a warm temperature they hatch in three or 
four hours after they sre laid, and then are called larva 
or maggots. A single blow fly has been known to produce 
20,000 maggots. Linnzwus asserts that the maggots from 
three flies will consume a dead horse as quickly as a lion; 
ao voracious are they, that they increase in weight about 
200 times in 24 hours. The flesh fly, a little longer than 
the blow fly, drops living maggots on dead flesh, the 
maggots being hatched within tho fiy. The cheese fiy is 
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very small, of a shining black color, with trans- 
parent wings and yellow hind legs. It deposits 
about 200 or 250 eggs into the cracks in cheese, 
which are developed into skippers. The maggots 
of some species of flies spin cocoons; with others, 
the skin simply hardens and incases the pupa or 
chrysalis, At length the fully developed fly makes 
it escape by forcing off with its h the chrysalis 
case. The different-sized flies we notice are dif- 
ferent varieties, and not young and old, as some 
suppose, for flies never grow to any very percep- 
tible extent. A large proportion of the swarms 
of files generated during the warm weather of 
summer are destroyed by the frosts of winter; | 
only a few that are so fortunate as to find shelter 
and warm places escape; and in similar situations | 
some of them pass the winter in the chrysalis 
state, and only emerge when warm weather re- 
turns. The house fly is a domestic insect, and is 
said never to be found except in the vicinity of 
mau’s present or recent habitations. 

The saw fiy is a very interesting insect, although 
it bears little resemblance to the common fly; it 
is smaller, and bas a flat head, is broad through | 
the wings, with a taperiog body. There are seyv- 
erel varieties, but the green and striped saw fies 
are the most common; the former will be foune 
the latter part of the summer amid the grase, the 
latter on the loaves and twigs of bushes and trees, 


especially on peach trees and blackberry bushes. The 


female only has saws, and they are situated on the under 
surface of the body; a litle dark line will show their 
locality. These flies use their saws for sawing tbrough 
the tender bark of twigs for the purpose of deposiung 
their eggs. It ls worthy of apecial note, that each female 
has a pair of sawa, running side by side, a bint from the 
Infinite Author of all mechanical science to our mechantes 
and inventore, There are, perhe ps, no microscopic objects 
more beautiful and interesting tban these saws, and those 
of the striped saw fiv far excel th · s · of the green fly. Thy 
Novelty Microscope +hows the eaws verv well. The wing 
of the striped saw fly is als» a very interesting object. 

But files ara not the only interesting insects, and we 
may call attention to others hereafter. 
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THE ANSWER.°* 


Loves you? yes, I'il ever love you, 
Love you morning, noon, and night; 
Love you night, and noon, and morning, 
With a love that will not blight— 
Love you with a love most high, 
With a love that will not die. 


Love you? yes; ahd now you bless me, 
Then thy heart no more ís sad, 
For I tell thee that I love thee, 
And wouldst make thy lone heart glad 
Make it glad, and fond, and free, 
Leaving all for love of thee. 


Fame, and wealth, and power, and glory, 
I wouldat not that thou resign ; 
Dot thou wonder at the story? 
Rather I that they were thine. 
Oars shall be most perfect love 
Love like that in heaven above. 


Oh, thy heart no more is yearning! 
For thou hast my ardent love— 

Love whose fires are ever burning 
With a love-fire from above. 

Tes, yes, dearest, I will love thee 

Ever as thy heart loves me; 

Earth a heaven to us sball be. 


A Goop ExAurLR.— The New Orleans 
Ind. dent sass: “Lecture on Anatomy and Physiology. 
Dr. J. V. C. Smith's lectures at the Medical Coliege, 
Common Street, are delivered Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, precisely at 12 o’clock. Open to sl) medical 
gentlemen and citizens who feel an interest in the diffusion 
of science, free of all expense.” 


[Dr. Smith. formerly mayor of Boston, is doing a very 
useful work ia New Orleans in a sanitary way, besides 
teaching the people anatomy and physiology free of 
charge. Wo wish some of the learned medical gentlemen 
of our New York colleges would follow this excellent 
example.—-Ep. A. P. J.] 


* See PIREXNOLOGIOAL Journal for February. 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES PERRY. 


REPORTERS AND REPORTING. 


THE world of readers is little aware how much 
is due to reporters and reporting. The news- 
paper of to-day, were reporting and telegraphing 
laid aside, would be as much shorn of their 
strength, their interest, and influence, as was 
Samson when denuded of his locks. 

An eminent orator is to speak in Washington 
on a certain night. Reporters are dispatched 
from Philadelphia and New York. At ten o'clock 
the speech is finished. The shorthand writer has 
every word of it, as it falls from the lips of the 
speaker, and as soon as the last word is uttered, 
be hurries to the telegraph office, commences to 
copy his noter, and the telegrapher to send them 
five hundred miles away, where the compositor 
commences to pnt them in type, and before day- 
light fifty thousand copies of the morning papers 
are on their way at railroad speed to half a mil- 
lion readers. 

Before verbatim reporting was introduced, the 
authors of speeches, if they wished them to be 
read, must write them out and send them by 
mail to the publisher, and in the course of a 
week or ten days. they were brought to the light. 
Now, all congressional and legislative discussion 
is reported on the instant, verbatim. Proceedings 
of courts, conventions, associations, synods, dedi- 
cations, and all public proceedings of interest, 
are. as it were, dagnerreotyped on the spot by 
the aid of phonographic reporting; and by tbe aid 
of the newspaperr, and the means of rapid com- 
munication, they ure sent from country to coun- 
try, and from one section of the nation to all 
others. The rural districts, the pioneer among 
the Rocky Mountains, and the backwoodsman in 
his cabin, can have metropolitan ecenes portrayed 
and speeches fully reported, aud in his far-off 
home have one of the prime elements of high 
\ civilization. ' 
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Now, no great speech is uttered, no execrable 
sentiment of treason, which is not instantly com- 
mitted to paper by the reporter’s art, and goes 
on the wings of the wind to the remotest por- 
tions of civilization. It may not be uninterest- 
ing to our readers to get a glance at the first 
attempt at succeseful reporting of the debates in 
the British Parliament. 

This in its day was a wonder, but since that 
time the system has grown to its present perfec- 
tion, and this may form the subject of subsequent 
articles. 

‘s The name of Woodfall is a landmark in the 
history of the newspaper press. It marks the 
close of one epoch and the beginning of another. 
It is permanently associated with the latest and 
the most celebrated of those literary politicians 
who used the columns of the newspaper for their 
own purposes, and it also introduces that feature 
which is now the most noticeable in our modern 
newspapers. One Woodfall was the publisher of 
Junius; another began the modern system of 
parliamentary reporting. 

“There were two brothers of the name. The 
sons of a respectable and flourishing printer in 
the city of London, they followed their father’s 
business, and extended it. Henry Sampson Wood- 
fall was the printer of the Public Advertiser, to 
whom ‘Junius’ sent his communications anony- 
mously, never through the long period of their 
correspondence taking off his mask, and at last 
making over to him the entire copyright of the 
letters, in token of the honorable manner in 
which the printer bad stood by the author. Wil- 
liam Wondfall became the printer of the Morning 
Chronicle, which was started in 1769. His con- 
nection with the mechanical department led to 
other engagements, and he soon afterward added 
to his duties those of editor and reporter. Divi- 
sion of labor was a branch of political economy 


little discussed in those days, though, no doubt, 
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men practiced it long before they found a scien- 
tific name for it; but the truth was, there was 
not at that time in any of these departments 
labor enough to divide. Of his triple duties, the 
effects of only one have come down tous. The 
early sbeets of the paper are in the hands only 
of antiquaries, or lie on the shelves of the British 
Museum; so that few can know how he dis- 
charged his calling either as printer or editor. 
But of his reporting the press traditions are full ; 
and, after making every allowance for the exag- 
gerated expressions of those to whom the whole 
process of reporting was new, his work was a 
wonderful feat, and such as justly to entitle him 
to the designation of ‘Memory Woodfall,’ by 
which he was generally known. It was his 
practice to go down early to the House of Com- 
mons, and secure for himself a favorite corner in 
the front row of the stranger’s gallery. There 
he sat the long night through, never budging 
from his place, solacing himself, as he grew faint, 
with the indigestible but portable dainty of a 
hard-boiled egg, and with his eyes and his atten- 
tion fixed upon the various speakers, but without 
taking a single note: the appearance of a note- 
book or pencil would have led to immediate ex- 
pulsion by the sergeant-at-arms or his messengers. 
He would absorb, as it were, the wholé scene 
passing before him, and would re-produce it on 
paper, to the extent of several columns, in time 
for the publication of the following evening. In 
this way he gave a character to the Chronicle 
which raised it far above all its cotemporaries. 
Other papers, of course, followed in his wake; 
literary men blessed with good memories became 
in great demand, and were liberally paid—as 
literary pay went in those days--to devote their 
nights to the gallery of Parliament, and their 
days to writing out as much of what had passed 
there as they could recallect; but so long as be 


had to encounter only single reporters, Woodfall - 
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outdistanced them all. Some of them might be 
equal to him in one part of the work, others in 
another; one man might remember as much, 
another might express it as elegantly, and a third 
might reproduce it with as much dispatch ; but 
Woodfall had the union of all three, to an extent 
which pone of them could match. In that feature 
which was most apparent to the reader, and in 
which they were most interested, some of his 
cotemporaries were woefully behind him. It 
was no uncommon thing for some of them to be 
seven days in arrear with their parliamentary 
debates. As the memory of each unwritten 
day’s proceedings grew dim with the fresh over- 
laid stratum of the subsequent debates, it may be 
imagined that, when they did at last appear, it 
was in a vapid and colorless form. Woodfall, on 
the contrary, was always methodical, and always 
punctual ; the debates were never delayed beyond 
the following evening, so that members going down 
to the House might purchase on the way the report 
of what they said on the evening before: The very 
perfection to which he had carried his system led 
to its downfall. He could not be beaten by in- 
dividual skill, he might be overpowered by num- 
bers. If he did the work of six men, the obvious 
resource of a rival was to engage six men to do 
the work, and this way was not long in being 
struck out. : | 

‘ The first suggester was James Perry, a name 
still more extensively known in connection with 
the newspaper press than that of Woodfall him- 
self. Perry was a native of Aberdeen, where 
his father was a house-carpenter. He acquired 
the rudiments of education in one of the parish 
schools, to which Scotland and Scotchmen owe 
so much, and was for three years a student in the 
Marischal College of his native town. He turned 
his attention to commerce, and proceeding to 
Manchester, he obtained a situation as a clerk in 
the establishment of a Mr. Dinwoodie. He re- 
mained here two years, and discharged his duties 
with painstaking fidelity. But for all that the 
ledger was as unsuited to his tastes as the law 
had been before; and taking leave of his em- 
ployers, he started for London, as many of his 
countrymen had done before him, determined to 
devote himself to literature. 

“The story of his first connection with news- 
papers is curious enough, though we dare say 
there are many brilliant ornaments of the pro- 
fession who ovculd tell as singular tales of the 
lacky chances which first led them in that direc- 
tion. Perry had come to London with introduc- 
tions to several booksellers, meaning to begin 
life, as Johnson and other famous men had begun 
it before him, as a publisher’s drudge. But work 
al that time happened to be not very plentiful, 
and to all his applications a negative answer was 
returned. About that time a new paper had 
been started, under the title of the General Ad- 
vertiser, and Perry, by way of amusing his en- 
forced leisure, struck off sundry light sketches, 
varied with occasional letters to the editor, which 
he dropped into the letter-box of the office, with- 
out any name affixed to them. As he found these 
articles were invariably inserted, he was led on 
step by step to write more ; but it does not ap- 
pear that he ever thought of introducing himself 
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to the editor as the author of the sketches that 
found so much favor in his eyes. Fortune was 
to visit him from another quarter; for, in the 
midst of this literary employment, he did not 
forget the purpose for which he came to London, 
but went on in his daily and discouraging calls 
on the booksellers for employment. One day he 
called on Messrs. Richardson and Urquhart, a 
publishing firm, to whom, among others, he 
had introductions. He saw Mr. Urquhart, a 
countryman of his own, who was engaged in read- 
ing the Daily Advertiser. Scarcely lifting his eyes 
from the paper, he returned the usual cold nega- 
tive answer, and then moved by some sudden 
impulse, he said to him, ‘If you could write such 
an article as this, I would find you immediate 
employment.’ He pointed, as he spoke, to an 
article in the Advertiser, which Perry on glancing 
at recognized as his last anonymous contribu- 
tion. Of course he claimed it, closed with the 
offer of the worthy publisher, and, to prove that 
he was not imposing on his credulity, he pro- 
duced from his pocket another article of the same 
nature, which he was on his way to deposit ia 
the editorial letter-box. To him that interview 
was the stroke of fate, for Messrs. Richardson 
and Urquhart were the principal proprietors of 
the paper, and Mr. Perry’s articles proved that 
he was just the kind of young man they wanted. 
Modern newspaper men will smile, and modern 
newspaper proprietors will envy, when they learn 
what was considered the fair remuneration for a 
newspaper writer in those days. For his daily 
services on the Advertiser he accepted a salary 
of a guinea a week, with an extra half guinea 
for any services he might render to an evening 
paper with which the firm was also connected. 
Nor let it be supposed that the work was propor- 
tioned to the pay. For this pittance all Perry’s 
powers were devoted to the service of bis em- 


- ployers. Among his other duties he was em- 


ployed to report, that having become a prime 
qualification for a newspaper man, and he soon 
had an opportunity of proving his powers. 


„The nation was then in the heat of the Amer- 
ican war, but that war had gradually changed its 
character. From an arrogant and presumptuous 
attempt to coerce what was deemed a mere hand- 
ful of colonists, it had become a struggle for 
existence; for all the great powers of Europe 
had gloated over our difficulties, and finally joined 
with the colonists in the attempt to circumscribe 
our dominion and cripple our power. It was 
then, as still more conspicuously on a later occa- 
sion, England against the world; and at each 
time the proud spirit of the islanders rose supe- 
rior to every effort to subdue it. France was the 
first to adopt this ungenerous method of wiping 
out the memory of former defeats, and the nation 
fully accepted the issue. Perhaps the ministers 
of King George III. were never more popular 
than on the day when they announced the de- 
claration of war against France. Party spirit 
was, for the time, fused in the crucible of patri- 
otism. On all sides came promises of support to 
the ministers, and they, not to be outdone in 
public spirit, chose the admiral for the fleet, that 
was at once ordered to be fitted out, from among 
the ranks of the opposition. Admiral Keppel 
left England in the midst of as high-wrought ex- 
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pectations of conquest as another popular ad- 
miral left our shores a few years ago for the 
Baltic, and these expectations were doomed to 
be as completely disappointed. The hostile fleets 
met off Cape Ushant; the English failed in forcing 
them into close action, and the French celebrated 
a triumph because they had not been destroyed. 
The mortification at home was deep and bitter; 
the friends of the admiral threw the blame on 
Sir Hugh Palliser. second in command, who had 
been selected from the ministerial ranks for the 
very purpose, it was said, of thwarting and 
bringing discredit on the popular chief. The 
quarrel ended in a court-martial being held on 
both officers, which was held at Portsmouth, and 
lasted for six weeks. It was this court-martial 
that brought out young Pérry’s aptitude for news- 
paper work. He was sent down to report the 
proceedings of the court, and it is said that day 
by day, for six weeks together, he was in the 
habit of sending up a report whicb occupied five 
or six columns of the newspaper. He thus far 
outstripped his rivals, and as the trial was the 
theme of universal interest, the Advertiser was 
sought for everywhere, and the reputation of the 
reporter was largely increased. It was then 
something quite new on newspaper work, though 
doubtless it has often been surpassed since. The 
columns, of course, bore no proportion to the 
Brobdignagian lengths of the present day. There 
is no court in the country so favorable to report- 
ing as a court-martial, for every question must be 
put in writing by the interrogator, then read over 
to the court, and if they approve of it, and allow 
it to be put to the witness, it is copied out in full 
by their clerk, and then read over to the witness be- 
fore be is allowed to answer; and when he has 
done so, the answer he gives is recorded in full 
before another question can be put. Of course 
Mr. Perry would be able to write at least as 
quickly as the clerk of the court. And for the 
pleadings, we may be sure that Mr. Perry would 
content himself with a pretty full outline of the 
counsel’s speech, embracing the principal points 
and indicating the special bearing of his argu- 
ment—such a summary, in fact, as that we see in 
a first-class newspaper of the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when he brings for- 
ward his budget. The real marvel lay in his 
being able to continue at his monotonous task, 
unflagging from day to day for six whole weeks 
together. 

“Soon after this, Woodfall left the Morning 
Chronicle, apparently in some quarrel with the 


proprietors, and commenced a new journal, which 


he called the Diary. To this paper he carried 
his peculiar facilities for gallery reporting, which 
he apparently expected would do as much for the 
Diary as they had formerly done for the Chronicle. 
He did not seem to have been afraid of a newsystem 
of reporting which Perry had first introduced on 
the Advertiser, and which he now elaborated and 


arranged on a more complete scale on the Chron-` 


cle, to which he succeeded on Woodfall’s retire- 
ment. For though Perry himself was nearly a 
match for Woodfall in his own department of re- 
porting, yet he knew the work required special 
capabilities which were seldom to be found in the 
same individual. He therefore devised an ar- 
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rangement by which not one man but several 
should do the work; and thus inaugurated the 
system which continues in force to the present 
day. The arrangement, however, must, in the 
first instance, have been crude and imperfect; 
and Woodfall, confident of his own powers, waged 
a tough, though, in the end, a losing battle, with 
his less capable but more numerous rivals. 
We can fancy the disdain, not unmixed with fear, 
which the old man would entertain for this irrup- 
tion upon the territory where he had so long 
reigned supreme, and all the traditions of that 
period which have come down to us indicate 
those feelings. He is represented (while known 
to be a genial man in private life—a kind hus- 
band and father) as a rather taciturn man, hold- 
ing no communication with those around him, 
wholly absorbed in the business, retaining his 
seat from the beginning to the end of the pro- 
ceedings, and only satisfying the demands of 
appetite with the hard-boiled egg which he 
brought from home in his pocket, and which it 
was the special delight of the young wags his 
rivals slily to abstract from its depository and 
substitute an unboiled one in its stead—an an- 
noyance for which Woodfall never failed to cer- 
tify his resentment by every demonstration which 
go silent and self-contained a man could make. 
The wonder is, now, how he managed, single- 
handed, to make head so long as be did against 
the decided superiority of the new system. But 
to say nothing of the reputation he had acquired, 
and which would not fail either him or his news- 
paper for many a day, it is plain that the system 
of the reliefs must have been imperfectly devel- 
oped. It must have been so from the nature of 
the case, for the reporters had not then, nor for 
many years afterward, a gallery to themselves, 
which they could enter or leave at their pleasure. 
They were indebted for their seat, like other 
strangers, to a member's order, and like other 
strangers they were treated; with them, as with 
others, it was ‘first come first served,’ and an un- 
lucky reporter who happened to be late might 
find the gallery filled, and his place lost for the 
evening, not for himself alone, but for all his 
comrades who had arranged to meet him. The 
great object of the reporters was to secure the 
center seats in the front row of the gallery, and 
to obtain one of these cost a struggle every 
evening. On nights when a great debate was 
expected, the first reporter for each paper would 
have to waste the whole day in the lobby, wait- 
ing till the gallery doors were opened, and then 
the rush for places commenced. It happened of 
course that they often lost the seats they aimed 
at, though by degrees, as time moved on, a sort 
of prescriptive right was established, and stran- 
gers visiting the gallery instinctively avoided 
what had come to be considered as the reporters’ 
seats. But still the necessity for the reporters 
being among the firat to take their seats could 
not be diepensed with, and long and dreary were 
the waitings to which they were subjected. This 
continued even down to a late period, and occa- 
sionally they got into trouble. One fiery little 
Welshman came down to take his turn, fresh from 
the festivities of St. David's day. The House had 
met, but strangers were not admitted till after 
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prayers. ‘she Welshman, excited by his pota- 
tions, began kicking at the unopened door, and 
startled the members at their devotions. The 
sergeant-at-arms came round and seized the of- 
fending reporter and he was lodged in the cellar. 
His companions sent an explanation of the cir- 
cumstances to the Speaker, Mr. Manners Sutton, 
but at first he was disposed to treat the matter 
with more severity when he knew the offense had 
been committed by areporter. However, he was 
willing to discharge him on his making an apolo- 
gy through the sergeant. But here a fresh obsta- 
cle occurred. The stubborn Welshman, in his 
then excited state, held that it was derogatory to 
his dignity to apologize to any man living, and 
the baffied sergeant was obliged to carry back to 
the Speaker the non-success of his mission. But 
along with it he carried another missive from the 
other reporters, who did for their colleague what 
he refused to do for himself, and pleaded the 
license of St. David’s day as his excuse. This 
the Speaker was good-natured enough to accept, 
the Welshman was released, and he gaily mount- 
ed the stairs to the gallery, calling out to his 
companions to bear witness that he had made no 
apology. Such were some of the difficulties 
connected with obtaining admission; the diffi- 
culty of getting out and giving place to another 
was quite as great. It was impossible that a 
reporter should leave bis seat and cause confu- 
sion in the gallery when an orator was in the full 
flow of eloquence; he must wait till some halt 
occurred in the proceedings; and hence it would 
often happen that a reporter might be detained 
in his place for a full hour after he ought to have 
been relieved. It was provoking, too, that the 
more important the speech the longer he was 
likely to be engaged over his turn. Still, with 
all these disadvantages, as we are inclined to 
deem them, the system of reporting the debates 
by a succession of reliefs made way, and soon 
asserted its superiority over the single-handed 
style of Woodfall. That system could only have 
been a transitionary one ; it was not to be expected 
that Woodfall could have had a successor ; and be- 
sides, the growing demands for fullness, accuracy, 
and expedition could not have been met by the 
reports as he produced them ; but still the founda- 
tion of the modern style of reporting the debates 
must, in all fairness, be attributed to the practice 
of Memory Woodfall. 

“ While the Morning Chronicle was thus pro- 
ceeding on its road to fame, the Morning Post 
had started in the same career. It differed from 
the Chronicle in this, that while the one owed its 
success mainly to the exertions, industry, and 
ability of its editor, Mr. Perry, the specialty of 


the other lay in calling forth the talents of young 
and then obscure men, many of whom afterward 
became famous in their own generation, and 
whose memory is still green in ours.” 

The portrait of Mr. Woodfall is a subject for 
extended study. He had one of the most finely 
organized and exalted of constitutions. The 
temperament was very active, producing great 
clearness of thought, force of mind, and memory 
of facts, arguments, and of words rarely equaled, 
and never surpassed. The head was relatively 
large. He had great Concentrativeness and Firm- 
ness, and the head was broad, giving Caution and 
Secretiveness, which imparted retentiveness, the 
power to hold on and retain. Had it been his 
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to make the speeches, instead of reporting them, 
we donbt not many of them would have been 
vastly better than those he was obliged to report 
from the lips of others, He had the develop- 
ments of the historian in an eminent degree, and 
should have been connected with the higher 
departments of an original literary life, but the 
world is greatly indebted to bim for inaugurating 
a system of reporting which could not have been 
done except by a man of genius. 

In the portrait of Mr. Perry we find a very 
great development of the organ of Language, in 
the fullnees of the eye, and especially in the full- 
ness under the eye, which evince a remarkable 
memory of words and power of using language. 
On the forehead are several prominences, show- 
ing the organs of memory large. while his tem- 
perament was earnest, enthusiastic, and strong. 
We notice the expression of his countenance 
pretty strongly resembles the poet Burne, and 
thougb he might have lacked the vigor of Burns, 
he hud perhaps greater versatility. He had a 
pone spirit, if not talent to write poetry, and 

is early success as a writer is an excellent ex- 
ponent of his character as transmitted to us 
through his likeness. 

At another time, we will give portraits of Mr. 
Pitman, and other phonograpbic reporters, whose 
works are extensively circulated throughout the 
world. Phonographic Reporting affords one of 
the most promising fields for successful enterprise 
now open to young men. See advertisement for 
a list of the best books for learners. 
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[AU works noticed in Tne ParEenoLocicaL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.] 


In xls oF BATTLE AND POEMS oF THE 
Rebellion. By Howard Glyndon (Laura C. Redden). 
New York: Hood & IIoughtou. 1865. [Price $1.] 


Now that the days of mere musical Jingle are past, and 
the limpid woman’s rhymes read eo admirlugiy thirty 
years ago are respectfully declined entrance into standard 
periodicals, we know it must be for gond causo Laura 
Reddeu’s name is coming to be spoken gently in thousands 
of homes. 

In her the women of this war discover they have gained 
voice for the glowing souls, the sore sacrifice, and lack 
and longiog of loss which they bear in e:lent rooms, with 
no gift of personal expression. 

There is scarcely a war-atricken one in the land whose 
experience is not echoed, line for line, in some poem of 
hers. 

The best description, perhaps, of her peculiar style is, 
that if you know not ber own story, you feel sure you 
bave it in every poem of a certain claes you happen to be 
reading—it is so informed with pulsing human life. Iun- 
atinctively, 

“ As quick along the giowlng lines your kindling glances 


scan, . 
You nO doubt her heart's best blood in all the letters 
ran!“ 


Now you feel that bers is the moan for the soldier who 
died alone out io tbe dark and rain,” leaving ber the 
desolate world of bitter regrets for “the marriage-day 
never on earth to be.“ Again, she is the wife who, caste 
ing her husband off in doubt and jealous pride, learns 
her love’s eternity through his deeperate heroism in fight, 
and cries: 
“I tore his ring from my worthless hand, 
Denylvug my name of wife; 
But I wear him yet in my heart of hearts, 
And I love him with all my life!” 


And so, until you learo hers is the life chat, 


s! Silence bonnd, 

Renched blindly out its belpless hands, 
Craving the love and tenderness 

Which every soul demands.” 


And thus asking, found not only that, but power to thrill 
a nation with a voice beside which many a sweot one of 
woman's ls dumb indeed. 

Miss Redden’s utterances are the words of the heart's 
life as it is lived, Instead of those graceful, inconsequent 
fancies which form the staple of so much rhyme. 
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Look ING TOw ARD Sunset. By L. Maria 
Child. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1:65. [$1 78. 
The above ls the quaint title of a most attractive and 

instructive book, iutended more espocially to consolo and 

cteer those whose day of earth-life is drawing toward its 
close, and who, thereiore, are looking toward sunset.” 

The key-note of the whole is struck on the title-page, in 

the motto from Jean Paul Richter: 


„When tho sun is setting, conl fall ite gleams upon the 
earth, and the shadows leugtben; bul they all point ive 
ward the morning.” 


The work is made up of n largo number of distinct 
articles — prose and poetry — from the pens of various 
authora, among which not the least beautifal are those of 
Mrs. Child herself. Let all who travel the descending 
slopes of lifo take this book as a companion, 


Woopwarp’s Country Homers. By Geo. 
E. and F. W. Woodward. Now York: G. E. & F. W. 
Woodward, 1865. [Price %1 50.] 


The design of this work is to furolsh practical designs 
and plins adapted to the requirements of those who are 
about to baild or remodel and improve their country 
homes. The designs appear to be excellent, the descrip- 
tons clear, and the hints on building and improving 


judielous. 

Mornine Lecrures. By Andrew Jack- 
son Davis. New York: C. M. Plumb & Co. @3. 1565. 
This volume is made up of twenty discourses, delivered 

en Sunday mornings, before “the friends of progress,” as 

the author calls them, of tbe city of New York; “the 
subject-matter being drawn,” he says, from the inspira- 
tion given durigg the moments allotted to their delivery.” 

It will be read with interest, not only by the numerous 

friends and admirers of Mr. Davis, but by othe-s who feel 

an interest in the remarkable psychological phenomena 
presented in his case. 


New Music.—We have received from 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, New York, the following 
popttar pieces: Oh, Secd me the Flower from his 
Grave,” a ballad, by Mrs. E. A. Parkhurst; “ Juanita,” a 
duet, by Rimboult; “Did you Mean what you Said?” 
Song and chorus, by John S. Cox. 


New Booxs.—Among the late issues 
of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the follwing, all of which may be ordered through 
us, as in various ways and degrees valuable or interesting : 


Woops Ornsecr Lessons IN Botany; Leaves AND 
Frowenrs. With a Flora, prepared for beginners. $1. 


Campers’ ELEMENTS or ZooLoGY. Copiously Illus- 
trated. 21 5°. 

PouttioaL Manvas.. A Complete View of the Theory 
and Practice of the General and State Governments of 
the United States. $1 25. 


Tae Hann-Book or Dixixd; Or, Corpulency and 
Leanness Scient:fically Considered. Compriing the Art 
of Dining on Correct Principles consistent with Easy 
Digestion, the Avoidance of Corpuleney, and the Cure of 
Leanness; together with Special Remarks on these Bub- 
jects. By Brillat-Savarin, author of the Physiolug:e du 
Gout” 16mo., pp. 200. 81 25. 

Tue O1-Doxzavo or Wrest Virranta. A Full Descrip- 
tion of the Great Mineral Resources of West MA Slike the 
Kannwha Valiey, and the Country between the Ohio, the 
Haghes, and the Kanawha rivers. 16mo., pp. 86. 25 cts. 


Tax Aweeican Union Sprakrr, containing Standard 
and R-cent Selections in Pross and Poetry tor Recitation 
and Declamation in Schools, Academies, and Colleges, 
with Introouctory Remarks on Elocuiion, and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Jobn D. Philbrick. $2 25. 

Lxispax Moments oF Martua Haines Burr, of Nor- 
folk, Va. $1 25. i 

Tus Paciyico Monrmty. Tho second (February) num- 
ber of this new candidate for the patronage of the read- 
ing public more than fulfills the promise of the first. It is 

ubiished in New York, by David M. Guz'ay & Co., but 

devoted specially to the interests of the Pacific States 
and Territories, from whose people it should receive a 
genervus support. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—Was bon den Merren 
Fowler und Dells herausgegebene American 
Phrenological Journal and Life Illustrated“ {st 
der Vertretung von Calls Schaevellepre gewidmet 
und unterzieht sich dieser Aufgabe mlt groszem 
Geschick. V. T. Belletristisches Journal. 


LTaANsLATIOX.— The American Phrenological 
Journal, published by Fowler & Wells, is dedi- 
cated to the expounding of Gall's Science of the 
brain, which it performs with happy results.] 
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HISTORY OF THE STEAM-ENGINE. 


Peesons often get credit for discoveries and Inventions 
which are not their own. For example, the power of steam 
was known and applied by Hero, of Alexandria, 180 years 
before Christ. Still later, in 1612, Solomon de Caus, of 
Paris, experimented with this agent in London. In 1628, 
Giovanni Branca, of Loretto, experimented with it at 
Rome. In 1648, Torricelli, at Florence. In 1650, Otto 
Guericke, at Magdeburg. In 1663, the Marquls of Wor- 
cester, at London, put this power to practical use as an 
agent for pumping water, since which very litde improve- 
ment has been made in the same direction. In 1690, 
Deneys Papin, of Blois, at London. In 1698, Thomas 
Savery, also at London. In 1699, Guillaume Amontons, 
at Parie. Iu 1710, Thomas Newcomen, of Dartmouth, 
built bis first steam-engine at London, which he improved 
in 1718, In 1720, Leupold of Planitz conducted his experi- 
ments at Wittenberg. In 1775, Smeaton improved upon 
Neweomen’s engine, in one which he built at Chace 
Water, Eng. In 1782, James Watt, who took hold where 
all the others left off, built bis first rotative engine at 
Soho. In 1788, his single engine for pumping was built, 
quite similar to that of the Marquis of Worcester: and in 
1790 his improved rotative engine. In 1797, Ed. Cart- 
wright tried his skill at building a steam- engine in London. 
In 1802, James Watt built his bell crunk engine at Soho; 
and in the same year Fenton & Murray built an engine at 
Leeds. In 1807, Henry Maudsley; in 181°, James Wa't; 
and in 1823, Jacob Perkins, made still further improve- 
ments in tteam-cngines which they built in these respect- 
ive dates. 

Notwithstanding all the other stcam-engine inventors, 
the name of James Watt will be best known to posterity 
in connection therewith; yet be was neither the first, the 
second, nor the last. Tho Marquis of Worcester, in our 
judgment, was the first real inventor who applied that 
power in a practical manner to any useful purpose. 

One of the most important and useful of inventions con- 
nected with the steam-engine was made by a lazy boy. 
Ile was set t work the lever by which the steam was 
thrown first uoder and then over the piston-bead in the 
steam cylinder. It was tiresowe for him to work this lever 
at every stroke of tho engine, and he rigged a string to a 
part of the engine which by its motion would work the 
lever, and thus work the “cut off.” Having done this he 
could play marbles with the boys near the engine-house 


while bis work went on by means of this contrivance. 
In-tead of praise and reward for his skill, he was flogged, 
and h's ingenious though rude apparatus cast aside and 
he set again to his sleepy task. 

The reader will see on every engine an apparatus for 
working the “cut off,” or shifting the steam from one side 
to the other of the psston-head. This boy was flogged for 
opening the eyes of the world to this valuable invention, 
and millions on millions of dollara have since been saved 
by it, and many fortunes made by the inventors of different 
styles of cut off.” 


—— — 
PETROLEUM. 


We have, so far, refrained from saying anything on this 
exciting topic, although our opinion of this or that sec- 
tion or company has been frequently asked, We prefer 
to spend our whole time in those duties more particularly 
connected with the management of our own buslness; but 
considering ourselves, to a certain extent, the servants of 
the public, we have taken occasion to look up the matter 
a little, and have come to the following conclusions: 

lst. That petroleum has been known in all ages, since 
the rock poured out rivers of oll unto Job; but it has been 
of but litile use to the world until recently. 

2d. That the supply is probably as abundant as that of 
coal or iron, 

8d. That, like many of the other hidden treasures of the 
earth, it has been brought into use, not by accident, but 


because the time uf its utility, as set in the great cyclo of 
events, had arrived. 

4th. That much of the “oll fever” now prevalent, epl- 
demic, and contagious, is speculation, and nothing else. 

Sth. That out of the immense number of oil companies 
in the country, not more than one in ten has a sound 
financial basis. 

6th. That nine in every ten stockholders not “in the 
ring,” pay ten times as much for their stock as it is 
worth. 

Tth. That wild lands in Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Michigun, where no oll has been found, but which 
only show good surface indications,” are not worth a 
thousand dollars an acre. 

Sth. That you are certain that oll will be produced from 
any tract, only when you see it running. 

9th. That everybody had better use their money to pay 
their debts than to invest it In oil stock. 

10th. But if you have a little spare capital that wouldn't 
be missed if you should lose {t, and you are willlog to take 
the chances, petroleum offers a fine field for you to try 
fortune in. If you are not posted, hand your orders to 
some friend to fill for you according to his best Judgment, 
but do not blame him if you draw a blank. Tou can get 
shares in companies at all prices, from five to one hundred 
dollars, 

We have had occasion to rejoice with some of our 
friends in the success of their oil operations, who, being 
also friends of Phrenology, are now better enabled to give 
a helping hand to the furtherance of the science, and shall 
be very giad to learn that many more are in the same con- 
dition. And in this, as in other things, we siand ready to 
give our best services to those desiring to make investe 


ments. If friends at a distance choose to remit to us, we 
will place their money according to our best Judgment, 
leaving the results to be shown in the future, promising 
nothing, hoping wuch, 
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QUESTIONS oF GENERAL INTEREST” will be an- 
swered in this department. Wehave no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be drtef 
and distincit’y stated, we will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “Best Tuovcuts” solicited. 

Ax Onpce FoR Books, JOURNALS, etc., must be 
wrtiten on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart 
ment — To CorresPonDEents—and communications for 
the Editor, musi be written on BEPA RATE blips. 


Horn, Hop. Exovcu !—We are receiving such 
a flood of questions, on such an endicss variety of subjects, 
that we are almost overwhelmed. We did not anucipate 
such an avalanche, nor can we take time to answer one 
tenth of the queries that are put tous, Why, they come 
in pages of ſoolscap, closely written, and on every con- 
ceivable topic. Let the curious remember that it is much 
easier to ask tban to answer questions, and that there are 
from 25,060 ty 80, 600 subscribers, all of whom have equal 
claim on the Editor’s time and attention. Mako your 
questions very brief. Write them on a slip by themselves, 
and only on subjects connected with or related to topics 
embraced in our Prospectus. We do not propose to dis- 
cuss abstract theology, medicine, or anything not “in our 
line.” 

BREaTHING TnnOUOH THE Noss.—J. P. S. The 
paragraph on p. 108 of the December number (1864) was 
copied from another paper just as it stood. It is easier, 
in going through with the exercise recommended, to draw 
in the air thruugh the mouth, but we should not advise a 
person with weak lungs or sensitive bronchial tubes to do 
it where tho air is cold; and anywhere the exercise must 
be performed with caution at firat by the invalid. We re- 
peat the general rule: BREATHE TH ROC R THE Nosr 
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TRI INFLUENCE OF OCCUPATION, ETC.—We are 
born with a certain organization and certain tendencies 
which, if not interfered with, give the firat direction to 
our lives, and indicate the profession or pursuit for which 
we are best adapted, but external circumstances may turn 
us out of the course we would naturally have pursued, and 
we may adopt a pursuit quite different from the one fr 
which we were originally best fitted ; and this pursuit will 
react upon our character; so, while organization, when 
we are left free to choose, determines profession, profes- 
sion when adopted eff. cts, in its turn, the organization ! 
Sir Astley Cooper or Valentine Mott could not probably 
have become Napoleons, but they might have been 
soldiers instead of surgeons, in which case their heads 
and characters would have been to a certain extent modi- 
fied. The internal force and the outward pressure must 
both be considered in studying the signs of character. 


PHoNOGRAPHER.— If you can now write from 75 
to 100 words a minute, you may, with practice, reach 
from 150 to 175—when you can turn it to account as a 
reporter in the courts, legislatures, or on the press. You 
should improve your longhand and your spelling. Perse- 
vere, 

FOREKNOWLEDGE OF Gop —-FREE-AGENCY OF MAN. 
I can not see how the foreknowledge of God and the 
free-agency of man can be reaeserted. If he knew when 
and where I would be born, and when I would die, and 


what would be my destiny, what is this but prede-tina- 
tion, and bow can I change it? Ans. We suppose the 


duck feels free and is free to go into the water, and since 
ehe gladly cho -es to do it, it makes no difference with 
her about the foreknowledge which allowed her to be 
hatched near the water. In a certain sphere, man is free; 
beyond that, he is not free. Men organicaily differ; and 
the responsibility of each man, we suppose, is measured 
by his capacity, all things considered. Man is born man 
without his consent, nor does he choose he time or place 
of dis birth. This is fatality; and he has endowments 
adapting bim to his duties, privileges, and reaponsibilities, 
and it is Just as easy for one man to do his duty as it is for 
another, because each has duties exac:ly corresponding 
to his talents; in short, to what be is, 


In Press —J. F. K. The new work on Physi- 
ognomy will be announced in the JOURNAL as soon as 
ready. Part I. is out, and Part II. is now printing. 


LarGe- HEAD ZD Iprots.—A correspondent is 
puezled to understand the case of an idiot having a very 
large head with more than an ordinary development at 
the upper part of the forehead, whose actions are 
characteristic of total idiocy, and asks if this is not in 
contradiction to the teachings of Phrenology? Of 
course not. The brain is unhealtby, increased in size, 
perhaps, by an accumulation of water in the skull. We 
have known mapy such Instances, 

The size of the brain “in health” is a measure of 
power; but an overgrown head is generally an indication 
of disease; it is certainly abnormal. 


Heaps or Women.— What size is large, depends 
upon the size of the person. If she weighs one hundred 
and ten pounds, twenty-two Inches is large ; ifshe weighs 
one hundred and seventy pounds, twenty-three inches is 
large. What are calied deep-set e yes is produced generally 
by an overhanging forehead, which indicates reflective 
intellect. If the lower part of the forebead is large, it in- 
dicates large perceptive faculties. A large-sized head, 
with a healthy body and brain, indicates mental power 
generally. Where the health is good and the body auf- 
ficiently large to support the brain, persons will possess 
strength of mind accordingly. 


APPETITE. — Because Alimentiveness is very 
large, it does not follow that the other propensities must 
be the same. See “Education Complete,” or The Self- 
Instructor,” for the definition and fanctton of Vitativeness. 


Mepicat Apvice.—G. D. C. State your case 
fally—we can not prescribe without definite statements. 
Read our “ Special List.” 


A Question IN Oprics—W. S. writes: When 

I am on the bay or sea shore, or out on the flats at low 
water, I can not distinguish my most intimate uaint- 

‘ ence from a stranger, till he gets very near me. I can’t 


account for it; Iam not nearsighted. Why is it so? I 
have heard others speak of it also. Can you explain it.” 


Ans. On the water or on the flats you have no background 
for the object you | ok at, except the sky or far distant 
land, and this has the effect to change the appearance of 
the object looked at. Engravings with no tinted back- 
ground look very different from one with a tint to contraat 
with the features. A man on a mast, or roof of a honse, 
with the giariog light of the sky as a background, would 
hardly be known to his friends at a little distance. 


SappLer.—Write poetry if you can, and stick 
to your trade. Poetry will not keep the pot boiling,” or 
the “wolf from the door.” It is only the distinguished 
poets who can make their profession support them. If 
you write poetry well, perhaps you might write somethlog 
else. Consult some literary person who knows what you 
can do. 

CEREBRAL CHANGES.—The increase in one group 
of orgens, which have been much exercised, render 
others, not much exercised, less conspicaous. Chang- 
ing your occupation, you will probably fiad a marked 
change in your own developments in the course (f a 
few years. 

Macaw S. M.— Tou can put a wrapper on the 
JOURNAL, with a (wo-cent stamp attached, and address it 
to any post-office in Great Britain or Ireland. 


Who 1s Dr. Crane ?— We hear of the manipula- 
tions of a vulgar person with secession proclivities, now 
perambulatiog the West as a phrenologist. Where he 
belongs we do not know. Previous to the rebellion we 
heard of his pompous operations in the South. Since 
then, till now, he had been quite obscure. Ho now turns 
up “out West.“ To hear him talk, one would suppose the 
world belonged to bim. He will “blow his own trum- 
pet” for the amusement of the great unwashed.” Sen- 
sible people will judge him without further aid from us. 


Memorny—How 10 Curtivats IT. Ist. By right 
liviog, eating, drinking, sleeping, exercising, étc. 2d. 
By attention. 3d. By the use of the facultics, See the 
little book on Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 
which forms a part of “ Education Complete.” When im- 
paired by disease, the mind may reguin its former vigor, 
if not too far gone. When the system has been dosed and 
drugged by polsons, it may be impossible to completely 
eradicate them, in which case memory will be poor. 


Proræsoe B. B. WIILIAUs, the original 
psychologist.” Correspondeuts in Philadelphia ask us 
to state what we know of the qualifications of this person 
to teach Phrenology. In reply, we have only to say, we 
do not know where nor when he became a “professor,” 
nor have we ever seen his diploma. He may be very 
honorable and very learned; but we are not authorized 
public detectives, and prefer not to serve in the capacity of 
police. We are not aware that “ Prof.” B. B. W. ever 
before made any pretensions to £ knowledge of Phrenol- 
ogy, though we had heard of some of his exploits as an 
animal magnetizer. 


Musro.—It is extremely doubtful if at the age 
of 40 years you could improve a naturally deficient organ 
of music to extent sufficient to compensate for the time it 
would consume. Music and other studies should be com- 
menced in youth, when ali the organs are more susceptible 
to cultivation, and when time is not so valuable. 


Lop-Srpep Hzaps.—‘‘ Is one side of the brain 
the exact counterpart of the other? What is the cause of 
lop-sided heads and faces?’ Ans. There are few, very 


few evenly formed heads—all the organs of the brain are 
double, the same as most of those of the body; we have 
two feet, two hands, two eyes, two ears, etc.: so of the 
organs of the brain; and it is usually the case that those 
of one side are larger than those of the other. One cause 
may be, permitting the child to lie on one side more than 
the other when an infant, and when the brain is taking 
on its form. Another cause may be, that we use one side, 
the right, more than the left; there are doubtless other 
causes which aid in producing lop-sided brains and lop- 
sided minds. There are very few who are built on exact 
mathematical principles now-a-days. But our moral and 
spiritual obtusenese and lop-sidedness are quite as great as 
that of the brain, and these may be classified and graded, 


from the philosopher to the fool, from saint to sinner, and 
from the sane to the insane. Reader, how is it with you? 
can you see straight? are you quite sure? Wiser men than 
you have been mistaken. Look at yourself phrenologi- 
cally. 

A Lirrte Flower Parnter.—The specimens of 
drawing and painting executed by the little gir] without 
instructions, which a subscriber has been kind enough to 
send us, indicate an aptnees that may be fostered into a 
decided talent; but we can not determine from them 
alone whether the child will make an artist or not. An 
examination of her head would be a better tes}. Foster 
her taste. Drawing and painting are desirable accome 
plish ments even if one do not become an artist. 


Heap Measurewents—I_ N. M., M.D. What is 


the proper distance from the opening of the ear, and what 
the wiath and length, in a head measuring 23 inches? 


Ans.—We do not have these measurements in tables, 
but from some recently made, the following wilt be found 
not far from the average. The female head is about one 
inch less in circumference, and the several measurements, 
in most cases, are Jess. 


Circumference of head.. cece 23 inches. 
Individuality to Parental Lore. q * 
Destructiveness to Destructiveness. ............ Bf “ 
Ear to Individual eee e 
Ear to Comparison e 
Ear to Benevolence . W . 50 « 
Ear to VeneratioVuu. ereere M M 
Ear to Firmness. ....... cece ccccceccccccccncees 581 * 
Ear to Seif-E- tem. 515 
Ear to Parental Lore serasa hi “ 
Cautiousness to Caution3ness.......sssoss 5 


We will endeavor to give answers to your other in- 
quiries at another time, 


Frer Masonry AND Opp FELLOW- 
suip.—In the advertising department may be found a list 
of books explanatory of these myeteries. We have no 
fellowabip with secret orders of any sort, and can find 
quite enough otherwhere whieh is mysterious and past 
our finding out, But there are the books for those who 
want them. 


Can the Anatomy and Philosophy of Expres- 
sion,” by Sir Charles Bell, be obtained ? If so, what ts the 
price? [The work is out of print.] Courtahip— which fs 
the best system for a young man to adopt? To keep com- 
pany with a variety of the opposite sex, or walt till be has 
arrived at mature age, and finds himself provided with ap- 
parent affluent circumstances to give the proper education 
and nurture to his progeny, then choose a partner who 
is physiologically, phronologically, and physiognomically 
suited to him? [He should wait.) What does the burn- 
ing of the cheeks, either right or left, mean? [See Jan. 
No.) What does the burning of the ears mean? Either 
right or let? [Ditto.] What does the ringing lo either of 
the ears mean? (A disordered condition.) Why don’t 
Messrs. Fowler and Wells give their portraits and biogra- 
phies ln the Jounna.? ey b Bashfulness, 
its cauee end cure? [See Jan. No.] Blushing? ([Ditto.] 
Odd women. There is a woman in this county who bas 
been confined to her room and for years; whetber 
she bas been so from birth, I do not know—but there she 
is, whining and lamenting continually. What is the cause 
of this? [The poor thing is ill. We can not guess” the 
cause without fuller particulars.) Would the editor give 
the portraits of President and Vice-President and mem- 
bers of the Congress of tbe Southern Confederacy? [Yes, 
when they repent their sins, or get their just deserts. } 
Would vou discuss the questions, education or no educa- 
tion? [No, for there is but one side to it.] Would yoa 
discuss the question, trade, or no trade. [Yes, and here 
are both sides, “ civilization and barbarism.”}] What is 
the cause of the general winking of the eyes? [We give 
it up.] To what country and nation does the gorilla be- 
long, and what is his history? (Africa; ape, or monkey. 
He is simply an animal.) How soon will your work on 
“ Physiogoomy” be ready for distribution: o Ist and 2d 

arts will be ready the present month—other parts shortly.) 
s there a work entitled “The Life of the Female Mor- 
mous?” If so, what is the priced {Don’t know.] Is 
there any scientific rule by which a dead body may be 
found in the water after it has been drowned? [We toink 
not. It has been said that an obstinate man would drift 
up stream.) What was ‘“‘Lerna?” And what does the 
term, men defied him who rid Lerna from ite bydra” 
mean ? one is the name of the place where Hercules 
destroyed the hydra—a serpent with nine heads.] What 
does the word carte de visite mean? [A smail photo- 
graphic likeaese—literally, “ visiting card. ] 


Our correspondent will please pardon these very brief 
answers. By consulting his dictionary he may save him- 
self the trouble of asking, and us from answering, at least 
many similar questions. 

WRITING FOR THE Press.--L. S. Certainly, 
you may succeed in writing articles which would be inter- 
esting and profitable, provided you choose your subjects 
judiciously, and treat them in an earnest, straightforward, 
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hearty way; but we advise no one, unless drawn toward 
it by an irresistible attraction, to make writing a profes- 
tion. The pen is a very pleasant and useful servant, 
bat a hard master. Very few, comparatively, make wri- 
ting profitable. We can not Judge by what we have eeen 
in what depar:ment you would best suceeed. Your other 
question we are not able to answer at present. 


SNAKE IN THE StomacH, oR WHat’? We are able 
to throw no light on the singular case mentioned by our 
correspondent. 

Tae Germ or ALL Lire.—R. F. Your ques- 
tion is no doubt a very simple one, but human knowledge 
has not yet reached the development which would enable 
us or any one to answer it. —— ' 

T. L. W. should never send money to lottery 
agents. 

MaRRIIAOE.—A difference of a few years is no 
objection. Dark complexions match well with the blonde. 


F. L. S —The cause of the bee building its 
cells in regular hexagonal form is doubles an instinct im- 
planted in it by the Creator; but we may say it acts la the 
matter through Form and Constructivencse. The same 
principle applies to the flight of the cranes and the wild 
geese 
_ Newt Gwynse was one of the mistresses of 

Charles II., and died in 1687. She lived in dissolute times, 
and was no worse than msny others born and reared under 
more favorable circumstances. 


Q. 8.—1. Excessive mental application creates 
a tendency to wakefulness, and is exceedingly inimical to 
health. AU excesses should be avoided. 2. The hair in- 
dicates character by indicating temperament, which great- 
ly affects mental manifestation. 8. We may perhaps pub 
lish the table of contents of the Hand-Books” and 
t- Education Complete” at some future time. 


Jupema@ Caaracrer.—P. K S, when ordering 
our new work on Physlognomy, says: Being a firm bo- 
liever in tho science, and having always made it my guide 
in judging character, without failing in a single instance, 
I wish to have your book. 


Tuar Nose.—A. J. M. We occasionally meet 
with cases in which there is an apparent contradiction 
between the indications of the head and those of the face. 
A more perfect knowledge of both, and of the real char- 
acter of the person in whom they occur, would, probably, 
reconcile them. We can not speak definitely of the case, 
you mention without more definite knowledge. 


Tak SovL.—A. G. N. Of the essence and na- 
tore of the soul iteelf we know nothing. Science enables 
us to study ju manifestations while in the body, and 
revelation enlightens us in regard to its future destiny. 
Beyond this we know nothing. 


TEMPERAMENT AND Marriace.—C. S. The tem- 
peraments are not arranged as contrasts or opposites. 
Each differs from the others, but does not stand in direct 
opposition. Ia relation to matrimony, however, the Vital 
and the Motive may both be considered as opposites of the 
Mental and of each other. The Vital temperament favors 
early matarity of body, and the Mental early maturity of 
mind. 

Tux TestH.—Druggist. The cause of the de- 
cay of your teeth is probably an inherited defect in their 
organic structure, in which oase it can not be prevented, 
though it may perhaps be retarded by attentions to all the 
conditions of health and cleanliness. 


Penwansury.—Subscriber. The specimens do 
credit to your skill in the use of the pen, and we have no 
doubt you will succeed as a teacher, if you have the 
necessary energy and perseverance. 


Lovis Naro.eon.—Pittsburger. We have no 
confidence whatever in the interpretations of prophecy 
put forth by toe author referred to. Tbe most charitable 
conclusion in regard to his book is, that it was written 
under the influence of monomania, or partial insanity. 
In regard to table-tipping, we are no wiser than others, 
and have no new theory to offer. 


Publishers Department. 


To Conrrisutors.—We hereby ac- 
knowledge, with thanks to the writers, the reception of 
the following communications: “ What bas Phrenology 
Done for Me?” by F. E. 8.; ‘ Habits,” Love,“ and 
“Tdeality and Sublimity,” by J. I. D. B.; With the Beau- 
tiful,” by 8. R.; Ben Merwin, by J. G. C.: A Smile,” 
by L. L.; More Beyond,“ Philanthropists,” and Per- 
secution,” by —— (Oxf rd); Squire Ball,” by A. T. E.; 
“Human Life,” by A. P.; Immortality“ by J. W. W.; 
“Dead” and “Sonnet” by Coillie Wellington We must 
repeat what we have so often sald before, that we can 
publish but a small portion of the matter received from 
our generous contributors, and that what we do ultimately 
find room for, often has to wait for months. Be patient, 
and we wili do the best we can to promote the greatest 
good of the greatest number”—readers as well as centrib- 
ators. 

„% CHEROKEE Mxpicixxs.“ — This journal has 
given no indorsement to any medicines sold under the 
above title, and the use of our name in connection there- 
with is an Imposition. 


We may add. most of the “‘nn-care-no-pay” doctors, and 
most of those who make the infirmities of indiscreet young 
men a specialty, are awindlers and impostors. We iaciude 
those who issue pamphiete, under the title of Howard 
Associations, with the rest. Beware of them. 


THe NINTH NATIONAL Bank OF THE 
Crry or New Yorx—Joszru U. Orvis, President—J. T. 
HIL, Cashier—has been one of the most enterprising and 
successful agents for the various Government loans. Over 
fifty million dollars have been placed in the hands of the 
people through its agency within nine months, and it now 
advertises to furnish the 7-80 notes by express, free of 
charge, in all parts of the country. Its object is patriotic, 
and the high reputation of its officers, as well as its capi- 
tal of a million dollars, is a sure guarantee the 7-80’s sub- 
scribed for through its agency will be promptly forwarded. 


MiscEtLANEOvus Booxs.—lIn addition 


to our various works on Phrenology, Physiology, Anato- . 


my, Medicine, Hydropathy, and Phonograpby, we have a 
great variety of books (old and new) on all subjects — 
Poetry ond Prose, books of Travel, History, Biography, 
ete.—whbich will be supplied at a discount. Parties wish- 
ing to enlarge or replenish their libraries, may select at 
prices from 25 to 80 per cent. below publishers’ rates. We 
have no catalogues of this miscellancous stock. Some of 
the books are somewhat faded or shop - worn, though the 
print of all is good. 


Maxine up CLuns.—W. W. S., writing 
from Missouri, inclosing a club of subscribers, eaye: It 
was lees trouble to make upa club for the A. P. J. thie 
year, than for any other paper I have ever ried.” 

This is encouraging. The same is true of other co- 
workers in other places. We may here state that new 
subscribers are coming in constantly, and we are enabled 
to supply back numbers to January, the beginning of the 
volume. By lending the numbers, your neighbors will be 
able to judge the merits of she JovENAL, and thus induced 
tu subscribe. Our lady friends are among our most effi- 
cient advocates and agents. 


Penmansnip.— One of the finishing 
accomplishments, of either lady or gentleman, is a plain 
and elegant handwriting. Whatever aids the general 
public in attaining this, is worthy of commendation ; and 
for this reason we are inclined to notice favorably the 
system of Babbittonian Penmanship now being extensively 
introduced. This is presented by copies on slips of card- 
board, on the back of which the fuli instructions are 
printed and explained. The whole work, consisting of 90 
eopies on cardboard alipa, iusirated by 60 weodculs and 
a chart, is sent post-paid for $1 50. 


Marre Sucar.—A sugar-making sub- 
scriber in Michigan asks if we will exchange 15 or 20 
copies of the A. P. J. for the real saccharine. In answer 
to which we would say, certainly, and glad of the chance. 
Our phrenologival household are as fond of the M. B. as 


$ 
you can be of the A. P. J. So please send on the sugar 
and we will send the Journals. 


Encoursacine.—A subscriber writes 
us from Vermont: “I have become very much interested 
in the PR NXOLOOIOAL Jougnat. I never take it up witb- 
out learning something, and I never put it down without 
thinking I will try to be a better man.” 

[This is praise enough, and we feel our responsibilities 
increased ia proportion as the JuuzNaL may ald in 
strengtbenipg all good resolutions, aud in directing the 
steps of readers in the righ? course.] 


Gove Ur.—We hear of sales being 


made for back volumes of the JourxwaL at high prices. 
The volume for 1863, in which the articles on Physiog- 
nomy were commenced, was recently sold by a subscriber 
for $10. A good interest on his investment. 


Lire Warne FoR A Lover.—L. L S., 


writing for a missing number of the JoumNalL, says: 
“ Awaiting its coming is much like awaiting a lover, and a 
disappointment the same—a Iiitle too grave a misfortune 
to tolerate.” 


ENIGMAS. We have received hundreds 


of answers to the Enigma in our February issue; also a 
large number of new enigmas, some of which we may 
insert at some future time. 


“ Orp Erzs mane New.”—In our reply to correspond- 
ents who felt aggrieved, under this head, in the March 
number, we simply gave expression to several complaints 
and inquiries sent us by subscribers, without knowing or 
naming venders of instruments or of medicines. We are 
now informed by the gentleman who advertises an instru- 
ment called the Eye Sharpener, under the title of Old 
eyes made new,” that it le not a humbug, but a very differ- 


ent thing from eye up,“ advertised years ago by other 


parties. Hearing much complainct in regard to these, and 
knowing nothing of the Eye Sharpener,” we naturally 
supposed it to be the same thing under a new name. If 
there be known to man a method by which optical infirm!- 
ties may be modified or overcome, and old eyes made new, 
we beg the inventor to proclaim it from all the house-tops, 
for the benefit of all old eyes; we will not throw a straw 
in his way. But we reiterate our protest against all quack 
nostrums, patent medicines,and slopas with which the coun- 
try is flooded. Experiment with your eyes if you will, but 
spure your stomach, and save your lives, 


OBITUARY. 


Dren, in Sturbridge, Mass., on the Weh of February, 
1865, Deacon Joux PuHILitirs, aged 104 years, 7 montha, 
and 36 daye. 

A biographical sketch of this aged man, together with 
his pbrenological character, was published in this Jove- 
wat, Vol. XXXII., p. 28, and an a*cuunt of his voting at 
tbe lust Presidential election, in the January number of the 
current volume. He ever enjoyed good health up to a few 


weeks previous to his death. He then contracted a severe 


cold, which settled into an influenz:, undermining his sp- 
petite, and terminating bis life on Saturday evening, Feb. 
25th, avout nine o'clock. He possevsed great vigor of con- 
stitution, practiced great regularity in sll Ais operations, 
and observed strictly the laws of tempera ce in all his 
habita. Frugal and industriove, he secure» all that this 
world can give, and lived a happy, contented hfe, and has 
gone down to the grave like a shock of corn well matured 
and ripe for the harvest. 

Tho funeral services were attended in the Congrega- 
tional church in Sturbridge, oo Tuesday, Feb. 28th. at 
eleven o’clock a.x. Rev. Mr. Stearns, of the Baptist, and 
Rev. M. B. Augier, of the Congregationel, church, officl- 
ated, when aud where a large congregation assembled to 
pay the last tribute of respect to this veneradle man. The 
scene and services were very appropriate and deeply im- 
pressive. 

In the death of Deacon Phillips the family are berefi of 
an honored father; the town, of an estecmed and venera- 
ble citizen; the church, of a bright example; and the 
whole community, of a valued friend. 
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Anvertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS We can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Mast reach us by the 19th of the month. 


N 


RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, MD., 
258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 


ROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER- 
CURE, 68 and 65 Coiumbia Street, 
corner of Cranberry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This es'ablishment is located between 
Fulton and Wall Street Ferries, on the far- 
famed Brookivn Heights, overlooking the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, and is one 
of the most delightful residences for Patients 
and Boarders that can be found, being very 
convenient of access to the business part of 
New York. and yet so situated as to be free 
from its noise and covfusion. 

Facilities are here afforded for a thorough 
course of hygienic treatment, which em- 
braces the use of those agencies that the 
latest investigations have proved to be the 
most efficacious, inc'uding strict attention to 
diet, rest of mind and body; the European 
system of Hypropatny, which combines 
with the ordinary water tr-atment, judi- 
clously applied, the still more potent action 
of the Turxisn Barn; the Swenisn Move- 
MENT Core, and the various ELECTRICAL 
eh spay i 

he Tvexwn Barns of the Establishment 
have recently been enlarged and Improved. 
in order to accommodate the ificreasing de- 
mand for their benefits aud luxuries. For 
terms, ete., address, 5 ‘ 
CHAS, H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


ABONIO BOOKS. 
4 ape 
TEXT-BOOK OF MASONIC JURIS- 
PRUDENCE, illustrating the Laws 
of Freemasonry............. 00-00: 
MANUAL OF THE LODGE; 
Monitorial Instructions ........... : 
BOOK OF THE CHAPTER; or In- 
structions in the Degrees of Mark. 
Past and Moet Excellont Master and 


Royal Are nr cece 175 
THE FREEMASON’3 MONITOR ... 1 50 
THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTO- 

RY OF MASONRY.......... ...... 100 
FREEMASON'S HAND-BOOK..... . 1 00 
DIGEST OF MASONIC LAWS...... 2 25 


A FAMILIAR TREATISE on the 
Principles of Practice of Masonic 
Jurieprudence......... ee re 1 

BOOK OF THE COMMANDERY, 
containing a List of the Orders of 
Masonic Knighthood .............. 75 

MASONIC ODE3 AND POEMS...... 8 00 

MORGAN ON MASONRY ........... 60 

THE CONSTITUTION, HISTORY, 
Lawp, Charges, Orders, Regulations, 
and Usages of Accepted Freema- 
sous, By Anderson, 1724u........... 5 00 


ICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD, hav- 
ing a regular rale of Twenty-five 
Thousand Copies a Year. 

It is superior in exerllence to all other 
“ M-thods,” and THE BOOK THAT EV- 
ERY PUPIL NEEDS for the acquirement 
of a thorough knowledge of Pianoforia 
praying) It is adapted to alt Grapes or 

UITION. from the iualimental Studies of 
the youngest to the Siudies and Exercises 
of Advanced Pupils. Two editions are 
parine ove adopting American, the other 

orcign Fingering. When the work is or- 
dered, if no pref-rence is designated, the 
edition with American Fingeriug will be 


ay 
ex 


Ze sore that in ordering it von are 
N in spec'fyieg the New Method.” 
rice 88 75. Mailed, post- paid to any ad- 
dress. Sold by all Music Dealers. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
It Publishers, Boston. 


OUSEKEEPERS WILL FIND AT 
49s Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas 
Hotel, the 


WORLD'S CLOTHES DRYER, 


-the same en extensively sold at, and in 
ald of, the great Sanitary Fairs—a machine 
they would not part with for five times ite 
cost afer using it. Many thousands bave 
been sold in Lo, don. Will be get up, and 
warranted to give satisfaction. Please call 
and exemine, Circulars sent free. Address 
as abova. GALE & CO. 


TS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Frepergtox 8. Winston, President. 


Office, Nos, 144 and 146 Broadway, 
Corner Liberty Street, New York. 


WET INOREASE IN Osi ASSETS LAST YEAR, 
$1,770,149 87. 


Assets, February 1, 1865. . . . . $12,285,407 86 

Premiums recelved during the 
year 1864. ........... ccc eee $1 

Interest received during the 
year 18... eaves 915,281 84 


$2,319,866 50 


Invested in U. 8. Stocks....... $4,915,921 25 
Bonds and Mortgage and Real 


state.. o . 5,627,991 18 
Cash on hand and in Bank. . . . 1,023,724 25 
Due from Agents. - 81,973 05 


Interest accrued not due, de- 


f-rred premiums, etc........ 485,993 18 


112,28, 7 86 


This Company offers peculiar advantages 
to those wishing to insure, as wiil be seen 
in circulars, to be had on application, by let- 
ter or otherwise, to the head office, or to the 
Company's Agents. 


All the policies of this Company partic!- 
pate in the surplus premiums, which have 
exceeded those of any other Company. 


Life, Endowment Assurance, and Sur- 
vivorship Annuity Polielos are issued on 
favorable terms. 


The rates of premium are lower than those 
of most companies. 


Particular attention is called to the table 
of rates, by ton annual instaliments. recently 
adopted by this Company, for eudowments 
payable st death or on attaining specified 
ages, which present uvequaled attractions, 
e ther as an investmont, or as n provision in 
case of premature death. 


The Officers and Insurance Commit- 
tee have recommended tbat a dividend or 
distribution of surplus premiums among 
policy holders be made at the close of the 
present fiscal year, and annually thereafter. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Frederick 8. Winston, Millard Fillmore, 
Alex. W. Bradford, John V L. Pruyn, 
Oliver H. Palmer, David Hoadley, 
William Moore Samuel E. Sproalle, 
Henry A Smythe, Robert H. McCurdy, 
Samuel M. Cornell, William V. Brady, 
Tsane Green Pearson, Luc'us Robinson, 


W. E. Dodge, Martin Bates, Jr., 
W. Smith Brown, George S. Coe, 
William Betis, Richord Patrick, 


Wm. K. Strong, 
William H. Popham, 
John Wads worth, 
John E. Develin, 
Ezra Wheeler, 


John P. Yelverton, 
Wm. M. Vermitye, 
Wiriam A. Haines, 
Alfred Edwarda, 
Wellington Clapp, 
Nathaniel Hayden, Seymour L. Husted, 
M. M. Freeman, John M. Stuart, 
Samuel D. Babcock, Alonzo Child. 


ISAAC ABBATT. 
Secretaries | THEO. W. MORRIS, 


Actuery, SHEPPARD HOMANS. 
Cashier, FRED. M. WINSTON. 


Med'eal Examiners, 


MINTURN POST. M.D., 
ISAAC L. KIP, M.D. 


WILLIAM BETTS. LL.D. 
Counsel { Hon LUCIUS ROBINSON. 


Attorney, RICHARD A. McCURDY. 


Applications and communications from 
Persons in the undermentioned States, to 
be through General Agents in their respec- 
tive districts. 


F. RATCHFORD STARR, General Agent 
at Pniladelpbia, for the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Delaware. 


NALE REMINGTON, General Agent at 
Fall River, tor the New England States. 


H. B. MERRELL, Genoral Ag-nt at De- 
troit, Michigan, for the States of Michigan 
Indiana, Lilinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, an 
Minnesotas. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, General Agent at 
Newark, for tho State of New Jersey. 4, 1¢ 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 


SEWING-MACHINE 


y ERE AWARDED THE HIGHEST 
Premiums over all Competitors, at 
the following State and County Fairs of 1863. 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 
Ist Premium for Family Machine. 
Ist Premium for Manufacturing Machine, 
1st Premium for Machine Work. 
VEEMONT STATE FAIR. 
lst Premium for Family Machine. 
Ist Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
Ist Premitm for Machine Work. 
IOWA STATE FAIR. 
Ist Premium for Family Machine, 
Ist Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
Ist Premium for Machine Work. 
MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 
Ist Premium for 1 Macbine. 
Ist Premium for Mur ufaeiuring Machine. 
Ist Premium for Machine Work. 
NO PATEA IR. 8 
at Premium for Machine for all purposes. 
Ist Premium for Machine Work? 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR. 
1st Premium f.e Manufacturing Machine. 
1st Premium for Machine Work. 
OREGON STATE FAIR. 
ist Premjum for Family Machine. 
1st Premium fur Machine Work. 
INDIANA STATE FAIR. 
1st Premium for Machine for all purposes. 
Ist Premium for Machine Work. 
KENTUCKY STATE FAIR. 
let Premium fur Machine for all purposes. 
Ist Premium for Mnenine Work. 
OHIO STATE FAIR. 
let Premium for Machine Work. 
CHITTENDEN Co. (Vr.) AdL Boo. 
let Premium for Family Machine. 
Ist Premium for Manufacturing Macbino. 
Ist Premium for Machine Work. 
CHAMPLAIN VALLEY (Vr.) Acu'L. 800. 
1st Premium for Family Machine. 
Ist Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
ist Premium for Machine Wor 
Queens Co. (N. Y.) AGR'L Soc. 
1st Premium for Family Machine. 
let Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
Ist Premium for Machine Work. 
Frank iin Co. (N. Y ) Farr. 
lst Premium for Family Machine, 
Ist Premium for Manvfaciuring Machine. 
MEcHANIcy INstITUTE (PA) FAIR. 
int Premium for Machine for all purposes. 
ist Premium for Machine Work. 
GREENFIELD (O.) Unton Farn. 
let Premium for. Family Machine. 
1st Premium for Machine Work. 
Curntow Co. (O.) Fair. 
1st Premium for Family Macbloe. 
let Premium for Machine Work. 
Montoomery Co. (PA.) Farr. 
1st Preminm tor Machine for all purposes. 
1st Premium for Machine Work. 
Ban Joaquin Co. (CaL) Fair. 
1-t Premiam for Family Machine. 
let Premium for Machine Work. 
San Josx Disraror (Cat) Farr. 
1st Premium for Family Machine. 
Ist Premium for Machine Work. 
Hamppen Co. (Mass.) AGr’L 800. 
Diploma for Family Machine. 
* Diploma for Machine Work. 
Wasgrnatoxr Co. (N. Y.) Farr. 
Ist Premium for Family Machine. 
Saratoea Co. (N. Y.) Farr. 
Ist Premium for Family Machine. 


And at the following State and County 
Fairs of 1864. 


MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 

Ist Premium for Family Machine. 

Ist Premium for Manufacturiog Machine. 

Ist Premium for Machine Wors. 
IOWA STATE FAIR. 

Ist Premium for Family Maehine. 

lat Prem. for Mach. for light & heavy work 
WISCONSIN STATE FAIR. 

1st Premium tor Family Machine. 

Ist Premium tor Manufacturing Machine. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR. 

lst Premium for Double-thread Machine. 

lst Premium for Machine Work. 
OREGON STATE FAIR. 

1st Premium for Family Machine. 

let Premium for Machine Work. 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 

Prem. reeommended fore Machine Work. 
Quezns Co. (N. Y.) Fan. 

lat Premium for Famıly Machine. 

Ist Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 

lst Premium for Machine Work. 
Card Co. (N. T.) Fare. 

Ist Premium for Famity Machine. 

Jet Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 

Ist Premium for Machine Work. 
FRANKLIN Co. (N. Y.) Farr. 

1st Premium for Family Machine. 
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Ist Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
lst Premium for Machine Work. 
Westourster C. (N. Y.) Fa ix. 
1st Prem uin for Family Machine, 
lat Premium for Machine Work. 
Scorr Co. (Iowa) Farr. 
1st Premium for Family Machine. 
1st Premium for Machine Work. 
MontGomrery Co. (PA.) Fam. 
ist Premium for Machine for all purposes. 
lst Premium for Machine Work. 
Montaomusry Co (0.) Fare. 
Ist Premium for Family Machine. 
let Premium for Machine Work. 
Oranan Co. (N. Y.) FAIR. 
Irt Premium for Family Machine. 


The above comprises all the Fairs at 
which the Grover & Baker Macaines 
were exhibited in 1863 and 1864. 


Sslesrooms, 495 BROADWAY, New York. 
Ds: JEROME KIDDER'S Improved 

Electro Medical Apparatus received 
the higheat premium at the Jate Fair of the 
American Imatitute over all others in com- 
petution. It is performing the most wonder- 
ful cures. It receives the highest favor 
from the Electropathic practitioners of this 
city and elsewhere. For particulars address 

DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
483 Broadway, New York. 


* R. JAMES BURNS, founder of the 
IN] Paoonrssrve Lisrary, No, 1 Wening: 
ton Road, Cold Harbor Lane, Camberwell, 
London, S., ke: ps American werks in stack 
—new eupplics by regular steamers. The 
trade supplied. The PZNxOLOGIOAL Joux 
NAL sent post free, at 8. per annum. Bin- 
gle numbers, 10d. Address as above. 


teers T BOOKS 


FOR THE FAMILY AND 
SABBATH SCHOOL. 


I. 
CHRONICLES OF THE SCHON BRRG. 
COTTA FAMILY. 
IL 
THE EARLY DAWN; 
OR, 

SKETCHES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN 
ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
Also in this volume, 

THE DIARY OF BROTHER BARTHO- 

LOMEW. 


nI. 
DIARY OF MRS. KITTY TREVYLYAN. 
Also in this valume, 


SKETCHES OF THE UNITED BRETH- 
REN OF BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA. 


These books have so touched the popular 
heart, as evinced by the universal indorse- 
ment of the press, that a new edition bas 
been demanded, which ia now offered to the 
public, on tinted paper, at a less price than 
any other. The three volumes, entitied 


THE HEARTHSTONE SERIES, 
will be forwarded by mall, in a neat 


box, rr. 8 ... $4 
Single volumes TEE . 10) 
Pablished by 


TIBBALS & WHITING, 
87 Park Row, and 145 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


C & JENNYS—MANUFAC- 
turers of Grand, Square, and Cottage 
Upright 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No. 726 Broadway, New York. 


Every Instrument warranted for Five Years. 

These instruments have now heen for sev- 
eral years before the public, and bave from 
their superiority of tone, fineness of touch, 
durability and elegance of finish, drawn 
forth many and very flattering commenda- 
tions from a number of the most prominent 
members of tbe musical profession. They 
ere now offered to the public at prices from 
25 to 3) per cent. lower than any other in- 
strumenis of equal qualities. The steadily 
increasing demand for these superior lostru- 
ments has induced the makera to increase 
their faci-ities fur manufacturing them, and 
they are now futly prepared to meet the de- 
mauds of all, both wholesale und retail 
customers. 

Dealers in localities where these instru- 
ments have not yet been introduced, desi- 
ring an agenoy for them, will be liberally 
dealt with. Send fora circular. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COOKING. 
Just Published, 


HE COOK'S OWN BOOK,” by a 
Boston Hourek: eper. 

This is oue of the most complete and reli- 
able works of the kind ever published, con- 
taining more than 2,50.) receipts for all kinds 
of conking, arranged alphabetically for the 
greater conveni«nce of reference. The plan 
is novel, aod ie said to work to a cbarm. It 
is a book of 400 pages, and irctudes the Art 
of Carviog, with 2» illustrations; Marketing 
Tables: 2,500 Receipts for Cooking; Obser- 
vations on Management of Fam'ies; Ob- 
servations on Diet; Tables of Weights and 
Measures; Compiete System of Confection- 
ery; Miss Lestic’s 15 Rece pts for Pastry, 
Cake, ele.—Phrenological Journal. 

There is nothing apparent’ omitt-d that 
is of value to the cook; indeed. the book 
seems to embrace everything worth keow- 
jog upon the subjects treated of, and is un- 
doubtedly the most complete and really val- 
uable bock of the kind ever issued. It is for 
sale at Ea-tman’s.—New Hampshire Pa- 
trint and Statesman, 

The whole is admirably arranged in al- 
phavetical order, and forms one of the neat- 
est cook books wo huve seen; and after sev- 
eral wecks’ trial, we consider it one of the 
best. — Belleville Advocate, Ill. 

This is the most complete and extensive 
work of the kind published. Price, $1 75. 
For sale by all booksellers in the Uuited 
States anc Canada, 

OLIVER 8. FELT, 
Publisner, 89 Welker Street, New York. 


*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, ou receipt of 
price. 


MPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE 
Salesroom, 586 Broadway, New York. 


This Machine is adapted to family or man- 
vfacturing purposes; simple, durable, and 
efficient, aud perfectly noiseless in its oper- 
ation: makes the lock-stutch, which will 
neither rip nor ravel, und 1s alike on both 
sides. Agenu wanted. 

T. J. M‘ARTHUR & CO. 


For farther information send for descrip- 
tive circular. 


OVERNMENT AGENCY AND DEs- 
ignated Dep sitory of the Uniteu States. 
Josrern U. Orvis, President, 
Jon T. HIIL, Cashier. 
THE NINTH NATIONAL BANK 


Of the City of New York, 863 Broadway. 


DIRECTORS. 


William A. Kobb6é, George A. Fellowes, 

Thomas A. Vyse, Jr., Solomon L. Hall, 

George A. Wicks, Chas, Miozeshelmer, 

Barnet L. Solomon, J. O. Whitehouse, 
Joseph U. Orvis. 


Cash Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 


All Government Bonds for sale on the 
best terms. 
Subscriptions received for Seven-Thirties. 
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NHICKERING & SONS — MANUFAC- 
turers of GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No. 652 Broadway, New York. 

The superiority of these instruments bas 
of late been amply demonstrated by the 
voluntary testimony of the foremost artists 
of the day, who claim for them excellencies 


of tone and workmanship hitherto unob- 


tained by any other makers, 

Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the New 
Soa Ls CAICKERING GRAND- P1ano-Fortss 
has severely tested their musical qualities, 
aud resulted in establishing the justice of 
the very flattering estimation in which they 
are held. 

Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS are Sole 
Agents for the celebrated Alexandre Organs 
for the United States, Mar ly. 


ORACE WATERS’ GREAT MUSIC- 
AL ESTABLISHMENT, No. 481 Broad- 
way, New York. 

New and Second-hand Pianos. Melode- 
ons, Harmoniums, Alexandre and Cabinet 
Organs, at wholesale and retail. Prices 
low. Second-hand Planos at great bar- 
gains: prices from 860 to 5200. New T Ov- 
tave Pia nos, @275; with Carved Legs and 
Moldings, $800 and upward. Mclodeons, 
$65 to $250. Pianos and Melodeons t. let. 

A large stock of Sheet Music, Music 
Books. and all kinds of Musical Instruments 
and Music Merchandise at the J. ret rates. 
10,000 Sheets of Music, a little s 1'- 1 st 11-2 
ceuts per page. 8-4 


HE IMPROVED 
PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 


Sbowing the latest classification, and exact 
location of the Orcans of the BRAIN, fully 
d+veloped, designed for Learners. In this 
Bust, all the newly discovered Organs are 
given., It is divided ao as io show each in- 
dividual Organ on one side; and all the 
groups — SoctaLt, Executive, INTELLEC- 
TUAL, and Morat—properly clas-ified, on 
the other side. Itis now extensively used 
In England, Scotland, and [reland, and on 
the Continent of Europe, and is almost the 
only one in use bere. 

There are two sizes—the largest near the 
size of life—is sold at $150. The smaller, 
which is vot more tban six inches high. and 
may be carried ia the packet, is only 75 cts. 
May be had of Bonksellera and Druggists, 
aud of FOWLER AND WELLS, 

859 Broadway, New York. 


If sent by express, 25 cents extra for box 
to pack it. 


A Daily Journal thus describes the larger 
Bust: “ A beautiful Cast, made of Plaster of 
Paria, the size of a human bead, on which 
the location of the Phrens) gical Organs is 
represented, with all the divisions and clas- 
sifications, bas just been made by Mesars. 
Fow Ler & WELLs, 389 Broadway. Those 
who can not obtaio the services of a professor 
to teach them. may learn froin this approved 
model Head and The Illustrated Self-In- 
steuctor” the exact location and function o 
oll the Orguns of the Bralu. 


EAUTIFUL PREMIUM OFFERED. 
As an encouragement to subscribers 
and to a noble educational cause, we offer 
he beautiful self-teach:ng system of Babbit- 
tonian Penmanship, in connection with our 
Journal, at 50 cents less than the Publish- 
ers’ own price. Among the enthusiastic 
comments of the press are the following: 

“t The Babbittonian system of Penmanship 
is splendid.“ J. II. Myers, Spencerian 
Penmun. 

~ Chaste, beautiful, and simple.”—N. P. 
Erengelist. 

* The most beautiful and scientific of eys- 
tems. An editor bas called it magnificent, 
and says it is worth $5, instead of $1 50.” 
—Journal and Messenger. 

„% Babbittonian Penmansbip Is far in ad- 
vance of other systems, being lst, more sci- 
entific; 2d, more thorough in elementary 
discipline; 8d, more beautiful; and 4th, 
more practical."—R. M. Boggs, formerly 
Spencerian Penman, 

“ Admirably adapted to the end in view.” 
—New York Observer. 

“This graccful and self-teaching svatem 
is meeting with a remarkable success, being 
ordered by the thousand at a time. We 
commend it to edueators.“— Cin. Gazette. 

The whole work, consisting of 90 copies 
on card - board slips, Ilustrated by 60 wood- 
cuts and a chart, is sent post-paid to all parts 
of the Union for $1 &0, by the Publishers, 
Babbitt & Wilt, 87 Park Row, N. Y. 

It is sent post-paid fo connection with the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL for $3. 


HRENOLOGY AT HOME. 


“THE STUDENT'S SET.” 
How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books are best for me to read? Is it possible 
acquire a practical knowledge of it with- 
ut a teacher ? 

These are questions put to us dally; and 


we may say in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the t works on the subject. 
with a Bust, showing the exact location of 
all the phrenological organs, with such illus- 
trations and definitions as to make the study 
simple and plain without the aid of a teacher. 
The cost for this “Srupznt’s Ser,” which 
embraces ail that is requisite, is only $10. It 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


„DOORS BY RETURN MAIL.”—ANY 

Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Albam, 
M ine, or Paper, sent “by return post,” 
at Publishers’ Prices. A‘l works on Pho- 
nography, Hydropathy, Austomy, Medicine, 
Mechanics, Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Ency- 
clopedias, and on the Natural Sciences. Ad- 
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PORTRAIT OF P. BEN SON, 83. 


P. BENSON, Sr. 


Murer Epprrra— their is a great menny peepel 
in the wurld more to the acre this year than 
ever befoar. They wood oll like to see sitch a 
man as me. Travellin costs hi and so they cant 
oll grattify their appetights to cum and see me, 
in konsekwence of which I therefore hence on 
that account send you my profile to print, so that 
all can see and admire a man which hez done so 
much for his kentry and the other sciences. Be 
careful to print it right end up as I am subjeck 
to rush of blud to the hed. A few remarx on 
my life wood no dout be entertaneing. 

I was born at a very early period of my life 
and am proper fond of tirkey and chicken. In 
my native kentry in which i was born if I found 
a tree which was hard to climb I always clumb 
it. This was the foundation of my futur grate- 
ness. You will find me of a affexyoneight dis- 
posishen when I aint mad. My parents brot up 
a large fammaly, mostly boys and gurls. I am 
of a very moddest temperrament as you will see 
by notissen the slite tindge of red on my face in 
the pictyour. I doant smoak. I wunst knoad a 
man which was a inveter8 smoaker and he died. 
I always wear my boots rites and lefts of enny 
sighs which fits best. In my childhood when i 
was small I woar shoes and stockings, but now I 
always wear boots, and hev them rites and lefts 
so as to give free scoap to my vois when I sing. 

Sitch is a ackount of my elustrious careaf, 
leastways of the prinsypal points of it. 

A breaf ackount of my deth wood be hiely 
grattifying to my frens, but I cannot give it at 
present. 

Mewsick is at a lo eb in moast places whair I 
havent tot, but I kan’t be in every place to wunst. 
Terms reasonable, and sattisphaction garanteed 
\ if nobuddy finds fault. 


ae O 


Wishin you grate suckcess and much of it I 


remane . Yours without fale, 
P. Benson, Sr. 
which the Sr. it stans for singer. 
P.S. if enny of the gurls folls in luv with 


my profile tell them to right to me encloasin a 
three (3) cent stamp poast pade and ile see about 
it. 

Goose greece is better then lard for makin fried 
cakes and donuts, if you raise your own geece. 
Besides the quil makes tooth pickers and potater 
pop guns. 

[For the foregoing cut and acvompanying very 
humorous description of the celebrated P. Ben- 
son, Sr.“ (Singer), we are indebted to Messrs. 
Root & Cady, of the Song Messenger of the North- 
west, Chicago, III.] 


Ronnrna For A WII. —In this country, men 
“run” for office; in Lapland, they run for a wife. 
It is death in that country to marry a maid with- 
out the consent of her parents or friends. When 
a young man has formed an attachment for a 
female, the fashion is to appoint their friends to 
meet to behold the two young parties run a 
race together. The maid is allowed, in starting, 
the advantage of one third part of the race, so 
that it is impossible, except willing of herself, 
that she should be overtaken. If the maid out- 
run her suitor, the matter is ended; he must 
never have her, it being penalty for the man to 
renew the motion of marriage. Butif the virgin 
has an affection for him, though at first she runs 
fast to try the truth of his love, she will (with- 
out Atalanta’s golden balls to retard her speed) 
pretend some casualty, and make a voluntary halt 
before she comes to the mark or end of the race. 
Thus none are compelled to marry against their 
own wills ; and this is the cause that in this poor 


country the married people are richer in their 
own contentment than in other lands, where so 
many forced matches make feigned love, and cause 
real unhappiness. 


A Puzzter.—If your mother’s mother was my 
mother's sister’s aunt, what relation wauld your 
great-grandfather’s uncle’s nephew be to my older 
brother’s first cousin's son-in-law? Answer: As 
your mother’s mother is to my elder brother’s 
cousin’s son-in-law, so is my mother’s sister’s aunt 
to your great-grandfather’s uncle’s nephew. Di- 
vide your mother’s mother by my elder brother’s 
first cousin’s son-in-law, and multiply my mother’s 
sister’s aunt by your great-grandfather’s uncle’s 
nephew, and either add or subtract—we forget 
which—and you will have the answer—in the 
epring. 

“ Jant, what letter in the alphabet do you like 
the best?” “Well, I don’t like to say, Mr. 
Snobbs.” Pooh, nonsense! say right out. 
Which do you like the best?” Well,“ putting 
her finger in ber mouth and dropping her eyes, 
“T like U best.” 


— . — — 


An ExIGMA.— I am composed of 25 

letters. 

My 22, 8, 6, 23, 15, 16, 22 is what all should strive to re- 
member on the Sabbath. 

My 7, 4, 1, 20, 1°, 5 is a river in Africa. 

My 12, 18, 22, 3, 15, 4, 19, 25, 5 is one of the illustrations in 
the February number of tbo JOURNAL. 

My 17, 8, 18, 21, 6, 1, 12 ie a useful book found in every 
family. 

My 2. 9. 14, 11, 22, 15 1. what all should be. 

My 7, 8, 28, 24 le one of the most flourishing and populous 
of the Western States. 

My whole is what every person should undergo. 

Lovise LoweLL, Wacousta, Michigan. 
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18 DEVOTED TO 


The Study of Man, in tical Delineations of Character, 


all his Kelattonsa, Physically, in- 
tellectually, Morally, and Socially, 
throach the means of Science and 
Revelation. 


The Natural History 
of Man —Ethnology—includiag the 
Mannes, Cù , Religions, and 
Modes of Li è the Diferent 


Famifliex, Trib , and Nations will 
be given. 


Physio „ the Laws 
of Liw, Diete xerclaee, Sleep, 
Study, Reely Growth, etc., will 
be presented on stifetly Hygienic 
principles. 


Phrenology -The Brain 
and fla Funciiona, the Tempera- 
menta Location of the Grgane, 
Choice of Pursuits, ete. 


Physiognomy; or“ The 
Human Face Divine.” A New 
Byslem. Eyer, Kara, Nose, Lipa, 
Mouth. Hend, Hair, Hands, Feet, 
Skin, Complexion, with all“ Sigua 
of Character,” sud “ How to Read 
Them,” 

The Human Soul.— 
Its Nature, Office, and Con-lition 
in Life and in Death ; Man's Spir- 
ftual State in the Here atid in the 
Hereafter. 

Bi phy.—In con- 


nection with Fo tulta and Piac- 


we give coudensed aud intereat- 
ing Blogtaphieal Sketches of our 
most distinguished men, 


Marriage forms a part 
of the life of every well-organized 
human being. The vlements of 
love are inboru. The objecta of 
Mar. late stated. All young peo- 
ple require fustraction and di- 
rection in the selection of enit- 
able IUſe-eampan ions. Phrenol- 
ey throws light on the subject, 
and we discurs it on ectentific 
principles, in the department of 
‘Our Social. RELATIONB.” 


The Choice of Pur- 
wulta,—How to sclect the Pursuit 
for which a peiron is best adapt- 
el, cleanly explain d; the Lean- 
eg Pye fesatonen of Law, Medicine, 
awl Divinity: fnventi s : Me- 
chanics; Agricalture ; 
turing, Commerce—in short, all 
the intereste of civillzed society 
recelve our careful attention. 


Miscellancous— 
Churches, Scheole, Prisons, Asy- 
lums, Hosrplitala, Reformatories, 
etc., described with Modes of Wor- 
ship, Education, Training, and 
Treatment, command our atten- 
tinn in each number of TAK Praer- 
{sorone Juve At. AND Lirr 
[i.cusetkatey fac I-65. 


TERMS.—A New Volume, the Aist. commenced with 
the January number. Publishe! monthly, in quarto form, 
at 42 a year ln advance. Sample numbers by first post, 20 


cents. Clubs of Ten, or mare, $1 50 each per copy. 


Sup- 
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Man, know thyself, All wisdom centers there; 
To nons man seems ignoble, but to man. — Young. 


HEADS OF THE CLERGY." 


Am{oxe all studies, what is there more 
interesting than that of man? What 
powers he possesses! What faculties ! 
and how different in degree! What vari- 
ety! Who can understand all about that 
complex organ, the human brain? It is 
comparatively easy to dissect the body ; 
to discover the locations and functions of 
its bones, muscles, arteries, and veins; 
but it is not so easy to dissect the brain, 
trace its nerves, and determine with the 
same exactness the precise quality, quan- 
tity, and function of each part. We have 


*In England, only those of the established church— 
Episcopalians--are called clergymen; all others are de- 
nominated “ dissenting ministers.” Bat in America, all 
authorized preachers are called clergymen. 
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A GROUP OF THE MOST EMINENT DIVINES. 


not yet learned al about the machinery 
through which the mind is manifested. 
This field is still open for investigation. 
But we have learned so much as this, 
namely, that the BRAIx is the organ of 
mental manifestation ; that different por- 
tions of it perform special functions ; 
that the forehead is allotted to intellect, 
the back-head to the affections, the side- 
head to the propelling powers, and the 
top-head to the moral, spiritual, and reli- 
gious sentiments. These general princi- 
ples all intelligent and unprejudiced peo- 


ple admit. The details of Phrenology 
only are questioned, and these only by 
persons not acquainted therewith; every 
one accepts or rejects a truth according 
to the knowledge he has of it. If he 
knows much, he accepts much. If he 
knows little, he admits but little; and if 
very ignorant, he rejects nearly all. This 
is a general rule, and the acceptance or 
rejection of Phrenology forms no excep- 
tion. Hence when a skeptic says that he 
does not believe in Phrenology, he sim- 
ply informs us that he does not know 
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Phrenology. Itis fortunate for Phrenol- 
ogy that its truth is not at all dependent 
on anybody’s belief. It is simply a mat- 
ter of fact, and only needs to be under- 
stood to be accepted and applied. 

But what of the clergy? This: taken 
as a body, they have the best heads in 
the world, THEOLOGY being the highest 
of all the ologies ;” and mind being the 
man, it follows that they who devote 
themselves almost exclusively to the cul- 
tivation of the former, are likely to ac- 
quire the best development of the latter. 
It is a fact in Physiology, that those parts 
most exercised get most blood, and be- 
come largest and strongest. For instance, 
the arm of the blacksmith, which swings 
the sledge; the legs of the dancer; the 
chest of the boxer; the hands of the 
sailor, who pulls on the ropes. And so 
it is with the organs of the mind in the 
brain. Those most used become the 
largest and strongest. N 

A true clergyman attends much to his 
devotions, lives constantly in this atmos- 
phere, and he thereby cultivates the or- 
gans in the top-head — VENERATION, 
SPIRITUALITY, HorER, BENEVOLENCE, and 
ConscrENTIOUSNESS. Of course the in- 
tellect, the executive, and the affectional 
elements all enter into his teaching and 
preaching; and to be great and good in 
his culling he should be a complete man, 
in body and brain. If warped and lop- 
sided in organization, he will be singular, 
if not eccentric as a preacher. We admit 
all that can be claimed for the power of 
grace to modify and perfect, but fall 
back on the organization as the medium 
through which grace must act, as the 
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At the top we place EuAxuzkIL. SwE- 
DENBORG, with his three and a half or four 
story brain; his ethereal and intellectual 
countenance, which speaks wisdom and 
peace to the righteous and solemn warn- 
ings to the wicked. He was a profound 
scholar, a voluminous writer, and a most 
virtuous and excellent man. Had he 
been less ethereal and more practical, or 
had the world been more spiritually mind- 
ed, he would, ere this, have had more 
followers. His head may be regarded 
as a model for size, quality of fiber, 
and proportion. On his right—and on 
the reader's left — is the sainted W Es- 
LEY, who was as eminent for his pow- 
ers of observation, his scholarship, his 
strong practical common sense, temper- 
ance, perseverance, endurance, order, 
system, method, love for poetry, oratory, 
and music, as he was for integrity, kind- 
ness, faith, and devotion. He had a large 
brain, an active mind, a most flexible 
physiology, and a genial though earnest 
spirit. 

On the left we place MELANCTHON, 
the gentle, the benevolent, and the good. 
As a reformer, with Luther, he worked 
through his large Benevolence and intel- 
lect, and depended more on persuasion 
than on force; while Luther, with his 
lion-like spirit, brought to bear all the 
guns of his powerful animal and spiritual 
battery, to compel the acceptance of his 
teachings. Melancthon was more like a 
Quaker, and would not fight; but in his 
chosen sphere he exerted great influence. 
In high moral qualtities, this head is one 
among ten thousand. 

Coming to PRESIDENT Epwarps, we 


means by which to judge the natural | have the true type of a New England cler- 
character of the man. And is there not | gyman of other days. In intellect he was 
as great diversity and variety among | as sharp, clear, and logical as a lawyer ; 
clergymen as among any other class of | in moral sentiment and devotion equal 
men? And does not even grace manifest to the best; and in strong social quali- 
itself differently through different mem- ties a worthy example for all the world. 
bers of the same sect? Grace, like the | Exact and almost severe in his justice, 
mind, is manifested according to the me- | his motives were high and holy, and his 
dium through which it acts. But let us | works are a monument which testify to 
“stick to our text,” and analyze the | his industry, his sincerity, and his earn- 
clergymen whose splendid heads we estness. 

have engraved. We selected such as best 


} The grand Washingtonian head and 


represent the profession. In doing this face of the great Dr. CHALMERS, of Scot- 


we put aside all party bias, preference, 
and prejudice, looking at the men rather 
than their creeds. We will try to de- 
scribe them truthfully and charitably, as 
we would be described. 
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land, speak the character he was. Broad, 


comprehensive, logical, and profound, he 
would of necessity occupy a leading place 
among men. His intellect was Web- 
sterian; his perceptives and reflectives 


[Mar, 
both large; and he was no less receptive 
than communicative. With his great in- 
tellect and large Language, his words 
flowed freely, and were always freighted 
with thought. 

Our Dr. Tyne, were he not over-work- 
ed, or could he take time to rest, recupe- 
rate, and write, instead of using himself 
up in speaking and working, would shine 
in authorship. Our artist failed to give 
a due degree of fullness to the crown of 
this head; in other respects it is nearly 
perfect, and shows a beautifully modeled 
and every way well-shaped brain. If he 
fails anywhere, it will be in vitality. 
The wick is too large for the lamp—or 
the brain for body—and it is in danger 
of premature exhaustion. Still, by the 
most rigid temperance, Dr. Tyng is ena- 
bled to work almost incessantly—always 
most zealously—without breaking down. 
With a fine, clear, highly trained, thor- 
oughly educated, and available intellect ; 
a resolute self-relying will; the most in- 
domitable perseverance ; thorough-going 
patriotism—large Self-Esteem, Firmness, 
and Combativeness—he is bound to stand 
his ground, defend the right, and put 
down the wrong. He is both conserva- 
tive and reformatory, taking a lively in- 
terest in all the great questions of the 
day, and throwing his influence in the 
direction of temperance, education, abo- 
lition, and the largest liberty compatible 
with good government. He is a fair rep- 
resentative of that large body of most 
intelligent, refined, and elegant worship- 
ers—the Episcopalians. He is a most 
interesting speaker, a fine writer, and an 
eminent Christian gentleman. 

The late Bissop Hucuxs was the vir- 
tual head of the Roman Catholic Church 
in America. He had a large brain, a 
well-formed body, and a mind stored 
with the largest experience; almost self- 
made, he worked himself up from a 
common plane to the highest position 
in the church attainable in this coun- 
try. He combined, in a remarkable 
degree, all the qualities of the poli- 
tician, the preacher, the business man, 
the scholar, and the orator. He was a 
fine writer, a forcible speaker, a capital 
debater, and a good metaphysical rea- 
soner, When in his prime he was most 
decidedly a power in the world. Pro- 
fessedly a spiritual leader and teacher, 
he was no less potent in secular affairs, 
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Indeed, his voice was more than once 
heard in the elections and in the halls of 
legislation. He was a true champion of 
the faith he professed. 

The Rev. DR. R. S. Srogrs, though 
young and less conspicuous than some of 
his cotemporaries, is one of our most schol- 
arly, discriminating, just, gentle, sympa- 
thetic, and affectionate divines. Highly 
educated, an excellent historian, a great 
lover of art, he is an elegant writer, and 
one of our most eloquent orators; modest 
and unassuming, meek and humble, he 
is, when preaching, the personification of 
a man of God. His very manner, when 
approaching the throne of grace, is de- 
votion and grace itself. We regard Dr. 
Storrs one of our not yet appreciated, 
but most promising clergymen. 

Next we have the veritable head, front, 
and foundation of the BERORHER brother- 
hood—and, we should add, “sisterhood.” 
And what a head! who woyld not take 
off his hat when in his presence? There 
was some “thunder and lightning” in 
that battery, and when opened on a sin- 
ner. there were no blank cartridges fired. 
He was a regular son of thunder. His 
head was long, broad, and high, made 
for utility rather than show, the reflec- 
tive faculties predominating, with large 
Benevolence, . Causality, Mirthfulness, 
Conscientiousness, Hope, and Combative- 
ness. He was both a philanthropist, a 
philosopher, a wit, a critic, a debater, 
and a just judge. Radical and reforma- 
tory, he was true to his convictions; he 
was an earnest worker, a sincere wor- 
shiper, an honest man. 

Last, but not least, comes DR. CHAN- 
NING. Sectarian asperity classed this 
good man among infidels, and the time 
is not yet come when his name may be 
spoken with due respect in strictly or- 
thodox circles. But it is surely coming ; 
for if there was ever a true and sincere 
worshiper ; if there was even an unselfish, 
unperverted, pure-minded, large-hearted 
man in the world, WILLIAM ELLERY 
CHANNING was one. Look at the man! 
His temperament was of the finest kind, 
his brain large, even, and healthy, and 
the superior portions predominating. 
Benevolence was most conspicuous, and 
he was a very Howard in kindness; 
while Veneration, Conscientiousness, and 
Spirituality were also large—a face beam- 
ing with benignity, full of sympathy, 


and overflowing with good-will to man. 
One of the first in the temperance re- 
form, in the movement for the abolition 
of slavery, in advocating the education 
of the people, in prison reform, and in all 
good works, his memory will be trans- 
mitted to future generations as one of 
the-brightest lights and choicest spirits 
of the nineteenth century. 


At another time we will state in gen- 
eral terms the peculiar developments 
which go to make up peculiar religious 
opinions and beliefs. Why is one a 
Roman Catholic and another a Metho- 
dist ? Why is one a Baptist and another 
a Presbyterian, a Unitarian, an Episco- 
palian, an Igraelite, a Mormon, a Moham- 
medan, etc.? Why have we so many dif- 
ferent modes of worshiping the same 
God? Why a thousand different creeds? 
The answer may be found in the differ- 
ent colored glasses through which peo- 
ple look at the same object, and the 
glasses are the different phrenological 
organs. The common rule is to judge 
others by ourselves. We wish also to 
state why it is that one preacher of the 
same creed holds out the promises of 
bright hope, by which to lead the people 
onward and upward, and another of the 
same school appeals only to the feeling 
of fear, casting the murky shadows of 
endless perdition over his terrified hear- 
ers. What are the effects of vigorous 
health, and what of a dyspeptic condition 
on the preacher and on his discourses ? 
These and other questions will come up 
for elucidation in their proper order. We 
would have all our clergymen under- 
stand and apply Phrenology. It will not 
do for them to ignore its truth and its 
power. Those who know it and apply 
it will have a lever by which to move 
the moral world from its very founda- 
tions to interpret the laws of matter 
and of mind, yea, even the word of God, 
all the more acceptably for this knowl- 
ledge. 


— o 
THE SKY. 


BY R. H. GTODDARD. 


Tue sky is a drinking cup, 
That was overturned of old, 
And It pours In the eyes of men 
Its wine of airy gold. 
We drink tbat wine all day, 
Till the last drop is drained up, 
And are lighted off to bed 
By the jewels in the cup. 


SECRETIVENHSS. 


I mave often heard it remarked by those lectur- 
ing on Phrenology, that the organ of Secretiveness 
is larger in woman than in man—-I have seen the 
same in your writings. Howis this? when every 
one knows that anything which it is desired to 
be kept secret must not be told a woman. This 
is not merely a whim of the present day ; but we 
can trace the same far back in history. We 
read in the life of Cato, that one thing which he 
regretted through life, was trusting a woman 
with a secret. We read again in the history of 
Brutus, that when he had | conspired against the 
life of Julius Cæsar, his wife saw that something 
heavy was on his mind, and in trying to get from 
him the cause, commenced thus: I know that 
Secretiveness is not the characteristic of my sex.’ 
How, then, does Phrenology prove that organ to 
be stronger in woman than in man? G. B. N. 


Remangs.—It is true that woman has more 
Secretiveness than man. She has, in general, 
more policy, more power of evasion, more tact 
and adroitness, more ability to stifle her nature, 
and when oppressed, to accept a hard lot without 
repining. She can suffer a life-time from an ill- 
assorted marriage and utter no complaint; while 
concealment, like a worm in the bud, feeds on 
her damask cheek.’’ Yet she is social in her 
nature, chatty, communicative, and desires to 
blend her life with that of those she loves. She 
is curious, prying, fond of finding out things 
hidden and mysterious—this comes from Secre- 
tiveness. She is apt to whisper facts thus picked 
up to intimate friends, but under the injunction of 
secrecy—this flows from active Secretiveness. 
One with little Secretiveness has no relish for 
secrets, no curiosity to find out concealed facta, 
never wants to hear secrets, and sees no signifi- 
cance in them; has no secrets of his own, and 
never cares to know the secrete of others, and if 
he is told a fact and requested not to mention it, 
will not do it, unless by accident, and perhaps 
will utterly forget that he is the kceper of a 
secret, unless the fact is repeated by others. The 
secretive cat is always on the alert for secreted 
game; every sound indicating the stealthy mo- 
tion of the mouse is instantly perceived and 
watched for, and with all the sliness of her 
nature she seeks to conceal her own presence 
until the unconscious game comes within her 
reach, when she pounces upon it. Some persons 
mouse for sccret facts, and are eager to ferret out 
that which it is desired to keep concealed, in the 
same spirit as the cat seeks her game, or as she 
slily plays with a ball of yarn. 

Secretiveness enables woman to keep her own 
secrets; to ‘‘cry content to that which grieves 
her heart.” The same fecling leads her to be 
curious to know other people's affairs, and to 
whisper them to confidential friends. She would 
not tell them openly and bluntly, as a non-secre- 
tive man would do. 

9 

Ax ostentatious man not unfrequently sets up 
his statues of the heathen gods and his PORT: of 
the true God alike for show. 


Boxe of the young women may think single- 
blessedness an excellent thing, but most of them 
know a game worth two of that. 


Tae physician who is advertising to cure all 
kinds of female weaknesses,” must be the most 
wonderful of all possible doctors. 
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Physiology. 


4 knowledge of the structere sod functions of the humaan bedy 
should guide us in all our investigations of the verious phenomena of 
life-—Cnbdente. 


OUR SOCIAL LIABILITY. 


A SERMON ON THE PUBLIC HEALTH, DELIV. 
ERED IN THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, NEW 
YORK, ON SUNDAY, MARCH 19, 1868. 


BY SAMUEL OSGOOD, D.D. 


And he was casting out a devil, and li was dumb. And 
it came to pass, when the devil was gone out, the dumb 
spake ; and the people wondered. But some of them sa'd, 
He casteth out devils through Beelzebub, the chief of the 
devils. And others, tempting him, sought of him a sign 
from heaven. But he, knowing their thoughts, sald unto 
them, Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to 
desolation ; and a house divided against a house faileth. 
—Luxs xi. 14-17. 

We are learning new and startling lessons in 
the law of social liability, and signally changing 
old opinions, and ceasing our too habitual boast- 
ing of our individual independence. Not long 
ago, it was the usage of liberal and thoughtful 
persons to regard with dissent, and even with 
positive contempt, not only the disposition of Eu- 
rope and Asia to stand by old thrones and priest- 
hoods, but even the attachment to old laws and 
paa s z and we seemed to think that this slav- 

h thraildom had passed away, and that the rule 
of our future is to be for every man to think and 
act for himself in the most perfect individualism, 
as if he were a lonely unit instead of one in a row 
of figures. A certain class of our own citizens, 
who follow the old country ways, have been and 
are still, not without some reason, a marvel to us; 
and on Friday, as we saw our streets filled with 
the enormous procession of Irish Catholics who 
parada in honor of their national saint, with 

anners expressing not only love for their Eme- 
rald Isle, but for the most thorough-going usages 
of their priesthood and church, we could not 
help contrasting our thoughts and ways with 
theirs, and perhaps setting our independence 
against their bondage. 

Ihave no disposition to commend their clan- 
nishness, much less their Romanism, yet may we 
not ask whether we may not boast too much of 
our entire independence, and forget the great law 
of social liability which these people so enthusi- 
astically acknowledge, not only in their religion 
and national fellowship, but even in their chari- 
table societies? Who of us can say that we live 
and die to ourselves alone? that we bear only 
our own burdens, and do not share the lot of our 
kindred, friends, and neighbors? This very week 
we have watched the turnings of the wheel that 
shall decide which of us shall bear arms for the 
country, whether he wishes it or no; and the 
rise or fall of our worldly hopes depends not 
merely upon what we think and do, but upon 
what comes to us from the turn of the public for- 
tunes, the chances of the field, and the market- 
place. Hverything that we buy or sell is not up- 
on our own terms, but at the rate fixed by the 
current standard which depends upon the chang- 
ing tide of affairs, and may be elated or depress- 
ed by some general’s wisdom or folly, or some 
factor’s foresight or rashness. We mes are not 
wholly our own, but we belong to society, and 
are liable to rejoice or to suffer with its viciasi- 
tudes. 

At this season the ritual churches instruct their 
people to fast and pray together, as belonging to 
‘one spiritual body, and bound to seek together 
divine by peculiar self-control and serious- 
ness. e are left to ourselves in these matters 
by our churches to do as we think best, yet we 
are not wholly free by God's providence and the 
order of events. In some respects, many of us 
have been obliged of late years to simplify our 
tables and sorimp our wardrobes, and wear our 
old clothes and give up our equipages ; and again 
and again we have been virtually in sackcloth 
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and ashes because some leader has been incom- 

tent or some official has been drunk. We suffer 

y whatever evil counsel or evil epirit is let 

loose upon society ; and if sometimes the talking 
devil is abroad in the demagogues, there is never 
a time when the dumb devil of stupidity, igno- 
rance, and is not among us in the dirt, 
darkness, disease, and death that speak louder 
than words. 

I am asked by i friends and a powerful 
and honorable public association to preach a ser- 
mon to-day on the miserable sanitary condition 
of this city, and I do it in my own way, not as a 
politician, nor merely as a sanitary agent, but as 
a Christian minister, who is bound to begin and 
end every appeal with God, the giver of all good 
and the object of all obedience and aspiration. 
May God bless the meditation. In the name of 
the God of nature and the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, I enter upon the subject and claim 
your attention. Our subject is, Our Social Lia- 
bility in view of the miseries and needa of this 
great city of our home, and especially in view of 
the dumb spirit among us in high places as well 
as low places. 


SANITARY CONDITION OF NEW YORK. 


I. Let us treat the topic first and chiefly in its 
bearing upon the material or physical needs of 
the city as presented by our lower class of inhab- 
itants. I am well aware, at the outset, that it is 
an act of self-denial, both in preacher and peo- 
ple, to dwell upon the wretchedness and disease of 
a class of our population. On that very account 
it is well to give our thoughts to the subject. 
Self-denial for humanity’s sake is a good ground 
to stand upon, and it is not weakened by consid- 
erations of enlightened self-interest. I will ap- 
peal mainly to high humanity ; but even this prin- 
ciple allows and compels us to regard our own 
welfare as connected with that of the wretched, 
and to see that when the city is divided against 
itself and one part is left to sin and misery, the 
other part suffers, and the whole is in danger .of 
falling. Our people are taxed enormously, sur- 
rounded by filth, and exposed to disease and 
death, because the public health is so notoriously 
neglected by our officials, and the city which by 
nature is as beautiful and healthful as any upon 
earth, is, in great part, filthy and sickly beyond 
any of the capitals of the civilized world. 

OUR TAXES. 


Our tax for city and county purposes amounts 
to $15,000,000 for the year, a larger sum than was 
expended by the National Government during the 
administration of John Quincy Adams, and being 
equal to a tax of $200 on every voter. With all 
this outlay, the sanitary care of the city is shame- 
fully neglected, pestilential diseases are fostered 
and allowed to exist to an appalling extent, and the 
average rate of deaths is unexampled in the great 
cities of the Old World or the New. Within two 
days the inepectors found 644 cases of small-pox, 
and in two weeks upward of 1.200 cases; and in 
two months, January and February of this year, 
1,500 cases. They found also and located no less 
than 1,600 cases of that other most contagious 
and fatal disease, typhus fever, during the last 
year. The rate of death from causes so general 
and uniform as to be regarded inevitable by san- 
itary writers is only 17 in 1.000, while in New 
York for ten years, from 1850 to 1860, omitting 
1854, the rate was nearly double that figure, or 
33 deaths in 1,000 inhabitants; a startling con- 
trast with Philadelphia, where for the same period 
the death rate was but 20 in 1,000; and with 
London, where the rate was 22 in 1,000. It must 
be remembered that for every death there is 
usually found as many as 28 cases of sickness on 
the average, and that in the most pestilential 
quarters of the city the rate of sickness rises as 
high as 50, 60, and even 70 per cent. of the whole 
number of persons. 


QAaUSES OF OUR CITY MORTALITY. 


The cause of the fearful amount of sickness 
and death of this city is found to be mainly in 
neglect of sanitary laws; and by the last cen- 
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sus it appeared that among the well-housed class 
the rate of death was from 10 to 17 in 1,000, 
while in tenant-honses the rate was from 50 to 60 
in 1,000. These tenant- houses are of various 
grades, and contain nearly one balf of our whole 
population, from the comparatively comfortable 
apartments, in which each family oocupies an en- 
tire floor, to the frightful cellars, which reek with 
filth and fester with vice and disease, and which 
contain 18,000 of our population. I do not wish 
to go into the minutiw of all this wretchedness, 
for the details are sickening, and may be more 
profitably read at home. It is believed that the 
death rate may be decreased 30 per cent, and 
from 7,000 to 10,000 lives saved yearly. Bot 
this company before our eyes, and try to magine 
even the lowest number, 7,000 persons of all 
ages, appearing before us on the way to the grave 
under the charge of our recreant sanitary offi- 
cials, and what a terrible retinue of death haunts 
us, and what a chapter is opened from that Apoo- 
alypse which reveals to us the rider on the pale 
horse and his spectral squadron! It is better for 
us to group all of the conditions and subjects of 
exposure under one general head, and bring all 
under the eye of Christian compassion and the 
rule of Christian beneficence. 


POSSESSED BY A DUMB SPIRIT. 


May we not say that a large class of our peo- 
ple are possessed by a dumb spirit, whieh in the 
name of the God of nature and humanity we are 
to cast out. The portion of our population that 
suffers most from exposure to dirt, darkness, 
drunkenness, and disease, is virtually dumb to 
the great world, and certainly dumb to the more 
favored portion. Thousands do not speak for 
themselves; and if represented at all, are 
sented by wily demagogues who speak for them 
as the drover speaks for the dumb creatures in 
his keeping. Almost half the city has no voiee 
that is heard in our homes, and presses, and 
churches ; and the voices that pretend to speak 
for the poorest, usually follow a policy that im- 
brutes them more in intemperance and pestilence. 
Who of the loud-mouthed declaimers for the inter- 
est of the poor and neglected here, have striven 
to lead them to sobriety, neatness, industry, 
health, and purity? Alas! the most eloquent 
pleas for the most wretched are made by facts 
that are more expressive than words and though 
in a certain sense dumb, they speak trumpet- 
tongued. What a fact it is that on an average 
there are over 1,500 cases of each of two most 
fatal and fearfal diseases. They say nothing, 
and hear nothing, but these diseases nevertheless 
strike, and sometimes they strike the very per- 
sons thought most exempt from the blow; and 
many a fond parent is laid low without warning, 
and many a fine child is snatched away. Surely 
the dumb spirit is among us, and our whole body 
politic is possessed. How are we to cast him 
out? Not by another spirit like himself, not by 

rejudice or passion, partisanship or fanaticism. 

e are not to fight Satan by Satan, or to cast 
out devils by Beelzebub the prince of devils, 
but in the name of the living God and in the use 
of all the healing powers of nature and of grace. 
The age of exceptional miracles may have passed, 
but the kingdom of divine forces and manifesta- 
tions has not passed away. The form of the man- 
ifestations has changed, but the power remains, 
and onght to act with new efficiency as means 
abound and methods are understood. God is 
ready now as of old to heal the sick and strength- 
en the lame and make the dumb speak, the deaf 
hear, and the blind see, and more cures are per 
formed now by Christian people than were per- 
formed in the days of the Apostles, but in quite a 
different way. Our reasonable faith claims all the 
laws of nature and all the arts of healing as pow- 
ers of God; and our enlightened Christian wis- 
dom goes into infected districts, among the sick, 
the blind and dumb, and demented, and brings 
the benign agencies of heaven to bear upon all 
that wretchedness with marveloug results. The 
light, air, water, ull pure food, and worthy shel- 
ter, and good neighborhood, and innocent recrea- 
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tions, and beautifal arts, are gifts of God and 
powers of healing. One can not help wishing that 
our religious methods moved in the line of such 
agency, and that the priests who have such influ- 
ence over their people would review their Lenten 
code and their forms of exorcism, think it more 
important to forbid dirt and drunkenness than 
to proscribe meat, to think cleanliness more sacred 
than fish and eggs, and to try to drive out the 
evil spirit by air, light, water, whitewash, and 
drainage, and not merely by bell, book, and 
candle. 
WHAT Is IT? 

If any hearer asks me what I mean by tne 
dumb devil, whether a personal, disembodied spir- 
it, or a bodily disease, I reply that the human 
marks of the presence of the dumb spirit are one 
thing, and the question as to the invisible cause 
of that presence is another thing. I cal] that 
man possessed of a devil who is so far given over 
to evil that it becomes automatic or involuntary, 
like his breath or the circulation of his blood. 
Every bad habit, however formed, secms to end in 
such possession, and they who live in filth, and 
darkness, and drunkenness, and disease are likely 
to be thus by a bad spirit that insists 
on staying till the conditions are changed and 
the habit is broken. What invisible powers are 
at work in such possession may not clean, 
and it is not essential to our faith or our virtue 
whether we accept the pneumatalogy of the old 
orthodoxy and the new spiritualism, or rest in the 
scientific solution of the phenomena and ascribe 
the mischief to the infraction of natural laws, as 
most of as have been in the habit of doing. 

The dumb spirit has been again and again cast 
outeby true means, and the dumb has spoken in 
the voice of reason, conscience, and faith, and 
glorified God. Let the work be done in God's 
name, and religion wins new power with the very 
class sometimes disposed to doubt or deny its 
claims. Let it be distinctly seen that the gospel 
of Christ claims all utilities and truths as its own, 
and makes all science and art begin and end in 
God's wisdom and goodness, and a new day of 
humanity will break upon us, and the shameful 
wrong that divides the kingdom of God against 
itself by setting the powers of nature against the 
means of grace will be done away. 


SPEAK OUT. 


What encouragement and help are secured to 
our higher civilization by quickening the minds 
and opening the lips of those who are now held 
by the dumb spirit! Imagine the 18,000 of our 
population who live in dark, damp cellars, visited 
by a true and efficient sanative commission, and 
taken out of their dens into the light and air of 
God, and the society and speech of rational and 
moral bei ; how great and benign the t for- 
mation! How could there fail to be some 905 
of faith and wisdom and charity from the very 
souls before with the dumb spirit? The 
most thrilling literature and eloquence of Chris- 
tendom have come from those who have been 
outcasts and prodigals, and who have been re- 
claimed. What prayers and hymns and lessons 
would be added to this great treasury of peni- 
tence, in a great city like ours, if the whole pop- 
ulation were baptized in the full sense of the term, 
and the water were not only a poetic but an ac- 
tual symbol, and stood for the purity that makes 
all things clean! Among the sad, and even among 
the erring and the wretched, there are thousands 
of persons of once promising gifts and of precious 
aptitudes and capacities. How much want, pain. 
vice, disappointment, despair there is that is 
dumb to the world, yet has a depth of experience 
to tell, and nright have a depth of contrition and 
peace to tell that all society might well wish to 
hear! Could the 1 by sanitary arts in 
unison with moral and spiritual ministry, be 
brought within true Christian fellowship in a 
great city like ours, what a voice would come 
from them to the church and the world! We 
might not expect all the confessions to rest upon 
the same creeds and all the reformed purposes to 
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move upon the same paths of administration. 
But the great human heart would be heard speak- 
ing out its better instincts and aspirations in un- 
mistakable tones, and giving glory to God the 
Father of all for his providence and grace. 


DUTY OF THE UPPER CLASS. 


II. In what has been said thus far, there may 
be danger of our being haughty and self-compla- 
cent in view of miseries and frailties that are be- 
low our level, and even in our pity we may refuse 
fellowship with suffering as we cry unclean, un- 
clean as to those in comparison with whom we 
think ourselves pure. Let us look to ourselves 
and consider whether the favored half of the city 
have not much to answer for in the exposures of 
the less favored half. Are we not worldly, plea- 
sure-loving, thoughtless, and ungodly in our 
great neighborly relations? and do we not look 
upon this great city too much as a refectory where 
we may live daintily, or a hotel where we feast 
and be feasted luxuriously, or a market where we 
may sell our commodities, or a theater where we 
may enjoy the performance, or a parlor where we 
may indulge in the freest gossip, or a news-room 
where the ends of the earth bring their teachings 
together ; and too little as a part of God’s king- 
dom, a portion of his church, a city of his juris- 
diction, for whose welfare we are all in some mea- 
sure responsible? Are we not allowing our best. 
gifts to be hidden or to be perverted to wrong 
uses, giving to enervating pleasures or dissipatin 
indulgences the talents that God asks for himsel 
and our neighbor? Is there not a great deal of 
the dumb spirit among the more favored classes 
of society, and are not many of them yet to 
learn the true tone of humanity, the living word 
of God and his gospel? It may be that the arti- 
ficial manners, and conventional ways, and selfish 
luxury, and systematic ostentation, and studied 
disguises, and languid energy, and halting convic- 
tions of the prosperous may be an offset to the de- 
moralizing influence of the want and exposure of 
the wretched classes in respect to the highest 
virtues and graces. No man of intelligence in- 
deed can fail to note and bless the large elements 
of virtue and religion that are found among us 
in combination with favored position. But is 
our social tone, on the whole, positively Chris- 
tian? Is there not more polish than solidity, 
more keenness than wisdom, more decorum than 
rectitude, more courtesy than good-will? Is the 
upper register of our speech in voice and tune? 
Does the true humanity speak out, or is it not 
dumb, as dumb in the heated air and enfeebling 
pleasures of our comfortable and sometimes mag- 
nificent homes as it is in the dirt and damp and 
dark and disease of those miserable dens and 
cellars ? 

Many can talk in the honeyed phrases of the 
mode, and many can sing according to the best 
schooling of the costliest Italian masters of mu- 
sic, but how many can speak the language of the 
human reason and the human heart and bear 
glad tidings of great joy with that ministry of the 
voice that at once makes the speaker's own being 
whole by integrating all power of body and soul 
in his word, as the church bell voices and inte- 
grates the whole pile with its note, and also makes 
the hearer whole by the healing tone that carries 
health in its breath, as summer airs carry balm 
in their breeze. 


ELEMENTS OF OUB GREATNESS. 


What would our great city be if all of its bet- 
ter elements spoke out as they should for nature, 
humanity, and God? What rich resources there 
are here in the very varieties of our population ! 
and what a consummation will come when their 
higher mind speaks out and their differences are 
integrated into a generous public spirit! Celtic 
enthusiasm and Germanic independence and our 
American thrift are capable of meeting as never 
before upon the high plane of national and civic 
loyalty, not to say of humane and Christian fel- 
lowship. The very traits that are now open to 
caricature will rise into worth and power. The 
Celt will be seem to bring a spirit of organisation 
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that will not stop with priestly rule, and the Ger- 
man will prove himself not a mere denier of des- 
ee and a champion of self-will, but an up- 

uilder of moral order and a friend of humanity 
and religion, while the American will develop 
his large disposition, and prove that much as he 
loves to make money, he loves better to spend it 
for its true worth. Sometimes we have glimpses 
in our best hours and associations of this high 
fellowship of the nationalities ; and our personal 
friends from so many lands give an idea of what 
our civic life may be, when the house is no more 
divided against itself, but its ruling powers are 
given to the common welfare. 

Let our upper classes do their part in the good 
work, nor think that they do right because they 
do not mean to do positive wrong. It is wron 
to do nothing, and indifference may be the fatal 
millstone that drags the body politic into ruin. 
Inertia is a gigantic power, not only in the mere 
weight of massive inorganic bodies, but in the 
composition of organic substances. The laziest of 
all the great gases is, strange to say, found in all 
deadly combustibles.and nitrogen is explosive sim- 
ply because it is so passive as to part so easily with 
the mischief that it holds in charge. What niter 
is to gunpowder, so is indifference to society ; and 
wherever the upper classes are indifferent to the 
public good, the restraints of society are with- 
drawn, and mobs and miseries are syre to come. 


SCIENCE THE PIONEER OP GOD'S KINGDOM. 


Why not rebuke the reigning indifference and 
urge the union of the sometimes opposing inter- 
ests of society, especially the three leading inter- 
ests, capital, education, and labor, for the public 
health and welfare? These ought to be friends, 
for their affinity is deeply seated, while their hos- 
tility is but on the surface. Let the best repre- 
sentatives of each speak for the whole, and a 
marvelous change will come over the body poli- 
tic. The dumb spirit will be cast out, and it will 
be seen that the mind of the community has a 
voice, and capitalist, scholar, and workman set 
their mind upon the same enlightened policy and 
work together for mutual good. What a con- 
gress that would be which would best represent 
these three great interests of the city, and assem- 
ble the wisest and noblest representatives of our 
wealth and intelligence and our industry ! 

In the order of divine Providence, we may ex- 
pect some memorable awakenings of the general 
mind from above, by that spiritual light that 
never deserts our race and shines sometimes in 
dark hours when its ray is least looked for. But 
that light is not shut off, but rather brightened 
by fidelity to the work put before us. Probably 
the new humanity that is to open God's kingdom 
to men will be ushered in by a union of all well- 
disposed men upon the simplest principles of rea- 
son and conscience. It may be that science is to 
be the pioneer of the new Catholicity, and we are 
to meet together around the flowing water, in 
the cheering light and wholesome air; and when 
we agree to give and take these common things, 
upon true principles of knowledge and skill, it 
will be seen that they are the conditions of a 
higher feHowship—-that they are at the founda- 
tion of a divine order of life—the heralds of that 
social order in which the eternal Word is the light, 
and the eternal Spirit is the breath, and God’s 
own love is the organic law of the whole social 
economy. 

Surely we are warranted in some high visions 
of the future of this great city from its marvel- 
ous history. Its wealth and arts and schools and 
asylums and churches have risen like a dream; 
and Babel as the city sometimes appears, its hete- 
rogeneous elements have wonderfully united in 
some of the noblest public works, such as our 


aqueducts and our great park. God help us to 


still nobler resulta. The city of God that was un- 
vailed to the seer of Patmos as descending from 
heaven, is descending still ; and in the best hours 
of our life in this metropolis, we have some 
glimpses of its glory, and bathe in its rivers and 
taste of its tree of life. 
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Hur Social Relations. 


Ob, happy they—tbe happiest of tbeir kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and ja one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. — Themen, 


HINTS FOR HUSBANDS. 


Wit the time ever come when one half the 
world will not be giving good advice at the poiat 
of the tongue and pen, and the other half repu- 
diating it, with a barbed conviction of its fitness 
and necessity rankling in their bosoms all the 
while? Possibly—in the sunshine of millennial 
days; but then the millennial days are some 
years off, as yet, and in the meantime are we past 
improvement? 

After all, this “ good advice” is rather a thank- 
leas piece of business. People don’t exactly like 
to have their mental window-blinds thrown open 
and all the dust and débris of their inner lives 
placed under the merciless glare of microscopic 
lenses. Mrs. Jones may have a pug nose and red 
hair, but nobody ventures to tell Mra. Jones of 
these facts, and why shouldn’t the world preserve 
a similar reticence in regard to Mrs. Jones’ ob- 
liquities of habit and daily life? No reason on 
earth, except that the world is singularly incon- 
sistent on some points! 

Until somebody farnishes us with a satisfactory 
answer to the above question, we reserve the 
privilege of mildly jogging the elbow in regard 
to one or two disputed and uncertain points on 
the great subject of matrimonial equality—in 
short, giving the aforesaid public a few pithy 
„Hints for Husbands.” May they be duly ap- 
preciated, and taken ! 

Open your purse-strings, firstly. If your wife 
is worthy of the name, take our word for it, yon 
will have no occasion to regret your liberality. 
Don’t keep her so miserably cramped for money 
that all the pleasant little surprises and luxuries 
of life are totally beyond her reach ; calico and 
shoe-strings are not the only things to be purchas- 
ed in this world. A man who rolls up his eyes 
and groans forebodingly when his wife brings 
home a chree-cent bunch of violets or a pot of 
verbenas, among the spinach and cutlets in her 
market basket, ought to be sent to the penitenti- 
ary. What would your business partner say if 
you locked up the fands and obliged him to come 
crawling to you for every ten-cent piece he want- 
ed to use, with a humble statement of what he 
desired to invest in? Isn't your wife a partner 
for life? And has she no rights to be considered ? 
“ She don’t know how to spend money judicious- 
ly!’ No, and she never will, unless she has a 
chance to try the experiment. As well may you 
try to learn to swim in a quart bowl as endeavor 
to acquire the art of true economy on the nig- 
gardly sum that is doled out, with My dear, 
don’t you think you might get along with a little 
less money in these hard times ?” 

(Ob, girls, girls! what a thing it is to contem- 
plate the majesty of manhood ) 

Give her a little change sometimes. Don’t im- 
egine that the promenade from cellar to kitchen 
and from cradle to laundry constitutes a sufficient 
variety for woman’e daily life. Even your horses 
\ are taken out for regular exercise, and isn’t a 


woman of almost as much consequence as a 
borse? Invite her to walk with you ; try und see 
if you can not win back the faded roses of her 
girl-days. Even setting aside the trifling consid- 
eration of sentiment or affection, is it not for your 
interest to keep that delicate bit of mechanism 
the world cells your wife,” in good running 
order??? 

Talk to her about the current topies of the day. 
Don’t retire behind the newspaper, like a bear 
behind the bars of his cage, with a short “ Don’t 
bother me!”? when she ventures to speak, and 
then profess unbounded surprise because she 
doesn’t know all about the floating news to which 
a chance neighbor happens to allude. “It is 
surprising bow little interest women take in these 
things!” Very! but oot half so surprising as the 
obtuseness displayed by their husbands in the 
matter. Chat with them about books, war, and 
politics; let them see that you consider them in 
the light of reasoning beings. It is just possible 
that you may be surprised now and then by the 
dawning sparkle of an idea in their female brains. 
At all events, isn’t it worth the trial ? 

Don’t put your extinguishing foot on the social 
chat, which all men are too apt to characterize 
under the sarcastic epithet of . gossip.” It is a bad 
sign for a woman’s tongue to be sealed in her bus- 
band's presence. Let ber talk about the neigh- 
bors just as much as she pleases, as long as she 
looks at fbe sunny side of things. After all, what 
is the difference between your critical dissection 
of Jonas Jefferson, the candidate for member of 
Congress, and your wife's spicy remarks concern- 
ing Mrs. Jonas Jefferson’s ways and manners? 
Men never gossip --they only “ discues.” Where 
is the harm? Why were people tossed together 
into a sort of social conglomeration if they were 
not meant to talk about each other, and visit each 
other, and sbare all the trials and vicissitudes of 
life together ? 

Make a little allowance for ber share of the 
great inberitance of human nature. Don’t expect 
her to smile in unmoved serenity when children 
are ungovernable, servants are in high rebellion, 
and husband comes home cross and hungry. If 
she is a little petulant, don’t bang doors by way 
of soothing ber temper. Just remember that a 
pleasant word or two, the touch of a kindly hand, 
or the light of a pitying eye, will act like oil on 
the troubled waters. Even men are known to get 
out of patience sometimes, therefore be not as- 
tonished at woman’s occasional lapse of self- 
control! 

Help your wife in the government and manage- 
ment of the little domestic kingdom. Don’t 
“shirk” your share of discipline or instruction. 
Study your children’s brains and physiognomies ; 
Jearn their peculiarities, moral and mental, and 
impress upon their minds that “father” is not a 
mere abstraction to be held up, an avenging ter- 
ror, before their eyes, or a convenience to pay 
school bills and provide daily food, but a tender, 
loving friend, whose constant sympathy invites 
their childish confidence. 

Don’t suppose it at all derogatory to your dig- 


nity to remember the small sweet courtesies of 


life where your wife is concerned. Why should a 
man be ashamed of politeness to his own wife, 


when he would step forward in an instant to ren- 
der a like service to any other lady. Give her 
your arm when she is weary ; carry her vail and 
parasol and little trumperies ; pick up her pocket 
handkerchief without saying “Now I wonder 
why you can't hold on to your traps!” Notice 
her new dresses; give a complimentary word to 
the curls she bas arranged with special reference 
to your taste, and don’t put your destroying foot 
on the lustrous trail of her pet dress without a 
conciliatory I beg your pardon.” Because a 
man bas married a woman, does it necessarily fol- 
low that thenceforward he is to be exonerated 
from all the duties of ordinary civility toward 
her? By all the wedding rings in Christendom, 
nol 

Let her know that she is held in tender remem- 
brance by you. A woman's life at best—that is, 
a married woman’s life—is but a monotonous re- 
currence of daily duties and daily cares. Men 
have some chsnge—some variety. The gray, 
leaden atmosphere of domestic vocations does 
not hang eternally over their horizon. But wo- 
men——we have heard of people's becoming in- 
sane tbrough close confinement in round rooms, 
with nothing to relieve the white, everlasting 
sameness—no breaks—no blessed relief of angle 
or shadow. The lives of some women are round 
rooms. 

Therefore. do not ignore her. Bring ber some 
little trifle, when you come home at night— some- 
thing that shall recall the old tender flushes to 
her cheek and the forgotten dimples to her lips. 
It need not necessarily be an expensive or elab- 
orate gift. A flower, a book, a basket of rose- 
checked peaches, or a bewepaper—our old friend 
the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL” for 
example. She will value it for your sake, and it 
will be a more efficacious tonic to her failing sya- 
tem than all the medicines in the pbarmacopeia. 

Now it is not to be supposed that these hints 
are addressed to hardened malefactors who knock 
their wives down with pokers, or to the dull, 
gross, idea-less people who have married because 
they wanted housekeepers, and are perfectly in- 
different as to whether the said housekeepers are 
contented or miserable, as long as dinner is ready 
promptly, buttons sewed on carefully, and the 


kettle boiling regularly according to contract. 
These two classes are beyond reform, and one is 
abont as amiable and beautiful as the otber. 
Nothing but the gallows will ever bring these 
thick-skulled sinners to repentance, and it is not 
to them that we are speaking. 

But there are good-hearted, unthinking, unrea- 
soning people who err simply through lack of 
consideration. Will they take hints? We have a 
certain sympathy with tbe kind-humored jolly fel- 
low who answers promptly, when he is asked wh 
he did not strive to lift the burden from his wife’s 
tired shoulders—“ Never thought of it!” We 
want to refresh his memory—to cause him to 
„think of it.” He is seifish—but after all, it is 
not an unredeemable selfishness ! 

Nor would we have it supposed that we regard 
the wives as haviog reached worldly perfection. 
By no means. We may have one or two hints to 
drop to them, next month, but for the present we 
have said our say. And if somebody’s husband 
chances, as he undoubtedly will, to cast his Jove- 
like eyes over these heartfelt remonstrances, why, 
we hope somebody’s wife will reap the benefit of 
his meditations thereon. 


Mrs. Grorgs Wasuinaton WYLLYS. 
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VICTOR HUGO. 
THE PROSCRIPT IN A NEW LIGHT. 


Tas Guernsey Star contains an account of the 
faneral of Emily du Putron, which took place not 
long since on that island, and at which Victor 
Hugo, the celebrated French poet and political 
exile, feeling himself indebted to the deceased for 
her horpitality to him, came forward to pro- 
nounce the funeral oration. He said: 


4% Within a few weeks we have been occupied 
with two sistors—the one we have married, and 
now we are burying the other. Such is the per- 
petual agitation of life. Let us bow, my bretb- 
ren, before inflexible destiny. And let us bow 
with hope. Our eyes are made to weep, but they 
are also made to see. Our heart is made to sut- 
fer, but it is made also to believe.” After con- 
tinuing in an eloquent strain, M. Hugo concluded 
as follows: And now I, who am speaking. why 
am I here? What brings me to this grave? 
what right do I address the dead? Who am 
I? Nothing: But I am wrong—I am some- 
th I am a proscript. Yesterday exiled 
by violence—to-day a voluntary exile. A pro- 
ecript is a vanquished, a calumniated, a perse- 
cated man, a man wounded by fate and disinher- 
ited by his country; a proscript is an innocent 
man weighed down by a malediction. His bless- 
ing ought to have a virtue in it. I bless this 
grave. I bless the noble and gracious being 
that lies there. In the desert we find the oasis, in 
exile we meet with souls. Emily du Putron has 
been one of the lovely souls that we have met 
with. I come to pay her the debt owing by 
a proscript whom she has consoled. I bless her 
in the dark profound. In the name of the 
sorrows whereon she blandly beamed; in the 
name of the trials of destiny which for ber 
are ended, but which continue for us; in the 
name of terrestrial things which once she hoped 
for, aod of celestial things which she now ob- 
tains ; in the name of all she loved, I bless this 
lifeless being. I bless her in her beauty. in her 
youth, in her innocence. in her life, and in ber 
death. I bless her in her white sepulchral robe, 
io her home which sbe has left desolate, in her 
coffia which her mother has filled with flowers, 
and which God is about to fill with stars.” 

The following paragraph, which we find else- 
where, is another evidence that the great writer’s 
heart is as tender and as true as bis intellect 
is clear and strong ; which agrees perfectly with 
the phrenological indications of his magnificent 
head. 

“ He makes it a point in his regular work to 
feed the poor children of his neighborhood, once 
every fortnight, with a generous and wholesome 
dinner. Both he and bis lady snperintend the ar- 
rangements personally, and help the little ones to 
their anticipated enjoyment. M. Hugo does this 
charitable act in obedience to a practical sug- 

estion of the commissioners of France to exam- 

e and report on the cause of sickness and death 
of so large a proportion of the childron of the poor 
born in that kingdom, the cause having been 
found to be the want of nothing but nourisbing 
food. Here is indeed a true charity, performed 
in the very way calculated to be of benefit to all 
concerned.” 

a —— 


RIGHT—WRONG. 


As the star is from the sea— 
And the known from mystery— 
And the earth seems from the sky, 
30 (% Right from Wrong, heaven high. 
GALENA. 
OER OG —-—⁊ 


CaaRaCTER is mainly molded by the cast of the 
minds that surround it.— Tupper. 
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Poetry. 


Poetry fe itself a thing of God; 

He made his prophets posts, and the more 
We feel of porsia do we become 

Like God in love and power.—Bafley. 


THH MOTHER. 


I Loox upon an infant child, 

And marked its features meek and mild, 

While on it gazed and sweetly smiled— 
Its mother. 


Bhe watches It with ceaseless care, 

While in her heart she breathes a prayer, 

Which enters heaven and whiapers there— 
“ A mother.” 


Untiringly three anxious years 

She watches it mid hopes and fears, 

One bringing Joy, the other tears— 
To mother. 


Disease, alas! that cruel foe, 
Invades her home and lays her low, 
Upon a bed of pain and woe— 

That mother. 


She knew her life was closing fast, 

That she should kiss her child the last, 

That it would have, ere night was past— 
No mother. 


It wae her last sad, parting kiss, 

For morning found her soul in bliss! 

Oh ! think how much that child will miss 
Dear mother. 


Mrppiz Fork, Ip. O. M. 8. 


— —— 
ASPIRATION, 


As the floweret atriveth upward, 
From the gross, detaining earth, 
So the soul of man—immortal— 
Seeks the haven of its birth: 
But the flower is of the earthly, 
And the soul of man is free— 
Free from every earth-born fetter 
Of materiality. 
Ever longing for ascension 
To the regions heavenly fair, 
Sighing for a new dimension 
In the realms where angels are; 
Ever yearn'ng for attainment 
Of the mysteries to be, 
Free from earth through all the eons 
Of the Age, Eternity. 


—— — — 
CRIMINAL LUNATICS IN HNGLAND. 


GALENA. 


An interesting account of a visit to the Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum at Broadmoor, England, appeared 
recently in the London Times. Of the inmates 
and their occupations the writer says: 

“Broadmoor now contains nearly five hundred 
inmates—about four hundred men and fifty or 
sixty women. With a few rare exceptions nearly 
all are homicides, and we are probably much 
within the mark when we say that the victims of 
their united crimes would amount to nearly one 
thousand. Here one may occasionally see a 
female croquet party on the lawn, the players in 
which have been guilty in the aggregate of some 
thirty murders; or on the men’s side, playing at 
bagatelle, a little group, with each of whose 
crimes all England at one time rung. Entering 
one of the large blocks devoted to the men, the 
visitor passes at once to the sitting, dining, and 
recreation rooms, which are all on the ground 
floor, the dormitories and infirmaries being above. 
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THE ORIMINAL TYPE. 

“In the sitting-room, which is nearly always 
fall, the first thing which strikes him on entrance 
is, as a rule, the criminal type of all the faces. 
Any who have been in the habit of visiting our 
great convict prisons know what we mean by 
this expression. The low mental organization 
which one always finds associated with crime in 
the common run of criminals, the small head, 
narrow and receding forehead, and restless, fur- 
tive eyes, are at Broadmoor intensified, and in 
most cases accompanied with a weakly, under- 
sized physical development. Small ill-formed 
heads, narrow stooping shoulders, weak limbs, 
and shuffling, hesitating gait, are the rule among 
them. [The offspring of low, dissipated, or dis- 
eased parentage in most cases; and what else 
could be expected? ‘A tree may be koown by 
its fruits.“ These are the occupants of a block’ 
of a hundred, and are what they always call 
themselves, her ‘majesty’s pleasure people,’ that 
is, people acquitted of murder on the ground of 
insanity, and sentenced to imprisonment during 
her majesty’s pleasure. 

OCCUPATION AND GENERAL APPEARANCE. 

“Some are reading, some are writing, some 
playing draughts, a few shambling to and fro in 
moody silence like caged animals, while some sit 
staring with blank intensity upon the opposite 
wall, from which they never move their eyes. 
Here comes one who was, when at large, more 
dangerous to her majesty than Oxford himself, 
hopelessly mad from a vain love of notoriety, 
which he thinks he has attained, as the grand 
strut with which be enters the room shows clearly 
enough. [Excessive and perverted Approbative- 
ness and Self-Esteem.] The once terrible Captain 
Jobnston is here now, cured to a mild and inof- 
fensive idiocy ; and here, too, is Macnaughten, as 
really mad as when be killed poor Mr. Drummond. 
Here is a non-commissioned officer, whose murder 
of his wife and family some years ago shocked 
all England. His only anxiety now is about his 
good-conduct medal. [Excessive Approbative- 
ness again.] Here, too, are several whom we have 
already alluded to as having been in asylums 
before for attempted murder, who have been dis- 
charged as cured, and having then perpetrated 
murder outright, have been committed to stay 
here for evermore. As a rule, those reading are 
the half-cured, and these seldom speak or are 
spoken to. Those writing so intensely are gener- 
ally preparing interminable memorials to the 
Home Secretary, or keeping the most insane of 
diaries to show the commissioners in lunacy as 
proofs of their cure and reasons for their dis- 
charge.” [Not knowing, poor things, how warped 
and crazy they are. This should be a warning 
to those who “ dissipate” by the use of alcoholic 
liquors, tobacoo, opium, etc., and who neglect to 
take regular sleep and physical exercise, by which 


the bodily organs and mental machinery are kept 
in workiog order. Finally, all men and women 
need the restraining and consoling influences of 
true religion. to fortify and keep them on the 
track.— Eb. A. P. J | 


— — — 
‘‘Twe happiest of pillows is not that which 


love first presses; it is that which death bath 
frowned on, and past over. —Aspasia to Pericles. 
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“Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
Fer soul is form, and doth the body make. —Gpenser. 


PHYSIOGNOMYT. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYBIOGNOMY. 


CAUSALITY (36).—Fr. Cauealité.—The supposed 
faculty of tracing effects to their causes.— Webster. 

Philosophers, in their explanation of natural phenomena 
by reasoning, always suppose or admit some cause, aud 
then develop their subject by mental laduetion according 
to it. It seems to me, therefore, that the special faculty of 
the cerebral parts on eltber side of Comparison examines 
causes, considers the relations between eause and effect, 
and prompts men to ask why ?—Spurahetm. 

Perception of the relation between cause and offect. 
Comparison seizes the general relations between objects, 
but Causality ascends beyond juxtaposition and relations ; 
it penetrates the manner in which effects and their causes 
are connected together, seizes the action of one body on 
another, and traces the result of that action.— Broussais. 

Causality perceives the dependencies of phenomena, 
and furnishes the idea of causation. It impresses us with 


‘an Irresistible conviction, that every phenomenon or 


ehange in nature ig caused by something, and hence, by 
successive steps, leads us to the great Cause of all.— 
Combe. 

Location.—Causality is situated in the upper 
part of the forehead (36, fig. 1), on each side of 
Comparison, which occupies the center. The two 
together, when both are large, give great fullness 
to that portion of the forehead, as seen in fig. 3. 

Paystocnomical. Sien.—The organ of 

Causality being situated in the forehead, 

where phrenology and physiognomy 

blend or run into each other, as it were, 

we seem to need no other sign of this 

faculty than that furnished by the size 

and form of the parts where its organ 

is located. Dr. Redfield, however, de- 

Fie.2. ecribes what he calls the faculty of 

Reasoning à priori (one of the fanctions of Cau- 

sality), the sign of which he says is the upward 

curve of the wing of the nose, as shown in fig. 2. 

This sign may be observed largely developed in 

the faces of Gall (fig. 4) and Lavater, as repre- 

sented in the portraits we have of them, and they 

manifested the faculty in the way they studied 
oharacter. 
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The action of Causality gives a tendency to 
incline the bead forward, as shown in fig. 3, unless 
its influence be counteracted by large Self-Esteem. 

Funcrion.—The function of this faculty is so 
well described by Dr. Spurzheim, that we can 
hardly do better than to quote his remarks here. 
He says: The effects of Causality are immense; 
the cultivation of flelds, plantation of trees, all the 
artificial enjoymenta of the external and internal 
senses, the invention of instruments of all kinds, 
in short, all which man produces by art, depends 
on this faculty. It is the fountain of resources. 
It knows the conditions under which events hap- 
pen, brings these to bear, and produces effects ; 
for man can not create, he can only imitate 
nature; he can not attain final causes, which 
nevertheless must exist; all he can know is the 
succession of phenomena, end if one uniformly 
succeed another, the preceding is considered as 
the cause and the succeeding as the effect. 

‘s This succession of events may take place 
without being perceived. To this end a special 
faculty is given to man. Animals do many things 


Fro 8—Kmancet. KANT 


instinctively according to laws, but they do not 
know them or their cause; while man by this 
power has the irresistible conviction, that every 
phenomenon of nature has its cause, and is led 
by successipe steps to the first cause. Further, 
in considering the actions of man, we must admit 
motives or moving causes from which they pro- 
ceed. The law of causation can not be too much 
recommended and attended to. 

„Comparison and causality combined constitute 
reason, which has its laws, and depends on the 
activity of the other faculties. Without causality, 
no argumentative reasoning ; without great com- 
parison, no comprehensive views, and no nice 
distinction. Reason, however, or the reflective 
faculties, are no sure guide for themselves alone, 
though they are the most important powers of the 
mind. They themselves decide, but the object 
to be judged must be furnished. In intellect, 
sound judgment requires strong reflective facul- 
ties and sound knowledge, and to judge soundly of 


the feelings, as of the moral and religious nature 


of man, great reflective faculties and the activity 
of the special feelings are necessary. Reason 
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determines the relations and right employment of 
the feelings, but does not produce them. 

“Thus the faculty of individuality. makes us 
acquainted with objects, that of eventuality with 
events; comparison points out their identity, 


M- . a 

Fie. 4.—Dr. GALL, 
analogy, or difference, and finds out their har- 
mony ; finally, causality desires to know the causes 
of all occurrences. Consequently these faculties 
together, pointing out general principles and 
laws, and drawing conclusions, inductions, or 
corollaries, constitute the truly philosophic under- 
standing.” 

In.ostrative Exampres.—Mr. Combe illustrates 
the action of this faculty as follows: A gentle- 
man in a boat was unexpectedly desired to steer. 
He took hold of the helm, hesitated a moment 
what to do, and then steered with just effect. 
Being asked why he hesitated, he replied, ‘1 was 
unacquainted with steering, and required to think 
how the helm acts.“ He was requested to explain 
how thinking led him to the point, and replied, 
‘That he knew, from study, the theory of the helm’s 
action; that he just ran over in his mind the 
water’s action upon it, and its action on the boat,, 
and then he saw the whole plainly.before bim.’ 
He had a full Causality, and not much Individual- 
ity. A person with great Individuality and 
Eventuality, and little Causality, placed in a 
similar rituation, would have tried the experiment 
of the helm’s action, to come to a knowledge of 
the mode of steering; be would have turned it to 
the right hand and to the left, observed the effect, 
and then acted accordingly; and he might have 
steered during his whole subseqnent life, without 
knowing anything more about the matter.” 

Causality is a fountain of resources. Place an 
individual in whom it is small, in new circum- 
stances, and he will be helpless and bewildered ; 
while another, in whom it is large, will show his 
superiority in a similar situation by adopting his 
line of action to the existing conditions and mak- 
ing them subservient to his ends. A mechanic 
with little Causality will be at a stand if his 
ordinary tools be wanting, or something be re- 
quired of him which he is not accustomed to do. 
Another, having this faculty largely developed, 
will find or invent substitutes for his accustomed 
implements, and apply known general principles 
to the new processes he is required to practice ; 
and the same remark in substance will apply to 
any profession or pursuit. 

Dr. Gall speaks of a cast molded on the head 
of Kant, the great metaphysical philosopher, after 
his death, in which he found an extraordinary 
prominence in the region assigned to Causality, 
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or, as he termed it, Metaphysical Depth of Thought. 
He adds: “ Afterward we became acquainted with 
Fichte, and found the same region still more 
prominent than in Kant. We also saw the same 
organization in Schelling.” . 

As examples of large Causality we may men- 
tion Plato, Socrates, Bacon, Montaigne, Galileo, 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Franklin, Cuvier, Gall, Na- 
poleon, Dupuytren, Condillac, Fourier, Brunel, 
Wordsworth, and Webster. 

Do Axnmars Reason ?— M. Vimont admits 
Causality in the elephant, the dog, and the orang- 
outang, and attributes this faculty to an analogous 
organ occupying the same situation as in man; 
and Broussais seems to take the same ground, 
giving the dog, particularly, great credit for his 
reasoning power. Mr. Combe dissents from this 
view, and thinks that what is supposed to be 
reason is merely a modification of instinct. For 
a full exposition of this subject see “ Instinct and 


Reason” in PyxenoLogicaL Journal for July, 


1864, p. 12. 


CAUTIOUSNESS (11).—Fr. Circonspection.— The 
quality of being cautious; provident care; cireumspec- 
tion; prudence with regard tu danger.— Webster, 

It was necessary tbat man and brutes should be endowed 
with a faculty to foresee certain events, to give them a 
presentiment of certain circumstances, and to prompt 
them to provide agalust danger. Without such a disposi- 
tion they would have lived only for the present, and been 
incapable of taking any measures for the future.— Gall. 

I do not believe, with Dr. Gall, that this faculty foresees. 
It ta, ia mz opinion, blind. and without reflection, though 
it may excite the reflective facul:ies, It incites us to take 
precautions; it doubts, says but, and continually exclaims, 
take cure !—Spuraheim. l 

Fear is a positive sentiment, and not the mere want of 
courage; and it appears to me that this faculty produces 
that feeling. The tendency of the sentiment is to make 
the individual apprehend danger, and this leads him to 
hesitate before be acts, and to look to consequences that 
he may be aesured of saſeiy.— Cumbe. 

This term (ctrconapection) expresses the idea of looking 
ground one—an action which implies n desire to avoid 
danger and place one’s self in secarity.— Broussais. 


Location.—The place of the organ of Cautious- 
ness, a8 indicated by its number (11), is on the 
upper, lateral, and posterior part of the head, 
and near the middle of the parietal bone. When 
large, the head is very broad at that point, as in 
fig. 5, while a deficiency gives quite another 
shape to the skull, as in fig. 6. To find Cautious 
ness on the living head, take the back part of the 
ear as the starting-point and draw a perpendicular 
line upward, and where the head begins to round 
off to form the top is the location of the organ. 
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Pn SiO HOAI. SON. This Dr. Redfield thinks 
is the breadth of the face at the angle of the jaws 
(fig. 7, a), or the distance through between one 
angle and the other. We do not consider this 
sign established, but place the alleged discovery 
on record here, in order that it may be brought 
to the test of general observation. 

The action of this organ raises the head and 
body, and gives the former a rotary motion as in 
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! Jooking on all sides, whence the French name 


given to the faculty by Spurzheim — Circonspec- 
tion, to look around one’s self. 

Fonction.—A full 
development of this 
faculty ia essential 
to a prudent, con- 
siderate obaracter. 
It is one of the re- 


the mind, and pre- 
vents the propelling 
forces of our nature 


FIG. J. 
from plunging us into difficulty and danger. Per- 
sons having it well developed, Dr. Gall says, 
“are babitually on their guard; they know that 
it is more difficult to sustain than to acquire repu- 
tation, and, consequently, every new undertaking 


is prosecutcd as carefully as the first. They look 
forward to all possible dangers, and ere anxious 
to anticipate every occurrence ; they ask advice 
of every one, and often, after having received 
much counsel, remain undecided. They put great 
faith in the observation, that of a hundred mis- 
fortunes which befall us, ninety-nine arise from 
our own fault. Such persons never break any 
article; they may pass their lives in pruning 
trees, or in working with sharp tools, without 
cutting themselves. If they see a vessel placed 
near the edge of the table, their nerves shrink. 
If they give credit, or indulge in gambling, they 
never lose large sums of money. Finally,” says 
he, they form a standing subject of criticism to 
their leas considerate neighbors, who look on 
their forebodings as extravagant, and their pre- 
cautions as trifling and absurd.“ 

Excess AND Perversion.—When the faculty is 
too largely developed, with moderate Hope, it 
produces doubts, irresolution, and wavering, and 
may lead to absolute incapacity for any decisive 
and vigorous action. A great and involuntary 
activity of it produces paric—a state in which the 
mind is hurried away by an irresistible emotion 
of fear, for which no adequate cause exists. In 
armies and other large bodies of men this feeling 
becomes contagious, and results in the abandon- 
ment of everything else in obedience to the one 
absorbing instinct of self-preservation. 

A large development of this organ, combined 
with large Destructiveness, predisposes to suicide. 
Dr. Andrew Combe examined a number of 
suicides in the Morgue (dead house) of Paris, and 
found in them Hope generally small, with Cau- 
tiousness and Destructiveness large. 

ILLusTRaTIVE ENAUT LES. Cautiousness is 
larger,” Mr. Combe says, in the Germans, En- 
glish, and Scotch than in the Celtic French or 
Irish, and it appears to be larger in the English 
than in the Turkish head. Mr. Forster, a civil 
servant on the Madras Establighment, traveled 
overland from Bengal to England in the year 
1782, disguised as a Turk. In all the numberless 
scenes through which he passed, he bad the ad- 
dress successfully to maintain his disguise, except 
in one single instance, in which he was detected 
by an individual who was led to certainty in the 
discovery which he made, by examining the shape 
of the traveler’s head. ‘A Georgian merchant,’ 
says Mr. Forster, ‘who occupied the room next 
to mine (it was at Cashmere), and was a very 
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agreeable neighbor, did not, I observed, give a 
ready credit to my story, which he cross-examined 
with some tokens of suspicion ; and one day, hav- 
ing desired to look at my head, he decidedly pro- 
nounced it to be that of a Christian. In a future 
conversation he explained to me, and proved by 
comparison, tbat the head of a Christian is broad 
behind, and flatted out at the crown; that a Mo- 
hammedan’s bead grows narrow at the top, and, 
like a monkey’s, has aconicform.’* This descrip- 
tion indicates Cautiousness to be larger in the 
Christian.“ 

CaUTIOUSNESS IN ANIMALS — Dr. Gall mentions 
that this faculty is possessed in the highest degree 
by those of the lower animals which venture out 
only during the night, as owls and bats; and also 
those animals which place sentinels to warn them 
of approaching danger, as the wild goose, the 
chamois, the crane, the. starling. and the buzzard 
[also in the crow]. It is generally larger zn the 
female than in the male. Among goats, the leader 
is always a female, their safety depending upon 
their circumspection; but among wild cattle and 
horses, who are accustomed to defend themselves 
by their courage, the leader is uniformly a male ; 
for in this sex Combativeness is usually larger. 

Humboldt tells us that when a mule thinks 
itself in danger, it stops and turns its head to the 
right and left, completely at its ease. After some 
deliberation, for its resolutions are always alow, 
it makes a decision, which is generally a safe one ; 
hence the mountaineers are accustomed to say to 
a traveler, I will not give yon my handsomest 
mule, but the one that reasons best.” They mean 
the most circumspect or prudent one. 

CHAMBRE (de la), the physician of Louls XIV. pub- 
lished (1662) among other works, ‘‘ The Characters of the 
Passions,” a phyelognomieo-metaphysleal treatise founded 
on the theories of Aristotle and Sc:plo Claramontius. His 
works are curious ratber than valuable. 

De la Chambre was a physician, and all his 
disquisitions have, to a greater or less extent, a 
professional bearing, Tbe Characters of the 
Passions” refers to pathognomic rather than to 
strictly physiognomio indications — that is, it 
points out mainly the “signs of character” in 
action, such as modifications of the voice, the ex- 
pression of the eyes, the gestures of the hand, ete. 

CHEE RFULNESS.—Good spirits; a state of mod- 
erate joy or gayety; alacrity.— Webster. 

Cheerfulness is generally supposed to result 


Fie. 8. 


from the moderate action of Mirthfulness. Its 
sign is the turning up of the corners of the mouth, 
as in fig. 8. The opposite expression is Gravity 
or Seriousness, which draws the angles of the 
mouth slightly downward, as shown in fig. 9. 
Mirthfulness is not, we may add, the only source 


® Forster's Journey, vol. ii., p. 88. 
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of cheerfulness and smiles. Hope, Benevolence, 
Wonder, gratified Approbativeness, in fact, any 
pleasing affection of the sentiments, induces a 
cheerful feeling and a smiling look. Cautious- 


Fie. 10.—Dr. KARI. 


ness, Veneration, Causality and Conscientiousness 
when predominant give the expression of Gravity 
or Seriousness, the tone of these faculties being 
grave. 

CHIROMANOY.—The art or practloe of attempting 
to foretell events or to discover the disposition of a person 
by inspecting the lines of the hand; divinatlon by the 
hand; palmistry.— Webster. 

Chiromancy was practiced throughout pagan 
antiquity. It was regarded by Aristotle as a 
certain science, and was held in great esteem 
among the disciples of Pythagoras. The augurs 
of Rome and the Emperor Augustus himself prac- 
ticed it. During the middle ages it was studied, 
like alchemy and astrology, by such philosophers 
as Albert (le Grand), Cardan, Roger Bacon, and 
Paracelsus. It is now chiefly in the hands of the 
gipsies, and a low abandoned class of pretended 
fortune-tellers in our cities. In its ancient form, 
it constitutes quite an extensive and complete 
system of signs and rules, for which however 
modern science finds no real basis. There are 
signs of character in the hand, however, as we 
have shown conclusively in our new work on 
“ Phyaiognomy” (Chap. xviii.), which see. 


Fie. 1L.—A Horrrxror. 


CLIMATE —Lat. OA ma. Tue condition of a place in 
relation to the various phenomena of the atmosphere, as 
temperature, moisture, oto., especially as they affect animal 
life or man.— Webster. R 

I mean those qualities of the air and climauto which are 


supposed to work josensibly on the temper by altering the 
tone and habit of the body.— Hume, 


That climate effects organization, and conse- 
quently configuration, can not for a moment be 
doubted by the careful observer; but in relation 
to the extent and character of this influence there 
are wide differences of opinion, some contending 
that the principal differences existing between 
the various races and nations of the earth are 
muinly attributable to this cause, while others 
think ita effects are quite limited and compara- 
tively insignificant. 

The results of our observations have been fully 
set forth in our Physiognomy” (Chap. xxiii.), 
from which we condense the following paragraphs, 
referring the reader to the work itself for further 
particulars : 

Cold contracts and heat expands. In warm 
countries nature seems more prodigal in the 
abundance and luxuriousness with which she 
produces both plants and animals. Compare, in 


this respect, the flora of the tropica with that of 
the arctic regions. 


Fie. 12.—PAUl. DELAROOHE. 


“It is on a middle line between these extremes 
of heat and cold that plants, trees, and man attain 
the highest degree of perfection. Mere existence 
is possible in both extremes, as hus been proved 
by our explorers ; but to develop and improve 
the race requires more favorable conditions. It 
is in the temperate zones that we find the highest 
types of man; where his social, intellectual, and 
moral nature is called out most fully—where he 
is most civilized. 

“ Compare, for a moment, the Hottentot and 
the Esquimaux with the Caucasian! What a dif- 
ference! Do you say the difference may be ac- 
counted for on the ground of difference in origin 
or of race? Granting this, we should claim that 
by a change of situation to more favorable 
climates, you might look for a favorable change 
in the physiology and character of individual and 
people. 

Tux Man oF THE Tropics.—“ In warm countries, 
where nature furnishes in abundance all the 
necessaries of mere animal existence, we find the 
people lazy, indolent, and without enterprise, 
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industry, or ingenuity. Look again at the Hot- 
tentot, one of the lowest varieties of the human 
race. He has no necessity to think, to work, to 
invent, or to do anything but eat, drink, and 
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sleep. His food is furnished without effort on his 
part, and he lives and dies little else than an 
animal. 

Tur Man or Tax Nortu.—“ The man of the ex- 
treme North—the Esquimaux for instance—on the 
contrary, is compelled to work nearly all the 
time. With him the price of life is eternal vigil- 
ance. He invents traps, makes nets, fashions 
spears and harpoons from bone and wood, builds 
sledges and boats, and makes clothes of bair and 
skins, and exhibits a moderate degree of mechan- 
ical skill in manufacturing utensils, and providing 
for the real wants of his body.” But he is neither 
a philosopher, a poet, a statesman, nor great in 
anything. At best, he is little more than a simple 
child in mind. But how very different his tem- 
perament from that of the Hottentot! 

BETWEEN ExTREMES.—“ The people occupying 
the middle line between these extremes, exist 
under more favorable conditions. Here man lives 
in amore favored climate and country, and attains 
a higher degree of development in all respects. 
Here reason reigns, and man rises in the scale 
out of mere instinct—perceptive intellect, pas- 
sions, and propensities—and stands forth the full 
measure of a man, in all his functions and 
faculties. 

Cranila.— The people who inhabit cold or tem- 
perate zones have broader heads, bodies, and 
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faces than the dwellers in southern climates. 
They also have Acquisitiveness—moderate, full, 
large, or very large; while those of tropical 
countries are usually more tall, spare, and thin, 
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with narrow heads, and moderate, small, or very 
small Acquisitivenees. It is small in the negro, 
his bead being long and narrow rather than 
broad; and, as a race, he is prodigal, if not im- 
provident and wasteful. That there are excep- 
tions to the rule is conceded, but it is claimed to 
be the rule, nevertheless. Why, it is a fact, that 
even the squirrels of the South, where the winters 
are open and mild, have narrow heads, Acquisi- 
tiveness being small; while in the North, where 
the winters are long and cold, they have that 
organ large, and in the autumn lay up stores of 
nuts and corn for use in winter. In the South, 
where there is little or no snow, they have neither 
the desire nor the occasion to be so economical. 

To sum up: The North man is more cautious, 
considerate, thoughtful, calculating, and econom- 
ical; the South man more venturesome, impulsive, 
reckless, generous, improvident, and revengeful. 
The Southerner has more Self-Esteem, Approba- 
tiveness, Benevolence, Combativeness, and De- 
structiveness; the Northerner more Conscientious- 
ness, Firmness, Constructiveness, Acquisitiveness, 
Causality, and Comparison. 

CourLEXIONV.—“ As a general rule, the dark 
racer are found in hot climates, and the light iu 
temperate climates. It is also true, that individ - 
uals belonging to the fair races grow darker under 
a tropical sun, and that their children are born 
with brown or black eyes and have darker hair 
than their parente. It is so in India, in South 
America, and, to some extent, in our Southern 
States, where, however, it may be due quite as 
much to the mixture of French and Spanish blood 
as to climate. It must be admitted, too, that 
there are light-skinned races even in tropical 
Africa, and that our North American Indians 
have the same dark skin and black hair and eyes 
in Canada as in Florida. Even the Esquimaux 
who hunts the seal amid the icebergs of the polar 
seas shows no signs of becoming a blonde. 

‘ These facts seem to indicate that, while climate 
affects the color of the skin, hair, and eyes, in the 
Caucasian at least, to a certain extent, it is power- 
less to eradicate the distinctive characteristics of 
a race.” 

COLOR (28).—Fr. Coulewr.—A property depending 
upon the relations of light to the eye, by means of which 
the mind is capable of distinguishing Individual and 
specific differences in the hues and tints of objects which 
are apprehended in vision.— Webster. 

The laws of the proportions of colors have not been in- 
vented by man. They exist in creation; and man, and 
probably he alone of all animals, is endowed with hn organ 
by the aid of which he recognizes these laws—that is, this 
orgen and these Jaws are in direct relation, and the aetion 
of the orgen becomes a revelat:on of the laws—in other 
words, the organ bears the impress of the laws to which 
the prop«rtions of colors in the external world are sub- 
mitted.— Gall. 

This faculty perceives the harmony of colors, but does 
not anderstand how to adapt coloring to the subject of a 
picture.—Spurshetm, 

Location.—The place of the organ of Color, 
marked C in our diagram (fig. 1), is the middle of 
the eyebrow, at the most elevated part of the 
superciliary ridge. 

Pays‘ocsomicaL Sian.—The form of the eye- 
brow is greatly modified by the development of 
this organ. The ordinary indications of its fall 
development is the regular arching of the brow, 
as seen in fig. 14; but sometimes the brow is 
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point, as in fig. 12. When large, it also gives a 
peculiar appearance of fullness to the upper 
eyelid. 

Function.— Its function is to distinguish all the 
shades of color, and the relations of harmony or 
of discord between them. When large, the faculty 
of Color gives great delight in contemplating 
colors and good taste in their use and combination 
in dress, painting, etc. Those in whom the organ 
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is deficient, on the contrary, experience little 
interest in coloring, and are almost insensible to 
difference of hues. i 

Dericrency.—Certain persons are almost desti- 
tute of the power of distinguishing colors. Dr. 
Spurzbeim mentions a family, all the iadividuals 
of which distinguish only black and white. Dr. 
Unzer, of Altona, could not perceive green and 
blue ; and inability to distinguish between these 
colors is very common. To many, also, green and 
red look the same. This defect is called color- 
blindness. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES.~-The organ of Color 
is generally more developed in woman than in 
man; hence it happens that the eyebrows of 
women (fig. 15) are more finely arched ; and this 
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explains why they are more frequently lovers of 
flowers and fond of a variety of colors in dress. 
Among great painters, this organ is seen to be 
very large in tbose most distinguished as color- 
ists; for instance, Corregio, Titian, Claude Lor- 
raine, Rubens (fig. 14), Rembrandt, Poussin, and 
Raphael. The eyebrows are also seen to be fine- 
ly arched in the above portrait of Benjamin West 
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ABOUT HEADS. 


In the Monthly Homeopathic Review, published in 
London, we find A Chapter on Heads,” from 
which we make the following interesting ex- 


tracts: 
THE os SUBLIME.”’ 


The human being is the only animal that can 
throw the head back and look upward into the 
heavens above. This is the os sublime’ of Ovid; 
and the word sublime has great force. A creature 
of clay looks up from under it—from under mud. 
Other creatures can only look straight forward, or 
downward. Our English word sublime, derived 
from the Latin, at once testifies to man’s lowliness 
and his loftiness. The Princes, to use a Scrip- 
ture phrase, are taken from the dunghill. Take 
the Porr's description: What a piece of work 
is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculties! in form and moving how express and 
admirable ! in action how like an angel! in ap- 
prehénsion how like a god! the beauty of the 
world! the paragon of animals! and yet, to me, 
what is this quintessence of dust f’’ 


PHYSIOGNOMY AND POETRY 


are as old as Adam's first looking into Eve's 
face, and our mother’s first glance at the first 
man. The story of that first of all human loves 
is admirably told by Milton. But who reads 
Milton now? Yet first of all England-born, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Shakspeare, was that 
John Milton. 

The poets are full of phystognomic and phrenolog- 
ical indications. If you take the attraction that 
unites the sexes in wedlock, you will find a frank 
acknowledgment of 
“The purple light of Love, and bloom of young Desire.” 

Even the eyelids are made to describe an over- 
mastering influence— 

„A thousand graces on her eyelids sat, 
Under the shadow of her even brows.” 

One of the poems of Praed, so prematurely re- 
moved, harmonizes with the present current of 
our thoughts. 

“There are tones that will haunt us. tho’ lonely 

Our path be o’er mountain and sea; 


There are look. that will part from us only 
When memory ceases to be. 


There are hopes which our burden can lighten, 
Tho’ toilsome and steep be the way; 

And dreams that, like moonlight, can brighten 
With a light that is clearer than day. 


There are names that we cherish, tho’ nameless 
For aye on the lip they may be; 

There are hearts that, tho’ fettered, are tameless, 
And hopes anexpress’d, but yet free.” 


A SAYING OF BENECA. 


Many of the wise and virtuous—and naturally 
pious of the heathen—have written memorable 
things. There is an expression of Seneca Qui 
nimis notus omnibus, ignotus moritur sibi.” 
Everybody knew him but himself, and he goes 
out of this world in that self-ignorance. 


TRUE, IF NOT NEW. 


Of all fools the greatest are those who think 
they are very wise and know a great deal. 
The proper study of mankind is man“ 
is an obvious | But it is true, notwith- 
standing. To know others—all we come in con- 
tact with—and to know ourselves, is the true 
practical wiedom. 


TYPES OF HEAD. 


There are many types of head, some of which 
pertain to both sexes, while others are confined 
to the male. We may name—1. The Agricultu- 
ral; 2. The Military; 8. The Commercial; 4. 
The Structural (constructive) ; 5. The Mechani- 
cal; 6. The Artistic; 7. The Literary; 8. The 
Theological ; 9. The Philosophical. 

There is a place for every well-formed head of 
each type. These types are found mixed in the 
same way that the temperaments are; and.some 
heads seem to belong to no particular type, but 


\ 


to be about equally fitted for each of the different J 


pushed forward and made very prominent at that | (fg. 16). — professions and pursuits. 
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Religions Department. 


“The Phrenologist has the right to examine whether Christianity is 
atapted to the nature of man, and he le delighted in seeing it in per- 
fect haimouy with buman nature,””—Spurzhetn. 


CHRISTIAN CHEERFULNSESS. 
A PRIZE ESSAY. F 


BY REV. FRANCIS J. COLLIER. 


Tuz life of many Christians is a life of constant 
sadness and gloom. They seem to be entire 
strangers to all the happiness of earth and all 
the hopes of heaven. Their faces commonly 
appear as somber as the stones which mark the 
dwelling-places of the dead. Their feelings are 
better expressed in sighs than in songs. Unhappy 
themselves, they make others unhappy; they 
come and go like clouds, shutting out the sun- 
shine from cheerful hearts, and for a while cast- 
ing upon them shadows cold and dark. 


MELANCHOLY Is NOT PIETY. 

Some suppose that this melancholy is a sure 
evidence of extraordinary piety. Others imagine 
that it is the necessary and invariable effect of all 
religion to depress the spirits and make men 
gloomy and morose; and entertaining this er- 
roneous opinion, they refuse to acquaint them- 
selves with the Holy Scriptures, neglect all private 
and public acts of devotion, and prefer to-mingle 
with the people of the world rather than to 
mingle with the people of God. 

Now, we believe that dejection is neither the 
necessary result of genuine faith nor the indica- 
tion of uncommon grace, but that it is altogether 
at variance with the spirit of the Gospel. The 
religion of Jesus is essentially consoling and ex- 
hilarating, and so has a natural tendency to pro- 
duce cheerfulness in the soul. The best and 
truest Christian ought to be the happiest and 
most hopeful of men. His features should wreathe 
themselves into sweet and attractive smiles, in- 
stead of forming, as we often see, only forbidding 
frowns. His words should not be cross, but 
kind ; expressions of comfort rather than of 
complaint. : 

CHEERFULNESS IS NOT LEVITY. 

The cheerfulness of which we speak is not a 
momentary mood, but a lasting temper. It has 
not the noise of mirth, nor the emptiness of 
levity. It is a serious and abiding joy; a joy 
resembling the flame of a wax candle, which is 
so mild, so steady, so bright, so pure. 

CHEERFULNESS A CHRISTIAN DUTY 

The Christian owes it to himsdf to be cheerful. 
Only when he is so, has he attained a state most 
conducive to the enjoyment of high spiritual 
pleasures, most suited to encourage the growth 
of the heavenly graces, most consistent with the 
free exercise of the soul's mightiest energies, 
most adapted to lighten ite crosses and cares. 
‘‘The man who is possessed of this, excellent 
frame of mind, says Addison, is not only easy 
in his thoughts, but a perfect master of all the 
powers end faculties of his soul; his imagination 
is always clear, and his judgment undisturbed ; 
his temper is even and unruffled, whether in 
action or in solitude. He comes with a relish to 
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are poured about him, and does not feel the full 
| weight of those evils which may befall him. 


GOODNESS SHOULD BR MADE AGREEABLE. 


The Christian owes it to his fellow-men to be 
cheerful. Amid all the trials and disappoint- 
ments and anxietics and sufferings which pertain 
to this earthly existence, and which tend to 
shroud the soul in distressing gloominess, they 
have need at all times to see ‘‘lights’’ in the 
world ; to see those whose faces constantly beam 
with a heavenly glory—whose looks and words 
and deeds are a good mcdicine which never fails 
to give peace to the troubled spirit. And do you 
not think that if each one of the Lord's disciples 
were thus to pass the days of his pilgrimage ; if 
his presence in the social circle, at the bedside of 
the sick, at the cottage of the poor, in the halls 
of learning, and at the mart of business, were 
hailed as a bright sunbeam which diffuses joy 
and gladness ; if, in truth, his path were the path 
of the just. which, as the shining light, shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day,’’ our blessed 
religion would be well commended to the world, 
and the triumphs of the cross become glorious! 
It is the excellent remark of Archbishop Usher : 
If good people would but make their goodress 
agreeable, and smile, instead of frowning, in 
their virtue, how many would they win to the 
good cause! 


t BE OF GOOD CHEER!” 


The Christian owes it to his Lord to be habitu- 
ally cheerful. His example must be copied, his 
will obeyed. You know the record of the 
Saviour's life, how he spake unto the man sick of 
the palsy, and to the terrified disciples tempest- 
tossed upon the Sea of Galilee, and to the little 
band weeping in prospect of their Lord’s departure 
from the world, and to others troubled and sor- 
rowful, and his words were ever the same, ‘‘ Be 
of good cheer. ‘‘ Be of good cheer.’’ Then is it 
not the duty of every Christian to endeavor to 
attain that spiritual state in which he will be 
capable of receiving and doing the greatest 
amount of good? We are assured that such is 
his duty, and we believe that cheerfulness is an 
exalted frame of mind, arising from and resting 
upon a firm faith, a strong love, a steadfast hope, 
and a good conecience—a state well pleasing to 
our Divine Master. ä 


CHEERFULNESS AS A MEDICINE. 

Perhaps nothing has a greater tendency to cast 
gloom over the spirit than disease. The mind 
syinpathizes with the body as much as the body 
with the mind. Their union is so intimate, so 
delicate, so sensitive, that what affects the one 
necessarily affects the other. Each to a certain 
degree determines the other’s condition. If the 
mind is joyful, its emotion is betrayed by the 
expression of the body. ‘‘ A merry heart maketh 
a cheerful countenance.” But if the body is 
injured, or the physical system deranged, the 
mind at once suffers, and forthwith droops into 
sadness. It becomes, therefore, your Christian 
duty, if you have health. to study the laws of 
your physical being, to compel yourself both to 
labor and to rest, to avoid unnecessary risks or 
exposure, to abstain from injurious indulgences, 


all those goods which nature has provided for | to be prudent, temperate, chaste, and by every 


him, tastes all the pleasures of the creation which 
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proper means to try to preserve what is so essen- 
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tial to your spiritual comfort. If you have lost 
this boon, strive to regain it. Think not, speak 
not, all the while about your malady. Suppress 
moans and complaints ; they are always disagree- 
able to others, they can never be beneficial to 
you. Count your mercies and not your miseries. 
Try upon your body the stimulus of a cheerful 
spirit. It may not insure your recovery, but it 
will certainly produce a pleasant alleviation. 
„A merry heart doeth good like a medicine; but 
a broken spirit drieth the bones.” 


THE SIN OF IDLENESS. 

Another cause of dejection is idleness. Employ- 
ment is essential to our spiritual as well as our 
physical well-being. And it is only when we are 
engaged every day in some uscful task, some 
acquisition of learning, or some deed of charity— 
something that will call into action the hands, or 
the head, or the heart—it is only when so doing 
that we have any right to expect health or happi- 
ness. An idle body is death's easiest prey; an 
idle brain is either “the Devil’s workshop” or 
„ the slough of Despond.” ‘‘ They that do noth- 
ing,“ says Mason, are in the ready way to do 
worse than nothing. It was not for nothing that 
we were called out of nothing.“ Our blessed 
Saviour went about doing good.“ And you 
should do likewise, if you profess to be his fol- 
lower. If you have nothing to do for yourself, 
do something for others. When you cease to be 
idle, you may expect to be cheerful. 


NEGLECTED DUTIES. 


The want of cheerfulness is often owing to the 
neglect of duty. A man may be in his counting- 
room when he ought to be in his closet. He may 
be looking over his ledger when he ought to be 
searching the Scriptures. He may be at a political 
meeting when he ought to be at the meeting for 
prayer. What he does may be right enough 
when it is done at a proper time; but when 
worldly business excludes or interferes with the 
performance of religious duty, then it becomes 
wrong ; and in such a case, the Christian’s spirit 
is soon prostrated under the severe scourgings of 
an offended conscience. Again, a man may fulfill 
one duty and at the same time slight another 
more important. He may act after the manner 
of the Pharisees, who paid ‘‘ tithe of mint and 
anise and cummin,” while they ‘‘ omitted the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, 
and faith.’’—Matt. xxiii. 28. The moral effect 
in this case will be the same as in the other. 
Conscious of his fault, the man feels depressed, 
and manifests his feeling by his moody silence 
or querulous speech. Doubtless, you pray to be 
kept free from this melancholy and disagreeable 
state, even though it were to last but forasingle 
day. The rule for your guidance is plain. Learn 
your whole duty and perform it well, and a heart 
filled with cheerfulness will be your sweet reward. 


DISCONTENT AND DOUBT. 

When envy pushes out contentment from the 
soul, cheerfulness goes with it. We sometimes 
complain and feel discontented when we see 
others living in more commodious and elegant 
dwellings, better clad, more sumptuously fed, 
possessed of a higher refinement of mind ur man- 
ners, or occupying a more exalted position than 
ourselves; but if we were to reflect that for 
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every one above us there are hundreds beneath, 
we would have less occasion for sighs of regret 
and more for songs of rejoicing. ‘‘ Be content 
with such things as ye have,’’ says the Apostle. 
He does not mean that we should be content with 
our sins, or with our ignorance, or with our im- 
perfect graces, but with our worldly substance, 
and even concerning that he merely stops our 
mouth against murmurings, while he leaves our 
hands free to labor. And why should we not be 
content with our earthly comforts? We have far 
more than we deserve, more than many of our 
fellow-men, more than Christ had, and, if we are 
faithfal, we will have better things by-and-by. 

When the soul is perplexed with doubts, it is a 
stranger to cheerfulness. They cause uncertainty 
as to our change of heart and acceptance with 
God, or as to our belief in the truths of Divine 
Revelation. They are cobwebs which Satan 
weaves to obscure the vision of Faith. A breath 
of the Heavenly Spirit can clear them all away. 
Prayer sete in motion this invisible power. Some- 
times doubts are frightful specters which haunt 
the shades of ignorance. A few bright rays from 
the lamp of God’s Word will cause them speedily 
to disappear. Most frequently doubts are the 
vile progeny of disease. The remedy which re- 
stores health to the body will rid the soul of their 
annoying presence. 


SAD MEMORIES. 

Memory often causes dejection. It reminds us 
of our neglected duties and misimproved privi- 
leges, our open and secret sins, our unkind words 
and actions, our mistakes and disappointments, 
our trials and temptations, our disputes and 
enmities, our sufferings and losses. We grow 
cheerless looking at such a gloomy panorama of 
our lives. But if we were to revert to our past 


enjoyments and mercies and successes, to the. 


good that we have done, to the wisdom which 
we have gained in the school of misfortune, to 
the full forgiveness which Christ has bestowed— 
if we were to look more at the bright side of our 
experience and less at the dark, we would rize 
soon and completely out of our despondency. 


BORROWING TROUBLE. 


Forebodings of evil rob the mind of cheerfulness. 
„ Ills that never happened have mostly made 
men wretched,” says Tupper. Casting our glance 
ahead, we see lions“ in the way —difliculties 
which we are sure we can never overcome—griefs 
under whose heavy weight we shall be utterly 
crushed! Not satisfied with our present troubles, 
we borrow misery from the future. The Holy 
Scripture instructs us to do otherwise. Thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth.’’—Prov. 
xxvii. 1. Take therefore no thought for the 
morrow, for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.“ — Matt. vi. 34. And then it 
gives us a golden promise, As thy days, so shall 
thy strength be.” 

AFFLICTIONS MEANT FOR OUR GOOD. 

But after all, afflictions are the chief and most 
unavoidable cause of despondency. It may seem 
very unreasonable, like mockery indeed, to ask 
him to be cheerful who has become the victim 
\ of disease, or wh6 has secn his ship wrecked, his 
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crops blasted, his cattle perish, his debtors fail, 
his property consumed or swept away with a 
flood, and, saddest of all, who has seen his 
beloved ones sicken and die, and buried in the 
earth! And yet, if he is a true child of God, it 
is his right, yea, it is his duty, amid all these 
sore troubles, to be of good cheer. He may then 
regard his afflictions, not as punishments for his 
sins, but only as Fatherly chastisements intended 
for his good, making him humble, making him 
sensible of his weakness and unworthiness, and 
causing him to look to the Almighty for aid and 
comfort, and so well fitting him for his heavenly 
citizenship and his heavenly crown! Surely God 
does not delight in lamentations and tears, and 
to the man himself such things are useless; they 
can not repair his losses, nor lighten his suffer- 
ings; aud if proof were required, they are evi- 
dence enough that his heart was too much 
wedded to the world, and hence he had need to 
be afflicted. More pleasing to God is the cheer- 
ful and submissive spirit that can sing songs in 
the night,” that can say, It is good for me that 
I have been afflicted. The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord!” The Christian’s worldly losses are 
his heavenly gains. Like a ship upon the stocks, 
he is ready, when the last of his earthly supports 
is knocked away, to launch forth into the widely 
extended sphere of a new life! 

The hindrances in the way of cheerfulness seem 
many; but it is encouraging to know that they 
are not alike to all, and they are not so great but 
that they can be overcome. The end to be 
gained is worthy of the best means, and the 
mightiest and most persistent endeavor. And 
duty urges every one to make an effort to rid his 
face of frowns, his manners of crabbedness, his 
heart of gloom. This obligation rests with 
peculiar force upon the Lord’s followers. 


REASONS FOR CHEERFULNESS. 
Truly, O Christian! you above all men have 
reason to acquire and retain a cheerful disposition. 


Israel, a stranger to the covenants of promise, 
but redeemed, regenerated, forgiven, made a 
child of God, protected and nourished by your 
Almighty Father, trained, instructed, loved, 
having a mansion in your father’s house, made 
an heir to a heavenly inheritance, and expecting 
soon to receive a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away; O! why should you, why should any one 
in such a case, give way to dejection? God's 
own temple, purified, strengthened, adorned with 
beauty, furnished with every goodly and gladsome 
thing, filled with sacred light and peace, having 
within the glory of the shekinah, your devotions 
sweet incense, your heart a burning and acceptable 
sacrifice; oh, have you not great reason for 
abiding cheerfulness? If in this life only you 
had hope in Christ, then, indeed, you might be 
miserable; but having a hope which is as an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, and 
which entereth into that within the vail,’’ how 
inexcusable does it seem that you should be 
habitually downcast and sorrowful ! 

Arise, Q Desponding One! Quit your tearful 
abode in the valley of gloom, and come and make 
your dwelling on the bright hill-top of cheerful- 
ness. Look up! look up! and behold the sun 
shining through the clouds, and the stars through 
the darkness ! 


[We take the above from the N. Y. Observer, 
and regard it as a most hopeful indication of the 
good time coming. Let us have more of the 
same sort.] 


On Psychologg. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes Infinite, 

Of glorious dreanis, mysterious tenra, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what uo more might close.—Mre. Homans. 


CONFLICTING PHILOSOPHY. 


Stoney Surrn, and other eminent philosophical 
writers. bring forward the structure of the honey- 
comb (showing the desiga of means to ends), the 
colonization of the bee, together with the creation 
of a qneen from an ordinary worker, as a matter 
of the highest reason, and not of instinct. They 
consider reason more a matter of mind, soul, or 
spirit than of organization; while Smee looks 
upon reason as a pure matter of organization, 
which dies like the general organism of man or 
brute. New philosophers propound new theo- 
ries, but the best writers assert that soul, mind, 
and spirit are synonymous, from which reason 
acts through the instrumentality of physical or- 
ganization. The latter maintain, contrary to 
Smee, that there can be no animal organization 
without mind or instinct; and Smee asserts that 
reason, mind, thought, etc., are produced by gal- 
vanic or voltaic action! This writer, while taking 
great pains to prove this by voltaic experiments, 
says in the end of his lecture, “ Yet there is soul, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and 
we shall be changed.” This is all he says of soul, 
while the contents of his lecture would lead the 
best thinker to suppose that there was no soul, 
and that all of man perishbeth. 

This I believe is his aim, or there would be some 
attempts to prove man’s immortality, as a whole 
lecture is devoted to the final destruction of the 
thinking, logical, and expatiating principles of 
the mind. If these things, reason, memory, mind, 
thought, are only matters of physical organiza- 
tion, and die, what ia the soul, that he says does 
not die? : 

He seems afraid of Christian civilization, and 
does not seem to mean what he casually or cur- 
sorily alludes to in the end of his lecture, in the 
last few lines of it (viz., that the soul shall be 
raised, etc.), for he is not brave enough to face 


‘the age with the doctrine that he really means, 


and that he has taken a heap of trouble to prove, 
that all of man must.die. This pervades every 
line, and is the soul of his experimental purposes, 
yet he flings a half transparent vail over his doo- 
trines, lest he should be too naked ! 

Other philosophers make a comparison between 
the soul or spirit of man with a musician. The 
musician has his musical instrument to play upon ; 
without it, he can not play; with it, broken in 
any part, there is discord and not melody ; when 
broken altogether, he flings it aside and obtains a 
new one. When man’s physical organization 
goes (the soul’s instrument), a new one is re- 
ceived, made of a purer nature. No intelligent 
man can die without a religious bellef of some 
kind. It is hard, where we perceive a tumultuary 
riot of philosophical theories to choose. The 
latter has been my view for many yearsa—a view 
which is yet unshaken. It is Christian, too. 

Smee believes (as we perceive in his work, 
“ Electro-Biology, or, the Voltaic Mechanism of 
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Man”) that all man’s knowledge is obtained only 
by the organs of sensation, and that ull sensa- 
tions, etc., are purely voltaic; that all mental 
phenomena are voltaic; that reason, the lamp of 
thought, and the highest gift of man, is a mere 
voltaic action ! 

How does he prove man’s total wreck of per- 
sonal identity? As to the accidental concession 
in the end of his work, viz., that man bas a soul, 
I don’t believe he means it, froin what he has tried 
to prove against it; so I look upon it as a thing 
not meant. When reason is a matter of physical 
organization, as he supposes, how can he say man 
shall be raised? He tries to prove that gal- 
vanism is the parentof thought. He takes a dog 
and passes a stream of galvanic matter through 
the muscles of his jaw. and the dog “ snaps,” and 
nearly bites bim. The fact is, the dog had not 
the slightest intention of biting him—the spas- 
modic action of the jaw, brought on by a charge 
of galvanic properties, is not inten/ion. See how 
a man is moved by such, but the movement is 
something like a spasmodic, involuntary muscu- 
lar action. If the dog snapped, it was the spasm 
or the involuntary disturbance of the muscles and 
nerve fluids. The dog ought to have bitten him. 
This does not prove that galvanism can produce 
reason, or intention. or design. Man’s organization 
is full of vital electricity, but electricity can not 
think, though it may be made the messenger of 
thought. He places a battery at the base of the 
brain (I believe there is one there), and he places 
another in the body (I believe in one there, too, 
but one more spread and less concentrated), and 
he asserts again that the currents and voltaic cir- 
cuits passing and changing from place to place, 
produce thought. Dr. Dood asserts rightly that 
“mind acts on the whole” (these are not the exact 
words), it communicates thought from within. 
None of those dead elements can create life nor 
mind ; they are ancillas to mental phenomena and 
to the soul’s progress in learning, and in receiv- 
ing evidence and impression. Now, none of these 
voltaic eurrents, if applied by Smee even to a 
man s head, or brain, or nerve, can make him, if a 
poet, compose a poem ; if an orator, an oration ; 
if a carpenter, a ladder ; if a cabinet-maker, a 
sideboard or piano; nor can they create the in- 
herent power of thought. It is a sheer mistake. 
Some quibblers can say man is immortal, yet not 
in the Christiun sense. All matter is immortal. 
Man dies; suppose he loses in every way his per- 
sonal identity, enters into other forms, makes new 
alliances, and appears under other combinations. 
This is immortality ; there is nothing lost in the 
world. The soul itself is material; that is, it is a 
thing. an entity, and exists. Now what has an 
existence evolving phenomena is a thing, and not 
a no-thing, and no-thing is purely immateriality. 
But as we do not know what the soul is, as we do 
matter which we can analyze, the best name for a 
thing which can not be known is “ immaterial- 
ity.” Smee is embodied in the language of the 


ancient Greek poet : 


„% What has thie bug-bear, Death, to igbin men, 
If souls can dle as well as hodles can 
The worst that can befall, if measured right, 
Ie a sound slumber and a long good-night.” 


He believes it the only thing that shall befall, 
yet tremulously he does so. Magnetism, eleo- 
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tricity, odyle, voltaic currents, and circuits, vital 
fluids, vital galvanic batteries—all these are terms 
used generally to show what the IMMORTAL MIND 
depends upon for its messengers of office, but not 
Jor its power of thinking. The mind can not live 
without them as concomitants. Electricity is in- 
destructible, so is the mind; whether in this 
world or the next, there must be a union between 
it and minp. Where there is a mistress entity, 
there must be a servant entity; where there is a 
sovereign, there must be a subject : if there is no 
subject, there is no sovereign. Voltaic currents 
can will nothing, yet they may force involuntary 
action ; so the voltaic battery of the parenchyma 
and that of the peripheral are not parents of, but 
servants to, mental phenomena. 

The sensorium is dead matter filled with subtile 
fluids, nerves, and electric messengers possessing 
the resemblance partially to the electric tele- 
graph. which does not operate of itself, but by the 
will of the operator. 

I must notice an article in your paper, by 
somebody. I hate a nom de plume. I can not 
recollect the name. 

The article says, “ Whatever is created can be 
destroyed.” The soul is created, and the writer 
aims at its annihilation. 

It will take the regular logical form. 

Whatever is created can be destroyed ; 

The soul is created ; 

Ergo—The soul can be destroyed. 

This is a blow against immortality, as Christians 
understand it. But it does not venture so boldly 
as to assert, Whatever is created shall be de- 
stroyed. Some things that are created can be de- 
stroyed as regards the identity, but not the mat- 
ter. Mutter is coeval with God; electricity is 
matter, for instance. Nothing can self-exist. 
There must be concomitant entities. Put a man 
in a cluse-made box, and when he absorbs all the 
oxygen in it be is dead. His own poison, car- 
bonic acid gas, deprives him of life. Oxygen is 
a concomitant of life. The soul is rather im- 
parted than created. I suggest the term to your 
students. It is a more appropriate one, with ref- 
erence to the soul. They must not call the soul 
the electric spark,“ for if all souls that ever 
left the earth were such, heaven, or the other 
“ mansions,” would be only filled with electric 
fluid! and the word angel“ would only mean a 
stream of electric fluid, an electric messenger, 
without life, mind, or song! 

The article alluded to that speaks of the de- 
struction of what is created, says, Immortality 
can not wish for immortality ; the full stomach 
does not feel hungry.” The author very rightly 
teaches us that we are wrong in saying that “ the 
proof that we are immortal is in the desire for im- 
mortality.” Itis more, I think, in the desire to 
change the field of its observation, and in the in- 
tuitive evidence. 

However, Phrenology gives the best proof, the 
possession of the religious sentiments. Man has 
more organs than he requires as an animal, but 
only enough for a combination of animal and 
spirit. 

Argument strengthens and sharpens the reason- 
ing capacity of man. If we assert in the presence 
of metaphysicians that the spirit grows, they will 
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tell us that growth comprehends decay. When 
we thus use the word “ growth,” we mean the 
growth of knowledge. The growth of a tree im- 
plies decay. The progress of knowledge would 
imply more knowledge, and perhaps perfection 
hereafter ; yet perfection, as understood by the 
perfection of the Creator, would, in the contem- 
plation of the disembodied spirit, take such time 
as would be beyond all human comprehension. 
There is something to be noted yet. Who will 
venture? The Rev. Sidney Smith and others as- 
tert that many of the lower animals (animals 
lower tbun men) possess great reason. How the 


bee goes about altering the sex of a grub is as- 


tonishing! Reason is exhibited by spirit-power, 
or soul, through organization, and according to 
the Rev. S. 8. (whose essuys were the chief orna- 
ments of the celebrated Edinburgh Review, under 
the presiding mind of Lord Jeffrey), those lower 
animals capable of this high reason, we are al- 
lowed to infer, have soul. Soul isimmortal. See 
how we are placed with reference to the doctrine ! 
All rational animals possess immortality—the 
bee is a rational animal! In the spirits’ home it 
would not be an ugly sight to behold a beautiful 
butterfly hanging upon a lovely flower, or to see a 
green and golden humming-bird whizzing around 
a lily ; but then the rhinoceros, the elephant, and 


‘the crocodile, with as much reason in them (or 


perhaps more) as the humming-bird—these would 
be ugly sights, and terrible, unless thei: tusks or 
fangs were extracted! The song of a nightin- 
gale* would not be disagreeable. Uuless the 
coarsest animals were selected for coarser places, 
and the finer for the more exulted, the matter 
startles one to think of! We know that He who 
does all things well has settled all this as it 
should be settled. I think a world peopled with 
lions and tigers strange, yet hunger may not be, 
and immortality can not be devoured. 

Christians generally believe that only the spirit 
of man shall enter the “ place of promise.” These 
are all legitimate inferences from the theories of 
great men—full of conflict and inconsistency, yet 
much ingenuity. Metaphysics won't do. Sir R. 
Armstrong's go to prove that man knows nothing 
except a momentary consciousness of existence! 
According to him, I do not know that I have 
written this, nor can I prove it! 

Pyrrho said that be was nothing more than a 
current of vibrations, and that a cart-wheel could 
not hurt him! Phrenology is overturning all 
metaphysics. According to it, only man can be 
proven to be adapted for a higher state. The 


Encyclopedia Britannica, I belteve, at lust has uc- 
knowledged it, and Phrenology has burst like a 
golden sun-flood over intellectual gloom and the 
superstition and ignorance of the world! It 
comes nearer than any other moral science to the 
support of Christianity, and pone to the deca- 
logue as the moral law of God. 

I have known clergymen who consider it the 
greatest aid that theology can possess ; who also 
consider that translators bave often perverted 
metaphor to the injury of religious progress. 

Tuomas FENTON. 
CAA, Canana WEST. 


VI sente d'un ruscello il roco pianto, 
Erl sospirar dell’ dura in fra le fronde, 
E di musico cigno il flebil canto, 
El usignuol che plara e gli responde. 
. —Tamo, J. D. 
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Communications. 


NOSES OF IDIOTS. 


A weirer in the March number of your JOURNAL 
takes exception to your teaching in relation to 
the nose as an indication of character. It is very 
true that the correct explanation of the usual 
phenomenon of a large Roman nose being con- 
nected with what we customarily styled “ great- 
ness,” has not been given in any publication on 
the subject which I have seen. 

It may be remarked that the word “ great,” 
without some sort of qualification, is too broad in 
its signification to point out with scientific preci- 
sion the character of an individual. It is a term 
whereby we express a mathematical relation, and 
not a quality ; though it may be, and often is, used 
to express the latter also with a moderate degree 
of accuracy. 

When we call a person great, it may be asked, 
How great? In what particular? Is he a great 
poet and a poor lawyer, or a great lawyer and 
poor poet? or is he only a “ great” fool? which 
latter, I suppose, was the kind of greatness which 
belonged to some of the gentlemen whose portraits 
arrested the attention of your correspondent. 
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As to fools, it may be said that there are two dis- 
tinct classes of them, as different from each other 
in character as two individuals could well be. The 
one of these classes of fools (fig. 1) is invariably 
—not sometimes, but always—characterized by a 
noble Roman nose of the most Cæsarian preten- 
sions. The other of these classes (fig. 2) bas to 
content itself with the most insignificant of snubs. 
Now, to understand the difference between these 
two classes of fools, it may be first necessary to 
consider why they are fools, or in what their folly 
consists; for in the one class it consists in one 
thing, and in the other it consists in quite another 
thing. However, the utmost degree of idiocy, or 
mental imbecility, reduces the two classes to a 
level, and we see no difference of mental mani- 
festation ; but when the condition of idiocy is not 
total, and there is, so to speak, a little light to 
render the darkness visible, the difference in the 
character of the mental manifestations is as I 
here give it—the characteristics attributed to the 
Roman-nosed variety never being found in con- 
nection with the snub-nosed physiognomy. The 
Roman-nosed fool is a fool, not so much because 
he fails to see things as they individually exist, 
but because he does not perceive the relations of 
things. He possesses the prime elements of 
greatness—tbat is, exaltedness of purpose, though 
incapable of making more than the moat imper- 
fect display of such qualities. He lacks the 
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powers of reflection. He can not think. His great 
defect is bis utter incapacity in adapting means 
to ends. 


The snub-nosed fool is a fool because he can 


not perceive. Absolute idiocy does not afford us 
an opportunity of observing the idiot’s character. 
But when we have some glimmerings of reason, 
we can as easily discern the character of the 
mental phenomena as if the person’s were more 
fortunately developed. | 

The Roman-nosed idiot is always seeing what 
is not to be seen,” while the snub-nosed idiot is 
utterly unable to perceive “ what any fool ought 
to see.” The Roman-nosed fool is unable to rea- 
son logically from correct premises; the snub- 
nosed fool can not see the facts upon which the 
reasoning ought to proceed. 

What I have said in respect to the unfortunate 
class of persons of whom we are speaking, it will 
be perceived, relates to their intellectual charac- 
teristics. I will now say something as to their 
moral difference. 

The Roman-nosed idiot is altogether a more 
noble being than his snub-nosed fellow-sufferer. 
He is usually serious and grave in his deport- 
ment, and less restless and fidgety than the other. 
The snub-nosed fool is more marked by a silly 
vanity. shifts himself abont, giggles, etc. ; in short, 
he is not so dignified a creature. 

A very grave error is often committed in 
speaking of idiota as persons in whom there is 
an excessive development of the animal propen- 
sities ; whereas, in truth, there is apt to be 
as great a deficiency of animal impulse in these 
poor creatures as of reason. Phrenologists have 
even fallen into this error. 

It will be perceived that I have taken no notice 
of those unhappy beings who have been rendered 
idiotic by sudden frights, diseases, blows, etc.; 
regarding them as lunatics or insane persons; as 
being rather diseased than deficient in organiza- 
tion; like an individual whose limbs, naturally 
well developed, are rendered useless by violent 


disease or severe wounds, and not like persons - 


who are lame from a natural, or rather congen- 
ital, lack of an essential organ. I will also re- 
mark, that the Roman-nosed idiot is remarkable 
for his little, feeble under jaw and retreating chin. 

Cannon, Wast Veil. J. W. M. 

{Our correspondent’s remarks are worthy of 
the reader’s attention, and we insert them with 
pleasure, though without fally indorsing them. 
His illustration of the snub-nosed idiot (from 
Lavater’s works). if a portrait at all, doubtless 
represents a case of hydrocephalus, or water on 
the brain, and the shape of che head has no 
phrenological significance whatever.] 

— mma 
MODE OF CREATION. 


BY C. F. TOWNBEND. 


[Our correspondent bas chosen a great subject. 
If be ean describe correctly the ‘ mode of crea- 
tion,” he can solve a problem which has puzzled 
the wisest. Our readers shall judge for them- 
selves as to the correctness of his theory. What 
do our scientific savans think of it? Weshall be 
glad to hear from Profs, Agassiz, Owen, Silli- 
man, and others, on the point. Our columns are 
open—not for controversy, but for the most suo- 
cinct statement of original views.—Eb. A. P. J.] 

There are two contestants in the field, in the 
modern inquiry after the mode of creation; the 
one claiming distinct and original creations for 
each type of organic life; and the other, a grad- 
ual development from the simple to the complex, 
by divergence from previous inferior types, to 
the present end of comprehending all existing 
forms of organized beings. 


The following reasonings and conclusions, bas 
ed upon scientific principles of ascertained phe 
nomena, must forever settle this question upor 
the gradual development theory, for all existing 
forms of animal and vegetable organisms as well 
as of all compound forms of matter. 

All forms of creation, organic and inorganic 
as far as we can observe. are by gradual stage: 
of accretion, from the simple to the complex, i. e. 
from a single cell. germ, nucleus, or atom, witt 
gradual additions made to each cell. germ, nu 
cleus, or atom, before a compound organized sys. 
tem or inorganic mass is produced ; or, in other 
words, nothing is made instantly whole, but al- 
ways in parts, accreted. If such has always been 
the mode, which the present observed procege 
makes probable (nature always acting on uni- 
form laws, which infinite foresight made perfect 
at first), then the present observed types of vege- 
tation are the product of once lower types, and 
they still lower down in the scale of organization, 
to an original simple germ ; thus from the begin- 
ing, by gradual divergence, to increased complex: 
ity of present types; and so with the exist- 
ing highest types of animal organization, being 
but branches or divergence from previous lower 
types, and retrospectively from an original simple 
cell. Thus neither the first man nor tbe first oak 
are supposed to have been originally created 
whole, instantaneously complete or matured, pre- 
supposing their contained seed and germ of re- 
production, also ; which all observed phenomena 
of creation point to as no less improbable than 
that a rock strata, a mountain, an ocean, or a 
world should be produced without accretions 


from slow and gradual additions. 

The present observed mode of individual crea- 
tion must guide our judgment is estimating that 
of the past processes, which fully authorize us in 
assuming a gradual development from an original 
cell, germ. nucleus, or atom, in the animal and 
vegetable perfections, at present existing. as well 
as of those symmetrical minerals and vast masses 
of accreted inorganic matter, forming our present 
world. Such unavoidable conclusions for the 
production of all organic and inorganic accre- 
tions of matter lead the mind to a more won- 
drous perception of Almighty intelligence and 
power, which could foresee and plan all existing 
productions, from an original simple cell, germ, 
nucleus, or atom, with an impressed formulated 
law of accretion governing each, than could be 
presented to our finite comprehension, on the sup- 
position that each accreted cell or atom, to form 
organized compound bodies and masses of mat- 
ter, always required and continues to need the 
immediate act and superintendence of creative 
will in each individual production. Rudimentary 
organs, which could be of no use to the animal 
possessing them, and which are exbibited in many 
fossil remains, as well as in existing species, cer- 
tainly became developed in the former, as we ob- 
serve in sacceeding fossil types, and thus equally 
forerhadows development in the latter; which 
clearly demonstrates a gradual departure or di- 
vergenoe from preceding types successively down 
to the original cell. germ, nucleus. or atom. It 
would be difficnit to conceive of any compound 
body or mass of matter to be created by any other 
than gradual and successive accretions; hence 
the supposition of the instantaneous creation of 
a matured animal or of man as the first of a type, 
with all their organs and functions put into in- 
stantaneous operation, is inadmissible ; and the 
same reasoning equally operates against the ad- 
missibility of instantaneous creation of matured 
and perfected vegetable types, or other masses 
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of matter. 
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HON. GEORGE E. OARTIER. 


OUR NEIGHBORS IN CANADA. 


Ir gives us pleasure to introduce to our readers 
in “the States,” a group of the leading spirits 
from across the borders. These gentlemen may 
be taken as true representatives of our Canadian 
neighbors, They are gentlemanly, soholarly, dig- 
nified, and honorable men, whom all who know 
would delight to trust and to entertain. We 
give brief sketches, with portraits. 


GEORGE BROWN. 

The Honorable George Brown, President of the 
Executive Council of Canada, was born in Edin- 
burg of Scottish parentage in the year 1818. He 
emigrated to America when: nineteen years of 
age, and having settled in Toronto in 1843, be- 
came publisher of the Daily Globe newspaper in 
1844. That journal was started to resist the ef- 
forts of the then Governor of Canada, Lord Met- 
calf, to prevent his executive council, and through 
them the representatives of the people in the 
House of Assembly, from controlling the affairs 
of the province. The Governor claimed the right 
to make appointments withont the consent of his 
cabinet, who, on the contrary, contended that 
they, and not the nominee of the colonial office, 
were responsible for every act of the administra- 
tion. Into this contest Mr. Brown threw himself 
with great energy, and exerted much influence in 
bringing about the final establishment of the doc- 
trine, that the people of Canada were entitled to 
the fall control of their own affairs. This dogma, 
affirmed in 1848 by Lord Elgin, Lord Metcalf’s 
successor, has never since been disputed. In 
1851, Mr. Brown became a candidate for a seat in 
Parliament for the county of Haldimand, and was 
defeated chiefly through the exertions of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, to whom Mr. Brown had 
become obnoxious on accountof articles which had 
appeared in bis jonrnal in opposition to the claims 
of the Papal church to erect episcopal dioceses in 
the British dominions. The Roman Catholic Church 
in Canada was at this time very powerfal, con- 
trolling as it did almost the whole of the repre- 
sentatives of Lower Canada, and through their 
influence a large number of Upper Canadian 
members. The attempt by the hierarchy to 
exclude Mr. Brown from Parliament was the 


has raged in Canada from 1851 to the present 
time. Mr. Brown was elected for the county of 
Kent a few months afterward, and soon made his 
influence felt in the House. At this time he was 
probably the youngest member there, being but 
thirty-three years of age. At the time of the 
union of the Canadas in 1841 it was provided that 
the representatives in Parliament of each section 
should be equal. Upper Canada had then a 
smaller population than Lower Canada, but the 
western province being the more progressive. its 
population rapidly increased, until in 1848 it was 
greater than that of Eastern Canada. In 1852 
Upper Canada had not only the greater wealth, 
and paid seventy per cent. of the taxes of the 
united provinces, yet she possessed no greater 
representation than the sister province. Againat 
this injustice Mr. Brown energetically protested, 
and for twelve years earnestly struggled to secure 
for the West representation according to num- 
bers. He was aided in his work by the extrava- 
gant expenditure of the governments which ex- 
isted from 1851 to 1862. In order to resist the 
popular demand in Upper Canada for amended 
representation, the ministry made a lavish use of 
the public money, and large sums were wasted 
for Lower Canadian purposes which came out of 
the pockets of the people of Upper Canada. Mr. 
Brown began with only a few followers, but year 
by year their numbers increased, until a majority 
of the representatives of Upper Canada was 
gained, and at length, with the aid of a few Lower 
Canada liberals, the long reign of the Lower 
Canadian party came to anend. It was defeated 
in 1862, and for two years attempts were made 
by temporary governments to carry on the affairs 
of the country without adopting the remedy pro- 
posed by Mr. Brown. These attempts proved to 
be failures, and in 1864 the chiefs of the party who 
had so long opposed Mr. Brown, requested him to 
join a cabinet with them for the purpose of 
settling the disputes between Upper and Lower 
Canada. 

After much solicitation he consented, and the 
result is the confederation scheme now before the 
Canadian Parliament, the basis of which is the 
ytinciple of representation by population which 
Mr. Brown had contended for so long. Mr. Brown 


siznal for the commencement of a contest which | was sent to England to explain the project to the 


imperial government. and met a distinguished 
reception from the members of the Government. 
Mr. Brown has advocated during his public 
career free education for all, free trade, the ex- 
tension of the control of Canada over the north- 
west territory, strict economy in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, and the maintenance of 
friendly relations with the Northern States during 
the civil war. His journal, the Toronto Globe, has 
become the most influential reform paper in Can- 
ada, and is widely and favorably known through- 
out the United States. Throughout the civil war 
it has been a staunch and uncompromising friend 
of the North, ever desiring the downfall of slavery 
and the restoration of the Union. Mr. Brown is 
six feet four inches in height, and has a well-pro- 
portioned frame. His temperament is esnguine- 
nervous, with fair hair and fresh complexion. 
His style of speaking is impulsive, often rising to 
eloquence ; but he has great command of facta 
and figures, and as a politician is eminently prac- 
tical. 

Observe the head of this gentleman! It is de- 
cidedly large, well balanced, and of good qual- 
ity ; his body well trained, and mind well edu- 
cated. We can see no reason why he may not 
become a very prominent man, even a leading 
statesman. He is one of the most promising 
citizens of Canada, and we shall be most happy— 
in the good time coming—to invite him to a seat 
in our United States Senate. Mr. Brown will ever 
exercise all his great powers in the interests of the 
people, and leave the “ well-to-do” to take care of 
themselves. 

GEORCE E. CARTIER. 

The Hon. George E. Cartier, whose portrait we 
here present to our readers, has been for years 
one of the leading politicians of, and is now the 
attorney-general for, Lower Canada, and as such, 
a member of the executive council. 

Mr. Cartier is a Lower Canadian by birth, hav- 
ing been born in the county of Verchéres in the 
year 1814, and is now in his fiftieth year. He was 
educated in the city of Montreal, where also he 
studied law in the office of a leading member of 
the Montreal bar. At the early age of twenty- 
one, having successfully passed his examination, 
he commenced business, selecting as his field of 
operations the city in which so many of the beat 
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years of his life had been spent. In person Mr. 
Cartier is rather under the average beight, but of a 
tough, enduring constitution, with an active tem- 
perament, eminently fitting him for hard work 
and unflagging industry. To tbis he undoubtedly 
owes his success as a professional man, and his 
present eminent position as a statesman ; a hardy 
constitution giving strength and endurance to 
the mind, making work a pleasure, and success 
certain. : 

For thirteen years he practiced his profession 
with assiduity and success, gaining the good-will 
and confidence of many of the influential men of 
his time. In 1848 be was induced to offer him- 


self a candidate for his native county of Ver- “ayy 


chères, as its representative in the House of As- 
sembly. The result of the election showed that 
he had not miscalculated his influence; he was 
successful, and entered the scene of his future 
efforts with flushed hopes and an awakened ambi- 
tion. Fitted by birth, experience, and education 
for such a position, warm in his sympathies, 
active and industrious in all that he undertook, 
we are not surprised when we fiad him taking a 
prominent part in all the legislation of the day, and 
gradually winning his way to popular favor. 

In 1861 he contested the city of Montreal with 
Mr. Dorion, the leader of the Lower Canada op- 
position party, and defeated him, thus gaining 
himself a great triumph, and securing to his party 
a large and influential constituency. 

No one incident in his brief but brilliant ca- 
reer has shown to better advantage his bold and 
resolute character than this election. Mr. Do- 
rion, his very opposite in politics, had hitherto 
maintained his seat for Montreal against all op- 
position. Mr. Cartier, with courage and resolu- 
tion, ran against him and triumphed. 


In January, 1856, Mr. Cartier first became a 
minister of the crown, having accepted the office 
of provincial secretary. In four months after he 
was offered and accepted the high and responsi. 
ble office of attorney-general for Lower Canada, 
a position which he bas held almost ever since, 
and the one in which we find him to-day. 

During his official career, many of the leading 
questions of the day have been settled, and the 
historian will record their adjustment as due in a 
great measure to Mr. Cartier’s patriotism, talents, 
and unwearied zeal in his country’s cause. He 
assisted in the settlement of the clergy reserves 
question, by which the immense properties orig- 
inally reserved by the crown for the support of 
the Protestant clergy in the province, and which 
had caused more dissatisfaction than any other 
question, reverted to the crown, and all future 
connection between the church and the state in 
Canada ceased. The same may be said of the 
seignorial tenures, a similar endowment in the 
lower province, and many other great and im- 
portant questions. But the crowning act of his 
administration is that at present in hand, viz., the 
confederation scheme, by which it is proposed to 
unite all the British North American Provinces 
into one confederacy. In this he has the able as- 
sistance of his hitherto great opponent, the Hon. 
George Brown, and of his life-long colleague, the 
Hon. Jobn A. Macdonald, with every chance of a 
final and glorious success. 

Mr. Cartier is perhaps held in higher esteem by 
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his countrymen than any other man in the Cana- 
dian assembly. His great popularity enables him 
to wield an immense influence. which there is no 
doubt will be ever exerted with an earnest desire 
for his country’s good. A large brain, an active 
mind, an open countenance, a clear and express- 
ive eye, a warm and ardent heart, efficiency, and 
executiveness are written on every feature. He 
is a close observer, a good thinker, and a capable 
leader; cautious and watchful, but not timid ; 
generous and liberal, but not wasteful or extrav- 
agant; frank and candid, but always guarded ; 
firm and decided, but not obstinate ; systematic 
and methodical; mirthful, but not trifling. He 
is gentlemanly, honorable, and honest. 
A. J. GALT. 

The Hon. A. J. Galt, the finance minister of 
Canada, is a son of John Galt, the author of sev- 
eral well-known and popular works of fiction, and 
a life of Byron, whose friend he was. Mr. Galt 
was born in London in 1817, and is now in the 
prime of life. He was educated in England, and 
early manifested rare literary talents. His school- 
days, however, were hardly ended when with his 
father he removed to Cunada, the field of his fu- 
ture labors. Mr. Galt is naturally a man of 
business, especially that kind of business which 
involves bargain and sale, and his mind was 
early trained in a provincial school, eminently 
fitting him for his present important and hon- 


orable position. When sixteen years of age. 
he entered the service of the British and 
American Land Company, where he served with 
great acceptance many years, filling in succession 
every office in the service of the company. until 
eventually the full management of their affairs 
was confided to him by the directors in London. 
As a public man, Mr. Galt has been connected 
with many of the great enterprises which had for 
their object the development of the resources of 
his adopted country. Specially may be men- 
tioned his connection with the Atlantic and St. 
Lawrence Railroad, running from Montreal to 


Portland, and now forming a connection with the. 


Grand Trunk of Canada to the seaboard. The 
management of this line at the most critical pe- 
riod of its history devolved in a great measure 
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upon him, and to him is due tLe eventual ama 
gamation of the two lines. He owns at present 
fine property at Portland, the port used by th 
Canadian and Liverpool lines of steamers in wit 
ter, and is perhaps the wealthiest member of th 
Canadian government. 

He entered Parliament in 1853 for the town 0 
Sherbrooke, which he has without intermissio 
continued to represent until the present time. N 
likeness of Mr. Galt will ever convey to a stran 
a correct idea of the animation and genius wit 
which his countenance glows when speaking. Hi 
has a quick. unassuming manner generally, anc 
withal acold, inanimate look until the occasio1 
causes him to brighten up. He is not a quicl 
speaker, delivering himself generally with studie¢ 


; - care as though each word had to be measured ere 


it was enunciated ; few, however, would hear him 
without carrying away the leading thoughts of his 
speech. 

Mr. Galt is best known as a financier ; in this 
department he is one of the ablest men in Can- 
ada But he is a statesman too, and has without 
doubt won bis way to his present high and influ- 
ential position by the exercise of peculiar talenta 
of a high order. In 1858, during a time of great 
political excitement, the Governor-General sent 
for Mr. Galt and requested him to undertake the 
formation of a ministry. Mr. Galt declined the 
proffered honor, preferring rather to follow tban 
to lead. 

Mr. Cartier, the present attorney-general, was 
then invited by His Excellency to do so. and hav- 
ing succeeded, Mr. Galt accepted office under 
him as minister of finance. He is not a demon- 
strative man, and seldom or ever takes an active 
or prominent part outside of his official duties 
unless under strong pressure. He is, notwith- 
standing, a hard worker, having a great knowl- 
edge of detail and a Gladstone-like aptness for 
making his annual budget “ interesting as a well- 
told tale.” His department is one the duties of 
which require constant and vigilant watchful- 
ness. Upon its successful management depends 
prosperity at home and credit abroad ; and Mr. 
Galt, in giving his undivided attention to his 
office duties, bas undoubtedly placed the finances 
of Canada upon a solid foundation, and is work- 
ing them with great ability. Mr. Galt was one of 
the earliest advocates of the confederation of all 
the British American Provinces, and the recent 
apparently successful efforts which have been 


made are undoubtedly due in a great measure to- 


the manner in which from time to time he has ad- 
vocated it and pressed it upon the attention of his 
colleagues. If, as in all human probability it 
will be, the confederation scheme is brought to a 
final and successful issue, Mr. Galt will form one 
of thore to whom will be confided the task of in- 
augurating and fully establishing the new order 
of things, and his hitherto successful career con- 
sequent on a matured and experienced judg- 
ment, leads to the firm belief that he will not only 
be equal to the task, but will add new luster to 
an untarnished farne and insure for himself one of 
the brightest pages in the history of renewed 
Canada. 

Sensible, practical, and free from crotchets, he 
will keep to the right.” He is above all com- 
mon temptations, is self-regulating, and though 
modest and unassuming. he 1s self-relying. There 
is combined with this fine intellect. high moral 
sentiments, and he will be as well known and 
even more reapected for his high integrity, sym- 
pathy ‘levotion. honor, and manliness, ar for bis 
inte“! - abilities. With such men in the lead, 
ory .,,ubors across the lines will not go far 
wrong in making and administering the laws. 

At another time we shall try to introduce to our 
readera gentlemen from the -other provinces. In 
New Bruaswick there are Messrs. Wilmott and 
Tilley, whom to know ia to bonor ; and there are 
high-toned gentlemen in Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island. and Newfoundland whom we have 
met, who are wortby a place among the best of 
our countrymen. Let us become still better ac- 
quainted, and our interests will be one. 
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LAURA C. REDDEN. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tuts lady has an excellent constitution, and is 
capable of enduring more than an ordinary 
amount of labor and fatigue, either of head or 
hand, and to bear up under the hardships which 
cares and trials bring. She appears to have in- 
herited the strong traits of her character from her 
father. She may have her mother’s forehead and 
eyes, but her father’s middle head and middle 
face. Hence she possesses the intuitions of the 
feminine, and also the forcible, heroic, self-reliant, 
and independent elements of the masculine. This 
is a more favorable development than if she re- 
sembled her mother more completely. 

She has quickness of observation, power of 
gathering knowledge by contact with the world 
of matter and of mind; she is quick to take a 
hint, or a point of wit, or of argument, or the 
peculiar shade of meaning which may lurk in a 
sentence. She has also a good degree of the rea- 
soning and thinking intellect; but her percep- 
tives predominate, hence she has more to do with 
facts than with mental speculations. She has 
a keen appreciation of wit, has a good talent for 
music, excellent mechanical judgment, is inge- 
nious to do almost anything, and is a real critic of 
the works of others. l 

She appreciates property, understands the value 
of things, their uses and relations, and could de- 
vote herself to business with success. She is 
watchful and prudent, but not timid or sly, is 
wakeful and sagacious relative to the conduct of 
others, and reads the motives embodied in them. 
She is frank in the expression of her ideas, and 
admires people who are frank, cordial, and out- 
spoken 


She provides beforehand for difficulty, but has 
so much executiveness and energy, that she 
drives on as if there were no danger in the way 
Having made up her mind to succeed, she meets 
danger bravely. She has an active imagination, 
and a strong relish for what is sublime or mag- 
nificent. She can appreciate storms, mountain 
scenery, and whatever borders on the terrific. If 
she were to paint a picture, it would have mount- 
ains in the background, however soft and delicate 
it might be in the foreground. 

Her faith is not very strongly developed, there- 
fore she must have everything proved that can 
be. Her imagination grasps subjects which per- 
tain to the real rather than the ideal, and her 
power lies chiefly in depicting in strong style the 
emotions and the deductions of the intellect as 
applied to the surrounding world. She does not 
wandcr into the domain of mere fancy; her 
word-pictures are recognized by those who have 
had deep experience, as being true to the life. 

Her Veneration is not quite large enough to 
give her a spirit of devout trust in Providence. 
She needs more hope and cheerful anticipation 
of the future ; but her fortitude, self-reliance, and 
power to stand up in the midst of storms, to bear 
them all, is one of her etrong traits. 

She loves justice, believes that the right and 
the true must prosper, and feels safe only when 
following in that direction. Her friends may 
consider her headstrong and unyielding, but her 
self-reliance and firmness, with her strong sense 
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of justice, brace her up and make her proud- 
spirited and dignified. Her desire to gain the 
good opinfon of others is very strong, but she is 
too proud to seek the world’s good opinion in 
the ordinary way. She thinks the world should 
appreciate, come to her, and recognize her value. 

Socially, she is strong, and thinks more of her 
friends than do most persons, and is well adapted 
to fill the various domestic relations. She selects 
a few personal friends, and devotes herself to 
them, not to the great mass. 

She has great tenacity of purpose, especially in 
a patient earnestness of thought, which is so rare 
a quality in the American mind. She prefers to 
drive things through at once, but can wait and 
labor until she accomplishes her object. She has 
clearness and force of intellect, a practical readi- 
ness of expression and fervor of imagination in 
the sphere of reality. She has fortitude, ambi- 
tion, determination, and executiveness. She 
needs more of the religious sentiments, more 
faith, more ardor of hope, more policy, and more 
consideration for other people’s wishes, and could 
be improved by cultivating those conformatory 
and mellow dispositions which adapt one to other 
people’s mental needs. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Laura C. Redden was born in Somerset County, 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, in 1840. She 
is the daughter of Lyttleton J. D. Redden and 
Wilhelmine Waller. Her mother’s father was the 
son of William Waller, who was a younger son of 
Sir William Waller, admiral in the British navy, 
tracing back a direct descent as far as Edmund 
Waller, Queen Elizabeth’s court poet. This Wil- 
liam Waller was disowned by his family for some 
youthful indiscretion, and emigrated on this ac- 
count. He took a grant of land from King 
James, came over, and settled in Somerset Coun- 
ty, where his descendants have lived ever since. 

Mrs. Redden’s mother, according to family re- 
port, was a lineal descendant of Dr. Joseph 
Warren. On the father’s side, there is no gentle 
or noble blood to speak of, his extraction being 
obscure, but he inherited great wealth from his 
father, and lost it all before he was thirty. He 
also was a Marylander by birth and descent. 
Reverse of fortune caused him to emigrate west- 
ward. In 1848 he was murdered on the Missis- 
sippi River. Mrs. Redden married again in 
1850. 

The subject of this sketch was the second child 
of a family of ten children, some own and some 
half-brothers and sisters. She has two own 
brothers and two half-sisters living, all younger 
than herself. She became perfectly deaf in De- 
cember, 1851, from the effects of brain fever, 
though originally endowed with a most perfect 
and vigorous physical organization. She was 
many years in recovering from this illness, and 
brooded morbidly over the misfortune for four 
years, though but a child, refusing to accept it 
with resignation, and thereby injuring both her 
mental and her physical constitution. She was 
very misanthropic at this time. 

_About 1857 she gradually gave up the useless 
struggle, und became more gentle and cheerful— 
humanized, as it were—and turned her attention 
to other things. She began to write rhymes at 


twelve, always composing with facility, even be- 
fore she could write. She always showed an 
aptitude for what is called the Belles Lettres, but 
disliked practical and scientific studies. She was 
almost altogether self-taught, aided by a mother 
who was a most superior woman, and never was 
at school over three years in all. When about 
eighteen she went to the Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion in Fulton, Missouri, to learn the language 
of signs, for the ‘purpose of becoming a teacher 
of mutes; but showed no peculiar aptitude for 
pantomime. 

At the age of nineteen she took charge of a 
department in a religious weekly paper, and suc- 
ceeded much better in this. She had already 
attracted some attention by essays in poetry and 
prose. 

At the age of twenty-one she began to write 
on political and practical subjects, and was 
making a fair reputation in this line, when the 
war broke out in 1861, bringing great reverses of 
fortune to her family. It seemed then as if she 
took her place at the helm naturally. The older 
members of the family accorded it to her, and for 
several years she was the entire support and 
dependence of the family, providing for them, or 
finding them employment. 

Death came at last, making great changes. 
The mother of the family was taken iu 1864, 
after a life of trial, endurance, and self-sacrifice. 
She was a woman of strong mind and superior 
mental and physical endowments—indeed, it has 
been often said that the father and mother of Mias 
Redden were the handsomest couple in their 
county—but of a nervous temperament, which 
will not bear the wear and-tear of adversity. 

Miss Redden lived from 1848 to 1861 mostly in 
St. Louis, Missouri, except when abseut in Fal- 
ton, and since that time in Washington, New 
York, and St. Louis. In 1862 she published, for 
private circulation, a pamphlet called“ Notable 
Men in the Thirty-seventh Congress.” * 

She has obtained some reputation as a news- 
paper correspondent, and her poems always find 
a place in the prominent periodicals of the day. 
Recently her poems on the war, written from 
1861 to 1864, have been collected in a volume, 
and have met with a fair reception. It is a fact 
worthy of notice that she is the first woman who 
has published such a volume. A political creed 
is as sacred as a religious one witb her. She 
believes in God first and the Union next; anda 
star will fall from the sky sooner than she will 
waver in a loyal belief. She goes to Europe for 
a six months’ tour, perhaps to remain for a time 
in Rome or Florence, to pursue literary pur- 
suits. 

Sbe has worked her way up alone. Glad and 
thankful for sympathy and aid, when it came 
from the right source, but always feeling fully 
able to plan alone and work alone — indeed, she 
does best so— the results she is always willing to 
share with others, but feels the work is her re- 
sponsibility. 

In mind and in manner she is a sort of contra- 
diction. People are apt to give ber a character 
for sofiness and want of snap, because the pecu- 
liarities of her character do not sharpen ber 
features or roughen her manner. 
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THE BLUH GRASS REGION.—No. II. 


BY ANNIE CHAMBERS KETCHUM. 


GEORGETOWN—A NEGRO “ BAPTIZING.”’ 


Ir was nearly sunset when the stage-coach, 
freighted with our precious selves and our bag- 
gage (I protest we had not a bandbox in our par- 
ty), rumbled down the Frankfort turnpike and up 
Main Street into Georgetown, a dainty, quiet lit- 
tle village seated in the most charming portion 
of this region, very nearly equidistant from 
Frankfort and Paris, but a swift hour’s drive 
from Lexington, which lies twelve miles to the 
south, and connected with all the neighboring 
towns and villages by turnpike roads, macadam- 
ized with limestone from the inexhaustible quar- 
ries that form the solid foundations of the State. 

There were curious faces peering from tavern, 
and grocery, and store-room, and cottage window 
as we drove up the street; but our eyes were in- 
tent upon a vine-wreathed home, from whose 
shaded door an aged face, wrinkled by time but 
beautiful with heavenly graces, was earnestly ga- 
zing. In a moment more, we weeping, bereft, 
and desolate children were fulded close in a mo- 
ther’s loving arms. There were others of that 
household expecting us, but none more eagerly 
than Rose and Lily, two dear little children of 
whom we had heard, but whom we had not seen; 
and ‘‘Maudy” the cook, and Wesley the house- 
boy, and Lina, the coolie’s year-old baby, black 
as jet, who came toddling in, led by her coal- 
black, delighted mother, and chattering “ by, by,” 
for greeting, as she offered us her little chubby 
hands. 

After a night of refreshing sleep, Cosette and 
Charlie are happy again, buoyed by the spring 
and elasticity of childhood. But the past comes 
back to me with the keenness of a dagger-thrust 
ap I realize in this change of place the dread 
gulf between us and the days that are no 
more.” 

A robin is singing merrily in an apple-tree in 
the yard, keeping chorus with the children at play 
beside the door. I will go out and talk to Rose 
and Lily. 

“T’ve dot a pay-house,” said Lily, as I took 
my seat on tbe threshold, “ and Joze has dot de 
dolls to put in it, and I've dot Jim Boston, and 
ever so many doll-yags.” 

“And who is Jim Boston?“ I asked of the 
three-year-old Lily. 

“ Dat is dis doll,” she said, showing me a 
jaunty boy-doll dressed like a sailor. 

„And who named him?“ 

“ Papa named him for de soldier-dirl down 
town,” she replied, too intent upon her play, 
however, to look up; so I must needs ask her 
mamma, who had discovered our whereabouts, 
as to the identity of the soldier-girl. Some time 
before, there had come two very smart-looking 
Federal officers to town, who seemed to have no 
very particular business, and no credentials. 
Suspicions being excited against them upon the 
discovery of a theft committed after their advent, 
they were arrested ; when the more delicate of 
the two proved to be a woman! and both were 
found not to have belonged to the army at all. 
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| The girl called herself Jim Boston, and was sorely 


abashed when her sex was discovered and she 
was marched off to jail. 

The fatber of Rose and Lily is a staunch Union 
man; but their favorite uncle is in the rebel 
army. The children remember and love him 
with singular fondness, and are sadly puzzled 
what reply to make when they are questioned 
about their politics, as all children, alas! are 
now. They sing wonderfully, for their ages, the 
one three, the other four years old, and are espe- 
cially fond of Yankee Doodle. They sing the 
primitive words, which may or may not be famil- 
far to you : 

Yankee Doodle went to town 
Upon a little pony, 
Stuck a feather in his hat, 
And called it macaroni. 
Yankee doodle, bow wow! 
Yankee Doodle dandy! 
Yankee Doodle, up and down! 
Buttermilk and brandy! 

It would have amused you to hear our concerts 
sometimes, Rose and Lily singing the air, Charlie 
whistling an alto, Wes“ the black boy beating 
an accompaniment with the bones, and Lina the 
black baby squealing and trying to keep time. 

When we first came up from the South, Charlie 
resolutely refased to sing Yankee Doodle, Hail 
Columbia, or any of the Yankee tunes,” as he 
called them ; but finding his politics quite unpop- 
ular, the boy gradually softened his outward de- 
meanor at least, and at length compromised with 
Rose and Lily by promising to sing their songs 
if they would learn the Bonnie Blue Flag and 
Dixie. After great painstaking he succeeded in 
teaching Lily the words—the air she Jearned di- 
rectly—and one day, after an hour’s rehearsal, at 


which Rose, the elder child, had diligently assist- 


ed, he led her into the drawing-room, where the 
family were assembled, and said, delightedly, 
„Now listen, mamma! Lily can sing the Bon- 
nie Blue Flag I” 
You perceive that Lilie's little tongue could 
not yet master her vernacular. She called rag, 
vag; thing she called sing, and blundered ad in- 
finitum, though she sung with great spirit. We 


called in several friends who were lingering on, 


the porch with Cosetie, to hear our juvenile con- 
cert ; but that Lily’s attainments might be exhib- 
ited to the best advantage, Charlie suggested 
that he should take her on his knee and coax her 
to sing the firat verse alone. The boy had been 
so intent upon teaching her the tune, he had 
taken no pains to initiate her into the correct 
pronunciation of words whose meaning she could 
not understand. She got on finely, however, 
through the first verse. 

“ Now!” said Charlie, exultingly, now the 
chorus, Lily.” f 

The child began with great soberness and de- 
liberation ; but Charlie’s countenance fell as she 
sung out— 

“ Hooyah for de Bonnie Fool Yag, 
A bear, a sing, a scar !” 

To call Charlie's idolized emblem a Bonnie 
Fool Tag, a bear, a thing, a scar, was more than 
he could brook; and while shouts of laughter 
were pealing round him, he quietly dropped Lily 
‘off his knee and stole from the room. 
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He had his revenge, however. Lily had been 
told that all the Union people were Yankees, an 
idea which she seemed to appreciate. A few 
days after her first essay at singing “Dixie 
songs,” a gay party of guests were assembled at 
dinner, when some one mentioned her Uncle Wil- 
‘lie’s name. Lily, who sat enthroned near her 
papa, in her high chair, busily discussing a dish 
of macaroni, looked up and said to the speaker, 
whom she knew very well—she is shy of stran- 
gers— 

“Uncle Willie is a webbel, but my papa is 
Ankle Doodle.” 

“ And what are you, Lily?“ asked her friend, 
after the roars of laughter at her father’s ex- 
pense had subsided. 

She looked puzzled for a moment, and then, 
taking up her little fork again, replied, as she 
made preparations to resume her favorite dish: 

“ Oh, fiddletix! I’m macaroni!” 

It was Charlie’s turn to laugh now, not only at 
his Ankle Doodle uncle, but at the discomfited 
guest, who was a most non-committal person. 

“ Lily’s reply was a pretty good one,” the boy 
said to me, softo voce, after we returned to the 
drawing-room. There is a good deal of maca- 
roni here.” 

THE BAPTIZING. 

But I have wandered. I have not told you of 
the Spring— the Royal Spring, as it was called by 
the first settlers—a broad, beautiful sheet of wa- 
ter that glides from under a gray limestone cliff, 
and floats away to the silvery Elkhorn River, ita 
current strong enough to turn the wheels of a 
large paper-mill built near its debouchure into 
the river, and its waters teeming with exquisite 
mosses and aquatic plants. It waters the west- 
ern extremity of the town, and its beautiful clear 
creek passes along the foot of the airy seat of Mr. 
Keene Richards, whom you remember as a con- 
noisseur in Kentucky thorough-breds.” The 
bridge which connects the Frankfort pike with 
the town crosses the stream, and the deep, broad 
expanse just above the bridge is a favorite place 
of baptism for the Baptist denomination, of which 
body the negroes here make up a goodly popu- 
lation. Shortly after our arrival, we went down 
to the bridge one Sunday afternoon to witness a 
negro “ baptizing,” the Episcopal eyes of Charlie 
and Cosette never huving seen such a spectacle. 

There were forty candidates for baptism, of all 
ages and sizes ; and it was worth a walk to hear 
the exhortations and running personal comment- 
arles of the preacher who performed the rite, 
standing in the middle of the stream, and waiting 
while an assistant brother led one after another 
to him in the water. The banks swarmed with 
negroes, the church members being nearest the 
water, while the unconverted multitude, in holi- 
day garments of every imaginable hue and fash- 
ion, crowded the slopes and leaned from the stone 
parapets of the bridge. They sung the hymn— 

“ Alas! and did my Saviour bleed ? 

And did my Sovercign die ?” 
—repeating different verses after each baptism, 
and ceasing to sing during the ceremony. 

„Nes!“ cried the preacher, “ he did bleed, dis 
blessed Saviour! He bled for you, and me, and 
all this guilty race! He shed more blood den all 
the soldiers in dis ’bellious wah, nuff to wash out 
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all our sios—all your sins, you black wenches 
dsh”—lookiog up at the bridge—‘ wid your 
silks and your fedders, and your proud ways. 
You needn’t grin and jiggle and look so smart ; 
you'll have to come to dis yit, fore you done. 

Ah, bress the Lord! Bring him in, Brudder 
Washington,” he shouted, as bis assistant led a 
stout black into the water; I’se had my eye on 
dat chap a long time, mind I tell you! You bin 
gamblio with Sattan, is you!“ he continued with 
a grin, as he laid his hand on the back part of the 
candidate's head, preparatory to the immersion ; 
„de debbil had his claws closer to the nape of 
your neck den I is now, but he didn’t git you for 
all dat, did he?“ 

They sang another song, as “Sattan’s” late 
partner in gambling came up out of the water ; 
and then a colored sister, who had been clapping 
her hands, and now and then ejaculating softly, in 
the midst of a group of women, was led forward 
to the stream. 

“Oh, ho! and here comes our Methodist sister, 
Phillis Bradley. Come on, sister! I knowed 
when I heerd you clappin and shoutin and takin 
hebben by storm, dat you hab to take to de water 


fore you got through. Dat's right! Come to de 


old Baptisses! We don’t brag! we aint neader 
Jew nor Greek, Barbarian Sizzium, bond nor free. 
We’s jis all in all for Christ!“ 

And thus he continued, commenting upon each 
one that came forward, until the last had been 
immersed. Then coming out himself with many 
a whew! his face reeking with perspiration, he 
shook hands with the bystanders, and said, 

“I tell you what, brudern and sisters, de pos- 
sles must ha’ worked hard when dey baptized 
dem tree thousand in one day!“ 

We have been here now a year; have searched 
every nook and glen and place of note in the 
oountry round. and garnered up in our portfolios 
many an anecdote and joke and reminiscence to 
remind us, when God’s mercy shall restore us to 
our Southern home, of the checkered days of our 
sojourn in a strange land.” 

We are ensconced in an old-fashioned cottage, 
built after the prevailing fashion here, and ram- 
bling over ground enough to make the founda- 
tion of a St. Nicholas or Gayoso, yet containing 
but six or seven rooms. To us, living as we have 
done, iu the breezy South, with our first story el- 
evated six or eight feet above ground, and our 


sleeping apartments up stairs, there is an inde. 


scribable choked sort of feeling in thus burrow- 
ing, like rabbits, half under ground. Yet we 
throw open the windows that look southward, to 
make room for the only sunbeams that can enter 
—there are no other windows except on the north 
side of the house—and while the sweet south 
wind kisses our cheeks, we look away, away, 
away over the far meadow-swells and forest- 
lands toward the land of our love, of our hopes, 
of our prayers—our Beautiful, our Desolate ! 
The sweet south wind! It has come from the 
shores of the sparkling Mexique Sea; from the 
orange groves where a dear eldest sister, with 
her fair young children clustered round her, 
looks out over the pathless waters, across whose 
waves no longer come the swift ships that were 
wont to bring and carry messages of love and 
tokens of remembrance; where only now the 
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frowning blockade squadron rides at anchor, and 
the stealthy blockade runner creeps over the bar 
at night. It has come overland, past the once 
blooming plantations where we were used to so- 
journ with the gifted and high-born, now scatter- 
ed like partridges on the mountains. It has come 
past Shiloh, and Chickamauga, and Atlanta, the 
holy south-wind! It has lingered lovingly among 
the tall grasses that grow on those battle-fields, 
where your dead and mine are sleeping. It has 
kissed the sweet innocent flowers that grow on 
the lonely graves in Chattanooga, at Kenesaw, on 
the shore of the dark river of death! It comes 
to us, not with the shriek of the hurricane, nor 
the terror of the earthquake, as might seem most 
fitting, but with gentle, soft persuasion, as an an- 
gel-visitant. 

Cbrist the Healer! take away coldness from our 
diseased hearts, as the frost is wooed from the 
earth by tbis gentle vernal sunshine! Cover the 
deep, dark fissures of battle with the flowers of 
friendship and brotherly kindness; and as the 
spring - time atones for the rigors of winter, help 
us to make amends for this dreadful icy estrange- 
ment by planting in good soil the precious, tear- 
sown seeds of concord, that shall bear a heavenly 
harvest of perpetual Peace ! 


— — — 
DEAD! 
BY ALLIE WELLINGTON. 


What is it to be dead? 
To lie so calm and etill— 

So undisturbed, so mute, so deaf 
So passlonleas, so cold and chill, 

That friendship’s tears, nor love’s soft tone 
The heart can never thrill? 


To bid adieu to carth— 
To leave a vacant chair— 

A sileat chord in music’s tone— 
Whispering mementoes everywhere— 

A voiceleas anguish in th’ hearts most loved, 
That ever lingereth there? 


What le it to be dead? 
Oh, solemn mystery ! 

Oh, awful change that waiteth all 
With fate’s mate prophecy! 

I can't divine thee, thou unknown— 
Stern death, wut art thou, say f 


A voice comes stealing soft 
As the fragrant breuth of even: 
“Tf all thy trust in God be staid, 
A rest to the weary given— 
A sleep—to dream of paradise 
A passport home to heaven * 
HARTLAND, Conn. 
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THE MBEBERSCHAUM. 
A SONNET. 
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BY J. IVES PEASE. 


Tre gorgeous glories of autumnal dyes; 

The goldea glow that haloes rare old wine; 

The dying hectic of the day’s decline; 

The rainbow radiance of auroral skies; 

The blush of Beauty, smit with Love's surprise; 
The unimagined hues in gems that shine— 
All these, oh, Nioorix A! may be thine! 

But what of thy bewildered votaries ? 

How fares it with the more precious human clay ? 
Keeps the /ip pure, while wood and ivory stains ? 

Stays the sight clear, where smoke obscures the day ? 
Works the drain true, while poison fills the veins ? 
Shines the soul fair where Tophet-blackness reigns ? 
Let shattered nerves declare! Let palsied manhood say! 

Srooxsriperx, Mass., 1865. 
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BOOKS AT HOMB. 


Books are teachers—teachers by their mere 
presence as they look down upon us from their 
shelves. They set the beholder thinking. They 

“remind him of the great and the good of all 
lands and all time, suggesting even more, per- 
haps, than they really contain of knowledge and 
of wisdom. A cotemporary truly remarks : 


One instinctively infers upon entering a house 
for the first time, that it is the abode of refine- 
ment, when he sees around him the classics of 
our language done up in neat and solid bindings. 
On the contrary, if there be no books—whatever 
the taste otherwise displayed, though the mirror 
be the best French plate glass, the carpets the 
softest velvet, the tables inlaid with rare woods 
and stones, and all the appointments in keeping 
—one can not but conclude. if he himself be cul- 
tivated, that there is a lack in this home of the 
purest taste. We have been favorably impressed, 
on going into families remote from city advant- 
ages, as to their social position, by observing on 
the tables.or shelves a few choice books. The 
sequel has seldom altered our judgment. 

Every house, if possible, should have its 
library. However humble the dwelling, let 
there be one room where the books are collected 
and systematically arranged. The sight of them 
will constantly instruct. There is teaching for a 
child in the title of a book. Will he not soon 
wish to know what the history is about; who 
are the men, what the things which the cuts 
represent? The first conception he may form of 
the extent of the race to which he belongs ma 
be derived from the ‘‘ History of the World,’ 
upon the gilt letters of which he has gazed from 
infancy. As books upon various subjecta come 
daily under his eye, the different departments of 
knowledge will open to the mind, and the com- 
plex and wonderful character of the universe will 
provoke questionings. 

Next to the family altar comes in influence 
upon the household the family library. It is a 
strong bond of union to its members. Seated 
amid the companionship of the pure, the wise, 
the good of all ages, with philosophy to instruct, 
religion to sanctify, and wit to enliven, must not 
the memories and results of such hours be the 
most useful and pleasing of the whole life? 
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Potato Ror.—Theories in regard to the cause 
of the potato rot, and plans for remedying it, 
based on these theories, have been numerous 
enough, but somehow the potatoes have contin- 
ued to rot. Mr. L. A. Williams, of Yatton, Wash- 
ington County, Iowa, adds to the list as follows. 
His theory and plan may perhaps be found to 
differ from all previous ones in being true. It 
will not cost much to put them to the test. Mr. 
Williams says: The true cause of the rot is the 
heat of the sun. The potato, in our hottest days, 
is burned or scalded by the heat of the sun—if 
in dry weather it is. burned, if in wet weather it 
is scalded by little showers, and then a scalding 
sun when the potato is tender. If the summer 
and fall are wet, it will be a wet rot; if dry, dry 
rot, as any man with good sense can see. The 
reason why some are good and some bad in the 
same hill is, that the good ones are late sets, and 
do not commence growing till after the hottest 
days are passed, and consequently were not hurt. 
The preventive is, to make the rows north and 
south. Commence at the south end and put a 
hill of corn, twenty inches north a hill of pota- 
toes ; four feet farther another hill of corn, then 
twenty inches farther another of potatoes, and so 
on to any extent. Put your rows the other way, 
t feet apart. The corn will shade the pota- 
, and they will be good. The richer the land 
better.” 
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“Ip I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate, If be resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the ciimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slender. But if he regarde trath, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and tbis is the course I take 
myself.“ — De Foe. | 
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INCORPORATED. 


INDIVIDUAL enterprise, when wisely 
directed, may accomplish much in a good 
cause, but how little compared with 
the combined efforts of a body of men 
actuated by high motives, and seeking 
only the public good! Compare an 
engine of one-horse power with one of 
ten-horse power! a rope with three 
with another of thirty strands! Each 
strand may be perfect in itself, but by 
itself how weak! When all the threads 
and strands are combined and well 
twisted, its strength is vastly increased. 

„In Unton there is strength.” 
So in the union and combination of men 
for religious, educational, scientific, and 
business purposes. | 

The individual efforts of the Rev. John 
Wesley were, in time, crowned with 
success. But how long was he in 
obtaining even three or four adherents 
to his views? Almost as many years. 
When these three or four combined their 
efforts ; and when societies were formed 
here and there, when an organized force 
undertook the dissemination of those 
views, they were brought to the know- 
ledge of the entire Christian people; and 
Methodism to-day is a power in the world. 

The separate and individual efforts of 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, the Messrs. 
Combe and others, have simply brought a 
new discovery to the notice of a few ad- 
vanced minds; and it is left for their suc- 
cessors to take hold where they left it; 
teach the people its objects and aims ; and 
organize the forces into societies and 
schools, so that long after its present fee- 
ble workers shall have passed away, the 
cause itself, being placed on a permanent 
foundation, shall continue to flourish and 
extend itself over the earth. 

As a first step in this direction, we 
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consulted with some of our friends as to 
the best course to pursue. What we 
have long desired, is to establish a Free 
Public Museum, in which shall be de- 
posited busts and paintings of distin- 
guished characters, skulls of all. the 
different races and tribes of men, and of 
all the differents animals; anatomical 
preparations ; and everything from which 
a better knowledge of all that pertains 
to the science of man, can be obtained. 
We have, to a small extent, accom- 
plished this, as the shelves of our cabinet 
testify. We would willingly have done 
more, but have not had the pecuniary 
means necessary to carry out our desires. 
We laid our plans before our friends, 
and it was thought advisable to first 
apply to the Legislature for a charter 
for a permanent Phrenological Society— 
and then to ask those who feel an interest 
in the spread of such knowledge, as we 
believe to be necessary for the proper 
understanding and government of our- 
selves and others, to take hold and help 
us. We made application for a charter, 
and our request was seen to be right and 
proper, and without opposition the fol- 
lowing bill was passed : 


AN ACT TO INCORPORATE THE AMERI- 
CAN PHRENOLOGICAL SocieTy.—The peo- 
ple of the State of New York, represent- 
ed in Senate and Assembly, do enact, 
as follows: 

Section I. 

Amos Dean, Esq., Horace GREELEY, 
SAMUEL. Oscoop, D.D., A. OAK ET HALL, 
Esq., Russe, T. TRALL, M.D., Henry 
Dexter, SaMUEL R. WELLS, Epwarp P. 
FowLER, M.D., NELSON SIZER, LESTER 
A. RoBERTS, and their associates, are 
hereby constituted a body corporate by 
the name of the AukRICAN PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL Society, for the purpose of pro- 
moting Phrenological Science, and in- 
struction in all departments of learning 
connected therewith; and of tollecting 
and preserving Crania, Casts, Busts, and 
other representations of the different 
Races, Tribes, and Families of men. 

Section II. 

The said Corporation may hold real 
and personal estate to the amount of One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars; and the 
funds and properties thereof shall not be 
used for any other purposes than those 
declared in the first section of this act. 
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Srcriow III. 

The said Henry Dexter, SAMUEI. R. 
WELLS, Epwarp P. Fow sr, M.D., NEL- 
son Sizer, and Lester A. ROBERTS are 
hereby appointed Trustees of said incor- 
poration, with power to fill vacancies in 
the board. No less than three Trustees 
shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 

Secrion IV. 

It shall be lawful for the board of Trus- 
tees to appoint Lecturers, and such other 
instructors as they may deem necessary 
and advisable, subject to removal when 
found expedient and necessary, by a vote 
of two thirds of the members constitut- 
ing said board. But no such appoint- 
ment shall be made until the applicant 
shall have passed a satisfactory personal 
examination before the board. 

Section V. 

The Society shall be subject to the vis- 
itation of the Regents of the University, 
and shall report to them annually. 

Section VI. 

The Society shall keep for free public 
exhibition at all proper times such col- 
lection of Skulls, Busts, Casts, Paintings, 
and other things connected with Phreno- 
logieal Science, as they may obtain. They 
shall give, by a competent person or per- 
sons, a course of not less than six free 
lectures in each and every year; and 
shall have annually a class for instruc- 
tion in Practical Phrenology, to which 
shall be admitted, gratuitously, at least 
one student from each public school in 
the city of New York. 

Secrion VII. 

The Corporation shall possess the 
powers and be subject. to the provisions 
of Chapter Eighteen of Part One of the 
Revised Statutes, so far as applicable. 

Section VIII. 
This Act shall take effect immediately. 


We now have the first regularly char- 
tered Phrenological Institution in the 
world. On this foundation we propose 
to build. With a corps of competent 
teachers and lecturers in the field, we 
hope to displace the ignorant self-styled 
% Professors,” who only disgrace the 
science. f 

Our extensive collection, numbering 
some hundreds of specimens, obtained at 
much cost of time and money, will be 
donated by Mr. WEIIs as his contribu- 
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tion, and placed in the hands of the 
Society. The number of free public 
lectures to be given will probably be 
largely increased; while the admission 
of one student, from each public school 
in New York, to the class for instruction 


in Practical Phrenology, will bring a. 


large number of learners into the study. 
We regard this feature as most hopeful, 
in regard to increasing the number of 
active co-workers in this new field of 
enterprise and enlightenment. 

The aim of the Society will be to 
obtain a complete collection of crania, to 
embrace, say from ten to twenty skulls, 
from each and every race, nation, and 
tribe of men; to be authenticated, prop- 
erly classified, and placed on exhibition. 
This would be one of the most satis- 
factory means for future students and 
writers to pursue the study of ETHNOL- 
oey. Parties having rare specimens not 
in use, may here find a repository where 
they will be preserved and handed down 
to future generations. 

It is believed that funds will be con- 
tributed and bequeathed by the friends 
of the cause, sufficient to establish a 
working institution on an extensive 
scale. 

We append the form of a bequest ; 
and have opened books for the names 
of contributors. Annual reports, with 
amounts received, will be published. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 
I bequeath to my Executors the sum of 

Dollars in trust, to pay over the 
same in days after my decease 
to the person who, when the same is payable, 
shall act as Treasurer of the Society called the 
AMERICAN PorenxoroaicaL Sociery, formed in the 
city of New York in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-five, to be applied to the uses 


and purposes of said Scciety, and under its direc- 
tions. 


It should be distinctly understood by 
all, that this Society is a public institute, 
and that money or other property donated 
to it will not in any event be applied to 
the private purposes of any person or 
persons. It is intended to be as widely 
separated from individual interest as is 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Histori- 
cal Societies of our different States, or 
the Bible and Tract Societies, that have 
done so much good in the world. For 
the present, and until the Society is able, 
from the generous donations of its friends, 
to obtain more suitable and permanent 
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rooms, we shall be happy to give it 
such accommodations as we can, hoping 
always that it will soon be able to stand 
without our assistance, and have prepared 
for its uses a building with appropriate 
rooms for each department of its cabinet, 
for lectures, and for instruction of classes 
in all the sciences which together make 
up the great science of PHRENOLOGY. 
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ANNEZATION. 


Cuanaes in the map of the world are constant- 
ly going on. In America, one new State after an- 
other has been added to the original thirteen, until 
now there are thirty-five, with undeveloped terri- 
tory enough within the limits of our country to 
make several more, each larger than any of the 
original thirteen. Altogether, it is estimated that 
we can give a farm each to more than two hundred 
millions of people. Still, annexation will proba- 
bly go on in this as in other countries till we have 
but one government and one head to the North 
American continent. And why not? England 
annexed Scotland and Ireland, and is securing ad- 
ditional possessions in Asia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, and the islands of the seas. France annexed 
Algeria, Savoy, etc., and Russia annexed Siberia, 
Astrakahn, the Ukrain, Poland, etc , and is push- 
ing her dominion eastward. Austria annexed 
Hungary, Lombardy, and Venice; and it is be- 
lieved in most cases to be for the benefit of all 
concerned ; and how much better would it be if 
all the petty kingdoms of the German States could 
be brought under one head? 

Let the principle of consolidation be applied 
here as in business companies and corporations. 
One railway board can manage several roads 
more economivally than the several can manage 
separately. So of insurance companies and the 
like. Is it not as easy to regulate a family with 
six, eight, or ten children as one with but three 
ot four? A hen can brood a dozen as well as one. 

The time is probably not far distant when our 
neighbors in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, Newfoundland, 
the Hudson Bay, and all the British North Ameri- 
can provinces will form a part of the American 
Union. We would not urge it, but leave the 
question in the hands of the people whose inter- 
ests are first to be considered. As they elect, so 
let it be. 

The talk about going to war with a view of for- 
cibly annexing Canada or any other territory 
seems to us most utter folly. The law of interest 
will assert itself, and sensible people will act upon 
it. When the principles of republicanism sball 
bave been thoroughly tested and found wanting. 
they will be put away, and something else substi- 
tuted ; but we anticipate not only permanency for 
these principles here, but we look for their adop- 
tion everywhere. even in the Old World. Mon- 
archies and aristocracies are found to be not the 
most stable governments in the world, and they 
will have bad their day, and the people will de- 
mand something better. Dissipated kings. drunk- 
en lords, and licentious counts are no better than 
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dissipated, drunken, or licentious republicans, 
but something worse, for in the one case their 
rank is hereditary, and they hold their places and 
power for life; and in the other they are elected 
to the office but for a term, when they may be 
superseded by their betters. 

One objection to the annexation of these neigh- 
boring provinces has been that we were slave and 
not free States. They said, Abolish slavery and 
we shall be glad to join the Union. Our neigh- 
bors are large-bearted, liberal-minded, and not 


specially wedded to monarchical forms of govern- 


ment, but in some respects they are even more 
democratic than ourselves. Their intcrests are 
closely identified with ours, and if their connec- 
tion with the old country were severed, and they 
were united with us, they would soon feel the 
warm pulaations of new enterprise throughout 
the length and breadth of those colonies. We 
base this belief on the fact, that the United States 
bave grown with vastly more rapidity since free 
from the restraints of the mother country than 
they would have done bad they remained ‘“ sub- 
jects of the crown.” This opinion is shared even 
by Englishmen, who regard it a good thing for 
the States that they obtained their freedom and 
have liberty to regulate their own affairs ; so it 
would be with these colonies. With our interests 
united, and all the avenues for trade and navi- 
gation thrown open, commerce and business 
throughout the length and breadth of the conti- 
nent would leap into new life, and every interest 
would be quickened. Think of it! from New- 
foundland to California, with our sea-const, our 
rivers, mountains, valleys, and plains. Our cotton 
and sugar fields in the South. our wheat. corn. and 
gold flelds in the West, onr lead, lumber, and cop- 
per in the North, and the fishing-grounds of the 
world in the East, we should combine within 
these limits the richest and best portion of the 
world. 

As America is in the center of the globe, so 
New York would be the great metropolis of the 


continent. As London is to Great Britain, and as 


Paris is to France, so would New York be to 
Americus. 

We leave these matters for statesmen to manage, 
while we look after the statesmen. We give in 
our present number portraits with sketches of the 
three prominent young Canadians who have taken 
an active part in the attempt to bring about the 
union of the provinces. Among others of their 
colleagues we may name the following : 

Newfoundland Hon. Mr. Carter, Speaker of 
the House, and the Hon. Mr. Shea, Attorney- 
General. 

Nova Scotia Hon. Mr. Henry, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and the Hon. Messrs. Tupper, Archibald 
M'Cully. and Dickey. 

New Brubswick — Hon. S. L. Tilley, Provincial 
Secretary, and the Hon. Messrs. W. H. Steeves, 
Mitchell, Fisher, Chandler, Gray, and Johnson, 
Attorney-General : 

Prince Edward Island Hon. Mr. Palmer, At- 
torney-General ; Hon. Mr. Pope, Colonial Secre- 
tary ; and the Hon. Messrs. Davis, Coles, Havi- 
land, Hamilton, Gray, M’Donald, and Whelan. 

Canada—Sir E P. Taché. Premier; Hon. J. A. 
M’Donald, Attorney-General, C. W.; Hon. G. E. 
Cartier. Attorney-General, C E.; Hov. Alexan- 
der Campbell, Commissidner of Crown Lands; 
Hon. T. D. M’Gee, Minister of Agriculture ; Hon. 
A. T. Galt, Finance Minister ; Hon. Geo. Brown, 
President of Council ; Hon. C. J. Chapuis, Com- 
missioner of Public Works ; Hon. Oliver Mowatt, 
Postmaster-General ; Hon James Cockburn, So- 
licitor-General. C. W. ; Hon. Mr. Langevin, Solic- 
itor-General, C. E. ; and the Hon. William M’Dou- 
gall, Provincial Secretary. 

These gentlemen bave taken part in the matter, 
and it is believed that they may ultimately suc- 
ceed in bringing all these provinces under one 
general head. We shall then be in a condition to 
talk about the annexktion of the whole. 
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SOUTHWARD HO! 

THE westward march of empire is proverbial. 
The tide of Caucasian emigration, setting in that 
direction from the farthest Orient, has flowed on 
irresistibly till it has reached the shores of the 
Pacific, which it will soon overleap, and thus 
complete the circuit of the globe. This great 
current, with its heaving billows of life, no hu- 
man power can turn aside. ` The great men—the 
rulers of the earth—may decree that it shall 
cease, or flow back; but it will heed them as 
little as would the waves of the Atlantic them- 
selves. Empires and republics may rise and 
fall; war may rage, or peace may wave her 
olive branch over the nations ; plenty may pre- 
vail or famine may threaten, but men will emi- 
grate—go westward. So it will continue to be 
till the circle has been completed and our start- 
ing-point in the Orient regained. Then, perhaps, 
the westward march may begin anew and history 
repeat itself on a brighter plane ; but we need 
not speculate. We have to do with the present, 
and to prepare for the near future. 

We have spoken of the grand stream of human 
emigration. That will still hold its course. Our 
war of “the Great Rebellion,” now apparently 
drawing toward its close, has not checked but 
rather accelerated it. Peace will not turn it back 
or cause the main current to deviate; but. there 
will be minor streams of population—emigration 
within emigration—setting toward the South and 
the Southwest with an impetus hitherto un- 
known. 

The Teuton, cool as his northern blood may be, 
is not averse to warmth. He has always shown 
a decided preference for the genial sunshine of 
southern climes over the ice and snow of his na- 
tive northern hills. In this country there has 
been a barrier which has partially turned aside 
the current of emigration which would otherwise 
have made the Southern States the most populous 
in the Union. Negro slavery and the free white 
labor system could not well coexist there, and 
the intelligent and industrious but not wealthy 
emigrant has turned toward the fertile but less 
inviting prairies of the great free West. The 


Carolinas and Florida, with their magnificent 


climates and productive soil, remain to this day 
in a half-wild condition, a large portion of them 
being covered with the primeval forests, and that 
portion comprising some of the best lands in 
those States. 

The close of the war will introduce a new era. 
The barriers of social and industrial antagonism 
wil! be all swept away, and the opening for 
Northern enterprise, skill, and industry will be 
too inviting to be resisted. Our soldiers, who 
have become familiar with the climate by cam- 
paigning there, will, many of them, return to the 
South with their families to remain as citizens. 
Charleston, Savannah, Wilmington, Mobile, New 
Orleans, and Galveston will invite the merchant 
and the mechanic; the magnificent water-power 
furnished by the streams of the interior, and, as 
yet, almost entirely unemployed, will tempt the 
manufacturer; and, most of all, will the yet un- 
developed agricultural apd horticultural re- 
sources of the Southern Btates attract the en- 
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ergetic and industrious rural population of the 
North and of Europe. 

Portions of the luw country, along the coast, 
are at present exceedingly insalubrious. To the 
white man the malaria of that region during the 
hot months is fatal; but the negro inhales it with 
impunity and grows fat and sleek there. It will 
be his mission to cultivate and redeem the fertile 
lands of that malarious belt of country. When 
the forests shall have been cut away from the 
swamp lands, and the swamps drained and sub- 
jected to cultivation, the malaria will disappear, 
and the whole region become as a garden. 

The middle and upper sections of the Southern 
Atlantic States can boast a climate as healthful 
and delightful as can be found on the globe. 
Here the soil is moderately fertile and very easy 
of cultivation, and no winter frosts interfere with 
the farmer’s work. It is the very paradise of the 
agriculturist. In the middle region he will raise 
corn and cotton. The hills of the upper country 
he will cover with orchards and vineyards, and its 
rich valleys with fields of wheat and oats, and he 
will soon begin to wonder how he ever managed 
to live in the cold, winter-bound, hard, rough 
North-land. 

But what are we to do with the people now 
there? Live. with them in peace and friendship ; 
teach them Northern thrift and Northern enter- 
prise; and be taught by them to be hospitable, 
neighborly, generous, and liberal. We shall 
mingle our blood with theirs by intermarriage, 
and the result will be an improvement— a better 
race than either, and a homogeneous one. We 
shall like each other better and respect each 
other more than before the war. Prof. Draper 
spoke truly when he said, in his late lecture on 
“the Effects of Emigration,” that the feuds of 
civil war rapidly disappear. The vanquished in 
a civil strife avoids a recurrence to his failure, 
while the victor abstains from a contemplation of 
his success. The memory of such things speedily 
passes away, and society stands on a new basis. 
It took but little time to heal the wounds of Rome 
and England, and it would take still less in the 
activity of human life in America.” 

But, the war well over, foreign emigration as 
well as that from our Northern States will flow 
into the South. It is thought by some that when 
the contest is ended, when our soldiers return to 
their homes and to their wonted tasks, the argu- 
ments which have been advanced to prove the 
need of more laborers from abroad will fail; but 
such a conclusion would be wholly unwarranted. 
It is true that the army and navy would sim- 
ultaneously discharge many soldiers and sailors, 
and that many contracts with our foundries, fac- 
tories, ship-yards, and various sources of supply 
would be suspended. But, on the other hand, 
with the return of peace and the re-establishment 
of open communication with the States of the 
South, enterprises hitherto abandoned or newly 
projected will spring into life and activity, and 
the restoration of vast tracts of fertile land to the 
use of the husbandman will call many laborers 
into the field, and it will be the profitable work of 
years of peace to restore what has been lost by 
the ravages of war. 

The Liverpool Daily Post, after commenting at 
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length on these facta, thus closes: “The cry [in 
America], therefore, still is‘Come!’ The mineral 
kingdom is inexhaustible, the soil fertile, and 
there are regions untilled. The call for lebor 
comes on every breeze, from the Rocky Mountains 
and the Sierra Nevada; from the mountains and 
valleys of Pennsylvania and Michigan ; from Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, Idaho, Colorado, Iowa, Obio, Illi- 
nois, and other States, where lie buried the gold 
and silver, lead, iron, copper, and vast beds of coal 
underlying the rich prairie lands and mountains 
of the West; where, too, are found subterranean 
repositories of petroleum, enough to illuminate a 
world. The temptation is strong, and so much the 
better. The more people go, the greater will be 
the increase of population. This is a law of Provi- 
dence. Every emigrant becomes in due time a 


customer because a consumer. Emigration, there-- 


fore, is a blessing to the country left and the coun- 
try adopted.” 

Come, then, ye enterprising Englishmen! Come, 
ye canny Scots from the Highlands and the Low- 
lands of grand old Scotia! Come from the land 
of the Shamrock! Come from Germany! Come 
from France! Come from all the Eastern world, 
and participate witb us in the enjoyments which 
bountiful nature bas in store for the children of 
men. Europe is crowded—over-peopled. Here, 
especially in the South and West, there is land 
enough for millions who may wish to occupy it. 
Come over and help us, ye workers !—ye mechan- 
ics, farmers, manufacturers, artisans, merchants, 
teachers, preachers, authors, statesmen ; we want, 
and are now getting some of the best, though we 
do not reject the worst. Come one—come all, 
and make America your home! 


— pmm 


CuRIsTIAN CHEERFULNESS.—We publish in the 
present number, under the above title, a remark- 
able production. It is remarkable for its true 
interpretation of real Christianity, its strong 
practical common sense, and for its exalted 
spirituality. How can any man, however world- 
ly, read this and not approve? And it is just 
such a looking-glass as true Christians will de- 
light to look into. The writer “from the 
heart to the heart,” and his kind, cheering, and 
encouraging words must meet a response from all 
who read or hear. The writer kindly promises 
to contribute to our columns something for the 
special benefit of our readers; and we anticipate 
that which will be like 

„A light in the window for thee,” 
and for all. Read and re-read ‘‘ Christian Cheer- 
fulness,” and then get your preacher to preach 
it, and your newspaper to copy it. Let it be 
given to all the world, Christian and heathen. 


— Of 


Mrs. Georce Wasurneton WIL. Readers 
of “ Lire ILLUSTRATED” will remember with real 
satisfaction the charming contributions of this 
gifted lady to that very popular family paper 
Events fureseen only by the All-seeing ;” the 
war; our somewhat extended visit to Europe; 
revulsions and reverses, caused a break in our 
intercourse ; but we now rejoice in renewing this 
very pleasant old acquaintance, and in re-intro- 
ducing-her to JOURNAL readers. 

See Mrs. Wyllis’ Hints to Husbands” in the 
present number. She will grace our pages with 
other matters, pleasant and profitable” for all. 
We welcome her to the inner circie of our 
choicest friends. 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN Y. B 


GUERRILLAS, SPIES, INCENDIARIES. 

Wr have no heart to hold up to view the por- 
traits of low and wicked culprits to gratify a 
morbid curiosity, nor will we cater to a low and 
perverted taste; but when the enemies of our 
government put forward such creatures as these 
to do its wicked work, and then claim for them 
the rights of honorable soldiers, we feel called 
upon to expose the fallacy, and to let the law take 
its course. If justice was ever done to reckless, 
selfish, heartless, flendish devils in human shape, 
it was done when these miscreants paid the pen- 
alty of arson and murder with their lives. 

Beal (fig. 1) was descended from decent stock, 
and received an intellectual education, but he 
became a dissipated desperado, and was weak 
enough to become a sort of “ cat’s paw” for more 
cautious villains. He was caught, tried, found 
guilty, and executed. His temperament was ner- 
vous and bilious, body slight, head of average 
size and very uneven, features thin and emaciated 
by the habitual use of tobacco and the irregular 
life he led. Had he not been tempted, or had 
he been fortified hy true religious influences, he 
would not have thus fallen. His original make 
up” rendered him capable of living a better life, 
though his head is not high in the moral senti- 
ments; but, like thousands of others, he listened 
to bad men ; embraced their views ; became thor- 
ougbly perverted, and with the spirit of a bravado 
—Approbativeness large — pursued the course 
which led to death. Let his example be: a warn- 
ing to others—who, approving his course. are no 
better than be—lest they be served in the same 
way. War is one thing, arson and the murder of 
\ women and children quite another. 
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John Y. Beal was born in Jefferson Co., Va., 
some thirty-two years ago. He is said to have been 
well educated, having studied a full course at the 
Charlottesville University, in his native State. 
Before the rebellion, it is asserted that he was the 
possessor of a fortune valued at over a million of 
dollars, and he was also represented to be the 
heir apparent to the estate of Lord Egelby, a 
British nobleman. 

Like many others of his misguided countrymen, 
at the outbreak of the rebellion he espoused the 
cause of Jeff. Davis, went into the army, was com- 
missioned captain in the Second Virginia Infan- 
try, and served under the dashing and intrepid 
„Stonewall“ Jackson. 

He was a man of culture and extensive infor- 
mation. His physical appearance was pleasing. 
Although only five feet seven inches in height, he 
possessed a commanding presence, and bore the 
impress of a bigh order of intellect. 

For his mother he always entertained the high- 
est sense of filial regard, and during his last in- 
terview with her he was assured that he had her 
undying love and her prayers for his welfare both 
in this and the other world. 

He was executed on Governor’s Island, Febru- 
ary 24th, 1865, as a guerrilla and a spy, in ac- 
cordance with the finding of a court-martial. 

The substance of the charges against bim is, 
that he was acting as a spy, and carrying on ir- 
regular or guerrilla warfare against the United 
States ; in other words, that he was acting in the 
two-fold character of a spy and a guerrilla. He 
was found guilty on both charges, and sentenced 
to death; and the Major-General commanding 
(General Dix) fully concurred in the judgment of 
the court. 
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PORTRAIT OF ROBERT O. KENNEDY. 
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The especial acts of irregular warfare proved 
against him were the piratical seizure and de- 
struction of two unermed steamers on the lakes, 
and the robbery and maltreatment of the crews 
and passengers. 

Kennedy (fig. 2) was very much such a person 
as one accustomed to read character from like- 
nesses would infer, namely, a low, gross, miser- 
able, drunken vagabond. He was unfit to live 
and unfit to die. He had the form of a man and 
the spirit of a demon. He was bold and bad. 
His temperament was gross; the quality flabby 


and poor; and the shape of his head simply that 


of a malefactor; it was low in the front and top 
compared with the crown; Veneration and Con- 
scientionsness were woefully deficient, and he had 
no regard for sacred subjects, for the truth, nor 
for the right. He was not only a gross feeder, 
but a gross whisky drinker ; a sensualist, a lib- 
ertine—and we presume a thief end a robber as 
well as a would-be house-burner and murderer. 
Indeed, there was no crime such a miscreant 
would not commit. Look et bis ugly tobacco- 
chewing and slavering mouth, his eyes, nose, 
and general hang-dog expression. Who would 
trust their lives or their property in the keeping 
of such a creature? He was fit for the inhuman 
slave trade; imbibed the spirit of that peculiar 
institution” in its more brutal form, and became 
a votary of its rebellious leaders. Nothing but 
the grace of God and the most prayerful atten- 
tion to religious precepts would serve to keep 
such creatures within the bounds of decency. 
And is this that boasted chivalry? Is this that 
sort of patriotism generated by negro slavery? 
Ay, these are the effects of the vulgar pride, the 
vain glory, the miserable farcical spirit which 
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sets {ts victim up as something better than others, 
We pity the misguided, we sympathize with inno- 
cent sufferers, but we protest against permitting 
such creatures as these go free in community. 

Robert Cobb Kennedy, the notorious rebel spy 
and incendiary, suffered the extreme penalty of 
the law which he had outraged, at Fort Lafayette, 
in New York harbor, March 25th, 1865. His ca- 
reer, particularly since the rebellion, has been 
one of change and danger, and he found the down- 
ward step from a traitor to a spy and incendiary 
so natural, that he advanced to the very scaffold 
without realizing the enormity of the crimes he 
had committed. 

Kennedy was born in the State of Louisiana, in 
1833, and was consequently thirty-two years of 
age when he was executed. His father was a 
planter, and the son followed the same occupa- 
tion until the beginning of the rebellion. His 
plantation was an extensive one, upon the Red 
River, where, between bis crops and his negroes, 
Kennedy ruled as a sort of antocrat, living care- 
leasly upon the labor of his chattels, and cheer- 
fally expending the money which their toil 
brought him. The chief product of Kennedy’s 
plantation was sugar, and the life he led that of a 
well to-do farmer. As his education was very 
limited, his means of enjoyment must have been 
very considerably cireumsoribed. 

On the breaking out of the rebellion he joined 
the Louisiana Tigers. In this company of fervid 
souls he passed through the first battle of Bull 
Run, where the Tigers,“ one hundred and fifty 
strong, came out of the contest with only twenty- 
six men uninjured. Kennedy was among the un- 
scathed, reserved for a more terrible death. 

He afterward, in Tennessee, participated with 
his companions ia the campaign which terminated 
at Pittsburg Landing. Not long after this, Ken- 
nedy was captured, taken to Cairo, and subse- 
quently to Johnson’s Island, from whence he es- 
caped to Canada. 

There, in connection with others, he concocted 
the diabolical plot to burn the city of New York, 
which, as is well known, came so near being car- 
ried into successful execution on the night of 
November 25th, 1864. For this crime he was ar- 
rested, tried, condemned, and executed. 

He was a low, brutal rufian. When confined 
at headquarters, we are told, his tongue was so 
foul and obscene, that any man would shudder at 
it. He laughed at bis Creator—indeed, did not 
believe in such a being. He believed then that 
man was man so long as he lived, but when he 
died, there was an end of it—man’s accounts were 
all settled on earth. He died as he had lived, 
sioging, swearing, and asking for liquor on the 
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t Berrer Late THAN NEVER” is the word I 
send accompanying the money for your JOURNAL. 
I bad thought I was unable to take it this year ; 
but as I am a teacher, I find I can not do without 
it, as it aids me- so much in governing my 
scholars. And somehow, it seems to cheer one’s 
life and make the rough places smoother and 
happier all the way through. M. 


Tae JovENaL M Caxapa.—The Journa has 
become almost a necessity. I would not now 
dispense with it. I regard it as the only true 
exponent of mental philosophy and life. I am 
plsased to see that it occupies a place in our city 

news dépôt. A. P., Hamilton, C. W. 
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WHAT PAPERS SAY OF THE AF J. 


CouLD we so far fransgress the laws of etiquette 
as to print the letters of our subscribers, it would 
show the warmth of feeling and interest with 
which the JournaL is regarded by those who pay 
for it, and become its regular.readers. In lieu of 
these letters, which come from all directions, east 
and west, north and south, and from beyond the 
seas, to gladden our hearts and make us keep to 
our work, we give that which is already public, 
a few “° notices of the press,” which kind editors 
have so freely.bestowed. Read them, and judge 
whether or not they are worthily bestowed. The 
only objection we can see to this sort of reading, 
is the fact that there is more of the sweet than of 
the tart. Won’t tome one please to “ cut us up,” 
criticise us, expose our errors, show up the ab- 
surdities of our teachings, etc.? This would give 
spice and variety to the whole. But read these 
sweet notices. 


The New York Daily Tribune says: Tho old familiar 
face of the PHRrExoLocioaL JournNAL, edited by 8. R. 
Wells, although with some changes of costume, presents 
itself among the holiday attractions whieh merit a kindly 
welcome, and a cordial ‘Go Ahead.“ The volume for 1864 
is now furnished in compact, handsome binding, and 
giving plenary evidence of the industry, tact, and abund- 
ant resources of the editor. No one can examine the 
liberal variety of {ts contents and not be favorably im- 
pressed with the energy and skill with which it has been 
conducted, though he may not belong to the household of 
faith as expounded by Phrenology. It is full of valuable 
popular information on almost every point that concerns 
the physical and social well-being of men, women, and 
children, set forth with profuse pictorial illustrations, and 
in a style of constant freshness and vivacity. One often 
finds relief from the husky. meagerness of stately learned 
pundits in its eparkling columns, which are always in 
panoramic motion, never in insipid stationary stereotype. 
We regard this widerawake JouznNAL as a valuable means 
offamily education, imparting to young readers a store of 
practical knowledge which will often be of more service 
than that which they obtain from the schoolmaster.” 


The New York CArtetian Inquirer says: “Messrs. 
Fow Lez anp Weis publish a great variety of valuable 
works, chiefly on topics relating to every-day life. Their 
phrenologieal works are thorough and complete. The 
PHEENOLOGIOAL JovENAL for 1964 is an elegant and most 
entertaining volume. Its interest ie not confined to be- 
ltevers in this science. Physiology, Ethnology, Education, 
Mechanism, Agriculture, and a great variety of other 
subjects are most ably treated. Its numerous biographical 
sketches are invaluable to the general reader. The por- 
traits of eminent men are numerous and life-like. The 


' illustrations in other departments are equally attractive. 


The tone of the articles is eminently liberal, and altogether 
the Jourwat is adapted to-do much good apart from its 
specialty, and is fully entitled to the large circulation 
which it has secured.” 


The New York Christian Advocate and Journal says: 
“ Whatever may be thought of Craniology es a science— 
which is often all that superficial observers know of 
Phrenology—the researches and disclosures of the latter 
respecting the nervous and cerebral stracture of the 
human system, and Ite relations to individual character, 
are well authenticated and valuable. Their Jourwat is 
an able expositor and advocate of the solonce as they—the 
publishers—hold it, and the work may be used with 
pleasure and to advantege by those who do not accept 
its peculiarities respecting the distribution of the mental 
faculties and their development upon the outer surface of 
the occiput.” 


The Washington Zwaminer says: Read it The 
AMERICAN PHEENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL AND Lirs ILLUS- 
TRATED has been welcomed to our sanctum. That Pbre- 
nology is a science, is only denied by those who know 
little or nothing about it. But wo do not recommend the 
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work so much because of its dealings with the organs of 
the head, as because it teaches man his physical and 
moral condition. No purer morality le taught in any work 
prepared by human beings. It is a surprising fact that 
men think more about everything else than about how 
‘mysteriously and wonderfully they are made.’ Any work 
which assists man is obeying the mandate Know thyself’ 
ie valuable; and we have found no author so competent 
to teach therein as the editor of the work under considera- 
tion. For pure and valuable reading matter, send for the 
Por oorOATL JOURNAL.” 


The Anti-Slavery Standard warmes up“ as follows: 
„TA PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL Is a periodical that we 
can heartily commend to those whe are seeking informa- ` 
tion upon the class of subjects to which ite pages are 
devoted. * * * Itis conducted with care and diligence, 
and in the course of a single year will be found to contain 
a body of information of great value not only to students 
but to ordinary readers. Every number contains a pore 
trait of some eminent person, with a phrenologioal and 
biographical sketch of bis character and life. ” 


The New York Methodist—an excellent religious news- 
paper—speaking of our “handsome quarto,” of 1864, de- 
clines to indorse our “ psychological doctrines,” bul says: 
“We can cheerfully testify our belief that ite conductors 
are earnestly striving in their way, and according to their 
views to do good. Many of the practical teachings of the 
Journal are of the highest value in the promotion of 
physical development and health, and all aim at moral 
improvement,” 


The American Baptist says: “ Besides the phrenological 
matter, there is a great deal of excellent family reading, 
with poetry and philosophy. Indeed, this Jovuwat is one 
of the best we have, and would be of real value in every 
family. The study of human nature is one of vast im- 
portance.” 


The New York Zcangeltss says: “Those who feel an 
interest in these subjects or in the portraits and biograpbies 
of eminent characters, will find much in the successive 
numbers of this work to repay their perusal.” 


The Northern Christian Advocate says: “It ts one of 
the wonders of American publishing for cheapness, and it 
is a periodical of much more than ordinary interest and 
instraction.” 


The Troy Datly Newe says: It is one of the most in- 
teresting, instructive, and useful emanations of the serial 
7 € 
press. 
The Ripon Commonwealth says: “One of the best pub- 
lications in the United States ie tho PHRENOLOGIOAL 
JOURNAL AND LIFR ILLUSTRALED.” 


[We take off our hat, make a respectfal bow, 
and give warmest thanks to our kindly brethren ' 
of the pen and the press. We could not say all 
these sweet things of ourselves; but confess to a 
liking to having others say them of us—if we 
deserve them.] 


0 a 


Tae PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has 
been received, and we can not speak too much in praise of 
this excellent and interesting periodical. It is invaluable 
in the hints it contains in regard to our physiological rela- 
tlons and conditions, and although the advocate of some 
pecultar “ isma” which all may not adopt, it nevertheless 
is one of the most valuable periodicals for the family that 
we know of.—Newpert Datly Newe. 


[Thank you, Mr. News; but what peculiar “isms” do 
you refer to? Is Phrenology an “ism?” Ate Ethnology, 
Physiology, or Physiognomy “isms? Is science an 
“ism?” Is Christianity an “ism?” Please put your 
finger on any “ism” taught in this Jovznar. We do not 
claim perfection ; we confess t» errors of judgment; but 
we disclaim the harboring or teaching any doctrine not 
in accordance with the best philosophy and the highest 
Christianity. If it be an “ism” to rebuke crime, to expose 
wickedness, and to warn the unsuspecting, and to point 
out the beiter way of life, then it may be peculiar,” but 
not rickety, crotchety, nor ismish.”) 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 
COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


A BEAUTIFUL cast, made of plaster of Paris, the size of 
the human head, on which the location of the phrenoloy- 
foal organs is represented, with all the divisions and cias- 
sifications, has juet been made by Messrs. Fowler and 
‘Wells, 389 Broadway. Those who can not obtain the ser- 
vices of a professar to teach them, may learn from this ap- 


oved model head the exact location of all the organs of 
oe braln.— CAriatian Inquirer. 


Messrs. Fowler and Wells have made an improved 
Phrenological Bast, which we sre going to study shortly 
in connection with our own head, to see, if possible, what 
we are for. There are two sizew—the larze-t, near 
the size of life, ia sold at $1 50. The smaller, which ts 
not much moro than six inches high, and may be carried 
io the pocket, is only 75 cents. May be had of books - llers 
and druggists, and of Mesers Fowler and Wells, 889 
Broadway, New York.— Christian A or. 


t Know TurseLr.”—Tħose of our readers who are anx- 
ious as to thelr phrenologloal developments, and would 
rather ascertain their characters for themselves than ap- 
ply to a profesenr, would do well to call on Messrs. Fowler 
and Wells, 839 Broadway. They have Just issued a beau- 
tiful casi, made of pinaster of Paris, on which tha location 
of the phrenolngical argens is copresert:-d. From this 
model head one may learn the progress phrenolocical 
science has made, and ascertain the position of the various 
organs.— New York Jewish Messenger. 


Parenotocicat.—A new pbrenological bust, showing 
the latest classifications and improvements In the science. 
Tt ia designed for learners, and will be found bv them 
very nsefnl, as they can see ata glance the exact nhreno- 
logica! tncation of all the organs of ths brain.— Christian 
Intelligencer. 


An ornament. a study, and a necessity for every place 
of business and household in town. We refer to their 
very neat and complete Phrenologlaal Head, showing 
clearly the latest classification and improvements, Placed 
within “easy reach.” it atrracts the eyo and affords onn- 
stant material fo” the studv of human nature and the de- 
termination of character. Tha exceedingly chaste appear- 
ance of the head will coneiliate many to regard it with fa- 
vor.—New Yorker. 


Musszs. Fowres anD Weis anD PrewwoLoar.—This 
enterprising firm have issued one of the prettiest little 
phrenological busts which we have ever bad the pleasure 
of atndying. The material is almost as bard as marble; 
and the organs, all clearly indicated In beautiful typoz- 
raphy, are so easily learned, thet the merest tyro can sonn 
ascertain the locality of each. Our friends F. and W. 
have reduced the theory of Phrenolngv to a scienee, and 
more, to a practical science. By a careful application of 
it, the growing intellect may be trained in accordance with 
the “natural bent” of the brain, and not in direst opposi- 
tion, as is too often the case. Just as the twig fs bent, 
the tree’s inclined :” but be sare that yon bend it the right 
wry. or you may work against nature. Go and ask Mr. 
Weis about it.—New York Journal of Finance. 


The head on one side is labeled so as to show tho dif- 


ferent organs. each beng made prominent; on the other 
side the classification „f the organs is exhibited with 
equal distinctness.— IN Method ist. 


[This Head ta both useful and ornamental, standing on 
the table or on the mantle; it attracts the attention of all, 
and furnishes a never-ending theme of study and coover- 
sation. With this Head lu view, one would not be long 
in learning the location of the organs, while a band-book 
would give the fuuction and uses of all the faculties J 


— . —— 


“ SURRENDERED.” General Robert E. 
Lee—confessedly one of the ablest military officers in the 
world, and a gentleman of many accomplishmente—sur- 
renders his army to Lieutevant-General Ulysses B. Gravt. 
The great pro-elavery rebel conspiracy is broken down, 
slavery abolished, the Union preserved, and peace estab- 
lished. Now let us set to work and bind ap the bleeding 
wounds of friend and foe; simply disfranchise and dis- 
po-sess the consplratora, leave them unrestrained and at 
Nberty to repent their evil deeds, and to make their peace 
with God. The people will very soon become re-united 
and -the noisy, ambitious demagogues being powerless— 
more friendly and intimate than ever before. 

All the little “ Alabama” affaire, such as those of the 
English pirates burning our ships at sea, running the 
blockade, and so forth, will be charged in account, and a 
settlement demanded at the proper time. Our people will 
remembor their friends, and not forget their enemies. To 
the bloeding South, wo offer the olive branch. 
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' Questions or GENERAL INTEREST” will be an- 
ewered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity, Questions of personal interest wil 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, tco will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Toovents” solicited. 

An ORDER Fork Books, JOURNAIS, dc., must be 
writien on a sheet by itself. Questions for thie depart. 
mont — To Coremsronpents—and communications for 
the Editor must be written on SEPA RATE elips. 


— 
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Wazee is the faculty of volition located in the 
brain? Ans. There is no organ which we recognize as 


that of volition. Volldon is made up of desire and intel- 
ligence, and there are as many kinds of volition as there 
are kinds of desire and kinds of talent. 


Sou, anp Bopy.—How are the soul and body 
connected? Ans. Not many months ago we discussed 
this subject in answer to a correspondent somewhat 
lengthily. We may here simply ssy that the brain is that 
part of the human system from which the soul manifests 
iteclf by means of the body. In other words, the brain is 
the part which the mind or soul takes hold of to communi- 
cate itself with matter. We know the eye is an instrument 
through which the soul gains a knowledge of things by 
vision, and the optic nerve is connected with the brain; 
to of all the other senses. 


Tn Heatuen.—Are not the Heathen responsible 
for their ungodliness? Ia not the light of Nature sufficient 
to make them responsible? Ans. St. Paul says, “ For 


when the Gentiles, which bave not the law, do by natare 
the things contained in the law, these, having not the law, 
are a law unto themselves.” Of course their responsibility, 
like that of everybody else, ls commensurate with the op- 
portunities or light they have. 


CHANGE or Vorce.—How long does it take for 
the voice to change in youth? Ans. Sometimes one year, 


sometimes three, depending entirely upon the constitation 
of the subject. 
LawYer.— What are the necessary qualifications 


for a superior lawyer, one that shall excel both in legal 
learning and as an advocate? Ans. A man may excel in 


both of theee departments, but he wants a first-rate tem- 
perament, a first-rate head, a first-rate- education, and 
should be a first-class man, with all the organs amply 
developed. 

Lanovuacs.—How may I learn the exact loca- 


tion of this organ? Do wide cheek-bones indicate strength 
of voice? Ane. The location of the organ of Language is 


in tho brain, back of the eye, above, below, and partly 
bobind that organ. When Language is large, it tends to 
press the eye downward and forward, giving fullness 
under the eye. The prominence and width of the cheek- 
bones indicate power of lungs, and that is intimately con- 
nected with the voice. 

Madkrrisx.— Can a person be magnetized or 
affected by another at a distance? Ans. It is not usual 
for a person to be magaetically affected by another at a 
great distance. Sometimes this may be the case at remote 
distances ; it often happens between persons in the same 
room, or when one is approaching a house, the inmates 
think of bim, and when he appears they say, The devil 
is never so near,” etc, 

Inpr1AN SummeR.—What is the cause of that 


hazy appearance of the atmosphere at the season called 
Indian Summer. Ans. Indiun Summer has puzzled 


thinkers much. It has been thought to arise from the 
action of the sun on the dry leaves, as it never comes till 
after the leaves fall, It iseald not to occur out of America. 


Hovusexterrr.—What kind of organization is 
required for a good cook and housekeeper? Ans. A good 
housekeeper and cook needs a good bead in general, bat 
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especially energy, order, good perceptives, Cautiousness, 
strong social organs, and large Alimentiveness aad 
Benevolence. 

Biusnine.—I am greatly troubled with embar- 
rasament and blushing. What is the cause? Ano. 
Nervous excitement increases the action of the heart and 
throws the arterial blood to the surface faster than it can 
return, hence the surface becomes saffused with arterial 
or red-blood. 

EquinocriaL Storu.—How shall we know the 
equinoetlal storm? Ane. We can not always teil which it 
is. Sometimes there is no storm in particular places very 
near the time of the equinox. 


Bap Dreaws.— Why is it that when I fall asleep 
on my baok I have horrid dreams? Ane. That position 
bas a tendency to disturb the circulation of the blood in 
your case, which caused some congestion of the brain. 
Moet persons dream all manner of terrific dreams in con- 
sequence of eating just before retiring, or by eating some 
extra hearty food, as dried beef, cheese, smoked herring, 
or minced pie. Why do I dream of fishing more than 
anything else? Ans. You may have a fancy for the sport 
One is apt to dream of that which “runs in the head dur- 
ing the day.” Why in my dreams am I sometimes very 
courageous, and sometimes entirely the reverse. Ans. 
Because, in one case, that part of the braia in which the 
Organs of courage are located is excited; in the other, 
Cautiousness is most awake and excited. 


Reapina at Nicutr.—It is not well for nervous 
people to read on exciting subjects just before retiring at 
night. It would conduce to peace of mind and to pleasant 
sleep to sing a familiar hymn in which all could join, 
such as— 

“The day fs past and gone ;” 
“ How sweet to steal an hour away,” eto. 


Follow this with prayer, and you have the best means 
by which t» “cast out fear,” obtain the spirit of “ resig- 
nation,” and to invite sweet sleep. 


Coxcrere Hovusrs.—How do they stand the test 
of time? Do they answer your expectations? Would you 
build again on the same plan? Ans. After some years of 


experience, we are more than ever satisfied that concrete— 
stone, gravel, sand, and lime—properly mixed and pot 
together, are all that is necessary to build dwelling or 
other houses, where the material is convenient and at 
hand, very much cheaper, and every way as good as brick, 
stone, or wood. All the necessary particulars are given in 
our book entitied “ A Home for All,” advertised eise where. 


Consrant, Sussckiser.—]. The case of the lady 
yon mention is evidently one of partial insanity. An entire 
change of scene, with pleasant recreation, such as long 
journeys and a residence in distant places would afford, 
might affect a cure. 2. So far as we can judge by means 
of the circumstances you relate, a business career would 
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be best fur the young man you refer to. 8. We can not 


answer at present. 4 The mental temperament is favor- 
able to literary and artistic pursuits as well as to the 
“ learned professions” so called. 


Manar should Never Despair.” With per- 
severing practice you will accomplish much. You hare 
talent, but require the skill and facility which can be at- 
tained by practice alone. — 

Tue Stace.—Adopting acting as a profession 
is not necessarily sinful or derogatory to the character. 
The sin, when there is any in the case, lies in adoptlug 
the vices which are so apt to disgrace the stage. 


Harr OlL. Does the hair ever require oil, or 
any grensy application? if so, what is best. and how often 
shoud it be applied? Ane. Right diet and proper habits 


would probably render the use of hair oils entirely un- 
neceasary. Well-fed animals have glossy hair without the 
use of grease externally applied, and so it would be with 
human hair. But if you wiu use oil, let it be simple 
sweet oll, with some delicate perfume, which you can 
mix to your own liking and apply when you think proper, 
say once or twice a week. All the quack advertisers, 
offering specifice to produce whiskers or cause the hair 
to grow, are simply impostors. There is no truth in them. 
All growth is from within, tbrough the blood and secre 


tions, and sof from without, by virtue of any eternel. 


applications, 
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Awrorarep Lruns.—Why is pain felt in the | 


Jooslity or'gioaHy oceuuled in a limb that has been ampu- 
tated? Ane. Because all seusations of pain come through 


the nerves from the brain; the brain takes no cognizance 
of the amputation ; hence, a man without hands can feel 
ia the brain the same nervous sensation (pain) as if the 
nerves were not severed at the wrists. 


QUEER Hasrrs.—A. A What is the cause of 


some people picking out thelr hair? I know a lady who 
once had a beautiful bead of hair; she has picked it near- 
ly sil out What is the eure and cure? n she help it, 
or not? She is lu poor health; the mental temperament 
predowinates. Ans. Thie arises from nervous excitement, 


and the habit comes from a restless desire to do something. 
Nibbiing the nails is of a piece with this idle and evil 
practice of pulling out the hair. Some people have the 
disgusting practice of snapping the joints of the fingers 
and bands; others bite the lips; others piok the nose; 
others scrape the nails, and others pick the teeth in com- 
pany—not just after a meal, only, bat any time; others 
drum with the fingers or feet ; others whistle automatically, 
and others keep enuffing. All these habits should be bro- 
ken up, and may be. Every one wonders and is provoked 
to see an eight-year-old girl suck hor thumb or her tongue, 


and are eurprised she does not quit it, or that her people 
do not compel ber to drop the offeusive habit, A. A., your 
boy may atudy arithmeuc, if bo does not labor too hard at 
it or otner studies. Do not puah him, nor let him push 

imself. ma 
If it is 


PuysicaL axo Morat Laws.—J. M. H. 
as sinful to violate God's physical laws as bis moral laws, 
why are we puni-hed but for so short a time for a violuuon 
of the former, and endlessly for a violallon of the latter? 
Ans. We don’t know. 


A FReCKLED SKN. -I have been troubled every 
spring with freckles, and I want to know if you will please 
send me a receipt for the removal and prevention of that 
troublesome thing. I have tried several remedies, but 
they are of no avail, and hoping you know somethi 
that will cure them effectusliy, I have made bold to 
you. I bavo been advised by several persons to take 
some arsenic, but thinking I could get then cured by en 
easier und not so dangerous means bs the above, I spply 
tu you. Pease „loo tell me if it would burt me to uke 
some of that (arsenic) for the clearing and beautifying 
of the skin, advised by several friends. In winter the 
freckles diseppear; in the epring hey come ag»in. My 
face is literally covered. Ans. This young lady's 
“t freckles” will cease troubling her when she gets a little 
more common sense. If she will caltivate her mind—be- 
come kindly, affectionate, devotional, and good—she will 
thank her Heavenly Father that she is so fortunately 
organized, so capable of ministering to the happiness of 
others. Of course, all the quack poleons and nostrums 
are utterly osvless in removing freckles, except as they 


destroy life and freckles at the same time. 


Freuit_Less MarriaGes.—A subscriber desires us 
to stato the causes of the increasing number of fruitless 


marriages. We can not discuss this subject in the Pursy- · 


OLOGICAL JousNAL. There are medical works named in 
our “Special Lis” which will anewer this and other 
questions not of a nature to be treated in a popular family 
jearnal. 

Texnyrson.—A. C. Because a man becomes 
distioguished in poetry, musio, etc., it does not follow that 
certain organs must necessarily be “very large.” It is 
enough that those which are large, active, and well culti- 
vated be properly used. Neither Tennyson nor Shakspeare 
had any inordinate or enormous “ bamps”—vulgarly so 
called. They had large, well-formed, and active brains, 
and they weed them. 

Reread “Soul Communings.” We do not claim that 
oar statement is in keepiog with the skeptical philos- 
opby of the present or of past ages, but that it de in the 
most perfect harmony with the teachings of Chriet, and, 
eo far as we have investigated, it is in keeping with the 
` lawa of Physiology and Psychology. We do not claim to 
follow in the wake of any lesser lights, but to go direct to 
to sources of science, knowledge, and of truth. 


MaAukladE— AE. — Reader. With a due regard 
to health, domestic pleasure, aod social happiness. le it 
perfectiv proper for a man to unite in marriag» with a 
woman a fow years his senior? Ane. Asa rule, the gen- 


tileman should be the lady’s senior; say from one to three 
or five years. But there should not be more than . 
years’ difference! 

Tota, Depravrry.—No; man is not depraved 
beyond the hope of redemption. 
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PREFERENCE Ixsrincr.—Do men practice that 
which they prefer, exclusive of accidental exceptions? 


Ane. The lower animals are governed by inatinct. The 
duck planges into the water, and the chicken takes good 
care to stay out, though both may have been hatched in 
the same nest, Men have reason, and they adapt them- 
selves to circumstances, yet doubiiess every man would 
follow his bent if it were offered him, and no prevailing 
hindrance existed. Poets are born, not made.” Where 
can a poetical and rhyming dictionary be had? Ans. One 
was published, we forget by whom, and do not know 
whether it is now in print. 


An Innocent Question. How many copies of 
your JougNaL are issued monthly, and what per cent. of 
them cross the deep waters? Ans. You are evidently 


nota publisher. General Grant upon being asked by his 
brother bow many men he had in the Army of the 
Potomac, replied, “© A good many.” Not more than three 
per cent. of the JovsxaLs crosa the Atlantic. 


Seasons yor Margrace. - Why are marriages 
moet frequent in the months of June and December? 


Ans. If this be true, we know of no philosophical reason, 
except that June is the beginning of one season of the 
year, and December thy beginning of another. In mid- 
summer, business presses, and about the beginning of the 
year is a good time to start in one of life's great epochs. 


Best Time 10 BE Born.—-Why are children 


born in the spring stronger than others? Ane We 
bel eve this is so, but we not condense our idea of the 
subject into a single paragraph. It may arise from the 
fact, that during autumn and winter there is a greater 
abundance of appropriate food, a better appetite on the 
part of the mother, and better health. Certainly there is 
more lassitude of constitution during the hot months, and 
in consequence of this, less vita} vigor would be imparted 
to children than in the cooler and cold parts of the year. 


BirtTus AND DEATHS at | Niaut.—Why do births 
and deaths occur mostly at night? Ane. Doctors say that 


they have three times as many oalls on Sunday as on any 
other day of the week, and they sometimes facetiously 
remark that people can not afford to be siok week-days. 
During the daytime the influence of the sun is very 


powerful on mankind, stimulating to wakefulness, vigor, 
and strength. When vight comer, there is, as it were, a 
letting go, a lassitude, and a passive e . ndi. ion of the 
brain and nervous system takes place. This may account 
for births and deaths in the night-time. 


Morions or Tue Mourn.— What trait or condi- 
tion is indicated by a person twisting the mouth in all 
shapes when in cumpany? Ane. Nervous excitability 


and embarrassment. 

Taz Best Eres.—What colored eyes do you 
consider preferable? Ans. Ones eyes being blue, the per- 
son prefers.to look upon black eyes. If they were black, 
he should prefer to look upon blue. An eye that is half 
way between the two is better, on the same principle that 
a medium complexion contains all the temperaments 
blended, and is therefore preferable. 


DECREASE OF OncGans.—Does Approbativeness 
increase or decrease as people advance in life? Ane. 


We think it does not generally increase after thirty-five. 


Quick Wrr.—What organ or combination of 
organs makes a person quick-witted? Ans. An active 


temperament, large perceptives, and large Mirthfulness. 


Rartz0ap ENG@IngERING.--What qualifications 
are essential for a railroad engineer? Ans. A strong 
constitution, large Firmness, Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Self-Esteem, Constructiveness, and large percep- 
tives. He should have a good memory of places and 
forms, good eyesight, good ears, and a good degree of 
Cautiousness. 

Warts.— What is the best means of getting 
rid of wars? Ans. Some one told the writer, when a 
boy, to put on nitric acid or oil of vitriol; he did eo, and 
neglected to put on sperm oll quick enough afterward, 
and the viirlol ate holes elear tothe bone. Tour physician 
might perhaps apply it judiciously, and thas burn them 
out. The oil should be put oa soon after the vitriol, to 


neutralize it. 
What should be the size of a young man's head who is 
nineleen years of age, and weighe 130 lbs.? Ane. 


Twenty-one and one half inches. 
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Screxce—W ar Is IT f—Is the science of mathe- 
matics or any scence a pure product of the human in- 
tellect? Ane. Science is a collection of the general prin- 


ciples or leading truths relating to any subject, arranged 
in systematic order. The facts of science are not made 
by the intellect, but they are discovered and arranged by 
the intellect. Nature furnishes the material for science, 


bat beasts do not discover it—man does. What is the 
true pronunciation of the word Amativeness? Ans. 


A-mat-iveneas. 


ReLIGIOUS Secrs.—Is there any denomination 
of Christians to which Phrenology can give its sanction ? 


Ans. Yos. Nearly all of them; sinee, doubtless, there is 
truth in nearly all. Men's religious beliefs and impres- 
sions are shaped according to their own edacation and 
organization. Those who have great Consclentiousness, 
Firmness, and intellect, will have a stern and etbical 
religion ; those who have large Benevolence and Venera- 
tion, will bave an emotive, reverential form. Bo there is 
almost an infinite variety of creeds to correspond with the 
various mental developments. Scarcely any two people 
look at any one thing oxactly alike. Ask twenty men 
you meet how large the moon looks, and they will bave 
different modes of comparison. One will tell you it looks 
to be about the size of a clock face; another will say about 
as large as a wagon wheel, another larger, and another 
much lees. To one, God is love; fo another, a king, a 
Judge; to another, wisdom and righteousness ; to another, 
he is a parent, full of all tenderness and affection ; to the 
wild rough savage, he is the God of blood and revenge. 
The book you ask for is out of print, and we are not 
sorry. 
Ricat on Lerr Hanpep.—Why are people right 
or let handed? Ane. It is generally belle that the 
right side of the body is more amply endowed with 
nervous and sanguinary support tban the left It is 
certainly generally larger, and nineteen children out of 
twenty are right-handed naturally, which makes us 
suppose it is more strong and active constitationally. 


Briosninc.—I suffer much discomfort from 
blushing so essily when epoken to unexpectedly or re- 
ferred to, aod especially when receiving a compliment, or 
when looked at, etc. What is the cause? Ans. You 


havo an excitable mental temperament. Your circulation 
is irreguiar, your head being twenty-two inches, is too 
large for your little body. You probably drink coffee, 
which undaly agitates the beart and sends the blood to 
the brain too strongly. You should avoid superfine flour 
bread, coffee, spices, and especially avoid sedentary 
habite. Your Approbativeness is larger than your Self 
Esteem, and you lack confidence. You should avoid 
drugs, or being bled ; live in the open air, and sleep from 
eight to ten hours in the twenty-four. 


W. H.—We refer you to the American En- 
cyclopedia” for your historical questions. For your me- 


_ chanical, to the Dictionary of Mechanics,” premising 


that you do not state the mechanical question correctly. 


Personal Opor.—Why does the negro have 
such an unpleasant odor? Ane. We suppose that there 
must be some organico peculiarity which produces it. It 
is not owing principally to uncleanliness, for we know 
certain white persons who are paragons of cleanliness, 
yet who have a rank smell, eepecially when perspiring. 
Some persons may wash their feet every day and wear 


“clean stockings, and at night their feet smell very offens- 


ively. We once asked a negro relative to this same 
subject, and he professed not to know that there was any 
odor, but we always balf suspected that Joe was not 
honest in his answer. Fruits smel differently; why 
should not people 7 — J 
Spasms.—Ask your physician the cause, and 
the proper remedy; for the spasms you refer to, he will 


get a more specific knowledge of the symptoms, and give 
you the name and treatment. 


Tae BLOGS. What temperament is most liable 
to a depression of spirits or of the blues? Ane. The 
ner vou bllious, or, in other words, mental-motive. We 
recognize no such temperament as the melancholic. The 
dilions temperament was originally the foundation of that 
name. Prosident Lincoln has the motive-mental tem- 
perament in predominance. 
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Exocuzion.—What organ should I have to 
become a splendid elocutionlet? Ans. All the intellec- 


tual, all the imaginative, most of the aspirational and the 
propellant, and first-class culture. 


Assurance.—We think woman has a better 
conversational talent than man, and has more tact and 
shrewdness, consequently more assurance, but not so 
much courage. 

Pusrsvits.—Should one follow his natural in- 
clinations in the cholce of a pursuit, or be guided by 
Phrenology? Ans. We think Phrenology points out one’s 
inclinations, his right place or position, yet one may have 
an ambition to be a Governor, when Phrenology would 
make him a farmer. 

Barpo Heap—Lonxe Hata—WHIskKerS anD Mrs- 
TacHES. Would people get bald if they wore porous hats 
which would freely admit the air? Ie it injurious to the 


hair of the head to let it grow long? Isa full beard cone 
ducive to health? Ans. We think that baldness is onen 


produced by weariog tight hats. Hair that is cut oc- 
casionally seems to grow more vigorously, We think 
that the wearing of a fall beard is conducive to health. 
-Certainly those who wear it have less trouble wilh throat 
diffculty, and we suspect that nature would not have 
given a beard to be a damage to us; and as man’s duties 
call him into the open air in storms and bleak weather, 
we can not but regard ‘the beard as a beneficent arrange- 
ment. 

L. D.—You should call at our office and ask 
your questions. It would take less time to answer in that 
way than through the JOURNAL. 


Yrpsmanti.—Go on with your education, and 
as your mind ripens and develops, light will come to you, 
and you may be led in a way you know not. Lecturing 
on any useful subject is a good way to develop one’s self 
and do good at the same time. You have talent enough 
to pursue whatever you like bost. The feelings do as 
much as talent in deciding on a pursuit. 


Genius — QuaLiry.— How is it that history 
records the fact that men of the most powerful intellects 
have struggled with circumstances, surmounted obstacles, 
have risen from humble parentage, inferior extruction, 
and obscurity, to dazzle the world with their brilliant 
ponu! Is this Perec consistent with the doctrine of 

ereditary organic quality? Ana. These men become 


noted because they have intrinsic power produced by 
favorable combinations of elements. Because a man is 
born low in the world's esteem, without powerful friends, 
or wealth, or the opportunity for culture, it does not follow 
that he does not bear God’s patent of nobility, and because 
they bave physiological quality and genius, it is that they 
struggle successfully with circumstances and dazzle the 
world with relucent glory. Poets are born, not made; and 
if they are born in a stable, their works prove that their 
title to nobility was hereditary, not factitious. 


ConscrznrioussEss.—May it not become exces- 
sive? Ans. Wo would say it might become perverted, 


and lead to evil—to censorlousness; but one can scarcely 
become over-righteous. 


LECTURES AND CLassgs.— We shall give occasional 
lectures in New York and vicinity duriog the epring, but 
may not form another class till next autumn. Back num- 
bers of the present volume to January may still be bad, 
also bound copies for last year. 


O. F. 8.— George Opdyke was mayor of New 
York in 1868. c 

W. M. H.—The death referred to is not physical, 
por a death of consciousness ; it is not annihilation, but a 
moral death. If achild is deprived of the society of the 
family by sending him into a solitary room for some dis- 
obedience, the punishment is a suspension of social life or 
social pleasure—it is temporary social death. 


Henny I.—Yes, we think you could. 


Er. W. B.— Tou give too few conditions— 
besides, this is not the place to respond to such inquiries ; 
give us all the conditions, and tell us who estimated them, 
and we will reply by letter. 


Srupent.—In reply to your inquiry for best 
work on “ English Punctuation,” we refer you to an ad- 
vertisement in this number. 


— 
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Jiterarp Motices. 


[4U works noticed in Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this ofice at prices anneed.] 


PHYSIOGNOMY; OR, SIGNS oF CHARACTER 


based on Ethnol Physiol and Phrenology. 
New York: Fowler and Wells. 1665. Parts I. and 
Price, $1 each. 


The Increasing interest felt in Physlognomy, and the 
general want of a trustworthy and thorough work on 
the subject, is well met by this timely book, which will be, 
when completed, the most comprehensive and elaborate 
exposition of Physlognomy ever published in any country 
or language. Here all that is known on the subject is, so 
far as ls possible, reduced to a system, and the physlo- 
logical and phrenological basia of each facial sign of char- 
acter pointed out. Each point is clearly stated and made 
plain to every comprehension by means of numerous and 
beautiful illustrations. 


Contents oF Part I.—Previous Systems (containing 
condensed statements of the theories of Lavater, Walker, 
Redfield, and others); Structure of the Human Body; 
General Principles; The Temperaments; Man and 
Woman; General Forms; Outlines of Phrenology; Anat- 
omy of the Face; The Chin (Love and Will); The Jaws 
and Teeth; The Mouth; About Noses, 

Contexts oF Paur TL.—Abont the Eyes: The Cheeks; 
The Forehead; The Neck and Ears; The Hair an 
Beard ; Hands and Feet; Signs of Character in Action ; 
Indications of the Walk; Shaking Hands; Iadications of 
Dress; Physiognomy of Insanity; Idiocy Iliustrated; 
Fighting Physlognomies; Effects of Climate on Character; 
Ethnology or Types of Mankind: National Types. 

Parts I. and II. contain over 500 engravings, and are 
beautifully printed on fine tinted paper and adorned with 
nendoule ornamental covers. art III. will soon be 
ready. 


Carr Cop. By Henry D. Thoreau. Bos- 

ton; Ticknor & Fields. 1865. Price, $1 50. 

Cape Cod would seem at first eight to furnish but a bar- 
ren subject for a book, and few writers would have dared 
to trust the words on a title-page; but Thoreau bas shown 
that even the sands of Nauset are rich in interest, and 
that the cystermen of Wellfleet are worthy of the attention 


of the student of Ethnology, Phrenology, and nest 
nomy. In a word, the book is one of the best and moat 
readable we have lately taken up, and as instructive as It 
is entertaining. Thoreau has no equal in bis peculiar 


province, — 
Poems. By Ralpl Waldo Emerson. 

Boston: Ticknor & Fiel 1865. Price, $1 60. 

This ia the blue and gold edition, with a fine portrait, 
and, like all the reat of these publishers’ issues in this 
style, a perfect gem of book-making. The poema are too 
well known to need our commendation, and if we were to 


pronounce them obscure and mystical, we should deter no 
admirer of the Concord Dreamer from reading them. His 
works and ways need no apology ytt he has deigned to 
offer one. We accept it. He is doing his work. Let ue 
do ours, nor stop to odide those who have chosen another 
field and other implementa 


APOLOGY. 

Think me not unkind and rade 

That I walk alone in grove.and glen : 
I go to the god of the wood, 

To fetch his word to men. 
Tax not my sloth that I 

Fold my arms beside the brook ; 
Each cloud that floated in the sky 

Writes a letter in my book. 


Chide me not, laborious band, 
For tho idle flowers I brought; 


Every aster in my hand 
Comes home loaded with a thought. 
$ $ s $ s 


One harvest from thy field 
Homeward brought the oxen strong; 
A second crop thine acres yield, 
Which I gather in a song. 


HERBERT SPENCER'S Works. — We 
have received from D. Appleton & Co., too late for notice 


this month, “Social Statics” (with sketch of the author 


and a portrait), Essays,” and Universal Progress,” all 
most interesting and suggestive works. We have also 
from the same publishers, The Correlation and Conser- 
vation of Forces,” by Profs. Grove, Helmholtz, Mayer, 
Faraday, Llobig, and Carpenter, with an introduction by 
Edward L. Youmans, M.D. 


[Mar, 


Nxw Booxs.—Among the late issues 
of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be ordered 
throngh us, as in various ways and degrees valuable or 
interesting. 


Tmz AMICA Uniow Sruax m: onotaining Standard 
and Recent Selections in Prosa and Po- try. for Roeka- 
tion and Declamation in Schools, Academies, and Cole 
leges; with Introductory Remarks on Elocution, and 
Explanatory Notes. By Jobn D. Pbilbrick, Superine 
tendent of the Publio Schools of Boston. $2 50. 

PanL I- vous Franoais? or, Do You Speak French? A 
Pocket Companion for Beginners who» wish t> scquire 
the Facility of expressing themselves fluently on Every- 
day Topics in a short, easy, and practical Way. With 
Hints on French Pronunciation. Compiled by an ex- 
perleneed Teacher. 18mo, pp. 110. 50 cts. 

Marry Pirrr. By Robert Philip, of Maberly Chapel. 
With Introduction by Albert Barnes. 18mo, 6) cents 
A Book or Gotpenx DEEDS oF ALL TIMES AXD ALL 
Lanps. Gathered and Narrated by the Author of the 

“ Heir of Redolyffe.” 16mo. Vignette. 81 75. 


Lire or Paviine Cusuman, the celebrated Union Spy 
and Scout: carefully prepared from her Notes and 
Memoranda, by F. L. Sarmiento, of the Philadelpbia 
Bar. With Illustrations. 12mo. $2. 

Lirs or DaxnieL Boons, the great Western Hunter and 
1 By Cecil B. Hartley. With Illustrations. 

mo. — 


NEW Music. — From Oliver Ditson, 
Boston, we have received the following popular and besu- 
tifal pieces: “ Oommunion,” a choice morceaux from 
Beethoven's Symphonies; “ Penitence,” a choice mor- 
ceaux for the organ; Ave Maria,” a gem from the Ger- 
man; My Heart is with the North,” a song and chorus; 
“God Grant our Soldiers Safe Return,“ by Ossian E. 
Dodge; and Will be Free,” a song. 

From Horace Waters, New Y ork, we have the following, 
which are among the gems lately issued by that well- 
known caterer to the music-loving public: “A Home on 
the Mountain.” by Mre. Parkhurst; “ Charleston is Ours,” 
a song and chorus; and Alla P * for the piano. 

THe AmeErican.—The April number 
of this monthly is received. It contains an interesting va- 
riety of reading ; prominent among its contents are, Our 
Country, by Ida R.; My Margaret; Nature vs. Art; Recol- 
lections of Washington ; Benjamin Champney’s Biography 
aud Phrenological Character; An Artistic Story; Miscele 
lany, Wit, and Humor; Usetul Receipte, etc., etc. It is pub- 
lished at $1 a year, by J. W. Thyng and W. A. Babbidge, 
Salem, Mass. 


Patent Offce Department. 


The range of mechanical ſu vention is a true index of human progress. 


— 


THE INVENTOR OR IM ROVER OF THE 
STEaM-ENGINEZ.—A young man wanting to seli spectacics 
in London, petitieus the corporation to allow him to open 
a little shop without paying the fees of freedom, and he ie 
refused. He goes to Glasgow, and the corporation refuses 


bim there. He makes the acquaintance of some members 
of the university, who find bim very intelligent, and who 
permit him to open hie shop within their walls. He does 
not seli spectacies and magic lanterns enough to oceupy 
ali his time; be occupies himself at intervals in taki 
asunder and re-making all the machines he can come a 
He finds there are booke on mechanics written in foreign 
languages ; he borrows a dictionary, and Jearas those lan- 
guages to read those books. 

The university people wonder at him, and tbey ure fond 
of dropping into hie little room in the eveniogs to tell htm 
whet they are doing, and to look at the queer instrumenis 
he oonstructs. A machine in the university collections 
wants repairing and he isemployed. He makes it a new 
machine. 

The steam-engine is constructed, and the giant mind of 
James Watt stends out before the world—the herald of a 
new force of civilization. Was Watt educated? Where 
was he educated? At his own workshup, in the beat 
manner. Wait learned Latin when he wanted it for busi- 
ness. He learned French and German; but these thin 
were tools, not ends. He used them io promote his engi- 
neering purposes, as be used lathe and levers. 


THE MOST PROFITABLE PATENT EVER 
Ostatnzv.—The London Engineer states that Bessemer’s 
receipts from his patent for making steel amount to 8500 
000 a year. 

Dr. J. C. PLUMER, of Boston, is about 
to introduce his newly Invented patent boot ond shoe last 
into Great Britain. We commend him to our European 
patrons. 
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General Stems. 


A NORTHWESTERN Farr.—The great 
people of the great Northwest are to have a great Fair for 
the great Sanitary Commiseion, which is to be opened on 
the 80th of May in the great city of Chicago. We predict 
for this enterprise the greatest success. President Lincoln 
is to be there—s0 is Mrs. Lincoln—Generals Grant, Sher- 
man, Sheridan, etc., bavo been Invited; so has the Editor 
of the PHRENOLOGIOAL Jounx AI. Whether all these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen can make it convenient to attend, 
depends on tho state of the country. We shall be there in 
spirit if not in person, for we should delight to meet every- 
body with his wife and baby in that great city on that 
great occasion. O for the wings” that we could fly, eto. 
Contributions of cash, currency, or cutlery; of beef, bed- 
ding, or bunting; mowers, reapers, or thrashers; horses, 
harness, or honey ; anything, everything that will sell and 
bring did and comfort to the suffering soldier in whose 
bebalf the fair is to be held, may be sent in. Hero is a 
good opening to commence business in the interest of 
charity. Let every one give according to his means. One 
way to lay up treasures in heaven ia to do good in this 
world. “Let your light so ehine,” etc. 


PHILOMATHIAN Sociery.—It gives us 
pleasure to note the formation of a new society under the 
above name, in connection with the university at Spring- 
feld, Ili.—home of President Lincoln. We have recently 
shipped a eet of furty casts, or busts, of noted characters 
selected from our collection, as a basis for the members to 
work upon. When we receive reporta or farther particu- 


lars, we will lay the same before our readers. We wish 


this society every success. 


EDUCATION IN THE West.—The enter- 


prising ploneers of Kansas—that young and most patriotie 
State, a State which has sent the greatest number of 
soldiers into the field in proportion to the number ef her 
population—ts anticipating the wants of the rising gene- 
ration by establishing churches, schools, colleges, asylums, 
ete., within her borders. We feel a lively intereat in the 
success of the Barker University, established at Baldwin 
City, for which $300,000 have been pledged in its behalf, 
and the work of erecting buildings, securing a library and 
apparatus, has progressed finely. This institution will be 
managed by the executive board of the Kansas Educa- 
tional Association of the M. E. Ohurch, of whom the fol- 
lowing-named gentleman are officers: Mesars. Paddock, 
Barricklow, Piper, Walker, and Schofleld. We anticipate 
the best results from the combined labors of these intel- 


gent, enterprising Christian gentlemen. 


A Goop ExaurLE.—I saw in the 
Jouxxal (December number, I believe) an articlo on 
Enlarging the Lungs. I have followed the prescription, 
with the addition of filling my lung fall of air and tapping 
on the chest, and since January ist, 1868, I have increased 
the size of my cheat three inches and a half, J. T. 

Let others try it, commeneing cautiously, if the cheat be 
wesk, and increasing the exercise with the increasing 
strength, which will be sure to result. 


Mousic.—I see in your PHRRNOLOGIOAI. 
JourmNAL, for February, the following questions: Who 
originated the musical scale now in use, Do ra me, ete.? 
Who arranged the sounds?” You answer that “ these 
syllables are of Italian origin.” It is a mistake; but as 
for the arrangement of the sounds, it were as difficult to 
tell as who originated language ; both spring from nature.” 
It is not enough. 

1. The syllables are the beginning of Latin words, each 
one beginning a verse. It is a hymn for St. John the Bap- 
tist, thus: 

J Ut queant laxis. i re mi fa sol la si 


Re— Re sonare, Fibris. ra me faw sol law se. 
Mi— Mira 


Sol—Solve Bollutl. 
8. L—Zabii reatum. 
dante Joannes. 


2. Thoso sounds spring from nature, but they belong to 
the rules of harmony in nature. There is a general har- 
mony of all the created beings. There isa mathematical 


tile 


— 


precision for opentog the larynx and emitting the sounds, 
and a mathematical precision in receiving them in the ear. 
Tho arrangement of the ear seems to be the direct origin 
of the scale or gamut. However, the sound of a bell was 
noticed by the ancients to give a reactive or final sound 


in the octave of any note. Then the octave was noticed, . 


and the intervening notes came by studying the inflections 
in sliding among the sounds of the gamut. 

It is said that the Egyptians knew music and taught it 
to the Greeks, and that Moses and Pythagoras learned 
music among the Egyptians; bot it seems that rumor 
gives to Pytbagoras the honor of the discovery of the firat 
mode of music. It is said that as he was walking he heard 
some blacksmiths beating with great blows of the hammer 
a hot {ron upon the anvil, and remarked that those blows 
formed accords, and that the difference of sounds proceed- 
ed from the difference in weight. He found that a string 
stretched by a weight of twelve pounds compared with 
the tone of another string stretched by a welght of six 
pounds was in the relation of two to one and gave the 
octave, etc. 

The letters of the alphabet were used first, and then Gal 
d'Arezzo an Italian, gave tbe name of the gamut as we 
have mentioned them. 


To ErapicaTe THE Harr.— There are 
aspiring young ladies and foolish young men who entertuin 
the notion that high foreheads indicate great intellect, and, 
regarding themselves deficient, seek to change the ap- 
pearance without changing the fact. To do this they pull 
out the hairs but fail to remove the roots, and of course 
other hairs soon appear, utterly spoiling the work. 
Another cless of young men, ambitious to appear manly 
before their time, resort to bear’s grease and other adver- 
tised quack specifics to make the hair and whiskers grow; 
but, allin vain. Dame Nature “ takes her time,” and her 
own way, to bring about results, and all ‘ coaxing’ is 
futile. Still another class of very silly and very vain— 
would-appear-to-be—young elderly persons resort to “dye 
stufa” to mako their venerable gray hairs black, brown, 
or dirty-look Ing, while not a few with hair of a livid or a 
lively hue resort to the same means to deceive, or, should 
we say, io beautify their persons? All these means are 
useless and foolish. Gray hair best becomes age, and 
light, or even red halr best becomes fair complexions, and 
smooth faces best becomes youth. Why not “let well 
enough aione?” All this tinkering, pulling, coloring, 
and “ eradicating” is foolishness. Why not be sensible? 
Why not be natural? Why try to seem to be what you 
are not? 


Publishers Department. 


% Porrry.”— We receive a great many 
well-meant contributions in the shape of verses, and which 
the writers, perhaps, imagine to be poetry. These effusions 
are so numerous that we could not mention, much less 
publish, one tenth part of them, even were they worthy of 
a place in our columns, which they seldom are; and this 
is a general notice to all “ whom it may concern.” Come 
paratively few, even among well-educated persons, can 
write passable verses; not one in ten thousand can write 
anything which by the utmost allowable stretch of the 
term can be called poetry. “A word to the wise,” etc. 


Tas Journat Ix Ruyme.— Many 
thanks to“ Hattie” and Dan” for the verses in welcome 
and praise of our beloved Journal. We read them with 
real pleasure, but, on the whole, do not think it best to 
print them. 

To WESTERN SUBSCRIBERS.—We are, 
required by the regulations of the Post Office Department 
to send all copies of the Jouznat going weet of Bt. Joseph 
Mo., in single wrappers. —— 

“ Bopy Life and Soul Life,” by T. F., 


reached us too late for the present number. 


ADDRESSES CHANGED.— When sub- 
scribers change their residence, we will cheerfully change 
the address of the PHRENOLOGIOAL Jovrnar on belng 
notiied “where from and where to.” We must be in- 
formed of the past and present address. 
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Tne venerable New York Evening 
Post pays us the following compliment: Tux Parenxo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL.—This journal has entered upon its 
forty-@ret volume with a subscription list of twenty-five 
thousand names. Its typographical appearance is neat, 
and each mopthly number is profusely illustrated. This 
magazine, now ably edited by Mr. 8. R. Wells, has steadily 
grown in public favor, and its counsels on subjects per- 
taining to health, education, and physical culture are 
sound, timely, and emphatic. It was among the earliest 
jouroals in this country to discuss these subjects in a 
popular and convincing manner, and in addition to its 
specialty of Phrenology it contains a great deal of curious 
and interesting matter. 


Moret THAN Four Tuovsanp Paoro- 
GRAPHS OF CELEBRATED PxeRsons.—We have, in our col- 
lection, copies from which duplicates can be furnished at 
twenty-five to thirty cents each, likenesses of all the most 
notable men and women living. So numerous have these 
portraits become, that we no longer pretend to catalogue 
them. Suffice it to say, we can furnish by return post, or 
as soon as copies can be made, Hxenesses of almoat any 
prominent personage on sea or land, In Europe or 
America. Address this office. 


Farmers, Stock AND FRUIT GROWERS. 
—The following are the most popular serials of their class, 
and may be ordered from this office at prices annexed. 
Subscriptions are payable in advance. American Agrie 
culturist, monthly, $1 50; Boston Cultivator, weekly, $8; 
Country Gentleman, weekly, 82 50; California Farmer, 
weokly, $5; Clark’s Sorgho Journal, monthly, $1 50; Gar- 
dener’s Monthly, 83; Genesee Farmer, monthly, 81; 
Germaniown Telegraph, weekly, $2 50; Horticulturist, 
monthly, $2; Hovey’s Magazine of Horticultare, monthly, 
$2; Landmarks, monthly, $1 50; Maryland Farmer and 
Mechanic, monthly, $1 50; Massachusetts Ploughman, 
weekly, $3 50; Prairie Farmer, weekly, $2; Rural New 
Yorker, weekly, 88; Valley Farmer, monthly, 81; 
Wiscensin Farmer, monthly, $1; Working Farmer, 
monthly, 81. 


When sent out of the United States, the foreign postage 
must be added to the amount of subecription.~ Eve 
sensible agrleulturist will keep up with the times hy read- 

the best current literature on the subject. We count 
this the t foundation interest of civilization. Let us 
dignify labor by increasing the intelligence of the laborer. 


% My Time Is Nearty Our.“ — Thus 
write our soldiers in the field, and they ask us to grant 
them agencies fur the sale of our publications, should 
they not find other and more profitable employment when 
discharged from the service. We are not only willing, but 
feel it a duty to ald our self-sacrificing soldiers in any and 
in every way we can, to find “ pleasant and profitable em- 
ployment.” And we call on employers everywhere to give 
a returned soldier the preference, in any work he can do 
as well. Let overy citizen take it apon himself to ald the 
soldier, give him work, give bim advice, give bim the 
means by which to help himself, and you will but return 
a small favor for the risks he has taken in your behalf. 
God bless our soldiers! 

TRE AmERIOAN News Company of 
New York transact a business exceeding two willions of 
dollars a year! They handle more than forty millions of 
newspapers, and employ seventy hands to do it. This 
company have ample capital, enterprising men with in- 
telligence and integrity. Hence its success. 


DougLx NUMRRRSG.— Thus far this year 
we have published thirty-two quarto pages In esch num- 
ber instead of twenty-four, or counting the matter as 
octavo instead of quarto, and we have the equal of sixty- 
two Instead of forty-eight, besides the covers. The num- 
ber of illustrations has been increased, the quality of the 
paper improved, and the printing, we think, compares 
favorably with that of any of the high-priced magazines. 
The good efforts of our friends and voluntary agents in 
the army, at home and abroad, in extending our circnla- 
tion, enable us to serve the JovsxaL up in its present at- 


tractive form. Clubs reach us daily from those who 
approve our teachings, and who would have others enjoy 
the same. Thus the JoveaxaL finds its way all the way 
from Canada to California; from Massachusetts to Min- 
nesota, to Eu Asia, and Africa; indeed, we may say 
wherever the lish language is epoken. 
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Vdbertisenents. 


To AYVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 19th of the month. 


RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M. D., 
258 Pacific Street, Brooklyo, L. I. 


ROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER- 
CURE, 68 and 65 Columbia Strech 
corner of Cranberry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This es ablishment ia located between 
Fulton and Wall Street Ferries, on the far- 
famed Brooklvn Hogne overlooking tne 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, and is one 
of the most delightful residences for Patients 
aod Boarders that can be found, being very 
convenient of access to the bueiness part of 
New York, and yet so situated as to be free 
from ite noise and confusion. 

Facilities are here afforded for a thorough 
course of hygienic treatment, which em- 
braces the use of those agencies that the 
latest investigations bave proved to be the 
most efficacious, including strict attention to 
diet, rest of mind and body; the European 
system of Hyprzoratuy, which combines 
with the ordinary water treatment, judi- 
clously applied, tue still more potent action 
of the Turxisn Barn; the SwrvisH Move- 
MENT Oure, and the various ELECTRICAL 
appliances. 

he Tvexisn Barns of the Establishment 
bave recently been enlarged and improved, 
In order to accommodate the iacreasing de- 
mand for their benefits aud luxunes. For 
terms, otc., address, 
CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


R. JAMES BURNS, founder of the 
Psoorrssive LInnART, No. 1 Weltin 

ton Road, Coid Harbor Lane, Camberwell, 
London, 8. keeps American werks in stock 
—new supplies 11 regular steamers. The 
trade supplied. The PurgNoLoGioaL Jous- 
WAL sent post free, at 8s. per annum. Sin- 
gie numbers, 10d. Address as above. 


VERYBODY THAT CAN SING, 
should jose no time in learning all the 
Patriotic Songs contained in 


THE TRUMPET OF FREEDOM; 
which contaias the Masic and Words of 
about fifty of the best that have been pro- 
duced by the Rebellion: among which are: 

Battle Hymn of the Republic; How do 
ou Like li, Jefferson D.? Bally Round the 
lag; Mount, Boys, Mount (Cavalry Song); 
Picket Guard; Glory Hallelajah; Mother, 
When the War is over, ete. 
Sent post pa for 50 cents, by 
WLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


RTIFICIAL LEGS FOR AMPU- 

TIONS of the Thigh, Knee-joinws, Leg 

and Ankie joints, (Symes'). Apparatus for 

Exseodons of the Arm. Idiers and Ma- 

rines furnished by 8 of the Sur- 
geon-General of the U. S. Army. By 

E. D. HUDSON, M.D., 
8 Astor Place, Clinton Hall, New York. 


DE. JEROME KIDDER’S GENU- 
INE SIX. CURRENT ELECTRO- 
MEDICAL APPARATUS.—The most per- 
fect in construction, and the most simple and 
3 in its o tlon of any ever made. 
mmended by Professors Mott, Silliman, 
Vanderweyde, and other leading scientific 


men. 

The FIRST PREMIUM was awarded this 
machine by the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
as tue only machine in the world having 
really maoy different qe of currents, 
and also a strong sensational current accom- 
panied by the galvanoié tnfluence which will 
electro-piate. Send for a descriptive cirou- 
lar. Address 

DE. JEROME KIDDER 
488 Broadway, New York. 


YREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNC- 
TUATION, designed for Letter Wri- 
ters. Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Prese; and for the use of Schools and 
Academies, with an Appendix, containing 
roles on the use of Capitals, a list of Abbre- 
viations, Hints on the preparation of Copy. 
and ov Fegor Heading Specimen of Proof- 
sheet, etc. By John Wilson. 61 1 5 id 
4t FOWLER AND WELLS. 
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OUSEKEEPERS WILL FIND AT 
493 Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas 
Hotel, the P 


WORLD'S CLOTHES DRYE 


—the same so extensively sold at. end in 
ald of, the gr-at Sinitary Faira—a machine 
they would not part with for five times iu 
cost afier using it. Many thousands nuve 
bereu sold ia London. Will be eet up, and 
warranted to give satisfaction. Please call 
and examine. Circulars sent free. Address 
as above. 4-6 GALE & CO. 


ES SHUTTLE MACHINE 
Salesroom, 536 Broadway, New York. 


This Machine is adapted to family or man- 
ufacturing purposes; simple, durable, and 
efflelent, and perfectly noiseless in its oper- 
ation: makes the lock-stiteh, which will 
uelther rip nor ravel, and is atike on both 
sides. Agents wanted. 

T. J. M'ARTHUB & CO. 

For furtber information sood fr descrip- 
tivo circulur. 


OTY’S CLOTHES WASHERS. 
New Arrangement! Prices Greatly 
Reduced! Don't let the women lolks wear 
themselves out Rubhing end Twisting 
Clothes to pieces any more. Save both the 
cues end the Women with these Labor 
vors. 


DOT T'S GREAT CLOTHES AND WOOL 
: WASHERS. 


They are the most popular Washing Ma- 
chines, because the BEST snd CHEAPEST. 
They are now constantly in use by hun- 
dreds, among whom bre leading editors, 
public officers and professional men of 
America. 

Be sure to send for a free circular and 
see what those using them say. Address 
DOTY BROTHERS, Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, or DOTY BROTHERS, 151 Nassau 
Street. New Tork. 

Ageots wanted everywhere. 


P HOUSEKEEPRRS 


PYLE’S SALERATUS. 
PYLE’'S CREAM TARTAR. 
PYLES O. K. SOAP. 
PYLE’S BLUEING POWDER. 
Articles designed for all who want the 
best goods, full weight. Sold by best Gro- 


cers everywhere. Each package bears the 
name of JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
New York. 2t 


ERRY CHIMES.—A NEW JU- 
VENILE MUSIO BOOK. By L. 
O. Emerson, Author of “Goljen Wreath,” 
„Harp of Judah.“ etc. Containing Elemen- 
tary Instructions, Attractive Exercises, and 
Seversl Hundred Popular Songs, Superior 
to all Similar Works in many essential 
poin's, and destined to be the Most Popular 
and Salable Book for Schools, Seminaries, 
and the Young Folke at Home over publish- 
ed. The Songs are not olt and time-worn, 
but New, Fresh, and Sparkling. Suited to 
all occasions, and Alive with the Spirit of the 
Times. A large number now first appear in 
print. Specimen pages, containing several 
choice piecer, will be sent to any onc on ap- 
Chimes” 50 eta. 
00 a dozen. OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
Publishers, 277 Wasbingtou St., Boston. 
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FFICE FOR PATENTS, 859 BROAD- 

way, N. Y. The undersigned have 
an agency for the preparation aod prose- 
cution of applications for patents in the 
United Smies, ana ull other countries in 
which patents are granted. 

A long practice in the line of our pros 
fession as patent agents, and av extensive 
business acqua 'utunce of many years. both 
in this country and abrosd. enable as to 
place before our cli-nts the most complete 
and satisfactory facilities for obtaining 

atents that can be furnished by any house 
n America. 

The business of our patent agency is con- 
ducted under the personal direction and 
supervision of Thomas P. How, * 
member of the United States Bar. a thor- 
ough patent lawyer, and an unusually suc- 
cessful practitioner in difficult and closely 
contested patent cases. 

Suits for infringement of patents and in- 
terfering applicat‘ous receive Mr. How's 

rsonal attention. Address, FOWLER AND 
Waris, No. 889 Broadway, New York. 
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AN EXPOSITION OF THE SWED- 
ISH MOVEMENT-CURE, embracing 
the History and Phliosophy of this system 
of Menicat Treatment, with examples of 
Single Movements, and directions for their 
use, ig Various forma ot Chronic disease, 
forming R complete Manual of Exercises: 
together with a Summary of the Principles 
of” General Hygiene, by GORE H. Tar- 
Luz, M.D. Price. pos aid, $1 75 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


N AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 
FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 
Goop Booxs at OLD PRIORS. 

The paper and binding worth tbe money. 
BIX VOLUMES OF THB 
GENESEE FABMER, 

Nearly Two Thousand Pages, 
Over Five Hundred Engravings. 


Those acquainted with Tux Gunzsze Far- 
MEE will be giad to avail themselves sf this 
opportunity io secure a sei of the Bouni 

olumes at rates far less than they can now 
be publiehed. No Farmer, Fruit Grower, 
or Horticulturist should be without a set of 
these Bound Volume They are invaluable 
for reference. Toere is scarcely a subject in 
the whole range of Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural practice that is not treated on. They 
wiil be worth ten times their cost to any 
Farmer. 

Tue Gexesre Faruse is published in one 
of the best wheat and fruit sections in the 
United States. It is a Monthiy Journal of 
$2 Royal Octavo Pages, filled with carefully 
prepared matter of great praciical value to 


-all engaged in the curtivetion of the soil. 


The tweitve monthly numbers sre bound to- 
goier in a substantial manner, making a 

andsome book that is worth a place in any 
library. There le a complete Index to eacn 
volume. 

The volumes for the lost six years (1859- 
1860-1861-15862-1363-1S64) will be sent by ex- 
press tor Five Dollars.) 

Tbe volume for 1:64 will be sent separate- 
ly by mail prepaid, for 81 25. 


THE RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTI- 
CULTURAL DIRECTORY 


Is a little work of 120 pages, published at 
the commencement of cach year by the edi- 
tor of the Geneses Furmer. It wus 8 
in 1856, and a new volume containing en- 
tirely new matter has been published each 
yeni. The compl-te set of eight numbers 
886. 87. 58. 759, 60, 61, 62, and 83), hand- 
mely bound in two volumes, will be sent 
n re 3 ptepaid, by mail, on receipt 
o 


The six volumes of the Geneses Farmer 
(for the years 59, 60, 61, 82. 83, and 64). 
and the complete set of the Rural Annual, 
handsomely bound, wiil be sent together by 
express for 87. Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor Genesee Farmer 
and Rural Annual, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW RURAL MANUALS. 


No. 1—The House. A Manual of Rural 
Architecture; or. How to Bud Country 
Houses and Out-Bulldings. With numer- 
ous illustrations. Price, 75 cente. 

No. 2— The Garden. A Manual of Prac- 
ticel Horticu'ture; or, How to Cultivate 
Vegetables, Fruits and Fiowers, Oraa- 
mental Trees and Shrubs. Illustrated. 
Price, Tö centa, 

No. 3—The Farm. A Menual of Prac- 
tical Agriculture; or, How to Cultivate 
all the Field Crops, with an Eesay on Farm 
Management. ice, 75 cents. 

No. 4—Oomestic Animals. A Manual 
of Cattle, Horre, and Sheep Husbeniry ; 
or, How to Breed and Rear the various 
tenants of the Burn-yord ; with a Chapter 
on Bee-Keeping. With several lilustra- 
tions. 35 cents. 

New Illustrated Rural Manuals — 
The House, the Garden, the Farm, and 
Domestic Animals—in one large volume. 
Proiusely illustrated. Price, by mail post- 
paid, $2 25. 

Fruit Culture for the Million. A 
Hand-Book of Fruit Calture, beng 8 
guide to the Cultivation and Munagement 
of Fruit Trees, with description of many 
of the best aod most popular varieties in 
the United Stats. Illustrated with ninety 
engravings. By Thomas Gregg. Price, by 
mail postpaid, $1 00. Andress 

FOWLER AND WELLS 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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n & JENNYS—MANUFAC- 
TURERS of Grand, Square, aud Couage 
Uprigus 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No, 126 Broadway, New York. 


Every Inetrument warranted for Five Yeors. 


These Instruments have now heen for s~r- 
erul years before the public, and have from 
their superiority of tone, fineness of touch, 
durability and elegance of finish, drawn 
torth many and very flattering commenda- 
tions from a number of the moet prominent 
members of the musical profeasion. They 
ere now offered to the public st prices from 
25 to 30 per cent. lower than any other in- 
strumen:s of equal qualitics. The etoadily 
inereasing comand for these superior instru- 
ments bas induced the makers to increase 
their faci ues for manufacturing them, snd 
they are now fu'ly prepared to meet tbe de- 
mands of all, both wholesale and retail 
customers, 

Deslers n localities where thease instru- 
ments have not yet been intrnduced, desi- 
ring on agency for them, will bo Hberally 
dealt with. Send fora circular. 


NHICKERING & SONS — MANUFAC- 
turers of GRAND, SQUARE., and Urmenr 
PIANO-FORTES, 


No. 652 Broadway, New Tork. 


The superiority of these instruments has 
of tate been amply A monpuni by the 
voluntary testimony of the foremost artists 
of the day, who elalm for ttem excollencies 
of tane and workmauship hitherto unab- 
tained by any other makers. 

Mr. Gottschalk ’s constant use of the New 
Saarn Cuicxeaine GnanD P1raxo-Forras 
hes severely tesien thelr musical qualities, 
and resulted in establishing the justion of 
the very flattering estimation in wuich they 
are held. 

Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS are Sole 
Agenta for the celebrated Alexandra Organs 
for the United States. Mar ly. 
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& H. T. ANTHONY & CO. — MAN. 
e Ufacturere of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALB, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 501 Broadway, New York. 


In addition to our main business of Pan- 
TOGRAPHIO MaTsElaLs, wo are Headquarters 
for the followlog, viz. : 


STEREOSCOPES AND 8TEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS. 


Of these wo have an Immense assortment, 
Inclusing War Scenes, American and For- 
eign Cities and Landes pes, Groups, S:atu- 
ary, eto, ete. Also, Revolving Storeoscopes, 
for publie or private cxhibitvon. Our Caia- 
logue will be sent to any address on receipt 

stamp. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 

We were the first to introduca these into 
the United States, and we manufacture im- 
mense quantities in great variety, ranging 
in price from 80 cents to $50 each. Our 
Arhou have the reputation of being supe- 
rior in beauty and durability to any others, 
They will he sent. by mall, Fase, on receipt 
of price. 


nr ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 2 
CAED PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Our Oatalogue now embraces over Fryn 
THOUSAND different subjects (to which addi- 
tons are continually bring made), of Por- 
traits of Eminent Americans, ete., Viz., about 


109 Major-Generals, | 25) Statesmen, 


200 Brig.-Generals, | 180 Divines, 

275 Colonels, 125 Authors, 

100 Lieut.-Colonels, | 40 Artists, 

250 Other Officers, 50 Prominent Wo- 
75 Navy Officers, men, 


125 Stage 
8.000 Copies of Works of Art, 

including reprodactions of the mort celee 
brated Engravings, Paintings, Statues, ete. 
Catalogues sent on receipt ot stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Pictures from our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 80, end sent by mail FREER. 

Photographers and others ordering gooda 
C. O. D., will piense remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their order. 

The prices and quality of our goods 
can not falt to satisfy. 


oe SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. 
What It Is, and What ItCan Do. By 

WM. W. WIER, M.D. Room 28, 

Insutute, New York. Price ten cents, 
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TeS IMPROVED 
PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 

Sbowing the latest classification, and exact 
location of the Oagans of the Baarn, fully 
develope, designed for Learners. In this 
Bust, all the newly discovered Organs are 
given. It is divided so as to show each in- 
dividaal Organ on one side; and all the 
groups — 8% AL, Executive, INTELLEO- 
wal. and MoraL—properly clas-ified, on 
the other side. Itis now extensively used 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and on 
the Conunent of Europe, and is almost the 

only one in use here. 
here are two sizes—the largest near the 
size of life—is sold st 81 50. The smaller, 
which is not more than six inches high. and 
may be carried la the pocket, is only 75 cts. 
May he had of Bonkseilers and Druggista, 

and of FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


If sent by exprees, 95 cents extra for box 
to pack it. 


A Daily Journal thus describes the larger 
Bast: “ A beautital Cast, made of Piaster of 
Paria, the size of a human bead, on which 
the location of the Phrenclogical Organs is 
reore~ented, with alt the divisions and clas- 
sficatinns, has just been made by Messrs. 
Fowrer & Wil, 889 Broadway. Thoee 
whocan not obtalu the services of a professor 
to teach them. may learn from this approved 
model Head and The Illustrated Self- In- 
strurtor“ the exact location and functlon of 
all the Organs of the Braio. 


EAUTIFUL PREMIUM OFFERED. 
As an encouragement to subscribers 
and to a noble educational cause, we offer 
the beautiful self-teach'ng system of Babbit- 
ton‘an Penmanship, in connection with our 
JovexaL, at 50 ceuts less than the Publi⸗h- 
ers’ own price. Among the en'husiastic 
comments of the press aro the following ; 
„The Babbittonian system of Penmanship 
15 splendid.".—J. H. Myere, Spencerian 


ERMAN. 

Chase, beautiful, and simple.”—N. F. 
Eecangelist. 

„The most beautiful and scientific of ays- 
tem. An editor has called it ifleent, 
an? says it is worth $5, instead of $1 50.” 
—Journai and Messenger. 

% Banbittoolan Penmanship fe far in ad- 
vance of other systems, being ist, more eci- 
entific ; 2d, more thorough in elementary 
discipline; 8d, more beautiful; and 4tn, 
more practical."—R. M. Bogga, formerly 
Spenceriun Penman. 

= Admirahly adapted to the end lu view.” 
en York Obsereer. 

“This graceful and self-teaching svetem 
is meeting with a remarkable success, being 
ordered by the thonsand at a time. We 
commend tt to educators.” Cin. Gazette. 

The whole work, consisting of 90 copies 
on card-board slips, iliastrated by 60 wood- 
cats and a chart, ie sent post-paid to all parte 
of the Union for $1 40, by the Publishers, 
Babbitt & Wilt, 87 Park Bow, N. Y. 

It is sent posi- pnũd io connection with the 
PuzenoLocicaL Jounnat for 68. 


HRENOLOGY AT HOME. 


“THE STUDENT'S SET.” 
How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books are best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- 
out a teacher ? 
These are questions put to us dally; and 


we may eav in reply. that we have arranged 
a series of the best works on the subject. 
with a Boer, showing the exact location of 
all the phrenologieal organa, with such iſlu 
trations and definitions as to make the study 
simple and piain without the ald of a teacher. 
The cost for this “ STUDENT'S SET,” which 
embraces ail thatis requisite, is only $10. It 
may be sent by express, or as fre'ght, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Ordera should he addreseed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


4+) 00KS BY RETURN MAIL.”—ANY 

Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazin“, or Paper, sent by return post,” 
at Pubuehere’ Prices. Al works on Pho- 
nozraphy, Hydropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, 
Mechanics, Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Ency- 
clopedias, and on the Natural Sciences. Ad- 
dre Meseres. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Publishers, 3-9 Broadway, New York. 

Agents wanted. 
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THE HYGEIAN HOME. 


A. 8. SMITH, M.D., Proprietor. 
R. T. TRALL, M.D., Consulting Physician. 


The Hygelan Home is pleasantly situated 
on the enstera slope of Cuswon Mountain, 
one and a half mites from tne Wernereville 
Station, on the Lebanon Valley Railroad. 
and is easy of access by railrosd from all 
parts of the United States. The climnte is 
mld and pleasnnt. The scenery ts truly 
grand: Dr. Weeder says, It surpasses any- 
thing I have ever seen ia Europe or Ameri- 
ca.” Hon. Judge Jones saya that language 
can not describe iis grandeur. Hon. Judge 
Strong says the ar and scenery are as 
fine as any in America. Hon. Judge Wood- 
ward says, * I can not conceive of anything 
more beautiful im ecenery than that from 

our door.” ‘he walks are dry and clean. 

he mountatn air is pure and bracing, The 
bathing facilities can not be surpassed. The 
water is not only soft, but abe lutely pure, 
and the physicians, Dr. A. Smith, Mra, Dr. 
C. Smitn, and Miss Dr. P. Draper, have had 
great experience and succe-s in healing the 
sick. They pay especial att-ntion to giving 
the Swedish Movements and light Gymnas- 
tles. with all these natural advantages. The 
Hygeian Home stands pre-eminen'ly supe- 
rior as a healtn Insti‘ution to any other sim- 
har establishment In America. Thus all 
who place themselves under sur care, may 
feel assured of all that professional »kill and 
personal kindmess can accomplish, to aid 
them in the recovery of heelth. Terms 
moderate. Send for our circular. Address 
ail letters to A. SMITH, M D., 
5 Wernersville, Berks County, Pa. 


OURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THB 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, New York. 
„ Jancary 1, 1865. 
Net Assets, January 1, 1864.... $1,478,968 59 


RECEIPTS DUBING THE YEAR. 


For Premiums, extra Pre- 
miums, ete........ . 78,584 02 


$2,452,502 61 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by death on Poli- 
cles, Dividends, Re-insur- 
ance. elo 


461,277 88 


$1,991,225 23 
Agenrs. 
Cash in Bank and on Hand, 
Bonds and Mortgages, Real 
Evtate, ete. ......... 01, 991.28 28 


From the great success of this company, 
they are enabled to offer superior advauta- 
ges to policy holders. 

Life policies are issued, payable to annual, 
or in one, five, or ten annuel, instaliments; 
also, non-forfelture endowment policies, pay- 
able in ten annual payments. which ure paid 
at death, or on erriving at any particular 
age. Life insurance, as an investment, has 
no superior, as it has saved millions of dol- 
lars to the insured, and thousands of fami- 
Nes from rum Divideuds are paid to poli- 
ey - holders. thus enabling them to continue 
their policies, if otherwise uanble to do 80. 

This favorable feature bas been the means 
of saving many policies that would bave 
heen forfeited fr want of means to continue 
them, and in several instances families, once 
wealthy, have thus been saved from utter 
ruin. 

HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Sar 

J. 8. HALSEY, Assistant Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Acıuary. 


Asrax DuBois, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


aan ise MACHINES. — Our arrange- 
ments with the Manufacturers of all the 
best Sewing Machines in use, including 
Wheeler & Wileon’s, Grover & Baker's, Em- 
pire, Weed's, Wilcox & Gibbs’, enable us to 
furnish Machines at thelr lowest prices. 
Parties desiring to purchase will find it to 
thelr advantage to give us a call. Or they 
can address by leiter. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 
389 Broadway, New York. 


c6 HFN AND ITS WONDERS; 

The World of Spirits, and Hel! 
from Things Seen and Heard by Emanue 
Swedenborg,” is . for $1 25, 
by Rev. J. P. STEWART, Cooper Institute, 
New York. Discount to Dealers. 
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PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS. 


Any of the following Books will be 
sent free of postage to AoT pant of tbo United 
States, at the prices affixed ; 

Elements of Chemistry, hy M, V. Reg- 
nault, translated from the French by T. 
Forreat Belton, M.D.. and illustrated with 
nearly 700 engravings. Iu two volumes, 
oon 912 com pristug nearly 1,500 pages 

rice ; 

The Encyclopedia of Chemistry, 
Practical and Tbeoret'çal e es 
appheation to the Arts, Metallur Min- 
eralogy, Geology, Medicine, and Phar- 
macy. 86 0). 

Workshop Companion. For Tin, Sheet 
Iron, and Copperplate Workers. With 
over 100 ilinstrations. $8 00. 

The Elements of Mechanical Phys- 
ics. Numerous Engravings. Ia one 
volume. $2 50. 

Practical Rules for the Proportion of 
Modern Engines and Boilers, for Land and 
Marine putposce. $2 50. 

The Art of Ho.ling Sagar, Crystalliz- 
ing, Lozenge making, Comfits, Gum 
aaa 3990 other processes for Confection- 
6 . 0 

The Maine Steam- Engine. By Thos. 

J. Maine. With numerous illustrations. 


$6 00. 

On Hent and Steam, embracing new 
views of Vapor:zation, Condensation, and 
Explosions. By Cnas. W. Willams. I. 
lastrated by numerons engravings. $500. 

The Indicator and namometer, 
with their application to the Steam-En- 

1 $2 00. 

e Metal Worker's Assistant, with 
502 engruvings, {llustrating every branch 
of the subject. In one volume, 659 pages. 


88 00. 

Manual of Social Selence, being a 
condensation of the Principles of octal 
Science” of H. C. Carey, LL.D. Price, 


. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
889 Broadway, New York. 


FRENCH ALBUMS. 


Album, (Tarkey), 50 cards $4 00 
Do. do. 80 “ clasp, extra, 3 00 
Do. in great varie'y, holding from 10 to 

800, at 75 cents to $20 00. Prepaid by post 


GOOD BOOKS. 


Jefferson’s Manual of Parliament- 
ary Practice. $1 25. 
s Poems, with a new portrait on 
re blue and gnid. $39 00. 
10, Wonderfal Things. $1 75. 
Lorenzo Dow’s Complete Works. 


88 00. 
Yoang Men of America. 60 cents. 
Guernscy’s Homeopathic Domestic 
Practice. $8 00. 
Anatomy and Physiology rendered 
attractive, and the Laws of Health made 
81 75. 


plain. +23 00. 

Goethe’s Poems and Ballads. 

Cupper’s Universnl Stair Builder. 
An entirely new and original treatise on 
Stair Building, Staircgees, Hand Rails, 
ete. Illustrated by 29 plates. $7 00. 

Hemeopathy.—Hull's (Jahr) Symp- 
tomatology, carefully re-edited, with 
Notes, Emendations, and Additions, by F. 
G. Snelling, M.D. After a very judicious 
and instructive Introduction, this work 
presente a Table of the Homeopathie Medi- 
eines. with their names in Latin, Eagllsh, 
and Germ»n, tne order ia which they are 
to be stadied, with their most important 
distinctions, and Chemical Illustrations of 
their Symptoma and Effects upon the vari- 
ous Organs and Functions of the Human 
System. Bound. 87 00. 

Hulls (Jahr) Repertory. Edited with 
Annorations and Additions, by F. G. Snell- 
ing, M. 0. This volume embraces an 
elaborate Analysis of the Indications in 
Disease, of the Medicines adapted to Cure, 
and a Gloseary of the Technics used In 
the work, arranged so luminously as to 
form an admirable guide to every Medical 
Studeot. Bound. $5 00. 

Webster's Quarto Academic Die- 
tionary. $2 78. 

Chambers’ Information for the Peo» 
ple; or, Popular Encyclopedia ; embraco- 
ing all the branches of knowledge neces- 
sary to constitute a well-informed man. 
Two largo imperial octavo volumes, of 
850 pages, ench illustrated with more than 
600 uagravings. Sheep, library style. By 
post or exprees. $12 00. 

Address Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


M B OS. 


4 

TEXT-BOOK OF MASONIC JUBIS- 
PRUDENCE, illustratiag the Laws 
Of Free-uasonry..... 2... cee cee eees 

MANUAL OF THE LODGE; 
Monliorial Instructions ............ 

BOOK OF THE CHAPTER; or In- 
etructions in tbe Degrees of Mark. 
Past and Most Excellent Master and 


Royal Areenrr .. 1 7% 
THE FREEMASON’S MONITOR ... 1 80 
THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTO- 

RY OF MASONRY ........... see 00 
FREEMASON’S HAND-BOOK...... 1 00 
DIGEST OF MASONIC LAWS. 8 98 


A FAMILIAR TREATISE on the 
Principles of Practice of Masonic 
Jurisprudence. ..............00.e00. 1 75 

BOOK OF THE COMMANDERY, 
containing a List of the Orders of 
Masonic Knighthood ....... ...... 


THE CONSTITUTION, HISTORY, 
Lawe, Charges, Orders, Regulations, 
and Usages of Accepted Freema- 
sone. By Anderson, 1728. . 50 


HE NEW TORK TER A COM- 

plete Weekly Mirror of the World— 
will contain the choicest Litrrary Belec- 
tions, Original Stories, Original Romane 
Readabie Editorials, Omgiual Poems, an 
other novelties. 


TERMS—Inuvariably in Advance, 


Singlo Copies........... $200 annum. 
Two ay (e E S e E E a „ 8 06 * 
Four „ 6 00 “ 
Eight 11 00 “ 


Postmasters and others 

who get up clubs, can 

can »fterward add aiue 

gle copies, at.. 1 80 ° 

The par ies who send us $11 for a club of 
eight copies (all to be sent to one address), 
will be em ided to a copy free. 

O. MATHEWS, Proprietor. 
1% Falton Street. New York. 

Srcommen Nunnuns will be sent to ali 
applicants for Five Cents in posiage car: 
rency. . 


INDISPENSA BLE. 


How ro WRITE, | How ro Brnavn, 
How ro Tax, How 10 po Businzse. 
Universally acknowledged to be the best 
work on these subjects ever published—all 
in one volume, entitled 


Hanv-Boox ror Home Im- 
PROVEMENT. 


This handsome volume, containing some 
600 pages, is in itself a complete library for 
the young, and the same amount of valu- 
able and practical information can be found 
nowhere else for many times the price, which 
is only &2 25, when sent by post-paid. 
Agenta wanted. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


ABBITTONIAN PENS. — CONSIST- 

ing of the EXTRA FINE and the 
BUSINESS PEN, sent, post-paid, at 50 
cents for 86 vens, or $1 50 for one gross. 
The celebrated Syatem of Babbittonian Pen- 
manship, price, $1 50, t -getber with 72 peos, 
sent for $2. The Pene have never been eure 
passed on either aide of the ocean. Address 

BABBITT & WILT, 
87 Park Row, New Tork. 


( F. MORRILL, INVENTOR, OCHEL- 
„ sea, Mass. Sce PHRENOLOGIOAL 
Jovurnat for February, 1865. 


Pee LIKENESSES OF 
O. S. FOWLER, 


L. N. FOWLE 
S. R. WELLS 
NELSON S!ZER, 
For sale at the office of the PHBRENOLOG- 
teaL JousxaL, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Price, 25 cents each, tepaid. 
8 FOWLER A 


D WELLS. 
$5 A DAY.—AGENTS WANTED. 
Can make this amount and more by 
selling our most popular Mans and Charts. 
Address CHAS. LUBRECHT & CO., 
No. 12 Frankfort Street, New York. 


FORT HAND. All works on Phonogra- 
pby may be had of 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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PORTRAIT OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Wut we mourn this incomparable, this irretrievabie 
national loss, let us glve thanks to Almighty God for the 
good he has been permitted to do. Nor let us misinter- 
pret this affliction. The ways of Providence are often 
mysterious, quite beyond the comprehension of poor, 
weak, finite reason; and only be who can see with the 
eye of rarrz can approach, or get even a glimpse of the 
Infinite purpose. The sequel to this bloody tragedy may 
prove that even this act was necessary In order that we 
make more thorough work in putting down the wickod 
conspiracy, than the lenient spirit of the humane Presi- 
dent bad proposed. Washe not on the point of issuing 
an amnesty proclamation, pardoning the conspirators ? 
And, with his great, generous heart, was he not more 
lenient and more forgiving then just and severe? Would 
his “mild measures” have met all the requirements of 
the case? Did not forgiveness on Ais part precede peni- 
tence on the part of the Menderes Is not God just? 
What is the epirit of those with whom we are dealing? 
Is it that of men or of fends? What was the spirit of those 
who first fired on our flag at Fort Sumter? and of those 
who tortured and starved to death our brothers in South- 
ern prisons? who burnt our unarmed ships on every sea? 
The same spirit that insulted our flag, the’ starved our 
brothers, that burned our ships. was that which aseassin- 
ated our noble, our generous, end magnanimous Presi- 
dent, a man whom we- the people—had chosen from 
among all our millions to guide the ship of state through 
the seas of rebellion. 

But, the fiendish spirit against which we had to contend 
found expression In the person of a poor play-actor, him- 
self of no account, whose mind had become warped and 
frensied by the wild, unnatural, dissipated life he led, 

and by drinking in the spirit of the conspirators. He had 
not been wronged ; n:r had he any cause for complaint. 


But, taking sides with the conspirators, set on by wicked 
men, who had offered a price for the burning of our cities, 
the murder of our women and children, he resolved on 
the assassination of our President. Unhappyman! Poor 
mistaken man! What a folly, what a crime he committed ! 
It was not the President alone who was struck—it was 3 
blow on the head of the nation ; and every member feels 
it. But that was a most unlucky blow for the rebels. It 


was the last nail in the coffin of human slavery on thée 


continent. The blood of our President will cement the 
hearts of all loyal men. The conspirators have in this 
act thrown away their hope for pardon, even their right 
to live. 

To show something of the estimation in which this 
good man was held, we copy a few brief extracts from 
some of the daily journals. The Zventng Post sald: 


“ Flow awful and solemn the blow which has fallen u 
every true heart in tho nation! Abraham Lineoln, the 
man of the people, whom the providence of God had 
raised to be ‘the foremost man of all this world,’ in the 
flush of bis success over the enemies of his country, while 
the peals of exultation fora great work accomplished were 
yet ringing in his ears, when his countrymen of all par- 
ties, and liberal minds abroad, had just begun to learn the 
measure of his good ness and greatness, is struck down by 
the hand of the assassin. All of him that could perish now 
lies in the cold embraces of death! His warm, kin«ly, 
generous heart beats no more; his cool, deliberate, wise, 
und noble brain thinks for us no more; bis services to his 
nation and to mankind are ended, and he hus gone to the 
Rewarder of all sincere, honest, useful endeavor. The 
tears and lamentations of twenty millions of people, who 
aro stricken as they never were before by the death of a 
single man, follow him to his bier, as their gratitude and 
lasting reverence will follow his fame through ali time to 


come. 

„Mr. Lincoln had earned the love of his countrymen to 
a greater degree, perhaps, than any other person who filled 
the President’s chair, scarcely excepting the ‘ Father of 
his Country.“ For Washington the universal feellog of 
love was toned to a grave and profound awe by the im- 
perturbable dignity of his character aud the impressive 
majesty of hie presence. No one could approach bim, 
even with those deep and lively sentiments of sdmiration 
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which the grandeur and disinterestedness of his career al- 
ways awaken d, without being impressed with a certain 
solemn veneration. Next to Washington, President Jack- 
son had taken the firmest hold of the popular mind, by 
the magnaninity of his impulses, the justice of his senti- 
ments, and the inflexible honesty of bis p But 
the impetunsity of Jackson, the violence with which he 
eometimes pursued his ends, made him as ardent enemies 
as be had friends. But Mr. Lincoln, who had none of 
halnak fl elevation, or none of Jackson's energy, yet 
by bis kindliness, bis integrity, his homely popniar hu- 
mor, and his rare native instinct of the popular will, bas 
won as large a place in the private beart, while hiatory 
v assign him no lees a place in the public history of the 
nation. 

Tho Tribune says: In the sudden shock of a calamity 
so appalling, we can do little else than give such details of 
the murder of the President as have reached us. Sudden 
death is always . assassinati n -f the hum- 
blest of men is always frightfully startling ; when the head 
of thirty millions of people is hurried in’o eternity by the 
hand of a murderer—that head a man so , 80 wise, 80 
noble ae Abraham Lincoln, tbe Chief Magistrate of a na- 
tion in the condition of ours at this moment the sorrow 
and the shock are too great for many words. There are 
none in all this broad land to-day who love their country, 
who wish well to their race, that will not bow down in 
profound grief at the event it has brought upon us. For 
once all party rancor wijl be forgntten, aud no right- 
thinking man can bear of Mr. Linooin’s death without ac- 
cepiing it as a national calamity.” 

he World says: “ But yesterday the nation was at the 
height of joyful exultation over the decisive victories 
which seemed to promise peace and a restored Union to a 
long-suffering people. To-day every loyal heart must suf- 
fer the terrible shock and swell with Ahir grief 
at the sonny which has been permitted to befall us in 
the assassination of the Ohief Magistrate. 

“The flags that flaunted their glittering colors in the 
sunshine of yesterday, and bespoke the re-cstablished su- 
premacy of the government, to-day must hang suspended 
at half-mast, for its chosen chlef lies low in death. 

“ The splendor of our triumph is robbed of half its lus- 
ter. Itis a deeper loss than if our first soldier had fallen 
by a hostile bullet, as the 1 Sedgwick fell; more than 
if an army ba‘ perished Ín the shock of battle. For it is 
the commander-In-chief of our armies and navies who 
has fallen; and he has fallen, not by the natural course of 
disease, nor in the accepted peril of war, but by the foul 
stroke of some unknowu assassin. 

“ Our history has no parallel to this. Such grief as ours 
to-day is new to this nation’s heart. Other Presidents 
have died while holding the same bigh place— Harrison 
and Taylor; but both died in the ordinary course of na- 
ture, and the nation’s grief then had no such pang in it as 
this which is now given by the shot of an assassin. 

“The cry of the murderer as he leaped from the Preel- 
dent’s box and ran across the stage, ‘ Sic semper tyran- 
nia,“ betrays no madman’s frenzy. The plot included the 
murder of Secietary Seward also, and all the circumstan- 
ces show tbat the same political fury and hate which lit 
the flames of the great rebellion inspired these hellish 
deeds ; and by so much as these detraot from the splendor 
of our triumph in its utter subjugation, by so much do 
they brand with a deeper and more damnivg infamy its 
plotters, its leaders, its abettors, its sympathizers, its char- 
acter in impartial history. 

Let every city, town, and street, and lane, and he use, 
and farm of ihe whole North become to-day but the wirds 
of an infinite prison, to shut in and secure the villains rho 
have done this thing. Let every man be an officer of the 
Jaw to search them out and bring them to summary and 
condign justice. The machinery of government has 
already been set in motion; but let there be no escap: for 
them if that should fail. 

“ Into what proportions this calamity will yet develop, 
no human eye can now foresee. Its effect upon the voli- 
tical future of the nation wll, at least, not be such as when 
a dynasty le overthrown. Our laws vide for the sue 
cession to such remote de that even assassin: tion 
can not leave the nation without a visible leader and h rad, 

„Andrew Johnson to-day becomes the President o the 
United States, and the chlef political consequences wich, 
will fullow from this tragedy will be mainly such a: his 

al character and political nions, especially on | 
the subject of reconstruction, shall determine. May dod | 
give him wisdom to discharge worthily the duties o dis 
great office,” 

The Journal of Commerce says: No words can uff 
ciently express the grief and horror with which we pre- 
sent the terrible news of this morning, trews of the a «ae, 
sination of the President of the United States and o the, 
Secretary of State, in the clty of W 

“ The nation will be thrilled with emotions of the d rep -; 
est eorrow and indignation. At the hour of going to | rese? 
our latest dispatches state that Mr. Lincoln ie still Ii ing, », 
but no hope of his recovery is given. Novertheleas, t iero 
wiil arise from every portion of the land, from every: 
patriot heart, one universal prayer for him that eve! yoi, 
he may be saved. The infamous plot is without a ullel 
in the history of America, scarcely has it any in the his- 
tory of civilization. The whole people will mourn. The | 
blow is struck at the heart of the nation, and ts fe t iu 
every fiber of the body, social and politic. In a mo tent’ 
Itke this it becomes us to bow before that God in w wee 
bande are the destinies of nations, and the lives of r erat 
and people, and beseech His merciful care and guid 
for our afflicted country.“ 


For a phrenological and phystognomical analyz » of 
President Lincoln’s character, seo the P oro 
JocrRNat for October, 1864. ; 
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DEATH OF RICHARD COBDEN, 


Ix August, 1852, we published in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL a portrait, 
biography, and sketch of character of 
this distinguished statesman, phrenolo- 
gist, and philanthropist. Since then, the 
editor has enjoyed avery pleasant per- 
sonal acquaintance with the Great Re- 
former, brought about through a kind 
introduction by his intimate friend, the 
Hon. Joun Youns, of Montreal, who, 
learning of our contemplated visit to 
England, kindly commended us to Mr. 
Cobden. On reaching London, we were 
introduced by him to members of Par- 
liament and others, from whom we re- 
ceived many courtesies. 

Early in life, Mr. Cobden took a deep 


PORTRAIT OF RICHARD COBDEN, THE ENGLISH REFORMER. 
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interest in Phrenology, and well he 
might, for he had a magnificent head, 
and Phrenology taught him how to use 
it. He frankly acknowledged to the 
editor his indebtedness to the science 
for his success in life. These were his 
words: “A knowledge of Phrenology 
has done everything for me.” Again: 
“There can be no doubt of the great 
utility of Phrenology by those who 
understand its principles.” And much 
more of like purport. He welcomed us 
and our mission to England most warm- 
ly, and hoped we would remain perma- 
nently to teach the people Phrenology, 
as it had been taught in America, where, 
as he well knew, it was much better 
understood, and more popular, than in 
the old country. 


The head of Mr. Cobden was very 
large—upward of twenty-three and a half 
inches in circumference, and high in 
proportion. The perceptive faculties 
were immensely developed, and the 
entire intellectual group was consider- 
ably above the average, even of scholars 
and statesmen. Among the most con- 
spicuous organs were those of Con- 
scientiousness, Benevolence, Cautious- 
ness, Constructiveness, Causality, Calcu- 
lation, Size, Form, and Order. Imita- 
tion was large; so was Mirthfulness, 
Hope, Combativeness, and Firmness. 
His Veneration, though full, was not so 
large as Benevolence, and he was more 
kind than devotional, and more honest 
than believing. He was of and for the 
people. To do good and to doright; to 
elevate and improve the condition of the 
race throughout the world, without re- 
gard to degree or complexion, was his 
leading impulse, motive, and desire. 

In build, he was an Englishman— 
stocky, inclined to be stout, broad across 
the shoulders, and deep-chestod. Though 
temperate, he was a good liver, provid- 
ing liberally for the inner man, but plain 
in all things—extravagant in nothing. 

His complexion was light; hait natu- 
rally a light brown, which had become 
thin and slightly gray. His eyes were 
light blue, and his skin soft and fine. He 
was every way well-made, and had it 
not been for a fixed infirmity—we think 
inherited, and aggravated by intense 
mental application—he could have lived 
to a very old age. 


BIQGRAPHY. 


Richard Cobden was born near Midhurst, 
Sussex, England, June 3, 1804, and was con- 
sequently about sixty-one years old when he died, 
April 2d, 1865. His father was a substantial 
farmer, who was able to give him only limited 
educational facilities; but he learned to read, 
write, and cast accounts, and these humble 
acquirements served to give him a position which 
was as the first round of the social ladder which 
he had both the strength and the will to climb. 

While still a boy, young Cobden commenced 
the battle of life as a warehouse boy —a clerk 
in a London firm. His intelligence and good 
conduct secured his promotion, and he was soon 
employed as a commercial traveler, obtaining 
orders for goods. His business intelligence 
quickly detected the growing commercial import- 
ance of Lancashire, and he soon formed a firm 
for the printing of calicoes, in Manchester, which 

was then a place of minor importance. 

In this position the future reformer and states- 
man was brought into direct personal contact 
with the people and their interests, and he soon 
detected the legislative hindrances that repressed 
the industrial energies of the country, and set 
himself to the work of reforming them with a 
pertinacity and ability that have been rarely 
equaled. 

Mr. Cobden’s first political triumph was the 
overthrow of the local government of Manchester, 
which was then controlled by the lord of the 
manor. He next directed his attention to a more 

extended education for the people, and gradually 
became interested in the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
which was then agitated by a few persons with- 
out power and influence, who constantly ex- 
perienced the taunts and ridicule of the larfded 
and ruling classes in England. 

In 1834, Mr. Cobden visited Greece, Egypt, 
and Turkey, and the following year came to the 
United States, where he received an impression 
of the value of republican institutions, and con- 
ceived a friendship for our people and Govern- 
ment that never ceased to actuate him through- 
out his future life. It is not improbable that the 
great English reformer was nerved to the im- 
mense task of overthrowing class legislation and 
asserting freedom of trade by the practical 
demonstration he had witnessed in this country 
of the prosperity of liberal institutions. 

During the next few years Mr. Cobden traveled 
on the continent of Europe. On his return, in 
1838, he became actively identified with the 
movement for the repeal of the Corn Laws—re- 
moving the duties on wheat and other bread- 
stuffs imported into England from other coun- 
tries. The following year the National Anti- 
Corn Law League sprang into existence. 

Mr. Cobden at once became the chief orator 
and writer of this organization, and for a period 
of eight years traversed most of the large towns 
and cities of England, aiding by voice and pen 
in the formation of a public opinion -that ulti- 
mately extorted from the ruling classes the 
emancipation of commerce. Sir Robert Peel 
astonished the world by giving in his adhesion 
to Free Trade principles, and in June, 1846, the 
bill for the repeal of the Corn Laws was carried 
and received the royal assent. Sir Robert Peel 
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expressed the sentiments of the English peo ple 
toward Mr. Cobden in a magnificent eulog.um 
of him, deciaring that the name which ought tu 
be associated in history with the success of the 
Free-traders was that of Richard Cobden, wher: 
had devoted his life to the work with match] sy 
persistency, logie, and eloquence. 

In 1858-59 he made a second visit to th» 
United States, where he received the attent. ou 
due to so distingnished an advocate of free insti 
tutions. He also spent some time in Canada. 

The next grand event in Mr. Cobden's carcer 
was the conclusion of a Free- trade treaty betwee. 
France and England, in 1860, which was chicay 
effected through his agency. This treaty pre ved 
highly beneficial to both France and Englanc 
and led to complete change in the commercial 
and financial condition of these countries. Vor 
his services to his country upon this and othe: 
oceasions, he was tendered a place in the Bri‘ish 
Cabinet, with a baronetcy, but declined both. 

Mr. Cobden was an ardent admirer of Ameri:au 
institutions, and watched the progress of our 
great republic with intense interest, as being > 
living illustration of the correctness of nis 
theories of government. He took ground from 
the first in favor of the Northern people, 92u 
confidently predicted the overthrow of the slive 
power of the South, and the establishment of 
the authority of the United States on a firruer 
basis than ever. His death was probably ac-el- 
erated by his devotion to our cause. The recer.t 
debates in Parliament upon American affairs nad 
the defenses of Canada attracted him from the 
rigid seclusion of his home at Midhurst, and Le 
went to London to manifest once more his frith 
in liberal principles and the capacity of man fot 
self-government. But his old chest dise 
revived under the malaria of London fogs, nd 
he died in that city on the 2d of April, to th. 
regret of the friends of human progress through- 
out the world. 

The following well-merited tribute to lie 
memory is from the London Morning Star : 

„Richard Cobden had reached a rank as high 94+ 
the citizen of a free country can possibly he.d. 
No cluster of men, however illustrious, co ald 
anywhere be gathered together among whom hs 
would not stand conspicuous. He owed his prsi- 
tion wholly to himself. No hereditary renk, 
no 5 connections, no aristocratic favor 
made the way to renown smooth for him. To 
his political genius and to the greatness of hi; 
character he owed the place he had come to ho. d, 
not merely in the estimation of Englishmen, out 
in the esteem of the whole civilized world. I. 
was one of the few men whose name finds ho: or 
everywhere—whose fame folds in the orb of the 
earth. He had been tried by the severest teste 
which can prove the strength of a public man’s 
character—the test of exceeding praise, and th- 
155 of unscrupulous censure. Neither affected 

im. 

‘* Many efforts were made at one time to drew 
him from his path, or, at least, to induce the £ 10- 
cessful economical reformer not to complete hie 
career by becoming a political reformer. It ig 
needless to show how entirely such efforts fail sd. 
He was not, indeed, to be affected by the con. 
siderations save those which are inspired by lds 
own genius and his own sense of duty. Once he 
saw his way clear before him, there was no pow :r 
in human flattery or human censure which 
could prevent him from steadfastly following it. 
His perseverance was only bounded by his phy t- 
cal power of work. He had 5 tuat 
which Carlyle calls the first essential of genius— 
an immense capacity for taking trouble. Life 
was to him, with all his dear love of home und 
his warm and tender attachments, most valuab’y 
because of the work he was enabled todo. Thre 
was indeed in him so complete an absence of the 
theatric or the pretentious that the outer wor.d 
may scarcely have suspected what an ardeat, 
fresh enthusiasm, what a glowing, patriotic heart 
were concealed beneath that calm und unaffect--d 
demeanor.” 
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PHRENOLOGY EXAMINED. 
[A REVIEW OF PHILALETHES.”) 


—— 


A seeies of six articles against Phrenology, en- 
titled An Examination of Phrenology,” and 
signed Philalethes, which means Truth-lover, has 
recently appeared in the Christian Guardian, a 
Toronto (Canada West) religious newspaper. 

These articles do not constitute a dangerous at- 
tack on Phrenology, but they afford a good occa- 
sion for presenting anew to our readers some 
suggestions about that science ; for Philalethes 
makes his charges so sweeping, that in reply we 
could easily find appropriate places for all the 
parts of a complete statement of the history, pro- 
gress, and present condition of the science. 

Before proceeding to the reasonings which we 
propose, we shall note one or two curious defects 
of the work of Philulethes, not in order to plague 
him, but so that he may learn to be a little more 
careful next time, and still more for the sake of 
enabling our own readers to see what manner of 
mind it is that thus assaults Phrenology. These 
defects show a literary carelessness, in thought 
and expression, which indicates that Philalethes, 
though plainly a person of respectable intellect, 


is an unsafe advocate, because he is in danger of - 


doing harm to his own side by hasty or slovenly 
statement and argument. 

Thus, he twice uses monogram” to signify a 
short treatise on some one subject, or part of a 
subject. A monogran is not a treatise; it is a 
figure, and is composed of two or more letters of 
the alphabet drawn in combination or as if laid 
one over another, as the letters I HS very often 


are on pictures of our Saviour. Philalethes should 
have said “ monograph.” 

Again, he makes statements that knock each 
other’s teeth out. Thus, in one place he asserts 
squarely that phrenologists “treat of various 
faculties which seem to be unknown to an 
psychologist.” And he afterward says, wit 
equal squareness, that as to Phrenology ‘ being 
a science, that is out of the question, since Psy- 
chology and Physiology already occupy the same 
ground, even if all its doctrines were true.” This 
may be called the exhaustive method of reason- 
ing, since it uses up both sides of the question, 
like the celebrated defense in the suit for the 
value of the cracked kettle, viz. : 

“1. The kettle was cracked when we borrowed 
it. 2. It was whole when we returned it.” 

There was a third point here, to wit: 

“3. We never had your darned old kettle!” 
But what Philalethes would say for his third 
point we do not know. He might say, with a 
good deal of force, “I have not been discussing 
Phrenology at all.” For what he assaults is an 
image of his own setting up. 

In like manner, he says of Destructiveness, that 
it does not exist ; and twenty lines below he says 
that, “If boys sometimes kill animals with wen- 
ton cruelty, it is because they delight in exercis- 
ing their power, which is exactly what Phren- 
ology says, and what any mother that ever brought 
up smart boys can tell Philalethes. 

Philalethes says that the brain of Walter Scott 
is a case against Phrenology, and says that 
„Combe admits that Scott's brain was below the 
average, telling us that his bat was one of the 
smallest ever made.” Now this is a carelessness 
so extreme that it is sincere charity only which 
restrains us from using other terms. Combe, like 
others who describe Scott’s head, explains that 
while its circuit was small, its height was enor- 
mous, and his brain one of the very largest size! 
It is very dangerous to assert so loosely as Phila- 
lethes does here. , 
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Lastly, Philalethes peppers his discussion with 
express charges of falsehood, carelessness, impu- 
dence, infidelity, and immoral tendency against 
phrenologists. To which we observe that this is 
not reasoning, any more than smashing a man’s 
nose is reasoning. Calling names and striklug in- 
dicate bad temper, and a consciousness that the 
weight of fair argument is on the opposite side. 

But our readers by this time understand some- 
thing of friend Philalethes. Let us turn to the 
question of Phrenology. The present attack on 
it is only the old story, and Philalethes sums his 
argument thus : 

“ We have thus seen that the phrenological or- 
gans do not exist; that if they did, their sizes 
could not be ascertained ; and that even if they 
could, this would not avail, upon the admission 
of phrenologists.“ 

He argues also that the faculties themselves 
that correspond with the organs do not exist ; and 
he discusses the beliefs of eminent men in the 
matter (as people show certificates of character), 
and also the moral bearings of Phrenology as 
proving its untruth; so that the points of his ar- 
gument are really these : 

1. The phrenological organs do not exist. 

2. The mental faculties corresponding to them 
do not exist. 

8. The sizes of the organs could not be ascer- 
tained if they did exist. 

4. If these organs and their sizes could be as- 
certained, they would not indicate anything of 
consequence. 

5. Many eminent men disbelieve Phrenology. 

6. Phrenology leads to social evils, infidelity, 
and wickedness. 

Now, all this will be answered by one method, 
namely, the consideration of the facts, which we 
shall apply, somewhat in the order of the above 
positions, to the allegations of Philalethes, and 
what is much more important, interesting, and 
seasonable, to a brief epitome of phreuological 
doctrine. This last has been done often enough 
before, but truth never grows obsolete ; Phrenol- 
ogy is always advancing ; and therefore each re- 
statement has —or at least might have—something 
better than the last. 


I. FUNCTION AND ORGANS OF BRAIN. 


1. The primary doctrine of Phrenology is, that 
the brain is the organ of the mind. That is, the 
brain is the machine or material apparatus which 
the mind uses to exert and manifest all its activ- 
ity as part of a conscious human being. Wise 
men have believed that the heart is the seat of 
some particular passions; also that the stomach, 
the liver, the gall-bladder are so; also that the 
nervous knots or ganglia that exist bere and there 
about the body are so. We shall, however,, not 
argue this point now, as it is not likely to be dis- 
puted. 

2. Phrenology claims further, that as the whole 
brain is the seat and organ of the whole mind, so 
the size, form, and texture of brains differ as the 
minds differ that act through them. 


SHE. 


Throughout the whole universe we find abso- 
lutely invariable laws on these points. All force 
is invisible; but all force is everywhere and al- 
ways manifested through visible material having 
a correspondence with the quantity or character 
of the force. Power to resist crushing is propor- 
tionate to hardness and close texture. Power to 
exert strength is proportionate to volume and 
density of muscle. Quickness of movement be- 
longs to certain physical characteristics ; endur- 
ance to others; gracefulness to others. As a man's 
body varies in size and texture and form, so do 
the things vary which he can do. If strongly made 
and coarse of fiber, he can do slow, heavy work. 
If slender and dense, he can do quick, light work. 
If gracefally formed, he can dance or walk well. 
If of dense fiber, he can also dance or walk long. 
If also strongly formed, be can dance or walk 
with a heavy burden upon him. And so on 
through innumerable particulars. 
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It is accordingly highly probable that this uni- 
versal law prevails as to the brain. In fact, it 
must prevail. No person of sound mind can be- 
lieve that an arm only half as large as another 
arm, but otherwise exactly similar, can lift as 
much. any more than he can believe that balf a 
pound can weigh as much as a pound. Nor is it 
more possible to believe that a brain half as large 
as another, but otherwise exactly similar — viz., in 
shape, texture, relation to remainder of body, and 
previous training — can manifest as much force as 
that other, no matter whether that force be one 
kind of activity or another kind. Or, to state 
the case in dry propositions : 

1. Material things can manifest force only in 
exact proportion to their size, form, and texture. 

2. The brain, being a material thing, can man- 
ifest force only in exact proportion to its size, 
form, and texture. 

8. Mind (embodied natural human mind is 
meant) acts through force exerted by the brain, 
and not otherwise. 

4, Therefore mind must be manifested in exact 
proportion to the size, form, and texture of brain. 

This argument from a fact which everybody 
koows is universal, admits the readiest and easiest 
proof as applied to the special doctrines of Phre- 
nology. That is, every one can see for himself how 
heads correspond to minds. Thus, as a general 
rule, it will be found that great mind goes with 
great brain. This is true to a very striking extent 
if tried even by the rough, inaccurate method of 
hats. Try on people's hats. If you get a chance 
at Henry Ward Beecher’s. and put it on, it will 
prone fall down over your ears. So would 

is father’s have done. So would Daniel Web- 
ster’s, Baron Cuvier's, Daniel O’Connell’s, Frank- 
lin's, Napoleon Boaaparte’s. Waiter Scott's 
would probably not; for his brain, though very 
large, seems to have been distributed exception- 
ally, and was extraordinarily tall, so to speak. 
Diseased brains do not come under this rule, nor 
do they disprove it. The hat rule only applies, 
of course, to heads of good general form. 

Idiots, again, have commonly small brains, 
though often perfectly healthy. An idiot is not 
necessarily a person with diseased brain, though 
such a person may become idiotic. Idiot means 
one whose mind is originally deficient. Andral, 
a bigh authority, using the defective method of a 
single measurement, but corroborating the phren- 
ological doctrine, observes that a bead only 12 
or 15 inches round indicates a mental condition 
at best but little above idiocy ; that a circumfer- 
ence of 18 inches may be considered necessary 
for intelligence,” and that averago and superior 
minds lodge in beads of 20 inches round and up- 
ward. 

Size of brain, then, is a measure of mental power, 
other things being equal. That is, the largest 
brain goes with the best mind, provided that the 
poron compared are alike in form of head, pbys- 

cal traits, health, and previous training. 


FORM. 


Not only does size of brain indicate mental 
power, but also form of brain indicates mental 
character. This truth is just as open to every 
one’s observation as the preceding one about 
size. Compare as well as you can a number of 
men’s heads with a number of women’s. You 
will find as a general rule tbat the women’s are 
narrower and longer in proportion, and that the 
back central part of the head is larger in propor- 
tion; that is, that women have more head mid- 
way behind the ears than men. This corresponds 
to that mental difference between men and women 
which gives to men more selfishness and execu- 
tive energy, and to women more affeotion for 
children, friends, and family. 

Examine the heads of a number of “ fighting 
men,” pugilists, or city roughs.“ As a rule, 
these heads are not large, ure wide in proportion 
to height and length, with large base and shallow 
top and front, and forehead narrow, low, and 
fuller below than above. This corresponds to 
the mental character proper for such persons, 
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namely, strong passions, powerful instinct for 
fighting, feeble moral, ideal, and reflective nature, 
but relatively strong and active perceptives. 

Inspect all those whom you can get at, who are 
decidedly and strongly religious, both in doctrine 
and practice. As a rule. you will find that their 
heads are bigh and full in the cross section mid- 
way between front and back in the upper part. 
Examine all the skillful mechanics and inventors 
oe can find. As a rule, they have pretty square 
oreheads. Consider who of your acquaintances 
are very obstinate and conceited. These people 
mostly have heads relatively high at the upper 
back part or crown. Reflect upon the most 
fluent talkers you know. They often have notice- 
ably full eyes, especially if their fluency is not 
merely of thought but also notably of words. 
Examine a number of deceitful or dishonest peo- 
ple, thieves, swindlers, drivers of extortionate 
bargains. and the like. Their heads will com- 
monly be low above, and especially at the sides, 
so as to be more or less roof- shaped; and they 
will be pretty wide in the region just above and 
before the ears. * 


TEXTURE. 


By this is meant fineness or coarseness, hard- 
nees or softness, tenseness or laxity of fiber. 
These characteristics exist in brain fiber as in 
muscular fiber, and in like manner modify brain 
action. It is uunecessary to add more details on 
this point. 

8. Not only is the brain the organ of the mind, 
and its size, form, and texture correspondent to 
the character of the mind tenanting it, but fur- 
ther. euch separate faculty of the mind is exerted 
through a portion of brain appropriated to it and 
used by no other, and its proportion to the other fac- 
ullics curresponds with the material proportion of 
its own part of the brain to the other parts. These 
separate portions of brain are very commonl 
called in Phrenology, organs. That is, determi- 
nate internal and external portions of the brain 
correspond in size, form, and texture to the cbar- 
acter of the mental facuities exerted through 
them. Moreover, Phrenology says, the outer sur- 
face of the skull is sufficiently near being parallel 
to that of the brain, to repeat the brain indica- 
tions of form and size on its outside. 

Here again we appeal to facts. We have refer- 
red to prominent eyes as an indication of lan- 
guage. This prominence does not mean that the 
eye itself is the organ, but that the organ is in 
that part of the brain behind the eyes, and when 
large oſten causes the eyes to stand forward so as 
to be full.“ Henry Ward Beecher is a very 
striking instance. People of very combative dis- 
position bave the organ of Combativeness, behind 
the ears, large. People of strongly amorous dis- 
position have Amativeness, in the lower back part 
of the brain, large. People excessively timid or 
hesitating or careful have Cautiousness, at the up- 
per back corners (so to speak) of the head, large, 
People very benevolent have the middle front- 
head bigh. Those strongly given to reverencing 
have the middle top-head high. And so on, 
through the whole range of phrenological organs. 
For the correctneas of these statements we only 
appeal to factu. If a proper knowledge and ex- 
amioation of the surfaces of heads does not con- 
firm them, they are false. If it does, they are 
true. 

Some of the allegations of Philalethes abont 
the foregoing may be briefly commented on here. 

1. fle says. * The fundamental doctrine of 
phrenologists is, that the brain consiste of a set 
of distinct organa different from those discovered 
hy the anatomist. by means of which they profess 
to ascertain a person's character from the form of 
his skull.” 

Answer. Wrong. The fundamental doctrine 
of Phrenology is. The brain ia the organ of the 
mind.” Again. the phrenological organs are not 
* different from those discovered by the anato- 
mist,” because they are simply the parta of the 
brain as itis. They are there. Neither anatomist 
nor anybody else can help that. There are brains 
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—at least in most people. The question is not 
whether brains or their parts exist, but what they 
mean. Again. Phrenology does not profess to 
ascertain character in the sense Philalethes means 
from form of skull, It professes to ascertain 
natural tendency from form of skull. But in un- 
dertaking to state present character, Phrenology 
considers, 1. Size of brain; 2. Form of brain; 3. 
Texture of brain, and temperament of whole per- 
son; 4. Physical traits generally; 5. Previous 
life. For natural tendency and present character 
may be very different things. 

A word about “organs.” A confusion of thought 
may arise from the fact that in Physioiogy au or- 
gan is commonly taken to be a separate part hav- 
ing its own shape, place, and thing to do—as a 
heart, a luog, a larynx, a brain. Phrenology, 
however, has used organ“ to mean a part of 
brain. not set off from the rest into a lobe or eec- 
tion, but still consistently devoted to a separate 
office. The seed-ball of the common buttonwood 
may illustrate what is meant. It is a round nu- 
cleus or heart, on which the separate seeds are 
set like so many spokes oi rays. thickening out- 
ward and set close together so that they consti- 
tute an entire solid ronnd ball, You can dig out 
each seed separately. Now suppose that the but- 
tonwood were what is called dicecious, that is, 
propagating by means of plants some pistillate 
or fertile and some staminate or barren, like the 
ailanthus or some strawberries—and that the 
buttonwood seeds nearest the stem of the ball 
always produced barren trees, and those at the 
top fertile ones, then we have a pretty close par- 
allel to the case of the organs of the brain as so 
called by phrenologists. For the main cerebral 
mass or brain proper is built up of fibers pro- 
ceeding from a center and radiating outward, a 
surface of the gray matter of brain being (as it 
were) spread io a layer over the tips of these 
fibers. And each “ organ,” phrenologically speak- 
ing, consists of some of these fibers, running, as 
the buttonwood seeds do on the ball, from the 
center of the brain to the exterior along with the 
gray matter at its outer end Part“ describes 
them better than “organ.” The use of the word 
‘< organ” to designate separate pieces of machinery 
as distinct as the heart or brain, and also to des- 
ignate things having so many similarities and 
such relations as these parts of the brain, is not 
desirable, and can be remedied. But the ambi- 
guilty that this use causes is no argument on any 
side. 

2. He says, “The only distinct portion of the 
brain is the cerebellum.” Now just as. distinct 
are the optic thalami; medulla oblongata; the 
pons Varolii (which latter word Philaletbes should 
have spelled with a capital letter); the pineal 
gland, and others. This is. however, only one 
more inaccuracy by Philalethes. 

3. He says, That one portion of the brain 
should be an organ of reasoning, another that of 
un emotion, and a third that of a sensual appe- 
tite, while tbere is no discoverable division or 
differeace of structure is highly impr 2 

Answer. This is the argument always urged 
against new improvements to old beliefs. It is a 
common human trait to dislike whatever disturbs 
established ways of thinking or acting When 
it was first proposed to introduce stoves into 
cbarchea, it was argued before trying that the plan 
must be bad. When it was first proposed to 
cross the ocean with a sieamboat, it was argued 
that it must be impossible ; and indeed Dr. Lard- 
ner proved it to bis own and his hearers’ eatire 
satisfaction, just while the first ocean steamer was 
comfortably completing her voyage across the 
Atlantic. 

But if there be any force in this notion abont 
what are the probabilities beforehand, it is for 
Phrenology, instead of against it. Thus, if rea- 
soning. emotion, and sensnal appetite are differ- 
ent (and they are), it is highly probable before- 
hand, instead of bighly improbable, that separate 
paris of the brala are devoted to manifesting 
their reapective mental forces The nerves of 
motion are exactly like those of sensation, so far 
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as can be seen, but their offices are utterly differ- 
ent. The substance of tbe nerves of voluntary 
action looks exactly like that of those of involun- 
tary action ; but we can directly govern the one 
and not the other. 

It does not follow that things that look alike, 
and seem similar parts of the same structure, are 
to do one and the same thing. So that analogy 
as well as d priori reasoning are for, not againat, 
Phrenology. But lastly, itis not only probable 
in itself, that different parts of the brain should 
be set apart for different mental activities, and 
also according to the practice in other parts of the 
body, but it is according to the facts too. For 
look at the heads and characters around you; 
persons with not much intellect and great sensu- 
ality have the front head small and the lower 
back head large ; while those with great intellect 
and not much sensuality have the lower back 
head small and the front bead large. 

4. He says. If we appeal to the testimony of 
experiment and observation, they directly ex- 
plode the phrenological doctrine.” 

Answer. Wrong. Phrenologists say that ex- 
periment and observation completely sustain in- 
atead of directly exploding Phrenology. This is 
the whole question at issue, whether or no facts 
do or do not sustain Phrenolagy. And to say 
“they do,” “they don't,“ is to be sure very 
proper once, for the sake of stating the case clear- 
ly, or making up the issue,” as lawyers say, 
but to say them over again don’t prove them. It 
is only saying, Phrenology can not be true be- 
cause—it can not be true.“ 

5. The experiments of Flourens. the French 
physiologist, demonstrate that the different parts 
of the cerebrum all perform the same functions.“ 

Answer. The cut-away method, which was that 
of Flourens, is totally untrustworthy. The anal- 
ogy from beasts to men fails, because the beast’s 
life is brain-life less, and mere sensation life more 
than man’s, to an extent that vitiates the reason- 
ings of Flourens. To say because a rabbit can 
do certain things with part of its brain gone, 
therefore a man could,“ is not sound. It would 
by the same reasoning be true that because a 
crab produces a new leg when the old one is pull- 
ed off, therefore a man can; or tbat because a 
turtle’s head will wiok or enap its jaws a week 
after it was cut off, therefore a man’s can. 

Again, if observation and experience show 
that shape of human brain does in fact correspond 
to mental character, it makes no difference what 
beast Flourens dissects, nor what he proves—or 
thinks he does. If you or I see that intellectual 
men have roomy front beads and stupid or shal- 
low men scanty ones, it is neither here nor there 
to scoop out a hen’s brains. 

6. He citesa Dr. Boerstler’s account of a boy 
whose ‘intellect continued vigorous nutil witbin 
an hour of bis death, yet a post mortem examina- 
tion by four medical men showed that the anterior 
and middle lobes were entirely destroyed by sup- 
puration, and the whole of the left hemisphere 
was 80 completely disorganized down to the cor- 
pus callosum, that it was wiped away with a 
sponge. Dr. Boerstler visited the boy daily and 
had frequent conversations with him ; yet he could 
not discover the slightest derangement of hia iu- 
tellectual faculties.” And be adds, Such facts 
show that the alleged phrenological organs are 
purely imaginary ” 

Answer. Philalethes makes one of bis most 
careless mistakes here—a mistake of the sort 
which admit of no excuse, and would justify far 
barsber terms than we use. He says the ‘ante 


_ rior and middle lobes were entirely destroyed.” 


But what Dr. Boerstler really states is, that those 
lubes were destroyed only on the right side. The 
whole left side of the brain was present, although 
softened It would not require much softening 
to admit of the wiping away of the tender and 
delicate substance of the brain with a sponge. It 
is 1 very difficult to blow a hole in it through a 
quill. 

Again. if this case proves anything at all against 
Phrenology, it proves quite too much. For it 
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shows that either the brain is not the organ of the 
mind at all, or else that intellect is manifested as 
much in the back part of the head as in the front 
art. It ia not necessary to argue that the brain 
fs the organ of the mind, until somebody denies 
it. And as to the indication of intellect, the ap- 
peal is to facts before every one’seyes. Examine 
as many heads as you can. The most intellectual 
people, other things being equal, have the largest 
ront heads. And this being so, all that we need 
say about this brainless intelligent boy is. that, 
without saying anything against the medical gen- 
tlemen, it is more likely that all four of them to- 
gether, notwithstanding consultation, corpse, and 
all, were under mistakes, than that a small front 
head is likely to go with a great intellect. Any 
one who will explore facts for himself may judge. 
Thus far as to Philalethes’ flrst point, that the 
phrenological organs do not exist. 


II. THE MENTAL FACULTIES. 


Phrenology has of course a doctrine about the 
constitution of the mind—that is, a psychology. 
According to this doctrine there are various pow- 
ers or faculties, each given for its own proper 
purpose. A mind may possess all the faculties 
developed to about the same extent ; it may have 
one or more of them developed more strongly 
than the others; it may be altogether without one 
or more of them. 

This doctrine is in contradistinction to that 
which is often held by opponents of Phrenology, 
that the mind is one power or force, like the cloud 
in Wordsworth’s poem, 

“Which moveth altogether if it move at all,” 
and applies the whole of itself to whatever men- 
tal action be taken. 

It will be seen instantly that two extremely im- 
portant contrasts of belief follow from this dif- 
ference of beliefs about mental constitution. They 
are these : 

1. According to the old doctrine, it follows that 
every mind can do any one thing exactly as well 
as it can do any other thing, provided the same 
preparatory training be supplied toward the two 
things ; while according to Phrenology there is 
an infinite range of differences in original endow- 
ment as well asin capacity of acquiring, so that 
some people can never learn or go some things ; 
some can only with difficulty learn or do any- 
thing ; some can easily learn or do some; and 
some can easily learn or do all that humanity is 
capable of. 

2. According to the old doctrine, it follows that 
each mind is made like every other mind; while 
ae to Phrenology, no two minds are made 
alike. 

We can only state these differences here, al- 
though they are very important parts of the ba- 
sis respectively of the whole vast structures of the 
correct and the erroneous mental philosophies. 

The mental facnities are such as to put each 
mind into connection or relation with other beings 
or other things. Phrenology does not claim to 
have exhansted its field. or to know all that the 
mind consists of. But, nevertheless, it is easy to 
show that the faculties as Phrenology apecifies 
them have a striking correspondence to whatever 
exists besides human mind; that is, to whatever 
11 is that human faculties could deal with at 
all. 
God and religion; social affections and passions 
to relate us toward our fellow-beings in certain 
ways ; selfish affections to relate us toward them in 
other ways, and to direct a share of our activities 
toward ourselves; and intellectual, faculties to 
enable us to deal with what is without us, either 
material or intelligent, under proper regulations. 

That these faculties exist, proofs are as numer- 
ous as human beings, and indeed much more nu- 
merous. There is not one human being living 
whose life does not exemplify and prove the 
existence and activity of more than one of these 
faculties, either by possessing or by lacking them. 

On this point, as elsewhere, the phrenological 
argument is about facts only, and about such facts 
as are abundant before every one’s own eyes; 


There are religious faculties, to relate us to 
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though of course those who are deficient in per- 
ceptive faculties can not discern them easily, and 
those deficient in reflective faculties can not well 
understand them or reason about them. And of 
course, also, any one reader may not happen to 
know instances of all or even of most of the cases 
here put. 

Thus, many people know some one who never 
could learn to sing. Ears, hearing, throat, larynx, 
voice, all seem quite correct, and answer perfect- 
ly well every purpose of talking or shouting. But 
the musical faculty ia absent; the power of 
understanding and producing melody—the musi- 
cal kind of sound, determinate in pitch. If such 
& person tries to sing with others, how hideous 
the jarriog discord, and how the musical ones all 
stop ina hurry! Or if he try to sing alone, what 
grotesque bawling! And this faculty seems ut- 
terly absent in some, so that they may be called 
idiots · in music ; feebly present in others, so that 
they can learn to sing a little with great exertion ; 
moderately strong in most people, so that with a 
fair amount of practice they can learn to sing 
well enough; and very powerful in some, so that 
it is a delight to them to sing ; they sing splendid- 
ly, with a sense of keen pleasure rather than of 
effort in doing it, learn easily,and with joy instead 
of pain ; in short, singing is the natural expression 
of a chief, and perhaps the chief, stream of their 
mental life. 

So broad, so inborn is this difference about 
singing, that none who understand the subject 
would try to make one of the natural non-singers 
spend time in trying to sing ; nor would any judi- 
cious person seek to prevent a natural singer from 
the free and adequate utterance of the self in 
song, but would rather help train and perfect so 
glorious a power. 

There are some people who are natural calcu- 
lators ; who can add, subtract, multiply, divide, 
and perform all arithmetical operations not 
merely without extraordinary effort, but with 
evident ease. There are others, and may-be per- 
sons of eminent force of character or excellence 
or intellect or attainment, who find it extremely 
difficult to sum up an ordinary column of figures. 
Most persons have a fair share of this power, and 
it is one whose plaee can in large measure be sup- 
plied by other faculties, under the great law of 
substitution or supplementing of faculties; but 
the difference between individuals in this respect 
is very wide and very obvious. 

There are persons who are constitutionally cau- 
tious to such an extent as to be circumspect, 
hesitating, timid, unable to decide upon taking 
any new step, even cowardly. There are others, 

ain, who never stop to examine into anything, 
who jump headlong at whatever they desire, do 
not see danger even where it does exist, take no 
precautions, and put aae og or anybody at risk 
by word or deed, without the least hesitation. 
Now, some people naturally over-cautious may 
learn to be a little more enterprising, and some 
people naturally disposed to be rash may learn 
to be careful; but there are some so excessively 
timid that they are notorious for indecision or 
cowardice all tbeir lives, and can not be taught 
any better ; and there are some who are so thor- 
oughly rash, thoughtless, and unforeseeing, that 
no amount of experience makes them careful or 
circumspect under any circumstances. 

There are persons who are so fond of acquiring 
money or property, that they save, scrape, lay up, 
hold on, and can not even bear to let go of what 
they have once got so that it may go out in order 
to bring more home with it—regular misers. 
There are others so open-handed and disregardful 
about money that they give away to whomsoever 
asks; save nothing; are always poor, though 
they may receive much; have no faculty for sav- 
ing; can't tell where their money went—don’t 
care much, either. Now, in the majority of persons, 
this important instinct for owning something is 
fairly developed, and the common training of 
average life tends to confirm it. But no amount 
of training would ever make one of these genuine 
careless fellows saving, because “it is not in 


him ;” nor is it possible to mistake natural miser- 
liness, nor to get rid of the tendency, however it 
may sometimes be kept down by the higber fac- 
ulties. It is a curious illustration of the distinct- 
ness of this natural faculty for acquiring and 
keeping, that several men eminent for the most 
systematic and extensive benevolence have al- 
ways when asked for a gift felt a first impulse to 
say “No!” and equally at the end as at the be- 
ginning of a long career of doing good, have had 
to hold hard for a moment, put down the selfish 
instinct, let benevolence and justice speak, and 
then decide according to the case. They oould 
be benevolent by using their higher faculties to 
subdue their lower, but they could never kill that 
1 original, separate instinct to gain and 
eep. 
There are people naturally so sensitive to what 
is right or wrong, that they really experience 
much suffering from doubts whether or no they 
have not done wrong in some matter. There are 
others who are actually deficient in the faculty, 
so much so that during a long life they go forward 
breaking promises, neglecting justice, making 
trickish bargains, getting away other people's 
goods, or perhaps fighting and quarreling, or per- 
haps indulging in continued personal sensnalities. 
And among such persons are those otherwise even 
uncommonly intelligent, and of decided cultiva- 
tion as well as natural powers. And the peculiar 
defect in question appears often when such per 
sons are remonstrated with for their evil doings. 
They may often be shown with the reason that it 
is inexpedient to do so. They may sometimes be 
strongly affected if they have strong affections, 
by showing how they grieve their friends. But 
such arguments do not touch the question of right 
and wrong. Such persons feel no remorse, and 
can not be made to feel any. It is not in them.” 
Even should sucha person “ experience religion,” 
and by that means reform, his mental exercises 
would not take the shape of pain for wrongs al- 
ready done. He would try henceforth to do bet- 
ter, but he could never be made to suffer much 
ain for having heretofore done ill, and moreover 
o would all his life be in constant danger of do- 
ing wrong and being set down for a hypocrite. 
here are persons excessively fond of their 
friends ; who always remain so, and to whom their 
society is an absolute necessity. There are otbers 
who can live in almost absolute solitude, and who 
if they maintain acquaintanceships at all, do it 
with an actual effort. 

There are persons who by a natural impulse 
wish and to make themselves agreeable to 
others, just for the sake of being so; and there are 
others who can not care anything about it, though 
they may perhaps be able to do it, if they wish, 
for some purpose other than mere agreeableness. 

There are some persons who ean readily invent 
all sorts of machines, structures, and mechanical 
means for dealing with material objects ; who are 
working at such contrivances from their earliest 
boybood, by an inborn impulse in them—an im- 
pulse which is part of their mind, and very likely 
the chief want of it; and there are others, clum- 
sy-handed people, who could hardly invent a 
bridge over a ditch if a plank lay half-way over 
already who haven't it in them“ to contrive 
mechanism. l 

There are some people who can tell fairy stories 
or romances, or invent biographies all day long, 
who entertain their schoolmates so in youth, and 
perhaps all Christendom when they grow up; and 
there are others who can bardly tell what has 
really happened, 80 little power have they of rep- 
resenting things before their minds, and who could 
not invent a etory any more than they could 
create a world. 

In short, no matter what faculty or defect of 
the mind there is, some people have it, a distinct, 
constant, original, inborn tendency, prominent, 
active, controlling. and drawing into manifesta- 
tion the chief part of their life; and there are 
others just as remarkable for a total lack of that 
faculty, an original and lifelong and complete 
powerlessness in doing what that faculty does. 
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Life, observation, experience, prove this a 
thousand and a million times. For instances of 
it, name over every man or woman prominent for 
doing much and well, or for doing noticeably 
nothing, in any department of human activity 
Mozart, James Watt, Tennyson, Spurzheim, Ho- 
mer, Heloisa, Damon and Pythias, Plato, Raffa- 
elle, Rogers our own American sculptor, Walter 
Scott, Henry Ward Beecher, General Grant, Gen- 
eral Sherman, Shakspeare, Brunel. But a full 
list of instances would be a census of the world’s 
celebrities. 

Having thus said as much as is necessary of the 
phrenological list of faculties, and of its psychol- 
ogy, it is proper to consider a few of the objec- 
tions of Philalethes. 

1. He says that phrenologists ‘treat of vari- 
ous faculties which seem to be unknown to any 
psychologist.” 

Answer. It would be queer if they were not 
thus unknown, since Phrenology first introduced 
them. But observe, it was only as distinct single 
faculties, each for its own purpose, that Phrenol- 
ogy thus introduced them. The tendency to fight 
and oppose, the tendency to be kind and gener- 
ous, or to be selfish and stingy, were well known ; 
and it is only the placing of the separate powers 
in their proper places which is the work of Phre- 
nology. 

Philalethes says that most” of these phreno- 
logical faculties can be taken up one by one and 
shown not to exist. He tries to do this with De- 
structiveness and Acquisitiveness, but with no 
others. Let us see how he succeeds. He says: 

‘‘Spurzheim generalized Gall’s propensity to 
murder or kill into a propensity to destroy; but 
no being has the latter, any more than the former, 
as an original and simple faculty. Whenever 
men or animals destroy, there is always some mo- 
tive for doing so, besides a mere love of destruc- 
tion (1). Indeed, such a propensity could not 
possibly co-exist with a propensity to build; and 
lt is one of the numerous glaring blunders (2) of 
phrenologists that they never perceived the ab- 
surdity of two such contradictory or incompati- 
ble faculties as Constructiveness and Destructive- 
ness, which would evidently destroy or neutralize 
each other as directly as any two opposing me- 
chanical forces could possibly do. A fondness 
for destroying would not let a man build, while 
a propensity to build would prevent bim from de- 
stroying ; and thus he could neither destroy nor 
construct, but stand inactive, like the ass between 
the two bundles of hay in the fable (8). 

“ Beasts and birds of prey kill either for food 
or security, while men murder from avarice, re- 
venge, jealousy, etc., but never from an abstract 
love of destroying or killing, a propensity which, 
fortunately, exists only in the imaginations of 
phrenologists. If the case were otherwise, the 
propensity would be exercised wherever there 
was room for it (4), whereas there is no manifes- 
tation of any such thing except where there is 
some other adequate motive besides a fondness 
for destroying. Indeed, a calm consideration of 
the necessary principles of action will show that 
the existence of any such propensity is an impos- 
sibility. Every voluntary action proceeds from 
a regard to good or evil, while the destruction of 
anything is a manifest evil, unless it tends to some 
real or supposed good otherwise. If boys some- 
times kill anlmals with wanton cruelty, it is be- 
cause they delight in exercising their power, 
while they overlook, and frequently never think 
of the evil, just as they sometimes take a delight 
Coe or annoying, without destroying any- 

ng (5). 

Ghar remarks apply to the supposed facul- 
ty of Acquisitiveness. Men care to acquire only 
that which tbey believe to promote their welfare 
in some way or another. Not only do they reject 
property which they believe to be detrimental to 
their hnppiness, but they show utter indifference 
to such as is believed not to contribute in any 
way to their welfare and enjoyments ; while their 
desire for any kind of property is in exact pro- 
portion to its power of benefiting them, accord- 


ing to their opinion, though that opinion is often 
very erroneous (6). 

“A miser values money because it possesses 
the power of securing him against various evils, 
and procuring him many enjoyments, although, 
owing to the power of association, the means are 
gradually confounded with the end. Such a man 
has no abstract love for bank-notes or gold. If 
the former became worthless by the failure of the 
bank, he would thenceforth care nothing for the 
notes ; and if gold became so abundant that it 
ceased to be a standard of value, he would imme- 
diately cease to idolize it. We may thus see that 
the love of property is only another name for the 
love of the real or supposed good which proper- 
ty secures, and that an abstract desire for prop- 
erty does not exist. 

Answer. (Referring by figures to several points 
in the above.) 

1. If we admit that motives are always mixed 
in nature, even tbat certainly proves nothing 
against the existence of each ingredient. Oxygen 
is ulwaya in nature found combined with some- 
thing, but surely this is rather a proof that there 
is oxygen than that there is not. And if Philale- 
thes wishes to maintain only tbat the instinct to 
destroy never operates without having some other 
motive mingled with it (which is what he seems 
to argue just here). we reply, very well; this cer- 
tainly does not disprove its existence. 

2. It is rude to call names. 

3. Philalethes, in asserting that Destructiveness 
and Constructiveness can not co-exist, assumes that 
no two mental characteristics can co-exist whose 
offices are opposite. As if man were not totall 
made up of opposites. Can not good and evil 
co-exist in the samé person? Saint Paul says they 
can; and Phrenology and common sense, always 
coincident with each other and with Christianity, 
say so too. And the true intuitions of great 
paci say s0 too. Remember Dryden’s famous 

ines on Buckingham : 


A man so various, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but ali mankind epitome. 
Stiff In opinions, alwuys in the wrong, 
Was everything by turn-, and nothing long, 
Who in the course of one rovolving moon 
Was chymist, Addler, statesman, and buffoon.” 


No signs of that balancing between opposed in- 
stincts there. But, to smash this singularly care- 
less statement of Philalethes at once, he would 
deny by the same reasoning that both selfishness 
and disinterestedness can exist, whereas every- 
body knows not merely that both exist among 
men, but that they are often mixed in the same 
individual. 


4. Philalethes says that if there were such a 


faculty as Destructiveness, it would be exercised 
wherever there was room for it. He must of ne- 
cessity claim the like for other faculties, and this 
means, that if a man has any faculty, he can not 


restrain it from operation whenever there is a 


chance. Can nobody resist any temptation? Is 
there no self-control? This is denying the whole 
moral nature of man, and if it were not so plain- 
ly a mere piece of gross carelessness, would ex- 
pose Philalethes to very damaging suspicions 
about bis own moral nature or else about his or- 
thodoxy. 

5. It has already been remarked that our friend 
here pretty distinctly admits the phrenological 
kind of activity of Destructiveness in boys. The 
propensity is a selfish one, of the barsher kind, 
and very naturally is more active in the young, 
who have not learned to act by reason and eelf- 
control, than in adults who have so learned. Ac- 
cordingly, it is in adults whose habits leave them 
eelfish, indifferent to suffering, and without self- 
control, that we find Destructiveness operating 
almost unmingled. But of such cases the history 
of the past, and the barbarism and the crime of the 
present, furnish only too many cases. It is impos- 
sible to allege any other sufficient reason, for in- 
stance, for the common practice of Roman audi- 
ences to decide by majorities to have a gladiator 
killed before them rather than spared. They 
gloated over a visible bloody death; that is, De- 
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structiveness, rendered harsh and left almost un- 
modified by long habit, desired a broad, full grat- 
ification. Similar were the gratuitous murders 
which some of the worst Roman emperors used to 
commit for no assignable reason except that they 
wanted to. Similar, in a petty way, was Diocle- 
tian’s fly killing. Similar was that amusement of 
the pirate Blackbeard, of firing a brace of pistols 
at random under the table at dinner, among the 
legs and abdomens of the company. No fact in 
mental pathology is more certain than that indul- 
gence in cruel practices arouses an actual pleasure 
in the agonies and death of victims. 

6. These assertions about the wise balance of 
reason which govern human action flatly contra- 
dict the Bible, as well as philosophy and sense. 
Paul says that he could not do what Philalethes 
says everybody does. “For the good that I 
would, Ido not; but the evil that I would not, 
that Ido.” And again, I find, then, a law, that, 
when I would do good, evil is present with me.“ 
Horace, the shrewd, the sensible, the philosopbie, 
says, Video meliora proboque; deteriora se- 
quor,” or as the English translator rhymes it, 

I seo the good, and I approve it too: 
I know the right, and yet the wrong pursue.” 

And every man of common sense knows that 
it is just what is hardest for poor human na- 
ture to do—in fact, the single problem of prac- 
tical religion—to do what is really for the best, 
without being swayed by passion or selfish in- 
terest. Nobody but Philalethes says that men 
do this. Nobody but the Perfectionists even 
aaa that they can, and the Bible says they can 
not 

7. The “power of association” is not proved 
to have the force which Philalethes attributes to 
it, of causiog a man to want things instead of 
their use. 

Nor does his reasoning at all touch the per- 
fectly notorious fact that misers act as if they want- 
ed the mere sign of value (no matter whether spe- 
cie or paper); the mere consciousness of wealth; 
mere riches; mere money ; and not what money 
will bring. Now it is this mere abstract con- 
sciousness of wealth which is exactly a function 
of Acquisitiveness to desire. Philalethes says 
no, and Phrenology briefly answers, with a denial 
and an appeal to the facts. Every one who knows 
the history of Elwes, the famous miser; of Daniel 
Dancer; every one who knows any living miser ; 
knows that the actions of these wretches prove as 
completely as anything can be proved, the per 
fect blindness and unreasonableness of the in- 
stinct for acquiring. When it is a man’s acutest 


| misery to use his money even for necessaries of 


life, how vain to argue that he must want his 
money for the sake of using it! It is precisely 
the nature of Acquisitiveness to desire to bave 
and to keep, without the least sense of any use 
to be made of what is gained and kept. Acquis- 
itiveness is not a reasoning faculty any more than 
hunger. To control either of them, the additional 
faculties of the reason must be enlisted, or else 
some stronger instinct. 

We quote bere, though the statement is of gen- 
eral application, a funny sentence which Philale- 
thes adjoins just below the paragraphs above 
dealt with: 

“ Phrenologists appear to have been destitute 
of the power of analyzing thought, which is a 
much more difficult matter than inspecting skulls ; 
and hence they have shed no more light on men- 
tal phenomena than on anatomy or physiology.” 

Answer. This is ludicrously cool. It contra- 
dicts just that merit of Phrenology which even 
its opponents frequently admit, viz., its value as a 
scientific classification of the mental faculties. 

To any one acquainted with the nomenclature 
of the Scotch mental philosophy and that of Phre- 
nology, and who has compared the merits of the 
two sets of tools, the only reply worth making is 
a smile. And it is only for illustration, and not 
because Phrenology is in need of an appeal to 
authority, that we remind Philalethes of what 
Archbishop Whately, one of the best specimens 
of a calm, strong, hard, shrewd, keen, common 
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sense mind that ever lived, said on this point, to 
‘ait, that “even if all connection between the 
broin and the mind were a perfect chimera, the 
brenological treatises would be of great value 
irom their employing a metaphysical nomencla- 
tion far more logical, accurate, and convenient 
5 Ti Stewart, and other writers of their 
nol. 


III. EXTERNAL INDICATIONS OF PHRENOLOGIOAL 
ORGANS. 


Phrenology depends upon facts alone, and upon 
facts of the most universal, invariable, and obvi- 
ous nature. Nowhere is this more necessary or 
more true than when we come down to the ques- 
vion of single organs. It is true, for instance, 
that fullness and width immediately behind the 
ears indicate tendency to oppose and fight. The 
rul» in healthy brains is without exception. But 
tho indication might be large, and the combina- 
tion of all the faculties so noble, that this quality 
would remain undetected in any harsh aspects, 
hut would only give a substratum of decision and 
energy to the character. So placed, the case 
would be liable to misconception by persons not 
considering the whole question. Again, the ef- 
fects of training are great; and a person with aa 
eviowment of Combativeness naturally small, 
inight be so brought up as to make him far more 
of a fighter than another born with more of it, but 
truined in the opposite direction. 

Exactly similar may be the case with other 
faculties. 

Still, always with the necessary fair allowances 
for previous life, and modifying effects of other 
faculties, the single organs, as given according 
to Phrenology,.exist ; and they mean what Phre- 
nology says they mean. Examine and compare 
ali the heads you find, and form your conclusion 
according to what you see with your own eyes, 
only being careful not to err by not being thorough 
enough in understanding what you are doing. 

But this doctrine of correspondence of single 
organs with single points of character has neces- 
sarily been dealt with at a previous stage of this 
discussion, so that at present this mere summary 
ei.tement will serve. We will consider a few of 
Philalethes’ reasonings aguinst it. 

He says the exterior of the brain can not indi- 
case character, because a good deal of brain sur- 
face, viz., between the hemispheres and else- 
where, is so placed that the exterior of the head 
gives no hint of its forms. i 

Answer. This is not the question at issue. The 
question is, Do certain outward forms correspond 
to and indicate certain mental characteristics, as 
Phrenology asserts? And if they do, then it 
makes no difference what part of the brain sur- 
{ace is not shown by outside of head. If your 
grocer’s barrel of sugar is equal to sample, no- 
Lody can make you think the grocer a knave 
because a different barrel is not equal to that 
Paaple! 

Philalethes completes this argument of his by 
saving that it is incredible that these inward and 
. iuden brain surfaces should not be the seat of 
some organs. 

Answer. This again is no argument. The quee- 
ion at issue is, not whether certain ideas of Phi- 
lalethes are incredible, but whether facts that 
every man can see for himself are as Phrenology 
claims. These assumptions, to begin with, that 
an assertion must be false, or must be true, are 
always dangerous, and almost always unsound 
as logis. 

Again, Philalethes says that it is a matter of 
course that the most important organs would be 
placed upon these concealed surfaces, became 
safest there. 

Answer. Safety is not the rule for locating the 
parts of the human frame, except in a very gen- 
eral sense, and with reference to other considera- 
tions too. The eye, one of the most delicately 
organized of all the parts of the body, is far less 
safely placed than the tough strong rings of the 
trachea, which would withstand more injury. Be- 
sides, once more, the question is not what Phila- 
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lethes thinks the proper place for the organs, but 
this: Whether the facts are as Phrenology says? 

Philalethes says that it is impossible to discover 
the positions or dimensions of the organs, either 
by dissection or on the living head, because “as 
the brain presents nothing like them, it would be 
impossible to say whether the organs were square 
or triangular, or hexagonal, or irregular, or how 
long they were, or how broad, or how deep, or 
how high, or how low.” 3 

Answer. The brain does present something like 
them, viz., themselves. It is not necessary that 
aoy diagram with hair-lines demonstrable as ac- 
curately as the twelfths of an inch on a Gunter's 
scale, should be possible. All that is needed is 
what really exists, viz., prominences or fullnesses, 
and the opposite, where Phrenology asserts them. 
That these do so exist, every man Can see. 

Philalethes urges the old difficulty of the frontal 
sinus. But if the faculties indicated along the 
eyebrows are in fact the faculties possessed by 
the man having those eyebrows, then what differ- 
ence whether there be a frontal sinus ten feet 
through? But in fact this sinus or inside crack 
does not come at all until after the age of four- 
teen, is commonly a very small affair, can not 
make any difference with more than five of the 
organs, and does not in fact do more than slightly 
add to the difficulty of judging about those five. 

Philalethes says that heads deformed by nature 
or art prove that the organs do not exist. 

Answer. In such heads nature does the best she 
can under difficulties. Such deformities would 
at most only displace and stunt the parts; they 
would not exterminate nor render them invisible, 
any more than the Chinese bandages do their 
women’s feet. 

Philalethes says that the two sides of people’s 
heads commonly differ in form, and often so much 
as to indicate in the same person two different 
characters. 

Answer. No such case can be found, unless of 
actual deformity. The differences are of no 
greater significance than the well-known ones 
between the surfuce-veins of the two arms, of the 
backs of the hands, and such other ones all over 
the body. i 

Philalethes says that phrenologists are oftener 
wrong than rigbt. This statement we simply 
leave to be judged by any one who will carefully 
investigate what any good phrenologist can do. 
Find out the facts for yourself! 

Philalethes says that tbe organ of Ideality 
was small in Shakspeare ; of Wit, small in Swift; 
of piety, large in Voltaire; and of Destructive- 
ness, large in Dr. Chalmers. 

Answer. The pictures of Shakspeare and Swift 
do not agree with Philalethes’ statement. There 
is no “ organ of piety,” and that of Veveration, 
which is probably what Philalethes meant, was 
not remarkably large in Voltaire. Large Destruc- 
tiveness is a necessary and useful element in a 
character like that of Chalmers. 

The skull of the pirate Gibbs, Philalethes says, 
is, pbrenologically considered, one of the finest 
ever seen. 

Answer. We are well acquainted with this 
skull, and also with a good cast of Gibbs’ head ; 
and Philalethes is here totaily misinformed. The 
ad is a very bad one, phrenologically consid- 
ered. 

Philalethes tells an anecdote or two of phren- 
ologists who are said to have made mistakes. 

swer. Very likely. We know of no human 
beings who don’t do so sometimes, unless it be 
our friend Philalethes himself, who we judge don’t 
know that he ever made any. 

Philalethes asserts that Alexander the Great 
and Napoleon Bonaparte had narrow receding 
foreheads. 

Answer. As to Alexander, there exiats no por- 
trait of him of the least reliability. As to Napo- 
leon, the case was otherwise. He had a very large 
front head. Aad as to the cast taken after his 
decease by Antommarchi. a very fine certified re- 
production of it is in New York, which proves 
that the Emperor had not a small head, with a 
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narrow and retreating forehead,” by any means, 
but a large head, and a roomy and well-formed 
forehead. 

We pass over sundry other mere assertions re- 
peated over and over by Philalethes, about mis- 
takes by phrenologists. He also denies that 
animal magnetism proves Phrenology, on which 

oint we do not think it necessary at present to 
join issue. 


IV. INDICATIONS OF THE ORGANS. 


This point has been sufficiently discussed in 
what has been said under previous heads. 


V. BELIEFS AND DISBELIEFS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


— 


Philalethes argues that Phrenology can not be- 


true, because many eminent men have diabelieved 
it. He specifies a long list of them, as if he had 
great faith in authority. Indeed, it is very notice- 
able that not once in his whole argument does 
Philalethes urge his readers to observe facts for 
themselves; his whole plea being substantially 
either 

1. Phrenology can't be true, because the idea 
is absurd (this of course makes it unnecessary to 
take the trouble of investigation); or 

2. Phrenology can’t be true, because great men 
have disbelieved it (which would refute Chris- 
tianity too); or 

3. Phrenology can't be trne, because its conse- 
quences would be immoral beliefs and practices. 
(Which would refute the actual conditiomof soci- 
ety, which certainly largely leads to the same.) 

These three modes of argument are all what 
are denominated fallacies, that is, hambugs or 
deceplions. They may be more briefly describ- 
ed as— 

1. The argument a priori, 

2. The argument from authority, 

3. The argument to consequences, 

—neither one of the three ever demanding that 
the audience examine the facts, but rather requir- 
ing that they do not! 

But on the other hand, all who read thus far 
will testify that at least in this discussion, Phre- 
nology steadily asks reference to facts that every 
buman being can find close at hand. And every 
phrenologist knows that such is the invariable 
method of hie science. 

Yet it would be easy to meet Philalethes on bis 
own ground. He names Magendie, Flourens, 
Longet, Leuret, Cruveilhier, Lelut, Muller, Carus, 
Retzius, Bell, Alison, Prichard, Roget, Solly, Car- 
penter, Horner, Sewall, Dunglison, Dalton — 
nineteen. 

Very well ; now count our names. Maclaren, 
Macnisb, Chambers, Hunter, Ellis, Loder, Vimont, 
Caldwell, Broussais, Evanson, Gregory, Weir, 
Elliotson, Otto, Montgomery, Barlow, Mackiutosh, 
Bell (another than Philalethes’ Bell), Smith, and 
Lee—twenty ! 

But seriously; as to this mode of arguing by 
repeating other people’s names, it has no force in 
questions which must rest directly on observation, 
or on convictions developed within each person’s 
own mind. 

For instance, was it any real argument against 
Christianity that all the great men of ita day 
disbelieved it? Whatever is new, no matter 
whether true or false, meets exactly that difficul- 
ty; it encounters the unconditional opposition of 
those whose knowledge it will supplant, whose 
office it will supersede, or whose acquirements it 
will so far surpass or render useless as to put 
them to the trouble of a new course of study, and 
of an unsettling and readjustment of modes of 
thought. 

When Christianity came, it appealed to each 
hearer’s conscience. The Ephesian silversmiths 
replied, No, it destroys our living. The Greek 
philosophers replied, No, it is mere nonsense ; 
what will this babbler say? And the Jews ap- 
pealed to authority, saying that Moses and the 
prophets—and our highly respected and eminent 
Pharisees too—teach otherwise. This new doc- 
trine must be wrong ; Caiaphas don’t believe it; 
Annas don’t believe it; Gamaliel don’t believe 
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it, thongh he hesitates about it; no respectable 
authority believes it. 

But Christianity quietly went on asking every 
map, woman, and child to judge by their own 
consciences, and act as they should feel right. 
And it conquered. and is conquering still. 

In like manner is the case where the appeal was 
to observation or experiencesand that of the most 
obvious kind. It is only necessary to refer to 
the history of machinery, inventions, and scientific 
discovery. Almost every new invention or dis- 
covery of importance has been met in two ways: 
first, “ It must be absurd,” and second, “Tt will 
destroy our living.” Thus mobs destroyed the 
first machines to spin cotton and silk. Thus thein- 
troduction of steam fire-engines has been invari- 
ably stoutly opposed. But the sole reply is, “ Try 
it! try it!” and so far there has proved to be a 
majority of men of sense enough to try it. 

That is the appeal of Phrenology. und by that 
appeal, properly heard and judged, it must abide, 
and it is well content to abide. 

The arguments of Philalethes from authority 
are followed by a series of observations on “ De- 
fenses of Phrenology.” A considerable part of 
these consists of such statements as this: 

„When we consider the baseless character of 
Phrenology, and the numerous attacks made on 
it since the Institute of France reported against 
it in 1808, it appears surprising that it is not by 
this time wholly discarded by everybody.” 

On such paragrapbs as this we merely remark 
that tbey are not argument, and it is therefore not 
within the scope of this discussion to answer 
them ; and this statement applies to all the mere 
assertions and assumptions of Philalethes. When 
he says that phrenologists only dogmatically 
assert,” without proying their doctrines; that it 
is quite baseless;” that various persons say 
what is wholly untrue, surely we do not need to 
begin contradicting? We claim, on the contrary, 
to be able to bear contradicting ourselves, on the 
principles so poetically and handsomely suggest- 
ed by Doctor Watts (is it not?): 


Flat contradiction can you bear 
Wen you are right, and know you are * 


Yes, Doctor! Yes, Philalethes. 

Space will not permit us to follow ont in detail 
the various small points niggled out by Pbilale- 
thes. Very likely he may have caught some 
phrenologists in some inaccuracy of thought or 
statement. It is rather hard to require absolute 
perfection from them, though we acknowledge 
the compliment conveyed in the requirement, and 
admit that there is grent ground for it! 

But this mode of discussion, by picking out a 
great number of little bits of detail, one after an- 
other, is unprofitable, unphilosophical, and illog- 
ical. All the points thus raised by Philalethes 
have really been raised and answered already in 
our previous statements of principles; and it 
would not be fair to expect us to set forth over 
and over again a whole body of doctrine for the 
adjustment of each snccessive detail. Our read- 
ers must do that for themselves. The victorious 
armies of Grant and Sherman are not to be sent 
whole to smoke out every mountain den where 
two or three rebel thioves and murderers hide. 

It is proper to say one thing about a table which 
Philalethes has given of dimensions of heads of 
sundry murderers and great men, and upon his 
argument that the scoundrels had heads as good 
as or better than the great men. This ia, that 
what Philalethes says about it totally leaves out 
of the account all allowance for training, temper- 
ament, and circumstances ; which Phrenology 
insists on, and whose absence makes conclusions 
altogether untrnstwortby. 

Also, as to his arguments about portraits on 
ancient coins—that they are of but little author- 
ity in any way. Thus, Philalethes cites against 
Phrenology the fact that the head of Alexander 
the Great is represented on coins almost as flat as 
an idiot’s, in the region of Causality and Compar- 
ison. It is not safe to rely on the coin portrait. 
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lect to“ Macedonia’a madman ?” The argument 
is a dangerous one for Philalethes. Alexander 
was simply a headstrong, headlong fighter, like 
General Wurm er or Charles XII. of Sweden; and 
he was very little more. in spite of having Aris- 
totle for a tutor. 

And when Philalethes says that the same por- 
tion of the head was ' flac” in Newton, Locke, 
and Reid, angin Julius Cæsar, we may observe 
thut there is no good portrait of Ceesar-—nor of 
Cicero either, whom Philalethes cites just below ; 
and as for the other three. a forehead wide in the 
upper part might make Causality and Compari- 
son look ‘‘flat’’ while they might be both very 
large and very active. It is not necessary that a 
powerful or active faculty should be indicated by 
a horn sticking out at some place on the skull, 
nor even by a lump there. 

Philalethes says that the statement, size is a 
measure of power when other things are alike,” 
“ overthbrows Phrenology.” As this is one of the 
earliest and most central propositions of Phren- 
ology. it would seem worth while to show how 
the science is thus hoist with its own petard.” 
But Philalethes adds not one word to that bare 
assertion. 

Philalethes quotes various instances of the ac- 
tion of diseased or injured or idiotic brains. Now 
these are questions of detail, of exception, of un- 
natural action. They are important, no doubt, 
in their place. But they do not at all touch the 
“sa question, which is one of average bealthy 

eads. 


VI. THE BEARING OF PHRENOLAGY ON RELIGION AND 
SOCIETY. 


All truths are in harmony with each other, not- 
withstanding that each when considered and work- 
ed out alone, often seems to conflict with others. 
A striking type of apparent disagreement of truths 
is found in Christ’s two sayings : 

Ps He that is not with me is against me.— Matt. 
xii. 30. 

2. For he that is not against us is for us.— 
Iuke ix. 60. 

Every new truth or set of truths that makes its 
way within the assembly of human knowledges, 
stirs every one of them a little, and forces them 
all to assume relations more or less different as 
to each other, and quite new as to the intruder. 
And those which stood in the place which the 
new-comer takes, whicb he pushes away, but who 
nevertheless remain nearest to him, are incom- 
moded most, are dissatisfied most, and often re- 
main unfriendly for a long time, no matter how 
insinuating Mr. Newcome may try to be. For in 
spite of himself he has put everybody to incon- 
venience, and has perhaps altogether deprived 
somebody of his standing and space. 

In illustration of our parable, we may just 
refer to the long, angry controversy between sci- 
entific geologists and orthodox Christian divines 
and laymen, as to the proper relation between the 
revelations of the earth’s strata and those of the 
first chapter of Genesis. It has existed ever 
since the modern geology began to assume form ; 
and it is not over yet. 

That part of this discussion which is applicable 
to oar present purpose, however, is only one ar- 
gument—one of the main ones on the conserva- 
tive side—viz., that the deductions of geology as 
to the earth's age can not be true because they 
contradict religion (i. ¢., the first chapter of 
Genesis). 

Now to argue in this way takes severai things 
for granted, snch as these : 

That the first chapter of Genesis contains doc- 
trines whose belief is essential to religion. 

That geology contradicts tbese doctrines, 

That it does harm to contradict these doctrines. 

That to do harm is a proof of error. 

And none of these assumptions are true. A man 
might be an excellent Christian and go to heaven 
without ever reading or hearing of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis. Geology does not really contra- 


dict that chapter. on any broad principles of 
| where the beast can not; that human action is 


science. It does not harm but good to contradict 


any doctrine sincerely and with good intentions, 
and in the proper manner. And to do harm is 
not in itself proof of error. 

When this geological-Biblical discussion is set- 
tled. tbe truth abont geology will take its right 
place, and the truth abont the Bible will take its 
right place. and the trutb universal will have in- 
creased and been glorified. Just such is the 
career of Phrenology. Its new truths are oppos- 
ed tooth and nail because they are, it is said, go- 
ing to produce evil. 

That bas notbing to do with the question 
whether they are true. It is a direct argument 
to fear. It simply says, “ Be afraid to tonch the 
new thing.” 

But Phrenology says, If I am true, use me. If 
Tam false, reject, me. But examine and judge ; 
and if I am true. I must be good and not evil, for 
all truth is good and to be used for good. 

Part of this chapter of Philalethes on the prac- 
tical bearings of Phrenology is merely an ampli- 
fication of this brief text: “If Phrenology is 
false, it will do harm. I have proved it false. 
Therefore it will-do harm.” Of which we of 
course admit the first and deny the other two, and 
no more is needed. 

But he goes further, and asserts unconditionally 
that Phrenology directly teaches social and re- 
ligious evil. He says: 

According to Phrenology, it necessarily fol- 
lows that a man’s actions are determined by his 
cerebral organization ; and consequently guilt is 
out of the question, just as much as in the case 
of brutes.” And be says again, that Phrenology 
makes ua “no more responsible to God or our 
fellow-creatures for our conduct than a clock can 
be blamable for keeping bad time.” And he 
quotes in particular two writers on Phrenology 
to show the truth of this. 

Now, without saying that the two writers in 
question are either right or wrong, it is entirely 
philosophical to lay down tbis proviso: that if 
those two gentlemen made mistakes, such mistakes 
need not be imputed to Phrenology, which is not 
a stationary, but an advancing science, and which 
ought not to be held to the assertions of individ- 
uals. Phrenology is not at all proved wrong, 
though one or another of its defenders be proved 
to have made erroneous assertions or mistaken 
deductions. The truth is, that Phrenology is most 
strikingly and strongly in harmony—not with sect, 
or dogma, or definition, or distinction— but with 
Christianity. It explains, strengthens, enforces 
Christianity. It is natural and necessary that it 
should do so, because it possesses the only true 
mental philosophy. ` 

The argument against Phrenology on this point 
is in substance as follows: 

“ According to Phrenology, no man is responsi- 
ble for what he -does, because he can not help 
doing it. He can not help doing what he does, 
because his actions are the result of the set of 
faculties with which he was created, which operate 
each in its own way, irresistibly, as gravitation 
acts. Therefore, it is said, Phrenology denies any 
distinction of right or wrong, and denies guilt in 
man as much as in dogs or clocks.” 

The errors and omissions in this argument are 
plain. 

1. Phrenology expreesly asserts that the chief, 
characteristic, and, by intention at least, the con- 
trolling faculties of the human mind are for the 
express purpose of distinguishing between right 
and wrong, and feeling and obeying revealed 
truth. And it is an error to charge Phrenology 
with leaving out the very criterion which it in- 
sists on most of all. It is like saying that geom- 
etry does not claim that the sum of the parts is 
equal to the whole, and that it admits that paral- 
lel lines will meet if prolonged. 

2. Phrenology expressly teaches that every 
faculty oan be controlled; that the faculties are 
arranged so as to modify and control each other, 
with a wisdom and skill that God only could 
show ; that it is the difference between a man and 
a beast that the man can control his faculties 


\ And if it were, pray who attributes a great intel- 
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meant to be the result of a balance of forces, held 
in subjection and properly combined according 
to the loftiest and purest of codes—God’s own. 

It is therefore illogical to say that phrenologists 
consider man only a “superior brute.” The 
basis and center and fonndation of the science 
is the exact opposite of this. Such an imputation 
is like accusing General Grant of adju-ting bis 
whole plan of campaign with the view of having 
the rebela win. 

3. This mode of arguing altogether omits the 
whole doctrine of Phrenology, that buman natare 
is capable of improvement by a proper training. 
Of course, if this be granted, many characters 
naturally indistinct or bad might be corrected ro 
as to become positively good, and the very worst 
might be much improved. Certainly tbis phre- 
nological! doctrine is not very dangerous. 

4. This argument confuses naturul rendency with 
actual result. Phrenology does not at all assert 
necessary result in aclion from auy organization, 
but only natural tendeucy. To say that the pious 
John Newton had a natural tendency to become 
a criminal was doubtless true, if he is himself to 
be believed. But his reform and eminent useful- 
ness are not anti-phrenological any more than 
they are anti-christian. 

5. Phrenology is at least as well off about this 
qnestion of natural endowment as the common 
mental philosophy. One anys, ‘‘ The mind is one 
essence, acting with the whole of i'self in what- 
ever manifestation is made.” The other says, 
“The mind acts through faculties given each for 
its separate purpose.“ Now Phrenology is the 
more modest, fur it does not define mind, but 
deals with its manifestations only, which is the 
proper philosophic method. And secondly. and 
chiefly, natural bad dispositions and good ones are 
not denied by one hypothesis more than by the 
other. Christianity and ita value and dignity are 
no more denied by one than the other. Phrenol- 
ogy. being the trne science of the mind. does for 
the firat time in buman history enable the philan- 
thropist, the educator, the patriot, to operate upon 
his race for their Improvement and happiness 
with intelligence. syatem, certitude, and success. 

Nor are any individual extravagances or errors 
of any kind to he fairly quoted against the sys- 
tem. Are the excesses of Carlstadt a just reproach 
against Luther? Is Luther's own doctrine of 
consnbstantiation to be reckoned either for or 
against Protestant Christianity? And if not, how 
can it be fair to impute to Phrenology any errors 
that may be found in the writings of one or an- 
other of its disciples ? 

Nothing short of a broad and calm and fair 
survey of the system as a whole, is worthy of an 
intelligent mind. 
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An Excettenr Par ER. — Such is the Montreal 
Witness, published both daily and weekly. It is 
the only daily religious paper, so far as we are 
aware, published in America. We regret that 
we have not one in the United States. Nor does 
its religious character prevent its wide circula- 
tion. We doubt if there be another journal in 
the provinces surpassing it in this respect. The 
Witness exhibits always the most honorable and 
friendly fidelity toward this country. It enters 
appreciatingly and heartily into our great con- 
test ; understands thoroughly its merits ; laments 
our misfortunes, and rejoices in our successes. It 
rebukes constantly the sympathy with slavery 
and rebellion which is so rife in Canadian society, 
especially in British circles ; and exerts its utmost 
influence to cultivate amity and peace between 
the two countries. Its proprietor, Mr. Dougal, 
and its editor, Mr. Grafton, we are happy to know 
as intelligent and excellent Christian gentlemen. 
We take pleasure in thus making known to many 
of our readers a paper so good in itself, and so 
worthy to be remembered as a friend to our coun- 
try and our cause. 


Fie. 1.—Dracram. 


“Signs of Character.“ 


Of the soul, the bo 1 form doth tako, 
For soul is furm, and doth the budy make. — Senner. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


COMBATIVENESS (6). 
position to contend.— Webster. 

The instinct which disp-ses to quarreling aod fighting 
may be referred, in all ite modifications and degrees, it 
seems to me, to the Instinct of self-defense and property 
(Combativeness). As soon as the necessity exists, In man 
or brute, of providing for gel- preservation, for having a 
habitation, a male or a female, children or young, or prop- 
erty of any description, they must be also provided with 
a quality which will prompt them to defend it agains ex- 
ternal violence. The preservation of the individual alone 


Fr. Combatictl4—A die 


Fic. 2.—ComBativewess ON THE SEULL. 


even renders the existence of this Instinct indispensable. 
—Dr. Gal. 

Such a propensity must exist for purposes of defense ; 
but it seems to me that it is, like all others, of general ap- 
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Fie. 3. Fia. 4. 


plication, and not limited to self-defense; I therefore call 
the cerebral part in which it inheres, the organ of the 
propensity to fight- or of Combativeness.— Spurshetm. 
This impulse [Combativeness] is kept up and acts con- 
stantly on the charactor, furnishing a fund of contradto- 
tion and opposition, which perpetually shows itself more 
orless. Itis not the angry impulse of the moment—a pass- 


ing storm, but an habitual sustained bravery, which is 
ever ready to meet danger, which looks on it without fear, 
and only draws new courage from the obstacles which op- 
pose it.— Broussais. 

Combativenese confers the instinctive tendency to op- 
pose. In its lowest degree of activity it leads to simpie 
resistance; in its higher degree, to active aggression, 
either physical or moral, for the purpose of removing ob- 
stacles.—Combe. 

Location. — Combativeness lies behind and 
above the ears, as shown in the diagram (fg. 1) 
at 6. To find it on the living bead, draw a line 
from the outer angle of the eye to the top of the 
ear, nnd thence straight backward from an inch 
and a half to an inch and three quarters, and you 
will be on the place of the organ. On the cranium, 
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Fid. 5.—MARSHALL. 


it corresponds with the inferior posterior angle of 
the parietal bone, above and a little behind the 
mastoid process (fig. 2, a), and when large, gives 
great breadth to the bead at that point, as shown 
in fig. 3. Fig. 4 shows the form of the head when 
this organ is small. i 

PuysioGxowicaL Sroxs.—In connection with the 
breadth of the back part of tbe side-head at tbe 
point we bave indicated, tbere may generally be 
observed a marked enlargement of the neck be- 
low, as in Marshall, the 
English boxer (fig. 5). This 
sign, when present, we con- 
sider infallible, and, as it is 
not often covered by the 
hair, is réadily seen. 

Prominence of the ridge 
of the nose is believed to 
be another sign of. Com- 
bativeness. It is certainly 
a well-defined characteristic 
of great warriors, pugilists, 
and other fighters. [See 
„Fighting Physiognomies.“ 
Chapter XXII. of our new 
“ Physlognomy.“] It un- 
doubtedly indicates energy. 


Fie. d. 
strength, power —ſull manly development. 


Prominent noses are of several different forms, 
depending upon the relative development of dif- 


ferent portions of the ridge. In all of them we 
find indications of a disposition to fight, contend, 
dispute, argue, or in some form, or under some 
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circumstances, to manifest Combativeness. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Redfield, Combativeness has three 
forms of manifestation, or, more properly speak- 
ing, there are three Combative faculties: 1. Self- 
Defense; 2. Relative Defense; and 3, Attack. 
We reproduce and illustrate some of his ideas on 
this subject, without indorsing them. 

The sign of Self-Defense (fig. 7) is the breadth 
or anterior projection of the nose just above the 
tip (fig. 6, c) caused by the prominence 
of the nasal bone at that point. This 
faculty manifests itself in a disposition 
to stand on the defensive. It does 
not “ carry the war into Africa,” but, 
being always ready for a fight, some- 
times considers itself attacked when 
it is not. A person with this sign 
large, likes to be on the opposite side; 
is inclined to contradict ; loves argu- 
ment; is easily provoked ; and does not like to 
be elbowed, crowded, leaned upon, or interfered 
with any way. You may read noli me tangere 
(touch me not) on his nose. On bis own ground 
he will fight to the death, and in argument is 
pretty sure to have the last word. 

The faculty of Relative Defense (fig. 8), or the 
disposition to defend others, is indicat- 
ed on the ridge of the nose above Self- 
Defense, or about the middle (fig. 6, b). 
It manifests itself in the defense of kin- 
dred, friends, home, and country. With 
this sign large, a person is disposed to 
espouse the cause of others, especially 
the weak and defenseless ; to defend ex) 
his family, friends, and native land ; to 
resist every encroachment upon the 
rights of the people; and to receive the Fie. 8. 
hardest blows rather than allow them to fall upon 
any one whose champion he feels called upon to 
be. 

Relative Defense is an ally of Patriotism, and 
is well developed in the American character, as 
its sign is in the American nose. The French and 
Swise also show this sign large. 

Next above the sign of Relative Defense (fig. 6, 
a), on the ridge of the nose, and indi- 
cated in the same way, is that of Attack 
(fig. 9). s 

Persons in whom the faculty of At- 
tack is largely developed and active, 
are disposed to take the offensive—to 
become the attacking party, to carry 
the war into the enemy’s country—are 
aggressive, provoking, and vexatious ; 
and are not always willing to allow 

Fido. 9. others to remain in quiet enjoyment of 
their opinions or possessions. 

In the low, gross, and uneducated, large Attack 
leads to brawls and personal encounters ; and in 
the intellectual and cultivated, to onslaughts up- 
on opinions and institutions. In nations, it is 
manifested in wars of conquest and attempts to 
enslave neighboring or even distant nations. 

The action of Combativeness tends to throw 
the head backward and a little to the side in the 
direction of the organ, and to give the person the 
attitude of a boxer. It also, when excited, gives 
a hard thumping sound to the voice, as if each 
word were a blow. 

Founcrion.—Courage, when properly directed, 
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is a most useful quality to all mep. “ On this ac- 
count,“ Mr. Combe says, a considerable endow- 
ment of it is indispensable to all great and mag- 
nanimous characters. Even in schemes of charity, 
or in plans for the pro- 
motion of religion or 
learning, opposition 
will arise, and Com- 
bativeness inspires its 
possessor with that in- 
stinctive boldness 
which enables the 
mind to look undaunt- 
ed on a contest in vir- 
tue’s cause, and to meet it without the least 
shrinking. Were the organ very deficient in the 
promoters of such schemes, they would be liable 
to be overwhelmed by contending foes, and baf- 
fied in all their exertions. I conceive that Mrs. 
Fry would: require no small Combativeness to 
give her courage to undertake the reformation of 
Newgate. Without it, her mind could not have 
felt that boldness to encounter difficulty which 
must have preceded the resolution to undertake 
so great an enterprise. Howard, the philanthro- 
pist, also, must have 
been supported by it 
in the perils he volun- 
tarily confronted in 
visiting the dungeons 
of Europe. Indeed, I 
have observed that the 
most actively benevo- 
lent individuals of 
both sexes—those who, i a 

in person, minister to Fig. 11. 

the relief of the poor, and face poverty and vice in 
their deepest haunts, to relieve and correct them 
—have this organ fully developed. Luther and 
Knox must have had a large portion of it to en- 
able them to perform the services which they 
rendered to Christendom.” 

Anusk.— When too energetic and ill-directed, 
it produces the worst results. It then inspires 
with the love of contention for its own sake. In 
private society it produces the controversial op- 
ponent, who will wrangle and contest every 
point, and, ‘even though vanquished, will argue 
still.“ When thus energetic and active, and not 
directed by the Moral Sentiments, it becomes a 
great disturber of the peace of the domestic cir- 
ele; contradittion is then a gratification, and the 


Fre. 12.—GENERAL THOMAS. 


hours which ought to be dedicated to pure and 
peaceful enjoyment are imbittered by strife. On 
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the great field of the world its abuses lead to 
quarrels, and, when combined with Destructive- 
ness, to bloodshed and devastation. In all ages 
countless thousands have thronged round the 
standard raised for war, with an ardor and alao- 


Fie. 18. 
rity which showed that they experienced pleasure 


in the occupation. Persons in whom the propen- 
sity is strong, and ndt directed by superior senti- 
ments, are animated by an instinctive tendency 
to oppose every measure, sentiment, and doctrine 
advocated by others.” 

When the organ is large, and excited by strong 
drink, an insatiablo tendency to quarrel is the 
consequence. 

ILLUSTRATIVE ExAMIL.xg.— This organ is gener- 
ally more developed in men than in women, and 
in male than in female animals. It is constantly 
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Fic. 15.— DR. ANDREW COMBE. 


found large in military commanders, and others 
who have shown remarkable valor and disregard 
of danger. Napoleon’s generals, Ney and Murat, 
are examples in point. Look, too, at the skull 
of General Wurmser (fig. 10), who defended 
Mantua so obstinately against Napoleon! See 
how broad it is from side to side, in the region of 
the organ we are illustrating ! and compare it with 
that of the Cingalese boy (fig. 11) which we have 
placed near it. Our own great commanders, 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Hancock, and Thomas 
(fig. 12), are remarkable for this development and 
for the qualities it indicates. 

The ancient artists seem to have known that 


there exists some connection between this config- 


uration and animal courage, for they have given 
it to the heads of their gladiators and wrestlers. 
The heads of courageous animals between and 
behind the ears are wide, as in fig. 14, while those 
of timid and shy ones are narrow at the same 
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place, as in fig. 13. Horse-jockeys. and those 
who are fond of cock-fighting, have long been fa- 
miliar with this fact. 

COMBE, GEORGE —a Scottish phrenologist, born 
October 21, 1788, at Livingston Yards, a soburb of Edin- 
burgh, died Aug. 14, 1858, at Moor Park, Surry, England. 
He was the fifth child of a family of seventeen children. 
His father was a master brewer and a person of remarka- 
ble force of character, and his mother a woman of an ex- 
cellent bodily constitution and practical good sense, Mr, 
Combe was bred to the legal profession and was distin- 
guished as a lawyer by sound judgment and strict integ- 
rity. In 1883 he married Miss Siddons, daughter of the 
celebrated Mrs. Siddons. They had no children. He be- 
came a convert to Phrenology in 1816, and in 1823, assi<ted 
by a few friends, established the Edinburgh Phrenologi- 
eal Journal. His principal work, The Constitution of 
Man,” was published to 1828.—New Am. Cyclopedia. 

The parents of Mr. Combe were pions people, 
and very rigid Presbyterians. They spared no 
pains to give their children the highest moral and 
religious training; but, being ignorant of the 
laws and conditions of health, exposed them to 
influences which proved fatal to some of them, 
and impaired the constitutions of the rest. The 
experience of his childhood had an important 
bearing upon the future career of George Combe, 
giving point to his convictions of the importance 
of the physical laws and earnestness to his teach- 
ings on that subject. His “Constitution of Man” 
is a standard work of a value second to none of 


ite kind in any language. His System of Phre- 
nology” is also one of the best on that subject. 
Our estimate of its value may be judged by the 
frequency with which we quote from it. Among 
his other works are “ Moral Philosophy, or the 
Duties of Man,” Notes on the United States of 
America,” “ Phrenology Applied to Painting and 
Sculpture,” and “ Lectures on Popular Educa- 
tion.” Mr. Combe came to America in Septem- 
ber, 1838, and remained till June, 1840, and gave 
courses of lectures in New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington, New Haven, Hartford, 
Springfield, Lowell, Salem, and Albany; in all 
158 lectures, which were reported, and are now 
published in a 12mo volume of 390 pages, by 
Messrs. FowLER AND WELLS, New York. 

He led a remarkably consistent life, practicing 
strictly what he believed and taught. In his 
death the cause of Phrenology and of human 
progression and elevation lost one of its most de- 
voted friends. See his portrait ia April number. 

COMBE, ANDREW. a brother of George Combe, 
was born Oct. 27, 1797, and died Ang. 9, 1847. He stud- 
ed medicine, and in 1835 became physician to King Leo- 
pold of Belgium. He embraced fully the principles of 
Phrenology. His“ Principles of Physiology” is a most val- 
uable work. —. New Am. Cyclopedia. 


Dr. Combe was a worthy co-worker with his | 
brother George in the cause of mental science 
and physical improvement. In addition to the 
most excellent work named above, he published 
the “ Physiology of Digestion,” “Physiological 
and Moral Management of Infancy,” and “ Ob. 


Fre. 17.— Linn avs. 


servations on Mental Derangements.” Several of 
his works passed through numerous editions, and 
were translated into other languages. 

COMMAN Dan application or exercise of authority. 
— Webdeter, 

PuysioGNomicaL Siens.—In great commanders, 
and in other men born to rule or habituated to 
the exercise of authority there will be noticed a 
certain drawing down of tbe brows at the inner 
corners next the nose, and one or more horizon- 
tal lines across the nose at the root. These signs 
are the result of a muscular movement accompa- 
nying the exercise of authority, and become a 
permanent trait in those naturally fitted to com. 
mand, or placed in positions requiring them to 
rule. The lowering of the brows is shown, toa 
greater or less extent, in most portraits of mili- 
tary men, and the horizontal line across the nose, 
so clearly represented in that of Hooker (fig. 17), 
appears in the photographs (when taken from 
life) of nearly all other commanders, but the en- 
gravers (knowing nothing of its significance) have 
not thought it necessary to reproduce it. 

COMPARISON (37).—The art of considering the re- 
laiions between persons and things, especially with the 
view of discovering their resemblances or differences; a 
comparative estimate of things.— Webster. 

AQP, 
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This faculty compares the sensations and notions excited 
by all the other faculties; points out their similitudes, 
analogies, differences, or identitles; and comprehends 
their relations, harmony, or discord.—Spurzheim. 


Thijs faculty gives the power of perceiving resemblan- 


ces and analogtes.— Combe. 


The primary action of this faculty consists in the per- 
ception of resemblances or similltudes.—Broussate. 

Location.—The organ of Comparison is situa- 
ted in the upper part of the forehead on the mid- 
dle line between the two sides, and generally just 
below the roots of the hair, the bottom being 
about the center of the forehead. Its place is 
marked with its proper number (87) in our dia- 
gram (fig. 1). It is shown to be prominent in the 
accompanying portrait of Linnseus, whose pur- 
suits necessitated the constant exercise of the fao- 
ulty. 
PRT STOONVOWHICAL STN. — With the exception of 


the configuration of the forehead at the point in- 


dicated in the foregoing paragraph, we know no 
well-established facial sign of the faculty under 
consideration. According to Dr. Redfield, how- 
ever, it is indicated by the widening of the ante- 
rior part of the wing of the nose where it joins 
the septum, which shortens the orifice of the nos- 
tril. 

Funcrtioy.—“ The Scotch phrenologists,” Dr. 


Spurzheim says, were for some time disposed 
to confine the power of Comparison to the per- 
ception of analogies and resemblances; and to 
ascribe the perception of differences to Wit or 
Mirthfulness. In my opinion, this faculty per- 
ceives the differences, as well as resemblances, 
analogies, and identities. The faculty of Tune 
perceives the discord, and the barmony of tone; 
and coloring perceives disagreeuble and agreea- 
ble, or incongruous and congruous impressions 
of colors. In the same way I attribute to Com- 
parison the perception of differences and analo- 
gies, and as a higher degree of musical talent 
distinguishes the slightest differences of tones, so 
a greater development of Comparison seems ne- 
cessary to feel the nicer differences in arguments, 
and constantly to discriminate in philosophical 
reasoning. The great aim of this faculty seems 
to be to form abstract ideas, generalizations, and 
to establish harmony among the operations of 
the other faculties. Coloring compares colors 
with each other, and feels their harmony, but 
Comparison adapts the colors to the object which 
is represented; it will reject lively colors, to 
presenta gloomy scene. The laws of music are 
particular, and Tune compares tones; but Com- 
parison chooses the music according to the situa- 
tions where it is executed. It blames dancing 
music in a church; it is opposed to walking with 
fine clotbes in the dirt to superb furniture aside 
common things ; it feels the relation between the 
inferior and superior feelings, and gives the pref- 
erence to the latter.” 

ILLusTRaTIvE ExAMrLES.— This faculty, Mr. 
Combe thinks, is more rarely deficient than any 
of the other intellectual powers ; and the teach- 
ings of the Bible are addressed to it in an emi- 
nent degree, being replete with analogies and 
comparisons. Among nations, it is very large in 
the French and in the Irish. Thomas Moore may 
be instanced as one of the best examples of its 
manifestation in literary composition. * The harp 
that once through Tara’s halls,” illustrates bis 
use of Comparison as a figure of speech. An- 
other short poem“ Though fate, my girl, may 
bid us part’’—is almost entirely made up of a de- 
scription and comparison of conditions. The 
following often-quoted lines are likewise in point: 

When I remember all 
The friends so linked together, 
I’ve seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather; 
I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but ho departed. 
- Comparison was large in the heads of Curran, 
Burke, Pitt, Chalmers, Franklin, Roscoe, Hume, 
Jeffrey, Patrick Henry, Clay, and Webster. 
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Religions Meyariment. 


„The Phrenologiat has the right to examine whether Christianity is 
adapted to the natwe of man, and he is delighted in seeing itin per- 
ect harmony with human nature.—Sparzhets, 


TREATMENT OF THE CONQUERED. 


A RECENT DISCOURSE BY TIE REV. DR TYNG, 
OF NEW YORK. 


— 


[Tax passions, having their location in the base 
of the brain, are usually first to be manifested, 
and it is only after the moral sense becomes 
awakened—somewhat later in life; and when the 
person becomes a subject of grace, and his pas- 
sions become sanctified, that he listens to the 
“still small voice,” and heeds its admonitions, 
We conceive that Dr. Tyng interprets the follow- 
ing text in a masterly manner, and in the true 
Christian epirit. ] 

“ And the King of Israel said unto Elisha, when he saw 
them, My father, shali I smite them? Shall I smite them ? 
And he an-wered, Toou sha't not smite them. Wouldst 
thou smite those whom thou hast taken captive with thy 
aword and with thy bow? Set bread and water before 
them, that they may eat and drink and go.” 

The point of this story is very manifest. The 
principle which it establishes is also very clear. 
The simple question proposed to the prophet and 
answered by him was: What shall be our treat- 
ment of an enemy subdued! One class of senti- 
ment demands, in the very language of man’s 
nature, ‘Shall I smite them ?” Another replies, 
in the spirit of the Divine teaching, Set bread and 
water before them and let them go.? The com- 
bination of both would be, in the analogy of the 
Divine administration, Behold the goodness and 
severity of God.” There are those involved in 
every such crisis the sparing of whom is false to 
the true operations of mercy. There are those, 
also, the punishing of whom would be an aveng- 
ing undue to justice. Both mercy and justice 
derive their very nature and power from a pro- 
portionate discernment. The leaders in crime 
should never be excused from the just penalty of 
their offense. The subordinates, subjects of rela- 
tion and influence, victims of determined power 
—often more sinned against than sinning—are 
never to be dealt with on the same plane of re- 
sponsibility. For them mercy delights to rejoice 
against judgment, and the highest sovereignty 
may well display itself in the most complete for- 
giveness. I assume four propositions as abso- 
lutely and minutely illustrated by our national 
condition : 

First—The warfare which this Southern rebel- 
lion has made on our Government and nation 
has been really a warfare against God. Not 
Israel was more truly a nation divinely collected, 
divinely governed, divinely commissioned, di- 
vinely prospered, than have been the United 
States of America. It is no boastful nationalism 
to say that this nation, in its establishment and 
prosperity, was the last hope of a weary world 
that man could ever on earth enjoy a peaceful 
and protected liberty. The warfare through 
which we have passed was organized expressly 
to overthrow the Government and integrity of 
the American nation for the establishment of local 
sectional sovereignties. It was avowed to be for 
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the arrest and destruction of the dominion of 
universal liberty for the maintenance and perpet- 
uation of American Slavery ; it was to establish 
a perpetual degradation of honorable labor ; to 
create and maintain a repulsive rivalship of dis- 
tinct and contending peoples in the place of 
one united and mutually - sustaining nation. 
Its success would have been the success of 
savage, bloodthirsty hatred over all tbe arts of 
peace, and the employments and habits of 
patient and civilized men; it would have been 
the overthrow of all the efforts of Christian be- 
nevolence in the mere hardihood of selfish gain 
and acrid hostility ; it would have spread deso- 
lation, physical and moral, over this whole conti- 
nent. The spirit, the mind, the heart of this re- 
bellion has been displayed in the long-continued 
sufferings of the negro, in the oppression and 
contempt of the poorer whites—in the native love 
of bloodshed. They have now displayed them- 
selves far more distinctly in the unprecedented 
and incredible cruelties which have been inflicted 
on our captive soldiers. But it has required this 
last ripened fruit of a demoniacal hatred, in the 
shocking murder of the President of the Republic 
in the quietness of secure repose, and the coward- 
ly assassination of his Cabinet Minister, in the 
helplessness of a bed of sickness and suffering 
long planned, encouraged, and urged in public 
papers, as a deed of honor—to make perfectly 
manifest that the whole warfare has been an as- 
sault of the most violent of men upon all that 
was orderly, conservative, and beneficent in the 
gift of God and in the enjoyment of mankind. 
Second—The power which has prevailed was 
the providence of God. The Rev. Doctor il- 
lustrated and enforced this, as well as his third 
position—that the victory attained was the gift 
of God—by a survey of the whole contest, in 
which every event was so overruled by the Al- 
mighty, that it was but a review of Divine provi- 
dence. He dwelt especially upon the divine 
concealment of the real issue from the body of 
our people at the commencement of the struggle 
—when but few were willing to accept the thought 
that thus God would overthrow the giant wrong 
of human Slavery. Most slowly did even that 
wisest man among us, who has been the last great 
sacrifice upon the altar of Liberty, reach even a 
measure of willingness that the issue of liberty 
should bein the war at all. And yet how per- 
sistently did this issue rise! How wonderfully 
and unexpectedly was the Union of the North 
created by the very assault on Sumter which was 
to fire the Southern heart. What a providence 
for us was their sudden seizing of all forts and 
arsenals and public property, when a calm and 
pretentious scheme of counsel would have be- 
trayed our giant power in its sleep. How merci- 
fully God has trained us up to the national idea 
that we are a people. The new currency ! found- 
ed on the aggregate of the property of the na- 
tion; the remarkable advent of the Monitor, 
when our navy was threatened with annihilation 
by the monster Merrimac ; the crops of cotton 
laid up for Northern armies to seize ; then the 
order to plant only for food, which prepared the 
way for the support of Northern troops in their 
glorious march through the whole length of Rebel 
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territory; their lying in constrained idleness 
around Richmond until the gathering hosts from 
abroad were too manifestly encircling them to 
permit a longer quiet. These were wonderful 
providences of God ; and perhaps the last act of 
Providence was the most remarkable of all. They 
had combined for the murder of the President 
and his Cabinet, in the hope of creating an unex- 
pected anarchy of a nation without a ruler, and 
involving us, in the suddenness of despair, in an 
inextricable and hopeless revolution. But how 
God has confounded the counsel of Ahitophel ! 
Satan was not more deceived when he plunged 
the Jewish mob into the murder of their Lord, 
than when on this very commemoration day of 
his crucifixion he has aimed a traitorous bullet 
against the exalted ruler of this people. It is a 
costly sacrifice indeed to us. But the blessings 
which it will purchase may well be worth the 
price. It has demonstrated the spirit and fruit 
of this rebellion. It has made it abhorrent and 
hateful in the eyes of the whole nation. It has 
introduced a ruler whose stern experience of 
Southern wickedness will cut off all pleas of 
leniency to the base destroyers of their country. 
It has cemented forever the national Union and 
spirit of this people, by making the man whom 
they most loved and honored the last great sacri- 
fice for the liberty and order of the people. Thus 
has Providence triumphed over our enemies and 
given us the victory. 

Speaking of the growth of Divine teaching and 
guidance as shown in the Sanitary and Christian 
Commissions, and other orgauizations to amelio- 
rate the condition of sufferers by the war, and 
our generous treatment of prisoners, Dr. T. con- 
trasted these with the recklessness of life and 
comfort and cruelty which marked the history of 
the agents of the rebellion. No cruelty to our 
prisoners in Southern hande could move our Gov- 
ernment to a bitter retaliation ; nor would the 
general sentiment have consented to it as a prin- 
ciple of national rule. 

Fourth—The resulting treatment of the cap- 
tives, in the Lord's example. Thou shalt not 
smite tbe. Set water and bread be- 
foro them, that they may eat and drink, and let 
them go.“ The carrying out of this resuscitating 
plan seemed eminently adapted to the mind and 
heart of President Lincoln. The generosity of 
his spirit and wish, his readiness to give the ut- 
most possible latitude to mercy, in the arrange- 
ment of their return to national duty and penitent 
loyalty, were perfectly understood and known. 
That he should have been slain in a time like this 
can never be anything but a sorrow to every seri- 
ous mind. That his death will change in some 
degree the charucter and measure of the settle- 
ment, can not be doubted. That a restriction 
shall come, as the consequence of his death, upon 
the freeness of the action of mercy to the con- 
quered, is most natural and just. That those 
whose influence and example have nourished this 
spirit of assassination—whose words and avowals 
have often before encouraged and incited it shonld 
be held responsible for it, is inevitable and just, 


and our Government owes it to the majesty of the 


nation and to the authority of God, which they 
represent, not to allow such an abhorrent violation 
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of human authority and safety to pass without a 
very clear and distinct retribution upon the guilty 
indicters and accessories in such a crime. Still, 
let not a spirit of individual vengeance be allow- 
ed to rear the monument of one fallen head. Let 
the widest possible door be opened to the exer- 
cise of kindness and the utterance of welcome to 
those who honestly desire to return to their loy- 
alty and duty to the nation which they have out- 
raged and the Government which they have in- 
sulted and despised. The intelligent leaders in 
this rebellion deserve no pity from any human 
being. Let them go. Some other land must be 
their home. Their own attained relations and 
results will be punishment and sorrow enough in 
time to come. Their property is justly forfeited 
to.the nation which they have attempted to de- 
stroy. If the just utterance of law condemns 
them personally to suffer as traitors, let no life 
be taken in the spirit of vengeance. Let the 
world see one instance of a Government that is 
great enough to ask no revenge, and self-confident 
and eelf-sustaining enough to need no retributive 
violence to maintain the majesty of ite authority. 
Let the Lord’s own example be the utmost ex- 
tent of personal relations, our rule and purpose, 
determined in the spirit of Union, and patience, 
and kindness, to edify and restore, in the widest 
possible application of the spirit, consistent with 
the nation’s safety and the honor of the law, the 
multitudes who have been swept down the cur- 
rent of rebellion by the dominant infiuence and 
example of those whom they have been taught 
to regard as their leaders in the path of public 
duty. There may be great difficulties in the de- 
tails of the resuscitation of our afflicted land, but 
there can be none which such a spirit and pur- 
pose as were displayed in President Lincoln 
would not soon overcome. And upon nothing 
will memory more delight to dwell than upon the 
high, forgiving temper which lifts up a fallen foe, 
restores a wandering brother, and repays the 
cruelty of hatred by an overcoming benignity and 
love. 

At the conclusion of the address a collection 
was taken for the aid of the orphans of our sol- 
diers and sailors. ; 


[Whatever our Government may decide upon, 


as to the treatment of repentant rebels, we have 
no fears of a second attempt on the overthrow of 
freedom in America, now that slavery is ended. 
Nor would we insist on the execution of all the 
rebel leaders. ‘Let them go.” Disfranchise 
them ; confiscate their property, and let them go. 
We need only cite the cases of Arnold and Aaron 
Burr, on whom the world set a mark, and they 
were politically, socially, and morally degraded. 
So it will be with the present brood of conspir- 
ators. “Let them go.” 
— m 


ASSOCIATION. 


Eacu thought of Beauty has within the beart 
Some nook retiriog, or secluded station, 
Or stately throne, or bower devised apart, 
All sacred to its bright assoc ation. 
Each glowing memory storied in the mind, 
Each legend of the old-time virtue stoic, 
Is by distinction with its ke combined, 
The deed of valor with the spot heroic. 
GALENA. 
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A SENSIBLE PRAYER. 


Turre are marked differences in both the mat- 
ter and manner of praying. One body of wor- 
shipers prays in silence ; others audibly ; some 
pray standing, and others kneeling. We have 
no controversy with those who pray sincerely, as 
Christ taught us to pray; and we try to fulfill the 
command, “to pray without ceasing,” i e., to 
maintain a constant spirit of love for and trust in 
God as a father, friend, and judge, with a desire 
for the good of all, and a “ Thy will be done.” 

John Neal, the poet, said : 

Oh! when the heavy grief 

Comes up too thick for utterance, 

How much the bursting heart 

Oan pour itself in prayer! 

We think all our readers can say Amen” to this. 
A PRAYER 
To Bu Prarep, TuE Sriarr 60 HELPING, BY ALL THE 
PEOPLE or THE UNITED STATES. 
INDITED BY REV. L. HOLMES. 

O Lord God, our heavenly Fatber, we pray 
tbat with the late death of a good President we 
may be permitted to see the end of all partisan 
strife and party names. May we be glorified by 
a common patriotism. May our rulers depend 
for support, under thy blessing, upon the intelli- 
gence and honor of the people. As a nation, 
may we fear thee. Grant to us the love of right- 
eousness in all its branches. May we seek to up- 
build ourselves only in equity. May we, O Lord, 
have proper respect for ourselves, for our past 
history in thy providence, and for our destiny. 
Redeem us from all frivolity in life and conversa- 
tion. Unto this end, righteous Father, may we 
seek to develop the principles of a true democ- 
racy, cultivate our own literature, and manners 
which become us. May neither the follies, the 
vices, the superstitions, nor the irreligion of other 
nations be imported and engrafted upon us. 

O that we may be conscientious in all our ways, 
appointments, expenditures of time and money. 
Let our rejoicings be in thee and in goodness. O 
grant that those who are wealthy, or famous, or 
high in office, may have Christian thoughtfulness 
as to what amusements they patronize, what 
styles they favor, what fashions they adopt. Let 
republican simplicity be our chief ornament. 
Keep us from a fevered imagination, and from 
the least forgetfulness of thy everlasting law. . 

In business and occupation may we despise 
whatever ia not really useful to our communities, 
and follow none but honorable callings and iu 
an honorable way, thus providing things honest 
in the sight of all men. In our respect for others 
let us be infiuenced by their personal excellence, 
and not by their complexion, nationality, nor tem- 
poral position. Cure us of excessive love of 
money, of morbid ambitions and reckless viola- 
tions of the natural conditions of health and hap- 
piness. Save us from ignorance ; save us also 
from fiery and consuming methods of education. 
Help us reverently to develop, in keeping with 
divine ways, tbe natures of our children. 

May we, O God, see young men manly, listen- 
ing to the words of the wise, aspiring to know 
and adopt that which constitutes the Christian, 
the patriot, the philosopher. Give us also to 


see our young women eminently fitted in mind 
and person for the holy and blessed missions 
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of daughter, sister, wife, mother —exempliflers of 
the better traits of human nature — intelligent, 
calm, rich in health. refined. 

Help us to remember that we shall not be pre- 
served as a free people if we are intemperate, 
licentious, profane, or any way corrupt. 

Deliver us from cowardice. Deliver us from 
selfishness and mean calculations. Increase right- 
eous courage. May we resolve that the wicked 
shall not have sway, shall not have places of 
trust, and that he that threateneth shall be ar- 
rested. Let sinfulness bo made ashamed, hide, 
and vanish away. Let the ballot be suitably ex- 
tended, suitably restricted, sacredly defended. 


‘Let clergy and people, O Father of Christ, devo- 


tedly labor to multiply cases of individual holi- 
ness, parish prosperity, and to promote vital mo- 
rality, common Christianity, and national excel- 
lence, being satisfied with those general organi- 
zations that are simple and convenient, delighting 
in the one civil government which is sufficient for 
all. Hear us, O our God, in these our requests ; 
what we have omitted, fail not thou to give. 
Hear for thy mercy’s sake, the kingdom of thy 
Son, and the salvation of the world. To thee 
shall be all the glory. Amen. 


——— —ñ— — 


Our Deap HERO. — Rev. Dr. Chapin, in his dis- 
course on the death of our late lamented Presi- 
dent, said : 

‘‘Think, think of the load that rested on his 
head, the crushing burden of his charge! when 
you and I slept safely in our cabins, our faithful 
helmsman bas kept the deck, fixing his eyes upon 
the stormy course he had to traverse, watching 
for the first star to break the midnight gloom. 
When we were quietly sheltered from the tem- 
pest, he bared bis brow to the wind and the rain, 
and trustful in God, devoted soul and body to 
his work, had faith when others trembled, grew 
stronger with the supreme struggle, and saw our 
banner in the sky when all was dark to men of 
lesser stature.“ 

The reverend gentleman, rising to the full 
height of his great theme at this point of his dis- 
course, repeatedly elicited applause, which it 
would have been folly to attempt to restrain. 
He contrasted here “tbat strong will, that muscu- 
lar energy of the mind belonging to the people, 
with which, as a man sprung from the people, 
Mr. Lincoln was so eminently gifted, with the 
more graceful, but far less enduring, attributes of 
that chivalry ‘ whose silken gloss so easily wore 
off, and that classic grace which warped and bent 
when his uncouthness still stood firm and un- 
flinching.’ Why should we go to the classic rec- 
ords for our heroes? Why amid times so grand 
in trial—and, thank God, in virtues as lofty and 
complete as ever shone on earth to meet them— 
seek elsewhere than in our most recent history 
for the examples that are hereafter to animate 
the children of the Republic in their efforts to 
make our land the greatest and the best among 
the nations?“ 


Tue FEELING N Canapa.—A lady correspond- 
ent, writing from Montreal, thus speaks of the 
state of feeling prevailing there on the occasion 
of Mr. Lincoln’s assassination : 

“ I must write you a few words of sympathy in 
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this our great affliction. I say our, for is not the 
death of the noble-hearted Mr. Lincoln our loss 
as well as yours? The death, at such a time, of 
80 good a man, one with so magnanimous a heart 
—and by the base blow of an assassin ! 

„ No words can express our horror of the vile 
deed, or the deep grief felt by all true hearts for 
the untimely end of so great a friend to humanity 
as the late lamented President of the United 
States. It has cast a gloom over the whole city ; 
even former sympathizers with the South are fill- 
ed with horror and indignation at the heinous 
crime. 

J will send you some papers giving extracts 
of the speeches made at the different meetings 
held in Montreal for the purpose of expressing 
sympathy with the United States in their great 
bereavement. May God in his infinite mercy 
bring good out of this heavy trial, and soon shed 
the blessings not only of an earthly peace, but 
also of His peace, ‘the peace which passeth all 
understanding,’ upon our contiuent !” 


— 0 


HUMILITY, VENERATION, ETC. 


«Is not Humility,” asks a correspondent, “ the 
fundamental quality of the faculty called Ven- 
eration? Are not reverence, sense of depend- 
ance, adoration, prayer, etc., simply feelings and 
acts of humility when brought personally or 
mentally into the presence of real or supposed 
superiority ?” 

Ans. Humility is self-abnegation ; Adoration 
is praise, honor, respect shown to another. By 
contrasting one’s self with God, or with wise or 
learned persons, one may be led to feel humble, 
and such contrast may not lead to adoration of 
the superior. One may not be humble, but 
strong, wise, noble, proud, and feel himself 
brother of tbe best of men and a son of God, 
yet he may profoundly adore God. Webster 
defines humility, to be “freedom from pride and 
arrogance; a modest estimate of one’s own 
worth, lowliness of mind, sense of unworthiness 
in the sight of God, self-abasement, penitence for 
sin, and submission to the divine will.” This 
definition indicates a compound feeling, partly 
arising from moderate Self-Esteem and large 
Veneration and Conscientiousness. Veneration 
may lead to humility, by giving one a high 
esteem for God and superiors, but the veneration 
which comes from lowering ourselves is not 
worth much—it is making a hill on a plain by 
lowering the surrounding ground. The glory 
and greatness of kings, which depends on the 
depression and poverty of tbeir subjects, is dim 
glory and pigmy greatness. The greater the 
man, the more extended the comprehension ; 
the higher and more perfect the man, the more 
profound and grand are his ideas of God and the 
more exalted his adoration. No man perceives 
the vastness of the universe. and the consequent 
greatness of God, equal to the philosopher and 
astronomer, and no man “exalts the Lord his 
God” like him who stands highest among man- 
kind. King David and St. Paul are eminent 
examples of personal strength and exaltation 
accompanied by pre-eminent adoration of God. 

Again we are asked : 

“Ts nut Meekness the fundamental quality of the 
faculty called Agreeableness? Is not Agreeable- 
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ness the sensation produced in our own minds by 
the manifestation of meekness in others? Would 
not meekness make one intuitively (as it were) 
agreeable in action and manner? If these things 
are 80, then this faculty should be classed among 
the moral faculties, as meekness is reckoned in 
the Bible among the highest virtues. Matt. v. 5, 
“Blessed are the meek.” Matt. xi. 29, “I am 
meek and lowly in heart.” And the situation of 
the organ justifies this conclusion ? 


Ans. Webster defines Meekness “softness of 
temper ; mildness, gentleness, forbearance under 
injuries and provocations. In an evangelical 
sense, humility, resignation, submission to the 
divine will without murmuring or peevishness ; 
opposed to pride, arrogance, and refractoriness.” 
These definitions show a state of mind in which 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, Ap- 
probativeness, and Firmness are not strong, a 
mere negative, lamb-like disposition. Of course 
large Veneration and Benevolence would heighten 
the effect. Meekness is a state of mind in which 
one is not offensive, but Agreeableness is some- 
thing positive. Silence is not discord ; absence 
of pain is not misery ; harmony and pleasure are 
positive states, and Agreeableness is not the 
result of tameness. 


Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind 
Whom gentle stara unite, and in ove fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend,— Thomson, 


COURTSHIP AS IT SHOULD BB. 


t‘ GETTING married is just like buying a ticket 
in a lottery—one prize to a thousand blanks.” 

So say the wiseacres that look upon our sun- 
shiny world through green spectacles. But are 
they right? We say, no. We do not believe a word 
about the thousand blanks.” It is just as right 
and natural for young folks to think and talk 
about being married as it is for birds to sing and 
flowers to blossom. It has been “the fashion” 
ever since pretty Rebekah astonished old Bethuel 
by her brief wooing and winning, in the dim 
twilight of the far-off Scriptural days, and Rachel’s 
love-story glimmered like a pearl of romance 
through the dark thread of Hebrew history. 
Don’t be ashamed of it, girls! If you have won 
the heart of a strong, steadfast man, you should 
rather glory in your prize. We have no patience 
with the sickly sentimentalism of modern days 
that considers courtship as something to be pros- 
ecuted in a stealthy, underhand sort of way, and 
an engagement of marriage as a secret that should 
be wrapped in impenetrable mystery. “She is 
engaged to be married, but she won’t own it!” 
How often we hear that inscrutable sentence 
whispered from ear to ear! Well, why should not 
she own it? If she loves a man well enough to 
trust her whole future in his hands, she surely 
ought not to shrink from candidly confessing it. 


Rebekah, the jewel of the Orient, had no such 


scruples on the subject. And, moreover, were 
we the “happy man,” we should not regard our 
true love’s reticence on the subject as particular- 
ly complimentary. If she were ashamed of us 
before marriage, where would be our security 
that she would not be still more ashamed after- 
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ward? On the contrary, we should wash our 
hands of the whole affair, and look out for some 
young lady who would be frank enough to “ own” 
the engagement. 

Choosing a wife is no such puzzling enigma as 
it used to be, before the lights of modern science 
shone across this nineteenth century of ours. If 
you marry an angel, and discover afterward 
that she is something very far removed from the 
supernal, you have only yourself to thank for it. 
You might have read the dormant existence of 
those very repellant traits of character that broke 
upon you like thunderbolts in the conformation 
of the pretty head, the shape of the polished 
forehead, the curve of the stately neck. You 
might have seen the flash of temper in her eyes, 
the acerbity of her close lips, the iron will of the 
square chin. Nature inscribes her character 
plainly enough in face and brain ; and if you did 
not take the trouble to read the signs and tokens, 
why, you have only to make the best of the bar- 
gain ! 

Nor do we believe in long courtships. Jacob 
must have been a very remarkable individual not 
to have got heartily tired of Miss Rachel long 
before those weary fourteen years of ordeal had 
transpired ; and we have no proofs that Rachel 
was not waning into a confirmed old maid while 
Jacob was earning her. Don’t wait to make your 
fortune, young lover! If you are not rich in 
money, you have stores of strength and youth and 
warm fresh love ; and with those gone, you would 
be poor indeed, though you reveled in the wealth 
of a John Jacob Astor. A man never falls in 
love but once. He has fancies, likings, friend- 
ships based on genuine esteem, but the celestial 
flame comes once only in a lifetime. Therefore, 
if you love a woman, and she is worthy of your 
affection, marry ber, and trust to God and your 
own strong right arm to bring the world to rec- 
ognize the wisdom of your choice. 

As for all the current nonsense on the subject 
of “ selecting a wife,” our shrewd opinion is that 
it is on/y nonsenee, Fancy a young gentleman 
prying into his inamorata’s house before break- 
fast to ascertain whether or not her collar was 
pinned correctly, or her hair brushed geometri- 
cally straight. Picture him descending upon her 
at all sorts of certain and uncertain hours to find 
out whether she made bread or played the piano, 
and if there was any dust on ber center-table. If 
he has not judgment enough to make bis election 
without any such extraneous aids, we opine that 
his intellect can scarcely be of the very highest 
order. 

Yet there are some keen disappointments in this 
business of matrimonial choice. A man who mar- 
ries a pretty girl under a sort of glamour of en- 
chantment, is very apt, when the honeymoon is 
over, to discover that she is only mortal after all, 
and consider himself ratber in the light of a 
wronged individual. The pretty girl, too, begins 
to see that her lover is neither more nor less than 
a man; it is possible that ehe has her moments of 
grave reflection on the subject. Thus it requires 
a considerable amount of philosophy to survive 
the first months of matrimony without what are 
called “ lovers’ quarrels.” Yet there is a love 


strong enough and broad enough and deep enough i 


we 
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to bear up all imperfections and shortcomings on 
its resistless current. Now and then we chance 
on a marriage based on just such love as this, 
a union whose links brighten as the years go on, 
and are cemented even more strongly in the world 
“where there is neither marriage nor giving in 
marriage.” 

While there are summer and winter, seed-time 
and harvest, there will be a perpetual repetition 
of the sweet old story of love and courtship. It 
is as it should be. Let there be no false modesty, 
no misplaced hesitation on the subject. God 
meant his children to be happy in the spring-time 
of, their lives; shall we hide away the good gifts 
of love and appreciation which He has given us? 

Mrs. GeorGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


Phustology. 


4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our Investigations of the various phenomena of 
life. —Oudants, 


THE BEARD QUESTION. 


Tax following observations, by Rev. L. Holmes, 
upon the beard, were recently made by him in 
view of a story told and remarks thereon by a 
correspondent of a religious paper in Maine, 
from which paper we copy Mr. H.’s article. The 
correspondent gave an account of a clergyman who 
trailed his moustache into the communion cup, 
and after that took to shaving. The rest will ex- 
plain itself. 


Now as to the Beard — first, I object to Br. 
J. G. B's taste. A “swamp of hair’ looks bet- 
ter than a woman’s face over a man’s bosom. 
Again, the color of the hair and beard agrees with 
a man’s complexion and temperament, so that a 
kind of cross between a dirty white and nasty 
red” (to use his contemptuous language), where 
it is seen, is more barmonious than any otber color 
would be. Further. so good a rhetorician should 
not call “ beard” “hair.” If he did so iron- 
ically, then that brings us again to the central 
evil of his remarks. Wit and sprightliness are 
good in their place, but should always be em- 
ployed, as he would say, upon the side of whole- 
some sentimente. Now, I submit that there is 
something too flippant and even irreverent in his 
treatment of the beard or moustache question. I 
hold that, to place the dressing of the feet, or the 
waist, or the matter of shaving upon no basis but 
individual caprice, is unprincipled. God mani- 
Jestly intended that the feet and waist should grow 
to their natural size. Thus greater beauty, even, 
is secured. He just as manifestly designed that 
the beard should grow upon the face of a man— 
upon the upper as well as the lower lip. Thus, 
also, is greuter beauty secured (not to speak of 
other ends), as the majority of men and women 
would testify. Jehovah forbade shaving to the 
children of Israel, especially to the priests, and 

laced it among practices superstitious heathen- 
sh, and vile.—Lev. xix. 26-29, xxi. 1-15. Shav- 
ing is barberous and rebellious. The man shav- 
ing, shows a disposition to destroy what God hath 
given for ornament and use. He cuts off all he 
can without “ cutting his throat” and face, and 
and will be punished for his sacrilege. Why does 
he not keep on, and shave his head? Why does 
he not encourage his wife to shave her head? It 
would pain me almost as much to find a young 
man “lathering” for his first shave as it would to 
overtake him yielding to some vice or unnatural 
gratification. He has begun to abuse himself. He 
is in company with the young miss who girds her 
waist or contracts her feet; or the Chinaman 
shaving his head, and they are all so far associat- 


ed with everything that is false and abominable 
and those who practice the same. If he will do 
one false and violent thing, he may do another. If 
he has too much self-respect, love, and fear of God, 
to shave, he will probably be prophet-like and 
Christ-like in every regard. It may seem to be 
carrying. the discussion too far. but it may well be 
doubted whether Christ could have been the Sa- 
viour of the world had he disguised himself by 
use of the razor. When one wears his beard sim- 
ply because it is the fashion, there is no personal 
virtue in his so doing we know, but still, he gets 
the pbysical advantage of a good custom. And 
a nimble pen should never be employed to ridi- 
cule the looks of this or that beard, or the custom 
of retaining it, and especially should it not try to 
enforce its irrevent contempt by incongruous al- 
lusions to excuses made for the artificial, unnatu- 
ral, injurious habit of using tobacco. 

It is self-evident, that while a man may not clip 
the ends of his fingers, or shave his head or face, 
he may pare his nails, keep the hair out of his 
eyes, and the beard out of his mouth. He should 
be neat and tasty in his personal habits, and not 
in any respect like Mephibosheth when he had 
not “trimmed his beard.”—2 Sam. xix. 24. I 
think the clergyman J. G. B. refers to should 
have fled in his terror to the shears instead of 
the razor, The latter should be turned into a 
pruning-kuife, and banished from every house and 
shop, The beard should be kept as clean as the 
lip, cultivated, shortened as desirable, as we do 
with the hair of the head, but not “cut down to 
its roots,” any more than the “glory” of the 
head. If J. G. B. insisted upon the common 
word hair, I should say let it all have a like 
chance. I would not disturb an aged man who 
had always shaved, any more than I would an 
aged man who Had always smoked. ButI would 
have a young man begin aright, proceed from 
principle in all matters, and I would not have a 
popular pastor employ the columns of your beau- 
tiful Christian sheet to throw derision upon a 
rising fashion which, so far as our nation is con- 
cerned, I find to have for its exemplars some of 
the most intellectuul and consecrated of all Amer- 
icans—a fashion which has beauty, obedience, 
health, and holiness for its abettors. 
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BEAUTY ASTRIDE, 


THE Herald of Health comes out decidedly for 
the divided seat—beauty astride! A female 
medical correspondent thus describes her forked 
experiences: “I was in the country attendiog 
some patients, when I received the December 
number of the Herald of Health. I was much 
delighted with the article by Miss Rogers, M.D., 
on the equestrian movements of the Western 
ladies. A young lady (who is my patient) as 
well as myself resolved. at once, that that style 
of riding was very grand, and that we would put 
it into practice. So she proposed that I equip 
myself in her brother’s attire, and take a ride that 
day. I had been used to riding on horseback all 
my life, and love it to excess, and was too glad to 
avail myself of the opportunity. I was soon 
equipped in gentleman’s attire and mounted on a 
spirited horse, and ọn my way to the village of 
G——. The distance is ten and a half miles, and 
we made the trip in one hour and three-quarters, 
I often leaving my (gentleman) gallant in the 
rear. Notwithstanding I had so mach enjoyed 
riding in the old style, I do confess that I never, 
before this trip, knew what a free and easy ride 
was. It is as much improvement on riding side- 
ways and in skirts as a threshing machine is on a 
flail. And to speak of the physical benefit of 


such riding would take more time and space than 
I will take in this article. Ido not exaggerate 
when I say that I felt twenty-five per cent. better 
from this single ride. Now, lady reformers, will 
you not do likewise? We render ourselves as 
unpopular as we can in the estimation of those 
who live only to be fashionable, and the intelligent 
portion of the community would approve of it. 
If the frail-bodied, wasp-wasted, consumptive, and 
dyspeptic women that teem all over the land 
would dress rationally, take a ride on horseback 
daily, in a comfortable position, they might, by 
this means alone, improve their health, so as to 
be a blessing to themselves and their brother 
man. As for shame—what reason is there (in 
common sense) for woman to be ashamed of her 
lower limbs? Did not God form them as they 
are for a blessing, and not a curse? If so, there 
is not the slightest shadow of a reason for being 
ashamed of them, and I often wonder how the 
idea originated. “If thy right arm offend thee, 
cut it off If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it 
out and cast it from thee,” says the Book of 
Books. I can conceive of no idea more absurd 
than that woman should be ashamed of ber limbs, 
and the attempt to conceal them is a grand failure. 
This is the day of revolution. While we are 
laboring to free the African from the bondage of 
the white man, laboring to free the people from 
the delusions of drugopatby, let us labor also to 
free woman from the fetters of fashion. The 
former servitude was sanctioned by law, and bas 
caused bloodshed. The latter is voluntary servi- 
tude, and will require the opposite course to free 
its victims, viz., moral suasion, logical argument, 
and example. Although we may not move the 
world at once in any reform, yet we may accom- 
plish something by making an effort. N. A. M. 
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RELIGION anD HAL TH. — Henry Ward Beecher, 
in his Lecture-Room Talks, in the Independent, 
thinks that health is the first step toward a 
healthy religious experience. He says: You 
will say, perhaps, ‘ What, then, is there no re- 
ligion for the infirm and sick?’ Yes; but that 
does not alter the fact that in their religions ex- 
periences they are more or less gloomy and de- 
sponding. Itis not always the effect of disease 
to produce gloom and despondency ; sometimes 
it heightens the sensibilities; but, as a general 
thing, religious experiences are sounder and 
more rational in a healthy mind and a healthy 
body. So, I say that, as the first step, you must 
be healthy if you expect to have broad, and 
deep, and sweet experiences. Health is a Chris- 


tian duty. I have heard persons praying, and 
praying for the preeence of God; and I have 
thought that if they would eat less and work 
more, and spend twice as much time in the open 
air, they would not need to pray so much. What 
they wanted was not answer to prayer, but 
simple obedience to the laws of God in nature.” 


— 2 —— 


Piorunxs.— A room with pictures and a room 
without pictures differ about as much as a room 
with windows and a room without windows. No- 


thing is more melancholy, particularly to a per- 
son who has to pass much time on his room, than 


bleak walls and nothing in them; for pictures , 


are loop-holes of escape for the soul. 
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PORTRAIT OF EMILY PIERPONT DE LESDERNIER. 


EMILY PIERPONT DE LESDERNIER. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tats lady has an excellent constitution, and 
must have descended from a long-lived and 
healtby ancestry. The vital functions are in a 
remarkably healthy condition. The lungs are 
large, the circulation and digestion excellent; 
nor do we see any indications of disease or pre- 
mature decay. Organized on a high key, the 
nervous system prodominates even over the 
strongly-marked vital forces. She is not only 
wide-awake and intense, but very susceptible to 
impressions ; indeed, she is almost a psychological 
subject, and often takes impressions from above 
the reach of the reason or tbe senses, and it is 
through the ekylight of her brain that she gets 
such vivid living impressions as make her some- 
what prophetic in her appreciation of the future. 

She has comprehensiveness of intellect, desire 
for knowledge, ability to understand principles 
as well as facts: She recognizes physical quali- 
ties and conditions, measures objects well by the 
eye, judges of forms, magnitudes, proportions, 
and distances; has ability to keep the center of 
gravity in riding or in marching. She under- 
stands the motives of strangers intuitively, and 
knows whom to trust and whom to distrust. Her 
powers of imitation are great, and she can adapt 
herself ta circumstances, and conform to the ways 
and manners of others. She has aptitude for 
representing character in comedy, tragedy, or in 


the ordinary pbases of life, and readily adopts 
the usages of others. She bas great execntive- 
ness, power of will, self-reliance, sense of inde- 
pendence, love of liberty, desire to have her own 
way, to be her own master; has great resolution 
and fortitude; ability to go through trial and 
suffering without breaking down, and without 
flagging. She would naturally avoid scenes of 
suffering, but when neceasary she can endure 
them and would be an excellent assistant in a 
hospital or sick room. She is the opposite of a 
timid or irresolute person, and has all the quali- 
ties of a leader. She can make money easier 
than keep it, for she scarcely appreciates its true 
value, and only desires it for its uses. She has 
great versatility of talent, and can turn her 
thoughts easily from one subject to another with- 
out embarrassment, returning at pleasure and 
finishing what is begun. 

She is quick to resist and resolute to defend, is 
not the first to give offense, nor when engaged in 
a just cause the first to give up; still, she would 
avoid controversy, but when it is forced upon 
her, sbe holds steadily to her convictions and 
defends the right. 

She is naturally sensitive and even diffident, 
but experience and contact with the world have 
given her confidence and a comfortable degree 
of assurance ; still, she always possessed firmness, 
dignity, sense of propriety, and even an air of 
dignified stateliness, without haughtiness or cold- 
ress. With the necessary surroundings, and with 
suitable support, she would take a high position, 
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and sustain herself therein. If in a post of bonor, 
as tle wife of. a statesman for instance, she would 
grace the situation and command the respect of 
all; or as tbe principal of an institution where 
she would have the training and the supervision 
of others, she would excel. 

Morally, she should be known more for sym- 
pathy, kindness, and integrity than for meekness 
and humility, still she is able to conform and 
adapt herself to the condition of things where she 
may happen to be. 

She has respect for the feelings of others, and 
would carefully avoid saying or doing that which 
would canse a pang or bring a blush to any 
cheek. Her religious life would consist first in 
kindness, candor, devotion, and a reasonable 
degree of hopefulness, without that strung humil- 
ity which we see in the more devout worsbipere. 
She is not bigoted, superstitious, nor inclined to 
worship blindly, but can lead a consistent religidus 
life. 

She has great love for the beautiful in art; 
fondness for painting, sculpture, music, oratory, 
poetry, and all things which appeal to the emo- 
tional and sentimental, also fur the grand and 
sublime in nature. She appreciates tragedy, but 
enjoys comedy. where life may be represented 
through the affections, the humor, and the wit. 

She has great fondness for music, drinking in 
its spirit, and with practice would be able not 
only to perform but to compose it. 

She has a good degree of Language, is free and 
copious in its use, could readily acquire foreign 
languages by hearing them spoken. Sbe inclines 
to put action into her words and character into 
her expression and entire demeanor. She has 
good planning talent; can contrive and devise 
ways and means to aceomplish difficult ends, and 
is never without intellectual resources. 

She is aystematical and methodical, keeping 
things in place, though not making herself a slave 
to method by being more nice than wise,” but 
tasteful and systematic in the arrangement of 
affairs. She would be accurate as an accountant 
if accustomed to figures. 

Socially, she is affectionate and ardent, capable 
of enjoying the matrimonial relation in a high 
degree if suitably mated and pleasantly situated. 
Her love for home is strong, so also that for 
friends, for the young, or for pets of various kinds. 
If she bad children, they would occupy this part 
of ber nature, toward whom she would exhibit 
great tenderness. 

Her forte is in some intellectual sphere; in 
authorship or in art, in oratory, in teaching, and 
in representing life in its various aspects and 
phases through imagination and intellect. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Emily Pierpont De Lesdernier is known in many 
parts of the globe as a most successful reader of 
the favorite poets in the English language. It is 
not, however, as a dramatic reader only that she 
has gained distinction. Her literary productions 
have been and are much admired for their vigor 
and beauty, and sbe has gained a wide reputation 
as a writer of romances and of poetry. In other 
respects she has a character so marked and dis- 
tinctive that Phrenology claims her as a fitting 
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subject for its inspection and investigation 
nothing less than a strong individuality, having 
contributed to sustain her in her arduous yet 
successful career. 

Emily Pierpont De Lesdernier was born at 
Eastport, Maine. Her fatber was from France, the 


descendant of a Huguenot family of eminence in 


the day of trial and expatriation. Her grand- 
mother was a Parisian, and her mother was of 
the Pierpont family, who were also of French 
descent, and it originated in Normandy. Thus, 
on both sides, she may be regarded as having 
descended from ancestors of a high character. 
Recently, large estates have been brought to 
notice in France which belong to the heirs of the 
De Lesderniers, and the friends of this lady will 

rejoice if the hopes held out to ber of being the 
recipient of good fortune shall be realized. Sbe 
has ably sustained the archives which have con- 
tained the records of many true deeds of glory 
and of greatness, und the close of ber pilgrimage 
would be fitly made by a reward for much self- 
sacrifice, self-abnegation, and fur a bard struggle 
with “the workiug-day world.” She has borne 
the chivalric banner of her family with noble zeal 
and earnestness, and without any factitious aids 
bas raised herself from a poor and almost un- 
friended orphan to bold a high place in the esteem 
of the public. 

Emily early in life found that the posilions into 
which she was forced would soon demand that 
she should be her own friend. Selfishness laid 
its snares for her, but she swept by them all with 
her eagle wing and kept her eye firmly fixed upon 
the future, in which it was her ambition to shine. 
The great difficulties that she encountered ma- 
terially served to develop her varied talents. An 
attachment between her and another resulted in 
an early marriage, but an infelicitous sequel in 
the course of a few years terminated the alliance, 


not, however, till a family of twin sons and a 


daughter were the fruits of the unbappy union. 


Thrown upon the world once more with three 
children to eupport and educate, the lady found 
that where life before had been a struggle was 
now become a severe and continuous battle. She 
immediately commenced her career as an author- 
ess and a public reader, and the gay world was 
charmed by her accomplishments. She devoted 
her means to the rearing of her children to suc- 
cessful positions in life; she has traveled thou- 
sands of miles. More than once she made the 
circuit of the great cities of this country, now 
penetrating the States on the Atlantic seaboard, 
then all those bordering the Mississippi River, 
and finally visiting California and Oregon. It 
was from San Francisco that she hastened home 
to administer a mother’s care and blessing to the 
twins when they were attacked by the fatal 
malady which carried them in one year to their 
deeply lamented graves. And now was shown 
in acts of almost superhuman power the noble 
mother’s devoted tenderness and love. 

No expense was spared to save them had that 
been possible. One was sent to the mild air of 
South Carolina; be, drawn by sympathy existing 
between these brothers, furtively returned, joined 
the other who was already prostrate with disease, 


and the sad mother had but to watch them both 
with hopeless eyes as they faded and faltered 
toward the spirit-land. 


Her double treasures falling in their prime, 
And from life’s music slowly loosing time; 
Life's morning gate they entered side by side, 
And both called home at early eventide; 
D. vn from their shoulders drops tne common load, 
And hand In hand they walk the shadowy road.” 


These fine youths (eight years of age) were the ad- 
miration of all who knew them. They hada close 
sympathy for each other, and lived yearning for 
each other, while in death they were not divided. 
Their departure from the world was recorded as 
one of the most interesting events koown in this 
great city. They expired within a few hours of 
each other. The stricken mother closed the eyes 
of her darlings, and kissed for the last time those 
adored lips, icy in death's last repose, but her 
undaunted energy glowed through her tears. 
She rose from their tomb with the determination 
for the sake of her young daughter, yet left to 
her, to achieve something more. 

She went t Europe. Arrived there she en- 
deavored to ultract attention as a public reader. 
Her capital was nothing, and she was obliged to 
await events. Still she could not be idle. By 
day she occupied a responsible position as the 
active head of a great American manufacturing 
establishment, and at length she became favorably 
known to some of the most aristocratic families in 
London. When the proper time arrived, she 
announced ber “ readings,” and they were bril- 
liantly attended. She was tbus a feature at the 
Great London Exhibition, and with the distinction 
thus acquired soon after-read in Paris, Rome, and 
other cities of the Continent. Her literary labors 
were not discarded at this time. Her evenings, 
after days of mercantile toil, were given to her 
pen and her books, and a volume of poems, en- 
titled “Voices of Life,” was published at Paris. 
Among the other works written by ber were 
Berenice,“ an autobiography, “ The Slave's 
Prophecy,” Norma Danton,” and many stories 
in the literary journals. Sbe was one of the 
earliest and best novelette writers of the New 
York Ledger, and the “ Norma Danton” was one 
of the tales which first gave the start to that 
popular weekly in the public mind. 

As a reader Emily Lesdernier is original and 
forcible. She has fine taste and great dramatic 
power. Her bumor is excellent and her imitative 
abilities exceedingly clever. Her originality 
keeps her from ‘exercising them too much, and 
her culture and power enable her to produce fine 
effects with the most difficult poetic compositions. 
When people shall desire to speak their own lan- 
guage correctly, rather than to aim at singing a 
foreign one erroneously, we may hope that this 
lady’s’ “readings” will be more largely appre- 
ciated. Happily, our wealthy private families 


are inviting their friends to visit their parlors 


night after night to listen to “readings,” so that 
we may anticipate a better era for refinement 
than has yet been known. There is no serious 
objection to a cultivation of the toe and the heel, 
but the brain should not be neglected, even if 
fashion overlook that essential part of our 
organization. 


MEDICINE AN EXACT SCIENCE. 


In the London Lancet of last July there ap- 
peared a curious table. A medical practitioner, 
who had long suffered from hay fever, had from 
time to time consulted various other medical 
men by letter, and he gives us in a tabular sur- 
vey the opinions they gave him of the causes of 
this disease and the remedies, as follows : 


Consulted. Opinion of Cause. Recommended. 
Dr. A.—A predisposition to phthisis Quinine and sea voy- 


age. 
Dr. B.—Disease of pneumogastric 
NETVO ise ie ices Shes sets Arsen. bell. and cin- 
chona. 
Dr. C.— Disease of the caruncula....Apply bell. and zine. 
Dr. D.—Inflammat'n of Schneiderian 
membi ae To palnt with nitrate 
of silver. 
Dr, E.—Strumous diathesis......... Quinine, cod-liver 
oll, and wine. 
Dr. F.—Dyspepsia ...........00-00- Kreosote, henbane, 
quinine. 
Dr. G.— Vapor of chlorophyll....... Remain in a room 


from 11 am. to6 PM. 
Dr. H.—Light, debnity, hay pollen.. Do., Port wine, souff 

salt and opium, and 

wear blue glasses. 


Dr. L.—From large doses of iodine Try quinine and 
(never took any todine). opiam. 

Dr, M.—Disease of Iris Avoid the san’s rays 
from 11 am. to 6 P.M. 

Dr. N.—Want of red corpuscules....Try iron, Port wine, 
"and soups. 

Dr. O.—Diseaso of optic nerve Phosph. ac. and qui- 
nine. 

Dr. P.—Asthma from hay polien....Chlorodyne and qui- 
nine. 

Dr. Q.— Phrenitis Small doses of oplum. 


Dr. R.—Nervous debility from heat. Turk ish bathe. 

„ Herewith,” writes Mr. Jones, the correspond- 
ent of the Lancet, I forward a synopsis of the 
opinions of a few of the most eminent men in various 
countries that I have consulted. I have substi- 
tuted a letter for the name, as I do not think tt pru- 
dent to place tefore the general reader the names of those 
who have so disagreed.” 

The British Journal of Homeopathy says: We 
admire the magnanimity of Mr. Jones, for after 
having been told that he had ‘a predisposition to 
phthisis ;’ that he was of a ‘strumous diathe- 
sis; that he had disease of the pneumogastric 
nerve ;’ ‘dyspepsia ;’ disease of the iris; dis- 
ease of the optic nerve 5 disease of the olfactory 
nerve ; that he had ‘ phrenitis ;’ and was ‘ poi- 
soned by iodine ;’ and that in order to better his 
condition he was to take ‘quinine, arsenic, bella- 
donna, cod-liver oil, kreosute, henbane, opium, 
phosphoric acid, chlorodyne, soups, and Port 
wine ; to paint his nostrils with lunar caustic and 
snuff salt and opium; to wear blue glasses; to 
remain at home all day and take Turkish baths, 
we are surprised that he was restrained from 
taking all the revenge in his power upon his 
formidable friends.“ š 


[And these are the gentlemen who oppose 
Phrenology on the ground that it is not an 
exact science! Beautiful consistency! But when 
they come to understand Phrenology, they will 
find it far more scientific, exact, and reliable than 
that of medicine which they practice.] 
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A BACKWoopsMAN who wished to volunteer in a 
New Jersey Company, said he couldn't read, but 
he could shoot the eye out of a squirrel on the 
top of the tallest tree. Such a man can make his 
mark, 
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Communications. 


SOUL-LIFE AND BODY-LIFE. 
A SUGGESTION. 


Some of your correspondents require more ex- 
ercise of judgment than you give them. In your 
April number, J. McM.” has a small but forci- 
ble article under the above heading. He says: 
If you make the brain necessary to thought, you 
destroy our hope of future existence, because 
when we die, the brain decomposes; the soul 
being deprived of ita tndispensable assistance, can 
not think, and therefore is equal to nothing.” 
However, the loss of an assistant is not the loss 
the thing assisted, and what may be necessary to 
transmission may not be necessary to creation of 
thought. The word indispensable' is limited 
to earthly and corporeal-mental manifestation, as 
far as the brain and soul combined are concerned. 
The brain is indispensable to mind and matter 
as a connection, but perhaps not in a separated 
state, or not so gross. A vehicle of thought is 
not the thought itself, no more than a man’s 
„ turn-out” is the man himself; yet the ‘‘ turn- 
out is necessary, but not ‘‘ indispensable,’ to his ex- 
istence. The chrysalis or aurelia is ‘‘ indispen- 
sable’’ to the grub, but not to the moth; the 
moth is the grub in another state. 

“J. McM.,’’ by way of analogy, alludes to the 
musician. Ho says, The musician can not play 
if his instrument is broken.“ True, not on that 
instrument, yet recollect the instrument may be 
broken, yet not the musician. He has the melody 
yet within him. 

„% Melody unheard is sweetest.” 

I like your correspondent’s manner; it is that 
of a well-read man; and I hope to be more famil- 
iar with his writings, though I should not write 
myself. I hope this won't provoke him to anger. 
He harbors a terrible error, and I trust he will 
give it up. It is not wholesome. What we 
learn through an instrument may not be forgot- 
ten, although the instrument fall to pieccs in the 
end. 

Your friend (and I hope Christianity’s friend) 
considers that Phrenology suffers, yet he asks to 
be brought out of the ‘‘quandary.’’ If he be in 
a quandary, it is Ae, and not Phrenology, that suf- 
fers. Your correspondent has talent enough to 
discern truth in my arguments if he is disposed 
to take the spiritual and better side, 

Phrenologists and physiologists compare the 
brain with a galvanic battery. If brain were the 
origin of thought, the lower creation might give 
us a treatise on astronomy ; and if its size is a 
measure of power,’’ I think a calf should hold 
some footing, at least among the benefactors of 
science ! 

Pardon the deviation. The brain is compared 
with a galvanic battery: a very good compari- 
son; but a battery has an operalor, and can not act 
without his positive will, Break up the battery, 
and the operator is no more, but the man exists. 
He can make a new battery, and be again both 
the operator and the man. The battery had 
neither will nor knowledge, yet it transmitted 
both. 


c 


The soul is noc independent of the brain as 
an agent here; the brain is its vehicle and not it- 
self. In manifestations to corporeal and com- 
pound beings, the soul or spirit per se could not 
succeed (unless to a clairvoyant perhaps), nor is 
the soul and body, as a compound, successful in 
a familiar intercourse with the great assemblage 
of a higher world. The pains, penalties, and 
grossness of the connection preclude that ccstasy. 
We are not independent“ of the telegraph for 
the telegraphic transmission of thought, but we 
can think without it; yet independent“ is not the 
word. What we have positive power over, we 
don't depend upon, but will its use. The brain is 
unconscious, so is the telegraph, and so is the 
musical instrument; but the pervading, actu- 
ating, positive spirit is in man. What is in- 
dispensable” to a being in a compound state, 
under laws peculiar to that state, may not at all be 
indispensable to being under other circumstances 
in another. What is absolutely necessary for a 
compound may not altogether be necessary for its 
portions when repulsed, purged, and separated. 
The soul is a monarch. A monarch has many 
servants, and may be instructed by them all; take 
them all away, or banish him, he is not a monarch, 
buta man. His knowledge is not destroyed in 
his mind, nor can the mind be destroyed by the 
destruction of the body, nor his being by the 
separation of his servants. 

Excuse this trespass. I write very selaom, ex- 
cept to political papers; yet should I write no 
more, I hope to see “ J. McM.” among your con- 
tributors, as he makes us think, and very few 
writers do that; they like to take the softer 
food that saves chewing ; but the chewing saves 
the teeth, and the teeth help the digestive sys- 
tem, and the system makes the men. T. FENTON. 


— ——— 
BODY AND MIND. 


Tue following remarks were suggested by que- 
ries and replies in PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
April, 1565, page 104. 

Mind is alone educated or instructed of outward 
things (material characteristics) by its connection 
with the brain organization, which receives its 
impressions direct from the bodily senses. The 
mind thus stored with materials, its scope of 
thought begins, independent of the brain, by its 
own process of reasonings, deductions, and con- 
clusions, from the original impressions presented 
by the senses; which latter are wholly useless 
for these further and most essential exclusive 
operations of the mind, by which will and judg- 
ment are alone obtained. The brain is thus con- 
nected with mind by transmitting impressions of 
the senses, as the bases of its reasonings, as well 
as conveying outward manifestations of the di- 
recling will, through speech or other bodily ac- 
tion ; hence brain malformation or disorder dis- 
turbs the perfection of impressions from the sen- 
ses, and thus conveys to the mind only distorted 
images of those impressions, thus misleading the 
mind from a proper basis to form correct judg- 
ment; as well as in transmitting the behests of 
mind, the disturbed brain conveys only incohe- 
rent speech and action. In consequence, mind is 
more sane than its manifestations, through a dis- 
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ordered brain, would indicate; while its percep- 
tions can never be perfect, for correct judgment, 
80 long hs the disordered brain only conveys er- 
roneous impressions from the senses; therefore 
the mind, with such connection, is always placed 
at a two-fold disadvantage, for neither are its im- 
pressiovs correct, nor its behests properly con- 
‘veyed. 

We may now clearly see, that, though the mind 
is wholly dependent upon the animal senses for 
its materials of knowledge, the mind only is ca- 
pable of elaborating those materials by its rea- 
soning powers ; its analysis thus gives the con- 
nected knowledge of cause and effect, as well as 
abstract reasonings therefrom. Here, then, is ap- 
parent the instrumentality of the bodily senses, 
brain organization, and muscular connections to 
the requirements of the mind, as well as the after 
independent master workings of that mind ; hence 
the separate capacities of the mind for elaborat- 
ing true knowledge from mere form, color, sound, 
touch, perfume, and motion, as presented by the 
senses, clearly demonstrate the independent 
existence of mind in its own world of thought, 
as it exemplifies its will in the actions of the 
body, where the senses can have no connection, 
and the brain and muscles alone obey the man- 
dates of the will. 

It follows, as a corollary, that mind, thus prov- 
ed to have an independent existence and capacity 
for thought in this life, can have no association 
in the final death of the body, but, as superior to 
it, continues to live exaltedly without it; proba- 
bly to inherit another body for the continued re- 
cognition of other fields of creation ‘ presented 
by other bodily senses, for the perpetuation and 
extension of knowledge elsewhere. Hence im- 
mortality begins with the dawn of life here; our 
temporary body, or bouse we live in, being the 
only mortal part of us. Cuas. E. TowNnsenp. 


— +i eo 


MaTERNAL Impressions. — Having for many 
years taken a deep interest in Phrenology and 
its correlative sciences, I have often thought it my 
duty to communicate the following facts to you, 
but until now have neglected to do so. They 
form one of the most remarkable illustrations of 
the law of maternal impression that have ever 
come under my notice, and possess the additional 
value of being susceptible of proof by many wit- 
nesses. l 

My wife’s parents, at the time of her birth, 
lived in a sparsely settled section of Pennsylva- 
nia. One cold, rainy day in the fall, four or five 
months previous to her birth, one of the neigh- 
bor’s little boys, who had lost his way and become 
very much benumbed and chilled, came into her 
mother’s house. He was received with much 
pity, and taking him upon her lap she rubbed 
the boy’s benumbed limbs—one of his hands being 


-gone. My wife has but one hand, and there are 


some peculiarities of structure in the arm that is 
minus the hand, which exactly correspond with 
the boy’s. I need hardly say that it is the same 
hand (the right) which is wanting in both indi- 
viduals. As both parties are living, and many 
persons can give indisputable testimony of the 
truth of what is above stated, I have deemed it 
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my duty to send the facts to you. In behalf of 
scientific progress, truly yours, H. O. H. 


——— ZR ——— — 


TAT OLDrsr MAN IN THE WorRLv.—It is claimed 
that the oldest man in the world resides in Cale- 
donia, Columbia County, Wisconsin. The name 
of the person is Joseph Crele. He was born in 
Detroit, and the record of his baptism in the Cath- 
olic church of that city shows that he is now one 
hundred and thirty-nine years old. Crele was 
married in New Orleans one hundred and nine 
years ago, whence he removed to Prairie du Chien 
while Wisconsin was yet a province of France. 
He now resides with a daughter by his third wife, 
who is over seventy years of age. The old gen- 
tleman is quite active, can walk several miles a 
day. J. A. T. 

We shonld like to have this statement authen- 
ticated.—Ep. A. P. J. 


— o- 


A SMILE. 

On, tbe strange, winning witchery of a smile! 
Tell me where is there a heart so stubborn or s0 
cold that it will not acknowledge the charm of a 
smile? Ido not mean the fawning smile of flat- 
tery, the studied smile of hypocrisy, the hollow 
smile of falsehood, the chilling smile of scorn, the 
cutting smile of rebuke, the withering smile of re- 
venge, the bitter smile of selfish triumph, the 
frozen smile of haughty pride, or the mocking 
smile of hidden sorrow ; but I mean that frank, 
trathful, soul-born smile that bursts like a ra- 
diant sunbeam over the countenance when one 
soul seeks the sympathy or communion of an- 
other? How purely beautiful or expressive the 
silent language! words are but an impudent 
mockery in its presence! How all-potent its 
powers! Itbids the drooping spirit rise and soar 
upon the pinions of its own reawakened melody,» 
drives the lurking phantoms of doubt and jeal- 
ousy from the clouded mind and fills it with the 
cheering light of hope, and tells joy to sing 
again! Such a smile blessed memory brings me 
now. It rested upon my pathway for one mo- 
ment like heaven’s choicest rays! The face from 
which it shone was a very plain one, yet at that 
moment it seemed an angel’s. I never met an- 
other smile like that! Memory's loveliest trea- 
sures may fade—that one smile must ever retain 
its heaven-lighted beauty. Often when I turn 
brain-weary with the ceaseless toil of thought, or 
heartsick of the world, its hollow homilies, ita 
soulless mockeries, or longing for one ray of 
youth, that one smile in all its pure beauty comes 
before me and bids me “ be reconciled to human 
nature.” There is character, too, in a smile. I 
care not what may be the countenance—let me 
see its natural smile, and I will tell you of the 
soul it reveals or masks. Every kind, truthful 


smile is a ray lent us from the brightness of 
our spirit-home, by which we may lighten the 
dark places or dispel the clouds which arise 
along the way of our fellow-travelers. They 
cost nothing, and I would that in this world 
of weariness and mourning there might be many 
L. 8. 


more such smiles. 
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Poetry. 


Poetry is itself a thing of God ; 
He made bis propheta poets, and the more 
We feel of porsie do we become 

A Like God in lovs and power.—Badley. 


ODE TO A RIVER. 


(THE ELKHART.) 
BY REV. EDEN Z. LATTA. 


Hatz, beauteous stream ! thy praise I fondly sing! 
For thou art well deserving of my strain ; 
Thou art to me a strange and fairy thing; 
But whence thou art, I may inquire in vain. 


I never drank from out thy fountain epring ; 

I know not where thy sparkling waters rise ; 
But yet I love thy constant murmuring, 

And gazing on thee, feast my eager eyes. 


Calm is thy breast, thy winding way obscure ; 
No works of art thy native beauties hide; 
The rich may shun thee; but the humble poor, 

A eure retreat from avarice and pride 


May find beneath the willows on tby shore, 
Which, bending o’er thee, as above the grave 

The mourner bends, sigh to thy panting roar, 
And breathe adieu to each succeeding wave. 


Glide on; glide on; ay, speed thy waters fast, 
Till they shall pass TtAo the shining sea; 

And seo may I, like thee, bright atream, at last 
Be launched into a bright eternitz. 


EG 
OUR FALLEN BRAVE. 


Nxarn the genial Southern soll, 
Sleep our lovéd fallen brave; 
Rest they from their noble toil, 
In the quiet, peaceful gravo; 
There swectly rest our lovéd brave, 
Where no willows o’er them wave. 


There, amid bright summer's bloom, 
Bending flowers wild will wave 
O’er that spot—thine earthly tomb, 
Where thou sleepest, noble brave 
Sweetly sleep, while gently wave 
Flowers wild above your grave. 
F. A. 


ED OS 
DANGEROUS ETS. 
“Blue eyes melt; dark eyes burn.” 


Corniah Saying. 


Tux eyes that melt! the eyes that burn! 
The lips that make a lover vearn! 
These flashed on my bewildered sight, 
Like meteors of the Northern Night! 


Then said I, in my wild amaze, 

What stars be they shut greet my gaze? 
Where shal! my shivering rudder turn? 
To eyes that melt, or eyes that burn! 


Ah! safer far the darkling sea, 

Than where such perilous signals be 
To rock, and storm, and whirlwind, tarn, 
From eyes that melt, and eyes that burn! 


— —— 


I nave noticed that be who thinks every man a 
rogue is very certain to see one when he shaves 
himself, and he ought, in mercy to his neighbors, 
to surrender the rascal to justice. 

THe freedom of a people is in less danger of 
being suddenly devoured than of being nibbled 
away. 

NEVER associate with a person that doesn’t pay 
his debts. If a fellow won't pay, his company 
won't. 
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RICHARD COBDEN AS AN ORATOR. 


Speakine of Mr. Cobden’s political career, the 
London Morning Star thus characterizes his ora- 
torial efforts : 


His style as a public speaker was character- 
istic of his nature. No one ever commanded 
more thoroughly the ear of the House of Com- 
mons. Not Fox, whose eloquence was described 
as rolling and resistless as the waves of the At- 
lantic ; not Chatham’s majestic elocutionary 
stage-play ; not Pitt's silver voice and balanced 
declamation ; not O'Connell's thrilling periods; 
not Brougham's impassioned rhetoric ever exer- 
cised a more perfect control over the attention 
of the most critical of all public assemblies than 
did the unpretending Saxon style which Sir 
Robert Peel so admirably described as the un- 
adorned eloquence of Richard Cobden. So 
luminous was the natural arrangement of the 
argument, so admirably appropriate was every 
phrase, so subtle was the force which pierced 
through the weakness of opposing sophistry, so 
thoroughly had the speaker mastered his whole 
subject, and, above all, so evident was the 
sincerity with which he gave himself up to his 
task, that no prejudice of partisanship, no alarm 
of interests believing themselves imperiled, 
could ever prevent opponents from listening with 
delight to the great orator who dispensed with 
all the stock arts of rhetoric. Yet Mr. Cobden’s 
genius, utterly unsurpassed as it was in the 
political life of our day, was assuredly not his 
greatest quality. They who knew him best, who 
looked into his pure and open heart, who could 
appreciate his noble, manly, fearless nature, who 
saw how entirely devoted he was to the good of 
his country and the service of his kind, know 
too well to require any assurance from us how fit 
he may be held to stand before posterity as the 
type and the ideal of an English patriot. 

‘t Mr. Gobden’s patriotism was of no narrow 
kind; if he }oved his own country best. he loved 
scarcely less to help other peoples on the way of 
progress. The world has not hitherto shown it- 
self ungrateful to him ; and is not likely to prove 
itself heedless of his loss. In Frenet, in. Ger- 
many, in Italy, in Spain, in America, in India, 
men will mourn for him as for a lost friend and 
leader. England has been well served by her 
greatest sons. She can boast of citizens as 
patriotic and as devoted as any ever known in 
the older days which men sometimes deem most 
heroic. But she never had a son more faithful 
to her best interests than the one whom she has 
just lost. No personal ambition ever urged him 
on; the mere restlessness of energy and genius 
did not impel him; rewards were for bim abso- 
lutely without temptation; rivalrics he never 
knew; jealousy he never felt. His life was 
given to the service of his country and of 
humanity ; his too early death consecrates his 
labors and can not lessen his renown.” 


— e —— 


SaLA, the sanctimonious correspondent of the 
low London Telegraph, mourns that the Christian 
religion in America is a dead failure. So the 
poor, guzzling inebriate looks with pity on the 
temperate water-drinker. Poor Sala has become 
a snob, and is a failure. 


A GERMAN thus describes an accident: Vonce, 
a long vile ago, I went intos mine abble orchard 
to climb a bear tree to get some peaches to make 
mine vrow a plump-budding mit; and when I 
gets on the tobermost branch, I vall from the low- 
ermost limb, mit von leg on both sides of the 
fence, and like to stove mine outside in.” [We 
don’t believe it.] 
Trur happiness 
Consists not in a multitude of friends, 
But in their worth and choice. 
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CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT WATER. 


THE extent to which water mingles with bodies 
apparently the most solid is very wonderful. The 
glittering opal, which beauty wears as an orna- 
ment, is only flint and water. Of every 1,200 
tons of earth which a landbolder has in bis estate, 
0 are water. The snow-capped summits of 
Snowdon and Ben Nevis have many million tons 
of water in a solidified form. In every plaster-of- 
Paris statue which an Italian carries through-our 
streets for sale, there is one pound of water to 
every four pounds of chalk. 

The air we breathe contains five grains of water 
to each cubic foot of its bulk. The potatoes and 
the turnips which are boiled for our dinner, bave, 
in their raw state, the one 75 per cent., the other 
90 per cent. of water. If a man weighing ten 
stone were squeezed flat in a hydraulic press, 
seven and a half stone of water would run out, 
and only two and a half of dry residue remain. 
A man is, chemically speaking, forty-five pounds 
of carbon and nitrogen, diffused through five and 
a half pailsful of water. 

In plants we find water thus mingling no less 
wonderfully. A sunflower evaporates one and a 
quarter pints of water a day, and a cabbage about 
the same quantity. A wheat plant exhales, in 172 
days, about 100 000 grains of water. An acre of 
growing wheat, on this calculation, draws and 
passes out abont ten tons of water per day. The 
sap of plants is the medium through which that 
mass of fluid is conveyed. It forms a delicate 


the growing plant. Timber 
stance, dyed AM aie being mixed with 
; põured over by the root of the tree. 
Dahlias are also colored by a similar process. 
[Man is composed of 90 parts of water, there 
being but ten pounds in a hundred of solid sub- 
stance. How important, then, that the liquids of 
our bodies be of good qnality! If we be filled 
with “bitters,” or other alcoholic slops; with 
tobacco, opium, etc., we can not be well. Pure 
water, pure food, and pure air make pure blood, 
healthy tissue, bone, muscle, nerve, and mind.] 


—— — 


VALUABLE “ Secrets.”—The unpleasant odor 
produced by perspiration is frequently the source 
of vexation to persons who are subject to it. 
Nothing ia simpler than to remove this odor much 
more effectually than by the application of such 
costly ungnents and perfumes as are in use. It 
is only necessary to procure some of the com- 
pound spirita of ammonia, and place abont two 
tablespoonfuls in a basin of water. Washing the 
face, hands and arms with this, leaves the skin 
as clean, sweet, and fresh as one could wish. The 
wash is perfectly barmless, and very cheap. It 
is recommended on the authority of an experi- 
enced physician. Rural New Yorker. 


[We would recommend instead of the “ com- 
pound spirits of ammonia,” a daily wash—of the 
entire body—in a quart of aqua pure, with a very 
little sapo alba. This will remove from a healtby 
human body those disagreeable odors which are 
so common to the unwashed. Changing the linen 
once a month, or bathing in a horsepond once a 
year, is not enough.] 


AMERICAN WONDERS. 


THE greatest cataract in the world is the Falls 
of Niagara, where the water from the great Up- 
per Lakes forms a river of three quarters of a 
mile in width, and then being suddenly contract- 
ed, plunges over the rocksin two columns to the 
depth of 170 feet each. 

The greatest cave in the world is the Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky, where any one can make a 
voyage on the waters of a subterrancan river, 
and catch fish without eyes. 

The greatest river in the world is the Missis- 
sippi, 4,100 miles in length. 

The largest valley in the world is the Valley 
of the Mississippi. It contains 500,000 square 


miles, and is one of the most fertile and profita- 


ble regions of the globe. 

The largest lake in the world is Lake Superior, 
which is truly an inland sea, being 430 miles 
long, and 1,000 feet deep. 

The greatest natural bridge in the world is the 
Natural Bridge over Cedar Creek in Virginia. It 
extends across a chasm 80 feet in width and 250 
feet in depth, at the bottom of which the creek 
flows. i 

The greatest mass of solid iron in the world is 
the Iron Mountain iat ae It is 350 feet 
high and two miles in circuit. 

The largest number of whale-ships in the 
world is sent out by Nantucket and New Bed- 
ford. 

The greatest grain port in the world is Chicago. 

The largest aqueduct in the world is the Croton 
Aqueduct in New York. Its length is forty miles 


and a half, and it cost twelve and a half millions 
of dollars. 

The largest deposits of anthracite coal in the 
world are in Penneylvania—tbe mines of which 
supply the market witb millions of tons annually, 
and appear to be inexhaustible. 

All these, it may be observed, are American 
“institutions.” In contemplation of them, who 
will not acknowledge that ours is a“ great coun- 
try” f 

—ů ——ͤ — 

THe Cawets—Larae PHILOPROGENTITIVENESS.— 
A Southampton paper gives this account of the 
shipping of a female camel and her young one, 
which lately arrived there, to be sent to this city 
by the Bremen mail steamer New York : 


„They were accompanied by an Arab keeper. 
By no contrivance could the elder camel be in- 
duced to cross the gangway from the dock to the 
ship. although tbe Arab tried by blows and by 
coaxing with a bag of oats to get her on board. 
The young camel—about the size of a pony, and 
covered with beautifully soft, silky hair—stuck 
to his dam. As the tide was about to ebb, the 
pilot on board the ship became impatient, and 
called out ‘Have the animals shipped.’ A num- 
ber of the German passengers on board the New 
York rushed on shore, and amid shouts of laugh- 
ter took the young camel up in their arms and 
carried him bodily on to the steamer, and the 
ship was obliged to leave the side of the dock 
immediately, leaving the she-camel behind. The 
youpg camel began to cry in the most pitiful 
manner on being separated from his dam, and 
the latter hearing the cries, moaned distressingly ; 
her eyes were moistened with tears, and her head 
was slowly and solemnly moving to and fro, 
looking for her young one. At length she was 
put into a horse box and slung on board a steam- 
tug and taken out to the New York, which waited 
in the stream for her.” 


[Jone, 


FATED—THE LEPERS. 


HERE is a statement from Rev. J. P. Newman, 
D. D., in his work From Dan to Beersheba,” 
which shows the effects of hereditary transmis- 
sion in a clear light. What “fate” can be worse 
than this? The author describes 


Tae Lepers AT JERUSALEM. - A few paces within 
the wall, and to the east of the Zion Gate, are the 
“quarters of the lepers.” Though formerly ex- 
cluded from the city, they are now suffered to 
bnild their wretched huts along the wall. In 
obedience to a law prevalent throughout the 
East, all lepers are compelled to live together in 
three colonies, and it is a coincidence no less 
singular than true, that the cities in which these 
colonies are located were the residences of three 
historic lepera: Naaman of Damascus, Gehazi of 
Nablous, and King Azariah of Jerusalem. Num- 
bering in all two hundred, those on Mount Zion 
are supported by charity. Their homes are mis- 
erable huts, low, dark, and loathsome. Allowed 
to marry only with each other, their offspring, 
when born, are usually fair, and apparently 
healthy. Retaining their health and beauty up 
to the period of puberty, the fatal disease, like a 
scrofulous spot, then makes its appearance on a 
finoget, on the nose, or on tbe cheek, and 
spreading over the system, it ultimately reaches 
some vital organ, and the unhappy victim dies. 

Preparing their evening meal, men and women 
moved with feeble step from but to hut, exchang- 
ing articles of food, and also their rude cooking 
utensils. Their garments were old and torn, 
their voices dry and busky, their faces were red, 
like a coal of fire half extinguished, their eyes 
swollen and restless, their hair was gone, their 
lips and cheeks, nose and ears, were corroded 
with ulcers, and the flesh of their hands and arms 
had been eaten away, leaving the bone red and 
bare. 

Standing afar off, as in the days of Christ, they 
stretched out their hands and begged in tones so 
piteously that none could resist their entreaties. 
In the plaintive accents of their native Arabio, 
they hailed me, “ Pilgrim, give me; for the Lord’s 
sake, give me.” Dropping a few piasters in the 
folds of their infected robes, I hastened away, 
hearing their tones of pity, and seeing their bor- 
rid forms in memory days after the spectacle had 
been withdrawn. Alas for them to whom this 
world is one great hospital, and life the vestibule 
of the grave! 


— —ͤ— 

How Col. uuxnus Looxep.—The personal appear- 
ance of Columbus was not a bad index of bis 
character. His general air expressed the author- 
ity which he knew so well how to exercise. His 
light gray eyes kindled easily at subjects of 
interest. He was tall and well made. His com- 
plexion was fair and freckled, and inclined to 
ruddy. Trouble soon turned bis light hair gray, 
and at thirty years of age it was quite white. 
Moderate in food and simple in dress, temperate 
in language, bearing himself with courteous and 


gentle gravity, religious without being a formal- 
ist, repressing his irritable temper with a lofty 
piety, e was the model of a Christian gentleman. 

he devout reference of his suocesses to Divine 
favor, with wbich be concludes the report of bis 
first voyage to the sovereigns of Castile, is highly 
characteristic of the man. 


CLERICAL Wrr.—The editor of the Independent 
newspaper, Rev. H. W. Beecher, being asked to 
give a definition of a religious newspaper, an- 
swers, The Independenti.” Now will it please 
define religion 7— Springfield Republican. 

Replies—“ It is hardiy worth while; for our 
10 does not need the definition, but the thing 
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4% I I might give a short hint ta au impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with manklud— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tella the crimes of grea’ 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he telis 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
elauder. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myeelf,”’—-De Foe, 


— — — -~ 
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“REVENGE.” 


„And they cried, Crucify Him! crucify Him!” 


Lr us take a phrenological view of 
this subject. Whence comes the spirit 
of revenge? Is it an emanation from 
the moral sentiments, the animal pas- 
sions, or the intellectual faculties? Who 
can define this word in its true signifi- 
cance, except on phrenological principles? 
Does it belong to the vocabulary of a 
true Christian? Justice is one thing, 
and it may require vengeance in its 
execution, but not revenge. Malice is 
also low, bad, wicked, and no good man 
will entertain a malicious spirit toward 
another. This would be only savage, 
and altogether inconsistent with man’s 
moral nature as expressed in Christianity. 

“Overcome evil with good,” is the 
Divine injunction; and as Christ is 
greater and better than Satan, so are 
justice and kindness greater than malice 
and revenge. 

An honest man, of the same intellec- 
tual caliber, is always, and everywhere, 
greater than a rogue, and will ultimately 
discover, out-general, and overcome him. 
Belief in the truth, that Thou, God, 
seest me,” which truth comes home to 
every mind, makes cowards of rogues, 
and gives courage to the righteous. 
The statement that “the wicked flee 
when no man pursueth, but the righte- 
ous are bold as a lion,” is based on man’s 
organization. The wicked, so far as 
they can, ignore the moral sense and 
live in the passions; while good men 
endeavor to keep the passions in subjec- 
tion to the moral sense, and thus rise 
and become superior. 

The lower nature clamors for revenge, 
and rushes into the jaws of death. The 
higher nature says, keep cool,” God 


is just,” and will punish the wicked, and 
avenge the wrong. 

It is intended by our law-makers that 
the civil law shall be in harmony with 
the Divine. But while we modify, re- 
vise, and repeal civil law, the Divine law 
is unchangeable, eternal. 

We make laws incompatible with 
justice, and they become “a dead let- 
ter,” and laws which may be deemed 
essential to-day, may be found in time 
to be not only subversive of “right,” 
but in direct conflict with the laws of 
nature and of God. Times and circum- 
stances change, and so do we. But 
God's justice and right are eternal. 
Societies form laws and constitutions 
for the better regulation and protection 
of its members. Individuals on a higher 
plane require no other restraints than 
their own religious and moral convic- 
tions; others, less favorably organized, 
without moral principles, failing to regu- 
late themselves, become subjects of re- 
straint by the civil law, and are dealt with 
according to their acts. But no civilized 
government contemplates punishing vic- 
tims through feelings of revenge.“ 
Nor should individuals entertain this 
spirit. Those who would treat in- 
humanly, by starving“ or torturing the 
victim, are little better in spirit than the 
culprit. 


— — 


“HE DIED LIKE A DOG.” 


A ¥FaLsE philosophy and a godless 
ambition have precipitated many an as- 
pirant for fame into a dishonored grave. 
These dissipated and perverted fools are 
so short-sighted, so obtuse, in a moral 
sense, that they will not see the differ- 
ence between good and evil. Or, seeing 
it, have not the courage, the manliness 
to adopt and stand by the good. Such 
creatures offset brute force against truth 
and right. They try to persuade them- 
selves that “bravado” is commendable, 
and that to be “ gamy” is to be great. 
Young men educated in the “ring,” 
where “cock fights” are made fashion- 
able, imbibe the spirit of such surround- 
ings, and regard themselves meritori- 
ous in proportion to their “ gamyness.” 
The moral and religious sense by which 
true greatness can alone be measured, is 
left out of the “reckoning.” The assas- 


sin is only a miserable coward, lacking all 
the elements of true bravery. A 

“The brave man will not deliberately 
do any injury to his fellow-man.” 

Refusing “to be taken alive,” is only 
the fear of inevitable outraged justice; 
and “dying like a dog” is the fit sequel 
to a low bad life. 


— —— 
OUR RECENT VICTORIES. 


BTV the rebellion was set on foot by a 
few bad, ambitious men, without good cause, 
and that the great body of the Southern people 
were forced into it against their will, and that 
they would be glad to return to their allegiance, 
we are disposed to disinherit and exile the 
leaders—all those who did not die in the last 
ditch’’—and grant a free pardon to such others 
as will take the oath of allegiance, and hereafter 
support the rightfully constituted authorities of 
these United States. Although many of our 
brave soldiers have been starved, tortured, and 
brutally murdered by malicious traitors, we can 
not fix the crime on the people, who were the 
unwilling tools of the leaders. God, in his 
justice, wisdom, and mercy, has seen fit to give 
us the victory, and we should now manifest to a 
fallen foe that mercy which He has shown to us. 
Let us not boast of our powers, exalt ourselves, 
nor make unseemly demonstrations. But let us 
thank God for his goodness in preserving our 
Government, and pity the poor misguided people 
who have lost their friends, their property, their 
sense of honor, their ‘‘ peculiar institution,’’ and 
their ambition for a kingdom based on slavery. 
They have lost all; we have gained all. We can 
afford to be magnanimous, and it is our duty to 
be both charitable and Christian. If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him.“ He is now in our 
power, and must accept such ‘conditions as we 
may please to offer; we would make it for his 
interest, yes, his pleasure and his pride, to come 
under the old flag and defend it. Our Southern 
brethren will probably have more respect for 
Northerners than hitherto, and with the ‘‘ bone 
of contention’’—slavery—-removed, we shall be 
more firmly reunited than ever before. Then let 
us begin the good work by kind offices, nor write 
nor speak irritating words, but do all we can to 
re-establish a proper feeling between all sections. 
Let us discountenance all sectional controversies 
and put down all treasonable demonstrations. 
Our politics must be purified, and bad men 
weeded out; we must elect to office higb minded, 
intelligent, and godly men. We can not hope to 
prosper as a nation if we permit bad men to rule. 
Think of it! our offices filled by ignorant, drunk- 
en, vulgar, babbling politicians! This was one 
cause of the present rebellion. We want godly 
men, and no others, to rule. 


— op eo 


A FIRM faith is the best theology; a good life 
the best philosophy; a clear conscience the best 
law; honesty the best policy; and temperance 
the best physic. 
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THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 


A vapvnb friend of ours from Minnesota, who 
appears to be exceedingly particular about words, 
and not insincere relative to their meaning, writes 
us: When I see quotations from that standard, 
namely, God’s Word, erroneously stated or mis- 
applied, I feel grieved, and desirous to have the 
errors corrected. In the February number of the 
Journal, in the article headed Who is to Blame” 
on page 62, you quote the following as a passage 
of Scripture, viz. : ‘Grace which is given unto all 
men to profit withal.’ I have been a student of 
the Bible for more than thirty years, and bave 
never found any such passage. If you have, I 
wish you would state where it is. There is a 
certain class of preachers who often quote the 
above passage as God’s Word, but I never heard 
one read it; and this custom gives currency to 
and encourages the belief in an erroneous doc- 
trine, viz : That all men have grace or a light 
within, which if cultivated or improved would 
lead then to heaven. There are two passages of 
Scripture in the New Testament which very likely 
give rise to the above fabrication, in which 
similar language is used, but if read to the con- 
nection you will find they refer to particular gifts 
of the church.” 

In response we remark that the passage referred 
to is 1 Cor. xii. 7, which reads: But the mani- 
festation of the Spirit is given to every man to 
profit witbal,“ which in the third verse is dis- 
tinctly stated to be the Spirit of God. In the 
fourth verse it says: Now there are diversities 
of gifts, but the same Spirit:“ in the sixth verse, 
“and there are diversities of operations, but it is 
the same God which worketh all in all.” Now if 
that Spirit of “God which worketh all in all,” is 
not grace, we do not know the meaning of the 
word. In the ninth verse we have, faith by the 
same Spirit.” Some people seem to speak of 
grace as if it were some divine catholicon, some 
essential oil of salvation, when every breath we 
draw is of God’s grace, and every scintillation of 
intellect or genius is a favor from God. “He 
made us, and not we ourselves,” we are his crea- 
tures, and all that we have and are, and hope to 
be, is of his grace or favor. If the reader will 
turn to the article referred to in the February 
number, page 62, he will find in the very para- 
graph containing the quotation complained of, 
an explanation of our meaning. It says: “God 
has so organized us, that we are able to obey his 
laws by means of the ‘grace which is given unto 
all men to profit withal,’ and he is so wise and 
so good that he will mete out to all justice with 
mercy, and the weakest and wickedest of his 
children has only to do his best with the organiza- 
tion and opportunities that he has, and God will 
supplement all that we lack and do for us in the 
line of our obedience all that we can not do for 
ourselves.” 

We believe that is good theology, and not in 
contravention of the passage we quoted; and if 
we used the word “ grace” instead of the word 
„Spirit.“ we apprehend the former to mean about 
the same thing in its connection. 

Our friend further on in bis letter says: There 


` is one otber passage I wish you would inform the 
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readers of the JournaL where you find it, viz., 
on page 42, same number of the Journal, you 


have this language: After these forms do ye.“ 


this you say was the language of Christ to his 
Apostles. I have never been able to find any 
such language of Christ.“ 

Of course our brother has read the sixth of 
Matthew, in which the manner of giving alms is 
described. We are taught in that chapter how to 
pray and how not to pray. In the sixth verse we 
ure told where to go for the purposes of prayer, 
and in the ninth verse we are given a form of 
words as follows: “ After this manner therefore 
pray ye. Our Father which art in beaven,” etc. 
If the word “ manner” is wrongly rendered 
“form,” so be it. They mean the same thing, or 
we are no judge of words. In the seventeenth 
verse we have fasting described, and the form 
and method of its proper exercise set forth. We 
think religion has suffered more from double-re- 
fined idolatry of mere phraseology than it ever 
has from open avowed infidelity or skepticism. 

A generous, broad spirit, such as the Master 
himself exhibited, lifts people above these con- 
tracted views, for bis ministry was. in a great 
measure, aimed at the superstitious notions and 
dead formalities of the Jewish church. He strove 
to convince the people that it was not in days, 
nor in ordinances, nor in ceremonials that the 
essence of religion consisted, but in the spirit; 
and when he gave us the form of the Lord’s 
Prayer, we regard it as essentially giving an out- 
line of the intrinsic spirit, simplicity, and earnest- 
ness which should characterize prayer. 

We thank our friend for his criticism. We 
ought to bave used precisely the words of the 
text, but as we care more for meaning than for 
mere words, we then fell into the perhaps too 
common habit of careless quotation ; yet we are 
perfectly satisfied that in the connection in which 
the term is used, grace means spirit, and spirit 
means grace. And tbe gifts of the church“ 
which he speaks of, do not come from the church, 
but from the Father Himeelf, and which may be 
any particular grace or favor given through 
Christ the Head of the Church.” 
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‘Like Breets LME.“ The Cork (Ireland) 
Examiner, of recent date, had the following: 


At the usual meeting of the Board of Guardians 
of Kanturk Union, held on Thursday. January 
12, the doctor’s report contained the following: 
“ An unmarried idiot, about thirty-five years of 
age, recently gave birth to an acephalous mon- 
ster, all the upper part of the brain and skull 
being deficient from a line drawn horizontally 
from the arch of the eyebrow or frontal bone, 
and extending to the lower part of the occipital 
bone or poll. The integuments lie nearly flat, 
as on a bird’s head, but in the center. granula- 
tions supply the place of skin for six inches in 
circumference, which are studded with about a 
dozen bristly hairs three inches in length. The 
male child was still-born, and much larger than 
infants usually are at birth.“ 


A likeness of such an object would be too 
horrid for exhibition, and would be justified only 
on scientific grounds, We think it only another 
fact in proof of our doctrine of hereditary de- 
scent; and that, as a rule, we may count on 
‘c like parentage, like children.” 


fortune from his life. 
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THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
WHERE TO LOOK FOR A FARM. 


In our last number we spoke in gencral terms 
of the advantages which the Southern States will 
offer to the emigrant when the pacification of 
the country shall have opened them to settle- 
ment. We referred to the fact, that even the 
old States of North and South Carolina and 
Georgia, as well as others, are still, to a large 
extent, covered with the primeval forest, and that 
the unimproved portions comprise some of the 
best lands in those States. The poorer lands are 
more easily cleared and brought into cultivation, 
and the inefficiency of slave Jabor has been such, 
that the more heavily timbered (because richer), 
lands have been left for the benefit of the 
energetic and enterprising pioneers of the New 
InnustRIAL Era which is about to be inaugurated 
there. 

A few figures will show the reader at a glance 
that, to say nothing of the confiscation and the 
voluntary exile of thousands of wealthy South- 
erncrs, there need be no lack of farms for the 
million“ in 

The land of the myrtle and vine. 


Improved Land. Unimproved Land. 
Virginia.......... 11,000,000 aeres....19,000,000 acres. 
North Carolina. . . 6,000,000 ‘ . . 17,000,000 * 

eorgia ........ ¿001,000 “t 18,000,000 “ 
Arkansas......... 1.000, 000 7,000,000 
Texas... 2,000, 000 000,000 “ 


These will serve as specimens. Now look at 
the same fact in another form. 

In 1860, Missouri—a State larger than all 
New England—had 17.54 inhabitants to the 
square mile, which was almost precisely the 
average through the South. Maryland, with 
one crowded city, reached the high figure of 
73.43, this maximum lessening down through 
the list, until the inhabitants of Texas and 
Florida shouted to their neighbors, every one 
of whom bad more than one-third of a square 
mile of territory to stretch his lordly legs in. 
Yet in so sparsely settled a State as Vermont, 
solely agricultural, and lacking a single really 
large town, there were about 35 persons to the 
mile; and this crowding reached its climax in 
Massachusetts, where 157.83 persons had but a 
mile to themselves. 

In view of these facts, one of our city dailies 
offers the following excellent advice, every word 
of which we indorse : 

“If any young man, therefore, within the 
reach of this article, is burning to come after his 
certain fortune in New York, we entreat him to 
keep away. This country is fast assimilating in 
its older portions to the condition of European 
countries, where it is continually becomiog 
harder for a beginner to wrest success and 
Classes and conditions 
are becoming settled, and barriers harder and 
harder to break are arising. If you contemplate 
coming to New York or any other crowded city, 
don’t come Fortune is in broader fields. Like 
Freedom, ber broad van seeks unplanted 
lands. Emigration is a natural law necessary 
for the perpetuation of human societies and 
political systems ; obey it. The war has opened 
the door and has shown Northern enterprise a 
new Canaan. Southward ho!’’ 
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“SBE THE OTHER SIDE.” 


Have you ever thought of what a world of ad- 
vice is contained in these few words? Hew much 
pain and injustice, how much unnecessary un- 
happiness might be avoided by attention to their 
meaning! Recollect the story of the two knights 
who, approaching each other on opposite sides of 
a burnished shield supported on a column at a 
road-crossing, exclaim in the same breath, the one 
on the beauty of this golden shield, the other on 
the excellent workmanship of this silver shield. 
This slight difference led to a warm argument, 
ending, as the story goes, in their placing each 
other “hors du combat.” A good Samaritan 
passing by restored each to consciousness, and 
leading them around the innocent occasion of 
their combat, showed them that it faced gold one 
way and silver the other, and sent them on their 
way with a very favorable impression of the 
beauty of See the other side.” 

But to me these words say more, and I imagine 
they may be remembered with advantage in a 
variety of circumstances. Briefly let me tell you 
some of the lessons. When you are sorely tempt- 
ed ; when sin presents her fairest face to lead you 
from your path, hesitate, halt, and wait till you 
can calmly contemplate “ the other side.” 

Never, when you hear one propose a work to be 
accomplished, tell him “ that is impossible ;” 
check the word on your lips. That which is to- 
day looked upon as impossible will to-morrow be 
accomplished. Yea, though twenty attempts have 
failed, discourage not another, but recollect there 
may be still another point of view—still another 
side, which, being seen, the thing is done! 

And one step farther: Are you in trouble! 
Are you poor? Do you find it hard work to get 
along, young man? Do you “earn your bread by 
the sweat of your brow?” These may not be 
misfortunes! Trouble may serve to moderate 
your over-estimation of worldly good, may turn 
youn from “the things which are seen” to the 
contemplation of “ the things which are not seen,” 
“ the things which are eternal,“ and the baptism 
of trial work out your salvation! And why com- 
plain of poverty? Study the lives of those who 
stand out in bold relief for the good they have 
done the world. How many of them have owed 
their eminence to the necessity which compelled 
them in their youth to battle with the world and 
carve a path for themselves through all obstacles. 
No, don’t complain ; but rather turn to account 
even the mountains in your path, and, you may 
rely upon it, if you do your best, you will say, Zt 
was well as it was, when years have rolled on and 
you have at length reached a point ‘from which 
you can look back and “see the other side.” 


— e 


Tas American ParenovouicaL Joon NAI. is not 
controversial in purpose, and has seldom entered 
into discussions of that character. An attack on 
Phrenology, however, in a Toronto paper, in a 
series of articles signed Philalethes,” arraying 
many of the chief objections to Phrenology, has 
seemed to justify a reply. We have accordingly 
prepared one, as full as circumstances would per- 
mit, shaping it as far as possible into a statement 
of truths rather than a mere defense or counter- 
attack, and we present it to ourreaders in another 
place, recommending it to their attention. 


DEBATING CLUBS AND MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT So- 
CIETIES are sprioging up here aud there, and when 
properly conducted will do good. Among the 
more common topics for discussion, we are glad 
to notice Phrenology and Physiognomy are fre- 
quently introduced. Our friends seem intent on 
giving these subjects the fullest ventilation, fear- 
ing nothing from the most critical examination. 
When we get the machinery of our New York in- 
stitution in working order, we shall be able to 
lend a helping hand to the managers of new soci- 
eties, and furnish copies of constitutions, by- 
laws, etc. 

— EO ——— 


Warrrp—Well- authenticated skulls or casts of 
the following northern races: Esquimaux, Green- 
landers, Laplanders, Samoiedes, Yeniseians, Yu- 
kagiris, Yakuta, Tungus, Koricks, Kamtchatkans, 
Schaktcbi, Kurilians, Aleutiang, Kenaians, Ko- 
lushes. Will not our whalemen and explorers of 
the arctic seas keep the Phrenological Cabinet 
in kind remembrance? Skulls from other nations 
and tribes will be thankfully received and faith- 
fully preserved. 

— —— 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
ASSASSINATED GOOD FRIDA T, 1865. 


Forgive them, for they know not what they do 1” 

He said, and so went shriven to his fate— 
Unknowing went, that generous heart abd trae, 

Even while he spoke, the slayer lay in wait, 

And when the morniog opened heaven's gate, 
There passed the whitest soul a nation knew, 

Henceforth all thoughts of pardon are too late; 
They in whose cause that arm its weapon drew, 

Have murdered Mercy. Now alone shall stand 
Blind Justice, with the sword unsheathed she wore. 

Hark, from the eastern to the western strand, 
The swelling thunder of the people's roar; 

What words they murmur— Fetter not her hand ! 
So let it smite, such deeds shull be no more ! 

EpuuxD C. STEDMAN. 


{The honest expressions of first impulses when the pas- 
sions have the sway; but after a sober second thought, 
when the highor attributes prevail, justice and mercy act 
together. Revenge forms no part of a great nature. ] 
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ONE OF OUR BOYS. 


Ayone the large number of young men, includ- 
ing phonographic reporters, who have graduated 
from our PHRENOLOGICAL ESTABLISHMENT and taken 
“ position” in the world, we are proud to number 
the one whose exploits are recounted in the follow- 


ing narrative, and who has already hewn out for 


himself a road to fame if not tofortune. We take 
real pleasure in calling him “One of Our Boys.” 


It was during the campaign in Western Missouri and 
Kansas, against Price. For several days previous to the 
22d of October, our forces under Gen. Deitzler had been 
driven back, day by day, by overwhelming numbers of 
the enemy; making it at the same time impossible to 
communicate with Gen. Pleasonton, who was supposed to 
be somewbere in close proximity to the rebel rear. When 
at length it became necessary to the success of the cam- 
paign that a full understanding should exist between our 
forces under Gens. Curtis and Deitzler and those under 
Gen. Pleasonton, Gen. Deiuler called for a brave man to 
make the daring attempt of passing through the enemy's 
lines, and getting some definite information of our forces 
in the rear. 


The hero for this hazardous undertaking was bund in 


the person of Mr. Danie W. BouTws 1, formerly of our 
house, but at the time we are speaking of, a discharged 
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soldier of the old 5th Kansas, and now a resident of 
Topeka, Kansas, who volunteered for the service. He 
received his instructions from Gen. Deitzler, and without 
papers or arms, dressed in the army uniform, he left head- 
quarters on the Blue River about 7 o’clock at night and 
rode to Kansas City. Leaving his horse there, he took a 
skiff and started down the river. He had proceeded but 
a few miles in this way when his skiff struck a bar and be 
was compelled to leave it fast in the mud. Making his 
way to the shore the best way he could, he now found that 
he bad reached the rebel lines and was immediately fired 
upon by one of their pickets, the bail paesing but a few 
inches from him. Carefully concealing himself in the 
bush he moved stealthily along, passed the pickets, and 
at length came to the Big Blue River which he forded, by 
first throwing in rails sufficient to bear his woight, then 
lying down on them attempted the passage. When about 
half way over he slipped off the raiis into the mud, which 
was three or four feet deep. By dint of hard work, how- 
ever, he succeeded in getting completely over. Proceed- 
ing onward, carefully avoiding all roads, and the pickets 
and guards of the enemy, at daylight he came within sight 
of the rear of Price’s army, about four miles below Inde- 
pendence. He had gone but a few miles farther when he 
was “halted” by three men with their guns drawn on 
him, whom he at first supposed to be rebels. He now 
thought it was all up“ with him, but further Investigation 
proved them to be Federal soldiers who had been cut off 
from the command the day before ia the fight with Blunt 
at the Little Blue. One of these men guided our hero 
through the country four or five miles, and took him to a 
house where he got breakfast. 

After many other adventures, Boutwell finally came 
within the Federal lines, where, meeting a soldicr, he was 
conducted to headquarters and shown into the presence 
of Gens. Pleasonton, McNeil, and Sanborn. Here he 
delivered his message and underwent a most searching 
examination and cross-examination by Gen. Pleasonton, 
who was at length fully satisfied as to the correctness of 
his statements, and determined to act upon the informa- 
tion then and there received. 

The General immediately ordered his army to advance 
on the double quick. In a few moments the roar of battle 
was heard, and Pleasonton’s irresistible cavalry charges 
on tho rebel right, left, and center sent them headlong 
toward the line of the Big Blue, and on to our brave 
militia. The fight continued for two hours after dark, 
with the loss to the revels of an entire regiment destroyed, 
together with many prisoners and three guna. 

Boutwell left Pleasonton's forces when they turned to 
go south, and supplying himself with a rebel horse, pro- 
ceeded toward Kansas City on his return to Gen. Deitz'er. 
On nis way back he captured a rebel soldier, mounted and 
armed, whom he turned over to Gen. Deitzler, his horse 
being awarded to the captor. 

Boutwell reported the result of his trip, which was com- 
municated to the generals in the field, and proved to be 
the first information our forces bad that tho rebels were 
being attacked both in the front and rear, and bad com- 
menced thcir movement south. 

The Legi+laturo of Kansas - of which State Mr. Boutwoll 
is now a citizen—in order to express their sense of the 
services rendered by him to the national cause, after 
setting forth in a preamble these services which we have 
detaiied above, proceed to Resolve, “That the thanks of 
the people of the State of Kansas are hereby tendered to 
Dante. W. Bourwe1t for the daring, heroic, and patriovic 
services by him rendered as above mentioned.” Nor is 
the above resolution of thanks the only reward which Mr. 
Boutwell received for the eminent services which be ron- 
dered to his country on this occasion. He received from 
the government of the United States the more substantial 


- acknowledgment of $1,000 in money. Mr. Boutwell was 


scrgeant-at-arms to the State Senate of Kansas at the last 
session of its Legislature. Though young, he has already 
made his mark, and will, we trust, be spared to achieve 
still further successes in his country’s cause. We con- 
gratulate Mr. B., and feel personally complimented on his 
account. “Our boys” all do well. 


—̃ñ̃ — 


Ax able physiologist has written that one fifth 
of the human body is composed of phosphorus. 
Punch remarks that this most likely accounts for 
the number of matches made. 
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THE SIAMESE TWINS AND THEIR OHILDREN. 


THE SIAMESE TWINS. 
THEIR PRESENT CONDITION.. 


(Toss of our readers who have seen these 
persons will be interested in the following state- 
ment furnished by a correspondent. We re-pro- 
duce their portraits, which were engraved for 
our use some years ago.] 

The Slamese Twins have been lost from public 
view for the last few years. It was well-known 
of them that they had married two sisters, and 
settled down near Salisbury, in North Carolina, 
on a well-stocked plantation. In addition to this, 
they have ample funds invested through their 
agent in New York. Through a North Carolina 
medical gentleman, now within our lines, we bad 
the opportunity of minute and full particulars in 
regard to them. Ever since the war began, they 
have continued to reside on their plantation, and 
lived in the same quiet and harmony as ever 
until within two years. Of course no one ever 
thought of drafting them, and their negroes pros- 
pered, except that when out of temper from any 
cause, it was apt to work itself off in striking the 
first one that came to hand, from which the best 
escape was to keep out of the way. The broth- 
ers probably never would have had any difficulty, 
but that their wives, though sisters, turned away 
their hearts, and children were the cause of this 
estrangement. 

Up to the period that each had five children, 
all prospered well enough, but one of them had 
a sixth, and this awoke envy and jealousy to such 
a degree that the two sisters, not being bound to- 
gether like the two twin brothers, would no longer 
live under the same roof, though, we believe, still 
in different houses on the same plantation. Tbe 
brothers are now, it seems, about fifty years of age, 
but one, we believe, the smaller and feebler of 
the two, looks, it is said, now fully ten years older 
tban the other. They can turn back to back or 
face to face, but that is as far as the remarkable 


c> 


bonds that unite them permits. Itis almost cer- 
tain that sbould either die, the other could not 
survive even for more than a few minutes, as 
there is an artery as large as the femoral artery 
that connects them. 

A few years since they corresponded with some 
of the leading surgical operators in London, as 
to the possibility of the umbilicus which unites 
them being cut, so that in case of the death of one, 
the life of the other might be saved. At the re- 
quest of the London surgeon, they visited that 
city, and many experiments were tried to deter- 
mine the safety of such an operation. Among 
other things, a ligature was tied firmly for a few 
minutes round the connection between them, 80 
as to prevent the circulation of blood through 
the artery. But it seemed as if each would ex- 
pire if this were longer persisted in. 

The smaller of the two fainted away and lost 
all consciousness, and there were symptoms that 
the same effect would follow to the other, but 
that the process could not be continued long 
enough without endangering the life of him who 
was first to faint. Should the smaller and feebler 
die, it might be worth while making the experi- 
ment of operating, but the prospects of prolong- 
ing the life of the other would be very small. 
Should, however, the larger and more healthy of 
the twin brothers die, there would seem absolute- 
ly no hope of saving the feebler of the two. 

From all this it is evident that though the con- 


nection between these two brothers is very re- 


markable and perfectly unique, it is yet not so 
absolute as has been usually supposed. It is said 
that their respiration and circulation are gen- 
erally synchronous in the calm state, and their 
hours of sleeping and waking, their joys and sor- 
rows, anger and pain, ideas and desires, are the 
same. They realize the idea of perfect friend- 
ship, the two being one, and each one two in 
thought and act.” As to ideas being the same, 


this is by no means more necessarily so than their 
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similar education and habits would occasion. 
Each one can hold conversation with a different 
person at the same time. One does not necessa- 
rily know, therefore, what may be communicated 
to the other, although their feelings and passions 
are generally similar, owing to the same causes 
operating upon both. Even this is not necessa- 
rily the case, éspecially, we suppose, as to the 
degrees of feeling. Since the breaking out of the 
rebellion, they have both dressed in the Confede- 
rate gray, and they are both members of the same 
church, having united with a small Baptist church 
in their neighborhood, of which they have been 
considered very worthy members, though born 
Siamese. 

[There is fhe closest general resemblance be- 
tween these twins. Born together, brought up 
together, educated together, what one has seen 
the other has also seen, and yet there is a marked 
difference in the character and disposition of the 
two. 

When exhibiting in New York, a few years ago, 
we took occasion to look in upon them frequent- 
ly, becoming quite familiar with them; and in 
return they visited our Phrenologicul Museum, 
inspecting the various caste, skulls, busts, skele- 
tons, and paintiogs with the deepest interest; and 
it was here we saw for the first time a difference 
in their dispositions clearly manifested. It was 
as follows: On being appealed to by a poor beg- 
gar for alms, one of the twins—the smaller — was 
about to hand the woman a dime, when the other 
objected and said no, rebuking the one who prof- 
ered the money, for patronizing ‘street beg- 
gary.” This circumstance led us to observe still 
more closely the comparative sizes of the organs, 
and though Benevolence is large in both, it is the 
larger in the smaller brother; while Self-Esteem, 
Firmness, and the entire side head—including 
Acquisitiveness—is larger in the larger brother ; 
hence he rules. 

On another occasion, when their hours for ex- 
hibition bad closed, they put on their hats to go 
out, and on reaching the street the question arose 
as to whether they should walk up or down 
Broadway. After a brief discussion—such as any 
one not fully decided in his own mind might hold 
with himself—the larger one decided to go up, 
whilethe smaller one wished to go down Broad- 
way. All of which satisfied us that there were 
two minds, and that each occupied its own body. 
Thus we see that, however alike the circumstan- 
ces of birth, education, and surroundings may be, 
no two persons can be exactly alike in thought, 
character, disposition, or organization ; and the 
Siamese Twins afford the very best possible illus- 
tration of the fact. 


— p —ů— 
BEAUTY. 


THxovucu universal space, where high heaven deigneth 
A gleam of presence, there bright beauty reigneth. 
GALENA. 
Sounp ADVICE.—If you would relish your food, 
labor for it; if your would enjoy your raiment, 
pay for it before you wear it; if you would sleep 
soundly, take a clean conscience to bed with you. 


Masters a little blind and servants a little deaf 
get along admirably together. 
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A KAFFIR WITCH DOCTOR. 


Taz Kaffir tribes of British Kaffraria, as well as 
those in other parts of South Africa, have a large 
body of native doctors residing among ihem, 
who exercise great influence over the people, and 
in whom all the Kaffirs are in the habit of placing 
implicit confidence for their treatment of the sick. 
The Kaffirs, indeed, are a doctor-loving people ; 
their doctors and prophets form part of the ma- 
chinery of their government, which is upheld by 
their feeling of devout and superstitious obedi- 
ence. The Kaffir doctor is therefore usually pat- 
ronized and supported by the chief of the tribe. 
The corporation or college of native practitioners 
of South Africa consists of men and women, 
some of them confine themselves to the mere prac- 
tice of medicine ; while others, not content with 
the administration of native remedies, profess to 
be able to “smell out“ the persons who have, as 
they say, bewitched the sick people. Every doc- 
tor is supposed to have been called to his profes- 
sion by a supernatural authority. It may be that 
during an illness he has acquired, or fancies he 
- has acquired, a knowledge of the medicinal prop- 
erties of some plant, the secret of which, he tells 
his friends, has been communicated to him by the 
spirits. Some of the doctors of the tribe are then 
consulted, and if it should be decided that he has 
a “call,” he goes into retirement for some time; 
during which he holds little if any intercourse 
with the world, being devoted to the acquisition 
of knowledge from the spirits. During his re- 
treat a dance is frequently held to propitiate the 
spirits on his behalf. At the end of his retreat 
the doctors assemble; the candidate for admis- 
sion as a member of the healing art is then duly 
examined, and, if he be considered qualified, the 
herb or plant, the properties of which are said to 


have been revealed to him, is cut up, boiled in | true; they have more.’ A fire was then lighted 389 Broadway, New York, U 8. A. | 


water, and poured over the head 
of the aspirant to the medical 
profession. This ceremony is 
called “ Ukupehlelewa,” and the 
doctor who performs the cere- 
mony generally gets a fee for bis 
trouble. A cow or bullock is then 
killed, in order that the doctors 
may partake of it in company. 
The Kaffir doctors believe and 
teach that all dieease is caused by 
witchcraft. The consequence is, 
that they will sometimes inflict 
cruel torture and even death upon 
the unhappy victims of this de- 
grading superstition. The follow- 
ing instance, omitting the name 
of the Kaffir chief, is told in the 
very words of an Englishman who 
witnessed the affair : 

“ When I was living at ——’s 
place, one of his councilors was 
taken sick, and —— told his peo- 
ple to go and say to Mazonda, a 
witch doctor, that he wished bim 
to ‘smell out’ the person who had 
bewitched the sick man. The doc- 
tor came, and the people were 
collected for a witch dance. We 
all formed a circle, standing close 
together. The men began by 
striking together bundles of assagais, singing 
at the same time, and throwing their bodies into 
ali sorts of contortions; while the women did 
the same, clapping their hands. 
then made his appearance; his face, one side 
of his body, and arms were painted white ; the 
ether side was painted red; a jackal’s tail stood 
out at right angles from his forehead, fastened 
round his head by a band; his arms were en- 
circled with rings of ivory; his neck, wrists, and 
ankles with rings and beads. He commenced 
by running round the circle with uplifted head 
and dilated nostrils, smelling for the person who 
had bewitched the sick man. A councilor named 
Doula, and a woman named Naguta, one of the 
wives of the sick man’s father, were accused by 
the doctor of having bewitched the sick man. 
They were instantly seized and stripped of all 
their ornaments, and reins were put around their 
necks. The doctor said that Doula had frequent- 
ly asked the sick councilor for cattle, which he 
had refused, and that Doula, out of revenge, had 
bewitched bim; and that Naguta had asked a 
bullock from the sick man in order to get the hide 
to make a kaross, which the sick man had refus- 
ed; and that on this account she also had be- 
witched him. Doula and Naguta were then beaten 
with knob-kerries about the bead and face, pro- 
ducing fearfal wounds. The victims cried out, 
‘Stop! we will show where the bewitching mat- 
ter is with which we made the man sick!” They 
only said this, however, to escape being tortured. 
They showed pieces of dry dung and various 
other substances, which they declared to be the 
materials of their witchcraft. Messengers were 
then sent to the doctor to know if it were true 
that the prisoners had given up all the bewitch- 
ing matter; to which he replied, ‘No; it is not 


The doctor 


and stones placed on it; the man Doula was 
bound down to stakes fixed in the ground, lying 
on bis back, quite naked, with bis arms extended, 
and hot stones were placed over bis chest and 
belly, as well as along the inside of his arms and 
thighs. Naguta, the woman, was treated in the 
same manner ; and both, after being thus cruelly 
tortured, were tied to a tree by the necks and 
there beaten to death with knob-kerries.“ 

The foregoing portrait of one of these Kaffir 
medical gentleman is from a photograph sent to 
the Illustrated London News by Mr. L. D. Mun- 
day, and with the account which accompanies it 
may be considered entirely trustworthy. The 
physiognomy is a strongly marked one, and the 
head indicates intelligence, shrewdness, craft, 
superstition, and cruelty. 


— — — 


A Canpip OrmIOB.— A certain green customer, 
who was a stranger to mirrors, and who stepped 
into the cabin of one of our ocean steamers, stop- 
ping in front of a large pier glass which he took 
for a door, said: 

„I say, mister, when does this here boat start ?’’ 

Getting no reply from the dumb reflection be- 
fore him, he again repeated: 

“ I say, mister, when does this here boat start!“ 

Incensed at the still silent figure, he broke out : 

“Go to thunder! you darned sassafras-colored 
block-headed bull-calf; you don’t look as though 
you knew much anyhow.” 


Tue saying of a White Mountain stage-driver 
to a New Yorker sitting with him—‘'I s’ pose if I 
went to York, I should geawk round just as your 
folks do up here’’—is not bad. 
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SMITH IS PATENT POWER ACCUMULATOR. 


Patent Office Department. 


The rauge of meehauleal invention le a true Index of human progres”. 


IMPROVED POWER ACCUMULATOR. 


Tue idea of harnessing the winds for man's use by 
means of windmills is of no recent date. It would be 
singular if the immense power that sweeps over hill and 
plain were allowed to pass by unnoticed. But so incon- 
stant and variable in their force are the breezes, that ex- 
cept few purposes where steudy power was not required, 
windmills have not proved satisfactory. It bas often been 
said, that could the power that could be aceumuluu, d by a 
windmill be retained for use after the wind had subsided, 
an end would be obtained that would be of much value 
and convenience. 

Among those who searched for the desired end is Mr. 
Robert L. Smith, of Stockport, Columbia County, N. Y. 
After much thought on the subject be completed an inven- 
tion, for which letters patent of the United States were 
granted bim on the 20th of December, 1864, and of which 
we herewith give an illustrative engraving. This he calls 
& powcr accumulator; the machine isso arranged, that 
when power is not desired to be applied, or when the wind 
is so atrong as to give more power than is necessary, the 
surplus is used to raiso a heavy weight, which on being 
detached gives off in its descent the power which was ne- 
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cessary to raise it to what js known as the Power Machine, 
the force of which is capable of running light machinery 
for some time. 

Tho whole arrangement is easily fitted up in any bulld- 
ing, occupies but little room, the power- machine being 
only about two feet square and four feet high, is self-op- 
erative and requires no more care to run it than to throw 
off the friction brake when it is desired to run, and to throw 
it on again when desired to stop. This accumulating wind 
power is designed especially for the farmer, the dairyman, 
or for household purposes, such as driving churns, wash- 
ing machines, and other light machinery. The power of 
this machine is not limited, depending, as it does, very 
much on the size of the wind-wheel—the power apparatus 
5 of weight used, and the length of its fall. 


— ipo — — 


Errect or VEGETATION ON THE RAIN FATLII.— In 
the notes of the month's science and art in Chambers’ 
Journal, it is remarked that the news of the cinchona 
plantations is most encouraging. There are nearly 360,000 
plants in the Neligerries, 8,000 in the slopes of the Hima- 
Jaya, and 22,000 in Ceylon—all yielding a satisfactory 
quantity of bark. Asis well known, Kew had a share in 
the work of transplanting the cinchona from Peru to 
India. It has been lately raising young cork trees, which 
are to be sent in glazed cases to South Australia, where 
the coloolul government intends to form plantations of that 
usefal tree. The island of Ascension, once bare and 
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desert, has been planted from Kew with trees, sbrabs, and 
grass, all of which thrive, and under the influence of 
which the climate of the island ls much ameliorated, This 
reminds us that since the growth of the trees planted in 
Lower Egypt, light showers of rain bave fallon—a phe- 
nomenon never before witnessed in that country by even 
the oldest inhabitant. 


0 


HOw TO SWIM. 


We have a little book entitled Tos Swrawer’s GUIDE, 
illustrated with several engravings, showing all the at- 
titudes” in learning this useful, 
healthful, and interesting art. 
Besides these, it contains those 
most sensible Hinrs to Swin- 
uus, by Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 
Alro the effects of bathing on health; times and places 
for swimming; alus in learning to swim; the cramp; en- 
tering the water; striking out; diving or plunging ; swim- 
ming in deep water; treading water; thrusting; floating; 
artificial aids; swimming under water; dog-fashion ; on 
the back, etc. With remarks on the causes of drowning ; 
how to save persons from drowning; resuscitating the 
drowned ; and all that is necessary for a person to know, 
preparatory to leaping Into river, lake, or sea. The little 
‘‘Swimmer’s Guide” is sent by post for 20 cents. Adress 
this office. 


— —U— — 


A NATURAL Currosity.—A natural curiosity, 
which completely puzzles naturalists and geologists, is 
now in posseasion of Isaac 8. Josephi, the wholesale jew- 
eler on Washington Street, San Francisco. It is an irreg- 
ular hexagonal quartz crystal, about one inch in diameter 
and two inches in length, pointed et one end and broken 
squarely off at the base. Within the body of the crystal, 
rising from the base like a miniatare mountain, and occue 
pying about half the entire length of the stone, is a mass of 
beautifully crystallized gold, silver, and copper, each metal 
distinctly defined, and ail embedded in the stone—which 
fe as clear as glass—in exactly the style of the flowers and 
other objects in a glass paper-weight. This curious spece 
imen of the handiwork of nature, when in an eccentric tono 
of mind, was found by a miner at Gold Gulch, Calaveras 
County, some four years ago, and has been carried round 
in hia pocket ever since, until some two months ago, when 
it was purchased by the superintendent of a copper mine 
and sent to the present possessor as a curiosity. Geolo- 
gists who have examined it declare that nothing of the 
kind has ever been seen or heard of before, and are ut- 
terly at a loss to account for its formation. 


Asout Borrrxa . A striking evidence of the 
slownass with which knowledge {a diffused, ls furnished by 
the frequent occurrence, in receipts for cooking, of di- 
rections to boil slowly or to boll rapidly for some specified 
length of dme. It should at this day be known that any- 
thing will cook just as quickly in water boiling as slowly 
as possible, as it will in water boiling with the greatest 
fury. Water, under the pressure of the atmosphere and at 
the level of tho een, boils at 2120 Fahr. ; and as long as it is 
open to the alr, no fire, however fierce, will beat it a single 
degree above this temperature. If we close the veesel, 
however, with an air-tight cover, so as to increase the 
pressure upon the surface of the liquid, we may heat it to 
eny degree whatever. But as the pressure Increases with 
the temperature, the strength of the boiler must be in- 


ercased in the same proporilon. On the other hand, if the 
pressure of the a'r on the u face of the water is dimin- 
ished by raising the vessel above the surface of the earth, 
tha water will boil at a lower temperature than 2120 
Fahr. It takes longer to boll potatoes on the top of u 
mountain than at its base. In sugar refineries it is de- 
sirable to boil down the sirup at a low temperature, in or- 
der to avoid burning the sugar. Tois ls effected by 
putting the sirnp into an air-tight boiler and draining 
out a portion of the air from the space above the sirup by 
means of an nir- pump worked by asteam-engine. Such a 
boiler is called a vacuum-pzap, and is used in many other 
operations besides the refining of sugar.” 


Tne LADIES Like 1t.—The New Magic Skirt, 
invented by a lady, is the most flexible, ylelding, and 
accommodating of anyihing of the kind yet introduc- 
ed. It is described in advertisement, and our ladies pro- 
nounce it “just the thing.” 
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Xiteratg Hotices. 


[42 works noticed in Toe PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed.) 


Tue CORRELATION AND CONSERVATION OF 
Forces; a Series of Expositions. By Prof. Grove, Prof. 
Helmholtz, Dr. Mayer. Dr. Faraday, Prof. Liebig, and 
ue Carpenter. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865. 

3. : 


It was a remark of tho learned president of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Scicnce, at its annual 
meeting last year, that the new views of the Correlation 
and Conservation of Forces constitute the greatest discov- 
ery of the preeent century ; and the remark is probably 
correct. The work before us, for collecting and introduc- 
log wbich the American public is indebted to Prof. E. L. 
Youmans, is both importunt and timely. Here we have 
the new views referred to clearly and authoritatively stated 
and set before us in a compact and convenient form. Prof. 
Youmans’ introduction is in itself a valuable feature, and 
the book, as a whole, a most valuable contribution to our 
scientific literature. 


Tuar Ip kal. Atrarnep. By Mrs. Eliza 
| a. Farnham. New York: O. M. Plumb & Co, 1855. 


` 
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This work, now first presented to the public, was pre- 
pared some years before her death by the gifted and la- 

; mented philanthropist whose name it bears on its title- 
page, but was laid eside for other and, as she believed, 
more important work. It is uow necessarily published 
tı Without the thorough revision which she would have given 
It: but the publishers have done well to issue it, and we 
dave no doubt that it will find thousands of admiring 
readers. It came to hand as we were nearly ready for 
press, and we have had no time to examine it; but know- 
ing the aathoress so well as we did, we can safely recom» 
mend her book unread. 


l 
| GOLDEN LEAVES FROM THE AMERICAN 


Ports. Gollected by John W. 8. Hows. New York: 
Bunce & Huntington. 1865. $2 75. 


A beautiful volume to look upon, aad with an internal 
correspondence not ulways found in literary wares. The 
collection is made with excellent taste, and embraces the 

| best pieces of the best writers of verse ln our country, be- 

gianing with “the first recorded poem written in Amer- 
ica” (1630), (which opens with 
„The place where we live is a wilderness wood ;”) 

—and ending with verses which the reader will recognize 

as among the contributions to recent numbers of our lead- 

ing monthly magazines. 

Parson AND PEOPLE; or Incidents in the 
Every-day Life of a Clergyman. By the Rev. Edward 
Spooner, M.A., Vicar of Heston, Middiesex. From the 
second London edition. With a preface 1 oe Ameri- 


can Clergyman. Now York: Bunce & Huntington. 
1865. 81 W. 


This has been characterized as 2 book of beauty, 
pathos, and humor,” aud it Is all that and more, and com- 
mends itself to both clergymen and laymen, as both 
thoughiful and suggestive. 


i Se ee — 


Our Far{ or Two Acres. By Harriet 
n New York: Bunce & Huntington. 1665. 
cenis. 


Although resembling in title a book published a few 
years ago, this little work is entirely new. It was con- 
tributed by the famous Miss Martineau to the London pe- 
riodical ‘* Once-a- Week.” The experiences it records are 
highly entertaining and suggestive. 
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SKIRMISHES AND SKETCHES. By Gail 

Hamilton. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1665. $2. 

This book is made up of a series of essays on all sorte 
of subjects, and some of them with titles as odd as that of 
the volume iiself, bat, like that, striking and suggestivo, 
“Skirmishée!” That is just what most of Gail Hamilton's 
writings are—pretiy sharp skirmishes, too. Her compact 
well- turned sentences go off—explode as it wero—with a 
crack like that of a rifle, or ring like the clash of a saber 
vpon steel. If somebody is not hurt, it is not the fault of 
the writer. We have not found time to read all the papers 


—~ome thirty in number—which make up this volume, but 
“Brain and Brawn,” “Glorying in the Goad,” and 
“ Drunkenness and Drinking” alone are worth the price 
of the book. 
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THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAK FAST-Ta- 

BLE. Boston: TickWor & Fields. 1°65. 81 50. 

This is the blue ond gold edition of a weli-known pro- 
duction of Dr. O. W. Holmes, whose portrait forms its 
frontispiece. It is full of quaint, witty, thoughtful, sugges- 
tive, and often poetical sayings, and is worthy of its place 
in tho ranks of Ticknor & Fields’ gilded blue books. 


New Booxs.—Among the late issues 
of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention tho followiog, all of which may be ordered 
through us, as in various ways and degrees valuabie or 
interesting: 

GOLDEN Leaves PROM THE BerrisH Poets. Uniform in 
style with “Golden Leaves from the American Poets.” 
Collected by John W. S. Hows. $2 75. 

CHEISTIAN’s Mistake. By the author of John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” 81 25. 

Tus HıLLYARS AND Tus Burtons: A Story of Two Fam- 
flies. By Henry Kingsley, author ol Geoffrey Hamlyn,” 
etc. #1 75. 

THE ANNUAL oF Sciextirio Discovery ron 1865; or, 


Yeur-Book of Facts in Science and Art, exhibiting the. 


most important Discoveries and Improvements in Me- 
cbanics, Usefal Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, As- 
tronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Ge- 
ology, Geography, Antiquities, ete., together with a list of 
recent Scientific Publications; a classified list of Patonts; 
Obituaries of eminent Scientific Men; an index of Impor- 
tant Papers in Scientific Journals, Reports, etc. Edited 
by David A. Wells, A.M. $1 75. 


New Music. — We are indebted to 
Horace Waters, 451 Broadway, New York, for The Fall 
of Richmond,” a descriptive piece for the plano by Joseph 
Ruff; and “ Richmond is Ours,” by Mrs. Parkharst, words 
by A. J. H. Duganne. 


SORGO J OURNAL AND Farm MACHINIST. 
—This journal is the only paper devoted especially to the 
Northern Cane interest. Itis the organ and medium of 
numerous practical operators who havo been engaged in 
the business since the Cane was first introduced, and con- 
tains the results of their experience and observation, to- 
gether with all the current general intelligenco upon the 
subject, both practical and scientific. Published by the 
Clark Sorgo Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $1 50 a year. 
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Questions OF ‘‘ GENERAL INTEREST” will be an- 
swered in this depatiment. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly unncered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Tour Dest Tnovenrts” solicited. 

An ORDER rox Books, JOURNALS, ete., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart. 
ment —To CorregsroxpDente—and communications for 
the Editor muat be written on BEPA BRATE slips. 


SALr.— Could we live without more salt than 
our food naturally contains? If s0, would it be better for 
us? Ans. We bave no doubt that most kinds of fvod 


contain enough of saline matter to answer the purposes of 
nature. The tiger and lion eat their meat fresh, aod 
can not be persuaded to partake of it if it bo salte i; and 
the common dog that has been compelled to eat his meat 
more or less salted, and cooked, will eagerly devour that 
which is entirely fresh in preference to other. Nativo 
grass, We presume, contains salt matter enough for the 
herbivorous animals, for not one in a hundred of wild 
cattle, deer, goats, or sheep ever eee a salt lick or salt 
spring. We know a farmer in Connecticut, and know his 
lands; in one of his pastures there seems to be in the 
grass enough of the salt element, for while his cows are 
pastured there, they will cat no salt; in another lot, at 
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a considerable distance from this, his cows will eat a little 
salt when they come home at night. He has another lot, 
from which, when his cows come, they seem greedy for 
salt, In the culture of soll, heretofore, without the proper 
rotation of crops, perhaps the saline elements bave be- 
come exliausted, and food raised on such soil doubtless 
requires some seasoning, at least the cows think so. Veg- 
etables raised on the pasture-lot, in the grass of which the 
cows think there is an abundance of salty matter, salt 
would not be necessary to render them palatable and 
wholesome. The eating of pepper, salt, and mustard, the 
predominant provokers of the disease called dyspepsia, 
is entirely artificial. No child will eat pepper or mustard 
without learning frst of hie seniors todo so. We would 
sweep every condiment from the table, except salt, and of 


that, we would advise the use of not more than one tenth . 


of what is commonly used. 


S1xn.—-Can idiots sin? How can you reconcile 
your answer to this question in your March number? 


Ana. Sin is a transgression of the law. We ask you a 
question. Can idiots or infants transgrees civil law? If 
they can, why does not the common sense of the world, 
embodied in civil law, hold them to a rigid responsibility? 


RESPONSIBILITY AGAIN.—Is a person with small 
moral organs as responsible as one with them large? 


Ans. Yes. Ho can do Afs duty as well as one who is 
more highly endowed. He that has five talents must use 
five, and he that has one has no right to bury it. 


Hocrs or SLEET.— E. A. No rule can be laid 
down that will apply to a)l cascs. Napoleon and Wesley 
took but four hours’ sleep in the twenty-four, during a 
portion of their lives ; but it by no means follows that every 
one can retain his health, strength, and mental vigor 
with ao little, nor eren that “ey might not, in the end, 
have accomplished more by giving themselves more rest. 
Probably from six to seven bours of sound aleep will be 
sufficient for you at present, if you are in perfect health, 
but we could speak more positively on a personal inter- 
view. As you live in the city, you should call at our office, 


Varicose VEIN . What is the cause of varicose 
veins, and what is the best mode of treating them? Ans. 
Varix, or a swollen state of the veins, usually those in the 
legs, rectum, etc., is caus-d by anything which tends to 
debilltate the body, undue fatigue, standing too much 
without moving about, costiveness, strains, pregnancy, 
etc. The most approved treatment is pressure, provided 
it can be properly applied. For the lower limbs an elas- 
tio stocking, if it fit properly, ls an admirable remedy. 


MEMORY . — Catcuration. — Several Correspon- 
dents. Peter M. Deshong ls dead. His method of calcu- 
lation—if he ever bad a method—was never given to the 
public. The best way to develop that faculty is to exer- 
cise it, 


Corrricnt.—There is neither legal or moral 


objection, that we know, to collecting and re-publishing ` 


articles from newspapers, published thirty or forty years 
ago, unless since revised and copyrighted. 


G. M. P —The advantage gained by the bee 
building its cells in regular hexagonal form is, there Is no 
waste room; that can be readily seen by drawing a geo- 
metrical figure. Were it bulit in any other form, as fur 
instance round, there would be immense waste room. In 
the form it is, it gives more room in the oell than any other 
would. 

Buur Eyes, Etc.—J. J. T.—We can not tell a 
person's character from such an imperfect deseription as 
you give. Send for the “Mirror of the Mind.” 


G. M. P.—Mental labor is very exhausting, 
when severe; but some persons have greater recuperative 
powers thun others, and require less sleep to restore them 
to thelr full vigor after the labors of the day. Ifyou find 
yourself perfectly rested after five and a half hours’ sleep, 
and have no desire to sleep more, that would seem to in- 
dicate that you noed no more; but the fact would constitute 
no proper rule for another person engaged in the same 
pursuits. 

Vanity comes primarily from large, active, and 
perverted Approbativenesa, 
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Near-Sicutrpxess.— What is the cause of the 
awkward infirmity of“ near-sightedness,” which appears 
80 much more frequent now than formerly? Is it a he- 
reditary complaint, and would the children of parents, 
both very short of s'x ht, be sure to inherit the defect in an 
increased degree? Would a mutual infirmity of this kind 
be any objection to marrying? Ans. It is often induced 
by reading, writing, engraving, sewing, watchmaking, or 
any other work that requires constant effort of the eyes at 
a short distance. People in cities, whose range of vision is 
for tho most part very much restricted, are more often 
near-sighted than people in the country; besides, they are 
more generally devoted to occupations that require close 
vision aud sharp eight. This tendency, like any other de- 
fect or peculiarity, is liable to be transmitted to posterity, 
and that in an exaggerated form, and a muiual infirmity of 
that sort would be a serious objection to a marriage alli- 
ance. 


Timrorry Ax Nervousness.—I am now in my 
thirtieth year, and used to be proud of my good reading ; 
at lea«t, I couid read in the best society without the least 
sign of backwardness. Now, If I was called upon to read 
an army order before any of my superiors, I would break 
down before it was half finished. In writing, I am ofien 
placed in the same predicament. I am scarcely able to 
signa pay roll without trembling ; when alone, it is difer- 
ent; also when under the Influence of liquor. It is now 
about three or four years since I am in this way, and would 
almost give anything to be cared. I have only six months 
longer to stay in the army, and if God spares my health 
aud life, expect to do some clerking afier getting home. If 
I can get ap througb 768 wise counsel, you shall be am- 
ply rewarded and kindly remembered. Ans. If you will 


stop drinking, snd come under religious influences, you 
may hope to acquire a comfortable degree of confidence. 
Do your duty, trust in God, hold up your head! While you 
conduct yourself as well as others, you will be as good. 
All men are accountable to the same great Judge. 


% PREMONITIONS” OR PRESENTIMENTS.”’ — Are 
coming events ever foreshadowed to the buman mind? 
[Prove ly often.] Whence do they arise? (Sometimes 

rom a superior or susceptible condition of the recipient ; 
sometimes, probably, from superior intelligence.) hould 
any reliance be placed in them? [It is difficult to decide 
when and how much to trust in or depend on them.) If, 
in individusl experience, premonttions or presentiments 
have come strikingly to pass in an unmistrkable manner, 
should we believe or hope that greater things based on 
like foreshadowings were to be fulfilled? [Those who are 
very susceptible in this respect should be guarded against 
accepting as normal or supernatural presentiments which 
may come only from a disordered state of the nervous sys- 
tem. Nothing seems more real than the impressions of 
him who dreams, or of him who is insane, or of bim who 
has delirium tremens.] : 


GREAT Men.—Judging from phrenological char- 
acter, which was the greatest man—in the sense of a war- 
rior — Alexander, Hannibal, Cæsar, or Napoleon? [Of 
Alexander and Hannibal we have no reliable likenesses. It 
would be d ffleult to decide between the heads of Cæsar 
and Napoleon.) Can you recommend Hydropathy to eure 
moet diseases? Will it cure fevers, or inclinations to con- 
sumption? [T.s, iu proper hands.] Does Hope extend 
through the head from one side to the other ? or is it mere- 
ly upon each side of the head alone? [It is in each heme 
isphere of the brain.] Can you give the phrenological 
character correctly from a persons photograph? If you 
can, what size is preferable—the head or the whole of the 
body? [The head and shoulders only; though if ope has 
a full-length figure or half figure, it is well to send it with 
other styles. dend to us for ihe “ Mirror of the Mind ;” 
a three-cent stamp will bring it, and tbat will tell you 
all about the subj-ct, how to have likenesses taken and 
what measurements are ii coen T in forming a correct 
opinion of temperament, constitution, health, ete.) 


Bısagor.—Your youth, repentance, and aspira- 
tions are all in your favor. Though your health, memory, 
and ſaculties may have been impaired, your case is by no 
means hopeless. The advertising “quacks” to whom 
you refer, ought to be prosecuted. _ 


Music.—O. K., Plum Creek. You can learn 
music, but you must overcome your extremhe sensitivoness. 


Axxious.— Les, you can become a minister of 
the Gospel, and, if your feelings lead you in that direction, 
try to ascertain whether it be merely ambition or a desire 
to do good; and if you flud yourself led by the best part 
of your nature and feelings, prepare yourself by the requi- 
site study and go forward. 


Local. Mreworny.—What causes persons to be- 
come deranged concerning the points of the compass, and 
what isthe remedy? Ans. Itisa disturbed condition of 


the faculty of Locality, which remembers directions. We 
knew a lady school-teacher, In 1842, who could not tell 
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the points of the compass, or the right hand from the left, 
except by belung in particular lagalities and knowing 
which was north by the relative position of certain things; 
then, thinking, as we teach in school, that the top of the 
map is north, tho right hand east, and the left hand west, 
she remembered which was the right band by recollect- 
ing on which she wore her thimble. 


SEEING WITH THE Eres SHur.—Why can I see 
colora when my eyes are closed? Ans. When one's eyes 


are closed and the hand pressed upon the eye, there is a 
swimming, dancing vision with the most beautiful and 
gorgeous combinations of colors. We have in childhood 
practiced this pressure upon the eye for the delectable 
pleasure the scenery thus produced gave us. We sup- 
pose that it is occasioned by an excitement of the optic 
nerves; but why this particular class of gorgeous forms 
should be presented, it would probably trouble the wisest 
optician to tell. When the drunkard has delirium 
tremens, be sees all sorta of beasts when his eyes are 
wide open. This is caused, of course, by some abnormal 
condition of the brain and optic nerves; and when one is 
hit on the head, he sees stars; but people would perhaps 
be troubled to give a detailed reason forit, Itis simply 
a shock to the brain and nervous system. 

CaTARRH.— What is the cause of catarrh, and if 


. will it injure the brain? Ans. Catarrh is 
the irritation and inflammation of that part of the mucous 


membrane connected with the nose. It doubtless some- 
times injures the brain. It is likely to become extended 
to the throat and lungs, producing consumption. We 
have little confidence in any kind of drug application for 
the cure of catarrh. General recuperation of the system 
will do more than any snuff or other specific application 
for the disease. Those who have the catarrh usually have 
more or less scrofula in the system, which sometimes 
makes its appearance in catarrh, swollen tonsils, quiney, 
sores in the nose, eyes, lips, and ears, and it sometimes 
appears In tubercles in the lungs, liver, and other organs. 
Those who are of scrofulous habit are more inclined to 
consumption than other persons. 


**Woutp HE wege Fartrer.’’—What will in- 
crease the vital temperament, or produce a proper d 
of embonpoinif Ans. Good, wholesome food, without 


condiments, especially without mustard or pepper, and 
plenty of sleep—ten hours, if necessary; active exercise 
in the open air, sunshine, and plenty of fruit as a part of 
each meal ; and no habits of over-working, over-thinking, 
stimulating, or dissipation of any sort to drain away the 
vitality. 


Lovety Prain Peorre.—Can a plain young 
lady awaken in the minds of gentlemen a love for her, 
and how? Ans. Let her live a true life, take care of her 


health, cherish feelings of devotion, respect, and of kind- 
ness for all, make herself worthy of the best love without 
seeking it, and she will be likely to get it. 


Coquerry.—Why is one called a coquette who 
does not wish to be one, and does not believe she is? 


Ans. Approbativeness and Secretlveness large, with not 
very much Self-Esteem, and not a broad intellect, often 
lead persons to act in a coquettish way who have no moral 
delinquency tn this respect. Many thus accused deserve 
a better name. Let her exercise dignity, avoid flattering, 
treat all plain people in the party with gentleness and 
kindness, especially the modest and retiring; be frank 
and modest toward the better classes, the desirable peo- 
ple; act the truth, and if she do not have a better name, 
she ought to. 


Wants ann Corns.—Moisten nitrate of silver 
(lunar caustic) and rub the wart or corn therewith. The 
cuticle will be blackened and killed; remove all this with 
a sharp knife, and repeat the application. There is no 
danger or pain attending the operation, and a few appli- 
cations and paringa will enable the caustic to reach the 
root of the matter. We have no recipe for removing 
moles; they are sometimes cut out, but the remedy ts 
worse than the disease. 


Frean.—Did Napoleon and Wellington ever 
know fear? Ane. If organized like other human beings, 


it is highly probable they did. For answers to your ques- 
tions concerning noses, chins, etc., see our new work on 
Physiognomy and Signs of Character. | 


(Junn, 


Anxiovs.—We would not trust them. They 
will both rob and polson you. They are simply “ quacks,” 
and all their promises to cure are falsehoods. 


C MACO, III. Does the Swedish Movement 
Cure” accomplish what is claimed forit? Ans. That de- 


pends on who makes the claim. It is‘a good agency for 


many cases. How can “language” be beet cultivated ? 
Ans. By talking and reading sloud. What businees or 


occupation is a person best fitted for whose perceptive 
and literary faculties are small” or very small,“ with 
reasoning faculties “ l»rze” or very large,” and his head 
measuring over 22} inches in circumference; is nearly 
eighteen years of age, and weighs 128 pounds, with no 
school education? Ans. It is difficult to say. It is an un- 


wieldy kind of head. Some plain trade or farming would 
answer. 


InvALIps.— We again warn the public against 
the “ No-cure-no-pay” doctors from London, Paris, or oth- 
erwhere. The “ Howard Associations,” the Cherokee” 
impostors, and the entire brood of quacks who advertise 
Manhood Bestoratives, French Preventives for Shattered 
Constitutions, Essence of Life, The Young Man’s Friend, 
Advice to Ladies, To Indiscreet Young Men, Nervous De- 
bility, etc., are one and all base ewindles, used only to get 
money. The victims come to us daily imploring advice, 
and begging us to expose the villains who first rob and 
then poison their victims. These quacks sell worthless 
compounds, charging from $10 to 950 for that which coats 
them perbaps less than a cent on a dollar. These“ rem- 
edles“ are sent by post or exprees, and the poor, cred- 
ulous victims swallow them, in the vain hope of obtaining 
relief. Of all the wicked delusions in the world, those 
which trifle with life and health are among the worst. 
We can do no more than to warn our readers to be on 
their guard. 

A Horrow Forenrap.— What does a hollow in 
the forehead just above the root of the nose indicate ? 
Ane, Sometimes a wrinkle in the sealp shows a depression 
at that polat. There sre sometimes two bony ridges on 
each side, which make the middle seem depressed; and 
sometimes there is an absolute depression, which in- 
dicates a want of the organ of Individuality or disposition 
to notice and remember things. 


Drawina anp Parntina.— Chapman’s American 
Drawing Book ($5) and Ruskin’s Elements of Draw- 
ing (81 50) are, we think, the best books for beginners. 


Instincr AxD RRASON.— F. L. S. Re-state your 
questions in a more definite form, and we will consider 
them. Our May number was stereotyped before your 
note reached us. We generally go to press nearly a 
month in advance of date. We take our own time to an- 
awer questions through the Jou zwai. We may furnish 
thoughte, but can not furnish brains to comprehend or 
understand them. If you expect to find perfect con- 
sistency among all the articles published in this JOURNAL, 
you wiil be very much disappointed. Show us a con- 


sistent man and we will show you a perfect man. A fool 
may ask more questions than a wise man can answer. 
You place us under obligations bykeeping a sharp eye on 
us and holding us to our doctrines. ike the rest of 
mankind, phrenologists require watching. The 
better than they ought to be. 
statements with allowances. 


A. B. C.— Tour jealousy, probably, arises from 
too much Approbativeness, Cautlousness, and Amative- 
ness, too little Self-Esteem and an excitable temperament. 


— 


are no 
We should take their 


Tosacco.—Mr. Editor: Will you please inform 
me which ig the moet injurious, chewing or smoking to- 
bacco? Ihave been chewing for the past ten years, and 
for sundry reasons should like to leave it off, but I find if I 
leave off chewing I must commence smoking ; hence the 
reason for the question. Ans. We believe both smoking 


and chewing to bo very injurious to most temperaments, 
and of the two evils, can scarcely say which is worst, 
Those who chew, keep the nasty stuff always in their 
mouth except when they sleop; while those who smoke, 
do so less constantly. Our correspondent is unfortunate 
in having contracted the habit, which he is conscious in- 
jures him, but finds it so difficult to break off. The beet 
advice we can give him is to pray God to be delivered 
from the temptation, and ask for grace to overcome the 
besetting sin. 


Anxtous.—Ask Mr. Capen, 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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General Stems. 


Norice.—For the instruction of those 
who may wish to bequeath money or other property to 
the American Phrenological Society, we append the 
following 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to my executor (or executors) the sum of —— 
dollars in trast, to pay the same in —— days after my de- 
cease to the person who, when the same is payable, shall act 
as treasurer of the AMERICAN PunxxolOIOAL Soorrrry,” 
New York city, to be applied ander the direction of the 
Executive Committee of that Society, to its scientific uses 
and purposes. 

The Wil should be attested by three witnesses [in some 
States three are required, in other States only two], who 
should write sgainst their names their places of residence 
[if in cities, the street and number]. The following form 
of attestat:on will answer for every State in the Union: 
7 Ne ed, sealed, published and declared by the eaid 
us, who, at the request of the said A. B., and in hie pres- 
ence, and in the presence of cach other, have hereunto 
subscribed our names as witnesses.” 


[The act of the Legislature incorporating this Society 
was published in the May number of this JOURNAL. 
Duplicate copies may be had at this office.] 


Mn. Bocarpus, photographic artist, 
corner of Broadway and Franklin Street, le prodacing 
some of the finest work in this most beautiful art. Look 
into his galleries and behold the portraits of many of our 
well-known citizens. His rooms are clean and capacious, 
pleasantly situated, easy of access, clerks and attendants 
courteous and polite, artists who have a natural aptitude 
and the highest culture fur their work; those who sit to 
them for pictures may expect the best that can be pro- 
duced. The only objection we can name to this establish- 
ment is the fact, that it ja so crowded with fashionable 
patrons, that new comers may have to wait longer than 
they like for a chance to be photographed. 


Mr. Francis Hirst, from Hudders- 
field, England, a most worthy young man who came to 
America some two years ago, recently died of typhoid fever 
in St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. He was most kindly 
attended during his illness by his benevolent employers 
and associates, Messrs. CocHRAN & Co., of 448 Broadway. 
Mr. Hirst was buried in Greenwood Cemetery. 


Messrs. Powers, EVERETT, AND BUR- 
ROWS, Pursnorocist:.—Letters from the West bring us 
good reports-of these gentlemen. Mr. Powers has been 
lecturing the past season with success in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, and Messra. Everett and Burrows in Illinois, 
Iowa, and other States. Large audiences are said to con- 
gregate nightly, to listen attentively, and to go away in- 
structed and with a higher regard for the noble science, 
and its mission in the world of mind. We are glad to ex- 
tend the right hand of fellowship to these intelligent and 
zealous teachers. The public will discriminate between 


them and the crazy free-love impostora, who disgrace 
themeelves and the cause. We promise to do our part 
toward guarding our friends and patrons against encour- 
aging pretenders.“ The parties whose names we give 
above we have good reason to believe are not only com- 
petent phr.nologisu, but high-minded Christian gentle- 
men. We will commend only persons of this class. 


In Schenectady, N. Y., a new Phreno- 
logical Society has been formed. We shall be glad to hear 
that the professors and students of Union College are in- 
teresting themselves in the study of MAN, as well as in 
Greek and Latin. We wish the new society the beet 
suceces. l 

Correr as a Disinvectant.—The fumes of burn- 
ing coffee are powerful disinfectants. Experiments have 
been made in Paris to prove this. A quantity of meat was 
hung up in a closed room until decomposed, and then a 
chaflng-dish was introduced, aud five hundred grammes 
of coffee thrown on the fire. Ina few minutes the room 
was entirely cisaffected. In another room eulyhurcted 
hydrogen and ammonia were developed, ard ninety 
grauimes of coffee de-trnyed the smell in hulf a minute. 


It is also anid that coffee destroys the smell of musk and 
asafetida. The beet way to effect th's fumigation is to 

und the coffee in a mortar and then to strew it on a hot 
n plate, which, however, must not be red-hot. 


.] as bis last will and testament, in the presence of 
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Tun following note explains itself: Mawzrus, N. Y., 
April 9, 1865.—To B. R. Wenis, Editor Parewo.ogioaL 
Journat. My Dear Sir: Up out of the deep depths of 
my heart I must thank you for your truly valuable paper, 
I never rise from its perusal without feeling cheered, 
strengthened, and encouraged thereby. 

It has made me more a hater of sin; more a lover of 
clear-eyed truth; more a lover of the beautiful, the noble, 
the honorable, and the manly. I have more, much more 
charity for the shortcomings of men. I pity where I once 
condemned. It teaches me the truly encouraging doc- 
trine, that we can change and improve unhappy organi- 
zations ; and that if a man is born with inclinations to 
the devilish, he may, by the help of the Eternal. who is al- 
ways near to those who love him, become good and enno- 
bled ; and instead of having the bearing of a felon, he may 
become erect, and his soul will shine sweetly through bis 
scarred and worn features. God is true! The Eteroal is 
not a bungler. 

It has shown me my weak points of character, and as 
certainly it has poloted out the infallible remedy. It ex- 
plains, I think, all the actions of men. It is the founda- 
tion stone which underlies the whole of life. All the 
crimes, the peccadilloes, and the hellishnees of men are 
by its golden key dragged forth to the light and shown in 
all their hideous deformity. When the world shall come 
to understand the God-given science, if only in outline, 
there will be far less crime—more, very much more hap- 
piness in families, neighborhoods, and communities. Pa- 
rents will understand children; children will know their 
parents. Husbands will know wives—wives, husbands, 
and each will know all, instead of being strangers to each 
other, as is too often the case now. Children leave their 
parents’ roof and fireside as utter strangers to each other, 
as if they were born in Nova Scotia; and husbands and 
wives occupy the same pillow at night for years, and when 
death steps in and parts them, they each scarcely know a 
heart-beat of the other. To be sure, this is not always the 
case, but often, too often it is. 


“ Shall we ever fairly stand, 
Boul to soul and hand to hand?“ 


I am delighted that people are coming to appreciate and 
welcome the science of which you are the representative ; 
all that is needed is to show them the trath, and it is grasp- 
ed as drowning men clutch at straws. i 

In conclusion, sir, permit me to reiterate my hearty 
thanks, and I pray God will keep you, bloss you, and give 
you of bis unerring wisdom to the end of a long, well- 
spent life. Tours truly, Joux H. Tuomas. 


Publishers Department. 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—It is very de- 
sirable that those who send us questions to be answered in 
tho Joux Al should send their address, so that if we think 
it not expedient to reply in the JOURNAL, we can, if we 
think the question demands an answer, do so by mail. 


In Typrt.—Several articles intended 
for this number and already in type are reserved for our 
next. Among these are Herbert Spencer and his Works ;” 
„Modern Essenes; or Celibacy from a Shaker Stand- 
point ;” and Animals as Co-workers in Creation.” 


Look OUT FOR THE JULY NuMBER !— 
We are preparing to make the July number one of the 
best, if not the very best, ever issued. We have already 
prepared, or preparing, President Johneon ;” General 
Sherman ;” Senator Harlan; Henry C. Carey; and Vic- 
toria and Eugenie, with portraits; “ Fat and Lean Folks,” 
with Illustrations; Love and Lovers,“ by Mrs. George 
Washington Wyllys; “Immortality of Mind a neczesity 
of its Existence ;” “Our New Dictionary of Phrenology 
and Physiognomy,” continued, ete. 


A NEW Vol VME. — With the July 
number we begin the Forrr-aroonp VOL VU of the Pure- 
NOL°OICAL JOUBMAL. We can still ſarnieh back numbers 
to Ja. uary, at regular subscription prico. Those whose 
subscriptions expire with this June number should re-sub- 


scribe at once if they wish the chain unbroken. Unless 
re-ordered soon, we can not engage to complete the new 
volume. Renewals—with additions—are coming in free- 
ly and the prospects for the fature aro good. Clubs of 
from five to fifty are always joyfully received, and all co- 
workers have our warmest thanks. 


Ar “PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lire ILLUSTRATED” hafva vi emottagit aprilhaftet, och 
hinvj a till var rekommendation i numro 57.—Denna jour- 
nal Ar af sa mangfaldigt intresse, att hvarje skandinavisk 
familj skulle formera sitt huabibliauek dermed. 

ill agenter och clubbar göra vi följande propo- 
sition : Hvar och en som betalar för en argang pa vart blad 
och tillika insinder 1 dollar 50 cent, erhaller den phren- 
ologiska journalen for ett ar tillsind, hvilket Ar 50 cent 
mindre an namnde journal annars kostar.—New York 
Standtantek Post. 


In THE HosrrraL.—In one of our New 
York military hospitals a wounded soldier received from 
a philanthropic lady friend a package of reading matter, 
among which were several numbers of the PrRENOLOGI- 
OAL JOURNAL, for which he expressed his warmest thanks. 
When the resident physician came into the ward and saw 
the Journats, he exclaimed, with an oath, “ Who bronght 


` this publication here?” The poor, weak man replied, A 


lady friend,”—whose name was written on them. When 
the heartless fellow—was his name Morr ?—grabbed the 
numbers and carried them off, threatening vengeance on 
any one who should bring more to Ais hospital. Were we 
quite eure of his real name, we would give him the bene- 
fit of a gratuitous advertisement. Such an exhibition of 
petty spleen and prejudice indicates either an unfortunate 
organization or a very bad temper. 

As a contrast to this, we copy a P.8. to a letter from 
Louisville, Ky., from 8.8. G.: We read your JOURNAL 
at the hoepital with much satisfaction, and we trust with 
great improvement to our minds. 


Not Suirepv.—A lady was invited to 
subscribe for the JourNAL, but declined on the ground 
that it was “too professional.” A gentleman, who now 
takes one copy, would take two if it were devoted more 
exclusively to Ethnology. Another wants all Physiology. 
And still another prefers Physiognomy. But the great 
majority of our readers express themselves well pleased 
with both the matter and the manner of the Jovurxat. We 
aim to make it popular—sulted to the minds of the many 
rather than the few. We can not bope to suit all, but 
shall try to so conduct the JOURNAL that none who read 
it can afford to do without it. 


KENTUCKY.—THE BEAUTIFUL.—Read- 
ers will be intercated in the racy and instructive sketches 
of the Blue Grass Region, by Mra. Ketchum. Kentacky 
is one of the most beautiful States in the Union, and this 
one of ihe most charming sections of the State. It reminds 
one of the grand old parks in Engiand—stocked with mag- 
nificent onks, splendid horses, cattle, sheep, and deer. 
Thies Blue Grass Region affords perpetual pasturage of the 
nest kind, summer and winter. Read the sketches—then 
visit this natural Eden. 


Mopk or Creation.—The address of 
Charles E. Townsend, author of Mode of Creation,” in 
May number, is Locust Valley, Queens County, N. Y. 


THE ENIGMA. — The answer to the 
enigma in your April number is, A Phrenological Ex- 
amination.” OLARA CAMPBELL. 

Also answered by 8. W. M. and others. 


Our Frontispiece. — The Indiana 
True Ropublican gets off the following at our expense. 
“Our four-year-old the other day, after intently examin- 
ing the frontispiece of the PursnoLogioaL JouRNAL— 
which, as everybody knows, consists of a large picture of 
the human bead, mapped off according to the phrenol..g- 
ical system, with smaller pictures of persons, animals, ete., 
ete., in cach organ, to indicate {ts pecular function - re- 
marked that he thought “that man would have the head- 
ache, wih all them things In his head !” 

[A bright boy. He probably takes after his father.— 
Ep. A. P. J.] 
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Adbertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to thoee deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcoments 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 


— l———t½ 
K ee —. —— 


N RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE. 
258 Pacifle Street, Brooklye, L. I. 


ROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER- 
CURE, 63 and 65 Columbia BStrect, 
corner of Cranberry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This establishment is located between 
Fulton aod Wall Street Ferries, on the far- 
famed Brookivn Heights, overlooking tno 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, and is one 
of the most delightful residences for Patients 
aad Boarders that can be found, being very 
convenient of access to the business part of 
New York, and yet so situated as tv be free 
from its nolse and coufusion. 

Facilities are here afforded for a thorough 
course of hygienic treatment, which em- 
braces the use of those agencies that the 
latest investigations have proved to be the 
most efficacious, inciuding strict attention to 
diet, rest of mind and body; the European 
system of Hypraoratuy, which combines 
with the ordinary water tr-atment, judi- 
cloucly applied, the still more potent action 
of the Turgisu Batu; the Swepisu Move- 
MENT Coke, and the various ELEOTRICAL 
appliances. 

he Turxisn Baros of the Establishment 
have recently boen enlarged and improved, 
in order to accommodate the increasing de- 
mand for their benefits aud luxuries. For 
terms, eic., address, 
CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


R. JAMES BURNS, founder of the 
PaoaressivE Lisrearry, No. 1 Welling- 
ton Road, Cold Harbor Lane, Camberwe 
London, S., keeps American works in stock 
—new supplies by regular steamors. The 
trade supplied. The PaxzNOLOGIOAL JOUR- 
NAL sent post free, at 88. per annum. Sin- 
gle numbers, 10d. Address as above. 


EVERTBODT THAT CAN SING, 


should lose no time in learning all the 
Patriotic Songs contained in 


THE TRUMPET OF FREEDOM; 
which contains the Music and Words of 
about fifty of the best that have been pro- 
duced by the Rebellion: among which are: 

Battle Hymn of the Republic; How do 
ou Like h, Jefferson D. ? Rally Round the 
lag; Mount, Boys, Mount (Cavalry Sons); 
Picket Guard; Glory Hallelojah; Mother, 
When the War is over, ete. 
Bant post Pa for 50 cents, by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
839 Broadway, New York. 


Dk. JEROME KIDDER’3 GENU- 

INE 81X-CURRENT ELECTRO- 
MEDICAL APPARATUS.—The most per- 
fect in construction, and the most simple and 
133 in its operation of any ever made. 

ecommended by Professors Mott, Sillima>, 
Vanderweyde, and other leading scientific 
men. 

The FIRST PREMIUM was awarded this 
machine by tho AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
as tne only machine in the world having 
really many different quana of currents, 
and also a etrong sensational current accom- 
panied by the galvanic influence which will 
electro-piate. Send fur a descriptive circu- 
lar. Address 

DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
483 Broudway, New York. 

IREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNC- 

TUATION, designed for Letter Wri- 
ters, Authors, Privters, and Correctors of 
the Press; 
Academies, with an Appendix, containing 
rules on the use of Capitals, a list of Abbre- 
viations, Hints on the preparation of Copy, 
and on Proof- Leading. Specimen of Proof- 
sheet, etc. By John Wilson. $1 6) postpaid. 

4t FOWLER AND WE . 


Ecoxourcat HOUSEKEEPERS 


E. 
PYLE'S SALERATUS. 
PYLE'’S CREAM TARTAR. 
PYLES O. K. SOAP. 
PYLE’S BLUEING POWDER. 
Articles designed for all who want the 


best fuli weight. Sold by best Gro- 
N cors eve here. ach packa e bears the 

name JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
| New Tork. 2 
(800 — - 


— e 


OUSEKEEPERS WILL FIND AT 
49> Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas 
Hotel, the 


WORLD'S CLOTHES DRYER, 


—the same 80 extensively sold at, and in 
aid of, the great Sanitary Fairs—a machine 
they woald not part with for five times its 
cost afier using it. Many thousands have 
been sold in London. Will be set up, and 
warranted to give satisfaction. Please cull 
and examine. Circulars sent free. Address 
un above. GALE & CO. 


1\MPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE 
Salesroom, 536 Broadway, New York. 


Tuis Machine is adapted to family or man- 
ufactaring purposes; simple, durable, and 
efficient, and porfectly noiseless in its oper- 
ation; makes the lockestitch, which will 
neither rip nor ravel, and is alike on both 
sides. Agents wanted. 

T. J. M ARTHUR & CO. 


For farther information send fur descrip- 
tive circular. 


OTY’S CLOTHES WASHERS 
New Arrangement! Prices Greatly 
Reduced! Don't let the women folks wear 
themsalves out Rubbing and Twisting 
Clothes to ntecen any more. Save both the 
Clothes and the Women with these Lubor 
S vers. 


DOT T'S GREAT CLOTHES AND WOOL 
` WASHERS. 


They are the most 11 Washing Ma- 
chines, because the T and CHEAPEST. 
They are now constantly in use by hun- 
dreds, among whom ere leading editors, 
public officers, and professional men of 
Atnorica, 

Be sure to send for a free circular and 
se what those using them say. Address 
DUTY BROTHERS, Janeaville, Wiscon- 
sin, or DOTY BROTHERS, 151 Nassau 
Street, New York. 

Agents wanted everywhere. 


| MMENSE PRICES PAID FOR 


OLD BOOKS. 


100,000 Books on Hand at your price. 
10,000 Photographic Albums at our price. 
500, 00 Stereoscopic Pictures at any price. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 118 Nassau St. 


O 33 or tus PULPIT AND ROS 
TRUM contains Rav. HENRY Warp 

Beroner’s GREAT RATION AT RAIS- 
ING THE OLD FLAG OVEK FORT SUM- 
TER, April 14, 1865. Price, prepaid. 15 cta. 

No. 34 contains Hox. Grono BAN CRO T's 
ORATION, pronounced in New York, April 
25, 1865, at the OBSEQUIES OF ABBA- 
HAM LINCOLN. 

THE FUNERAL ODE, by WILLIAM CeL- 
LEN BRYANT. 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION, January 1, 1868. 

HIS LAST INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 
March 4, 1865. 

A PORTRAIT OF THE LATE PRE3I- 
DENT. Price, with portrait, 25 cents. 


THE PULPIT AND ROSTRUM, 
PAMPHLET SERIAL, 


Contains Reports of the best Sermons, Lec- 
tures, Orations, ete., etc. 


Twelve Nos., #1 (0; Single Nos., 15 Cents. 


The object of this Serial is to preserve in 
convenient form the best thoughts of our 
most gifted men, just as they come from their 
lips; thus retaining their freshness and per- 
sonality. Great f:vor has already been 
show the work. The successive numbers 
will be issued as often as D‘sco.urses worthy 
a place in the Serial can be found. Tuirty- 
five numbers have already been published. 

A list will be sent when applied for with 


and for the uso of Schools and | stump, 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 


Publishers, 180 Grand St., New York; 
512 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
$2. 


TOOLS AND INSTRUCTIONS 
complete, teaching to Solder Tin- 
ware, Lead, Copper, Brass, and Jron. Easy 
to learn, and extremely useful. Send $2, or 
pay to the Expreas when your Tools come. 
A. P. BROWN, Worcester, Mass. 


A MIRROR OF THE MIND Or, 
Your Character from Your Likeness. 
For particulars how to have pictures taken, 
send one 8-cent stamp to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 8:9 Broadway, New York. 
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Ce & JENNYS—MANUFAC- 
TURERS of Grand, Square, aud Cotiage 
Uprigus 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No. 726 Broadway, New York. 


Every Instrument warranted for Five Years. 

These instruments have now been for erv- 
eral years befure the public, and have from 
their superiority of tone, flneness of touch, 
durability and elegance of finish, drawn 
forth mauy and very flattering commenda- 
tions from a number of the most prominent 
members of the musical profession. They 
ere now Offered to the public at prices from 
25 to 3) per cent. lower than any other iu- 
eteumen's of equal qualities. The steadily 
increasing demand for these superior instru- 
ments has induced the makers to increase 
their faci: lies for manufacturing them, and 
they are now fu'ly prepared to meet the de- 
mands of all, both wholesale and retail 
customers. 

Dealers in localities whero these instru- 
menu have not yet been introduced, desi- 
ring an agency for them, will bo liberally 
dealt with. Send for a circular. 


G & SONS — MAN UFA C- 
turers of GRAND, SQUARE, and Uriaur 
NO-FORTES, 


No. 652 Broadway, New York. 


The soperlority of these Instruments has 
af late been amply demonstrated by the 
voluntary testimony of the foremost artiste 
of the day, who claim for them excellencies 
of tone and workmansbip hitherto unob- 
tained by any othor makers. 

Mr. Gottechalk’s constant use of the Naw 
Soare CHickerING GRAND P14no-Fortzes 
has severely tested their musical qualities, 
and resulted in establishing the justice of 
the re fluttering estimation in which they 
are held. 

Messers. CHICKERING & SONS are Sole 
Agents for the celebrated Alexandre Organs 
for the United States. Mar ly. 
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E & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. — MAN- 
e ufacturers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATEBIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 501 Broadway, New York. 
In addition to our main business of Puo- 


TOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS. 


Of these we have an immense assortment, 
including War Scenes, American and For- 
eign Cities and Landecapes, Groups, Statu- 
ary, etc, eie. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, 
for public or private exhibition. Our Cata- 
logue will be sent to any address on receipt 
of stamp. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


We were the first to introduce these iato 
the United States, and we manufacture im- 
mense quantities in great variety, rauging 
in price from 30 cents to $50 each. Our 
ALBUNS have the reputation of being supe- 
rior in beauty and durability to any others. 
They will be sent by mall, FrEE, on receipt 
of price. 


GR” FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. „JA 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Oor Catalogue now embraces over Five 
THOUSAND different subjects (to which addi- 
tions are continually being made), of Por- 
traits of Eminent Americans, eta., viz., about 


100 Major-Generals, | 65) Statesmen, 


200 Brig.-Generals, 130 Divines, 
275 Colonels, 125 Autbors, 
100 Lieut.-Colonels, | 40 Artista, 
250 Other Officers, 50 Prominent Wo- 
75 Navy Officers, men, 
125 Singe. 
8,000 Copies of Works of Art, 


including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Eogravings, e Statues, eto. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order Jor One Dozen Picturrs from our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 80, and sent by mail FREE. 

Photographers and others ordering goods 
C. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their order. 

Tze prices and quality of our goods 
cau not fail to satisfy. 


HE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. 

Wna: It Is, and What It Can Do. By 

WM. W. WIER, M.D. Room 28, Cooper 
Institute, New York. Price 25 cents. 
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AX EXPOSITION OF TRE SWED- 
ISH MOVEMENT-CUNE, embracing 
the History and Philosophy of this system 
of Medical Treatment, with examples of 
Single Movements, and directions for their 
use, in various forms of Chronic disease, 
forming a complete Mauual of Exercises ; 
together with a Summary of the Principles 
of General Hygiene, by Groree II. ‘Tare 
Price, post paid, $1 75 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Lor, M.D. 


AN AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 
FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 


Goop Booxs at OLD Priors. 

The paper rnd binding worth tbe money. 
6IX VOLUMES OF THA 
GENESEE FARMER, 

Nearly Two Thousand Pages, 
Over Five Hundred Engravings. 


Those acquainted with TRE GENESER Fax- 
MER will be giad to avail themselves ef this 
opportunity to secure a act of the Bound 
Volumes at rates fur Jess than they can now 
be publisbed. No Farmer, Fruit Grower, 
or Horticulturist shoald be without a ect of 
these Bound Volumes. They are invaluable 
for reference. There is scarcely a subject in 
the whole range of Agricultural and Hortie 
cultural practice that is pot treated on. They 
wiil be worth ten times their cost to any 
Farmer. 

Tae Genxsre Farmer is published in one 
of the best wheat and fruit sections in the 
United States. It is a Monthly Journal of 
82 Royal Octavo Pagen, filled with carefully 
prepared matter of great practical value to 
all engaged in the cu'tivation of the soil. 
The twelve monthly numbers are bound to- 
gether in a subssantial inanner, making a 

andsome book tbat is worth a place in any 
library. There is a complete Index tu cach 
volume. 

The volumes for the last six years (1879 
1860-1861-1862-1562-1:64) will be sent by ex- 
press for Five Dollars.) 

The volume for 1561 will be sent separate- 
ly by mail prepaid, fur 81 25. 


THE RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTI- 
CULTURAL DIRECTORY 


Is a little work of 120 pages, published at 
the commencement of each year by the edi- 
tor of the Genesee Farmer. It wus started 
in 1856, and a new volume containing en- 
tirely new matter hss been published each 
yeas. The compl- te set of cight numbers 
(1856, 57, 58. 59, 60. 01, 62, aud '63), band- 
somely bound in two volumes, will be sent 
to any address, prepaid, by mail, on receipt 
of $3 50. 

The six volumes of tho Genesee Farmer 
(for the years 59, 60, 61, 62. 63, and °64), 
and the complete set of the Rural Annual, 
handsomely bound, will be sent together by 
express for 67. Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor Gencsee Farmer 
and Rural Anuual, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW RURAL MANUALS. 


No. 1-The House. A Manual of Rural 
Architecture; or, How to Build Country 
Houses and Out-Buildings. With numer- 
ous illustrations. Tricc, 75 cente. 

No. 2—The Garden. A Manual of Prac- 
tical Horticulture; or, How to Cultivate 
Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers, Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs. Illustrated. 
Price, 75 cente. 

No. The Farm. A Manual of Prac- 
tical Agriculture ; or, How to Cultivate 
all the Field Crops, with an Essay on Farm 
Management. ice, 75 cents. 

No. 4 mestio Animals. A Manual 
of Cattle, Horse, and Sheep Husbandry ; 
or, How to Breed and Rear the various 
tenants of the Barn-yard; with a Chapter 
on Bee-Keeping. With several illusa- 
tions. 15 cents. 

New Illustrated Rural Manuals — 
The House, the Garden, the Farm, and 
Domestic Animals lu ono large volume, 
Profusely illustrated. Price, by mall post- 
paid, $2 25. 

Fruit Culture for the Million. A 
Hand-Book of Fruit Culture, being a 
guide to the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees, with description of many 
of the best and most popular varieties in 
the United States. Illustrated with nluety 
engravings. By Thomas Gregg. Price, by 
mail postpaid. $1 00. Address 

OWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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HE IMPROVED 
PHRENOLOGIOAL BUST. 


Sbowing the latest classification, aud exact 
location of the Oase ANS of the Bearn, fully 
developed, designed for Learners. In this 
Bust, all the newly discovered Organs rre 
given. It is divided so as to show each ia- 
dividoal Organ on one side; and all the 
groups — SooraL, EXECUTIVE, INTELLEO- 

Toa. and Morat—properly classified, on 
the other side. It is now extensively used 
in England. Scotland, and Ireland, and on 
the Continent of Europo, and is almost the 
wa one in use here. 

here are two sizes - the largest near the 

size of life—is sold at $150. The smaller. 

which is not more than six inches high. and 

may be carried in the pocket, Is only 75 cts. 

Muy he had of Bontsellers and Druggists, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

8S9 Broadway, New York. 


If sent by express, 25 cents extra for box 
to pack it. 


and of 


A Daily Journal thus describes the larger 
Bust: A beautiful Cast, made of Plaster of 
Paria, the size of a human head, on which 
the location of the Phrenological Organs is 
represented, with all the divisions and clas- 
s'fications, bas just been made by Messrs. 
Fow ier & WEIL, 889 Broadway. Those 
who cen not obtain the services of a professor 
to teach them, may learn from this approved 
model Head and The Illustrated Self- In- 

/  tructor” the exact location and fanction of 
all the Organs of the Braio. 


J FESE PORTRAITS. 

Lecturers and otbers may now obtain 
Portratts, the ez of tire, suitable for 
framing, of the following distinguished per- 
eonages, at prices annexed— 


Wai COLORED. e506 
ashing ton 
Lincoln’ Usa edie E eaaeunie 2 00 
Daniel Webster 2 00 
Henry Claů sss ec ences 2 00 
| Andrew Jackson e 2 00 
i PLAIN. 
Bhakspeare...... ..oessssssessso . . . 81 50 
Stephen A. Douglas. . 1 50 
Millard Fillmore . . 1 50 
James Buchanen e 1 50 
John C. Freu sone. 1 50 
May be sent by express to any place desired. 
Orders should be addressed to Messrs. 
Fow.er anp WELLS, 899 Broadway, N. Y. 
(THE USEFUL AND THE BEAU- 
TIFUL COMBINED. Besides Books, 
Albums, Pictures, etc., Messrs. FOWLER 


AND WELLS, 
Busts of different sizes: Psyche, Sabina, 
Apol'o, Diana. Flora, Clytia, Shakspeare, 

ihon, Scott, Burns, Byron, Plato, Homer, 
Virgil, Socrates, Raphael, Schiller, Gosthe, 
Washington, Webster, Franklin, ete. Snit- 
able for the library, reading-room, public 
hall, or drawing-room. 


Broadway, N. Y., have 


HRENOLOGY AT HOME. 


koe 
| “THE STUDENT'S SET.” 
l How can I learn Phrenology? What 
į books are best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- 
out a teacher? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
! 
) 
| 


wo may sav in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works on the subject, 
with a Bust, showing the exact location of 
all the phrenological organs, with such illus- 
trations and definitions ss to make the study 
simple and plain without the ald of a teacher. 
The cost for this “Srupent’s Ser,” which 
embraces ail that is requisite, is only $10. It 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mall—to any part of the 
Orders shonld be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


world. 


“ T)OOKS BY RETURN MAIL. ANV 
: T Book, Mao, uae, Porman Album, 
‘ agazine, or Paper, sent “dy return post,” 
: gt Pablishers’ Prices. All works on Pho- 

nography, Hydropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, 

Mechanics, Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Ency- 

clopedias, and on the Natural Sciences. Ad- 

dress Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

Publishers, 3-9 Broadway, New York. 

nts wanted. 
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THE HYGEIAN HOME. 


A. B. SMITH, M.D., Proprietor. 


R. T. TRALL, M.D., Consulting Physician. 

The Hygeian Home is pleasantly situated 
on the enstern slope of 
one and a half miles from the Wernersville 
Station, on the Lebanon Valley Railroad. 
and is easy of access by railroad from all 
parts of the United States. The climate fs 
mild and pleasant. The scenery is truly 


grand: Dr. Weeder says, “ It surpasses any- 


thing I have ever seen ia Europe or Ameri. 
ca.” Hon. Judge Jones guys that lan 
can not describe lis grandeur. Hon. Judge 
Strong says the air and scenery are as 


fine as any in America. Hon. Judge Wood- 
ward says. I can not conceive of anything 


more beautiful in scenery than that from 
our door.” ‘Tbe walks are dry and clean. 
be mountalu air is pure and bracing, The 
bathing facilities can not be surpassed. The 
water is not only soft, but absolutely pure, 
and the physicians, Dr. A. Smith, Mrs. Dr. 
C. Smito, and Miss Dr. P. Draper, have had 
great experience and success in heallng the 
sick. They pay especial att-ntion to giving 
the Swedish Movements and light Gymnas- 
tics, with ell these natural advantages. The 
Hygeian Home stands pre-eminently supe- 
rior as a health Institution to any other aim- 
ilar establishment in America. Thus all 
who place themselves under our care, may 
fee) assured of all that professional skill and 
personal kindness can accomplish, to aid 
them in the recovery of healtb. Terms 
moderate. Send for our circular. Addreas 
ail letters to A. SMITH, M.D., 
Wernersville, Berks County, Pa. 


OURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THR 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY 1, 1865. 
Net Assets, January 1, 1864. ... 81, 478, 968 59 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 
For Premiums, extra Pre- 


miums, ele... 978, 584 02 
$2,452,502 61 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by death on Poll- 


cies, Dividends, Be-insur- 
BUCO. ee 8 461,277 88 
$1,991,225 23 


Cash in Bank and on Hand, 
Bonde and Mortgages, Real 
Estate, etc. $1,991,925 28 


From tho great success of this company, 
they are enabled to offer superior advanta- 
gea to policy holders. 

Life policies are lesued, payable in annual, 
or in one, five, or ten annus], inetallments; 
also, non-forfeiture endowment policies, pay- 
able in ten annual payments, which ore paid 
at death, or on vrriving at any particular 
age. Life fosurance, as an investment, has 
no superior. as it has saved millinns of dol- 
jars to the insured, and thousands of fami- 
les from ruin Dividends are paid to poli- 
cy-holders, thus enabling them to continue 
their policies, if otherwise unable to do 80. 

This favorable feature has been the means 
of saving many policies that would bave 
been forfeited for want of means to continue 
them, and in several instances families, once 
wealthy, have thus been saved from utter 
rum. 

HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, roa 
J. 8. HALSEY, Assistant Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
Abraw DuBois, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
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SEWING MACHINES. — Our arrange- 
K) ments with the Manufacturers of all the 
best Sewing Machines in use, including 
Wheeler & Wilson's, Grover & Baker's, Em- 
pire, Weed's, Wilcox & Gibbs’, enable us to 
furnish Machines at their lowest prices. 
Parties desiring to purchase will find it to 
their advantage to give us a call. Or they 
can address by letter, 

FOWLER AND WELLS 
8S9 Broadway, New York. 


c6 EAVEN AND ITS WONDERS; 

The World of Spirits, and Heli 
from Things Seen and Heard by Emanue 
Swedenborg,” is mailed, prepaid, for $1 25, 
by Rev. J. P. STEWART, Cooper Institute, 
New York. Discount to Dealers. 


usbion Mountain, 
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PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC | MASONIC BOOKS. 
BOOKS. TEXT-BOOK OF MASONIC JURIS- 

Any of the following Books will be AUDEN ed 5 the Laws 
Staten, al the price uind Of ne United | MANUAL OF THE LODGE; or 
: : Monitorial Instructions. 


Elements of Chemistry, by M. V. Reg- 
nault, translated trom the French by T. 
Forrest Betton, M.D.. and illustrated with 
nearly T00 engravings. Jo two volumes, 
8vo., cloth, comprising nearly 1,500 pages. 
Price, 12 00. 

The È 


BOOK OF THE CHAPTER; or In- 
structions in the Degrees of Mark. 
Past and Most Excellent Master and 
Royal Aren eees 17 

THE FREEMASON'S MONITOR .. 1 50 

THE ORIGIN AND EABLY HISTO- 


neyclopedia of Chemistry, 
Practical and Tneoret'cal, embracing its WIRE NN T ROOK N A 98 
application to the Arts, Metallurgy. Min- | DIGEST OF MASONIC LAWS...... 2 25 


FAMILIAR TREATISE on the 
Principies of Practice of Masonic 
Jurispruden e 1 
BOOK OF THE COMMANDERY 
containing a List of the Orders of 


eralogy, Geology, Medicine, and Phar- A 
a 


macy. ; 
Workshop Companion. For Tin, Sheet 
Iron, and Copperplate Workers, With 
over 100 illustrationa. 98 00. 
The Elements of Mechanical Phys- 


ics. Namerous Engravings. In one ISO NI Knighthood... | ..... g 75 
volume. $2 50. MORGAN ON MASONRY .......... 60 


Practical Rules for the Proportion of THE CONSTITUTION, HISTORY, 


Modern Engines and Bollers, for Land and Laws, Charges, Orders, Regolations, 
The Art of Hodna Se r, Crystalliz- and Usages e 
e 9 
ine. Lorenso mee “Cs l Gum sons, By Anderson, 172333. 5 00 
Goods. and other processes for Confection- HE NEW YORKEB—A COM- 


ery. $2 50. 
The Malne Steam- Engine. By Thos. 
J. Maine. With numerous Illustrations. 


$6 00. 
On Hent and Steam, embracing new 
views of Vaporization, Condensation, and 


pleta Weekly Mirror of the World— 
will contain the choicest Literary Belec- 
tions, Original Stories, Original Romances, 
Readable Editorials, Original Poems, and 
other novelties. 


Explosions. By Chas. W. wiii., Ji- TERMS—[Invariably in Advance, 

ustrate by numerons engravin 25 00. me 

The Indicator and D5 vnmoniecter, mnie . H o Poe a 
with their application to the Steam- En- Four „F ˙ĩ aS 6 00 06 
gine, 82 00. Eigat eiasacs 11 00 i 


The MHet:-l Worker’s Assistant, with 
592 engravings, illustrating every branch 
af the subject. In one volume, 652 pages. 


88 00. 

Manual of Social Selence, being a 
condensation of tho “ Principles of Social 
Science” of H. C. Carey, LL.D. Price, 
$2 50. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 


Postmasters and others 

who get up clubs, can 

can afterward add sin- 

gle copies, at. “ 

Tne pariies who send us 811 for a clab of 
eight copies (all to be sent to one address), 
will be entitled to a copy free. 

C. MATHEWS, Proprietor. 
105 Fulton Street, New York. 
Srroimmen Nuuszus will be sent to all 


applicants for Five Cents in tage cure 
FRENCH ALBUMS. 1155 on. 
Album, (Turkey), 50 cards. $4 00 
Do. do. 30 “ clasp, extra, 3 00 NEW YORK NORMAL INSTI- 
Do. in great variety, holding from 10 to TUTE FOR PHYSICAL EDUOA- 


800, at 75 cents to $20 00. Prepaid by post. | TION. A Normal! Class for the preparation 


of Teachers in the new system of Light 


GOOD BOOKS. Gymnastics invented by Dr. Dio Lewis, will 
Jefferson’s Manual of Parliament= | open at 
ary Practice. $1 25. Mrs. PLunn's ACADEMY or Pirrsioat CUL- 


TURR, No. £9 West lith St., New York, 


On Thursday, July 6, 1865, to continue 
ten weeks. 

Mra. Plumb has engaged to assist her in 
conducting the class, Mr. E. S. Holt, late 
leading Teacher of Dr. Lewis’ Normal In- 
aiitute, Boston. 

Vocal Gymnastics and Elocution in charge 
of Prof. C. P. Bronson, A.M., M.D. Lectures 
by Dr. Dio Lewis, and eminent medical men 
of New York. 

The Course of Instruction will not only 
qualify those pursuing it, both men aod wo- 


Willis’ Poems, with a new portrait on 

steel, blue and gold. $2 00. 

10,006 Wonderful Things. 21 75. 

Lorenzo Dow’s Complete Works. 
$3 00. 

Young Men of America. 60 cents. 

Guernsey’s Homeopathle Domestic 
Practice. $3 00. 

Anatomy and Physiology rendered 
attractive, and the Laws of Health made 
plain. #2 00. 

Goethe's Poems and Ballads. $1 75. 

Capper’s Universal Stair Builder. 
An entirely new and origival treatise on 


Stair palising, AE Hand. Baila, me 355 A ecciin prove 
Homeopathy Huila Jahr Symp- | The advantages will be found uosurpase- 


ed. Terms: For Gentlemen, $70. Lad 
$50. Send for Circular. 


ABBITTONIAN PENS. — CONSIST- 

ing of the EXTRA FINE and the 
BUSINESS PEN, sent, post-paid, at 50 
cents for 86 pens, or $1 50 for one gross. 
The celebrated System of Bebbittonian Pen- 
mansbip, price, $1 50, together with 72 pens, 
sent for 62. The Pens have never been sur- 
passed on either side of the ocean, Address 

BABBITT & WILT, 
87 Park Row, New York. 


( F. MORRILL, INVENTOR, OCHEL- 
Je des, Mass. Sec PHRENOLOGIOAL 
JOURNAL for February, 1865, 


Pee LIKENESSES OF 
O. S. FOWLER, 
L. N. FOWLER, 
8. R. WELLS, 
NELSON SIZ ER, 
For sale at the office of the PRRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, 889 Broadway, New Tork. 


Price, 25 cen's each, post-paid. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 


tomatology, carefally re-edited, with les, 
Notes, Emendations, and Additions, by F. 
G. Snelling, M.D. After a very judicious 
and inetructive Introduction, this work 
presente a Table of the Homeopathic Medi- 
clones, with their names in Latin, English, 
and Germ»n, the order in which they are 
to ba studied, with their most important 
distinctions, and Chemical Illustrations of 
their Symptoms and Effects upon the vari- 
ous Organs and Fanctions of the Homan 
System. Bound. $700. 

Hall’s (Jahr) Repertory. Edited with 
Annotations und Additions, by F. G. Snell- 
ing, M.. This volume embraces an 
elaborate Analysis of the lodications in 
Disease, of the Medicines adapted to Cure, 
and a Glossary of the Technics used in 
the work, arranged so luminously as to 
form an admirable guide to every Medical 
Student Bound. 45 00. 

Webster's Quarto Academic Die- 
tionnry. $82 75. 

Chambers’ Information for the Poo- 
ple; or, Populsr F embrac- 
ing all tne branches of knowledge neces- 
sary to constitute a well-informed man. 
Two large impcrial octavo volumes, of 
850 pages, each illustrated with more tban 
600 engravings. Sh. ep, library style. By 
post or exprezs. $12 60. 

Address Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 
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TA SWEDISH MOVEMENT- 
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ASSASSIN OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Wers it not to answer some supposed difficul- 
ties, to reconcile a supposed good head with a 
bad character, we would not even refer to tbis 
wild assassin, to say nothing of printing his 
name. The fame he could get through us would 
be very little. We would consign him to total 
oblivion. But the nature of our calling, the rela- 
tion we hold to the public, seems to demand at 
our hands an explanation. 

tt Was he not a handsome man? And was not 
that a ‘splendid head! Is not Phrenology at 
fault? Where are the murderous ‘bumps’ in this 
head? Had yon pronounced on this character 
before the act, what would have been your an- 
swer?” 

Let us consider the case. What were his an- 
tecedents? Who were his parents? We have no 
satisfactory account of his mother. It has been 
said that she was not married. Of his fatber we 
have more definite knowledge. He was an ec- 
centric and diasipated play-actor—an adventurer 
from England — a man without pretensions to 
temperance, good morals, or religion. He had 
sufficient intellect, education, and passion to make 
a fierce and noisy tragedian, But when calmly 
measured by the standard of moral merit he was 
deficient. Men of average moral sensibilities 
would not choose him as a companion, nor regard 
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PORTRAIT OF THE ASSASSIN OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


him as au example worthy of imitation by any 
man. Taken all in all, it is not at all surprising 
to the physiologist and mental philsopher that he 
became the progenitor of a wayward, rash, reck- 
less, wicked son. 

But because the father was bad, does it neces- 
sarily follow that the child should be bad? 
Children born of parents not constitutionally low 
and bad sometimes inherit desperate and intense- 
ly depraved feelings and tendencies, in conse- 
quence of special mental and physical conditions 
on the part of parents at the time the child 
receives his being. Six months of trouble, of 
fear. of dissipation or debauchery on the part of 
father or mother will poison a child’s whole life. 
An actor has his mind wrought up in tragedy, 
and to act well must feel, and for the time being 
be what he represents; and would it be strange for 
these feelings to be transmitted to a child? If 
one acts Shylock or Iago, is it improbable that a 
child may take on these traits as a natural inber- 
itance? A single fit of drunkenness has been 
known to produce an idiotic child, though many 
children born of drunken parents inherit only the 
tendency to intemperate habits. 

Edgar A. Poe, the son of an actress, was a 
genius, but he inherited a wildness, a wayward- 
ness, and a sensitiveness of temperament that 
made him miserable, and his life, so far as he was 
concerned, a failure. 

The subject under discussion had a tempera- 
ment of great intensity and excitability, inherit- 
ed, no doubt. from bis father’s personal and pro- 
fessional habits, and thereby had a restless energy 
and a wildness of spirit which made common life 
prosy and distasteful. and gave him a fierce and 
tiendish relish for whatever is exciting and terri- 
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ble. Parents need to be good in disposition and 
well organized, as well as in right states of mind 
and body. when they give stamp and character 
to their offspring. This law explains why a bad 
son may be born to a naturally good father. 

Is it not clear that this son inherited all the 
natural or acquired badness attributable to his 
father, and that he lacked a proper early train- 
ing? Was he not put on the stage of a theater 
while yet in his teens? And did he not quite 
naturally fall into the line of playing tragedy? 
And what were his habits ? o were his asso- 
ciates and companions? Did he not smoke, drink, 
gamble, and live the life of a libertine? “O 
yes— but what of that ‘splendid head ?’” He was 
certainly capab® of living a better life. He was 
intellectual and only partially insane, consequent 
on the most complete perversion and a life of dis- 
sipation. He knew better than he did. He oon- 
sorted with those who became traitors, and was 
by them flattered to become famous like the 
youth Erostratus, who for fame fired the Ephesian 
dome. The slavebolders’ rebellion, originating in 
mad ambition and waged in defiance of all that 
is honorable in warfare, found a fit tool in this 
son of tragedy, born and reared in the abnormal 
atmosphere of the stage, to culminate its perfidy 
by assassination and thus win the execration of the 
civilized and Christian world for all time. His 
Approbativeness was immense, and knew no 
bounds. In this he was intensely selfish, and 
would sacrifice all things—even the hope of hea- 
ven—to gratify this foolish vanity. His next 
largest organs were those of Sublimity and De- 
structiveness, with Imitation, Acquisitiveness, and 
Amativeness. These gave him a love for the ter- 
rifo and the awful, with ability to portray life in 
its worst possible aspects. His intellect was 
ample, but his moral sense was not strong, and 
was shamefully perverted. And did be not live 
constantly in the mercurial atmosphere of Satan ? 
Was not his entire life, on or off the stage, simply 
a wild tragedy? His Conscientiousness and Ven- 
eration were moderate, with Spirituality deficient. 
The animal propensities were relatively large, and 
his 5 tended to cultivate their activity. 

Tben what else could be expected but sin, vice, 
and crime? Did he not answer well to bis train- 
ing? Was he not fitted by organization, habits, 
and education to become the exponent of wicked 
rebels to carry out their fiendish schemes! 
What more suitable instrument than this for the 
culmination of the great conspiracy? Is not the 
sequence perfect? The traitors knew their man; 
they promised bim notoriety and flattered his per- 
verted ambition, and at a single blow he damned 
himself to endless infamy, and put the crowning 
seal of universal execration on the infamous re- 
bellion he lost his worthless life in serving. 

If the man had been blessed with a religious 
education, and had cultivated his higher faculties, 
and lived a temperate life, even with his inherited 
tendency to the wild, wayward, and extravagant, 
he could not have become an assassin. 


We clip from an exchange the following : “ The 
assassin of President Lincoln is a son of an actor. 
His father was an Euglishman, but he was born 
in Baltimore, where his parents were then stay- 
ing. We learn from gentlemen who knew him 
well that he is a man of very excitable tempera- 
ment, inordinately fond of notoriety. and with 
that strong tendency to insanity exbibited by bis 
father on the stage, when as Richard he refused 
to be killed. and nearly succeeded in making a 
corpse of Richmond. He was in Montreal last 
winter, attempting to make an engagement ; he 
expressed himself as a Southern sympathizer, and 
spoke of his desire to go to Richmond and play. 
While in Canada his expenditure was profuse and 
reckless, and bis habits intemperate. According 
to all accounts. he appears to bave been a man 
capable of committing any wickedness, for the 
sake of the notoriety attending it. With this ex- 
planation tbe reader has at once the key to the 
dramatic incidents of the tragedy, the deed, the 
appearance on the stage, the naked dagger, the 
‘ Sie Semper Tyrannis,’ and the exit.” 
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Man, know thyself, All wisdom centers there; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICA. CHARACTER. 

We have here a large head on a stout, well- 
formed, and strongly built body. The vital powers 
are great,as evinced by the deep chest, large 
Jungs, perfect circulation, and powerful digestion. 
The recuperative forces are also strong, and 
though subject to severe drafts by exposure or 
excessive work, the body will readily rally and 
come back to its original condition. Mr. John- 
son is evidently descended from a long-lived 
and healthy stock, and there are no indications 
of consumption or other disease, or of prema- 
ture decay in his organization. If the material 
be not of the finest quality (and it is not coarse), 
it is certainly of the strongest and toughest 
fiber, and the make-up something like that of that 
modest old hero, Zachary Taylor, who was 
called “ Rough and Ready.” Our President was 
cast in a similar mold, and seems to have been 


PORTRAIT OF ANDREW JOHNSON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
From a Photograph by Babor AND Co., Washington and New York. 


made on the same general pattern. He will be 
found, if not rough, most decidedly prompt 
and always ready.“ In many respects he re- 
sembles the late Senator Douglas. 

This is one of those most tenacious organiza- 
tions, filled to the brim with vital power, capable 
of resisting disease, and going through with bod- 
ily trials such as would exhaust and break down 


most men. Mr. Johnson has the will and the ex- 
ecutiveness of the Indian; with the toughness, 
vivacity, and flexibility of the white man. 
Phrenologically considered, he bas a large 
brain, well supported by an excellent constitu- 
tion. The brain is specially heavy in the base, 
including large perceptive organs; broad be- 
tween the ears in Destructiveneas, Combativeness, 
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and Alimentiveness; large in the lower back- 
head, including the social affections ; and were 
it not that Mr. Johnson has also a full top-head, 
including Conscientiousness, Veneration, and 
Benevolence, be would indeed be imperious or 
despotic. As it is, he possesses a very strong 
will, the greatest fortitude, and almost unlimited 
powers of endurance, with courage and force to 
match. Cautiousness is not over large; Secre- 
tiveness is full, and the intellectual faculties are 
prominent and active. Self-Esteem is full, and. 
considerable pride of character will be mani- 
fested. Owing to large Approbativeness, he will 
never be haughty, proud, or domineering, but 
will be modest, just, respectful, and judicious, 
but always strong and earnest. That he will 
freely confer with his advisers, getting the best 
judgment from all sources, there can be no doubt ; 
and that be will be master of the situation, be 
governed by what he conceives to be right and 
proper, holding all men to the most rigid ac- 
countability to principles, there can be no 
question. There will be no child’s play with 
such a man. He will be calm, self-regulated, 
and determined. His organization will incline 
him to take a comprehensive view of questions, 
and to consider the interests of the people. There 
is nothing aristocratic in his composition, but he 
is eminently democratic in the best sense of that 
term, granting the same rights to all men that he 
claims for himself. There is not the slightest 
touch or pretension to royalty, or the feeling that 
“ I am better than thou ;’”’ nor would he play the 
sycophant to lords or crowned heads. He is, and 
always will be, plain Andrew Johnson. He can be 
used by others only in the interest of the people. 
He is benevolent and even reformatory in spirit, 
but conservative in principle. If severe to the 
wicked, he will be just; and to the humble and 
penitent, be will be kind. His physiognomy has 
an expression of anxious care, as though he were 
peering into the future, trying to divine the will 
of Providence. He has not that*joyous, hopeful, 
sunny expression which illumined the face of 
Mr. Lincoln, but is more sedate and stern-look- 
ing, which is in keeping with the character of the 
man. Mr. Lincoln's head was narrow between 
the ears; Mr. Johnson is very broad at this 
point. Mr. Lincoln’s was high in the center, in- 
dicating humility, meekness, and devotion; Mr. 
Johnson is not deficient in those organs, but they 
do not exert a very marked influence. Exec- 
utivenegs is the leading trait of his charac- 
ter, and be bis Presidential career a success or a 
failure, it will not lack propelling power or the 
spirit to punish wickedness. He may show 
leniency, but it will not be until be first sees 
penitence on the part of the offender. The 
mouth inclines slightly downward at the outer 
corners ; the upper lip is long, the chin is full, the 
nose prominent and pointed ; the eye not large, 
but black, piercing, and expressive; the hair 
originally black; the cheek-bones prominent; 
the jaw heavy and strong, and the lips slightly 
compressed ; the forehead high and broad, and 
well filled out in all its details. It is, on the 
whole, an organization for thought and for 
action rather than for thought slone; and there 
will be no want of versatility or power to plan, 
contrive, or execute. There is great resolution, 
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determination, will-power, and fortitude in this 
organization. 

A correspondent of the New York Afethodist 
says: His face is fine; its lines of thought are 
striking in a high degree; force is the presiding 
quality indicated, which seems to be held in and 
restrained by a half conscious effort to appear 
gentle; but you see at a glance that if that lifted 
brow should come down, if those smoothed-out 
lines should draw up and deepen, if that reso- 
lutely calm mouth should utter the bent of the 
soul within, especially toward the rebels, and if 
that keen. piercing, almost fierce eye should fiash 
ont all its lightning, the storm following would 
be no common one. The contrast of manner be- 
tween Mr. Johnson and Mr. Lincoln is most 
marked. Mr. Lincoln was free gs air, even play- 
ful; nothing about him constrained. To make 
an address to him, to talk with him, was to fall 
necessarily in the current of nature, and to have 
all the freedom of your faculties. With Mr Jobn- 
son it is quite otherwise. He seems, when he 
meets persons who call on him, to have just left 
a solemn gap in his business, which demands a 
speedy dismissal of bis visitors. His look while 
listening, though kind, is not comfortable or 
easy. You would never dream of an impromptu 
joke at such a time, and if you had one cut and 
dry, and had woven it into your speech, you 
would feel like leaving it out as incongruous with 
the scene before you. But this face of subdued 
energy, of softened sternness, is growing more 
and more popular.“ 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Andrew Johnson was born at Raleigh, N C., 
Dec. 29th, 1808, and is consequently now in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age. His parents were 
poor, and his father dying while Andrew wos a 
mere child, left the family in the most strait- 
ened circumstances. His mother was able to 
afford him no educational advantages whatever, 
and he never attended school a day in his life 

At the age of ten, be was apprenticed to a 
tailor in bis native city, with whom he served 
seven years. Here a casual circumstance gave 
direction, as it were, to his whole after-life. 

Among his master’s customers was an eccen- 
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trio gentleman who habitually visited the shop 
and read aloud from books or newspapers to the 
journeymen. The boy soon learned to read from 
this gentleman, and after the long day’s work was 
over he regularly devoted two or three hours to 
study. Upon the expiration of his term of ap- 
prenticeship he was seventeen. He then left 
Raleigh, and pursued his trade for two years at 
Laurens Court House, S. C.“ 

Returning to Raleigh for a brief visit, he soon 
afterward set out for East Tennessee in search of 
a favorable location for his business. This he 
found in the flourishing town of Greenville, in 
the midst of one of the most fertile and beautifal 
regions in the world. We have been told by 
those who were his neighbors and well acquaint- 
ed with his history, that he entered the place on 
foot with his bundle slung on a stick over his 
shoulder. He soon brought his motber, now 
dependent upon him, to Greenville, settled bim- 
self quietly to his business, and prospered. After 
being in the place about a year he married. Ilis 
choice of a wife proved an excellent one, and his 
ruture success in life was no doubt owing in no 
small measure to her. She was well educated, 
and under her instructions he learned to write 
and to cipber. These important steps taken in 
the path of mental culture, the rest, to such a 
man as Mr. Johnson, was easy, and he ultimately 
became one of the best informed men in the 
country. 

His first political act was to identify himself 
with the party of the people ia his adopted town, 
and to take an active and leading part in a cam- 
paign for the overthrow of an unpopular and 
undemoeratic municipal government. The move- 
ment, mainly through his exertions, was success- 
ful, and he became a popular favorite on account 
of his sympathy with the masses. 

It was in 1829 that Mr. Johnson held his first 
office that of alderman. He was elected mayor 
in 1830, and served in that capacity three years. 
In 1885 he was sent to the State Legislature. His 
politics were those of the party then known as 
Democratic. His first speech was against a mea- 
sure for internal improvement. In 1841 he was 
elected to the State Senate, and two years after- 
ward representative in Congress. In regard to 
the admission of Texas into the Union, the Mexi- 
can war, the Tariff of 1846, and the Homestead 
Bill, Mr. Johnson took very strong Democratic 
ground. In 1851 be was chosen Governor of 
Tennessee, to which office he was re-elected in 
1855. In 1857 he was elected to the United 
States Sonate for the full term, which ended in 
1863. 

In the trying days which preceded the out- 
break of the rebellion, Mr. Johnson, though a 
citizen and senator of a Southern and slavehold- 
ing State, did not hesitate in regard to his duties 
and obligations as a citizen of the United States. 
He stood up boldly in his place and proclaimed 
his adhesion to the dear old flag. In a speech 
made March 2, 1861, be said: Sbow me those 
who make war on the Government and fire on its 
vessels, and I will show you a traitor. If I were 
President of the United States, I would have all 
such arrested, and, if convicted, by the Eternal 
God I would have them hung!” 

The Evening Post thus speaks of Mr. Johnson’s 
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Congressional career: During the ten or twelve 
years he was in Congress, there was not a more 
hard-working. gentle, and peaceful member to 
be found in the body. His doctrines, it is true, 
were those of equal and exact justice ;” he was 
identified with the plain people rather than the 
cultivated and ruling classes; but he never as- 
serted these doctrines in a rude, violent, or offen- 
sive way. Mr. Seward’s speeches are scarcely 
more remarkable for their courtesy and forbear- 
ance from personal allusion than were those of 
Andrew Jobnson up to the time of the outbreak 
of the rebellion. 

When that great event approached, Mr. Jobn- 
son became more earnest, decided, vehement. His 
spirit seemed to grow with the opposition to the 
Government; his thoughts expanded; his will 
knit itself into a firmer determination; and the 
whole man became more and more equal to the 
emergency. He knew the men who made the re- 
bellion, and be knew the only methods by which 
they were to be successfully met. His whole life 
had been a sad experience of their arrogant airs 
of superiority, of their boastfulness and false 
chivalry, of their deadly will to rule or ruin, and 
he felt that they were to be encountered on their 
own grounds. If he was earnest, trenchant, sav- 
age, it was because he had an earnest, trenchant, 
and savage enemy to deal with.” 

After the capture of Nashville, in the spring of 
1862, Mr. Johnson was appointed by the Presi- 
dent Military Governor of Tennessee, with the 
rank of brigadier-general. The acceptance of 
this position necessitated, of course, the resigna- 
tion of his situation in the Senate. As military 
governor Mr. Johnson was both just and firm, 
and though much hated by the secessionists and 
their sympathizers, gained the approval of all 
loyal men. 

Jast what Mr. Johnson will do in the high and 
responsible position in which, by the providence 
of God, he has so unexpectedly been placed, we 
do not profess to know ; but his own public state- 
ments, the records of his past life, and the indi- 
cations of his organization all point to an admin- 
istration marked by a jealous watchfulness over 
the interests of the people; a sacred regard for 
popular liberty; a rigorous enforcement of the 
laws ; strict justice to both the loyal and the 
disloyal ; and a firm, dignified, and upright for- 
eign policy. 

THE PRESIDENT’S “ PLATFORM.” 

In a speech in the Senate, in 1862, Mr. John- 
son said : “ Let us look forward to the time when 
we can take the flag, that glorious flag of our 
country, and nail it below the Cross, and there 
let it wave as it waved in olden time, and let us 
gatber around it, and inscribe as our motto, 
Liberty and Union, one and inseparable, now 
and forever.’ Let us gather around it, and while 
it hangs floating beneath the Cross, let us ex- 
claim, Christ first, our country next!’ ” 

— — 


FauLrS.— If you see half a dozen faults in a 
woman, you may rest assured sbe has half a dozen 
virtues to counterbalance them. We love your 
faulty, and fear your faultless women. When you 
see what is termed a faultless woman, dread her 
as you would a beautiful snake. The power of 
concealing the defects which she must have is, of 
itself, a serious vice. 


JULIUS CAISAR. 


Carus Jules Cæsar, the great Roman, whom 
Shakspeare denominates 
The foremost man of all the word. 


was born in Rome in the year 100 B. C., and on 
the 12th day of the month (Quinttlis), which is now 
called July (Julius) after him. 

From his childhood, he gave evidence of ex- 
traordinary mental endowments. He was quick 
to learn, had a wonderful memory, a lively im- 
agination, and indefatigable diligence. In his 
seventeenth year he married Cossutia, from whom 
he procured a divorce in order to marry Cornelia, 
a daughter of Cinna, then a leader of the popu- 
lar or democratic party. It was on account of 
this political connection that he was banished 
from Rome by Sylla, the master-spirit of the 
aristocratic faction. On the death of Sylla he 
returned to his native city, where he led a life of 
reckless pleasure—according to some, of gross 
debauchery—but won at the same time the good- 
will of the people by his affable manners and 
open-handed generosity. 

In 69 B.C. he was chosen a military tribune, 
and in 67 B. C. a quæstor. He soon after became 
prætor, and on laying down that office, was trans- 
ferred to the government of the province of Spain, 
where he achieved considerable military success 
in a war with the native tribes. He was next 
chosen to the consulship, the first office in the 
gift of the people, which he administered with great 
vigor and in such a way as to increase his popu- 
larity. His magnificent military career in Gaul 
(France), Germany, and Britain followed, and 
prepared the way for the great civil war in which 
he led the popular forces against Pompey, the 
general of the patricians, whom he defeated iu 
the great battle of Pharsalia (48 B.C.). Success 
followed him into Egypt, Greece, and Africa, and 
when he returned from his victorious campaigns, 
he was proclaimed by popular gratitude dictator 
for ten years, In 45 B.C. he was hailed as im- 
perator and invested with sovereign power, and 
the appellation Pater Patria—“ the father of his 
country’’—was voted him, and coins were stamp- 
ed with his image. ; 

The jealousy of the aristocratic faction was 
kindled anew by these honors, and a conspiracy 


was organized, which resulted in his assassina- 
tion on the ides of March, 44 B. C. 

As a general, Cæsar stands in history among 
the first, having no equal except the great Napo- 
leon ; as a statesman, the highest rank is conceded 
to him; ag an orator, he has had few superiors ; as a 
writer, he was surpassed by none of his cotem- 
poraries ; and all accounts agree in representing 
him as the most perfect gentlemen (so far as man- 
ners make one) of his day. For moral qualities 
he does not get equal credit, and the record of 
his life, as generally received, is stained by acts 
of profligacy, cruelty, and a terrible and needless 
waste of human life. 

Cæsar is thus photographed by his imperial biog- 
rapher, Napoleon III. : 

“ His eyes were dark, his glance penetrating, 
his complexion colorless, and his nose straight 
and somewhat thick. [Doubted.— Ep. A. P. J.] 
His mouth was small and regular, and the lips, 
rather full, gaye to the lower part of bis face an 
expression of kindliness, while his breadth of 
forebead indicated the development of the intel- 
lectual faculties. His face was full, at least in 
his youth ; but in the busts which were made 
toward the close of his life, bis features are thin- 
ner, and bear the traces of fatigue. His voice 
was sonorous and vibrating ; his gesture noble, 
and an air of dignity pervaded his whole person. 
His constitution, which at first wae delicate, grew 
robust by sober living, and by his habit of ex- 
posing himself to the inclemency of the seasons. 
Accustomed from his youth to manly exercises, 
he was a bold horseman ; and he supported with 
ease privations and fatigues. Habitually abete- 
mious, his health was not weakened by excess of 
labor nor by excess of pleasure.” 

But what of the head? the reader will ask. 
What has Phrenology to say of him? 

We engrave the accompanying likeness from a 
copy of a very ancient but probably authentic 
drawing, kindly furnished us by Mr. F. A. Chap- 
man, the artist. 

This represents the head to be decidedly large, 
very prominent in the upper forehead, and high 
from the ear to the top. There is in this outline a 
resemblance to the portraits of Napoleon I., espe- 
cially in the massiveness of the brain. The whole 
—head and face— denotes great observation, fore- 
sight, intuition, and power. It is the opposite of 
weakness or imbecility, and no one would hesi- 
tate to pronounce it the likeness of a most 
marked and distinguished character. 

Look at the face. The nose is long, pointed, 
and Greco-Roman, like that of the first Napo- 
leon; the lips full but firm; the mouth not large; 
chin large, and the jaws strong. The visage in- 
dicates a thin and nervous rather than a stout 
and beefy person, and is in every way very expres- 
sive. There is evidence enough of a very strong 
character—a man born to rule, and not likely to 
let any removable obstacle stand in the way of 
his success, 

— 


Ar St. Etienne, in France, there is a youn 
lady, eighteen years old, nffected with a rare al- 
though not unparalleled infirmity. Sbe is unable 
to see while the sun is above the horizon, but sees 
perfectly well at night and in complete darkness. 


THe Herald of Health says nine tenths of the 
human diseases arise from cold or intemperance. 
Frequent bathing is profitable—so is fresh air, 
deliberation at the dinner-table, and rest after a 
meal. i 
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DANIEL LAMBERT. 


Ohystology. 


4 knowledge of the structure and functione of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomens of 
life.—~Osbante, 


FAT FOLKS AND LEAN FOLES, 
WITH THE CAUSE AND CURE OF OBESITY AND 
EMAOIATION. 


Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and euch as sleep o' nights; 
Yond? Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much ; such men are dangerous. 


Shakespeare. 

In England, everybody is discussing “ Banting- 
ism.” How to cure obesity—to get comfortably 
lean—is the great question with thousands there. 
We, Americans, are not a fat people. As a 
general rule, we have reason to be more inter- 
eated in learning how to gain fiesh than how to 
lose it; nevertheless there are corpulent people 
even among us, and we have lately received 
several letters asking for information in regard 
to Mr. Banting’s system; the views of Brillat- 
Savarin; our own opinion in regard to the best 
means of reducing or preventing obesity, etc., and 
as the subject is one of general interest, we have 
thought it best to give our readers the benefit of 
whatever light we may be able to throw upon the 
subject. 

HOW MUCH OUGHT A MAN TO WEIGH? 

In the firat place we ought to have some stand- 
ard of weight. Who is to decide when a man or 
a woman is too fat? 

Some years ago, M. Quetelet, of Brussels, in the 
course of an extensive series of researches in 
reference to man,’ got hold of everybody he 


Sur Homme et le Deseloppment de ses Facultes. 


could everywhere and weighed everybody he got 
hold of. 

He weighed the babies, he weighed the boys 
and girls, he weighed the youths and maidens, he 
weighed men and women, he weighed collegians, 
soldiers, factory people, pensioners ; and as he 
had no particular theory to disturb his facts, he 
honestly set down such results as he met with. 
All the infants in the Foundling Hospital at 
Brussels, for a considerable period, were weighed, 
and the results were compared with others ob- 
tained at similar establishments in Paris and 
Moscow. 

His averages show that, in Europe at least, a 
child on the day of its birth weighs about six 
pounds and a half—g boy-baby a little more, a 
girl-baby a little less. At twelve years of age, 
boys and girls are nearly equal in weight; after 
which limit, males are heavier than females of the 
same age. M. Quetelet found, by grouping some 
thousands of people according to their ages, that 
the young men of twenty averaged a hundred and 
forty-three pounds each, while the young women 
of twenty gave an average of a hundred and 
twenty pounds. His men reached their heaviest 
bulk at about thirty-five, when their average 
weight was a hundred and fifty-two pounds; but 
the women slowly fattened on until fifty, when 
their average was one hundred and twenty-nine 
pounds. Of men and women together, the weight 
at full growth averaged a hundred and forty 
pounds. 

These people were of course weighed with their 
clothes on. To get at their net weight, he weighed 
their clothes, which he found averaged about one 
eighteenth of the total weight of the Belgian men 
and one twenty-fourth of that of the women—or 
about nine pounds for a man’s and about six 
pounds for a woman’s dress. We are afraid these 
figures would have to be changed here at the 
present day. That, however, does not matter. 
The final result remains the same in either case, 
and with that we are mainly concerned. Well, 
deducting the weight of the dress, M. Quetelet’s 
investigations show that a full-grown man or 
woman should weigh about twenty times as much as 
they did on the day of their birth—in other words, 
if you know how much you weighed when you were 
born, you have but to multiply that sum by 
twenty, and you have what should be your weight 
when full-grown. 

We are a larger people than the Belgians, and 
should be obliged to add something to M. 
Quetelet’s figures all around to get at the true 
averages here, but the general principle would 
not be disturbed. As an approximation to the 
truth on this point, we will set down the average 
weight of the American man as he should be (in 
regard to flesh), at one hundred and fifty pounds, 
and of the American woman at one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, exclusive of clothing in both 
cases. Eighty collegians, weighed at Cambridge, 
Mass., several years ago, gave an average of one 
hundred and fifty-one pounds with their clothes 
on; but they were not full grown, their ages 
ranging from eighteen to twenty-five. 

TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING, 

The foregoing rule and figures we consider 
interesting and useful, but do not insist upon a too 
strict an application of them to individual cases. 


CALVIN EDSON. 


Persons who have exceeded by a few pounds the 
sum of their baby-weight multiplied by twenty 
may not find the excess at all burdensome; but 
when one whose frame is calculated for only one 
hundred and fifty pounds finds himself saddled 
with fifty or sixty pounds additional in the form 
of fiesh and blood, he is pretty apt to con- 
sider it too much of a good thing; and it may 
generally be left to each individual to decide for 
himself whether or not he needs a prescription 
for obesity. 
BOMBE VERY FAT PEOPLE. 

In 1784, an Irish gentleman, Mr. Lovelace Love, 
died from very fatnees. So immense was his bulk, 
that his coffin is said to have measured seven feet 
in length, four in breadth, and three and a half 
in depth (though we doubt these figures); how 
many pounds of flesh he could have furnished to 
Shylock is not narrated. Mr. Baker, who died at 
Worcester, England, in 1766, was so large a man, 
that, in the language of the local prints, his 
coffin measured seven feet over, and was bigger 
than an ordinary hearse, and part of the wall was 
obliged to be taken down to admit its passage.” 
Six years afterward there died at Usk, in Mon- 
mouthshire, England, one Mr. Philip Mason, whose 
dimensions were recorded as follows: Round the 
wrist, eleven inches; round the upper arm, 
twenty-one inches; round the chest, sixty inches ; 
round the largest part of the body, seventy-two 
inches; round the thigh, thirty-seven inches ; 
round the calf of the leg, twenty-five inches. 

In the Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicales an 
account is given of a French woman, Maria Fran- 
coise Clay, who attained an enormous bulk before 
her death in 1806. Married at the age of twenty- 
five she had six children, and became fatter and 
fatter every year she lived, though plunged in 
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deep poverty. It was not good living that made 
her fat. She measured sixty-two inches round the 
body; neck she had none, for her small head 
sank between two enormous shoulders. At night 
she had to sleep nearly upright, to avoid suffo- 
cation. 

One of the most corpulent persons ever known 
was Mr. Daniel Lambert, of Leicestershire, En- 
gland, who weighed five hundred and twenty-eight 
pounds. 

In 1754 Mr. Jacob Powell died, in Stebbing, 
Essex, England; his body was above five yards 
in circumference, and weighed five hundred and 
sixty pounds; requiring sixteen men to bear him 
to his grave. 

At Trenaw, in Cornwall, there was a man 
known by the name of Grant Chillcot, who 
weighed four hundred and sixty pounds; one of 
his stockings could contain six gallons of wheat. 

Dr. Beddoes was so uncomfortably stout that a 
lady of Clifton used to call him “the walking 
feather-bed.”? At the court of Louis XV. there 
were two lusty noblemen related to each other ; 
the king having rallied one of them on his corpu- 
lency, added, “I suppose you take little or no 
exercise?” “Your majesty will pardon me,” 
replied the bulky duke, “for I generally walk 
two or three times round my cousin every 
morning.” 

The following lines were inscribed on the tomb 
of a corpulent chandler : 

„Here lies in earth an honest fellow, 
Who died by fat and lived by taliow.” 
DISADVANTAGES OF BEING FAT. 

The ancients held fat people in sovereign con- 
tempt. Some of the Gentoos enter their dwellings 
by a hole in the roof.; and any fat person who 
can not get through it, they consider as an ex- 
communicated offender who has not been able to 
rid himself of bis sins. An Eastern prince had an 
officer to regulate the size of his subjects, and who 
dieted the unwieldy ones to reduce them to a 
proper volume. 

In women, corpulency is sometimes the cause 
of barrenness, as well as of the loss of the elegant 
proportions of body for which they are naturally 
so remarkable. In both sexes it leads to various 
maladies—apoplexy, dropsy, swelling in the legs, 
and impaired health generally. 


HUMAN TALLOW. 

Human fat, like that of other animals, has been 
frequently employed for various purposes. A 
story is told of an Irish tallow-chandler, who, 
during the invasion of Cromwell’s army, made 
candles with the fat of Englishmen, which were 
remarkable for their good quality ; but when the 
times became more tranquil, his goods were of an 
inferior kind, and when one of his customers 
complained of his candles falling off, he apologized 
by saying, “I am sorry to inform you that the 
times are so bad that I have been short of English- 
men for a long time.” 

ADMIRATION OF CORPULENCE. 

In some countries, especially in the East, 
moderate obesity is considered a beauty, and 
Tunisene young ladies are regularly fattened for 
marriage; a different practice from that of the 
Roman matrons, who starved their daughters to 
make them as lean as possible on such occasions. 


Erasmus states that the Gordii carried their 
admiration for corpulence to such an extent that 
they raised the fattest among them to the throne. 
It is well known that the preposterous size of 
some of the Hottentots is deemed a perfection, 
and one of their Venuses was some time since 
exhibited in London. 


CAUSES OF OBESITY. 
The causes of corpulence are various. The 


principal ones are: 


I. Constitutional Predisposition ; 
II. Indolence and Apathy; and 
III. Farinaceous Food. 


1. In some persons the vital temperament 
greatly predominates. There is an excessive 
action of the nutritive function. The digestion 
and assimilation of food are so rapid and complete 
that the flesh and fat forming principles are pro- 
duced more rapidly than they are required to 
repair the natural waste of the body.. The result 
is an undue deposit of adipose matter—a fatty 
congestion, as it were, of all parts of the body. 
Such persons, Brillat-Savarin says, are “ predes- 
tined to be fat,” and “in ninety cases out of a 
hundred have round faces, globular eyes, and pug 
noses.” We are not fully prepared to indorse the 
last clause of his remark; but there is no doubt 
about the round face and globular eyes. - In all 
persons natarally’inclined to corpulency, all the 
signs of the vital temperament may generally be 
observed, even in childhood. 

M. Savarin, who was a close observer, says: 
“ When I meet in society. a charming little girl 
with rosy cheeks and rounded arms, dimpled 
hands, a nez retroussé (turned-up nose), and pretty 
little feet (the admiration of all present), in- 
structed by experience, I cast a glance ten years 
forward, and I foresee the ravages which corpu- 
lency will make upon those youthful charms, and 
I sigh upon other evils looming up in the future.” 

2. The temperamental conditions just described 
predispose to indolence, a love of ease, and a 
fondness for sleep, all of which, if indulged, tend 
to corpulency by lessening the waste of the sys- 
tem, while permitting the restorative processes to 
be carried on with increased efficiency. 

8. Carnivorous animals never get fat. Lions. 
tigers, wolves, jackals, birds of prey, etc., are 
always lean. Herbivorous animals do not grow 
fat unless they feed upon farinaceous substances, 
potatoes, or starchy and saccharine matter in some 
form. These fatten them rapidly. The same 
dietetic law applies to man. John Bull is pro- 
verbially a beef-eater, and John Bull is very apt 
to get stout, but it is not the beef that makes him 
so. In the first place, he is temperamentally pre- 
disposed to stoutness ; secondly, he loves his ease 
and sleeps abundantly ; and thirdly, he eats pud- 
dings, bread, milk, potatoes, and sugar, and drinks 
beer. We need hardly take the beef into the 
account. 

It should be noted here, that although indo- 
lence, love of ease, excessive sleep, and farinaceous 
food are named as among the causes of obesity, 
they hardly ever, even when all combined, pro- 
duce that condition in persons in whom the con- 
stitutional predisposition does not exist. The 
first cause of obesity named, therefore, in a certain 
sense, includes both the others. 
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HOW TO CURE OBESITY. 

In many cases of diseased action. we have 
merely to remove the causes of that condition, 
and the natural recuperative power of the system 
does the rest. Here, one of the causes, and the 
principal one too, is an inherited or early induced 
coustitutional predisposition—a temperamental 
proclivity. This is a difficult thing to deal with, 
but the case is not a hopeless one. Temperament 
as well as other bodily conditions is subject to 
the control of mind and can be greatly modified. 
How to do this is the question. 


MR. BANTING'S SYSTEM. 

Mr. Banting, whose case has created so much 
talk in Europe, is an Englishman who gained the 
bulk of Falstaff by living chiefly on farinaceous 
food, and reduced his weight by taking up a meat 
diet. His system, as it is called, consists merely in 
abstaining, so far as practicable, from articles of 
food containing starch and sugar. He says in his 
pamphlet: 

„The items from which I was advised to abstain 
as much as possible were—bread, butter, milk, 
sugar, beer, and potatoes, which had been the 
main elements of my existence, or, at all events 
they had for many years been freely adopted. 
These, said my excellent adviser, contain starch 
and saccharine matter, tending to create fat, and 
should be avoided altogether. At the first blush 
it seemed to me that I had little left to live upon, 
but my kind friend soon showed me there was 
ample, and I was only too happy to give the plan 
a fair trial, and within a very few days found 
immense benefit from it. It may better elucidate 
the dietary plan if I describe generally what I have 
sanction to take, and that man must be an extra- 
ordinary person who would desire a better table. 
For breakfast, I take four or five ounces of*beef, mutton, 

kidneys, broiled fsb, bacon, or cold meat of any kind 

except pork; a large cup of tea (without milk or sugar), 

a little biscult, or one ounce of dry toast. 

For dinner, five or six ounces of any fish except salmon, 
any meat except pork, any vegetable except potato, one 
ounce of dry toast, fruit out of a padding, any kind of 
poultry or game, and two or three glasses of good claret, 
sherry, or Madeira—champagne, port, and beer for- 
bidden. 

For tea, two or three ounces of fruit, a rusk or two, und a 
cup of tea without milk or sugar. 

For supper, three or four ounces of meat or fish, similar 
to dinner, with a glass or two of claret. 

For nightcap, if required, a tumbler of grog (gin, whisky, 
or brandy, without sugar), or a glass or two of claret or 
sherry.” 

Now, bating the wine at dinner, the supper 
(fourth meal), and the “night-cap,” all of which 
we utterly condemn, this plan is well enough 80 
far as it goes, at least for an Englishman, but it 
is neither new nor complete. The results of his 
system, in his own case, are thus summed up by 
Mr. Bunting : 

I have not felt so well as now for the last twenty years. 

Have suffered no inconvenience whatever in the proba- 
tional remedy. 

Am reduced many inches in bulk, and thirty-five pounds 
in weight in thirty-elght weeks. e 

Come down stairs forward naturally, with perfect ease, 

Go up stairs and take ordinary exercise freely, without 
the slightest inconvenience. 

Can perform every neceseary office for myself. 

The umbilical rupture is greatly ameliorated, and gives 
me no anxiety. 

My sight is restored—my hearing improved. 

My other bodily ailments are ameliorated—indeed, almost 
past into matters of history. 


BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 
The principle which underlies Mr. Banting's 
plan was announced more than forty years ago 
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by M. Brillat-Savarin, author of Physiologie du 
Goiit, in which work it may be found clearly set 
forth and practically applied, as also in The 
Hand-Book of Dining,’’* lately published, which 
is in the main a translation from the first-named 


work 

Savarin commences his instructions by showing 
that considerable strength of will and a strict ad- 
herence to the rules laid down (which few are 
willing to give) are absolutely essential to suc- 
cess in any attempt to reduce corpulency. He 
proceeds : 

“ The anti-corpulency system js plainly indicated 
by the most common and the most active cause 
of corpulency; and, as it has been proved beyond 
a doubt that fatty substances are formed of fari- 
naceous food in men as well as in animals, and, 
as regards the latter, we positively fatten them up 
for commercial purposes, we may come to the 
deduction, as an unchallengeable fact, that a more 
or less strict abstinence from all farinaceous food 
will tend to diminish cor Y. 

“I hear my fair friends exclaim that I am a 
monster who wishes to deprive them of everything 
they like. Let them not be alarmed. 

If they must eat bread, let it be brown bread ; 
it is very good, but not so nutritious as white 
bread. 

“If you are fond of soup, have it à la julienne 
or with vegetables, but no paste, no macaroni. 

„At the first course eat anything you like, 
except the rice with fowls, or the crust of pâtés. 

“The second course requires more philosophy. 
Avoid everything farinaceous. You can eat 
roast, salad, and vegetables. And if you must 
needs have some sweets, take chocolate, creams, 
and gelées, in preference to orange or other 
sweets. 

“Now comes dessert. New danger. But if 
you have been prudent so far, you will continue 
to be so. Avoid biscuits and macaroons ; eat as 
much fruit as you like. 

* e E v e 0 

« At breakfast, brown bread and chocolate in 
preference to coffee. No eggs. Anything else 
you like. You can not breakfast too early. If 
you breakfast late, the dinner hour comes before 
1 have properly digested; you do not eat the 

ess, and this eatiog without an appetite is a 
prime cause of obesity ; because it often occurs.” 


He adds in another place: 


“ Avoid beer like the plague; eat radishes, 
artichokes, celery ; eat veal and chicken in 
preference to beef and ‘Mutton; sleep moder- 
ately; and take plenty of exercise on foot or on 
horseback.” 


We would give more prominence to exercise, 
and make it include the mind as well as the body. 
We should insist that the patient, no matter how 
wealthy, should have some regular business which 
would give full employment to the mind and 
constant exercise to the body. This, persevered 
in, would have a tendency to increase the mental 
and locomotive syatems, to correspondingly de- 
press the too great activity of the vital functions, 
and thus to produce a radical modification of the 


temperament. 
THE USE OF ACIDS. 


It is well known that the use of strong acids 
has a tendency to reduce corpulency. It is a pity 
that it is not equally well known that the remedy 
is worse than the disease—that the habitual use 
of these acids in sufficient quantity to produce 
the desired result is most destructive to the health, 
endangering life itself if persevered in. M. 
Savarin warns hia readers against this practice, 
and narrates a case in illustration. We quote: 


* For sale by Fowler and Wells. Price, $1 50. 
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“I must now warn you against a danger which 
extra zeal might lead you into. That danger is 
the habitual use of acids, which ignorant people 
sometimes recommend, and which experience has 
shown to have very baneful effects. This dread- 
ful doctrine prevails among ladies, and the idea 
that acids, especially vinegar, will prevent em- 
bonpoint, carries many a fair girl to an early 
grave. 

“There is no doubt a continual use of acids 
will make a person thin; but it destroys their 
freshness, their health, their life; even lemonade, 
amen is the mildest of them, will gradually do 

arm. 

This truth can not be made too public; many 
readers could give me examples to support it. I 
will only give one case which came under my 
own personal observation. 

„In 1776 I lived at Dijon; I was studying law, 
chemistry, and medicine. 

„bad a Platonic friendship for one of the 
most charming persons I have ever met. Louise 
was a lovely girl, and had that classical 
embonpoint which charms the eye and is the glory 
of sculptors. 

“ Though only a friend, I was not blind to her 
attractions, and this is perhaps why I observed 
her so closely. ‘Chére amie,’ I said to ber one 
evening, ‘you are not well; you seem to be 
thinner.’ ‘Oh! no,’ she said. with a smile which 
partook of melancholy, ‘I am very well; and if 
I am a little thinner I can very well afford it.’ 
‘ Afford it!’ I said, with warmth; you can afford 
neither to gain nor lose; remain beautiful as you 
are,’ and other phrases pardonable to a young 
man of twenty.. 

„Since that oonversation I watched her more 
closely, with an intgrest not untinged with 
anxiety ; gradually I saw her cheeks fall in, her 
figure decline. One evening at a ball, after danc- 
ing a quadrille, I cross-questioned her, and she 
reluctantly avowed that, her school friends having 
laughed at her, and told her that in two years she 
would be as fat as St. Christopher, she had for 
more than a month drunk a glass of vinegar every 
morning; she added that she had not told any- 
body of it. 

“ I shuddered when I heard her confession ; I 
was aware of the danger she incurred, and next 
day I informed her mother, who was terribly 
alarmed, for she doted upon her child. No time 
was lost. The very best advice was taken. All 
in vain! The springs of life had been attacked 
at the source; and when the danger was suspected, 
all hope was already gone.” 


A word of caution on another point is perhaps 
necessary. No sudden transition from one’s 
ordinary diet and regimen to those recommended 
by Mr. Banting or M. Savarin should be attempted. 
Let the change be gradual and the effects of each 
step be carefully noted. Bearing this bint in 
mind you may safely try the experiment. 


uk OTHER PICTURE. 
Look on this picture and then on that! 

Extreme leanness is no more to be desired than 
obesity. though perhaps less dangerous. A case, 
however, is mentioned by Larry, in which a priest 
became so thin and dry in all his articulations, 
that at last he was unable to go tbrough the cele- 
bration of mass, as his joints and spine would 
crack in so loud and strange a manner at every 
genuflexion, that the faithful were terrified, and 
the faithless laughed. 

SOME VERY LEAN PEOPLE. 


Dr. Calvin Edson, who was exhibited as the 
Living Skeleton,” weighed only forty-five pounds 
at the time of his death, which took place in 1833. 
Dissection showed that the thoracic duct, which 
conveys the nutriment of the food into the blood, 
was constricted. 


[Joxx, 


Another skin-and-bones man — Claude Ambrose 
Seurat— is described in medical works. Hè was 
born at Troyes in 1798; he was a baby of ordinary 
size, but began gradually to waste, until, at the 
age of twenty-one, be had less flesh and fat upon 
him than any full-grown person ever known. At 
the age of twenty-seven he was exhibited in 
London as the Living Skeleton. Anatomists and 
medical men were greatly interested in him; 
other spectators were shocked. The circumfer- 
ence of his arm was only five inches and a half at 
the largest part, and of his waist twenty-three 
inches below the ribs ; his muscles were too weak 
to enable him to hold out his arm horizontally, 
and his attempts at walking were like those of a 
person whose “foot is asleep ;” his skin was like 
dry parchment, and his ribs were as clearly de- 
fined as a bundle of canes. 

A poor diminutive Frenchman being ordered 
by his Sangrado to drink a quart of ptisan a day, 
replied, with a heavy sigh, Alas! doctor, that I 
can not do, since I only hold a pint.” 

When the Duke de Choiseul, a remarkably 
meager man, came to London to negotiate a 
peace, Charles Townshend being asked whether 
the French government had sent the preliminaries 
of a treaty, answered, He did not know, but they 
had sent the outline of an ambassador.” 


CAUSES OF LEANNESS. 


The causes of extreme leanness may be arranged 
under three general heads : 
I. A Constitutional Predisposition ; 
II. Diseased conditions affecting Digestion and 
Assimilation ; and 
III. A deficiency of the proper kind of food. 


1. A large predominance of the nervous and 
mechanical or locomotive systems of the body 
over the vital predisposes to leanness, by causing 
so great an activity, physical and mental, as to use 
up the materials of growth as fast or faster than 
they are supplied. Persons thus constituted are 
temperamentally the oppositdés of those whom M. 
Savarin says are “ predestined to be fat.” This 
type is as common here as the other is in En- 
gland. 

2. But a majority of thosé who are remarkably 
thin have become so through actual disease. 
Their nutritive system is disordered or weak—in 


other words, they are in some form and degree 


dyspeptic. 

8. The third cause need hardly have been men- 
tioned in this land of abundance, where the poor- 
est seldom suffer for the lack of a sufficiency of 
good food. There may, however, be a bad choice 
of food, and a consequent failure to make the best 
of one’s circumstances. 

HOW TO GET FAT. 

An unfortunate human lath,” on consulting a 
learned physician, once received the following 
lucid opinion in regard to his case: “ Sir, there is 
a predisposition in your constitution to make you 
lean, and a disposition in your constitution to 
keep you 80.“ Another meager patient being told 
that the celebrated Hunter had fattened a dog by 
removing his spleen, exclaimed, with a deep sigh, 
„Ob, sir! I wish Mr. Hunter had mine.” 

AN OLD PRESCRIPTION. 

Galen says that borse-dealers, having been ob- 

served to fatten horses for sale by flogging them, 
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an analogous method might De useful with spare 
persons who wish to become stouter. He also 
mentions slave-dealers who employed similar 
means. S@etonius informs us that Musa, the 
favorite physician of Augustus, used to fustigate 
him, not only to cure him of a sciatica, but to 
keep him plump. Meibomius pretends that 
nurses whip little children to fatten them, that 
they may appear healthy and chubby to their 
mothers. No doubt but flagellation determines a 
greater influx of blood to the surface, and may 
thus tend to increase the circulation, and give tone 
to parts which would otherwise be languid; but 
this remedy for leanness is not likely to be popular. 


BRILLAT-SAVARIN ON LEANNESS. 

The learned author of Physiologie du Goût 
having asserted that leanness is no disadvantage 
to men, directs all his attention to the fair sex, 
with whom, he says, beauty is more than life, 
and beauty consists especially in the rounded 
limb and the graceful curve.“ There is no reason, 
he adds, why a woman who has a good stomach 
should not be fattened as well as a fowl; and he 
proceeds to tell how. Some of bis directions to 
take soup or chocolate in bed before eight A. u., 
to breakfast at eleven; and to drink beer, for 
instance—are hardly fitted to our American habits 
and tastes, but the fair reader can modify them 
to suit this latitude ; so we deem it best to give 
them as they stand: 


“ Eat daily a quantity of fresh bread—the same 
day’s baking—and do not throw away the crumb. 
“ Before eight A. u., when in bed, take a basin 
of soup (potage au pain or aux pdlés), not too 
much, or, if you prefer it, a cup of good chocolate. 
“ Breakfast at eleven. Fresh eggs, boiled or 
ached, petits pâtés, cutlets, or anything else; 
15 eggs are essential. A cup of coffee will not 
urt. 

After breakfast take a little exercise. Go 
@opping or call on a friend, sit and chat, and 
walk home again. 

„At dinner, eat as much soup, meat, and fish 
as you like, but do not omit to eat the rice with 
the fowl, macaroni, sweet pastry, creams, etc. 

At dessert, savory biscuits, babas, and other 
farinaceous preparations which contain eggs and 
sugar. 

This diet may seem limited, but it is capable 
of great variation, and comprises the whole animal 
kingdom. 

“ Drink beer by preference; otherwise Bordeaux 
or wine from the south of France. 

„% Avoid acids; except salad, which 
the beart. Eat sugar with your fruit, if it admits 
of it. Do not take baths too cold; breathe the 
fresh air of the country as often as you can; eat 
plenty of grapes when in season; do not fatigue 
yourself by dancing at a ball. 

„Go to bed at eleven o’@lock [nine or earlier 
would be better]; on extra nights be in bed by 
one. 

“If this system is boldly and exactly adhered 
to, the failings of nature will soon be supplied ; 
health and heauty will be the result. 

“ We fatten sheep, calves, oxen, poultry, carp, 
craw-fish, oysters; whence I deduce the general 
me Eve hing that eats can be fattened vided 

“ Kverything tha s can de ened, 
the food is well and suitably chosen.” i 


The foregoing rules are intended for well 
people. Ifyou are sick—and ten to one you are, 
if you are very thin—the first thing to be done is to 
get well; then you may grow fat at your leisure, 

DR, DIO LEWIS’ RULES. 

Dr. Lewis assumes that imperfect digestion is 

the principal cause of leanness, and frames his 


laddens 


hints to lean folks accordingly. They are so ex- 
cellent that, although they have already been 
published in a previous volume of the PHRENo- 
LOGICaL JOURNAL, we can not refrain from repro- 
ducing them here, in a slightly abridged form. 


1. Be thankful that you are not fat. Man's 
body is designed for use. Lean, flexible, active 
folks should be duly grateful that they do not 
waddle, wheeze, and sweat. Besides, your chance 
for a long life is, on the whole, better than that 
of the fat man. So gratitude, that your case is 
no worse, is your first duty. 

2. You must begin tbe consideration of your 
emaciation with the physiological fact that the 
quantity and quality of your flesh depend upon 
the character of your [food and] digestion. You 
probably eat too much. The digestive apparatus 
is compelled to undertake so much, it can do 
notbing well. Remember, it is not the quantity 
eaten, but that digested, which determines your 
flesh and strength. Eat less! As the saliva plays 
a very important part in the function of digestion, 
masticate thoroughly, drinking little or nothing 
by way of helping the food into your stomach. 

3. Eat but twice a day, and, unless in the midst 
of hard labor, let the second meal come as early 
as two or three o’clock. So important do I regard 
the two-meal-a-day system for certain classes of 
invalids, that I rarely prescribe for a consumptive 
or dyspeptic without making the rule imperative. 

4. For breakfast, eat coarse bread, cream, and 
baked sweet apples; for dinner, beef or mutton 
(not veal or lamb), with coarse bread, potatoes, 
and all the vegetables of the season, except toma- 
toes [we should not forbid them in moderate 
quantity]; for dessert, use fruit ad libitum. If 
possible, sleep a little after dinner. 

5. You must sleep in a pure atmosphere ; go 
to bed as early as nine o’clock, and, rising by six, 
walk slowly in the open air balf an hour or more, 
drinking two or three tumblers of cold water. 

6. Spend tbe evening in social enjoyment. 
Happiness with laughter are the best friends of 
digestion: 

7. Live as much as possible in the open air, 
never forgetting that after the food has been well 
digested in the stomach, it must mingle with a 
good supply of oxygen in the lungs before it can 

transformed into the tissues of the body. Bad 
food with a pure air will make flesh faster than 
the best food with an impure atmosphere. 

8. Bathe frequently, that the effete matter in 
the system may easily escape, and thus afford the 
best opportunity for the deposition of the new 
material. [The Turkish bath, if accessible, is just 
the thing]. 

9. If married, cultivate assiduously the quiet 
sentiments of domestic life. If unmarried, and 
of proper age and health, seek in this most per- 
fect and satisfactory of all earthly relations that 
freedom from the fret and discontent of life which 
only a true marriage can give. 

Lean persons should take especial care to be 
well clothed, according to the season and climate, 
keeping the extremities always warm, and the 
circulation uniform. 


DIETARIES. 

We add dietaries for the two classes of persons 
of whom we are writing, compiled with some 
modifications from “ The Hand-Book of Dining.” 
Judgment must be used in applying them, as 
well as the preceding rules and remarks, to indi- 
vidual cases. . 

WHAT FAT FOLKS MAY EAT AND DRINK. 

Lean beef, veal, and lamb; poultry, game, and 
fish, except salmon; eggs; dry toast; greens, 
cabbage, turnips, spinach, lettuce, and the salad 
plants generally; tea and coffee without sugar or 


cream. 
WHAT FAT FOLKS SHOULD AVOID. 


Fat or potted meats; bread as far as practicable 


(except the dry toast); biscuits, rice, arrow-root, 


sago, tapioca, macaroni, and vermicelli; puddings 
and pastry of all kinds ; custard, cheese, butter, 
cream, milk, and sugar; potatoes, carrots, par- 
sneps, and beets; all sweet fruits ; cocoa, choco- 
late, beer, and liquors of all kinds. 


WHaT LEAN FOLKS MAY KAT AND DRINK. 

Fresh beef and mutten; poultry and game; 
fresh fish of all kinds ; soups, broth, and beef tea; 
eggs, butter, cheese, cream, and milk; sweet 
fruits, jellies, sugar, and honey; bread, biscuits 
(not hot however), custard, rice, tapioca, and 
other farinaceous substances in puddings and 
otherwise ; potatoes, beans, peas, beets, parsneps, 
carrots, cauliflowers, asparagus, and sea kale; 
cocoa, chocolate, tea, coffee, and milk.* 


WHAT LEAN FOLKS SHOULD AVOID. 
Salted meats of all kinds; salted fish ; pickles, 
lemons, salads, and vinegar; acid drinks; very 


sour fruits. 
— 0D 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE LUNGS. 
Mr. Eorrog—I saw a communication in your 
May number from one who has tried a prescrip- 
tion for enlarging the lungs, which he saw in 
our December number, and which, according to 
is account, works like a cbarm. I wish you 
would republish it, as I am sure it would oblige 
many of your readers. I would like very much 
to be able to enlarge my chest. CORRESPONDENT. 
The article referred to we reproduce as follows, 
and commend the practice of the suggeations: , 

“Step out into the purest air you can find, 
stand perfectly erect, with the head and shoulders 
back, and then, fixing the lips as though you 
were going to whistle, draw the air, not through 
the nostrils, but through the lips, into the lungs. 
When the chest is about full, raise the arms, 
keeping them extended, with the palms of the 
hands down, as you suck in the air, so as to 
bring them over the head just as the lungs are 
quite full. Then drop the thumbs inward. and 
after gently forcing the arms backward, and the 
chest open, reverse the process by which you 
draw your breath, till the lungs are entirely 
empty. This process should be repeated three or 
four times during the day. It is impossible to 
describe to one who bas never tried it the glorious 
sense of vigor which follows the exercise. It is 
the best expectorant in the world. We know a 
gentleman the measure of whose chest has been 
increased some three inches during as many 
months.” 

A word of caution will not be out of place. 
Persons with weak lungs and sensitive bronchial 
tubes should avoid very cold air in performing 
this exercise, or should inhale it through the 
nostrils, which is the proper way in ordinary 
breathing. Such persons should also commence 
cautiously and carefully, so as not to strain or 
injure the parts affected, increasing the exercise 


gradually, as the strength increases. 
— — — 

ANOTHER natural bridge has been discovered in 
Virginia, in Laurel Fork, Upshur County. It 
spans a stream called French Creek. It is beau- 
tifully arched in solid stone, and measures fifty- 
one feet in length by twenty-six in breadth. The 


bed of the creek is also strangely carved out of 
solid stone. 


This dietary presupposes unimpaired digestive powers. 
Individuals taking it as a general guide must omit such 
articles as they find their stomachs Incapable of digesting, 
or as in any way disagree with them. 
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ALEXANDER, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


GENERAL TOD LEBEN, 


MILITARY ENGINEER. 


On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which lo made fu the 
kuowledze of man.—idparsheim, `° 


THE RUSSIAN. 


No other empire in the world contains within 
its borders so great a number of distinct races 
and tribes as Russia. There are believed to be 
at least one hundred of them, speeking more than 
forty different languages. The Russian, politi- 
cally speaking, may be a German, a Pole, a Finn. 
a Kalmuck, an Armenian, a Greek, or a Circas- 
sian, as well as a Muscovite proper; but onr 
remarks will refer only to the last-named, who 
may be considered not only the national type, but 
the type of the Sclavonian race. 

One of the most striking physical characteristics 
of the Russian is breadth. He is broad-headed. 
broad-shouldered, broad-chested, thick-set, short- 
limbed, and muscular. In organic vigor, tough- 
ness, apd endurance he has no superior, and 
perhaps no equal. His respiration and circula- 
lation are perfect; his digestion, when not im- 
paired by strong drink, equal to anything ; and 
his muscles exceedingly firm and tough. In 
complexion, the northern Russians are fair, with 
light hair. Farther south, where there is a 
mixture of Kroatish and Servian blood, they are 
darker. 

The Sclavonic race has not, apparently, reached 
the maturity of its powers. The Ruasian is just 
developing into the lusty strength of early man- 
hood, and we must judge him, not by what he has 
accomplished, but by the inherent capabilities 
which his organization indicates. Mentally, as 
well as physically, he is distinguished by bis 
self-poise, solidity, soundness, and capacity for 
persistent effort. The heavy basilar region be- 


88 — 


, tokens the immense animal power and execative- 
ness which underlie an intellect of no mean order 


and, in the higher classes, a full development of 
the moral sentiments. He has not yet developed 
any great originality, but be is an apt scholar, 
and not ashamed to take lessons even of his 
enemies. He will yet teach in his turn. He is 
naturally inclined to peace and to the peaceful 
pursuit of agriculture, but when called upon to 
do it, fights with cool courage and unconquerable 


MLLE. DE KATO W, 
Tur OBLEBRATED Russras Violinist. 


persistence. Our portraits of the present Em- 
peror Alexander and Todleben, the distinguished 
military engineer — whose science and skill, dis- 
played in the planning and construction of the 
earth-works which so long held the allied armies 
of France, England, Italy, and Turkey at bay 
before Sebastapol, were the admiration of his 


country’s foes—will serve to illustrate the prin- 
cipal physical and mental characteristics of the 
nation. 

The sentiment of race is stronger perhaps 


among the Soclavonians than among any other 


branch of the buman family. It everywhere 
manifests itself in the form of a powerful national 
instinot, which- alone is a sufficient pledge of the 
future of the race. A late writer, speaking of 
this racial unity of feeling, says: 

“From the Adriatic to the mouth of the Amoor 
on the Pacific, from Poland to the bordors of 
Persia, under countless varieties of climate and 
situation, this deep sentiment upbolds a race 
whose grand part is only beginning to be played 
in the drama of History. Seventy or eighty 
millions of human beings are welded together by 
this mysterious instinct into an almost homo- 
geneous mass, to act directly on surrounding 
peoples.“ 

Judging the Russian by his organization, his 
great vitality, indomitable will-power and perse- 
verance, his tenacity of life, his aggressive and 
progressive tendenajes, we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing him the equal of any other race or 
nation. His destiny—next to that of the Amer- 
ican—promises to be the most brilliant now fore- 
shadowed. 

The Poles, to the same general characteristics 
which we have pointed out in the Russians, add 
greater activity, ardor, and impulsiveness, with 
some of the refining results of a more ancient 
civilization. Many of them have dark hair and 
eyes, and tall, well-made figures. Their courage 
and endurance have been tried on a thousand 
battle-fields in Europe and America. The monu- 
ment of one of their nobles—the heroic Pulaski— 
adorns one of the public squares of the city of 
Savannah, where he fell fighting for liberty in our 
Revolutionary struggle. 
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THE SAM0OIEBD BS. 


Tax Samoiedes are a wandering race who in- 
habit the great northern promontory of the 
Siberian coast, and are spread on both sides from 
along the shores of the Icy Sea, where they live 
chiefly by fishing and the produce of the chase. 
They are said to be divided into numerous tribes, 
whe reach almost from the Dwina and the neigh- 
borhood of Archangel, where some hordes of 
Samoiedes were found by Le Bruyn, to the Lena, 
in Eastern Siberia. Their name is said to mean 
“ Sslmon-eaters.” It occurs in the Russian 
chronicles as early as 1096; and they are men- 
tioned by Jean du Plan de Carpin in the account 
of his journey to the court of the Great Khan, in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. The 
Samoiedes were at that time among the subjects 
of the Mongolian emperor. 

The Samoiedes of the Obi, who may probably 
be considered as a fair specimen of the race, are 
said by Pallas to differ entirely in language, as 
well as in their persons and countenances, from 
their neighbors the Ostiaks. He adds: 


„Les visages de ces dernierr ressemblent à 
ceux des Russes, et beaucoup plus encore a cenx 
des Finois ; tandis que les Samoiédes ont beau- 
coup de ressemblance avec les Toungouses. 
ont le visage plat, rond, et lange: oe qui rend les 
jeunes femmes très agréables. Ils ont de larges 
Jdvres rétroussées, le nez large et ouvert, peu de 
barbe, et les cheveux noirs et rudes. La plupart 
sont plutôt petits que de taille médiocre, mais 
bien proportionnés, plus trapus, et plus gros que 
les Ostiaks. Ils sont en revanche plus sauvages 
et plus rémuans que ce peuple.“ 


Our portrait shows great breadth of head and 
face and a fullness of the cheek-bones, which is 
characteristic. It indicates a good deal of rude 
strength, endurance, and courage, and an uncon- 
querable tenacity. Of brain there is in this speci- 
men (a very favorable one) no lack, but it is of 
coarse texture and inactive. Education and the 
influences of civilized life would have worked 
wonders with this semi-savage, provided his love 
of independence and of a wild, free, roving life 
could have been brought into subjection to social 
restraints, and his mind impressed with a sense of 
the value of knowledge. 


— . —— 


Waar man shall dare tax another with impru- 
dence? Who is prudent? The men we call 
greatest are least in this kingdom. 


SuAlLL boy, on tip-toe, to his companions— 
‘¢’Sh—stop your noise, all of you.“ 

Companions—‘‘ Hello! Tommy! what is the 
matter? 

Small boy — We’ve got a new baby —it's very 
weak and tired —walked all the way from heaven 
last night —musn't be kicking up a row round 
here now.” 


* The countenances of the latter resemble those of the 
Bussians, and still more those of the Finns; while the 
Samoledes are more like the Tunguises. They have large, 
round, flat faces, which render the young women very 
agreeable; large rolling lips; largo noses, with wide 
nostrils; little beard; and coarse black hair. They are 
generally below the medium in stature, but well propor- 
tioned, and more stout and fleshy than the Ostiaks. They 

* are, on the other band, more wild and roving [in their 
' N habits] than that people. 
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A SAMOIEDE,. 


THE ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of the American Ethnological So- 
ciety was held on Tuesday evening, May 9th, at 
the residence of Hon. E. G. Squier, late United 
States Commissioner to Peru, President George 
Folsom in the chair. 

After the adoption of the minutes of last meet- 
ing, and the election of three new members (two 
of whom were honorary foreign members, and the 
third our studious fellow-townsman, Mr. J. G. 
Shea, well known for his contributions to French 
colonial history), the meeting proceeded to new 
business. A couple of stone implements, discov- 
ered in New Jersey, and used by the Indians for 
bruising corn, were exhibited. They are about 
eight inches long, and smoothed on the sides from 
use. A volume of Chinese text, rendered into 
English spelling for the use of students, was pro- 
duced, but it was stated that a foreigner would 
be unable to master the language without native 
assistance. The meeting, numbering nearly a 
hundred persons, then attended to the report of 
Mr. Squier upon his late researches regarding the 
Inca civilization of Peru. 

Mr. Squier stated verbally that having in 1862 
received from Government an appointment ns 
commissioner for the settlement of unadjusted 
claims between Peru and the United States, he 
proceeded to the former country, accompanied by 
assistants, for the investigations which he pro- 
posed to make. The official business not occu- 
pying more than five months, Mr. Squier devoted 
the remainder of the two years to his antiquarian 
labors, which drew him into the remote interior 
of Peru, covering a great distance. A large part 
of his researches were devoted to the region 
around Lake Titicaca, lying between Bolivia and 
Peru, and to the ancient capital of the Incas, the 
famous metropolis, Cuzco. 

In laying before the Society some of the results 
of these labors, Mr. Squier, in a graphic manner, 
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gave a picture of the interior scenery of 
Peru and of the stolid descendants of the 
Incas, who linger among the recesses of 
the Andes. He depicted the history of 
that ancient civilization as revealed to us 
in the vast works of internal improve- 
ment, of social economy and of devotion 
which still remain, the interminable 
aqueducts and military or royal roads, 
greater than the Roman; the forts of Cy- 
clopean architecture, quite unparalleled 
in the relics of any other prominent peo- 
ple; the gigantic mortuary piles, un- 
equaled for magnitude in Egypt, and the 
elaborate social accommodations, as 
represented in the plan of their cities; 
arrangements in which the epirit of do- 
mestic convenience is exalted into ge- 
nius, so perfect are they for privacy, ac- 
cessibility, system, and completeness. 
The plan of Cuzco, as shown and de- 
tailed by Mr. Squier, certainly exceeds 
anything that the white race has yet 
conceived in the way of a coherent, 
homogeneous imperial city, and is of it- 
self enough, as the speaker pithily said, 


to drive Fourier mad with longing and 


despair. 

Mr. Squier found traces of two interior tribes, 
besides the minor races of the coast, which were 
subdued by the Incas shortly previous to the arri- 
val of the Spaniards. On the eastern shore of 
Lake Titicaca were discovered remains of build- 
ings entirely different in their architecture, and 
in the character of the skulls, urns, and imple- 
ments which they conoealed, from those of the 
Inca city of Cuzco and the islands of Titicaca. 
The inference was that the warlike and victorious 
Inca race, after rolling down upon the several 
coast tribes from their high interior position, and 
possessing valley after valley of the isolated sea- 
side region, were awaiting a favorable opportunity 
to attack with their numerous legions this menac- 
ing rival nation, who cultivated on a neighboring 
site a civilization and power rivaling their own. 

The remarks of Mr. Squier derived a constant 
interest from the specimens and relics with which 
they were illustrated. The museum amassed 
during the travels of this indefatigable explorer 
is not surpassed in value and extent by any simi- 
lar collection in the world. Among the most 
profoundly interesting specimens were the skulls, 
of which his cabinet displayed a large number. 
Those of the Inca family, whether by nature or 
compression, exhibited a dignified breadth and 
sphericity ; while from the catacombs of other 
races were produced heads exceeding the lowest 
types in distance between the crown and chin, 
and evidently the victims of tight lacing [closely 
resembling the skulls of the flat-headed Indians 
of the Rocky Mountains]. These specimens are 
new to the savans of the United States, the famous 
collection of Dr. Morton possessing only skulls 
from the coast regions of Peru. Many of these 
specimens are pierced by circular apertures, the 
work of the lance, and in one or more very curious 
instances an attempt at trepanning is exhibited, 
the subjects of which had evidently survived a 
certain time, the process of growth around the in- 
cision being manifest. 
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The metallic and ceramic orbs of tbe ancient 
Peruvians are also extensively illustrated in the 
cabinets of Mr. Squier. A lintel, made of ex- 
ceedingly hard wood, and displaying the marks 
of a bronze or copper axe, something like a badly 
sharpened lead-pencil, attracted much attention, 
as an indication of the tool-work of the Incas. 
After a eareful examination of these relics, and 
of the large collection of photographs obtained 
by Mr. Squier, the meeting adjourned. 

{Mr. Squier more recently gave a lecture before 
the Geograpbical Society in Clinton Hall, in 
which he still further described his travels in 
Peru. We shall look with interest fora more 
complete statement from this intelligent explorer. ] 


On Wsyechology. 


The sonl, the mother ef deep feara, of high hopes Infisile, 

Of glorious dreame, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely. but solemn it arose, 
Uufolding what no more might close.—Mrsa. Hemane. 


IMMORTALITY OF MIND, 
A NECESSITY OF ITS EXISTENCE. 


THE senses convey simple impressions to the 
brain, from which the mind, by its exclusive 
powers of thought, elaborates judgment; which 
as much proves the separate and independent 
existence of mind, as that the thought and analysis 
of reason are superior to the mere impressions 
upon the brain. Yet the mind, in its connection 
with brain, is as dependent upon it for its com- 
munications and manifestations as is a principal 
when operating through agents; in each case is 
wholly dependent upon their correctness and 
faithfulness for proper comprebension ; hence a 
diseased brain conveys erroneous impressions to 
and bebests from the mind as does an incapable 
or dishonest agent to his principal, and so distorts 
truthful impressions and the expressed will in 
each case—which as much proves the separate 
existence of the thinking powers in the former 
as it does in the latter. 

Moving matter evidences material force acting 
on that matter, though we may not see the cause; 
as a bomb-shell seen coursing through the air, or 
a planet moving in orbit, it is evident to our 
senses that there is a material force acting and 
producing those movements. Now the muscles 
as surely move ponderable matter; and as we 
know that without the will the muscles have no 
power, hence they are the simple machines or 
levers of the mind; therefore the motive power 
is the mind, which is thus proved to be as mach 
a material force, acting by electric attraction and 
repulsion (producing muscular contraction and 
expansion), as is the electric expansion in com- 
bustion to move the bomb-shell, or electric attrac- 
tion (gravitation) to move the planet. 

Mind or soul (the synonymous sentient prin- 
ciple) exists; it is, therefore, in itself, something, 
and as everything, by consequence, is material, 
mind is material. Materiality can never become 
immateriality (which is nothing), therefore mind, 
once existing, can never be annihilated, hence 
mind is immortal. 

Ideas are eternal, therefore mind can not be 


leas, as the idea isa partof the mind. Temporary 
forgetfulness, in our experiences of life, being the 
nearest approach to annihilation of a thougbt, and 
as that which is only temporary can not be per- 
manent, therefore thought can not be annihilated. 
Thought being a part of the mind, the memory, 
or recurrence of the thought, is but the full con- 
sciousness of ourselves—entire memory of the 
thoughts of life being the full character of that 
life through all its developing stages. 

If a thought can not be annibilated, how can 
the mind, which is superior to the thought and a 
necessary part of it? Thought is the active force 
of the mind, which co-exist; therefore as long as 
the one exists, the other must. 

Mind has powers which permit of indefinite 
extension, and as this short life permits, at most, 
of only its partial development, it therefore fol- 
lows, as an axiom, tbat another life is attainable 
and necessary for its further and continued de- 
velopment. Such powers of mind being given, it 
would be a superfluous act of creation if the op- 
portunity was not also given for its exercise ; 
hence another and continued life is as certain as 
that such unlimited powers of mind are here 
created, and only partially developed. 

This life being, necessarily, a part of immor- 
tality, the other parts must succeed to this to 
make a whole; hence another and continued life 
are, both, a necessity of our existence. 

Perfection, in time, is the necessary intention 
of creation. Mind can not mature itself here, 
hence perpetuity is requisite to attain perfection, 
the final aim of creation. 

As mind does not die, therefore immortality 
begins with the dawn of life here; and as, in this 
beginning, it parts with its bodily connection, 
which furnished its recognition of worldly things, 
go. in successive parts of its immortality, it prob- 
ably succeeds to and again casts off bodily con- 
nections, for recognition of other worlds, there as 
here, through bodily senses, as it rises in the per- 
fecting scale of creation, with, probably, improved 
organization and duration in each new sphere. 


, CHARLTS E. TOWNSEND. 
Locust VALLET, Queens Co., N. Y. 


— . —— 


CAZOTTSB'S PREDICTION. 


As the question of prevision or foreseeing bas 
been frequently raised of late, in our columns, it 
will be interesting to recur to the remarkable 
case of Cazotte, as narrated by La Harpe. The 
truth of the account is as undoubted as that of 
any fact of history. Those who are curious to see 
a philosophical explanation of the phenomena 
are referred to our “ New Library of Mesmerism 


and Psychology,” noticed otherwhere, from which 


we take the following translation of La Harpe’s 
remarkable narrative : 


“Tt appears but as yesterday, and yet, never- 
theless, it was at the beginning of the year 1788. 
We were dining with one of our brethren at tbe 
Academy—a man of considerable wealth and 
genius. The company was numerous and diver- 
sifiled—courtiers, lawyers, academicians, etc., and, 
according to custom, there bad been a magnifi- 
cent dinner. At dessert, the wines of Malvoisin 
and Constantia added to the gayety of the guests 
that sort of liberty which is sometimes forgetful 
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of bon ton: we had arrived in the world just at 

that time when anything was permitted that 

would raise a laugh. i 
e + 
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One only of the guests had not taken part in 
the joyousness of the conversation, and had even 
gently and cheerfully checked our splendid en- 
thusiesm. This was Cazotte, an amiable and 
original man, but unbappily infatuated with the 
reveries of the illuminati. He spoke, and with 
the most serious tone. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, 
‘be satisfied ; you will all see this great and sub- 
lime revolution, which you so much desire. You 
know that I ama little inclined to prophecy ; I 
repeat, you will see it.’ He was answered by thee 
common rejoinder: ‘ One need not be a conjuror 
to see that.’ Be it so; but perhaps one must be 
a little more than conjuror for what remains for 
me to tell you. Do you know what will be the 
consequence of this revolution—what will be the 
consequence to all of you, and what will be the 
immediate result—the well-established effect— 
the thoroughly-recognized consequence to all of 
you who are here present?’ ‘Ab!’ said Condor- 
cet, with bis insolent and balf suppressed smile, 
‘let us hear; a philosopber is not sorry to en- 
counter a prophet.’ ‘You, Monsieur de Condor- 
cet—you will yield up your last breath on the 
floor of a dungeon; you will die from poison, 
which you will have taken in order to escape 
from execution—from poison which the happiness 
of that time will oblige you to carry about your 


At first, astonishment was most marked; but 
it was soon recollected that the good Cazotte is 
liable to dreaming, though apparently wide 
awake, and a hearty laugh is the consequence. 
Monsieur Cazotte, the relation which you give 
us is not so agreeable as your Diable Amourenx' 
(a novel of Cuzotte’s). 


4% But what diable has put into your head thie 

rison, and this poison, and these executioners ? 

hat can all these have in common with phi- 
losopby and the reign of reason?’ This is ex- 
actly what I say to you; it isin the name of phi- 
losophy, of humanity, of liberty; it is under the 
reign of reason that it will happen to you thus to 
end your career; and it will indeed be the reign 
of reason, for then she will have her temples, and 
indeed, at that time, there will be no other tem- 
ples in France than the temples of reason.“ By 
my truth,’ said Chamfort, with a sarcastic smile, 
‘you will not be one of the priests of those tem- 
ples.’ ‘Ido not hope it; but you, Monsieur de 
Chamfort, who will be one, and most worthy to 
be so, you will open your veins with twenty-two 
cuts of a razor, and yet you will not die till some 
months afterward.’ They looked at each other, 
and laughed again. ‘ You, Monsieur Vicq d’Azir, 
you will not open your own veins, but you will 
cause yourself to be bled six times in one day, 
during a paroxyem of the gout, in order to make 
more sure of your end, and you will die in the 
night. You, Monsieur de Nicolai, you will die 
upon the scaffold; you, Monsieur Bailly, on the 
scaffold ; you, Monsieur de Malesherbes, on the 
scaffold.’ ‘Ah! God be thanked,’ exclaimed 
Roucher, ‘it seems that Monsieur has no eye but 
for the Academy ; of it he has just made a terrible 
execution, and I, thank Heaven * »? 
‘You! you also will die upon the scaffold.’ ‘Oh, 
what an admirable guesser, was uttered on all 
sides; ‘he has sworn to exterminate us all.’ 
No, it is not I who bave sworn it.’ ‘ But shall 
we, then, be conquered by the Turks or the Tar- 
tars? Let agan Not at all; I have 
already told you, you will then be governed only 
by philosophy—only by reason. They who will 
thus treat you will be all philosophers—will al- 
ways have upon their lips the self-same phrases 
which yon have been putting forth for the last 
bour—will repeat all your maxims—and will 
qnote. as you have done, the verses of Diderot, 
and from La Pucelle.’ They then whispered 
among themselves: ‘You see that he is gone 
mad; for he preeerved all this time the most 
serious and solemn manner. ‘Do you not see 
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that he is joking, and you know that, in the char- 
acter of his jokes, there is always much of the 
marvelous.’ ‘Yes,’ replied Chamfort, ‘but his 
marvelousness is not cheerful; it savors too mnch 
of the gibbet; and when will all this happen ?’ 
‘Six years will not pass over before all that I 
have said to you shall be accomplished.’ 

% Here are some astonishing miracles (and, 
this time, it was I myself who spoke), but you 
have not included me in your list.’ ‘But you 
will be there as an equally extraordinary mira- 
cle; you will then be a Christian.’ 

% Vebement exclamations on all sides. Ah,’ 
replied Chamfort, ‘I am comforted ; if we shall 
perish oniy when La Harpe shall be a Christian, 
we are immortal.’ 

4 As for that,’ then observed Madame la Duch- 
esse de Grammont, we women, we are happy to 
be counted for nothing in these revolutions: when 
I say for nothing, it is not that we do not always 
mix ourselves up with them a little; but it is a 
received maxim that they take no notice of us, 
and of our sex.’ ‘ Your sex, ladies, will not pro- 
tect you this time ; and yon had far better meddle 
with nothing, for you will be treated entirely 
as men, without any difference whatever.’ ‘ But 
what, then, are you really telling us of, Monsieur 
Cazotte? You are preaching to us the end of the 
world.’ ‘I know nothing on this subject; but 
what I do know is, that you, Madame la Duch- 
esse, will be conducted to tho scaffuld, you and 
many other ladies with you, in the cart of the ex- 
ecutioner, and with your bands tied behind your 
back.’ Ah, I hope that, in that case, I shall at 
least have a carriage bung in black.’ No, 
madame ; higher ladies than yourself will go, 
lite you, in the common car, with their bands tied 
behind them.’ Higher ladies! what! the prin- 
cesses of the blood?’ ‘Still mote exalted per- 
sonages.’ Here a sensible emotion pervaded the 
whole company, and the countenance of the host 
was dark and lowering; they began to feel that 
the joke was become too serious. 

„Madame de Grammont, in order to dissipate 
the cloud, took no notice of the reply, and con- 
tented herself with saying in a careless tone: 
Fou see that he will not leave me even a confessor ’ 
‘No, madame, you will not have one—neither 
you, nor any one besides. The last victim to 
whom this favor will be afforded willbe * * * ” 
He stopped fora moment. ‘ Well! who then will 
be the happy mortal to whom this prerogative 
will be given?’ ‘’Tis the only one which he will 
have then retained—and that will be the king of 
France.’ 

„The master of the house rose 9 and 
every one with him. He walked up to M. Ca- 
zotte, and addressed bim with a tone of deep 
emotion: My dear Monsieur Cazotte, this mourn- 
fal joke has lasted long enough. You carry it 
too far—even so far as to derogate from the so- 
ciety in which you are, and from your own char- 
acter.’ Cazotte answered not a word, and was 
preparing to leave, when Madame de Grammont, 
who always sought to dissipate serious thought, 
and to restore the lost gayety of the party, 
approached him, saying: Monsieur the propbet, 
whu has foretold us of our good fortune, you have 
told us nothing of your own.’ He remained silent 
fogsome time, with downcast eyes. Madame, 
have you ever read the siege of Jerusalem in Jo- 
sepbus?’ ‘Yes! who has not read that? But 
answer as if I had never read it.’ ‘ Well then, 
madame, during the siege, a man, fur seven days 
in succession, went round tbe ramparts of the 
city, in sight of the besiegers and besieged, cry- 
ing unceasingly., with an uminous and thundering 
voice: Wo to Jerusalem !/—and the seventh time 
he cried: Wo to Jcrusalem—wo to myself! And 
at that moment an enormous stone projected from 
one of the machines of the besieging army, and 
struck him and destroyed him.“ 


The careful reader of the history of the French 
Revolution need not be told that these pre- 
dictions, explicit as they are, were fulfilled even 
to the minutest point. 


ART AND ARTISTS, 
OUR NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


THE new building erected by the National 
Academy of Design was inaugurated with appro- 
priate services on the evening of the 27th April, 
1865. The building, which is the tribute of the 
New York public to American artists, having been 
erected with funds voluntarily contributed for the 
purpose, is situated on the corner of Twenty-third 
Street and Fourth Avenue, and is designed to 
furnish rooms for the officers of the Academy and 
a proper gallery for its annual exhibitions, which 
are constantly growing more worthy of attention, 
and have long deserved better accommodations 
than could be found in the city. In style of 
architecture and construction, and in its orna- 
mentation and finish, it far surpasses anything in 
the whole country. Our space will not allow us 
to give an extended description of it, and we 
must content ourselves by calling to it the atten- 
tion of our readers, that they may, as opportunity 
presents, visit it, and gratify at once their curiosity 
and their love for the beautiful. 

The ceremonies were opened by prayer. Mr. 
Huntington, president, made the opening address, 
in which he briefly sketched the history and pro- 
grees of the institution since its commencement in 
1826, and on closing introduced 

Mr. William Cullen Bryant, who congratulated 
the society on its progress, in that it had been 
able to obtain, and had become deserving of, so 
fine and spacious an edifice, not one stone of 
which was laid, and not one beam or rafter framed 
in its place for any purpose than the glory of Art. 
He compared the state of Art in this country at 
the present time with what it was forty years ago, 
when the exhibitions were made up mostly of 
pictures which appeared annually, until they 
ceased to attract attention. But, he said, we must 
not think lightly of the merit of the founders of 
the Academy. That was not a low state of Art 
that produced such men. Of the twenty-five 
artists among its founders, but three are now liv- 
ing Morse, its first president, Durand, his succes- 
sor, and Cummings, who has been its treasurer 
from the beginning. He spoke of the many who 
have passed away, bat who have left their works 
as enduring monuments behind them. l 

The position in society occupied by artists then 
and now was referred to as another illustration 
of the progress of Art among us. Then, very 
many of the fashionable people of the city, if not 
a majority of them, looked upon an artist as un- 
worthy of their acquaintance. Now, there are no 
more fashionable places than the artists’ recep- 
tions, and eminent artists have become standing 
lions, and all have more invitations to mingle in 
society than is good for them te accept. 

Mr. Bryant closed his very interesting address by 
attributing this rapid progress in Art, and the ac- 
quisition of a taste therefor, to the peculiar tem- 
perament of our people, and closed by saying, 
“The temperament of our people and the influence 
of our climate are, I think, highly favorable to 
the cultivation of the fine arts. Some quality in 
the air of our part of the world, which I do not 
pretend otherwise to define, promotes, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, the activity of those facul- 


ties which conspire to make the great painter and 
sculptor. The phrenological philosopher Combe 
used to call ours a stimulating climate, and he 
was right in so far as it tends to generate that 
poetic exhilaration to which the creations of Art 
owe their birth. An English painter who had 
lived many years in this country, and who had 
just returned to it after a long visit to his native 
land, said to me: ‘I had hardly been in Boston 
twenty-four hours, after landing on the American 
shore, when I wanted to go out into the streets 
and shout, so greatly were my spirits raised by 
merely breathing your air.“ Another English 
artist, a sculptor, said to me on a fine October 
morning, when the atmosphere was full of life 
and epirit, the soft white clouds drifting before a 
pleasant wind through a deep blue sky: “I can 
not exprees how much I am exhilarated by your 
climate. I think it one of the best in the world 
for a young man, and one of the worst for an old 
man.’ 

“I quote only foreign authorities, for I know 
how easy it is, in such matters, to deceive our- 
selves. But I have no doubt, for my part, that 
in the temperament formed by our diversified 
climate, the perceptive faculties are peculiarly 
awake and active, drinking in the sights and 
sounds of Nature with a deeper delight than in 
climates of a more uniform character, and that 
the power of invention is quickened by the same 
causes to the same activity and energy. These 
varying aspects of our skies, imposing slike in 
their splendor and their gloom, these grand al- 
ternations of our seasons, these majestio vicissi- 
tudes, passing from polar cold to tropical heat 
and from tropical heat to polar cold, with the 
phenomena of each fierce extreme, were not given 
us in vain. The genius nurtured under their in- 
fluences has, in the department of Art, commanded 
the admiration of the hemisphere from which our 
race was transplanted to this. The works of our 
great painters have been seen with delighted sur- 
prise in the Old World; the masterpieces of 
American sculpture have divided the praise of 
mankind with the productions of the most emi- 
nent statuaries of modern times. Let us hope 
that the opening of this edifice, consecrated to 
Art, will mark our entrance upon a new stage of 
progress, even higher and nobler than we have 
yet attained.” 

— O 


Now 1s rae Tnæ.—it is true enough that man 

lives in anticipation ; that he 
“ _nevor de, but always to de, blest.” 

It is pleasant enough to read a Dream Life,“ 
especially if Ik Marvel writes it; but if there is 
one thing more foolish than another, it is to live 
it. Get yourself as fast as possible out of dream- 
ing and out of repining, and do as Longfellow 
tells you: 


Act, act in the living Present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead. 

Put your heart into your hand and plunge forth 
into your work, and make every to-day com- 
plete in itself.“ It is the only time you are sure of. 

“ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.“ - Shakepeare. 
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Religions Department. 
“The Phrenologist has pa right to examine whether Christianity ia 

adapted to the nature of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in per- 
fect hai mony with human nature.'’"—Spurzketia, 


PRACTICAL PREACHING. 


THE MARKET VALUE OF A BOUL; AN EX- 
TRACT FROM A SERMON BY A ROMAN CATH- 
OLIO PRIEST OF NEW YOKK. 


{Wes offer no apology for introducing to our 
readers—moet of whom are supposed to be Prot- 
estants—the following practical discourse, which 
would be well suited to any pulpit. It has some- 
thing of the Beechor, the Spurgeon, or the Hugh 
Stowell Brown ring to it, and will touch, if it does 
not quicken the religious sense of the reader.— Ep. } 


The real value of the soul. therefore, is much 

1 than its market value. Market value!’ 
hear some one say; why, father, what do you 

mean?’ I mean by market value the price that 
souls commonly sell for. ‘Sell for! why, human 
souls are not in the market to be bought and 
sold.’ Indeed, my brethren, I fear they are. The 
devil is bidding for souls all the while, and the 
market value of each soul may be said to be that 
which its owner is willing to let it go for. Every 
time that a man, under the influence of some 
temptation, deliberately commits a grievous sin, 
does he not know that the consequence is the 
forfeiture of the soul's eternal liberty and happi- 
ness? What is that but trading with the devil, 
who takes nothing but souls in payment? 

“ The devil is a peddler, and goes about to sell 
his ill-gotten wares for souls. Ab! how many a 
clerk has sold himself to the devil for a few 
pieces of stolen silver from the drawer! How 
many a driver or cur conductor for the privilege 
to embeazzle a few half-dimes in the day! How 
many a miserable girl, for a stolen dress, a pair of 
shoes or stockings, a bracelet, a ring, a breast-pin ! 

“ The devil is a smuggler. How many a mer- 
chant has traded away his soul for a fraudulent 
return to the custom-house or the tax-commission- 
er—sealing the horrible contract with an oath ! 

t The devil is a pawnbroker. That girl pawns 
away to him her religion and her soul, for the 


sake of a marriage; ay! and pledges away be-» 


forehand the so 
born to her. 

„The devil is an attorney. When people buy 
and sell real estate, there is always a third party, 
the lawyer. The same rule holds in every sinful 
transaction. See that ragged, wretched man lean- 
ing on the counter at the grocery ? It is only a 
dime he gives for his drink? No! but he lays 
down on the counter his wife’s heart and bis 
children’s bread. And that other man that sells 
it to him behind the bar! Is it only so much 
flery drink he sells, to help his neighbor on to 
ruin? No! but, as he empties that decanter, he 
poum away his own hopes of heaven, his part in 

od, the water that baptized him, tbe share he 
has has in tbe blood of Christ that died for him. 
There is a third party bere, a hideous thing, 
curled up like a black ape on the counter. He 
acts as attorney between the parties. He claims 
his fees, and for payment takes a mortgage on 
the souls of both. 

“ Oh! if I had the power, I would compel that 
wicked fend to come up here in his own shape, 
and make him point out the unfortunate crea- 
fares that he has bought, and confess what he 
paid for each. I can imagine his confession to be 
something like this: ‘I bought that miserly- 
looking man for a few promissory notes and 
some tenement houses. That other one near him 
cost me a corporation contract. Some of my 
bargains were cheaper. I bougbt two or three of 
them, soul sad all, for the right to vote upon a 


of the children that may be 
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false oath. That young girl with paint on her 
face, for a night’s dance and a beau. That other 
one for a new cape; and that old woman sold out 
for some blankets and a few bars of stolen soap. 
That little politician gave me his soul for an 
office ;—and do you see that man that looks as if 
the wages of all the laborers of the parish had 
gone into his one body—he and I trade in souls ; 
I bought his for a corner grocery, and he brings 
me in a whole army of drunkards.’ And tben 
when the wicked spirit had ended his confession, 
I would ask for an angel’s trumpet, that I might 
shout over the heads of the whole congregation 
with a voice like that which will one day startle 
the dead in their coffins, those words of Jesus 
Christ : ‘ What profit shall a man have if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul? or what 
exchange shall a man make for his soul ?” 
— eae 
WORK. DAT RELIGION. 


Gat. Hamitton, in her direct and forcible, but 
not always elegant, style, sometimes advances 
sentiments which we can not approve; but the 
following practical view ef religion oommends 
itself to every one who desires to live a truly 
Christian life. 


“We want a religion that softens the steps, and 
tunes the voice to melody, and fills the eye with 
sunshine, and checks the impatient exclamation 
and harsh rebuke ; a religion that is polite, def- 
erential to superiors, courteous to inferiors, and 
considerate to friends ; a religion that goes into 
a family, and keeps the husband from being spite- 
fal when the dinner is late—keeps the wife from 
fretting when the husband tracks the newly- 
washed floor with his muddy boots, and makes the 
husband mindful of the scraper and the door-mat 
—keeps the mother patient when the baby is 
cross ; amuses the children as well as instructs 
them; promptly looks after the apprentice in the 
shop, and the clerk behind the counter, and the 
student in the office, with a fatherly care and 
motherly love, setting the solitary in families, 
and introducing them to pleasant and wholesome 
society, that their lonely feet may not be led into 
temptation. We want a religion that shall inter- 
pose continually between the ruts and gullies 
and rocks of the highway of life, and the sensi- 
tive souls that are traveling over them. 

“We want a religion that bears heavily, not 
only on the exceeding rascality of lying and 
stealing—a religion that banishes short measures 
from the counter, small baskets from the stalls, 
pebbles from the cotton bags, clay from the su- 
gar, chiccory from the coffee, otter from butter, 
beet-juice from vinegar, alum from bread, strych- 
nine from wine, water from milk-cans, and but- 
tons from the contribution-box. The religion 
that is to save the world will not make one half 
a pair of shoes of good leather and the other of 
poor leather, so that the first shall redound to 
the maker’s credit, and the second to his cash ; 
nor if the shoes be promised on Thursday morn- 
ing, will it let Thursday morning spin out till 
Saturday night. Itdoes not send the little boy, 
who has come for the daily quart of milk, to the 
barnyard to see the calf, and seize the opportu- 
nity to skim off the cream ; nor does it surround 
stale butter with fresh, and sell the whole for 
good ; nor sell off the slack-baked bread upon 
the stable-boy ; nor ‘ deacon’ the apples. 

The religion that is to sanctify the world pays 
its debts. It does not borrow money with little 
or no purpose of repayment, by concealing or 
glossiog over the fact. It looks upon a man who 

as failed.in trade and continues to live in lux- 
ury as a thief. It looks upon him who promises 
to pay fifty dollars on demand, with interest, and 
who negleots to pay fifty dollars on demand, with 
or without interest, as a liar.” 


(Jury, 


AN APPEAL. 


“A MINISTER of Christ” sends to the Church 
Journal a most pathetic appeal to the citizens and 
government of the United States in behalf of “a 
ruined and mourning people.“ There is a tone 
of unrepenting pride about some passages of it 
that we are sorry to see ; but the appeal has force, 
and should be heeded. We make an extract: 


“ You have successfully displayed and exerted 
your material mastery; it is yet to be seen 
whether you are as generous in victory as you 
are irresistible in arms. We accept our destiny. 
Whether right or wrong, we are powerless to re- 
sist. Our agriculture is utterly broken up, our 
estates are ruined ; many hundreds of our oldest 
and proudest mansions are in ashes; our people 
are homeless in the land of their birth ; hundreds 
of our rural churches have been burned; the 
same has been the fate of a great number of 
school-houses and court-houses. There is no de- 
scription that can fully convey to you an idea of 
the destruction to our mills, foundries, railroads, 
and canals. Our forests have been leveled and 
consumed ; our fields are without laborers ; our 
towns and cities are without trade; our people 
are without employmentor the means of support ; 
our children are growing up without education ; 
our wives and maidens are sick with watchings 
by the bed-side of the dying and with mourning 
by the graves of the dead ; and thousands of our 
oung men are either in exile or prison. I ask, 
in the name of a wasted, bleeding, crusbed hu- 
manity, is not this enough? If we have offended, 
have we not, in the destruction of every element 
of social and political prosperity, most bitterly 
expiated the guilt? ° 3 . . 
„Need more blood be shed, more groans be 
wrung from the hearts of a ruined and mourning 
people? Need the gulf of hatred between the 
two sections be widened and deepened and in- 
carnadined by a further war upon a disarmed and 
bankrupt people? There need be no anticipation 
of a future secession or revolution by the South. 
The catastrophe has been developed, and we must 
submit to that which we exhausted ourselves to 
avert. Your arms have wrought our submission 
in ruin ; your magnanimity may win our loyalty 
in a regenerated prosperity.” 


— —— 
FAITH. 


I ENVY no quality of mind or intellect in others ; 
not genius, power, wit, or fancy; but, if I could 
choose what would be most delightful, and I be- 
lieve most useful to me, I should prefer a firm 
religious belief to every other blessing ; for it 
makes life a discipline of goodness, creates new 
hopes when all earthly hopes vanish, and throws 
over the decay, the destruction of existence, the 
most gorgeous of all lights; awakens life even in 
death, and from corruption and decay calls up 
beauty and divinity ; makes an instrument of tor- 
ture and shame the ladder of ascent to Paradise ; 
and, far above all combination of earthly hopes, 
calls up the most delightful visions, palms and 
amaranths, the gardens of the blessed, the sec 

7 of everlasting joys, where the sensualist and 

e skeptic view only gloom, decay, annihilation. 
Sir Humphrey Davy. 

(Why? Simply because faith brings perfect 
peace. Faith is an emanation from Deity, and is 
manifested through the moral sentiments—the 
religions and spiritual facultiea. These faculties, 
when awakened. put us in relation to tbe above,“ 
the future, and to God. Faith, like love, “ oast- 
eth out fear.” It is faith which says, Our 
Father, who art in heaven”—and “ Thy will be 
done.” Faith resides in or acts through the 
organs highest in location and highest in func- 
tion of any in the human brain. Oh, that the 
world would open its eyes to the beauties, the 
peace of mind, and the inestimable consolations 
of faith and trust!) 
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Our Social Relations. 


Ob, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentile stare unite, and fa one fate 
Their hearta, their fortunes, and their beings blend,— Ten. 


MAIDENS’ BT BS. 


Ax xm eyes are like the night, 

Nell’s are like the morning gray, 
Fanny’s like the gloaming light, 

Hal’s are sunny as the day: 
Bright—dark—blue—gray, 

I could kiss them night and day; 
Gray—blaue —dark—bright— 

Morning, evening, noon, and night. 
Annie’s brow’s arched like the sky, 

Nell“ is white without a spot, 
Hal's is as a palace high, 

Fanny’s lowly like a cot; 
High—arched—low—white, 

I could kiss them day and night; 
White —low—arched—high, 

Kiss them night and day could I. 
Annie’s lips are warm and bright, 

Fanny's free and full of play, 
Hal“ are sweetest out of sight, 

Nell’s are always in the way; 
Bright—warm—sweet—play, 

I could kiss them night and day; 
Play —sweet—warm—bdright, 

All the day and all the night! 

From Festus.” 
— — — 


LOVE AND LOVERS. 


Tue newest subject which we could possibly 
have selected, and yet the oldest—a topic gray 
with the half-forgotten associations of dim old 
Bible times, when “the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair, and they 
took them wives of all which they chose,” and 
yet perpetually new with every heart that is born 
into the world! 

Don’t close the JounnaL with a condemnatory 
‘‘ Pshaw!”’ and lay aside your spectacles, grave 
sixty-year old reader, as if love and lovers had 
no longer any interest for you. There was once 
a time, and not so very long ago either, when 
those spectacled eyes softened and grew bright in 
the loving reflection of other orbs--there was a 
time when you also were young. Are there no faded 
flowers left of the spring-time of youryouth? Have 
a little tender charity for those whose feet are 
touching on the pathway you traveled over once, 
and don’t put on a tartar-emetic expression of 
face when the young folks talk over their little 
laye affairs in your sublime presence. We have 
all been young, and some of us, thank Provi- 
dence, never will grow old! 

There is, we regret to observe, a tendency on 
the part of grave papas and mammas to shut 
their eyes to the possibility of their children 
doing as they have done in life! ‘Love! pooh! 
nonsense!” says Mr. Solemn; you'd a great 
deal better attend to your business, young man!“ 
“My dear, girls shouldn’t talk about such 
things,” says Mra. Prim. 

Well, why shouldn’t they talk about them as 
well as think about them? say we; and one 
might safely defy all the standing armies in el- 
ther continent to keep “such things” out of 
young heads and hearta, Parents! do not fora 
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moment fall into the grave error of estranging 
your children’s confidence in such matters as this. 
Do not surround love, courtship, and marriage 
with a halo of forbidden mystery. Talk freely 
about them—bring them down into the calm, 
clear atmosphere of every-day life—treat the 
subjects just as you would treat any inevitable, 
not-to-be-ignored fact, and the young people will 
be twice as likely to look at them with unbiased, 
discerning eyes. If yon want your children to 
make fools of themselves, forbid them to discuss 
these probabilities of life in your presence—close 
the gates of your sympathy on their aspirations. 
If not, let matters go frankly and openly on, just 
as God intended they should ! 

When we hear the world ostentatiously pitying 
parents whose children have disappointed them 
in life, in some such terms as this, Poor dear 
Mrs. Brown! her son (or daughter, as the case 
may be) has broken her heart by that runaway 
match—how much she is to be commiserated !” 
we are very apt to think the world has made a 
mistake. There are two sides to every question, 
and children with warm-hearted, liberal, in- 
dulgent parents find no difficulty in making 
matches without the “ runaway” part of the 
business. 

Therefore, boys and girls in our great “ phren- 
ological” family, don’t imagine yourselves called 
upon to make a mystery of the sweet, shy feeling 
that the world calls your “ first love.” Confide 
in the father and mother who have had “ first 
loves” of their own—aye, and last ones, too; 
look at your paragon through other people's eyes, 
and hear of it through other people’s tongues. 
Depend upon it, the genuine article won’t lose 
merit through any such crucible of comparison, 
and if it isn’t genuine, the sooner you find out 
that fact, the better ! 

Take time about your decision. Do you re- 
member how scornfully you looked back, on your 
fourteenth birthday, at the broken toys and for- 
gotten fancies of nine years old? Up to a certain 
period, tastes will alter—preferences will change, 
and you may chance to find yourself at twenty 
fastened for life to the pretty toy suited only to 
the bread-and-buttery aspirations of sixteen ! 

Does it then follow that there is no such thing 
as stability or constancy in this world? Not at 
all. Toward a well-chosen, worthy object, con- 
stancy only deepens as time goes on. The only 
question is, are you sure you have chosen well? 
Stop, and think over the thing. 

Moreover, take a good look round before you 
make up your mind that one particular person- 
age is the only one that can by any possibility 
make you happy for life. There are all sorts of 
people in the world, and all sorts of tastes—and 
somewhere, in the great wilderness of humanity, 
is just the right one. Our grandmothers have an 
adage to the effect that the right one will be 
sure to come along, if you sit in the chimney cor- 
ner and wait.” We don’t quite believe in that— 
there are too many mismated people and unequal 
marriages to confirm any such theory. Some of 
us have waited too long in the chimney corner ; 
some have mistaken the wrong one for the right 
one; the round people are fitted inte the square 
holes, wherever you turn; and the only wonder 
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is that out of such conglomerate and incongruous 
material we have contrived to get up such a re- 
spectable world! Do not mistake passing fan- 
cies for serious attachments. Young men! do not 
interpret a girl’s innocent frankness into tacit 
confessions of devotion. Girls! do not suppose 
that every male creature who picks up your fan 
or handkerchief wants to marry you. You can 
both be open and straightforward enough about 
the ordinary, matter-of-fact events of your exist- 
ence—why not about this? There is a general cru- 
sade in society against what are commonly demon- 
inated “ flirtations.”” Now we are by no means 
convinced of the wisdom of this condemnation. 
Flirtations, as long as they remain flirtations, and 
are not carried into deeper and more serious cur- 
rents, ure perbaps the most sensible method of 
acquainting young people with the peculiarities 
of one another’s natures. 

If you were sober, old married folks, this ex- 
change of playful badinage and graver senti- 
ment, courteous attention, and good-humored 
kindness would attract no comment nor criti- 
ciem whatever. Why, we would ask, should the 
mere interposition of a wedding-ring create such 
a vital difference? Let the young, unmarried 
ladies and gentlemen of the present age discard 
the affectations and pruderies that imply doubt 
and distrust ; let them treat one another with the 
frank confidence that should belong to all Chris- 
tian communities, and a great many Gordian 
knots will melt away into nothingness ! 

It must be remembered, however, that we don’t 
all fall in love after the same pattern. To some, 
a certain degree of novelty seems indispensable ; 
thus it happens that people seldom marry those 
with whom they have been familiar all their 
lives. The picture that has hung before your 
eyes fora twelvemonth loses its fresh charm and 
newness, and pales before the canvas that is 
brought in fresh from the easel, although intrin- 
sically it may be much the finest work of art. 
Your frank, bustling, impulsive mortal surrenders 
all at once; he sees a pretty girl, decides that she 
will meet every requisition of bis nature, and re- 
solves to place himself in competition for the 
prize, all within an incredibly short space of 
time. And what is stranger still, he is quite as 
apt to be happy in his married life as the delib- 
erate, hesitating wooer who allows his hair to 
grow gray considering whether or not it is best 
to run the risk of matrimony! Others, again, fall 
in love so quietly that they are almost unaware 
of the moment of captivity, and wake up some 
morning quite surprised to find that they are be 
yond all help! In short, there are as many ways 
of falling in love as there are people to fall, and 
every one fancies that his or her peculiar method 
of doing the thing is the only orthodox style! 

A certain fitness of accessories also should be 
taken into due consideration. Man and woman 
should meet, as nearly as possible, on the same 
plane of social position and mental status. Kings 
and milkmaids form blissful alliances only in the 
musical measures of old-time ballads, and it is in 
the same records alone that beggars marry prin- 
ceases, and fair faces atone for the absence of 
brain, position, and common sense! Very few 
people are happy who marry either much above 
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or much below their station in life. If one of the 
life partners must be superior, it had better be 
the husband. A woman easily learns to look 
up, and it is natural for the man to assume a 
protecting superiority, even when there is no real 
ground for it; but woe betide the couple where 
the woman looks down on bim whom she has 
solemnly promised to love, honor, and obey! 

Nor should there be any insuperable differ- 
ence in the mental capacity, for, even supposing 
them to be well mated at first, a man must and 
will grow in mind and brain as he progresses on- 
ward with a progressive world, and his wife 
must eitber grow- with him, a companion in every 
sense of the word, or be left behind, a mere doll 
to be hung with silks and jewels, ora drudge to 
cook his dinners and take care of his children. 
Remember this, girls, when you are inclined to 
lag behind in the widening path of ever-new dis- 
coveries and developments, and don’t follow the 
example of Lot’s wife ! 

We know of no subject on which there is more 
to be said than this self-same one of love and 
lovers—no subject that more requires ventila- 
tion,” and would be more improved by calling 
things by their proper names. Why should peo- 
ple handle the topic with gloves on? Does any- 
body begin the world with the deliberate deter- 
mination of being an old maid or an old bache- 
lor? Don’t the single ones all expect sooner or 
later to be married? and don’t the married ones 
live their own courtships over again in aiding 
and abetting the single to follow their example? 
The sunshine of our youth comes only once, and 
we do not believe in overclouding it by deep 
warnings and dismal forebodings. We all 
know who has said, “It is not good that man 
should be alone.” We all have seen the gentle 
instincts which draw the stronger and weaker to- 
gether—the vine reaching out its green fringes 
to cling to the stately cedar. And who is to tell 
us, after this, that the subject is to be put under 
strict embargo? 

Not proper to talk about lovers and falling in 
love! What would become of all the songs and 
stories that have come down to us through the 
chronicles of a century, if it was not for this all- 
engrossing topic? We don't wonder that novels 
are crowding out more substantial reading on 
oenter-tables, in cars or steamboats, in boudoirs 
and counting-room. Just let otber books speak 
as frankly on the same subject—let them come 
down from their stilted superiority, and build up 
their chapters once again on a foundation that is 
live instead of fossilized, and see if there would 
not be another state of things! 

We have not as yet expressed half that is up- 
springing in our mind on the subject, but for 
what we have said, we ask the consideration of 
every reader of the Journat. Are we not right? 
Is it not time we laid aside the old-fashioned 
affectation that accords so ill with the present 
time? 

In a future number we shall probably discuss 
the question farther, and in the mean time we 
must confess that our mind is considerably re- 
lieved by this candid statement of our views 
respecting “ love and lovers.” 


HYMENEAL POETRY. 


MINISTER. 
Tun woman wilt thou have, 
And cherish her for life? 
Wilt thou love and comfort her ? 
And seek no other wife? 


HE. 
This woman I will take, 
That stands beside me now; 
I'll find her board and clothes, 
And have no other frow. 


MINISTER. 
And for your husband will 

You take this nice young man; 
Obey hia slightest wish, 

And love him all you can? 


SHE. 


I'll love bim all I can, 
Obey him all I choose, 

If when I ask for funds, 
He never does refuse. 


MINISTER. 


Then you are man and wife, 
And bappy may you be; 
As many be your years, 
As dollars be my fee. 


— Gg a 


SECOND MARRIAGBS. 
ARE THEY ADMISSIBLE? 


SeconD marriages have occasionally had an ad- 
vocate, but writers have more frequently repu- 
diated them. In practice, they seem to be ap- 
proved, though some of them, like many first 
marriages, prove unpropitious. The question is 
often propounded to us, Are they on scientific 
grounds admissible? are they on social grounds, 
advisable? are they normal! f 


THEORY VS. PRACTICE. 

The most eminent writers against second mar- 
riages have indorsed second marriages practi- 
cally, and thus repudiated their own teachings ; 
and it may be fair to claim that those who, re- 
joicing in a first marriage or anticipating one, 
write able articles or cutting philippics against 
second marriages, utterly neutralize their own 
writings, not to say repudiate and disapprove 
them, when they enter.a second time into the 
marriage relation, especially if that second mar- 
riage prove a happy one. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF MARRIAGE ? 

A few questions may properly be asked and 
answered as an aid to the elucidation of this 
question. What is the normal object of mar- 
riage? In case of the interruption of a marriage 
by the premature death of either party, what 
would be the legitimate object of a second mar- 
riage? = 

To answer these questions briefly and satisfac- 
torily may not be easy. To most of the duties 
enjoined by the Creator in the organization of 
mankind there is attached the experience of plea- 
sure. It is necessary that the body should be 
fed; the appetite is given as a prompter to take 
the necessary sustenance ; and with appetite is 
given gustatory pleasure, so that the taking of 
food is a source of enjoyment as well as a neces- 
sity to the preservation of the individual. The 


in winter, and pleasant coolness in the heat of 
summer. It is necessary for the body that a man 
take sleep ; and when be is weary and sleepy, the 
reclining position of the body, oh, how precious! 
The continuance of the race is provided for by 
the Creator, and marriage is an agency by which 
the race is to be continued. Tbat may be called 
its first object. Connected with that object is the 
pleasure of companionship: “ And the Lord God 
said, It is not good that man should be alone. I 
will make a help meet for him.” He then pro- 
duced man’s counterpart, having organized them 
mentally and physically for mutual companion- 
ship, mutual love, and mutual enjoyment. Mar- 
riage may then be defined as intended to con- 
tinue the species by uniting persons of opposite 
sex, in which marriage love and sympathy for 
each other, and pleasure in that love and sympa- 
thy, may be derived. 
A CASB 8UPPOSED. 

Suppose a man and a woman marry for com- 
panionsbip and for love ; if they have offspring, 
they generally have pleasure in the protection, 
rearing, maintenance, and education of that off- 
spring, for the parentive pleasure does not end 
with the parental act, but follows the offspring 
through all its development, culture, establish- 
ment, and life. If bysome fatal accident or viru- 
lent disease one of the parties is removed at the 
end of the first month or the first year of the mar- 
riage ; and to make the case strong, we will sup- 
pose that no fruit of the marriage has resulted, 
what shall the surviving companion do? Let us 
still further suppose two persons widowed in 
tbe same manner, one a male, the other a fe- 
maje—shall they wander solitary through life? 
Who will they servé by so doing? In the life to 


‘conf ^ they neither marry nor are given in mar- 


riage,” and the one who has gone hence will 
have no occasion to complain; and if this wid- 
owed husband and widowed wife are adapted to 
each other, and might bave formed an appro- 
priate first marriage. whom do they wrong by 
being married? And if by marriage each can be 
rendered happy in companionship and in the 
parental relation, as well as in the conjugal, why 
shall they not marry? Are there any scientific 
objections ? 

We have stated tbe case in this form as strong- 
ly as it can be etated, and if no valid objection 
can be offered, and we can see none, the law and 
the propriety of second marriage in its most 
favorable surroundings and conditions is estab- 
lished. 

SECOND LOVE. 

Who shall say that a well-organized man or 
woman can not love a second ime? If there be 
any such, let them live singly. There are some 
who marry unwisely at first, and, having lost 
their yoke-fellow—we can not say mate—may 
possibly, yea, probably, marry a second time 
happily. It is true that some marry well once, 
but make a bad second marriage ; this is inci- 
dental to all human or finite action. If all first 
marriages could be shown to be bappy, and all, 
or nearly all, second marriages unhappy, we 
would say a casé was made against second mar- 
riages ; but we venture an opinion, and have 
better reason tban we may state for believing 
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arranged according to more mature judgment 
are quite as likely to be happy as the first. Hu- 
man beings are not perfect ; if there are any such, 
we have no word for them except—Amen! When 
persons marry who are ignorant of the organiza- 
tion and real disposition of each other, each 
expects unalloyed happiness; all the ills of life 
are to be left behind at the altar. In time they 
awake to their disappointment, find themselves 
mated to a frail mortal like themselves, with 
fil-temper and perverse tendencies, and this frets 
them. Each expects more from the other than 
is reasonable under the circumstances, and not 
receiving it, the courtship, with all its gentleness 
and self-sacrifice, is not made perennial as had 
been hoped ; mutual recrimination is the result, 
and sometimes a whole lifetime is embittered 
by this mutual disappointment, mutual ill-nature, 
and foolish fault-finding. 


PROFITING BY EXPERIENCE. 


Should either one of these persons be left in 
widowhood and re-marry, no sublime expectations 
of unalloyed bliss are entertained, and the per- 
son resolves to avoid the errors of the first 
marriage, viz., the first sharp word, the first un- 
kind remark, the first ungenerous inference or 
exaction. Let us suppose a widower marries a 
widow, and each enters the relation with this 
idea—‘‘ I will not fall into the errors of my first 
marriage,” and for ten, twenty, thirty, or forty 
years there is not so much disagreement between 
them as either had in the first marriage in a 
single year, who shall say that the last marriage 
did not bring any better conditions for happiness 
than the first? but the experience of the first 
taught each forbearance and self-control. In- 
deed, many persons marry a worse companion 
then their first, and live ten times more agree- 
ably, because more reasonable in their own 
conduct. 

LATE SECOND MARRIAGES. 


But it may be asked, What of persons who 
have lived in one marriage until a family has 
been raised and settled, and when the ardor of 
youthful love and the promptings of nature to 
obey the first commandment to “replenish the 
earth” have passed? In regard to such mar- 
riages, companionship may be a sufficient reason. 
Why should a man and his wife remain together 
in the marriage relation after they have raised a 
family and sent it forth into the world? It would 
be answered, for companionship. If raising a 
family is the only object served by marriage, 
then, when tbe family is raised, why not sep- 
arate? This is true with wolves; their mating 
continues until the whelps can take care of them- 
selves, while the lion and eagle, nobler than the 
wolf, remain through life constantly in compan- 
jonship. If after a family be raised one of the 
companions die, and if companionship be de- 
sirable, why may not the surviving one marry for 
the sake of that serene companionship which 
belongs to marriage in middle or advanced life? 

We have seen very many second and even 
tbird marriages, men and women, fifty-five or 
sixty years old, living fen or twenty years 
together, a kind of happy “ Indian summer,” and 
seeming to enjoy each other’s society quite as 
well as they who have “clam the hill thegither.” 


THE MEDDLING OF RELATIVES. 

It will generally be found that second mar- 
riages in which there is difficulty, disagreement, 
or disturbance, owe such disturbance to their 
children, who feel themselves interested in their 
parent’s estate, or the disagreement is fomented 
by the friends of the children outside of the fam- 
ily respecting property. There is nothing more 
common than for a pert miss of fifteen or a beard- 


less boy of eighteen, who have been cradled in 


parental affection, setting up their raw will and 
judgment against a father in the prime of man- 
hood, who is left lonely, because he chooses to 
marry again. Four or five years at most will 
generally send the daughter to a home of her 
own; another year or two makes a man of the 
boy, when he will marry as he chooses, possibly 
without the advice of either father or friends. 
These children may fear, perchance, that another 
brood of children will divide the property, no 
dollar of which they ever earned. The father, 
who has strong love for his children, has care- 
fully educated, reared, guided, and sustained 
them to maturity. Such children are much to 
blame for calling in question such a father in ref- 
erence to any bonorable course of his, and public 
sentiment created to his disadvantage by chil- 
dren or the friends of the first wife is, we think, 
execrable. 
STEP-MOTHERS. 

Step-mothers are spoken against, and some- 
times they deserve it; but we think they must be 
superhuman to escape criticism, surrounded as 
they generally are by such ungenerous critics. 
Step-mothers, we repeat, are spoken against, and 
we may be permitted to remark that we know 
not a few instances in which a second mother in 
all respects was a better mother to the step-chil- 
dren than their own would have been. The step- 
mother had a better temper, a better judgment, 
more affection, more wisdom, and more every- 
thing that the child needed ; and for that child 
the day its father brought a step-mother into his 
house was the dawn of light, joy, and prosperity. 
We therefore approve of good second marriages, 
those which are properly adjusted and wisely se- 
lected ; we do not approve of any other kind for 
first marriages. We think there is no law of na- 
ture against second marriages, and we regard 
that man or woman as supremely narrow-minded 
and selfish who exacts a promise on the dying bed 
from the survivor never again to marry, There 
are quite as many men and women who, on their 
death-bed, connsel the survivor to marry, and, in 
certain instances, even suggest the one to take 
their place ; and we have been cognizant of sev- 
eral instances in which the choice of the dying 
and the living was mutual with respect to the 
successor. 

Those who write us on this subject, inveighing 
against second marriages, have that exclusive- 
ness of love and that element of jealousy which 
teaches them that in case of their death it would 
be a satisfactory reflection that the survivor 
would never receive the love or caresses of any 
other person. We think an hour in the other 
life would obliterate such an idea. Widowers, 
especially, often show great folly and inconsist- 
ency in hastily or inconsiderately paying addresses 
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and marrying again, but such folly of individuals 
does not invalidate the great law of love.. 

If in the other life “ they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage, but are as the angels” in 
ligbt, we can see no reason for censure, eicher in 
feeling or sentiment, in nature or science, re- 
specting an appropriate second marriage. We 
therefore give our opinion in the affirmative, that 
second marriages may properly be formed. 


— . 
A HINT TO OLD MAIDS. 


Tuere Is a certain absurdity in the story which 
was going the round last week of the lady who 
asked an English Board of Guardians for “a 
child only two years old, with blue eyes, light 
hair, and a complete orphan.” One felt that the 
demand had been dictated rather by sentiment 
than by genuine kindliness, that the child was se- 
lected on the same principle as a doll might have 
been, but the anecdote indicated a curious defi- 
ciency in our law. The practice of adoption, so 
frequent in the Roman and modern Asiatic world, 
allowed by all German laws, and sanctioned by 
tbe Code Napoleon, has never received in England 
any kind of legal recognition. It is not opposed 
to our manners, is rather approved by opinion, 
and is among the philanthropic an incident of 
very frequent occurrence ; but the law takes no 
notice of it, provides no ceremony for recording 
it, and imposes no obligations upon those who at- 
tempt it. Yet it would be difficult to suggest a 
practice which might be productive of more gen- 
eral benefit to a society which, like our own, is un- 
favorable to marriage, which throws the time 
further and further back in every generation, and 
which allows in the same family excessive in- 
equalities of fortune. [Owing to the “ beautiful’ 
system of aristocratic government under which 
the ‘‘ mother” country lives, labors, and suffers. ] 
There are thousands of old maids among us, well- 
to-do and excellent, to whom the privilege would 
bring a new zest to their lives. new interests, and 
new occupation, thousand of widowers, whose 
lives are passed in an unwilling solitude, thou- 
sands of married homes where the only thing 
wanting to life is the sound of children’s voices. 
There seems no reason, natural or artificial, why 
a void, due cbiefly to the action of an imperfect 
social system, should not by that system be filled 
up.—An English Magazine. 

{By all means. What! deny an orphan child 
to an amiable, well-to-do unmarried lady ! and to 
one in circumstances to edacate, train, and im- 
prove one of God’s little ones? Yes, the great, 
grand, noble, high and mighty aristocratic men 
and women of Great Britain had rather adopt and 
cultivate nasty little poodle-dogs than to bestow 
their parental love on one of the thousands of 
orphan children perishing, in body and soul, for 
want of a little kind care—such as is foolishly be- 
stowed on a worthless, soulless brute. We sup- 
pose it is better for the old maids and the fat 
childless matrons to love even a miserable four- 
legged cur than nothing. But where there are 
so many poor innocent little children, without 
parents or homes, we think it would be far more 
creditable, sensible, and humane to adopt and 
develop one of them into noble manhood or wo- 
manhood, than to throw away their time, money, 
food, and care on a dog which neither appreciates 
nor returns such care and affection. Me vote for 
giving children to all the old maids.] 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES HARLAN, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


JAMES HARLAN. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


A LION in repose is noble; a lion 
aroused is majestic; but a lion in a rage 
is terrible! Maw has all the qualities of 
the lion combined with those of the 
lamb and of all other animals. He has 
also a moral and spiritual nature, which 
make him far more noble, majestic, ter- 
rible, and tender than lion or lamb. Is 
the lion a power in the world? Man is 
his master. The lion has a strong body 
—man has a strong mind. The brain of 
the lion is very small when compared 
with that of man, To one who is only 
strong in body or in courage, we may 
say he is lion-like;” but of one who is 
great in mind, we may say he is “ God- 
like.” 

In the likeness herewith presented may 
be seen both the lion and the man. There 
is character in that face! It is now in 
repose. Consider what would be its ex- 
pression when aroused! You now see it 
in bright sunshine, when all is calm and 
serene; but look at it from under the 


dark clouds in a storm, when the ele- 
ments crash and the livid lightning 
gleams, and you may well shrink from 
the thunder-tones and the sharp flashes 
of his mental electricity. Metaphor aside, 
there is no nonsense here. You may 
approach such a character only in a 
proper manner. It would not do to pat 
him on the shoulder, call him a good fel- 
low, and then ask a favor. Fawning 
flattery would be utterly lost in this 
case. He perceives your motives before 
you speak. You can get into his good 
graces only through his intellect, which 
is broad, comprehensive, and most dis- 
criminating. When he says “ yes,” or 
“no,” he means it. It’s no use to argue 
the point; the question has been de- 
cided. That is your answer. 

There is dignity indicated in that long 
upper lip, and decision in that well-cut 
mouth, courage in the well-formed nose, 
and penetration in the eye. Then ob- 
serve the “dome of thought!” The 
brain is large, of fine fiber, broad at the 
base, wide between the ears, long on 
top, full in the center, and in the crown. 
There is high integrity, deep devotion, 


(Jury, 
great decision, and the broadest compre- 
hension, with a quick, practical intellect ; 
and the whole is well fortified and sus- 
tained by great executiveness and an ex- 
cellent constitution. Notice the build of 
the man! The chest is large, lungs ample, 
circulation good, and digestion perfect. 
The lamp of life is well supplied with 
oil, but not to overflowing. It is used 
with careful economy, and hence may 
be kept burning well on toward a hun- 
dred years! 

There are no marks of dissipation here, 
but the most circumspect habits and 
conduct have impressed the features with 
their diploma of approval Order is con- 
spicuous, and the most perfect method 
observed in all things. So of the organs 
of Size, Form, and Calculation. The en- 
tire group of perceptive faculties is con- 
spicuous. See how wide apart the eyes 
are set! The general memory is excel- 
lent, and especially that of forms, faces, 
facts, and places, while that of thoughts, 
plans, and experiences is good. He 
could excel as a statistician, naturalist, 
financier, architect, or engineer—as a me- 
chanic, manufacturer, or a merchant. In- 
deed, he has the greatest versatility of 
talent, and can do almost anything he 
likes. He is fully developed in nearly 
all the organs, and deficient in none. 

It has been lamented that our great 
statesmen, such as Franklin, Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, Adams, etc., had passed 
away, and that none were left to fill their 
places. We appreciate departed worth, 
but quite agree with Napoleon, who said, 
“No man is indispensable.” Nor do we 
hesitate to affirm that there are, to-day, 
more able statesmen in America than 
ever before. And we claim that the 
subject under examination is one of the 
rising men of the time. 

Socially, he would be friendly and af- 
fectionate; fond of family and of home, 
providing liberally for all; but not given 
to much petting or caressing, and would 
be more platonic than ardent. 

Morally and spiritually, he has been 
amply blessed with large Veneration, 
Conscientiousness, Benevolence, Hope, 
and Spirituality—inheriting his mother’s 
tendency to religious worship, and add- 
ing strength, study, and discipline to a 
naturally strong moral character. 

Look at the man! he stands five feet 
ten inches, weighs a hundred and eighty- 
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five pounds, is well built, and every way 
well-proportioned. There is just enough 
of the Celtic blood, derived from his Scot- 
tish ancestry, to give vivacity of spirit, 
and enough of the Teutonic to give te- 
nacity of life. His skin is soft and fine; 
his hair brown and silky; his complex- 
ion fair; his eyes dark-brown; and his 
features strongly marked, but regular 
and very expressive. 

We are informed that Mr. Harlan 
married, in 1845 or 46, a very intelligent 
and worthy lady, a native of Kentucky, 
then residing in the State of Indiana, by 
whom he has two children—a son, pro- 
bably twelve or thirteen years of age, 
and a daughter, a few years older. 

During the war, Mrs. Harlan has de- 
voted herself to the soldiers in every way 
that her strength would permit. She 
was almost ubiquitous, we are informed, 
being intrusted at times by the Secretary 
of War with the distribution of whole 
cargoes of supplies for the hospitals, 
that accumulated as seizures at provost- 
marshals’ headquarters. She has ex- 
pended an amount from her private purse 
nearly or quite equal to her husband’s 
salary as United States senator, for which 
very many of our brave boys will ever 
remember her in their prayers. 

We will conclude this statement by 
predicting for Mr. Harlan—accidents ex- 
cepted— rapid promotion in the public 
confidence and admiration. After the 
great thunder-storm, we trust the politi- 
cal atmosphere will be equal to sustain- 
ing men of such unblemished character 
in “the highest office in the gift of the 
people.” That his record is clean, may 
be seen from the tery faithful biograph- 
ical sketch which follows. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. James Harlan was born in Mlinois, August 
26th, 1820. At the age of three years his parents 
removed with him to Indiana, where he was em- 
ployed, during his minority, with his father in 
agricultural pursuits. In the year 1841 he en- 
tered the Preparatory Department of Asbury 
University, then under the presidency of the 
present Bishop Simpson. Upon meager means 
obtained by teaching at intervals, he managed to 
graduate at that institution with honor in 1846, 
and it has since conferred upon him the well- 
merited degrees of A.M. and LL.D. 

In the winter of 1845, being elected to the Pro- 
feseorship of Languages in Iowa City College, he 
removed to that city. Here, although among 
strangers, he early won for himself an enviable 
reputation for industry, ability, and an unswerv- 


ing integrity which has only broadened and 
deepened in the publio mind until to-day. 

In 1847 he was elected by the people Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the new State of 
his adoption. This was no ordinary compliment 
to a young man who had resided in the State less 
than two years when the election occurred, espe- 
cially when taken in connection with the fact that 
his opponent was the Hon. Charles Mason, who 
graduated at the head of his class at the Military 
Academy at West Point—had served as chief- 
justice of the Federal Court of the Territory 
during the entire period of its existence, was con- 
ceded by all parties to be a gentloman of ability 
and unblemished reputation, and who, as a can- 
didate, was the choice of the party which had, 
up to this election, been uniformly triumphant 
in the State and Territory, and continued so until 
the Kansas-Nebraska issue, except when Mr. 
Harlan was a candidate. 

In 1848, Mr. Harlan was superseded by Hon. 
Thomas H. Benton, Jr., the officials insisting that 
he was elected by a majority of seventeen votes. 
The count, however, is now universally conceded 
to have been fraudulent, though not participated 
in, of course, by Mr. Benton, for whom Mr. Har- 
Ian personally has always entertained a high re- 
gard. In this year he was admitted to the bar, 
and commenced the practice of law in Iowa City. 
In this profession, while he remained in it, he 
was eminently successful; but his friends were 
unwilling to leave him at the bar, however agree- 
able to him, or however brilliant his prospects 
for a distinguished career in the profession. 

In 1849, the people, eager to trust and honor 
the young man who in every public position had 
proved himself so worthy of their confidence, 
nominated him for Governor; but, not being of 
constitutional age for that office, he was com- 
pelled to disappoint them by declining the prof- 
fered honor. 

Continuing in the practice of law until 1858, he 
was then, by the annual Conference of the M. E. 
Charch, elected President of the Mount Pleasant 
Collegiate Institute, which during the winter fol- 
lowing was reorganized under an amended char- 
ter, and he retained in the presidency. His in- 
dustry and energy, with his varied learning and 
strong sense, compelled the same success here 
that had attended all his undertakings thus far, 
and which we may well say has never yet de- 
serted him. But here again the people were un- 
willing to leave him in the field of labor. to 
which their confidence and admiration had so 
shortly before assigned him; scarcely two years 
was he permitted to serve at the head of the Uni- 
versity until, by the Legislature, he was elected 
United States senator for the term commencing 
Mareh 4th, 1855. Upon this election, which so 
far from being sought by him, fell upon him even 
without his knowledge, he resigned the presi- 
dency of the University, and was elected Profes- 
sor of Political Economy and International Law, 
which position he still holds. This election oc- 
curred Jan. 6th, 1855, and he was admitted to his 
seat Dec. 8d following. 

His first formal speech in the Senate was made 
March 27th, 1856, on the admission of Kansas, 
and was regarded then, and must be held by the 


student of history hereafter, as one of the ablest 
arguments on the right and finally successful side 
of that great contest. Such men as Batler of 
8. C., Casa, Benjamin, Toucey, and Douglas soon 
learned to respect the sturdy logic of the young 
debater from the West. His speech upon the oo- 
casion of presenting the memorial of James H. 
Lane, praying the acceptance of the memorial of 
the members of the Kansas Territorial Legisla- 
ture for the admission of their Territory into the 
Union as a State was such a scorching as opposi- 
tions seldom get, but the limits of this sketch will 
not permit us to quote. It can be consulted, 
Appendix to Cong. Globe, Ist Sess., 84th Cong., 
p. 878. 

By almost a party vote, not unlikely stimulated 
by the castigation above alluded to, it was, Jan. 
12th, 1857, resolved by the Senate, “ That James 
Harlan is not entitled to his seat as a senator 
from Iowa.” 

The character of this decision may be under- 
stood from the following brief statement of facts: 
The Senate and House of Representatives of 
Iowa agreed to go into joint session to elect a 
senator and judges. After the joint session had 
met and adjourned from day to day for some 
time, it was discovered that the Whigs were about 
to be successful, and the Democratic senators 
absented themselves for the purpose of prevent- 
ing an election. A quorum of the joint session 
met, however, and a clear majority of both houses 
elected Mr. Harlan. Two years after, the mat- 
ter was brought up on the protest of the Demo- 
cratio members of the State Senate, and Mr. H. 
ousted as above stated. During these two years 
of peaceful occupation of his seat, a Presidential 
campaign was passed quietly, which might have 
been endangered by such party tyranny in the 
Senate, and Fremont made President—hence, no 
doubt, the delay. 

But Mr. H. repaired immediately to Iowa City, 
where the State Legislature was in session. He 
arrived on Friday evening—was re-elected on 
Saturday following. He spent a day or two at 
his home in Mount Pleasant, returned to Wash- 
ington, was re-sworn, and resumed his seat on the 
29th of the same month. This was a triumph 
worth more than all it cost; but the honor was 
worn lightly.” 

At the expiration of his term in 1831 he was re- 
elected without a dissenting voice among his 
party for the term to end March 4th, 1867. 

During his entire service in the Senate he acted 
in harmony with the Republican party, which for 
four or five years was in a meagre minority. He, 
however, commanded the respect of his political 
opponents by his modest and yet fearless and 
able support of the measures which his judgment 
and conscience approved, by his unwearied in- 
dustry in the examination of every subject of 
practical legislation, and by his evident honesty 
of purpose and integrity of character. The lead- 
ing measures supported by the Republican party 
had few if any more able advocates, and none 
more efficient or successful either in the Senate or 
before the people. The published debates of 
Congress will show that he argued and elucidated 
with great clearness and conoluslveness every 
phase of the question of slavery and emancipa- 
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tion in all their social, legal, and economic rami- 
fications—the exclusion of slavery from the Ter- 
Titories—the constitutional means of restriction— 
climatic influence on the races, white and black— 
the necessity or propriety of oolonization— and 
the effects of emancipation on the institutions of 
the country North and South. 

He was the earnest advocate of the early con- 
struction of the Pacific Railroad—bad made him- 
self, by a careful examination, master of the 
whole subject—was consequently appointed a 
member of the “ Senate Committee on the Pacific 
Railroad“; and when the two bodies differed as 
to the details of the bill, he was made chairman 
of the committee of conference of the two houses, 
and did more than any other living man to recon- 
cile conflicting views on the amended bill which 
afterward became the law of the land. 


As Chairman of the Committee on Public Lands 
he exerted a controlling influence in shaping the 
policy of the Government in the disposition of 
the public domain, so as to aid in the construc- 
tion of railroads and the improvement of other 
avenues of intercourse, as well as to advance the 
individual interests of the frontier settler by fa- 
cilitating bis acquisition of a landed estate, and 
also by securing a permanent fund for the sup- 
port of common schools for the masses, and other 
institutions of learning. Under his guidance the 
laws for the survey, sale, and pre-emption of the 
public lands were barmonized, and the Home- 
stead Bill so modified as to render it a practical 
and beneficent measure for the indigent settler, 
and at the same but slightly, if at all, detrimental 


- to the public treasury. And on this as well as 


that other great national measure, the Pacific 
Railroad Bill, above mentioned, when the two 
houses disagreed as to details, Mr. Harlan was 
selected by the President of the Senate to act as 
chairman of the cammittee of conference. 

His thorough acquaintance with the land laws, 
his clear perception of the principles of justice 
and equity which should control in tbeir admin- 
istration, and his unwearied industry and care in 
the examination of all claims presented to Con- 
gress growing out of the disposition of the publio 
lands to private citizens, corporations, or States 
caused bim to be regarded almost in the light of an 
oracle by his compeers in the Senate whenever any 
of these claims were pending; his statements of 
fact were never disputed, and his judgment al- 
most always followed. 


Immediately after he was placed upon the 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, it became 
manifest that he had made himself master of that 
whole subject in all of its details. He conse- 
quently exercised a leading influence on the leg- 
islation of Congress affecting our intercourse with 
these children of the forest; humanity and justice 
to them, as well as the safety of the frontier set- 
tlements from savage warfare being with him cardi- 
nal elements to guide him in shaping the policy of 
the Government. The effect of the repeal, over 
Mr. H.’s earnest protest, of the beneficent features 
of the Indian Intercourse laws, under the lead of 
Senator Hunter, which all admit laid the founda- 
tion for our recent Indian wars, furnishes a 
marked illustration of the safety of his counsels 


i in these affairs. 
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As a member of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture be was the earnest advocate of every 
measure Calculated to develop and advance that 
great national interest, and prepared the only 
report marked by scientific research made on 
that subject by the Senate committee during the 
last ten years. He gave his earnest support to 
the Agricultural College Bill, though in conflict 
with his views of the proper policy for the dispo- 
sition of the public lands, because he regarded it 
as the only opportunity for laying firmly the 
foundation for these nurseries of scientific agri- 
culture, which must prove of vast consequence 
for good to the whole people of tbis continent 
and the toiling millions of the Old World. 

A perusal of the Congressional Globe will 
show that, though never unjust or illiberal to- 
ward the older and more powerful members of 
the Union, he has ever been the vigilant guardian 
of the peculiar interests of the new States, in- 
cluding his own. He has also been a no less 
vigilant guardian of the public treasury, though 
never lending himself to niggardly and parsimo- 
nious measures. 

His inauguration of the proposition for the con- 
struction of a ship canal from the Northern Lakes 
to the waters of the Mississippi (See Cong. Globe, 
2d Bess., 36 Cong., Part I.); his opposition to 
legislation on the Sabbath; his introduction of 
resolutions on fasting and prayer; his proposi- 
tions for reform in the chaplain service of the 
army and navy ; in aid of foreign emigration ; the 
re-construction of the insurrectionary States; the 
reclamation of Colorado Desert; the improve- 
ment of navigation of lakes and rivers; the ap- 
plication of meteorological observations in aid of 
agriculture to land as well as sea; for the support 
of scientific explorations and kindred measures ; 
for reform in criminal justice in the District of 
Columbia and in the Territories; and his remarks 
on such subjects as the Bankrupt Bill; the Ken- 
tucky Volunteers Bill; the Bill to Re-organize the 
Court of Claims; on the Resolution relating to 
Floyd’s acceptances ; on the Bill to Indemnify 
the President; on the Conscription Bill; on the 
conditions of release of State Prisoners; on the 
Disqualification of Color in carrying the Mails ; 
on the Organization of Territories; on Amend- 
ment to the Constitution ; on District Registration 
Bill; on Bill to establish Freedmen’s Bureau; on 
inter-continental Telegraph; on Bill providing 
bail in certain cases of military arrests ; on the 
Construction of Railroads; on Education in the 
District of Columbia for white and colored chil- 
dren ; and on the Income Tax Bill, all together 
furnish an indication of the range of his acquire- 
ments, the tendency of his thoughts, and the 
breadth of his views, that can not be given in any 
sketch necessarily so brief as to omit them. 

It is not deemed proper in this brief narrative 
to reproduce even the substance of the many 
elaborate speeches made by him in the Senate and 
before the people. Among them may be men- 
tioned as a sample of the whole, his speech in 
reply to Senator Hunter of Virginia, during the 
winter of 60-61, immediately preceding the 
breaking out of the rebellion. This speech was 
characteristic in clearness, method, directness, 
force, and conclusiveness, and was regarded by his 
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associates in the Senate as the great speech of the 
session. In the commencement he examines and 
exposes in their order every pretext for secession, 
and proceeds to charge upon the authors of the 
then incipient rebellion, with unsurpassed vigor 
and force, that the loss of political power was 
their real grievance. He indicated the impos- 
sibility of any compromise on the terms proposed 
by the Southern leaders without dishonor, and 
pointed out the means of an adjustment alike 
bonorable to the South and the North, requiring 
no retraction of principle on the part of any one, 
by admitting the Territories into the Union as 
States. He warned tbe South against a resort to 
an arbitrament of the sword ; predicted the im- 
possibility of their securing a division of the States 
of the Northwest from the Middle and New 
England States; the certainty and comparative 
dispatch with which an armed rebellion would be 
crushed, and concluded with a most powerful 
appeal to these conspirators not to plunge the 
country into such a sea of blood. Upon the con- 
clusion of this speech four-fifths of the Union 
senators crowded around to congratulate him, 
and a state of excitement prevailed on the floor 
of the Senate for some moments such as had 
seldom if ever before been witnessed in that 
body. 

On his power as a platform speaker before the 
populace it would not be proper to comment, for, 
as he is still living, and comparatively a young 
man, the public may reasonably expect to have 
opportunities of judging for themselves. It may 
not be amiss, however, to state that in a clear 
presentation of facts, in collecting and portrayiog 
whatever tends to arouse the human sensibilities, 
and as a close, logical reasoner he has few equals. 
A large number of most flattering extracts from 
the press notices where he has addressed the 
people lie before us, but it is useless to quote as 
it would be difficult to select. 


The impression made upon the public mind by 
Mr. Harlan as a senator, during bis service in 
that body, is clearly set forth by the New York 
Tribune in a single sentence which we extract 
from an article in that paper of April, 1858. 
“Mr. Harlan is a most worthy member of the 
Senate, singularly unobtrusive for a man of his 
merits, and one who nevef fails to meet the high- 
est expectations of his friends when he engages 
in debate.” 

He was a member of the Peace Congress; but 
after seeing the members sent from the slave 
States, and witnessing the election of Ex-President 
John Tyler presiding officer, he predicted that its 
deliberations would end in a miserable failure, 

He was also selected by the Union members of 
the House and Senate as a member of the Union 
Congressional Committee for the management of 
the recent Presidential campaign. Being the only 
member of the committee on the part of the Senate 
who devoted his whole time to this work, he 
became the active organ of the committee—organ- 
ized an immense working force, regulated its 
finances with ability and unimpeachable fidelity, 
employed a large number of presses in Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York in 
printing reading matter for the masses, which 
resulted in the distribution of many millions of 
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documents among the people at home, and in all 
our great armies. To his labors, therefore, the 
country is doubtless largely indebted for the tri- 
umphant success of the Union candidates last 
November. 

Such, in brief detail, is the character, and such 
have been the services of the man who was 
selected by the late President Lincoln, and 
unanimously confirmed by the Senate without 
reference to a committee, to be Secretary of the 
Interior. No better security could be found in 
the history of any statesman in the country, 
whether that of his public services or of his private 
character be viewed, that the duties of the office 
upon which he has just entered will be well and 
faithfully executed. 

Even party malignity, never scrupulous as to 
the weapons it employs against a powerful adver- 
sary, has ever been too prudent to weaken itself 
by charging, even in inuendo, that Mr. Harlan was 
guilty of any of the corruptions, peculations, and 
deceptions that almost universally mark the 
modern politician. 

His position on the committees of the Senate 
for several years has given him an intimate 
knowledge of the details of all the leading sub- 
jects that fall within the department over which 
he is called to preside. The execution of the laws 
relating to the Public Lands, the Indian Affairs, 
the Agricultural Bureau, the Pacific Railroad, and 
all the general internal statutes, will now devolve 
upou tbeir most conspicuous author. We predict 
complete success. 


“Signs of Character.“ 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—QGpeuser. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 
THE CONSPIRATORS. 


A PERSONAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ASSASSINS 
ON TRIAL AT WASHINGTON. 


Tax most graphic personal description yet given 
of the conspirators on trial at Washington ap- 
pears in the New York Methodist, written by Rev. 
Dr. B. H. Nadal, one of the editors of that paper. 

MRS. SURRATT, 
who presents herself in the light of a mother, if 
not to the bloody plot itself, at least to the beasts 
of Ephesus,’’ is now on trial. Her house in Wash- 
ington was the meeting-place of the horrid crew, 
and her own son a partner with her and the rest 
of them in the conspiracy. She, it will be re- 
membered, on the day of the murder, drove out 
to Surrattsville with what she graphically de- 
scribed as the shooting-irons, for which Booth 
and Harold called in their flight down the western 
peninsula of Maryland. She played the tigress in 
nursing the purpose of the assassins until it was 
fully ready for the deed ; and when she was ar- 
rested in the small hours of the night, in ber own 
house, asked permission to kneel and say her 
prayers before being marched away by the off- 
cers. She actually did kneel, and no doubt re- 
peated her Hail, Mary!“ But will the reader 
pause and take a view of this woman? She sits 
there, in the corner, the first in the row of crim- 
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inals—a position of honor to which both her age 
and her intelligence entitle her. The reader at 
first finds a vail, a thin one, between him and 
the object of his scrutiny. Wait a moment; this 
witness is called on to identify her, and her face 
must be uncovered. She is modest and reluc- 
tant, but justice is stern, and her shyness must 
give way. There, now, you see the face per- 
fectly ; and, between us, it is a fine one. In- 
deed, if there were nothing the matter, and we 
were called on at this distance of ten feet to give 
an opinion, we should pronounce her, for a 
woman of her age, handsome. She is tall and 
large, without being fat, weighing perhaps a 
hundred and eighty pounds. Her hair, seen in 
the shade of her bonnet, reveals no gray, and is 
a beautiful dark brown, well polished with the 
brush. Her face, as befits such a form, is broad, 
but not coarse—just the reverse. It is fair, the 
cheek slightly tinged by the interest of the cir- 
cumstances; and her eye is bright, clear, calm, 
resolute, but not unkind. Her expression, for 
the several hours she was under our eye, was that 
of deeply somber gentleness, which still bore a 
look of having been partly produced by the will, 
and for the occasion. Immersed as she is in 
crime, she does not forget a woman’s art. She 
is doing her best to mako a favorable impres- 
sion, by dress and aspect, upon her judges. She 
was the very person to mold the material which 
fell into her hands. She no doubt ruled them 
like a queen. But the court, fortunately, is 
made of quite another metal. 


HAROLD. 

Next to this mother of conspirators sits Harold 
—a poor, doltish-looking youth, Just past his ma- 
jority. He is small, with a peaked mouth, a nose 
slightly hooked, a sprinkle of moustache, a wan- 
dering, twinkling eye, a narrow forehead with 
protruding brows, and a general expreesion of 
mingled fun and stillness. He strikes you asa 
fellow such as Booth would have had about him 
to laugh at his jokes, to do his chores, and to be 
his man Friday generally. 


PAYNE. 

After Harold comes Payne, next to Mra. Sur- 
Tatt, the great character of the party. He is 
tall, straight, stout—the perfection of physical 
form. It would be hard to guess whether keen 
activity or muscular energy predominates in 
him; both seem to belong to him in an equal 
proportion. His large head is thickly covered 
with black hair; his forehead is almost entirely 
wanting ; his face has no beard ; his neck is im- 
mense as a bull’s, and yet smooth and fair; his 
lips thin and firm; his nose small; but his eye, 
the characteristic feature, reminds you of the 
man who said, Our name is legion !’’ only you 
can see that the said legion has not yet entered. 
It is an eye of deliberately rolling fire—a pair of 
perdition-lighted torches ; when they move, 
they flash and glare, rather than look. This is 
not a mere reading of the man’s crime, already 
known, in his look; it is a reasonably sober 


description of the reality. As you look at his 


great form, sitting calmly erect and seemingly 
reckless, you think of a modern boxer or of a 
Roman gladiator. When you meet his eye you 
think of Lucifer; but when, in the light of that 
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eye, you regard the whole face, you are reminded 
of Satan in the swine, a possessed brute. Noth- 
ing moves him; without looking defiant, he is 
imperturbed and perfectly at home. His nerves 
appear to have gone into muscles. 

[Another correspondent says of Payne :] 

It is a physiognomy which one would select for 
a second look in any crowd simply on account 
of the great animal strength of the head and ut- 
ter brutality of the expression of the face. A 
broad, heavy jaw, unshaded by any appearance 
of beard ; thick, protruding lips; rather a small 
nose, with large nostrils ; clear, unflinching, yet 
restless eyes, either black or a very dark blue- 
black ; lowering brows; a rather low forehead, 
almost entirely covered by a heavy shock of un- 
kempt black hair falling down nearly to his eyes ; 
a dark and clear complexion, and a head slanting 
down from the back like a house-roof, making up 
the rest of the picture. 

ATZEROTT. 

Next comes Atzerott, short in person, almost 
without neck, dirty, cadaverous, dull, curly or 
tangle-haired, cowardly looking, and evidently a 
poor miserable jack—a dupe. 

0’ LAUGHLIN. 

The fifth man is O’Laughlin, a Baltimorean, as 
we learn. He is the best-looking of the gang. 
He is small in person, with delicate features, a 
head of flaky coal-black hair, and a fine moustache 
of the same color. His forehead is broad and 
striking, his fine black eye rests softly and 
humbly under delicately penciled brows, and his 
whole appearance impresses the beholder with 
the strangeness of his connection with the great 


crime. He must be young in crime, and the 


deformity of his soul has not pictured itself on 
his face. 
SPANGLER. 

Spangler, who appears to have been a sort of 
stable drudge for Booth and his horses, is the sixth 
in order. Like most of the others, his face lacks 
a forehead. Lavater amused himself with tracing 
the resemblance between human and brute faces. 
We have seen cows or oxen with countenances 
very much like that of poor Spangler. He looks 
the picture of distress. 


DR. MUDD. 

Dr. Mudd is a native of Charles County, but 
looks like a Scotchman. His hair is yellow ; his 
beard and moustache pale red; his complexion 
white, almost as whitest paper; his eyebrows 
albino; his eyes signifying nothing, and his ex- 
pression blank vacancy. 

ARNOLD. 
The last in the series is a poor youth by the 


name of Arnold, who has made a confession, not 
yet given to the public. He is rather a good- 
looking boy, with no special facial marks. 

Such is the company now on trial for con- 
spiracy to murder the President and other offi- 
cers of our Government. Among them all, Mrs. 
Surratt alone gives proof of anything like mind. 
The rest were miserable tools of cunning and 
diabolical rebel leaders. 


[It is our intention to obtain likenesses of 
these and other culprits, and publish the mis- 
erable batch, together with more of a detailed 
analysis of their organizations. We are much 
obliged to Rev. Dr. Nadal for the foregoing well- 
written personal descriptions. ] 
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OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


CONFIDING.—The faculty of Oonfiding is the oppo- 
site of Concealment [Secretiveness], and counteracts its 
too great reticence. Women generally have both largely 
developed, and, while very secretive toward the world in 
general, are frank and confiding toward those whom they 


love.— Redfield. 

The physiognomical sign of Confiding, accord- 
ing to Dr. Redfield, is the breadth of the anterior 
half of the wing of the nose (fig. 2, a). Further 
careful observations are nec- 
essary to establish this sign. 

Look at the noses of all your 
feminine acquaintances, and 
particularly that of your lady- 
love (if you have one), with 
reference to this develop- 
ment, and note whether or 
not it corresponds with the 
trait of character it is sup- 
posed to indicate. 
CONGENIALITY.—This fac- 
ulty gives a preference fur u cun- 


Jugal partner of like temperament 
with one’s own.—Redfldd. 


The sign of Congeniality is 
believed to be tbe anterior 
projection of the center of Fre: 
the chin, as represented in fig. 3. It forms, when 
large, the pointed chin, and is oftener seen fally 
developed in woman than in man. 

A person with this kind of chin (well repre- 
sented in the accompanying portrait (fig. 4), is 
likely to have a beau ideal, and 
will not be easily satisfied with 
any one of the real men or wom- 
en by whom he or she may be 
surrounded. The dominance of 
this feeling is a very frequent 
cause of celibacy. Failing to 
find the other self,“ for which 
they are seeking, many men and 
women remain single through 
life. 

CONJUGALITY (A).—The con- 
Jugal state.— Webster. 


Union for life; the pairing instinct; duality and exclu- 
siveness of love.— Fowler. 


Location.—Conjugality is situated in the lower 


Fso. 8. 


part of the back-head (fig. 1, 4), just above 
Amativeness. 

Funotion.—* The mating instinct, or faculty of 
union for life, Mr. Sizer says, in his Thoughts 
on Domestic Life,’ is the basis of marriage and 
of the laws 
and customs 
which recog- 
nize the life- 
choice of one 
women for 
one man. 

“That this 
faculty is u 
part of the 
mental na- 
ture of every 

well-conati- 
tuted human 
being scarce- s 
ly admits of @e 
a doubt. If ` 
the consci- 
ousness or 
testimony of 
the inner life of ten thousand well-organized and 
unperverted men and women could be obtained, 
we believe ninety-nine in every hundred would 
readily respond to the presence of a strong desire 
to select one, and but one, sexual mate, and cleave 
to that one for life. This faculty very often comes 
into activity before Amativeness, and the young 
heart pants to find its mate, and really does se- 
lect, meets with a response, and never regrets 
the choice, or changes in the least. Some of the 
most perfect and happy of unions we have ever 
known have been of this sort, formed ia child- 
hood, perhaps five years before the prompings 
of Amativeness were experience. 
Mating for life does not depend upon Amative- 
ness ; for this faculty can be exercised and its 
normal function answered in the human race as 
perfectly as it is in unmating animals without the 
exercise of the faculty of union for life. More- 
over, among the lower animals, those that pair for 
life are just as constant in affection the whole 
year round as they are during the procreating 
season, showing that for ten months in the year 
Amativeness is by no means their bond of 
union.” 

ILLUSTRATIVE ExAurLIS.— Neither Gall, Spurz- 
heim, nor Combe recognise any special organ for 
the propensity to form permanent conjugal unions 
apart from Amativeness; but Mr. Sizer, in the 
work already quoted, has shown conclusively, we 
think, that Conjugality is a special fundamental 
faculty, and has consequently its special organ in 
the brain. He says: 

“ Some birds and animals choose a sexual 
mate, and remain faithful to that mate for life, as 
the lion and the eagle. The sheep and horse 
associate promiscuously, and do not choose mates 
atall. The lion and eagle manifest one faculty 
that the horse and sheep do not evince, conse- 
quently the disposition to choose a sexual mate 
for life is a distinct and special faculty. 

“ Man is an epitome or embodiment in himself 
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of all tbo capabilities and propensities of all the ‘ 


lower animals. However much they may differ 
in capacity and disposition, ranging all the way 


from ‘the half-reasoning elephant’ down to the 
scarce conscious oyster, from the ferocious tiger 
to the docile and inoffensive rabbit, not one of all 
the animal tribes or varieties has a mental faculty 
or a propensity which man does not show in moat 
distinct characteristics. The very fact that any of 
the lower animals can be proved to possess any 
given faculty is proof positive that man pos- 
sesses the same. And we may say, in passing, 
that man is more than a mere animal. He has 7 
several faculties which no one of all the races of 
animals exhibit; among these may be mention- 
ed Conscientiousness, Veneration, Spirituality, 
Mirthfulness, Ideality, Sublimity, and the higher 
manifestations of Causality. 

„Among the faculties displayed by some of the 
lower animals and not by others, thereby proving 
it to be special, and which is also manifested by 
man, is the MATING DISPOSITION. Man, therefore, 
is a mating or marrying being, and this propen- 
sity or predisposition is as much a law or insti- 
tute of his being as is sexual love, or the pro- 
creative instinct, or the love of young.” 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS (15).—Fr. Conectenctostté. 
A scrupulous regard to the decisions of conscience; a 
sense of justice, and a strict conformity to its dictates.— 
Locke, 


Fie. & 


I admit a fundamental sentiment of the destre to be just 
[Conscientiousness], which in my opinion also produces 
remorse or’repentance, and constitutes the essential part 
of moral conscience. This feeling, however, does not de- 
termine what is just or unjust, right or wrong, true or 
false. These particular determinations depend on the 
other faculties with which the sentiment is combined — 
Spurcheim, 

This {s the sentiment of what is just and unjust, of right 
and of moral obligation.— Brouesate. 

It is the faculty of Conscientiousness which produces 
the feeling of obligation or incumbency, for which we 
have no single definite expression in the English lan- 
guage. Justice is tho result of this sentiment, acting in 
combination with the intellectual powers.— Combe. 

Location.—The organ of Conscientiousness is 
situated on the posterior and lateral parts of the 
coronal region (at the point marked 16 in fig. 1), 
upward from the fore part of Cautiousness and 
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forward from Approbativeness. On the skull, its 
place (fig. ö, a) is on the upper and forward part 
of the parietal bone, about three inches above the 
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ters, or what some people would call ‘ Close- 
ness.” A disposition to require justice in others 
is indicated by two wrinkles, one on each side of 
the foregoing, as shown in fig. 11. Conscientious- 
ness proper, or a disposition to apply the rules of 
justice to one’s self, has its special sign in wrin- 
kles outward from the last named. We give 
these signs, however, as conjectural rather than 
as established, and wish them to be received as 
matters presented for investigation. The phreno- 
logical sign of large Conscientiousness—great 
breadth of the top-head, a little forward and on 
both sides of Firmness, and above Cautiousness, 
may always be rolied on. When the organ is 
small, the head will be found to be narrow on 
the top, jutting off abruptly, like a steep roof of a 
house, as in figs. 9 and 10. 

Funcrion.—This faculty is of the very highest 
importance as a regulator of all the others. ‘If 
Combativeness and Deatructiveness be too ac- 
tive,” Mr. Combe says, ‘‘ Conscientiousness pre- 
scribes a limit to their 
indulgence ; it permite 
defense, but no mali- 
cious aggression ; if 
Acquisitiveness urge 
too keenly, it reminds 
us of the rights of oth- 
ers; if Benevolence 
tend toward profu- 
sion, this faculty issues 
the admonition, Be 
just before you are 
generous ; if Ideality 
aspire to its high delights, when duty requires 

A laborious exertions in an humble sphere, Consci- 


entiousness supplies the curb, and bids the soar- 
ing spirit restrain its wing. 


— 
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“ Nay, not only does it not operate as a curb 
upon our too active desires, but it may lead us to 
do acts as duties, which other faculties, if power- 
ful, would have prompted us to do with inclina- 
tion. If Benevolence be weak, Conscientiousness 
proclaims, in a voice of authority, that it is our 
duty to relleve the miserable ; if Acquisitiveness 
be too feeble to prompt to industry, this senji- 
ment calle aloud on us to labor, that we may do 
justice to those around us. From this regulating 
quality, Conscientiousness is an important ele- 
ment in constituting a practical judgment and an 
upright and consistent character. Hence its cul- 
tivation in children is of great importance. 

„When this faculty is powerful, the individual 
is disposed to regulate his conduct by the nicest 
sentiments of justice; there is an earnestness, in- 
tegrity, and directness in his manner which in- 
spire us with confidence and give us a convictiou 
of his sincerity. Such an individual desires to 
act justly from the love of justice, unbiased by 
fear, interest, or any sinister motive. ° ° ° ° 

“In practical life, when it predominates over 
Benevolence, it renders the individual a strict 
disciplinarian, and a rigid, although a just, mas- 
ter. It disposes him to invest all actions with a 
character of duty or obligation, so that if a 
servant misplace any article, it is not simply an 
error, but a fault. Some very estimable persons, 
by giving way to this tendency in matters of 
triviel importance, render 
themselves not a little 
disagreeable.” 

DsFICIENUY.—Small Con- 
$4 scientiousness leaves tbe 
SJ propensities without ade- 


TA quate control. The feel- 


7 ne = 2 Je —— ing of justice being want- 
— — ing, the mind does not 
furnish reasons to oppose 
to the influence of the baser inclinations. If Con- 
scientiousness were not deficient, the intellect 
would make us say, “ I shall wound my conscience 
if I do this bad action ;” but if the feeling of con- 
scientiousness and justice be wanting, the intellect 
does not furnish the incentive to justice, but the 
inclination to indulge in some or every passion. 
It may be observed, further, that those who 
have very little conscience do not account for 
the good acts of others by ascribing them to the 
inspiration of this feeling. They imagine that 
the passions, cunning, or the personal interests 
alone instigate to acts of virtue, and with a 
knowing look they unvail to you the secret mo- 
tives which have urged such and such an honest 
man to do things which appear to yor (but not to 
his interpreter) to be disinterested, sublime, or 
admirable. The reason of these tactics of men 
void of conscience is evident. They suppose that 
motives operate in others which are of the same 
nature as those to which they are themselves dis- 
posed to yield. It is Phrenology which discov- 
ers these concealed springs of the human mind. 
Thus reasons the miser, who explains the acts of 
others by suggesting the existence in them of a 
secret pecuniary interest as the incentive to par- 
ticular acts of goodness. The great Napoleon 
could never understand the motives of a man who 
had any scruples of conscience. 
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opening of the ear, and about one and a half 
inches from the middle line of the head. When 
large, with deficient Firmness, it gives the head 
2 — s 8 N E z; mie anA 
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the shape shown in fig. 6. Fig. 7 represents it 
small. 
PHYSIOGNOMICAL SIGN. . 
The sentiment of Conscientiousness is thought 
to be indicated by the muscle which causes per- 
pendicular wrinkles between the eyebrows, as 
shown in fig. 8. A single wrinkle in the center 
is the sign of strict Honesty in small money mat- A 
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A deficiency of Conscientiousness in connection 
with large Secretiveness, especially when the 
latter is aided by Ideality and Wonder, produces 


the unfortanate victim of a bad organization finds 
it quite impossible to overcome it. 

ILLosraative ETAATLES.— The difference of de- 
velopment of tbis organ in different nations and 
individuals, and its combinations with other or- 
gans, enable us to account for the differenees in 
the notions of justice entertained at different 
times and by different people. The sentiment of 
truth is found by the Englisb judges to be so low 
in the Africans, the Hindoos, and the aboriginal 
Americans, that such individuals are not re- 
ceived as witnesses in the colonial courts ; and it 
is a curious fact, that a defect in the organ of 
Conscientiousness is a reigning feature in the 
skulls of these nations in possession of the 
Phrenological Society. It is small likewise in the 
Esquimaux (fig. 10), who are notoriously addicted 
to dishonesty and theft. The notions of justice of 
that individual are most fit to be assumed asa 
standard in whom this organ is decidedly large, 
in combination witb a large endowment of the 
other moral sentiments and reflection ; just as we 
hold the person possessed of the greatest organ 
of Tune, in combination with the organs of the 
moral sentiments and refiection, to be the best 
judge of musical compositions. 

In Anmats.—Phrenologists generally deny 
this faculty to animals. Broussais, however, 
says: “I think that the outline of this feeling 
exists in the elephant, the dog, and even the 
horse. When these animals are ill-treated with- 
out cause, they distingnish the injustice. They 
are, to a certain point, like children. Children, 
even when very young, know when a person is 
guilty of injustice toward them, and sbow it by 
rebelling, while they submit if they feel that a 
just chastisement is imposed upon them.” 

— e-——__ 

Taar Nose.—He knows his nose. I know be 
knows his nose. He knows I know he knows his 
nose. He said he knew I knew he knew bis 
nose; and if he knows I know he knows his nose, 
of course he knows I know he knows his nose. 


Trus.— The noblest question in the world is, 
What good can I do in it? 4 
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“tr T might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unblased truth, let him prociaim war with mankind— 
neithėr to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
mon, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; H he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mub attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
aides, and then be may go on fearless, and this ie the coarse I take 
myself.”—De Foe, 
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OUR COUNTRY. 


Sonas of triumph and rejoicing are 
now on every loyal tongue throughout 
the land. Hail Cotumsra” will be 
wafted on the breeze from the great 
lakes of the North to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and from Atlantic to Pacific! The 
religious sentiment of gratitude goes 
forth in prayer and hymn from every 
heart, and finds expression in those 
sweet and sublime words— 

„Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
to which the angelic hosts of heaven 
seem to respond Hallelujah, Amen and 
Amen. May all our rejoicings be duly 
sanctified and rendered acceptable to 
Him who hath given us the victory. 

As a nation, we had sinned. We 
claimed to be what we were not—a 
nation of freemen” granting equal 
rights” to all men, when at the same 
time we held nearly four millions of 
human beings in the bonds of slavery. 
We were selfish, cruel, unjust. The 
wicked, ambitious spirit which begot 
and sought to perpetuate slavery, begot 
the wicked rebellion, and this, as a 
natural result, begot that other mon- 
strous crime, assassination, which draped 
the land—the world, we may almost say 
—in mourning. | 

God permits mankind to work ou 
their own destruction as well as their 
own salvation. When we act from 
wicked motives, or even from a mistaken 
judgment, we incur the just judgment 
of an offended God. Nor will He “let 
us up,” or forgive, till we shall have 
been duly punished and shall repent. 
There is no escape. Our sin was great; 
our punishment has been severe. But 
have we not repented? Have we not 
set the captive free? Our pride has 
been humbled, and we now acknowledge 


the authority of a just God. Christian 
kindness toward the fallen foe takes the 
place of hatred and revenge, and a feel- 
ing of brotherly love pervades the souls 
of men. We would now try to do unto 
others as we would that others should 
do unto us. 

Now that we can speak that sweet 
word “ Peace” once more, let us seek 
by all the Christian virtues to prove our 
worthiness of it. Let us wipe out all 
dividing lines which separate us, and 
become one in interest, one in sentiment, 
in all things one proPLE! With block- 
ades removed, ports thrown open, trade 
revived, and free intercourse renewed 
among the people, we shall soon come 
to a better understanding and a more 
perfect agreement. There will be in 
sentiment no North, no South, but we 
shall be one in rights and privileges, in 
education, politics, and religion. 

The condition of the freed-men will 
rapidly improve, and this will re-act on 
the white man, stimulating him to “hold 
his own” in the grand march of material, 
intellectual, and moral improvement. We 
leave the question of differences in race 
for other times and places, not doubting 
God will reveal in His own good time 
all we shall need to know on that point. 
If the white .be superior to the black, 
there can be no danger of their changing 
situations. But if the black be equal to 
the white, he will make it manifest, and 
that is the whole matter in a nut-shell. 
If the black man can improve, so can the 
white. Nor is there, in the providence 
of God, any occasion for either subordi- 
nation or amalgamation. Each may help 
the other for the good of each. And 
there is room enough and work enough 
for all. 

The questions of reconstruction, free 
suffrage, punishment of rebel leaders, 
etc., we trust will be considered from 
high and just standpoints, that no act 
may be committed by those in authority 
not in strict accordance with the best 
human judgment, and with the immu- 
table laws of justice and of mercy. Let 
us also regard the feelings and necessities 
of the vanquished, discountenance all 
vain boasting, give employment to re- 
turned soldiers, provide for the disabled 
and the destitute, and guard and guide 
the stranger who seeks a home among 
us. These are our duties. 


(Jury, 


Then, each having performed his part, 
let us give thanks to Almighty God, and 
in a prayerful spirit bow to His will, and 
seek happiness for ourselves by doing 
good to others. 

— 0 — 


OUR FINANCES. 


Waern the war for ‘‘ disunion’’ broke out, our 
dear cousins of the London 7imes—in the interest 
of slavery, white and black—proclaimed that the 
Government would soon be obliged to go to En- 
gland for a loan. And in answer to its own 
question, Will they get it!“ replied in em- 
phatic italics, ‘‘ Not a shilling !” Our indignation 
on reading this, in connection with a whole col- 
umn of abusive tirade against us, can better be 
imagined than described. The impudence of the 
burly bully refusing a supposed favor before it 
was asked was insufferable! But happily for 
us, our Mr. Cnasxk, with his greenbacks, managed 
to get along very well without any assistance 
from Cousin John. There was a sufficient num- 
ber of sensible Americans ready to loan the Gov- 
ernment all the money it needed. They will now 
get a liberal interest on the investment, while 
Cousin John will stand outside, with hands in 
empty pockets, regretting he did not take stock 
in this paying concern. To ‘get into our 
cheese,” John sent a fleet of pirates after our mer- 
chant ships, and after plundering all he caught, 
burned them on the high seas! He also fitted 
out swift blockade runners, to carry powder and 
guns to our enemies and to receive cotton in re- 
turn. We arrested and confiscated many of these, 
and set them to catch others. In this way we 
have taken from Cousin John a sufficient num- 
ber of swift iron steamers to make a very respect- 
able addition to our navy. These, with our iron- 
clads and our monitors, will serve in future to 
protect our interests at sea and save us a very 
heavy outlay. 

Just now, a few of our big-hearted, liberal- 
minded men propose to pay off the entire national 
debt within the present year. One man offers 
$20,000 ; another, $40,000; and another, $500- 
000! If this shall be done, the United States 
will stand forth before the world the strongest, 
richest, freest, and greatest nation on the globe. 
But whether or not our national debt be thus 
paid, it will be paid in full, and in good time, 
all fears of the croakers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Our resources of gold, silver, copper, 
iron, lead, wheat, corn, cattle, cotton, petroleum, 
and so forth, are totally inexhaustible, and we 
have territory enough to give farms to 200,000,- 
000 of free people. Think of this, ye deluded 
aristocrats of the London Times, who not only 
predict, but try to bring abont our ruin. What 
think ye of our people subscribing $100,000,000 
to a popular loan in six working days? Look at 
our armies! Look at our navy! Look at our 
country, and then say if you think we can be 
made a nation of bankrupts! No—we shall 


soon be lenders instead of borrowers of money. 
We shall not only grow our own provisions, but 
we shall manufacture our own wares, transport 
our own productions, and shall export instead of 
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import even the luxuries of life. Americans 
have no reason to be discouraged, but every rea- 
son to hold up their heads and rejoice in the 
prospects before them. 

The wicked London Times does not represent the 
views of the English people, who are beginning 
to see American affairs in the right light. But 
let us not deceive ourselves. Let us not look 
for aid or comfurt to any monarchial or aristo- 
cratic government. There can be no friendship 
between nations so different in modes of govern- 
ment. 

ee 


ABLE-BODIED MEN. 


Berore the war, we Americans were degenerat- 
ing. When the cal] for volunteers came upon 
the country, it was found that a large proportion 
of the male population were more or less infirm. 
Later, weak men found excuses to escape the 
draft; but the strong and resolute felt a just 
pride in being pronounced by the surgeon ‘‘sound 
and able-bodied.’’ Much of the material carried 
into camp soon foand its way into and lumbered 
up the hospitals, and became a useless expense 
to the Government. But the clean, true, tem- 
perate, wide-awake young man, who took care 
of himself, not only passed muster, but passed 
through campaigns unscathed, and is a stronger, 
more spirited, self-relying man to-day than when 
he entered the army. Our countrymen needed 
this bodily training and discipline, and those 
who survived the war and escaped the barbarous 
Southern prisons, will give stamina to the 
nation. Soldiers who respect themselves will be 
respected. Formerly our people regarded epaulets 
with disfavor—now they pay them the deference 
due to real worth. The great lesson we have 
learned by the war is the fact, that he is the 
most of a man who can defend himself the best. 
Effeminate young men will not find favor with 
the fair while there are strong, brave, intelligent, 
resolute ‘‘defenders’’ unmated. Woman most 
admires a healthy manly man. She may pity a 
poor fellow and marry him to get rid of him,” 
but she would much prefer one with a sound 
mind in a sound body. We would approve the 
plan practiced in portions of Europe, wherein 
every young man is required by law to give from 
one to three years of his minority to education 
and military training. It would tend to call out 
and develop the manly qualities which dignify 
and ennoble the man. We must establish naval 
schools in all our large seaports, and military 
schools in every State. Let our young men be 
educated so as to cope with the best in the Old 
World, and we shall be in a position to maintain 
our rights throughout the world. We want more 
„% able-bodied men, and this is the way to 
secure them. 

Besides, there are in many families lads of 
lawless spirit who will not submit to parental 
authority—sons of widows, and even of clergy- 
men, who need more thorough discipline than 
can be administered at home. Such should be 
put into a naval school. There they would be 
trained, educated, and required to come under 
authority—and it would make men of hundreds 
who would otherwise become vagabonds. In our 
profession as phrenologists, we have advised this 


course to the great relief of anxious parents who 
did not know what in the world to do with a 
headstrong, willful, truant, and disobedient son,” 
and always, so far as we could learn, with the 
best success. 

Because one is educated in a military or naval 
school, it does not follow that he will remain in 
the public service, but in nino cases out of ten 
he will go into civil service—become a captain 
of a merchant ship, an engineer, surveyor, etc. 
Let us talk this matter up, and good will grow 
out of it. We want more “able-bodied men. 


ooo 
“THE PLAGUB.” 


Great alarm has been caused by reports that 
the Russian, Siberian, or some other plague’’ is 
on the way to England and America. Shipe from 
infected ports are carefully stopped at quarantine, 
and every precaution taken to guard our people 
against it. Last year, our neighbors in the Ber- 
muda Islands were afflicted with the yellow fe- 
ver, and a chivalric medical gentleman from the 
South volunteered his kind services to attend the 
sick, and received from Her Britannic Majesty's 
most loyal subjects who survived, a testimonial 
of £100—say $500—for the same; when, as it 
now appears in evidence, the philanthropic Dr. 
Blackburn went to the Bermudas to pick up and 
ship to the States a lot of infected clothing, for 
the purpose of giving that discase to our citizens 
and soldiers. He was at heart a most wicked as- 
sassin when acting under the garb of a disinter- 
ested self sacrificing Howard. But his scheme 
did not succeed. And now, in order to prevent 
any epidemic, be it yellow fever or be it cholera, 
from infesting our country, we need to observe 
and obey the laws of life and health. If we 
keep our dwellings, streets, stables, cellars, etc., 
nice and clean ; if we live temperately, avoiding 
all excesses in eating, drinking, working, etc.; in 
short, if we live as we may and as we ought, we 
shall escape all epidemics of any and every sort. 
But if we are neglectful, filthy. dissipated, and 
subsist on decayed fish, flesh, or fowl, and drink 
bad whisky, smoke and chew bad tobacco, re- 
main out late at night, sleep on the wharves, or 
in low, damp cellars, or in ill-ventilated tene- 
ment-houses, we may expect to be visited by a 
scourge which will sweep away thousands. But 
the best preventive is a healthy body, good food, 
plenty of work, pure blood, a clean skin, fresh 
air, a clear conscience, a hopeful spirit, settled 
affections, and trust in God. Fortified by these 
conditions, we need not fear the wicked Dr. 
Blackburn with his Yellow Jack, nor the Russian 
plague. Let every citizen constitute himself a 
special police to see that all disease-generating 
nuisances be instantly removed from our houses, 
our stables, and our streets. 
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A Foretoner, who had mixed among many na- 
tions, was asked if he had observed any particu- 
lar quality in our species that might be consider- 
ed universal. He replied: “Me tink dat all men 
love lazy.“ 

Hereprrary.—A man being asked by a lady 
why his hair was red, answered that he supposed 
it was hair-red-ifary !” 


TO THE LAKES, 
BY BIVER AND RAIL. 


Tae season of rest, recreation, and recupera- 
tion for the pent-up citizen has arrived, and he 18 
now casting about, consulting maps, gazetteers, 
and railway guides, to decide where to spend bis 
holidays. Many will go to the quiet sea-side, 
many to the mineral springs, more to the lakes, 
some to the White Mountains, others to the Green 
Mountains, and a few perhaps to the Rocky 
Mountains. We shall go, through the JOURNAL, 
to all these places, and make ourselves “ quite at 
home, thank you.” Our lectariog excursions 
over the Old World and the New have given us a 
decided love for traveling in all the various modes 
and routes, by land, lake, and sea. And were it 
not absolutely necessary that we should be settled 
at least a portion of the time to write, and set 
“the heads of the people” in the proper light, we 
should spend much more of our time very pleas- 
antly on the wing.” 


At present, all our great thoroughfares are un- 
obstructed and open to treffic and travel. Would 
you go west? There is the great broad track, 
New York and Erie Railway, with its fine 
roomy cars, large enough for houses, traversing 
an exceedingly rich and romantic country, lead- 
ing hundreds of miles, almost due west, to the 
lakes.”” This, with its branches, at Great Bend, 
leading into the coal and iron regions of Penn- 
sylvania; at Binghamton, leading to Syracuse 
and Oswego ; another at Owego, leading to Ithaca 
and Caynga Lake ; two at Elmira, with branches 
leading to Canandaigua, Rochester, Niagara, etc., 
and south to Williamsport io Pennsylvania; one 
at Painted Post, one at Corning, and the Buffalo 
branch at Hornellsville, connecting with all the 
roads north, while the main line, terminating at 
Dunkirk, connects with all the great lines leading 
to Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, and 
the west. 

Would you gonorth? There is the ever beauti- 
ful North River, with floating palaces by day and 
night, and the Hudson River Railway and the 
Harlem, leading to Albany, connecting with the 
New York Central Railway—one of the longest, 
the richest, and the best managed railway prop- 
erties in America—running through the great Mo- 
hawk Valley, through the enterprising cities of 
Utica, Syracuse, Auburn, Rochester, etc., with its 
branches at Rome, leading to Watertown and 
Cape Vincent, on Lake Ontario; and others at 
Canandaigua, Rochester, Batavia, Lockport, and 
thence to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, intersecting the 
Great Western of Canada, leading to Detroit and 
the west, and to Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, etc., 
over the Grand Trunk. 

Would you go east? There are the splendid 
steamers on Long Island Sound, which sail for 
Newport, New Haven, Hartford, Fail River, Sto- 
nington, etc.; and the railways, via Providence 
and Springfield, to Boston, thence by rail or sea 


` to Portland, Bangor, St. Johns, Halifax, or New- 


foundland. 

Would you go south? There are competing 
lines across and around that “foreign country,“ 
New Jersey, leading to Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, and to Norfolk, Richmond, 
Charleston, Savannab, Mobile, New Orleans, Gal- 
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veston, etc. There are steamers which sail regu- 
larly from and to New York. 

For the southwest, there are the Pennsylvania 
Central and the Baltimore and Ohio railroads, 
with their mountain passes, affording views to 
the traveler the most grand and sublime! views 
which, once seen, can never be forgotten. 

Are you an invalid, seeking health? Try the 
Fishing Banks, off the coast of New England. 
Go mackereling for two, three, or four months 
during the warm season, where you can breathe 
the invigorating sea air, and get such exercise ag 
will be not too heavy, but light and pleasant. A 
note addressed to the postmaster of Wellfleet, 
Gloucester, or of Marblehead, Mass., would secure 
answer as to terms and conditions on which one 
could get a berth on a fishing-amack. There is a 
pleasant excitement connected with this useful 
and profitable sport, conducive tohealth. Itisa 
capital thing for broken-down clerks, teachers, 
and even for preachers, who would combine 
pleasure with profit when seeking health. 

Then, for the more rugged and venturesome, 
there are the gold-mines of Nevada, California, 


and Oregon ; the copper-mines of Michigan and 
Wisconsin ; the lead-mines of Galena; and the 
iron-mines of Missouri. These are all worth via- 
iting, and the tourist can not spend his time and 
money more profitably than in looking in on 
these auriferous riches, which will soon invite the 
bone and muscle and the capital of Europe to de- 
velop their inexhaustible treasures. 
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PORTRAIT OF VICTORIA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


A New Votume!—With the present number 
we commence the Forty-szconp Votums of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. We find it convenient 
to make two volumes in a year, which gives us 
two starting-points, as it were—January and 
July—when regular subscriptions may commence 
and terminate. There are very few who do not 
keep their Journals to bind, and therefore wish 
to begin at the beginning, and thus complete 
their sets. Most subscribers begin with the Jan- 
uary number—many with July. 

It is a source of real satisfaction to the Eprron 
that so many of his readers re-subscribe so 
promptly, and, when renewing, to express such 
hearty approval and such kindly criticisms. He 
listens with careful attention to all suggestions 
having for their object the improvement of the 
Jourxar. The increasing number of voluntary 
contributors of a better class, which includes 
clergymen, statesmen, physicians, authors, art- 
ists, travelers, teachers, etc., is an evidence of 
the growing popularity of the Journat. 

Our Answers to Correspondents has become a 
feature —for all have questions to ask—and 
would soon become altogether too voluminous 
did we not cut down” and cull out” a large 
proportion of the well-meant but ill-considered 
questions put to us. We beg our readers to con- 
sult their dictionaries, encyclopedias, commenta- 
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ries, and other works of reference before calling 
on us for answers. All proper questions, how- 
ever, answers to which may be instructive to 
others, will be cheerfully attended to up to the 
limits of our space. Personal questions will be an- 
swered by post when a prepaid envelope, properly 
addressed, is sent, in which to inclose a reply. 

We shall soon be in regular postal communi- 
cation with all the great South, when we hope 
to renew acquaintance with former patrons, and 
continue it with those of the North who go 
there to plant the tree of knowledge, enterprise, 
and freedom in that beautiful land. 


Tae Porerr AND THE Press.—In New England, 
where the people are most highly educated, it is 
no unusual occurrence to send clergymen to Con- 
gress, and we approveit. In the West, editors re- 
ceive this preferment, and this, too, is right. 
Our New England clergy, as a class, are among 
the most scholarly men in our country. Their 
studies are not confined exclusively to theology, 
but they look into all branches of history, nat- 
ural science, agriculture, commerce, politica, lit- 
erature, etc., and are ‘‘ posted’’ on all the lead- 
ing questions of the day, and as a body they are 
thoroughly honest. They may be charged with 
bigotry, sectarianism, etc., but this applies only 
to a few whose minds ceased to grow when they 
graduated, and who settled down with the idea 
that their doxy is the only true doxy. But there 
is no danger of this sort being called to any 
higher sphere of action than the ‘‘ tread-mill’’ 
they are now in; but such men as Messrs. 
Beecher, Tyng, Chapin, Storrs, Vinton, Kirk, 
Adams, Thompson, Wadsworth, Stockton. And 
of editors, who doubts there are to be found some 
of the ablest minds in America connected with 
the press? The chief objection to them is the 
fact that they are generally strong partisans, 
trained in the political schools, where all the 
tricks are resorted to to gain a point, or the 
election of a favor-ite of a particular political 
stripe. What we want is honest, intelligent, ca- 
pable men. Shrewd lawyers are well enough in 
their places, but their profession tends to sharpen 
their wits more than to awaken their morals. We 
want all the qualities combined. In the West, 
editors are among the leaders; they give the 
law to the land. Nor are they simply ‘‘ echoes’ 
of other men, but they break the way and lead 
the van. Hence they are chosen for legislators. 
We venture to suggest that still more of our can- 
didates for Congress should be selected from the 
‘‘pulpit and the press.” Let no false modesty 
deter these gentlemen from serving God and the 
people in the larger sphere here indicated, when 
called on so to do. 

Americans IN Evrops.— We intend to publish 
at another time a set of practical directions, such 
as are not to be found in the guide-books, for the 
instruction of our people visiting the old country. 
Hotel, hack, and railway life in America is some- 
thing very different from that which we find in 
Europe, as the traveler soon learns to his cost, if 
not to his disgust. But there are exceptions to 
the general rule, and it is these which we would 
point out for the benefit of ‘‘ whom it may con- 
cern.” 


Intercourse between the new and the old 
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countries is now so frequent, that all the details 
of life and travel ought to be set forth in the 
public journals. We are glad to initiate a new 
and useful movement, looking to a better trans- 
Atlantic acquaintance by advertisements and oth- 
erwise. In our present number, a new hotel in 
the great city of Glasgow is announced. It is 
conducted by a much esteemed friend and very 
worthy gentlemen, Mr. WILLIAM Forsytux, once 
of Manchester, recently from Aberdeen, in the 
north of Scotland—where we enjoyed his most 
agreeable society and very generous hospitality. 
Under his roof the traveler will be made as com- 
fortable as the amiable hoat—who has the rich- 
est, rattling Scottish brogue with the best spoken 
English we ever heard, and his hearty, jolly En- 
‘glish wife—can make him. Here may be seen 
the results of a happy blending of the two races 
—the Scottish and the English—in the healthi- 
est, handsomest, and happiest brood of ‘‘ bairns’’ 
we remember to have seen. See advertisement 
of the ‘‘Coppgen Horn., Argyle Street, where 
the tourist, especially if he be an American, may 
not only make himself one of the family, and at 
home, but where he may also learn everything 
he may wish to know of the highways and by- 
ways of grand old Scotland. 


——_—=<»- 0 
THE QUEEN AND THE EMPRESS. 
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Victoria and Evoxxm are in most respects very 
much like other women. They eat, drink, and 
sleep like the rest. They enjoy and suffer as 
other women do. Deprived of “ bread and but- 
ter,” they would suffer from hunger. They laugh 
and they weep ; they love and they hate; they 
fear and they hope. Then wherein are they 
unlike our own country mothers? And are there 
any here so foolish as to wish or even willing to 
change places with them? Is not the simple, 
joyous country maid or matron, without the 
studied cares of state etiquette, as bappy as they! 
Can a queen or an empress love her children 
more than our mothers loved us? And have 
these royal ladies more meekness, more kind- 
nees, more justice, more faith, hope, or devo- 
tion than otber mothers? Is our heavenly Father 
a respecter of persons? Are not the meek and 
the lowly even more beautiful in His sight? No 
empress, queen, or princess can monopolize the 
charms or graces of simple womanhood. They 
may put on the external trappings and gew- 
gaws which, compared to loveliness of character, 
are as “sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.” 
Neither crowns of diamonds nor temples of gold 
can supply the place of a loving friend, nor can 
royal pomp and ceremony bring health to a dis- 
eased body or peace to an anxious mind. 

Of Victoria, it may be said that she has a 
plamp, well-made, little body, and is perhaps as 
evenly and symmetrically formed as are any of 
her English sisters. i 

In the likeness (on page 24) she may be seen in 
mourning for her departed husband; and she 
wears the sad expression natural to such an oc- 
casion, but which is not habitual with her. On 
the several occasions on which the editor saw 
her in Scotland and England, she wore the ex- 
pression of real joy and bappiness, and she is to- 
day, perhaps, the most respected ruler on any 
earthly tbrone. 

She was a faithful wife and a most loving 
mother — tender, sympathetic, charitable. She 
is kindly disposed to all; and exhibits deep de- 
votion to her God. Sbeis naturally quite intel- 
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PORTRAIT OF EUGENIE, EMPRESS OF 
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THE FRENCH. 


ligent, has artistic tastes, is well educated, and 
eminently social and domestic. 
Her complexion is light, her skin fresh, and 


even rosy; her hair auburn, her eyes large and 
light blue. Her mouth is naturally a little open- 
ed, disclosing a set of beautifully sound even 
white teeth, whicb is a characteristic of her family. 
The nose and chin are well formed, the cheeks 
plump, witb a neck, like the body, large and full. 

Phrenologically, there is nothing wanting, nor 
are there any marked excesses. She is, however, 
very emotional, and did she not take much exer- 
cise in the open air, visiting frequently her sev- 
eral country homes, which give her diversion and 
variety, she would doubtless become disagree- 
ably nervous and excitable ; but so long as she 
continues to pay strict and careful attention to 
the laws of life and health, so long she may hope 
to retain her present bodily vigor. Without 
being brilliant in talent, Victoria may be ac- 
counted one of the model women of the world, 
and ber world-wide and very enviable reputation 
is every way well deserved. 

Victoria was born at Kensington Palace, May 
24th, 1819, and is the danghter of Edward Duke 
of Kent, fourth son of George III., and the Prin- 
cess Victoria Mary Louisa of Saxe-Coburg-Saal- 
field, relict of the hereditary prince of Leiningen. 
She became Queen on the death of William IV., 
June 20th, 1837. She was married, Feb. 10th, 
1840, to Albert, Prince of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, by 
whom she had nine children, all now living. The 
Prince Consort died Dec. 14, 1861. 

Eugenie is more gay and more fond of display 
than her neighbor, Victoria. Tbe Empress has 
very large Approbativeness with less Self-Es- 
teem, as may be seen in the engraving. Her 


course. is a Protestant—in England, worshiping 
according to the Episcopalian order, and in Scot- 
land, according to the Presbyterian. 

Eugenie is the mother of one son—a bright, 
active lad, who promises to become a man on 
whom the Emperorand Empress base their hopes 
of succession to the throne of France. 

The complexion of Eugenie is also fair; her 
hair light auburn, fine, and thin; her eyes light, 
and ber skin white and delicate. She is evi- 
dently of the finest quality of ber race. It will 
not be claimed for her, however, that she is 

reat; but she makes an affectionate wife, a lov- 
ng mother, leads the fashions, and graces the 
situation to which she has been called.“ 

Eugenie was born in Granada, Spain, May 6th, 


1826, and is the second daughter of the Count of 


Montijo, a Spanish grandee of Italian descent. 
She was married to Napoleon III. Jan: 80, 1853. 
Her son, Napoleon Eugene, was born March 16th, 
1856, and is heir apparent of the French Empire. 


France has had sixty-seven queens. Eleven were di- 
vorced; two executed; nine died young; seven were 
widowed early; three cruelly treated; three exiled ; the 
rest were either poisoned or broken-hearted. 
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Veneration is large, and she is a devoted wor- 
shiper. She is affectionate, kind-hearted, aym- 
pathetic, extremely sensitive, and liable to be 
Jealous. In intellect there is notbing remark- 
able; but she is well developed and highly cul- 
tivated. She is evidently a lady of bigh fashion, 
as may be seen by ber style of dress. Of her 
morals there is no question, and it is her plea- 
sure, as well as ber duty, to make herself as 
agreeable as possible. She takes an active in- 
terest in religious matters, and is a devoted 
Roman Catholic. Victoria, on the contrary, of 
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PHYSIOGNOMY OF CLASSES. 
EFFECTS OF EXTERNAL INFLUENCES. 


Ar the late anniversary of the Kings County 
Medical Society, Dr. H. L. Bartlett read an ad- 
dress on Physical Education,“ which we find 
reported in the papers and much praised. That 
it was an interesting discourse the following ex- 
tracts will prove ; but it is a pity that a writer 
who has the good taste to borrow so largely from 
one of our publications should not possess suffi- 
cient sense of justice to give its author credit for 
the ideas thus appropriated. 


‘You are all familiar with the fact that rural 
populations are not so beautiful, as a rule, as 
those living in the city. I am speaking of the 
more refined portions of both. Your country 
cousins may be more virtuous, for they are less 
tempted to vice; but they are certuinly less 
beautiful—as they are deprived of those social 
and intellectual enjoyments which, in the city 
and town, make up so large a part of the amuse- 
ment of the young. So are they wanting in 
those of manner and delicacy of feature 
which constitute the ideal of beauty. This is 
seen more distinctly in countries where there 
are castes or privileged classes. In India, the 
grand mandarin has a look and bearing quite 
different from that of the poor artisan. The 
Russian nobleman or English lord are quite 
different beings, in form and feature, from the 
serf or peasant. The South Carolina planter 
would hardly be recognized as a Sl to the 
same race with the ‘ white trash’ of that region. 
But let us descend a little more into particn- 
lars. You will bear in mind that I am endeavor- 
ing to prove that social causes are capable 
of changing not only the general shape of the 
head and form of the body, but the very ex- 
pression of the face and intonation of the voice. 

“ The forms of religious worship also modify 
the physical peculiarities of a people. In speak- 
ing of climate, I said the temperament of a race 
would influence much its forms of worship. The 
converse of this is equally true. Those systems 
of religious worship which call to their aid the 
highest efforts of art must elevate the emotional 
part of our natures, and develop us in that di- 
rection, while the more rational system of re- 
ligion would strengthen the intellect rather than 
the heart. The same may be said of art itself. 
No one can gaze upon a canvas, illuminated by 
all the skill of the limner’s art, or a block of 
marble, molded and almost made to breathe, 
under the sculptor’s hand, without baving his 
soul kindled with emotions and his feelings irra- 
diated to correspond with those feelings! Says 
a late writer: ‘The permanent effect produced 
upon one’s face and figure by one single visit to 
a picture gallery is doubtless too small to be 
readily appreciable, but let the visit be repeated 
daily for a few months; or, what is better, let 
the subject of the experiment be surrounded by 
beautiful works of art, and habituated to their 
contemplation, and their effect will be marked 
and evident.’ There is no doubt that like pro- 
duces like oftener than we think. If a parent or 
teacher have a peculiarity in word or gesture, the 
child is sure to copy it. 

“ The fact is so well attested, that it has be- 
come a truism, that a man and his wife grow to 
look like each otber! The Greeks understood 
the influence external objects had upon the form 
and features, and filled their houses and temples 
with the most beautiful works of art, that their 


E children constantly beholding, might become 


Tike them. Music, too, has the power, and per- 
haps in more marked degree, of molding the 
features. Yotr-cun not doubt this if you have 
ever watched the effect of some grand sym- 
phony upon the faces of a large audience. You 

ave seen the ever-varying expression of the 
countenance to correspond with the sentiment of 
the piece—of joy, of hope, or of sorrow. Nor 


can you doubt that the frequent repetition of 
theee expressions can fail to enlarge the muscles 
used in making them, and thus leave their per- 
manent trace upon the features, any more than 
you can deny that the constant use of the black- 
smith’s arm enlarges and strengthens.” 

All of this (in substance), and a great deal 
more on the same general topic, may be found in 
“ Hints Toward Physical Perfection, or the Phi- 
losophy of Human Beauty,” by D. H. Jacques. 
New York: Fowler and Wells. [Price 81 75.] 
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HATS—A NOTION. 


Men's hats are for—l, warmth; 2, shade; 3, 
dryness ; 4, cleanliness. 

That is, they are to protect the head or the 
hair from the cold of winter, the heat and glare 
of sun and summer, the pelting of rain and 
storm, the disturbance of wind, and the dust and 
dirt of out-doors. In winter, a warm hat is 
needed ; in summer, a cool one. 


Fie. 1.—Twe Hart. 


Men’s hats are, as a rule, too close and hot. 
They keep in the natural perspiration as India- 
rubber boots do in the feet. They also maintain 
too high a heat. Hence baldness; for the hair 
thus loses its natural climate, and its natural 
growth-power fails, its life departs, and it falls 
out. 

These difficulties could be remedied in warm- 
weather hats, where they are greatest, by an ar- 
rangement which should carry the shading part 
of the hat free of the head, leaving room for ven- 
tilation and natural coolness, and which should 
at the same time serve to keep off sun and rain, 
and to act as a band holding the hair from being 
blown about by the wind. $ 

Such an arrangement is that represented in 
fig. 1. The bearing of a man's hat, that is, the 
grip or hold which keeps it on the head, is of 
course applied at the belt of the hat which passes 


Fie. 2—Tas Har. 


round the forehead and just above the ears. Now 
the shade hat represented in the cut, instead of 
being a tight hot pot, bag, or stove-pipe, is a free 
shade held entirely separate from the head. The 
shade or crown is carried by four slender up- 


* 


rights, and these are fastened to two mere ringa, 
which set snugly to the head, as in fig. 2. 

There is no patent in this invention, either se- 
cured or applied for. The shade might be of 
straw or silk or leather; the frame of wire or 
wood or hard India-rubber. A metallic wire 
properly wound or covered would probably be 
best. A single narrow band might be found bet- 
ter than the two wires. There might be a very 
great and fanciful variety in the forms of the 
shade. 
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THE POTATO ROT AGAIN. 


EpiroR OF THE JovurNnaL: Your correspond- 
ent of Iowa is certainly mistaken as to the cause 
of the potato rot. If it is the result of the heat 
of the sun, why have they not always rotted ? 
One theory was, that the gradual increase of oxy- 
gen caused the rot; and when I inquired of Mr. 
Chase, by letter, why they should rot worse some 
seasons than others, I received no answer. Can 
Mr. Williams think of no other cause why we 
should bave the dry rot in dry seasons, and vice 
versa in wet seasons. We should guard against 
this ratber popular fallacy, non causa pro causa, 
especially in agricultural science, the source of a 
nation’s wealth and a people’s comfort. 

Many years ago I prepared two boxes of equal 
dimensions, filled them with equal parts of a pre- 
pared quantity of very rich soil; placed one 
box near the ground, and the other elevated some 
five feet on sticks that were kept well coated with 
tar, to prevent the ingress and egress of the bugs; 


‘planted in each box the half of a large pink-eye 


potatato, and during the season, gave them fre- 
quent watering, in equal quantities, and at the 
same times. The tops in the box near the ground 
were much infested with black bugs. On the 
others there were none. 

The result was, that the vines in the upper box 
kept green till the frost came, while the others 
died thefore part of August. The last of Septem- 
ber the vines in both the boxes were removed. 
In the upper box wasa hill of large, fuir potatoes, 
with not the slightest symptoms of the rot. In 
the other box the tubers had all rooted and dis- 
appeared, save several diminutive ones that were 
entirely rotten. I repeated this test, and obtained 
precisely the same results, and I will wager $500 
that a similar result would attend the same expe- 
riment so long as the rot continues. | 

Early planting, of kinds that will best resist the 
attacks of the bugs; dryisb ground, and not too 
rich ; ashing occasionally, if convenient ; digging 
as soon as the tops are dead, or before wet weath- 
er sets in; keeping the tubers dry, and not too 
much beaped up after being dug; with a sprink- 
ling of lime in the bins, are the practical sugges- 
tions worth more to the farmer and the country 
than all the theories that will ever be concocted. 

Yours, very truly, A. Hooxsoow. 

Suxpp’s Corners, Manon Co., N. T. 

— 0 


Turoven the medium of a calm, deep soul, the 
stormy convulsions of society are seen, “ silent as 
in a picture.” 

Pack your cares in as small a space as you can, 
so that you can carry them yourself, and not let 


them annoy others. 
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HON. JAMES HARLAN. 


We copy the following from the Central Chris- 
tian Advocate, as a confirmation of the correct- 
ness of our estimate of this young statesman. 

“« No man in the country has a better reputa- 
tion than Mr. Harlan. His solid attainments, his 
unswerving integrity, his undoubted patriotism, 
and his earnest industry as a senator have caused 
him to be loved and trusted more and more by 
the people. President Lincoln endeared himself 
to the people of Iowa and the whole West still 
more by selecting Mr. Harlan for one of bis con- 
stitutional advisers. Everybody knew that Mr. 
Harlan would be efficient and honest. He would 
not betray any trust, nor be led into any folly. 
When the rebellion succeeded in murdering Mr. 
Lincolo, Mr. Harlan promptly yielded bis posi- 
tion into the bands of President Johnson, and he 
as gracefully and kindly informed him that he did 
not wish to make any change. Mr. Harlan per- 
sonally and tho State of Iowa make sacrifices in 
yielding to the wishes of the President, but we 
believe that it is best for the country that Mr. 
Harlan should remain in the Cabinet. His spotless 
character and thorough knowledge of the wants of 
the West and of the whole country make bis ap- 
pointment as Secretary of the Interior peculiarly 
proper. We hope he will be retained in the 
service of his State and country as long as life 
may last. We have the highest reverence fora 
great and good statesman, and the utmost horror 
of dishonest politicians. Mr. Harlan has fairly 
won his laurels, und is adequate to any trust.” 


Patent Off Department. N 


The rauge of mechanical invention is a true index of human progres -. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE. 


Tue work connected with the equipment and prep- 
ara lun of the Great Eastern steamship for laying down the 
Auantic telegraph cable between America and England 
during the present summer is being carried on in the 
moet expeditious manner. The total length of the cablo 
required to stretch from the starting-point in Ireland to 
the spot where it is intended to land on the American side 
is exactly 2,258 miles; but according to present arrange- 
ments, it is lotended 10 place at least 2,400 miles on 
board, the few additional hundred miles’ length being 
allowed for “slack,” the action of currents, and other 
contingencies. During the time the csble is on board 
it is kept submerged, the tanks for this purpose being 
always filled with water. Electricians are constantly 
employed on board in a portion of the Great Eastern 
appropriated for their accommodation, and by means 
uf the most sensitive and delicate instruments every 
portion of the cable is subjected to the most careful and 
rigid tests, as it is received from the hulks and de- 
posited in the tanks, in order that the most trifling defect 
may be discovered. Up to the present time, however, 
not the slightest break or flaw in the whole of the 1,200 
miles’ length of cable has been detected, notwithstanding 
that during every minute of the day a constant current of 
electricity is passing through the coils, and there is little 
doubt, therefore, that so far as its electric capabilities are 
concerned, the cable will leave England in the highest 
possible state of perfection, and with the improved in- 
struments intended to be used, capable of transmitting 
messages between this country and America at the rate 
of twelve words per minute, or more than double the 
number which could be forced through the old Atlantic 
telegraph cable. 

Weieur or THE CaBLE.—The weight is nearly double 


that of the one originally laid, the weight of the entire in- | lately introduced two new inventions in the art, one of 


sulation of the cable submerged in 1:58 being 261 lbs per 
nautical mile, while that of the new cable is 4'0 lbs. per 
nautical mile. The weight of the new cable in alr is 85 
cwt. 8 qrs. per nautical mile, and in water 14 cwt. per 
knot, or equal to eleven times its weight in water per 
knot; or, in other words, it will bear its own weignt in 
eleven miles’ depth of water. The original Atlantic tele- 
graph cable weighed but 20 cwt. per mile in the air, and 
ratber more than 18 owt. per nautical mile in water, 
which would be equal to 4°85 times its weight in water per 
knot. Ia the cable now in course of shipment the break- 
ing streagth is 7 tons 15 cwt., while the breaking strength 
of the first-laid cable was only 3} tons and the contract 
strain equal to 4°85 ita weight per knot in water. The 
contract strain of the new cable is equal to 11 times its 
weight per mile in water, or mor- than double the 
strength of the cable first laid between this country and 
America. The whole of the arrangements connected 
with the shipment of the cable, and, indeed, with the 
equipment und preparation of the Great Eastern, are 
most ably carried out by Mr. Canning, the company’s en- 


gin er, who has hed the great advantage of being simi- 
larly engaged on the oceansion of the first Allantic cable 
bei: g submerged. The Gre t Eastern nus commenced 
shippivg her coal She will requ're about 8,000 tons. 
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ART PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Puoroarapny is, strictly speaking, a mechanical art, 
the reproductions or images produced by it being by 
chemical processes and mechanical contrivances; but we 
have long believed, and of late been confirmed in that be- 
licf, that the general principles of the One arts could be so 
applied to photography, particularly photographic por- 
traiture, as to relleve it of its severity, and by a happy com- 
bination of mechanical and manipulative skill give to us 
portraits of ourselves or friends that would b: free from 
the terrible crudity—that map-like stiffness—that charac- 
terize many of the portraits we sce made by the camera, 
In their stead we have hoped to see pictures possessing 
many, if not ail, the qualities we find in the works of our 
ablest paintera, with the additional merit of perfect fidelity 


. as to likeness. The latter quality rarely exists im the 


works of the most celebrated artists. Artists themselves 
have sometimes condemned photography with the astute 
remark that “machines could not think“ ergo, ma- 
chines” could not make good portraits. The trouble was, 
that those who used the “ machine” did not“ think.” 

Among the excceding few who were the first to discover 
and appreciate the wonderful results to be obtained by a 
careful and conscientious application of art principles to 
photography was Mr. George G. Rockwood, of Rockwood 
& Co., S89 Broadway. An carnest student of the fine aris 
as a pastime and recreation, ho, upon the first introduc- 
tlon of photography, devoted himself enthusiastically to 
its ertiatic development, and although he came to New 
York six years ago entircly unknown, his photographic 
portraits at once attracted attention. There was a careful 
pose and selection of view that al once strack you as natu- 
ral and easy, while in all cases there was arranged a 
thoroughly artistic light. At once appreciated and largely 
patronized by our leading artists and art connoisseurs, he 
has, with the extensive additional experience since then, 
produced many photographic portraits of distinguished 
men that will prove authoritative when the living origin- 
als will have passed away. In his present partner and 
former pupil, Mr. R. J. Murpby, he found an able adjunct 
and the same enthusiastic devotion to the pursuit of their 
beautifal art. 

There are at the present time In the gallery of Messrs. 
Rockwood & Co. a series of heads érdered by the Century 
Club as illustrations for the to-be-pubtished proceed ngs of 
the recent Bryant testimonial, which are pronounced to 
be some of the finest specimens of photographic art ex- 
tant. The portraits, imperial size, are of William Cullen 
Bryant. George Bancroft, H. T. Tuckerman, N. P. Willia, 
Bayard Taylor, and a number of other writers and poets. 
A few of these gentlemen have said that these were not 
only the best portraits of themselves ever made, Vut Inti- 
mated that it was by these pictures they would wish to be 
remembered - or, as we can express it, these are to be 
their historical portraits. Messrs. Rock wood & Co. have 


- 


which seems to be the very perfection of photographic 
portraiture, viz., the photo-miniature, or miniature on por- 
celain. The new process is one perfected after a series of 
experiments commenced six years ago, with the design of 
obtaining a durable and beautiful style of miniature that 
would take the place of the very pleasing but almost in- 
variably inaccurate ivory miniature. The new style of 
picture accomplishes that result, combining the fidelity of 
the photograph with the brilliancy and delicacy of the ivory 
miniature. It is produced on the beautiful surface of plate 
porcelain, and from the absence of orgunic matter can in 
no way ever undergo the slightest change. 

The other inven ion is for the reproduction of maps, 
plans, or drawings of any kind exactly the sise and secate 
of the original, upon a new an! more expeditions plan 
than formerly used. This latter invention will be of great 
interest and importance to architects, machinists, engl- 
neers, and all others who reqaire the rapid duplication of 
their working drawings. 


Witerary Hotices. 


[AU works noticed tn Tux PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this ofice at prices unnemed.] 


HisroricaL VIEW oF THE AMERICAN 


Rervouvtion. By George Weshington Greene. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fie ds. 1265. $1 50. 


This seems to us to bo tho be-t brief bistory of the Revo- 
lution yet produced. We apoak of it as brief, because it 
is comprised within the limits of a single 12mo volume, 
but ivis relly far more full and complete in all the cesen- 
tials of a bistory than a majority of the larger works. Its 
style is lively, graphic, and lucid ; but the crowning merit 
of Prof. Greene's work is its recogaition of the generol 
lawe which govern all political and social movements. 
He finds in the history of the past, lessons for national 
guidance in the present and the future. 


Graver Troucnuts. By the Country 
2 Second Series. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1865. . 


The works of “the Country Parson” are too well knowa 
to the reading public to need our indoreemeot. It will be 
enough to say that the present volume possesses the same 
general characteristics as the first series under the same 
title, aud Is quite equal to any of its author's provious 
works. Christians of all denominations may read it with 
pleasure and profit. 


Weraricut’s Book or 3,000 PRACTICAL 


RRCIr Is: or, Complete Book of Reference. New 
Tork: Dick und Fitzgerald. 1865, 81 60. 


If you wish to k now how to make do or anything, you 
will hardly look in this volume in vain for a description 
of the process. It seems to have been compiled with great 
care, and to be entirely trustworthy in iu ingtructiona. It 
contains va‘uatle recipes for medicine, cookery, pastry, 
preserving, pickling, confectionery, disiiliing, perfumery, 
varnishing, chemicals, dyeing, agriculture, etc., many of 
which are not to be found in any previous collections. It 
will be found a useful book in any family, but it is not 
necessary to manufacture poisonous pills and potions, or, 
scarcely less, poisonous liquors, because Mr. Wright has 
thought proper to tell bow it is done. 


LIBRARY OF MESMERISM AND PsycHoL- 
ooy. In two volumes. New York: Fowler and Wells. 
1:65. $4. 

These volumes comprise five distinct works“ The Phi- 
losophy of Mesmerism,“ “ Electrical Psychology,” “The 
Macrocosm,” “On Fascination,” and “The Science of 
the Soul”—each containing a thorough exposition of a 


‘particular branch of the general subject, and the whole 


embracing all that is necessary to a complete understand- 
ing of the mysterious laws and intensely interesting pbe- 
nomera of mind in its abnormal and supersensuous manl- 
fes'ations. See advertisement. 


THE AMERICAN ARTISAN, is the name 
of an admirable weekly journal devoted to the interests of 
the inventor, the manufacturer, the mechanic, and the 
housekeeper. Published by Mesars. Brown, Coombs & 
Co., New York. §2 a year. 
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New Booxs.— Among the late issues 
of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be ordered 


through us, as in various ways and degrees valuable or 
interesting : 


TRAVELS IN CenteaL Asta; being the Account of a 
Journey from Teheran across the Turkoman Desert on the 
Eastern Shure of the Caspian, to Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Samarcand. Performed in the year 166% By Arminius 
Vambery, member of the Hungarian Academy of Pesth. 
by whom he was sent on this scientific mission. $8 50. 


Tax LI AND PUBLIO SERVICES oF ANDREW JOHNSON, 
Seventeenth President of the United States. By John 
Savage, Esq., Editor of the New Orleans Times. 91 50. 


A Woman's Fiest Impressions or Evrors; being Way- 
side Sketches made during a short Tour in the Year 
1868. By Mrs. E. A. Forbes. $1 75. 


Hvasanrps anp Hous. A new novel. 
Harland. $1 78. 


Hrerory or Julius Cæsar. Vol I. 31. 


Hues Worrtnrmeron. Another charming new novel 
by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. $1 50. 


Joun RUSKIN. 


painter is announced. It will be called “ King’s Treasures 
and Queen's Gardens.” 


New Mvsic.—We have received from 
Oliver Diteon, Boston, one of the oldest and most enter- 
prising music publishers in America, the following new 
pieces: Funeral March, to the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln ;” O Lord, Vail not thy Face!“ a quartotte ar- 
ranged from Beethoven; “ Banting,” a ballad, by Howard 
Paul; „My Sister Dear, Remember Me,” a eong, by Ed- 
ward Everett, music by Lesta Vese ;” and Where the 
Willow Weepeth,” a ballad, by P. 8. Vining. 


To Horace Waters we are indebted for: Mourn not, 
O ye People, as Thos» without Hope,” by Mrs. E. A. 
Parkhurst; “The Waterfall Waltz,” by S. Markstein; 
“ General Sherman’s Grand Triumphal March,” by G. C. 
Norman; A Gloom is cast o'er all the Land,” a song and 
chorus, by Henry Schroder; Irene.“ Polka pathetique 
pour le piano, par Konrad Treuer: We are Marching on 
to Victory,” by Carl Berman; and “ Famous Oil Firms,” 
words by E. Pluribus Ollum, mosic by Petroliana. 


Mr. Jenxincs Demorest sends us “The Nation in 
Tears,” by Konrad Treuer; Kiss Me While I'm Sleep- 
ing.” by the same; an | “ Petroleum’s Whats the Matter,” 
by Mrs. Parkborat, songs that are des tined to be popular. 


Mus. Parxarvrst's “ FunzraL Marcu,” to the memory 
of Abruham Lincoln, published by Horace Waters, 481 
Broadway, is sching, it is eaid. at the rate of two thousand 
copies a week. We are glad to learn this, and that the 
gifted composer bes colarged hor field of labor. For sev- 
eral years past ahe bas been under contract to write for 
one publisher; but having fulfilled that engagement, she 
will hereafter write for all the different publishers, and 
thus become known toa much larger circle of the music- 
loving. Her music has had an immense sale, and she is 
destined to occupy the front rank among American com- 
posers, Her pieces unite great variety and sweetness of 
melody with beauty of harmony, boldness with. brilliancy, 
strength with fineness of expression. She can be address- 
ed at the office of the Musical Review, New York. 

“Musrerep Ovt.”—The American 
Temperance Union bas issued a little tract containing 


By Marion 
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hints and advice of the uimost importance to the returned 


sol-licr, We bope it will be put Into the bands of every 
veteran who shall land in New York or any other large 
city. It eommences with the following caution: 


„Look oat—not so much for the rebels whom yon have 
met face to face and foot to foot, and whipped over and. 
over again in fair and open fight, as fur the villains and 
cowards who watch for opportunities to defraud you in 
trade and pick your pockets. Look out for ticket agents, 
hotel runners, mock auctioneers, street women, pocket- 
book droppers, confidence men, and the whole tribe of 
scoundrels eho spare neither sex, nor age, nor condition 
in life to gratify their tust for filthy luere. 

* At the railroad dépots, at the wharves, on the cara, on 
the boats, at the hotels, at the theaters, and all other places 
frequented by soldiers, there are men and women whose 
ehlef occupation is to cheat and rob the brave men who 
have been mustered out of the service. 


All this, we are sorry to say, is but too true. Loox Our! 


A new volume of this famous word- 
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Le Bon Tov, for June, the ladies say 
(and they know), is one of the best and most elegantly il- 
lustrated numbers of this popular record of the fashions 
ever issued. 8. T. Taylor, publisher, 849 Canal Street, 
New York. $7 a year; single copies, 75 cents. 


Our New Paysioenomy. — Mr. D. 
Clinton Hicks, President of the Buffain Mercantile Col- 
lege, thus speaks of our new work: I havo read moet of 
the published works on this subject, and I am free to say, 
yours ie unrivaled in fixing in the mind definite rules that 
will not lead astray. It is, in my opinion, by far the most 
valuable book on the subject ever placed before the public. 


Tue Turxisa Batru.—Messrs. Miller 
& Wood, No. 15 Laight Street, N. Y., have lssued a reprint 
of Erasmus Wilson’s work on The Eastern or Turkish 
Bath,” with notes and an appendix, by M. L. Holbrvok, 
M.D. We are glad to note this publicstion, and the fact 
that the Turkish Bath has vow been fairly naturalized 
among us, and is fast becoming popular. Of its value as 
a remedial agency, and its desirableness as a luxury, we 
are fully convinced. It le well described in the little book 
before us. [Price 80 cents.) 


Srate CHARITIES.—We are indebted 
to Dr. Nathan Allen, one of the members, for a copy of the 
„First Annual Report of the Board of State Charities” of 
the State of Massachusetts. It is a document of great in- 
terest and value, and one from which other States and na- 
tlons may learn many important lessons in regard to the 
best plans for managing almshouses, hospitals, industrial 
reform schools, etc. We have marked some interesting 
passages for future use. 


„% CaRROLL’s LITERARY REGISTER” is 
the name of a new semi-monthly magazine, devoted to 
the interests of publishers, booksellers, and readers, three 
classes which, together, embrace everybody that wants a 
magazine of any kind. We like the appearance and tone 
of the frst number very much. Published by R. W. Car- 
roll, Cincinnati, at $1 a year, in advance. 
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QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST” will be an- 
swered in ihis departiment. We have no spuce to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promplly unswered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Tnovonrs“ solicited. 

AN ORDER rox Books, JOURNALS, etc., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart. 
ment—To CoREEsPONDENTS—and communications for 
the Editor. must be written on BBPA RATRE slipe. 


Jp 


Crowpen Out.—A large number of Answers to Cor- 


respondents are crowded out. They will appear tn our 
nest, 


Merapnysics.—A short time ago I listened to a 
sermon tn which the preacher made an assertion some- 
thing bke the following: Should a man, who had been 
a life-long villain, be so fortunate as to get to heaven at 
last, as by fire, there would still be some distinctive char- 
acteristics, however small they might be, in his counte- 
nance, that would betray or denote the life he had led 
while on earth.” As the Bible teaches that Christ not only 
sa ves from all sin, but »lso from the effects of sin, do you 
vot think this minister carried the principies of Phrenology 
too far? Ans. We are not and can not be saved from the 


physical effects of siv. Repentance and reform do no 
save the man who has spent half a life-time in a career of 
drunkenness and general dissipation from all the effects 
of his bad course. He will certainly carry its marks to his 
grave. We are not prepared to say that they will not be 
immortalized, in some way, in the soul-life beyond. 


Occupation Ix Heaven.— What do you suppose 
will be our occupation in heaven? Ans. Suppose you ask 
your clergyman. 


(JULY, 


FREOKLES AGain.—A fair correspondent begs us 
to publish the following recipe: Ointment for Freckles. 
Venice soap, 1 os.; lemon4uice, + os; oil of bitter al- 
monds, } of.; deliquidated oil of tartar, J oz.; oil of 
rhodium, 8 drops. Set where all the ingredients will get 
slightly warm, then mix to ointment. Anoint the face at 
night, and wash in the morning with pure water. From 
„Ladies“ Book of Etiquette.” Those who choose can try 
the foregoing mixture on their own responsibility. W 
do not Indorse it. 


LAWYER AND Law Booxs.—What organs should 
a persen possess to become a successful lawyer? Ans. 


See Answers to Correspondents in the May number. What 
books should a young man read, with a view to becoming 
a lawyer, who has a part of bis time only to spare? dns. 
the first book to read is Sharswood’s Blackstone,” 2 vols., 
price, $10. 


=e 


Marriacz.—What is the most suitable age for 
the sexes to marry? Ans. The male should be not ander 


twenty-one and the female not under eighteen. A differ- 
ence of about four years is deemed best. Should marriage 
not take place till later in life, the difference in age.may 
be varied, and if the male be forty, the female may be 
thirty. But there should not be more than fifty years dif- 
ference in the ages of husband and wife to make it com- 
patible! 


A Faruen.—Is the offspring of parents of dif- 
ferent blood, i. 4, a “ Yankee” mother and a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman” father, apt to be brighter in intellect 
than from parents of corresponding blood? Ans. Crossing 


is good when judiciously practiced, and the cross you 
mention is not a bad one provided other conditions be 
favorable, but the improvement may be phyeicsl rather 
than mental, or it may embrace both body and mind. 


Inpran Maan Muau.—It should be boiled half 
an hour, though twenty minutes will cook it. 


Toast.—Toasting bread reduces its tendency to 
produce acidity in weak stomachs. The Hydropathic 
Cook Book,” price by mail $1 50, will tell all about every 
kind of proper cooking. 


Marryrine Covusins.—Is it wrong to marry a 
cousin, and if so, why? Ane. Yea, but we can not in 


every number of the Jovenat explain why. Within a 
year we have replied to this question several times. 


Sprririsu.— What do you think of the possi- 
bility of the spirits of deceased persons communicating to 
the living? Ans. We see nothing in such a theory that is 


unreasonable or impossible. Read the Scriptures. 


Rutiaion—Caristianity.— What is religion, or 
pather Christianity? Ane. Religion is belief in God, a 


future state, and the feeling of worship and duty toward 
God. Christianity means all that religion does, and recog- 
nizes Christ as a divine being, as the Saviour of mankind. 
His teachings in the New Testament will reveal to you 
the theory and practice of Christianity, the foundation of 
which is contained in “faith, hope, and charity.” 


WILL AND RRASOFN.— Please define the difference 


between human will and reason? Ans. The will is not 
wholly made up of reason nor is it wholly founded in feel- 
ing, but it embraces a combination of thought and emo- 
tion. One may have a clear intellect, may see what is 
appropriate, yet he may be nearly destitute of courage, 
force, firmness, and self-reliance, and he will amount to 
nothing valuable. On the other hand, if one be endowed 
with a high degree of force and firmness and bas but litle 
power of intellect, his will can never be exhibited in a 
high degree, for he has nothing to guide his impulses. 
Will is intellectual perception of what is best put in action 
by emotion. Will,” says Mr. Combe, is that mental 
operation which appreciates the desires and chooses 
among them.” We think the exhibition of will requires 
emotion to make it potent. 

Loss or Brarn.—How can a person lose a part 
of the brain and atill poesess all bis faculties? Ane. The 
brain is double, and it may be said that man has two 
brains. The organs are double, each brain or hemisphere 
having duplicate organs, like the two eyes, two ears, ete. 
If one side of the head were paralyzed, the other eide, cop- 
talang ell the organs would carry on the mental opera- 
tions, just as one eye sees when the other is destroyed. 
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PzriopicaL DrrmxKinc.—An acquaintance of 
mine drinks nothing fur several months, then drinks to 
intoxication for several weeks until she becomes sick 
abed, and has fits. Can she be cured, and how? Ans. 


Many such bave reformed, but the chances that she will 
have strength to do ao are few. Periodical drinking has 
always been a mystery to us. Tobacco and opium users 
must have it steadily. Drinkers will go six months or a 
year, and then bury themselves in drunkenness for a 
month or two, and then break off. Why this appetite 
should be fitful and others uniform we can not explain. 


Dreams.—W. H. C. That you have had vivid 
dreams of the visits of distant friends and their arrival 
soon after, is but one of many interesting psychological 
phenomena. Persons when awake often think of others 
just before thelr arrival, as if the coming friend sent be- 
fore him a kind of magnetic influence. These facts are 
numerous, and there is doubtless a law underlying them. 

Your queries about the form of the soul” seem to us 
useless. If it needs a form, it will have the one the body 
wore, if it was not deformed, or it will have a better one. 
Let us have the right quality of soul, and let God and 
the future take care of its form. 


Trance SPEAKERS.—No. There are few, if any, 
who can throw themselves in and out of a read trance at 
pleasure. There is such a condition into which the body 
may fall and remain, to all appearances, quite uncon- 
scious; but we should discriminate between such and the 
self · mesmerlzed subject who professes to make revela- 
tions not possible in a normal condition. 


Warts.—Some one interrogates you as to the 
best method of removing warts. I bavo often wished that 
everybody afflicted with warts only knew that to moisten 
them with water 5 and then rub over them a 

iece of unslacked lime, never. fail to remove them 
n due time. A. H. 


MARRIAGEABLE TEMPERAMENTS.— Would it be 
advissble for a young man of nervous temperament, light 
complexion, hair, and eyes, to form a matrimonial alli- 
ance with a young lady manifesting the same tempera- 
ment, with very dark complexion, hair, and eyes? Ans. 


By the question, we understand that the nervous temper- 
ament greatly prevails in both persons, but one has a 
show of the vital temperament, giving lightness of com- 
plexion ; the other being dark, shows the possession of 
something of the motive temperament. It is not well for 
persons to intermarry who have a strong predominance 
of one temperament, but in the case before us the evil 
would be somewhat mitigated by the fact that one is 
light and the other dark. 

A Wire Wanrep.—I am so depressed in spirits 
almost every night as I come from business to my solitary 
room, I feel the need of a wife! Am twenty-eight years 
old, and have abundant means to support one; but among 


my acquaintances I know of no one whom I can truly ssy 
I love. How shall I flud one? Ans Have you not com- 


mon sense? Tell your mother, your sister, your clergy- 
man, or your physician what you wish, and ask to be in- 
troduced toa lady your best friend deems most suitable. 
If the ledy declines—as it is her privitege to do—try again. 
You—a young man of twenty-eight years—are not to wait 
to be sought, but it is yours to ask. If you have the spirit 
and the sense of a man, you will not need to remain long 


alone. If you seek you will find, and when found, if the 
judgment approvo and the moral sense sanction, the 
affections wiil indorse and respond. 


Tera.—At what temperature ought tea to be 
drank? Ans. It should not be drank at all. If it be 


drank a little warmer than blood-heat, or, say, 100°, is as 


hot as is healthful. 


Frepwe Cuupees.—How many hours ought to 
intervene “ between meals” of children about ten years of 
age? Ans. Five hours. After a child ls six years old, it 


should never eat anything between meals. Of course 
adults should not. Dyspepsia is often produced by 
nibbling between meals. 


PHRENOLOGICAL Srupents.—Are you teaching 
students at all times? Anes. Our teaching of classes of 


- students is done in the fall and winter months, 


ORGANS ron PENMANSHIP AND SpELLING.—~-What 
organs are required to make a person a good writer (pen- 
man)? Ans. Imitation, Constructiveness, Form, and Size. 


What to make a good speller? Ans. Individuality, Form, 
Order, Eventaality, Tune, and Language. 
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1. Wuar phrenological development is spe- 
cially needful for a good bookkeeper? Ans. Calcula- 
tion. Order, and Eventuality. 2. What for a mechanical 
draught-man? Ans. Form, Size, Weight, Locality, Or- 
der, and Imitation. 8. What for a civil engineer? Ana. 
All the intellectual organs, with large Constructivenees. 
4. What is the price of a buman skull in good condition, 
and where may one be obtained? Ans. $6 to $10—at 


medical colleges or at this office. 5. What is the best 
method of preparing the skulls and other bones of small 


animals for preservation? Ans. If possible, suspend the 


bird or animal over a big ant-hill, and in twenty - four to 
seventy-two hours the bones will be clean and white and 
the skeieton completely held together by the natural ten- 
dons. 


Unpine.-—You will find a description in almost 
any good work on Grecian Mythology. 


General Stems. 


Noticre.—For the instruction of those 
who may wish to bequeath money or other property to 
the American PHRENOLOGICAL Soctety for the objects 
specified in our charter, we append the following 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to my executor (or execators) the som of — 
dollars in trust, to pay the same in —— days after my de- 
cease to the person who, when the same is payable, shall act 
as treasurer of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOCAL SOOIETY,” 
New York city, to be applied under the direction of the 
Executive Committee of that Society, to its selentifle uses 
and purposes. 

The Will should be attested by three witnesses [in some 
States three are required, in other States only two], who 
should write against their names their places of resſdence 
[if in cities, the street and number]. The following form 
of attestation will answer for every State in the Union: 
“Signed, sealed, published and declared by the eaid 
LA. B.] us his last will and testairient, in the presence of 
us, who, at the request of the eaid A. B., and in his pres- 
ence, and in the presence of each otber, have hereunto 
subscribed our names as witnesses.” 


(Copies of the Charter will be sent to all who wish. 
For the original, see Mar number PARENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NWaL.—Ep. A. P. J.] 


Tue Musical. GAuur.— Mx. EDITOR: 
In the explanation I gave of the origin of the syllables 
used in. music, Do, re, mi, etc., in the May number, page 
161, there are several typographical errors. If you will 
insert the following, it will correct them. 


I O EEE N queant laxis 
R ssenees Resonare fibris, 
I neess Mira gestorum 
FFC» Famuli tuorum, 
S Solve pollutl 
E7§³³ĩ% Labii reatum, 

C Sancte Joannes! 


The translation of that Latin stanza is thus: 

In order that thy servants may be able to make the won- 
ders of thy actions resound with stretched fibers, acquit 
the guiltiness of their polluted lips, O St. Jobn. 

The ut has been changed into Do, on account of the ob- 
scure sound of the u In Italian and Spanish, sounded as 
oo, But the French retained it. 


Harris—OspornE.—On the 24th inst., 
by Rev. 8. D. Burchard, D.D., at the residence of the 
bride's mother, No. 4 E st Thir icth Street, Hon. John W. 
Harris, formerly of Mississippl, and Miss Annie M. Os- 
borne. No cards. 


Hon. Jonn W. HARRIS.— This gentleman, whose mar- 
riage ls published above, is a native of Oneida County, 
in this State, but when oe young emig:ated with his 
father to Miseis - ippl; and is, consequently, by education 
and residence, a Southern man. He was ciucated at the 
University of Mississippi, and studied the law as a pro- 
fession, but not wishing to practice, went into politics and 
was twice a member of the State Legist «ure. Upon the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, belicving that the South would at- 
tempt to break up the Union, he disposed of bis property, 
invested the procecds in U. 8. bonds, and came North, 
holding it to be his first and greatest duty to support the 
Government. 

He will, with his lovely and accomplished bride, sail 
immediately for Europe.—N. Y. Tribune. 


[We congratulate the parties, who very sensibly availed 
themselves of phrenological examinations before entering 
into the “ holy bonds;” and we not only wish them all 
the happiness they can reasonably hope for, but venture 
the prediction that, being “suitably mated,” they will 
never regret the establishment of the union.” 


THE Episcopal House of Reception for 
Destitute Girls in this city is making a Jauduble effort to 
buy the premises they occupy in Mulberry Street for fitteen 
thousand dollars. This house, opened some time since, 
under the auspices of Mrs Richmond. for a purpose core 
responding with the above, has already proved of great 
value, three hundret : nd jfiftu-fire young women and 
girls having been received and cared for within the space 
of a year and a half. 


[Let the amount be raised at once, and the poor girls 
provided for. Here is a field fur the exercise of real 
charity.) 


Publishers Department. 


AN AGREEABLE SuRPRISE!—We have 
received through the post-office, without note or comment, 
“One Hundred Dollars!” Who sent this money? What 
is it for? We propose to hold it in trust, and await 
further instructions for a reasonable length of time, and 
if not thus instracted, we shall infer that it was jntended 
as a contribution by some generous spirit, to be used for 
the dissemination of the troth as it is in the science we 
teach. It may be the first voluntary cash contribution 
toward the $100,000 to be raised for esteblishing a perma- 
nent Phrenological Institution. May the donor, if donor 
he be, receive the reward due to the act, as we feel grate- 
ful fur the trust received at his hands. 


THE PurenovocicaL BUsr.— This 
beaut'ful head ought to have a place in every library. 
If enterprising young meu would exhibit a specimen, 
they could readily obtain orders fur dozens in every town 
and village. Sending single bus's great distances by cx- 
press is expensive; but a trunk or case, containing from 
ten to twenty, could bo sent as freight at lower rates. 
Enterprising agents in such cities as Albany, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Pittsburg, Baltimore, and the New England towns, could 
make ready sales, for there are thousands of persons who 
would be glad to have a phrenological bust, from which 
to learn the exact location of all the organs of the brain. 
Who will engage in this work ? 


GREENBACKS.—Subscribers in Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Canada, and other speeie-paying regions, 
may remit for Journats, m silver or gold, at the rate of 
#2 in greenbacks. Wo allow the difference between this 
—United States—ourrency and specie. 


REaAsSONABLE.—M. L. P., when renew- 
ing his subscription, writes, * I Intend to take the JOURNAL 
as iong as I have my reason; and shall bave my reason 
as long as I take the Joun nal.“ A sensible man. 


NREWSMEN.— There is a general com- 
plaint that newsmen do not keep a enfficient supply of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOUENAL to fill all the orders. This is no 
affair of ours. Newsmen simply order what they like. 
Bat they will receive orders from regular readers to any 
extent. When not to be obtained in that way, parties 
may order the numbers by post from the oflice of publica- 
tion. The better way is to become a reguler subscriber. 


DEFERRED AGaAin.—Several articles 
mentioned in our last as in type are again set aside in 
favor of other matter, the publication of which seemed of 
more immediate importance, affording occasion for the 
further exercise of patience on the part of contributors 
aod readers. 


Goop Tunes IN SrorE.—Among the 
intereating articles on hand (some of them in type) are 
“Modern Essenes—Celibacy from a Shaker Stand- 
polot;” * Herbert Spencer and his Works;” General 
Sherman ;” Hints to Wives ;” by Mra. George Washing- 
ton Wyllys; “The Immediate Polar Regions; " Elec- 
tricity and Some of its Effects; “ Lave of Home ;” “Ime 
mortality—the argument from Nature;” Sir William 
Hamilton on Phrenology ;” Teaching by Love,” “8we- 
denborg,” ete. A still larger number are “under consid- 
eration.” 

JEFFERSON Davis.—We have a por- 
trait of the arch traitor which we purpose to publish afier 


the trial shall have been concladed. 
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Adbertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each in«ertion. 
Must reach us by the 1%th of the month. 


N RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE. M.D., 
1 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 


HEIGHTS WATER- 
corner of Cranberry, Brookiyn, N. Y. 

This es‘nblishment is located between 
Fulton and Wall S'rect Ferries, on the far- 
famed Brooklyn Heights, overlooking the 
cities of New York snd Brooklyn, and is one 
of the most deligntful residences for Patients 
aod Bo irders that can be found, being very 
convenient of access io the business part of 
New York. and yet so situated as to be free 
from it« noise and corfusion. 

Facjities are bere afforded for a thorough 
course of hygienie treatment, which em- 
braces the use of those agencies that the 
latest investigations have proved to be the 
Most efficacious, inciading strict attention to 
dict, rest of mind and body; the European 
system of Hyprovatay, which combines 
with the ordinary water tr-a'ment, Judi- 
ciously applied, the stil more potent action 
of the Tunkiso Barn: the SwepisnH Move- 
MENT Cork, aud the various ELECTRICAL 
appliances, 

The Tukkisn Barns of the Establishment 
have recently been enlarged and improved, 
in or-ter to accommedate the inereasing de- 
mand for their benefits aud luxuries. For 
terms, € e., address, 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
R. DIO LEWIS'S TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS OF THE 
NEW GYMNASTICS, Buston, Mass. In- 
corp ated ja 1861. 

Tals School, with Dr. Lewis in the chair 
of Gymnastica, two able teachers in the de- 
partment of Voc. Culture, and competent 
Inxtru-tors in the other dep rtmente, will 
open its eighth course on this öth of Jury 
next. 

Fora fall circular, address Dr. Dio Lewis, 
Boston, Mass. 


N R. JAMES BURNS, founder of the 
ProGressive LiBRART. No. 1 Wellin 
ton Road, Cold Harbor Lane, Camberwell, 


ROOKLYN 


London, S., keeps American works In stack | 


—new supplies by rezular steamers. The 
trade supplied. The PunEENOLOGICaL JOUR- 
NAL Bent post free, at 84. per annum. Sine 
gle numbers, 10d. Address as above. 


J VERY BODY THAT CAN SING, 
should Jose no time in learning all the 
Patriotic Sones contained in 


THE TRUMPET OF FREEDON; 
which contains the Music and Words of 
about fifty of the beat that bave been pro- 
daced by the Rebellion: among which are: 

Rattle Hymn of the Republic; How do 
you Lise it, Jeff-reon D. Rally Round the 
Fing ; Monnt, Boys, Mount (Cavalry Song); 
Picket Gaerd; Glory Hallelujah; Mother, 
When the War is over, ete. 

Sent post dae for 50 centa, by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
859 Broadway, New York. 


TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNC- 

TUATION, designed for Letter Wri- 
ters. Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Preas; and for the use of Schools and 
Academies, with an Appendix, containing 
rules on the use of Capitals, a list of Abbre- 
viations, Hints on the preparation of Copy, 
and ou Proof. Reading. Bpocimen of Proof- 


sheet, etc. By John Wilann. 81 6 postpaid. 
4t z FOWLER AND WELLS. 


4 MPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE 
Salesroom, 586 Broadway, New York. 


This Machine is adapted to famlly or man- 
ufacturing purposes; simple, durable, aud 
efficient, and perfectly noiseless in its oper- 
ation: makes the luck-stitch, which will 
neither rip nor ravel, and is alike on both 
sidee. Agents wanted. 

T. J. M‘ARTHUR & CO. 


For further information send fur descrip- 
tive circular. 


( ) F. MORRILL, INVENTOR, CHEL- 
e ses, Mass. See PORENOLOGICAL 
JOUBNAL for February, 1868. 
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CURE, 68 and 65 Columbia Street, 


E 
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R. S. B. SMITH’S ELECTRO- 

MAGNETIC MACHINES, with Direet 
To-and-fro Current. The magnetic power 
of the Direct Current aisea nine pounds. 
The magnetic power claimed by other man- 
ufacturers is that of raising “a tenpenny 
noi ip 

THERE I8 nur ONE CURRENT IN ELEOTRIO- 
rrr. and but two modifications of that cur- 
rent poss-ssing differeut chemical and me- 
dicinal virtues. 

»The arrangement in Smith's apparatus 
gives a much strovger phys-ological effect 
than I have seen from any other apparatus. 

„B. SILLIMAN, Jr., 
“ Prof. of Gen. and Applied Chemistry. 

TA CoLLEGE, New Haven.” 

Price 818 and $20. Bent hy express to all 
parts of the Union. Address 

De. 8. B. SMITH, 
It 439 Broadway, New York. 


MMENSE PRICES PAID FOR 


OLD BOOKS. ` 


100,000 Booka on Hand at your price. 
10,000 Pootographic Albums at our price. 
500,' 09 Stereoscopic Pictures at any price. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 118 Nossau St. 
“ MIRROR OF THE MIND; Or, 
Your Character from Your Likeness, 
For partirutars how to have pictures taken, 
send one 8-cent stamp to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 8-9 Broadway, New York. 


N EXPOSITION OF THE SWED- 
ISH MOVEMENT-CURE, embracin 
the History and Phliosophy of this system 
nf Meoiecal Treatwent, with examples of 
Singie Movements, and directions for their 
use, in varions forms ot Chron'e disenac, 
forming a complete Marual of Exercises; 
together with a Summary af the Principles 
950 General Hygiene, by GRORGE H. Tare 
LUR, M. D. Price. post pard, $1 75 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 
889 Broadway, New York. 


NEW RURAL MANUALS. 


No. 1—The House. A Manual of Rural 
Architecture; or. How to Build Country 
Houses and Out-Buildings. With numer- 
ous illustrations. Price, 75 centa, 

No. 2—The Garden. A Manual of Prac- 
tion! Horticutture; or, How to Cultivate 
Vegetunies, Fruits and Fiowers, Orna- 
menial Trees and Shrubs. Illustrated. 
Price, 75 cents. 

No. 3—The Farm. A Manual of Prac- 
tical Agriculture; or, How to Cultivate 
all the Field Crops, with an E 'eay on Farm 
Management. Price, 75 cents. 

No. 4—Domestic Animals. A Manual 
of Cattle, Hor-e, and Sheep Husb-ndry ; 
or. How to Breed and Rear the various 
tenants of the Burn-yard ; with a Chapter 
on Bee-Ke-ping. With several illustra- 
tions. 75 cents. 

New Illustrated Rural Manuals — 
The House, the Garden, the Form, and 
Domestic Animals—in one large volume. 
Protusely illustrated. Price, by mali post- 
paid, $2 25. 

Fruit Culture for the Million. A 
Hand-Book of Fruit Culture, being a 
guida to the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees, with description of many 
of the best and most popular varieties in 
the United States. Illustrated with ninety 
engravings. By Thomes Gregg. Price, by 
mail 10 $1 00. Andress 

OWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


ORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED 

OFFICERS IN THE ARMY AND 

NAVY, assorted in packages 19 7 in n pvek- 

age) for 84. Sent, pre-paid, by mall. Re- 

tail price, 820. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway. 

%“ Will not be furnished in less quantity 
than one bundred copies. 8t 


A. MARTIN, WATCHMAKER, 
© from Geneva, No. 76 Nassau Street, 
New York. Fine Watches repaired. 


GPIRITU ALISM AS IT IS; OR, 
the Resalts of a Scientific Investigation 
of Spirit Manifestations, containing an im- 
portant statement of the Fucts, Theortes, 
Teachings, and Tendencies of Modern Spir- 
itualism, with a New Explanation of An- 
cient and Modern Mysteries, highly import- 
ant and intensely interesting. Send 25 
cents to WM. BAILEY POTTER, M.D., 
New York. qe 
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Coe & JENNYS—MANUFAC- 
TUKERS Of Grand, Square, and Cottage 
Uprigut 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No. 726 Broadway, New York. 


Every Instrument warranted for Five Years. 

These instruments bave now been for savy- 
eral years before the public, and have from 
their superiority of tone, fineness of touch, 
durability and elegance of finish, drawn 
torth mauy and very flattering commenda- 
tions from a number of the most prominent 
members of the musical profession. They 
sre now offered to the public at prices from 
25 to 8" per cent. lower than any other in- 
ateumen's of equal qualities. The steadily 
increasing oemand for tbese superior instru- 
ments has induced the makers to increase 
thelr faci-ities for manufacturing them, and 
they are now fully prepared to meet the de- 
mands of all, both wholesale and retail 
customers. ' 

Dealers in localities where these instru- 
ments have not yet been introduced, desi- 
ring un agency for them, will be liberally 
dealt with. Send for a circular. 


(ee rae & SONS — MANUFAC- 
turers of GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 


No. 652 Broadway, New York. 


The superiority of these instruments has 
of tate been amply demonstrated by the 
voluntary testimeny of the ſoremoet artists 
of the day, who claim for them excellencies 
of tone and workmanship hitherto unob- 
talned by any «ther makers. 

Mr. Gortt«chalk’s constant use of the New 
SoaLE CHICKERING GRAND P1ano-Fortes 
hes severely tesied their musical qualities. 
and resulted in establishing the justice of 
the rer fluttering estimation in which they 
are held. 

Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS are Sale 
Agents for the celebrated Alexandre Organs 
fur the United States. Mar ly. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO. — MAN. 
d» Ufacturers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 501 Broadway, New York. 


In addition to our main business of Pno- T 


TOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, we aro Headquarters 
for the followiag, vz: 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS. 


Of these we bave an immense assortment, 
including War Scenes, American and For- 
eign Cities and Landscapes, Groups, S:atu- 
ary, eta, ete. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, 
for public or private exhibition. Our Cata- 
logue will be sent to any address on receipt 
of siamp. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


We were the first to introduce these into 
the United States, and we manufacture io- 
mense quantities in great variety, ranging 
in price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our 
ALBUMS have the reputation of being supe- 
rior in beauty and durability to any others. 
They will be sent by mail, FEEF, on receipt 
of price. 

ERT FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. „4i 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Oor Catalogue now embraces over Fron 
THOUSAND different subjects (to which addi- 
tions ure continually being made), of Por- 
traits of Eminent Americans, etc., viz., about 


100 Major-Generuls, | 55) Statesmen, 


200 Brig.-Generals, | 130 Divines, 

275 Colonels, 125 Authors, 

100 Lieut.-Colonels, | 40 Artists, 

250 Other Officers, 50 Prominent Wo- 
78 Navy Officers, men, 


125 Stage. 


8,000 Copies of Works of Art, 
including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Engraviugs, Helene, Statues, etc. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Pictvuges from our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 80, and sent by mall FREE. 

Photographers and others ordering goods 
O. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their order. 

The prices and quality of our goods 
can not fail to satlafy. 


1 SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. 
What It Is, and What It Can Do. By 
WM. W. WIER, M.D. Room 28, Cooper 
Institute, New York. Price 25 cents. 


(Jury, 


ST PUBLISHED, 


A VIEW AT THE FOUNDATIONS; 
OR 
Fer Cavers oy CRHARAOrxx, 


As operative before birth, from hereditary 
and spiritual sources, Being a Treatise on 


the Organic Structure and Quality of the 
Human Soul, as determined by pre-natal 
conditions in the Parentage and ceatry, 


and how far we can direct and control 
them. By Woopsory M. Fernatp. author 
of “God in His Providence,” * Compendi- 


om and Life of Swedenborg,” eta. 16mo, 
PP. ne 5 $1. 
ent by mail, free of e, on recel 
” WM. V. SPENCER, . 


of retail price. 
it 184 Washington Street, Boston. 


R BOOKS. 


1 2i 
TEXT-BOOK OF MASONIC JURIS- 
PRUDENCE, illustrating the Laws 
of Freemasonry..............--.000- 
MANUAL OF THE LODGE; 
Manltorial Inatructione ............ 
BOOK OF THE CHAPTER; or In- 
etructions in the Degrees of Mark. 
Past and Most Excellent Master and 
Royal Aren 75 
THE FREEMASON’S MONITOR ... 1 50 
THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTO- 


RY OF MASONRY.......... 8 1 00 
FREEMABON’S HAND-BOOK...... 1 00 
DIGEST OF MASONIC LAWS...... 23 


A FAMILIAR TREATISE on the 
Principles of Practice of Masonic 
Jurisprudence.. . 1 7 

BOOK OF THE COMMANDER T. 
containing a List of the Orders of 


Masonic Knighthood ....... ores 75 
MASONIC ODE3 AND POEMS...... 8 00 
MORGAN ON MASONRY ..... ee 60 


THE CONSTITUTION, HISTORY, 
Lawe, Charges, Orders, Regulations, 
and Usages of Accepted Freema- 
sons. By Anderson, 1723........... 5 


HE NEW TORK ER A COM- 

plete Weekly Mirror of the World— 
will contain the choicest Literary Selec- 
tions, Original Stories, Originel Romances, 
Readable Editorials, Original Poems, and 
other novelties. 

TERMS—Invariably in Advance, 


Single Copies...........$ 2 00 š 
an * : 8 00 i e 


0 


60 
“ 


Four “ 
Eat ! 
Postmasters and others 

who get up clubs, can 

can vſterward add sin- 

gle copies, at. 80 A 

The paries who send us $11 for a club of 
eigni copies (all to be sent to one address), 
will be entitled to a copy free. 

C. MATHEWS, Proprietor, 
105 Fulton Street. New York. 

Sprommexn Nrusers will be sent to all 
applicants fur Five Cents in postage eur- 
rency. 9. 


ABBITTONIAN PENS. — CONSIST- 
ing of the EXTRA FINE and the 
BUSINESS PEN, sent, post-paid, at 50 
cents for 86 nens, or $1 50 for one 
The celebrated System of Bebbittonian Pen- 
manship, price, $1 50, together with 72 pens, 
sent for ¢2. The Pens bave never been sure 
passed on either aide of the ocean. Address 
BABBITT & WILT, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


P LIKE N ESS ES OF 
O. S. FOWLER, 
L. N. FOWLER, 
8. R. WELLS, 
NELSON SIZER, 
For sale at the office of the PrrEno.oc- 
ICAL JOURNAL, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Price, 25 cents each, post-paid. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 


HE SWEDISH MOVEMENT- 

CURE—WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT 

IT CAN DO. By William W. Wier, M.D. 

Room 28, Cooper Institute, New York. 
Price 25 centa. 6-7 


S8 MACHINES. — Our arrange- 
ments with the Manufacturers of all the 
best Sewing Machines in ure, including 
Wheeler & Wilson’s, Grover & Bak er's, Em- 
pire, Weed's, Wilcox & Gibbes’, enable us to 
furnish Machines at their lowest prices. 
Parties desiring to purchase will find it to 
their advantage to give us a call. Or they 
can address by leiter. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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HE IMPROVED 
PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 


Sbowing the latest classification, and exact 
location or the Oneans of the BWAIxN, fully 
developed, designed for Learners. In this 
Bust, all the newly discovered Organs are 
given. It is divided so as to show each in- 
dividual Organ on ome side; and all the 
groups — SoOAL, Executive, I[NTELLEO- 
ToaL, and Morat—properly classified, on 
the other side. It is now extensively used 
in England, Scotland, and [re’und, and on 
the Continent of Europe, and is almost the 
ony one in use here. 

hore ure two sizes - the largest near the 
size of lifa—is soid at $1 50. The smaller 
which is not more tban six inches high. an 
may be carried ia tbe pocket, is only 75 cts. 
May be had of Booksellers and Druggist, 
aod of FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


If sent by expreas, 25 cents extra for box 
to pack it. 


A Daily Journal thus describes the larger 
Bust: A beautitul Cast, made of Plaster of 
Paris, the sıze of a human head, on which 
the location of the Phrenological Organs is 
represented, witb all the divisions and clas- 
sifications, has just been made by Messrs. 
FowL zx & We tts, 389 Broadway. Those 
‘whocan not obtain the services of a professor 
to teach them, may learn from tbis approved 
model Head and The Illustrated Self-[n- 
structor” the exact location and fanction of 
all the Organs of the Rrulu. 


J FESTE PORTRAITS. 


Lecturers and otbers may now obtain 
Portraits, the sizs of LIFE, suitable for 
framing, of the following distinguished per- 
sonages, at prices annexed— 


Wasik COLORED. * 
ashing ton . 

Dinan S E 3 2 00 
Daniel Webster 2 00 
Henry Claas 2 00 
Andrew Jackson --- 2 00 

PLAIN. 

Shakspe arent q . . 61 50 
Stephen A. Dougliass........... ..... 1 50 
Miliard Fillmore 1 50 
James Buchanan . . . 1 50 
John C. Freuo nt. . 1 50 


May be sent by express to any place desired. 


Orders should be addressed to Messrs. 
Fow.er axp WEIILS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


(THE USEFUL AND THE BEAU- 

TIFUL COMBINED. Besides Books, 
Albums. Pictures, ctc., Messrs. FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y., have 
Busts of different sizes: Psyche, Sabina, 
Apolto, Diana. Flora, Clytia, Shakspeare, 
Milton, Scott, Burns, Byron Plato, Homer, 
Virgil, Socrates, Raphael, Schiller, Gothe, 
Washington, Webster, Franklin, etc. Sult- 
able for the library, reading-room, public 
hall, or drawing-room. 


HRENOLOGY AT HOME. 


“THE STUDENT'S SET.” 
How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books are best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of It with- 
out a teacher ? 
These are questions put to us dally; and 


we may sav in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works on the subject, 
with a Bust, showing the exact location of 
all the phrenological organs, with such tlus- 
trations and definitions as to make the study 
simple and plain without the aid of a teacher. 
The coset for this “Struprent'’s Set,” which 
embraces ail that is requisite, is only #10. It 
may be sent by express, or as fre'ght, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


“T)OOKS BY RETURN MAIL.”"—ANY 

Book, Man, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
1 or Paper, sent “by return post,” 
at Pub ushers’ Prices. All works on Pho- 
nogrephy, Hydropatny, An»tomy, Medicine, 
Mechanics, Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Ency- 
clopediae, and on the Natural Sciences. Ad- 
dresa Mears. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Publishers, 3-9 Broadway, New York. 
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THIRD SERIES, 
8230, 000,000. 


By authority of tho Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, the undersigned, the Gencral Subscrip- 
tion Agent for the axle of U. States Secori- 
ties, off-re to the public the third series of 
Treasury Notes, bearing sevon and three- 
cone per cent. interest per aunum, known 
as the 


7.30 LOAN, 


These notes are issued under date of July 
15, 1865, and are payable threo yoars frum 
that date in currency, or are convertible at 
the option of the holder into 


U. S. Six per cent. 
GOLD-BEARING BONDS. 


These Bonde are now wrth a handsome 
premium, and are exempt, as sre all the 
Government Bonds, from State, County, 
and Municipal taxation, which adda from 
one to three per cent. per annum to their 
value, accoriing to tue rate levied upon 
other property. The interest is paysble 
semi-a:.nually by coupons attached to each 
note, which may be cut off and sold to any 
bank or banker. 


The interest at 7.80 per cent. amounts to 

One cent per day on a $50 note; 

Two cents per day on a $100 note; 

Ten per cents per day on a $500 note; 

Twen'y cents per day on a $1,000 note; 

One dollar per day on a $5,000 note. 

Notes of all the denominations named 
will be promptly furnished upon receipt of 
subscriptions. 

The Notes of this Tnird Series aro pre- 
cisely aimilar in form and privileges to the 
Seven-Tnirties already sold, «xcept that the 
Government reserves to uself the option of 
paying interest in geld coin at 6 per cent. 
Instead of 7 8-10ths in currency. Sub- 
ecribers will deduct the interest in currency 
up t» July 15th, at the tme when they sub- 
scribe. 

The delivery of the notes of this third se- 
ries of the Seven Thirties wili commence on 
let of June, and wilt be made prompuy and 
continuously fier tbat date. 

The slight charge mave in the conditions 
of tha THIRD SERIES aff-cts only the 


matter of interest. The payment in gold, if 


made, will be equivalent to the currency in- 
terest uf the higher rate. 

The return to specie payments, in the 
event of which only will the optin to pay 
interest in Gold be availed of, would so re- 
uuce and equalize prices th.t purchases 
made with six per cent. in geld would be 
fully equal to those made with seven and 
three-teoths per cent. in currency. This is 


The Only Loan in Market 


Now offered by the Government, and its 
superior advantages make it the 


Great Popular Loan of the 
People. 


Less than 9230, 000, 000 of the Loan au- 
thorized by Congress are now on the mar- 
ket. This amount, at the rate at which it 
is being absorbed, will all be subscribed for 
within sixty days, when the notes will un- 
donbtedly command a premium, as has 
uniformly been the case on closing the sub- 
scriptions to other Louns, 

In order tha: citizens of every town and 
section of the couniry may be afforded fu- 
citittes for taking the Loan, the National 
Banks, State Banks. and Private Bankers 
throughout the country have generally 
agreed to receve subscriptions at par. 
Suoscribers will select their own agents, in 
whom they have confidence, and who only 
are to be responsible for the delivery of the 
notes for which they recelve orders. 


JAY COOKE, 
SuBsoRIPTION AGENT, 
No. 114 South Tifird Street, 
May 15, 1865. PHILADELPHIA. 
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BOOKS. 


Any of the following Books will be 
sent free of postage to any part of the United 
States, at the prices affixed : 

Elements of Chemistry, by M. V. Reg- 
nault, translated from the French by T. 
Forrest Betton, M.D.. and illustrated with 
nearly 700 engravings. In two volumes, 
8vo., cloth, compristug nearly 1, 500 pages 
Price, $12 00. 

The Encyclopedia of Chemistry, 
Practical and Theoret'cal, embracing its 
appl:cation to the Arts, Metallur . Mine 
eralogy, Geology, Medicine, and Phar- 
maey. $6 00. 

Workshop Companion. For Tin, Sheet 
Iron, and Copperplate Workers. With 
over 100 Musrations. 28 00. 

The Elements of Mechanical Phys 
les. Numerous Engravings Ia one 
volume. 62 50. 

Practical Rules for the Proportion of 
Modern Engines aud Boilers, for Land and 
Marine purposes, $2 $0. 

The Art of to.ling Sagar, Crystalliz- 
ing, Lozen making, Comfits, Gum 
Goods. and otber processes for Cunfection- 
ery. $2 60. 

The Maine Steam-Engine. By Thos. 
J. Maine. With numerous illustrations. 


$6 00. 

On Heat and Steam, embracing new 
views of Vapor:zation, Condensation, and 
Explosions. By Cnas. W. Wilhams. It 
lastrate:i by numeros engravings. $500. 

The Indicator and Dynamometer, 
with their »pplication to the Steam-En- 
fire. $2 00. 

The Metal Worker's Assistant, with 
592 engravings, illustrating every branch 
of the subject, In onc volume, 652 pages. 


Manual of Social] 'tile::ce, being a 
condensation of tho Penciples of Social 
Science” of H. C. Carey, LL.D. Price, 
$2 50. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
369 Broad way, New Y 


FRENCH ALBUMS. 


Album, (Turkey), 50 cards.......... €4 00 
Do. do. 80 “ clasp.ex‘ra, 8 00 
Do. in great varie y, holding from 10 to 

800, at 75 cent, to $20 vu. Prepaid by post 


GOOD BOOKS. 


Jefferson’s Manual of Parliament» 
ary Practice. $1 25. 

Willis? Poems, with a new portrait on 
steel, blue and gold. $2 00. 

10, Wonderful Things. 41 75. 

Lorenzo Dow’s Complete Works. 
$3 000. 

Young Men of America. 60 cents. 

Guernsry’s Homeopathic Domestic 
Practice. $3 00. 

Anatomy and Physiology reodered 
attractive, and the Laws of Health made 
plain. 42 00. f 

Gocthe’s Poems and Ballads. $1 75. 

Cupper’s Universal Stair Bullder. 
Ao entirely new and origioal treatise on 
Stair Building, Staircases, Hand Rails, 
ete. Illustrated bv 29 plates. $7 00. 

Homcopathy.-Hull’s (Jahr) Symp- 
tomatology, carefully re-edited, with 
N. tes, Emendations, and Addidons. by F. 
G. Snelling, M.D. After a very judicious 
and ‘inetenctive Introduction, this work 
prosente a Table of the H. meoparhie Medi- 
eines. with their names in Latin, English, 
aud German, the order in which they are 
to be s-udied, with their most Important 
distinctions, and Chemica! Illustrations of 
their Symptoms and Effects upon the vari- 
ous Organs and Funccuons of toe Human 
System. Bound. 87 00. 

Hall’s (Jahr) Repertory. Edited with 
Annotations and Additions, by F. G. Snell- 
ing, M.u. This volume embraces an 
elaborate Analysis of the Indications in 
Disease, of the Me. eines adapted to Cure; 
and a Glossary of tbe Technics used in 
the work, urran so luminousaty as to 
form an adwirable guide to every Medical 
Student. Bound. &¢5 00. 

Webstcr’s Quarto Academic Dic- 
tionary. $2 75. 

Chambers’ II, formation for the Peo- 
ple; or, Popular Encyclopedia; embrac- 
ing all tne branches of knowledge neces- 
sury 10 constitute a well-toformed man. 
Two jarge imperial octavo volumes, of 
8°.0 pages, exch illustraued with more toan 
600 engravings. Sh-ep, library style. By 
poet or express. $12 0. 
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NY ONE WHO CAN LEARN TO 
4X write can learn to draw. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


CHAPMAN’s AMERICAN Drawine Book. 

No. 1 and 2. Elemeutary Drawing. 

“ 8. Perspective. 

“ 4. Sketching from Nature, Painting in 

Oil and Water Colors. 

* F. Paintiog and Etching. 

“ 6. Engraving, Modellug, and Compo- 
sition. Price, 60 cunts each number. Also 
the entire work complete in one volume. 
Price, 95. 

Chapman’s Drawing Book is especially 
adapted to the use of Schools, Academies, 
and Home Instruciion. Eaco number com- 
plete io itselr, 

Wurreu’e Student's, Draſtsman's, and Artie 
san’s Manual of Drawing, $1 75. 

Warren's Manual of Perspective, 81 25. 

eee Industrial Drawing, with Plates, 


Hand-Bonk of Oil Painting, $2. 
Smith on Eee Rel ies Drawing, $2 25. 
on Liaear Perspective, $2. 
RUSKIN’S WORKS, ETC. 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 5 vole.,cloth.¢9 00 
* Stones of Venice, ©“ ñ 6 00 
„Seven Lamps of Architect. iI 
vol., new plates 2 50 
PreeRaphaedtism, 


„%  Consiruct’n of Sheepfolds, 1 v. 1 00 
King of Golden River, 
„ Arcbiweture and Painting, 1 
Ve 8 
4 Elements of Drawing, I vol., 
cloud ETOT 
“Perspective, 1 vol., elotuw 1 00 


„%  Polkicai Economy of Art, 1 vol., 
elotn. nanoa 1 900 
“ Two Paths in Art, 1 vol., cloth. 1 50 
„% Modern Painters (including 
plates), 5 vols., 12mo, clotn .12 00 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
859 Bruad way, New York. 
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are now prepared to receive orders for any- 
thing and everything to be bud in New 
York, which they will purchase and forward 
to any portion of the country with prompt- 
ness and di- patch. 
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with the manufacturers of the following er- 
ticles, by which the very best terms can be 
given: 

Empire, Weed, Finkle & Lyon, Wilcox & 
Gibbs, Grover & Baker Sewing Machines— 
Lillie’s Safe—Amaigam Bellsa—Kent's Cof- 
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American Organs—Tbe Boardman & Gray 
Piano-Forte—Magic Skirts. 

Such a Parchasing Agency has long been 
needed, and we hope by just dealing and 
strict attention to business to make it an in- 
stitution as permanent and Indispensable as 
the Express business. Address 


AMERICAN PURCHASING AGENCY, 
959 Broadway, New York. 
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SEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON 
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_7 tains upward of forty Private Medical 
Works, intended for thoee who need them, 
and will be sent, on receipt of stamp, with 


which to prepay postage. 
reg ERA xD WELLS 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 


Goon Books BY MAII.— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
er where or by whom published, may be J 
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BARLY PATRIOTS OF AMERICA. 


Ws reproduce portraits of our early patriots as 
a remembrancer of worthy deeds done by worthy 
men whose works shall follow them to the 
remotest generations. But it is not for their 
sakes that we do this; it is chiefly for the 
encouragement of the present generation, and of 
generations to come, that we hold them up for 
admiration and imitation. 

We have as chairman in the group the immortal 
Hancock ; and, standing in his front with glasses 
in his hand, the philosopher Franklin; next to 
him, holding the Declaration, Jefferson; next, 
Livingston ; next, Roger Sherman; and next, at 
the extreme left, John Adams. Standing at the 
right of Hancock, and a little forward, is Charles 
Thompson ; next, a little in the rear, George 
Reed ; next, with his Roman nose, John Dickin- 
son; while at the extreme right stands Edward 
Rutledge. Of the smaller figures near the center 
and upper left hand is Wolcott; by Ws side, 
Williams; the left-hand lower figure is Nelson; 
by his side, Huntington; all most worthy men. 
These gentlemen are about signing the Declara- 
tion of Independence —our American agna 
Charla. 

It was a most momentous occasion when each 
and every one staked “ his life, his fortune, and 
his sacred honor on the issue; and well did they 
keep their declaration. Do they look like traitors, 
like rebels, or assassins? They were men whom 


to know was to honor. With that clearness of 
intellect which discriminates, and that conscious- 
ness of right which makes men just, and that trust 
in God which fortifies and renders invincible, 
these men put their names to that document 
which will be held sacred throughout time. The 
present generation owe a debt of gratitude to 
those statesmen and heroes who led the way to 
universal liberty and to a higher civilization, and 
their successors enjoy, to-day, rights and privi- 
leges vouchsafed to comparatively few of the 
world’s people, namely, the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and the right to 
worship God according to their own consciences ; 
in short, the right to grow into the fullest stature 
of Men. It would be interesting to expatiate 
at length upon the phrenology and physiognomy 
of this interesting group, but we will only state 
that each had a head capable of thinking ; a face 
bespeaking thoughts; a strong will and a firm 
purpose. Science, philosophy, religion, art, 
mechanism, and enterprise were there represent- 
ed. There were no stupids there! Look at the 
face of Hancock! like his signature, it was 
magnificent. But we will not particularize ; suf- 
fice it to say they were men unsurpassed for 
intelligence, for honor, for dignity, and for godli- 
ness. Let us remember their example and hold 
to the right, keeping to principles, yielding to no 
temptations, but by living and serving.God and 
the people. 
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18 DEVOTED TO 


The Study of Man, in 
all bis Relatlons, Physically, In- 
tellectudly, Morally, and Socially 
through the meane of Bcicuce and 
Revelation, 


The Natural History 
of Man.—Bthnology—inclhuding the 
Manuess, Customa, Religions, aud 
Modes of Life in the Different 
Families, Tribes, aud Nations will 
be given, 


Physiology, the Laws 
of Lite, Dietetica, Exercise, Sleep. 
Study, Bodily Growth, etc., will 
be presented on strictly Hygienic 
principles. 


Phrenology.-The Braln 
and its Functions, the Tenipera- 
ments, Location of the Oi Fans, 
Choice of Pursuits, etc. 


Physiognomy; or“ The 
Haman Pace Divine.” A New 
System. Byes, Kam, Nose, Lipa, 
Mouth, Rend, Hair, Hands, Feet, 
Skin, Complexion, with all“ Signs 
of Character,” aud“ How to Read 
Them.” 

The Human Soul.— 
Tts Nature, Office, and Condition 
in Life and lu Death; Man's Spir- 
itun] State Ju the Here aud in the 
He: eaſter. 


Biography. — In con- 


nection with Fo tralts and Prac- 


tical Delineations of Character, 
we give condeuseed and interest- 
fog Biographical Sketches of our 
most distinguished men. 


Marriage forms a part 
of the life of every well-organized 
human beling. The elements of 
lave are inborn. The objects of 
Meritage stated. All young peo- 
ple require fastrnction and di- 
rection iu the selection of sult 
able Iffe-companions,  Phrenal- 
oxy thrown light on the auhbject, 
and we discuss it on ecientific 
principlcs, in the department of 
t UR Social RLA Tos.“ 


The Choice of Pur 
nufts.— How to select the Pursuit 
for which a perron la beat adapt- 
ed, clearly explained; the Lesin- 
ed Professions of Law, Medicine, 
and Divinity; Inventions Me 
chanics; Axrieulture; Manutac- 
turing, Commerce—lo short, all 
the interests of civilized society 
receive our carefu! atlention. 


Miscellaneous 
Churches. Schools, Pi lenns, Any- 
lums, Hoepltals, Reformatm ies, 
etc., deactibed with Moder of Wor 
ship, Fducation, Training, end 
Treatment, command our atten- 
tion in cach number of Tne Puar- 
NOLOGICAL JuvenaL anb Lirn 
ILLUSTRATED for 1665. 


TERMS.—A New Volume, the 42d, commences with 


the July number. 
at $2 a year in advance. 


Published monthly, In quarto form, 
Sample numbers by first post, 20 
cents. Clubs of Ten, or more, $1 50 each per copy. 


Sup- 


plied by Booksellers and Newsmen everywhere. Please 
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Mersses. FOWLER AND WELLS, 


389 Broadway, New Tork, U. B. A. 
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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centera there; 
To none man seems Icnoble, but to man.— Foung. 


OUR LEADING GENERALS. 
1. SHERMAN. 


[Ir is our intention to give sketches of all the more 
prominent generals who have assisted to restore our 
Union and reunite the States, and we count General 
Sherman one of the most successful.— Ep.] 

It is not hard to fight in a good cause, nor is it 
hard for a true patriot to die in the service of his 
country. Life is sweet to all who are in the en- 
joyment of health and liberty, and have the 
blessings of peace and plenty; but when one is 
deprived of his liberty, placed in subjection to a 
task-master, deprived of the rights of citizenship, 
brought under the hand of the tyrant, denied the 
right of voting and the right of petition—when 
Democracy or Republicanism is transformed by 
mad, ambitious conspirators into a needless, self- 
ish rebellion—tben it is that true men become 
willing martyrs, go forth to battle bravely in 
defense of the right against the wrong, and, if 
need be, sacrifi:e life itself rather than submit to 


NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1865. 


PORTRAIT OF MAJOR-GENERAL WILrfam T. SHERMAN. 


to die in a good cause as it is ignominious to 
perish in defense of a bad one. The great re- 
bellion is ended, and though many heroes to 
whom the future will build monuments of honor 
lie moldering in the dust, it is our pleasant duty 
to-day to do homage to the living who have 
earned our warmest thanks, deepest gratitude, 


country’s defenders we may name WI Lax Tr- 
CUMSEH SHERMAN, of whose organization, physical 
and mental, we purpose now to speak. 

General Sherman is tall and slim rather than 
stout and heavy, and tough and wiry rather than 
dull and phlegmatic. The nervous system pre- 
dominates. More blood is thrown to the brain 


\ subjection and disgrace. It is as glorious even | and highest respect. Among the foremost of the | than to the lower extremities, and he lives in his 
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pose matter in his system. All is of fine texture 
and excellent fiber. He is elastic, supple, and 
energetic. Observe the shape of the head! It is 
at least a story higher than the average, but nei- 
‘ther remarkably large in circumference, nor very 
broad at the base, at the temples, or even in the 
intellectual region. It is long and narrow— 
built on tbe Havelock plan, and there is some re- 
semblance in character as well as in configuration 
between our subject and tbis English general. 

Though an eminently euccessful soldier, Gen- 
eral Sherman is none the less kind, humane, do- 
mestic, and devotional. The upper portion of 
the head predominates over the lower, and he has 
a ekylight to his brain. Indeed, he would be- 
come iuspired, in a degree, on any great occa- 
tion, and be able to see farther into the future 
than most men. There is dignity and decision 
indicated in this head ; Constructiveness and in- 
ventive talent and mechanical ingenuity are 
fairly represented ; and there is also fair, prac- 
tical common sense. The intellect as a whole is 
large, and there is order, taste, and refinement ; 
skill to plan and judgment to execute, with cau- 
tion enough to appreciate the danger, and sa- 
gacity enough to escape it. He is courageous 
and resolute without being rash; frank and 
open rather than cunning or secretive; some- 
what cranky and willful when opposed, but kind 
and yielding when his sympathies are awakened. 

The features are clearly cut and well defined ; 
the nose is prominent but not coarse, with large 
nostrils, showing good breathing powers; the 
eyes well set and expressive; the chin promi- 
nent; the lips full and long; and the whole face 
denotes cultivation, activity, and intensity. 

General Sherman is perfectly honest and sin- 
cere, and though bis judgment, like that of most 
other men, may sometimes be questioned, his 
motives never can be by those who knew the 
man. 

Dignified and gentlemanly, he can not trifle 
nor let himself down in the estimation of himself 
or the world. He is every way a manly man. 
The following brief letter from his pen will serve 
to illustrate certain phases of his real character. 
It was addressed to a distinguished soldier and 
an old friend in New York. It shows that the 
hero of Georgia has as much modesty as merit: 


“Colonel Ewing arrived to-day, and bore me 
many kind tokens from the North, but none 
gave me more satisfaction than to know that you 
watched with interest my efforts in the national 
cause. I do not think a buman being could feel 
more kindly toward an cnemy than I do to the 

eople of the South, and I only pray that I may 
ive to ree the day when they and their children 
will thank me, as one who labored to secure and 
maintain a government worthy the land we have 
inberited, and strong en ugh to secure our chil- 
dren the peace and security denied us. 

“ Judging from the press, the world magnifies 
my deeds above their true value, and I fear the 
future may not realize its judgment. But, what- 
ever fate may befall me, [ know that you will 
be generous and charitable critic, and will en- 
courage one who only hopes in thia struggle to 
do a man’s share. 

With great respect, your friend and admirer, 

„ W.T. Sazraman, Maj.-Gen.” 


General Sherman is a soldier by education and 
profession, and not a politician. He is better 


qualified to deal with his country’s enemies on 
the field than with political tricksters in the 
lobby. 

The nation feels a just pride in claiming this 
soldierly gentleman as one of its own children, 
and his achievements will be acceunted among 
the most brilliant and successful ever performed. 
He not only deserves but will receive the meed 
of honor and of praise from all well-meaning 
men. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


WILLIAM TecomssH SHERMAN was born at Lan- 
caster, Ohio, February 8th, 1820. He is the son 
of Charles Sherman, formerly a judge of the Su- 
perior Court of Obio, and of New Eng!and Puri- 
tan descent. His mother’s maiden name was 


Hoyt. His father dying while he was quite young, 


leaving his mother with a family of eleven chil- 
dren and limited means, William was taken into 
the family of Hon. Thomas Ewing, who assumed 
the responsibilities of a father to him, giving him 
an excellent education and securing his appoint- 
ment to a cadetship at West Point, where he en- 
tered the Military Academy at the age of sixteen. 

Of his boyhood Mr. Ewing says: “ There was 
nothing remarkable about him at this period ex- 
cepting his executive ability in the little matters 
of business committed to him. I never knew so 
young a boy that would do an errand so correctly 
and so promptly as he did. He was transparently 
honest, faithful, and reliable. In bis habits he 
was studious and correct, and his progress in 
education was steady and substantial.“ 

At West Point, young Sherman secured and 
maintained a high reputation for proficiency in 
his studies and good conduct in all his relations 
with his class-mates and the officers of the insti- 
tution. He graduated, fifth in his class, June 
30th, 1840. 

On leaving the Academy he was brevetted sec- 


ond lieutenant, and shortly afterward was ap- 


pointed to the Third Artillery with the rank of 
second lieutenant, and ordered to Florida, where 
the Seminole war was then in progress. While 
there, in 1841, he was appointed first lieutenant. 

On the close of the Florida war, Lieutenant 
Sherman was ordered to Fort Moultrie, on Sulli- 
van's Island, near Charleston, where he remained 
till the breaking out of the Mexican war, during 
which he was stationed in California. He saw 
little active service there, but performed every 
duty so faithfully and efficiently that he was pro- 
moted to a captaincy, and appointed commissary 
of subsistence. 

In 1850 he visited Ohio, and was married to 
Miss Ellen B. Ewing, daughter of his benefactor, 
Hon. Thomas Ewing. 

Becoming tired of the quiet and monotony of 
military service in time of peace, he resigned his 
commission in 1853, and became connected with 
the banking-house of Lucas, Turner & Co., in San 
Francisco. In this position he was not unsuc- 
cessful, but it was not well suited to his tastes 
and habits; and when, in 1860, he was offered 
the presidency of the Louisiana Military Acad- 
emy, he at once accepted the position, which he 
held till the outbreak of the rebellion. 

How he felt as the crisis approached, may be 


seen in the following manly and characteristic 
letter : 

u January 18, 1861. 
t Gov. Tuomas O. Moors, Baton Rover, La.: 

““Sin—As I occupy a quasi-military position 
under this State, I deem it proper to acquaint 
you that I accepted such position when Louisiana 
was a State in the Union, and when the motto of 
the seminary was inserted in marble over the 
main door, ‘ By the liberality of the General Gov- 
ernment of the United States: The Union. Esto 
Perpetua.’ 

“Recent events foreshadow a great change, 
and it becomes all men to choose. If Louisiana 
withdraws from the Federal Union, J prefer to 
maintain my allegiance to the old Constitution as 
long as a fragment of it survives, and my longer 
stay here would be wrong in every sense of the 
word. In that event, I beg you will send or ap- 
point some authorized agent to take charge of 
the arms and munitions of war here belonging to 
the State, or direct me what disposition shall be 
made of them. 

« And furthermore, as President of the Board 
of Supervisors, I beg you to take immediate steps 
to relieve me as superintendent the moment the 
State determines to secede ; for on no earthly ac- 
count will I do any act, or think any thonght, 
hostile to.or in defiance of the old Government 
of the United States. 

“With great respect, etc., 
“ (Signed) W. T. SREMAX. 


When the plot became developed, and seces- 
sion actually took place, he hastened to offer his 
services to the Government. They were not ac- 
cepted at first, those in authority not realizing 
the magnitude of the impending struggle, and 
thinking that they could get along well enough 
without Captain Sherman! The modest captain 
did not urge the matter, but he foresaw and 
openly declared that there would be a long and 
bloody war. When the Government at last got 
some slight conceptions of the work before it, 
and began to see that a large army must be pnt 
into the field, Captain Sherman was talked of for 
an important command; but be would not con- 
sent to be thus put forward, declaring ‘‘ that he 
did not want a prominent place.“ 

On the 13th of June, 1861, General McDowell 
offered him the colonelcy of the Thirteenth In- 
fantry of the regular army, which he accepted. 

At the first battle of Ball Run he commanded 
the third brigade, and saved our army from utter 
ruin on that disastrous day by making so deter- 
mined a resistance as to check the enemy in his 
impetuous advance. His brigade was the only 
one that retired from the field in order, making a 
stand at the bridge on the road to Washington to 
dispute, if necessary, the further pursuit of the 
rebels. 

When the national army was reorganized after 
the disaster of July 21st, 1861, Colonel Sherman 
was appointed brigadier-general of volunteers, 
with rank, etc., from May 17, 1861, and soon after 
assigned to the command of the Department of 
the Cumberland—then embraciug all the country 
between the Ohio and Cumberland rivers; from 
which position he was shortly removed apparently 
because he was so wise as to see what his supe- 
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riors in position were blind to—the real magni- 
tude of the work before him. “ Having stated 
that it would require two hundred thousand men 
to make a forward movement to the Gulf, he was 
deemed insane.” A man of genius who has the 
frankness and courage thus to speak out just as 
he thinks and feels is always in danger of being 
laughed at or called crazy. Subsequent events 
justified General Sherman’s calculation and vin- 
dicated his judgment. 

He was next ordered into Missouri, when he 
took command of the force at Sedalia, from which 
he was removed and placed on the non-active list. 
As yet he was not appreciated. Gereral Sher- 
man did not retire in disgust, as many others 
have done when misunderstood or slighted. He 
did his duty wherever he was placed. He could 
afford to “ bide his time.” 

In April, 1862, he was putin command of the 
fifth division of Grant's army at Pittsburg Land- 
ing. Here he made himself understood. Even 
the eyes of official stupidity were opened. The 
history of the great battle of Shiloh is well 
known, and so is General Sherman's part in it. 
What General Grant thought of his achievements 
on that occasion the following extract from his 
report will show: 


„At the battle of Shiloh, on the last day. he 


held, with'raw troops, the key-point of the land- 
ing. Itis no disparagement to any other officer 
to say that I do not believe there was another 
division commander on the field who had the 
skill and experience to have done it. To his in- 
dividual efforts I am indebted for the success of 
that battle.” 

From that day to the present the career of 
General Sherman has been watched with steadily 
increasing interest, and its history is familiar to 
every reader of the newspapers of the day. It is 
not necessary for us to recount it here. It will 
be enough to mention that he was promoted to 
major-general on May 1, 1862, and when the 
Department of Tennessee was formed in the 
December following, he was made commander 
of the fifteenth army corps; that he acted nobly 
his prominent part, under General Grant, in the 
ever-memorable siege of Vicksburg ; that he cap- 
tured Jackson, Miss ; made a most extraordinary 
march to Chattanooga ; turned the tide of victory 
against the rebels.at Mission Ridge ; fought and 
flanked Johnston and Hood step by step to Atlanta 
and ont of it; marched triumphantly through 
Georgia; captured Savannah ; swept everything 
before him from Savannah to Columbia, and from 
Columbia to Raleigh; and finally finished his 
grand military carcer by receiving the surrender 
of his old opponent Johnston and his entire 
army on the 26th of April, 1865. 

A writer in Harper’s Magazine draws the fol- 
lowing parallel between General Sherman and 
General Grant : 

“Both generals have a full and genuine appre- 
ciation of the importance of economy of time in 
the collection, and of quantity in the distribution 
of supplies; and in view of the fact that both 
have at all times operated at a great distance, 
and at times entirely disconnected, from their 
bases of supply, the regularity and completeness 
with which their vast armies have been fed is 


surprising, and calls forth the fullest admiration 
for the administrative ability which each has 
displayed. The energy which Grant possesses, 
in a degree fully equal to that of Sherman, differs 
materially, however, in character from that of that 
erratic warrior. There is nothing nervous about 
it, nor can it be said to be inspiring like that of 
Sherman, but it is no less effective. Sherman’s 
energy supplies all that may be lacking in his 
subordinates, and retrieves their blunders and 
delays. Grant’s energetic manner of working 
soon teaches subordinates that delinquencies are 
not allowable. The comparison might be ex- 
tended further and to other features, while some 
minor traits of opposite characteristics might be 
mentioned. The modesty of each is praise- 
worthy. Both are unselfish and unambitious, 
or it would perhaps be a better expression to say 
both are unselfishly ambitious, holding their own 
interests second to those of the country. Sher- 
man acknowledges Grant to have been the first 
to appreciate and encourage him after his con- 
signment to that tomb of military Capulets, 
Jefferson Barracks. Grant attributes much of 
his uniform success to the skill of his second 
in command. Neither ever wearies of sounding 
the praises or of admiring the qualifications of 
the other. Among the points of character in 
which they differ is temper, that of Grant being 
exceeding good in the sense of moderate and 
even, while Sherman’s is very bad in the sense of 
irritability and unevenness. There can be no 
doubt that both are good, generous, and unselfish 
men at heart.“ 

The Army and Navy Journal has the following 
estimate of General Sherman : 

To Sherman we can afford no parallel in the 
history of this or any other modern war. An 
abler tactician than Joe Johnston, whom he out- 
maneuvered from field to fleld; as determined a 
fighter, when the necessity arises, as either Hook - 
er or Hood; as good an executive officer, when 
under Grant, as either Jackson, Meade, or War- 
ren, he has shown in the combination of his last 
campaign a strategical ability unparalleled since 
the days of Napoleon. His able government of 
Savannah exbibits a sound judgment and pru- 
dence which, combined with his. other unequaled 
excellences, make him the greatest soldier the 
American people have yet produced.“ 

As an indication of the enthusiastic devotion 
of his army to General Sherman, we print the fol- 
lowing spirited effusion from the pen of Serjeant- 
Major S. F. Flynt, of the Seventh Illinois Infantry. 
It has the ring of clashing steel in it; but in pre- 
senting it to our readers, we take no part and 
express no opinion in reference to any quarrel or 
controversy which may exist between General 
Sherman and any other officer of the army or of 
the Government. Let impartial history deal with 
such matters when passion and prejudice shall 
have ceased to exist in relation to them. 


SHERMAN. 


Back to your kennels! Tis no time 
Tv snarl upon him now. 

Ye con not tear the blond-earned bay 
From off his regal brow. 


Just when this sweet gray dawn of peace 
Is blushing into day, 


— — —————— 


Why raise a devil in eur hearts 
Ye have no power to lay? 


Along old Mississippi's stream 
We saw his banner fly ; 

We followed where from Georgia’s peaks 
It flapped against the sky. 


And forward—vain her trackless swampe, 
Her wilderness of pines— 

He saw the sunrise from the sea 
Flash on his serried lines. 


Back to your kennels! Tis too late 
To sully Sherman's name; 

To us it is the synonym 
Of valor, worth, and fame. 


A hundred fights, a thousand miles 
Of glory, blood, avd pain, 

From our dear valley of the west 
To Carolina’s plain, 


Are his and ours ; und, peace or war, 
Let his old pennon reel, 

And quick ten times ten thousand men 
Will thunder at his heel ! 


— — —— 


ENERGY AND PERSEVERANCE—A WORD TO Bors. 
—A writer in an educational journal, the title of 
which we have unfortunately lost, has the follow- 
ing pertinent and truthful remarks. Boys, listen! 

The first thing you waat to learn, to develop 
what force there isin you, is self-reliance ; that 
is, as regards your relations to man. If I was 
going to give a formula for developing the most 
forcible set of men, I should say: Turn them 
upon their own resources, with their minds well 
stored with moral and religious truth when they 
are boys, and teach them to ‘depend on self, and 
not on father.“ If a boy is thrown upon his own 
resources at fifteen, with the world all before 
him where to choose, and he fights the battle of 
life single-handed up to manhood, and don’t de- 
velop more than an average share of executive 
ability, then there is no stuff in him worth talking 
about. He may learn ‘to plow, and sow, and 
reap, and mow,” but this can all be done with 
machines and horses, and a*man wants to be 
something better than either of these. Wipe out 
of your vocabulary every such word as fail, give 
up wishing for improbable results, put your hand 
to the plow, or whatever tool you take to, and 
then drive on and never look back. Don’t even 
sight your person to sce if it is straight; “don’t 
be consistent, but Le simply true.” If you go 
out to see a reed sbuken by the wind,” it is 
pretty likely you will never see anything of more 
consequence. 

How 10 Ger an EpucaTion.—Boys say to men, 
„We want an education; but we are poor, and 
father is poor, and we can’t get it; so we are 
going to learn a trade, or go into a store, or do 
something else.” Now let me say that every boy 
that wants an education, if he will bend his force 
to it, can get just as good a one as he wants. The 
way is open. Education doesn’t come through 
academies, and colleges, and seminaries, though 
these are helps ; but it comes by study, and read- 
ing, and comparing, and all the schools, and col- 
leges, and seminaries in the world will not make a 
scholar of a man without these; and with them a 
man will be one if he never sees a college. And 
what is true of boys is of girls, and what is true 
of this pursuit is of any other. The force must 
be in yourself, and you must develop it. It is 
that indomitable J can that sets man astride the 
world. 

QuaREEIS.—To avoid family quarrels, let the 
quarreling wretch have it all to himself; reply 
never & word. 
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SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON ON PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 


Tue principal teachers of the Scotch school of 
mental philosophy were Dr. Thomas Reid, Prof. 
Dugald Stuart, Dr. Thomas Brown, and Sir Wm. 
Hamilton. ; 

All of them, as is natural, since they are prop- 
erly classed as of one school,“ err alike by con- 
founding two things, viz., the constitution of the 
mind, and its method of operating. Thus, they 
all make Perception a faculty in the same sense 
in which Imagination is; whereas perception is 
the mode by which each faculty takes cogni- 
zance of its proper material. 

They have abundance of other defects; this 
one is mentioned only as a specimen. Another 
is, that in seeking to solve the problems of men- 
tal nature and action, they bave all failed to take 
into the account the machinery through which em- 
bodied mind has exclusively its power of mani- 
festing its existence and exerting its activity— 
that is, the brain. Except in the same sense as a 
bug’s brain, a man’s brain is altogether unneces- 
sary to their discussions; their philosophy as- 
sumes some nervous center, and something with 
which to see, hear, smell, taste, and feel. Thus 
they leave out the one thing through which alone 
their theme is revealed. They commit the mis- 
take of the Royal Society in discussing the ques- 
tion put 35 the joking king, Why, if a live fish is 
put into a vessel full of water, there is no over- 
flow? The Society sought long in vain to solve 
the problem without water or fish. When, in- 
deed, they did at last receive these elements into 
their debate, the trial of the experiment showed 
that the discussion had been based on a wrong 
postulate, and that there was an overflow. In 
like manner, if the Scotch metaphysicians had 
taken the brain into the account, they would 
have revised their postulates, to the great fur- 
therance of mental philosophy. 

The nature of this omission may be illustrated 
still better by imagining a discussion of the 
theory and practice of the management of steam, 
adjusted so that a steam-engine need not be sup- 
posed to exist. It is readily seen how much 
value there would be in discussions of expansion, 
pressure, etc., under such circumstances. 

It is not necessary at present to define further 
the Scotch school. Hamilton is their latest lead- 
ing teacher, and is distinguished from the rest of 
them by peculiarities of theory not very radical. 
He is our special subject at this time, for the 
reason that he made, about thirty years ago, a 
somewhat elaborate and unphilosophically su- 
perficial and contemptuous and dogmatic assault 
upon Phrenology. 

His arguments, it should be remembered, are a 
third of a century old, and it is but fair to allow 
that possibly he would have modified them upon 
arevision. He did not, however. Recent pub- 
lications and republications of his writings in 
Great Britain and America, containing this anti- 
phrenological crusade of his, render it worth 
while to make a few observations in reply. 
Hamilton was unquestionably a scholar of im- 
mense erudition and memory, and also a clear 

and subtile thinker, reasoner, and definer of the 
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abstract kind. He however undervalued, in his 
thinking, material facts ; confined himself too 
much to and priori method, and to the method 
of logical deductions ; and he was, moreover, 
very liable to the influence of prejudices. 

Our observations are not elaborate nor ex- 
haustive, but they are quite as good as the occa- 
sion requires. They will sufficiently show that 
Hamilton’s methods of philosophizing and of deal- 
ing with facts were not sound enough nor fair 
enough to entitle his opinions on Phrenology to 
mueh weight. 

FIRST. INSTANCES OF HAMILTON'S WAYS OF REA- 
SONING. 

Sir William Hamilton remarks that it is “not 
the least philosophical of opinions” “ that, in re- 
lation to the body, the soul is less contained than 
containing—that it is all in the whole, and all in 
every part.” 

This may be fine asa piece of mysticism, but 
as a matter of fact it is not sense. We can per- 
haps conceive of soul and body as interfused or 
existing throughout one and the same space, 80 
that there is no containing“ either way; or 
perhaps, even of the soul as in some sense “ con- 
taining” the body, though this would be found, 
we apprehend, an inconvenient thought to man- 
age. But to say, as Sir William here does by di- 
rect implication, that the whole soul may be (for in- 
stance) distributively existing throughout the 
body, while at the same time the same whole soul 
is (for instance) in the right ear and also at the 
same time the same whole soul is in the left great 
toe, is not reasonable. Anda mental philosopher 
who can find such statements other than unrea- 
sonable, is liable to think and speak in the vague 
ways which mystics love and over which emo- 
tion may swell, but which can not increase the 
area or the clearness of real knowledge. 

But further: Sir William Hamilton is repeat- 
edly totally unfair in his statements about Phre- 
nology. We need not charge him with being 
purposely so. If he isso from mistake, or igno- 
rance, or prejudice, the conclusion must be the 
same—that his arguments are not trustworthy. 
For instance : 

He says, Phrenologists attempt to prove that 


the seat of this faculty (memory) lies above the ` 


eyebrows, by the alleged fact that when a man 
wishes to stimulate his recollection, he rubs the 
lower part of his forehead.” 

It is sufficient to remark that Sir William does 
not quote any such statement. He could not have 
found it. 

He says that individual heads can neither es- 
tablish nor refute Phrenology, for three reasons. 
The first of these is, The phrenologists had no 
standard by which the proportion of cerebral de- 
velopments could be measured by themselves or 
their opponents.” On the contrary, phrenolo- 
gists possess the very obvious and thoroughly 
philosophical standard of the average human 
head and brain as compared with the average 
human body. It would be as reasonable to say 
that there is no standard for comparing men’s 
height or weight. 

The second reason is, “Because the mental 
manifestation (viz., the mental operations ac- 
cording to the phrenological theory) was vague 


[ August, 


and indeterminate.” Now that difficulty must evi- 
dently be exactly as much in the way of one sys- 
tem of mental philosophy as of another, provided 
the two are equally dependent on fact and ob- 
servation. And no system of mental philosophy 
is worth anything unless it is thus dependent. 

The third reason is, Because they (phrenolo- 
gists) had introduced, as subsidiary bypotheses, 
the occult qualities of temperament and activity, 
so that in individual cases any given head could 
always be explained in harmony with any given 
character.” Here are a fallacy, a misclassifica- 
tion, and a mis-statement. The fallacy is in the 
quiet use of the word occult. Temperament and 
activity are never occult, but are always openly 
visible. The misclassification is in enumerating 
both temperament and activity; whereas the 
latter follows from the former, so that to name it 
in this way is at least superfluous. The mis- 
statement is, that any given head can be ex- 
plained in barmony with any given character. 
No person having a fair degree of phrenological 
knowledge would (for instance) attribute to the 
head of Melancthon the character of Yankee 
Sullivan. 

He charges Dr. Gall with having proceeded by 
conjecture, and not experiment, because at one 
time Gall was searching—experimenting, in fact! 
—to find where were thé cranial indications of 
Comparison and Causality. These faculties, by 
the way, Sir William contemptuously calls “ clum- 
sy modifications of mind.” 

Now, Gall might with equal propriety either 
observe organs and seek what faculties they in- 
dicated, or observe faculties and seek what or- 
gans corresponded to them. Either procedure 
is wholly philosophical, and each as correct and 
valid as the other. Certainly either of them is 
more likely to yield truth to the inquirer than 
metaphysical methods ‘by fore-ordination,“ 
which beg the question to begin with by saying 
at once what must be and what can’t be, and 
then hammering at the facts to conform them to 
this pattern. 

Without venturing on an express assertion, 
Hamilton insinuates that murderers have heads 
phrenologically better than the average. Now, 
after an extensive comparison ef cases in point, 
we reply that our experience is totally opposite 
to this; and all fair observers have agreed with 
us. Yet as Sir William has not even said how many 
murderers’ skulls be examined, his statement is 
too vague for criticism. 

Sir William argues against Phrenology on the 
ground thatin its earlier days many of the organs 
were believed to be placed otherwise than is now 
believed ; also, that Gall at one time thought there 
were some organs covered up within the sub- 
stance of the brain. This is not fair reasoning. 
It is like saying that chemistry can not be a real 
science now because it was not well understood 
three hundred years ago. It would have been 
equally reasonable to argue that at a still earlier 
period Dr. Gall knew nothing whatever about 
Phrenology, and therefore there can not be avy 
truth in it now. Phrenology, like other sciences, 
began, improved, and is still improving. Cer- 
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metaphysics to find fault with Phrenology for not 
having been born full-sized and perfect, immova- 
ble and unimprovable. 

Such deviations from fairness and accuracy in 
representing the views of others are far from 
favorable to the weight of the reasoner’s views, 
for even where we think he is right, we neceasa- 
rily suspect his statements. No reasoner can 


~ convince a cautious auditor where the state- 


ments made of the opponent’s case can not be be- 
lieved in. 

And in like manner, where we find a claimant 
of philosophic honors and authority reasoning 
inconclusively or making statements vague in 
form or unsubstantial in matter, we may per- 
haps be prepared to find him sometimes right, 
but we can never study him without an uncom- 
fortable sense of insecurity, ! ':e that of a traveler 
who finds himself obliged to watch, lest his guide 
loses the track. 


SECOND. HAMILTON’S DEALINGS WITH SOME PHRENO- 
LOGICAL POINTS. 


These items are of course not wholly dissimilar 
to those already noted. They are placed together 
here because they deal more immediately with 
the actual surface and contents of the cranium. 

Hamilton asserts that a prominent portion of 
brain would not lift the region of skull over it 
and cause an external prominence, but would 
simply make room for itself in the inside part of 
the thickness of the skull. The only reply to 
this extraordinary claim is, whether the brain 
can or can not raise the skull, it does. In hydro- 
cephalus it sometimes monstrously expands it all 
round. 

Hamilton asserts that in women the cerebellum 
is larger than in men, being one seventh as large 
as the cerebrum on an average, while in men it is 
only one eighth. This assertion directly contra- 
dicts the statements of Spurzheim, a far higher 
anatomical authority than Hamilton. Spurzheim 
was a skilled professional anatomist—Hamilton a 
student of metaphysics. He says that the cere- 
bellum is not smaller in proportion in young 
animals and human beings than in adults. This 
is another broad contradiction of men more com- 
petent, more experienced, and quite as credible 
as himself. 

He further asserts that bis researches show that 
the fanction of the cerebellum is not amative- 
ness, but to govern voluntary motion, and is, be- 
sides, “the intracranial organ of the nutritive 
faculty ” Now itis true that there is much rea- 
son for believing that the cerebellum has the 
office of governing voluntary motion; but this is 
not the least reason for Hamilton’s conclusion 
that it has nothing to do with amativeness. And 
Phrenology gladly accepts the facts as to this vol- 
untary motion so far as they are proved. It has 
no objection to learn; it seeks to do so. 

Hamilton says that in women, the height of the 
head at Veneration is relatively less than in 
men, and that as women have more religious 
feeling than men, these two facts, together are a 
disproof of Phrenology. Here, again, he simply 
and flatly contradicts other observers as able 
and credible as himself. And the only answer 
is, Let every one examine heads and obtain a 
sure individual knowledge on the subject. 
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Sir William Hamilton’s chief argument against 
Phrenology is, however, that derived from the 
anatomy of the frontal sinus. On this subject, 
his reasoning is substantially as follows: There 
is so large a crack or split between the inner and 
outer thicknesses of the skull at the forehead just 
above the eyebrows, and this space is so variable 
in form and size, and so inscrutable from with- 
out, that it is impossible to judge, by the outside 
of the head in that region, about the surface of 
the brain within. 

This argument is made out at considerable 
length, and with much detail, and array of facts, 
tables, etc.; but the above contains the whole 
gist of it. 

Now, in the first place, as before: Sir Will- 
iam’s assertions about the anatomy of the frontal 
sinus are centradicted by authorities as weighty 
as he. 

Secondly, it makes not the least difference in 
the world how much Sir William proves that the 
sinus must prevent the forehead from corre- 
sponding to. character, if the facts only show that 
it does so correspond. There was one philo- 
sophical method of proving his case, and that 
was, to show one person after another in whom 
the character was the reverse of the phreno- 
logical indications along the eyebrows until in- 
stances enough had been gathered to form an 
induction. And this method the metapbysician 
avoided. 

Thirdly. In another place, Sir William argues 
with much detail that the brain has its full size 
at the age of seven years. The perceptive facul- 
ties are early active in children, which of course 
indicates a particularly complete filling out of 
brain along the eyebrows in them. Now even 
Sir William does not claim that the frontal 
sinuses begin to form by the separation of the 
thicknesses or tables“ of the skull until about 
this age. Accordingly, it is evident that what- 
ever surface indications the organs along the 
eyebrows are going to give are already made 
upon the surface of the skull when the sinuses 
begin to appear, and the gradual raising of the 
outer table of the skull from the inner one would 
simply lift the indications on its surface further 
from the brain. Thus, on Sir William Hamilton’s 
own basis, it is evident that the surface indica- 
tions of the skull in the region of the sinus are to 
be judged like those elsewhere, instead of being 
reckoned less reliable. 

It is possible that at some future period we 
may be able to farnish to the lovers of mental 
philosophy a comparison of its various systems 
with each other, and a final comparison of them 
with Phrenology, in a manner at once scientific 
in method and easily intelligible in statement. 
Should this ever be done, we shall have occasion 
to analyze more in detail the intrinsic defects of 
the Scotch metaphysics. s 
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BooK-KEEPING taught in one lesson — do not lend 
them. 

Wao was the first little boy mentioned in the 
Bible? Chap. 1. 

War are cats like unskillful surgeons? Be- 
cause they mevw-til-late and destroy patients. 
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BENEFITS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Messrs. FowLer AND WeLLs—You have asked 
your readers to give you a true statement of what 
Phrenology has done for them. I have felt it my 
duty to you and the cause of Phrenology to give 
my testimony in its favor; and in attempting to 
do so, I can not over-estimate its benefits toward 
myself. 

It is about two years and a half since I had my 
head examined, and God be thanked that I was 
ever favored with that privilege, for it has been 
the means of working a radical change for the 
better in my morals, religion, habits, and my 
dealings with my fellow-man and with myself. I 
had transgressed the laws of my being because 
ignorant of them; had difficulties with men, and 
thought they were to be blamed when I was in 
fault myself—because I did not know bow to take 
them as I now do. Ispent my time and money 
foolishly, because led by blind impulees ; loathed 
my condition ; fretted and worried under the 
goadings of a guilty conscience ; and tried to 
improve myself, but did not know where to 
begin or how to proceed—just because I was ig- 
norant of Physiology and Phrenology. 

When I had my head examined, I got a chart 
stating the relative size of all the organs; also a 
written description of my character in connection 
with your Self-Instructor in Phrenology and 
Physiology,” which gives rules for cultivating 
and restraining the several organs that compose the 
brain so plainly, that a wayfaring man, though 
a fool, need not err therein ;” and it is really 
astonishing to what extent an organ may be cul- 
tivuted or restrained, and with comparatively 
little trouble, too, if one thoroughly makes up his 
mind to be improved by the science ; and he can 
scarcely help improving if he has had the science 
applied. 

I do wish from the bottom of my heart that 
every man, woman, and child in the land was 
blessed with the benefits and teachings of Phre- 
nology and Physiology ; in the course of a few 
years we should see a very different race of hu- 
man beings in place of the invalids and the de- 
praved debauchees that fill the land at present. 
We should see a healthy, happy, moral, elevated, 
and an enlightened community. 

I somewhat grudged the expenses.of my exam- 
ination at the time, but I have been more than 
repaid a thousand times since; for I believe 
there is not a day that passes over but what I 
think more or less about Phrenology, and I am 
daily striving, by the grace of God, to improve 
myself and become a better man. I find the 
JOURNAL a great help to me; it seems as if I 
could not do without it. May God bless you 
and the cause you are so zealously engaged in is 
the humble prayer of a SUBSCRIBER, 
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Some idea of the value of the manufacture of 
small wares may be formed from tho fact that 
one firm in Taunton, Mass., turns out yearly 
1,600 tons of tacks. —— 

A CHINESE boy, who was learning English, 
coming across the passage in his Testament, We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced,” 
rendered it thus: “We have toot, toot to you, 
what's the matter yon nd jump ”” 
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Physiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions ef tie heman body 
should guide us in all oar investigations uf the various ‘phenomena of 
ife.—Onban ta, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.— Hosea iv. d. 
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EDUCATION AS IT SHOULD B. 


For nearly a quarter of a century we have been 
laboring through the PrrenoroaicaL JOURNAL to 
impress upon the public mind the importance of 
integral human culture—an education embracing 
both body and mind in their completeness. Every 
child, we have contended, should be subjected to 
a course of training calculated to develop and 
strengthen alike the limbs, the trunk, and the 
brain—to bring into harmonious activily bone, 
muscle, and nerve—to invigorate the intellect, 
elevate the moral sentiments, call out the affec- 
tions, and regulate and bring under control the 
passions, while building up a strong, healthy 
physical system. 

We rejoice, for humanity's sake, in knowing 
that our labors have not been in vain. The good 
secd we have sown is springing up on every 
hand. ‘Teachers and preachers are beginning to 
open tbeir eyes to some of the great truths which 
we have so long been holding up bofore them. 
One evidence of this may be seen in the schools of 
physical culture which are being established in all 
parts of the country, and in the introduction of 
some degree of bodily training into our high 
schools and colleges; but correct ideas of what 
education should be have perhaps found their 
fullest development and most complete illustra- 
tion in a school established last autumn at Lex- 
ington, Mass., by Dr. Dio Lewis, and which we 
are glad to learn has proved in every way a 
decided success. Of some of the results of the 
system of complete culturo there adopted, Dr. 
Lewis thus speaks in a letter lately addressed to 
us on the subject of his school: 


When the girls arrived, I measured with great 
care their chests, immediately under the arms, 
and other ways. Just before they left, I measured 
them again, and the average increase in size at 
this point has been two inches and three quarters. 
I need not tell you, sir, that the difference among 
young people in the size of this part of the chest 
is, like the difference in the size of the skull, 
much less than most people would imagine. I 
may add, there was a corresponding increase in 
the size of the shoulders, arms, and indeed at all 
points where measurements were made. Neither 
is this increase in the size of our pupils an index 
of the actual increase in their physical growth. 
Girls who came to us invalids, walked, before they 
left, ten miles without faticuc. Those who came 
with yellow skins and dull cyes exchanged them 
for bright-colored skins and eyes. Those who 
came habitually despondent were lifted into a 
delightful flow of spirits which it was happiness 
to see. 

And now I must add that the intellectual 
development was, as you would at once infer, 
greatly enhanced by this physical training 
Prominent cducators in and about Boston who 
attended the examinations, were free to declare 
that they had never seen them excelled. A 
gentleman who has been for years President of 
the American Institute of Instruction, declared 
he had never seen them ‘cqualed. An eminent 
lawyer of Boston, a graduate of Harvard, said to 
all with whom he had an opportunity to speak, 
‘I have seen many examinations in college, and 
have been for years upon educational committees, 
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but I have never heard such recitations in Latin 
as these.’ They were all without special prepara- 
tion, any gentleman present being at liberty to 
select any portion of the book for examination. 

Is not this an improvement upon the charac- 
teristic round-shouldered, pale-faced, dyspeptic, 
coughing, headaching graduate of the private 
boarding school? We, in America, have been 
long talking of physical education, and every- 
where gymnasiums have been established. Two 
hundred and fifty graduates of my own school are 
in this and other countrics teaching the new gym- 
nastics, but this school is the only i attempt, so far 
as I know, to establish physical training upon a 
complete basis. Here we have the girlsin our own 
family, we feed them, we see that their sleep is 
rightly managed, that their dress is the best, and 
that their social life possesses every advantage. 
In fact, I think we may claim, without any ex- 
aggeration, that at length in this country we 
have established a real school, as harmonious 
as in our present conceptions of sonaton is 
possible. 

Dr. Lewis is assisted by that well-known and 
mort excellent teacher Theodore D. Weld, late of 
the great Eagles wood School in New Jersey, and 
J. N. Carleton, A. M., for years classical instructor 
in Phillips’ Academy, Andover, Mass. The next 
term will commence on the first of October, and 
we trust will be even more fully attended than 
the last. Lexington is ten miles from Boston, 
and is a healthful and delightful place. 


—— —— — - 
MARRIAGES OF CONSANGUINITY. 
Tar Archives de la Medecine Naval of France con- 


. tain a scrap of curious information respecting 


marriages of consanguinity in the black race. We 
translate from the Journal de Medecine Mental, in 
which we find it copied : 

In 1849, there died at Widah, in the kingdom 
of Dahomey, a Portuguese trader named da Souza, 
well known to all navigators who have visited 
the western coast of Africa. He was an import- 
ant personage in the country, which he had in- 
habited many years, and had made an immense 
fortune by trading with the negroes. On his 
death, he left behind him a number of children, 
the issue of the four hundred women kept in his 
harem. The political policy of the kings of 
Dahomey being hostile to the establishment of a 
mixed race, the numerous progeny of da Souza 
were shut up in an inclogure (enceinte particulière) by 
themselves, under the government of one of the 
sons. Here, subjected to the surveillance of the 
agents of the king—the most despotic of all the 
monarchs of the earth—these metis (people of 
mixcd blood) could unite in marriage only among 
themselves—in other words, they lived in the 
most shameless promiscuity. 

In 1863, they counted children of the third 
generation. The color of their skin was return- 
ing rapidly to deep black, though all of them 
preserved some of the traits of thcir European 
ancestor. Among all these descendants of da 
Souza—we are able to state this from personal 
observation—forming among themselves unions 
at once the closest in relationship and the most 
monstrous, there are neither deaf-mutes nor 
blind, nor cretins (idiote), nor feeble or deformed 
from birth. Nature seems to revenge herself here 
in another way. This human herd ts decreasing, and 
is menaced with early extinction. 
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LITTLE FOLKS. 


We have several letters from people that are 
small, desiring to know what may be their hopes 
of growth. One says he bas a twenty-four-inch 
head, belongs to a large family, all well grown 
but himself. He is five feet three inches, weighs 
one hundred and thirty-three pounds, is very 
strong and healthy, but fails to tell us how old 
he is. If he is fifteen, he may grow a few inches; 
if he is twenty-seven, probably not, although we 
know a gentleman who asserts that be grew three 
inches after he was thirty years of age; but being 
ix feet at thirty, he did not need the extra tbree 
inches, and it was rather a work of supereroga- 
tion. Some persons will be sbort, and there is 
doubtless a cause for it. In the lower animals 
this is true; there is generally one small pig in a 
litter; a ben seldom comes off ber nest with all 
the chickens of her brood of equal size. The 
mother might have been in comparatively poor 
health when she was bearing or nursing the child, 
or be might have had some filness in infancy, 
might have got checked in his growth while 
teething, or from some peculiar treatment or kind 
of food. There are ten thousand causes which 
might operate to stunt the growth. But when the 
head is twenty-four inches in circumference, we 
think the vital strength has gone there, and that 
being abnormally large, why should not the body 
be abnormally small? 

The only rule we can give for growing and 
keeping the health is to seek out the kinds of food 
which are easy of digestion and furnish ample 
nutrition, sleep enough, avoid condiments and 
stimulants, especially tobacco, pastry, candy, and 
everything that is calculated to disturb the health, 
take ample bodily exercise, live in the sunshine, 
and if you do not grow to the proper size, be 
content with lesser dimensions. You should try 
to feel as the celebrated Dr. Watts did when in 
company he heard some one whisper to another, 
“Ts that little fellow the great Dr. Watts?” To 
which he replied, impromptu : 

“ ‘Were I so tall as to reach the pole, 
Or grasp the oeean in my span, 
I mast be measured by my soul— 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 
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HINTS ON DRESS. 


Tan London Family Journal says: The long 
flowing drapery which, in all civilized countries, 
is generally considered an essential part of wo- 
man’s dress must be very heavy and encumbering, 
but it need not be nearly as much so as it gener- 
ally is now. We bave lately taken the trouble to 
weigh a linsey dress, a thick cloth cloak, a scar- 
let flannel upper-petticoat, a steel skeleton skirt, 
a flannel under-petticoat, and all the rest of the 
clothing worn in winter by a young lady of eight- 
een, of the average height. The weight ef the 
whole was fourteen pounds and a quarter. This 
may be considered as below rather than above 
the average weight of the clothing worn by most 
women in winter, for there are few who do not 
wear more petticoats, and Wrap more in every 
way, than this young lady. Few of us have 
enough to do with weights and scales to have a 
very clear idea of the weight represented by 
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fourteen pounds. We could recommend those of 
our readers who are not learned in this matter, 
to carry, on the first opportunity, a seven- pound 
weight in each hand up and down the room for 
five minutes; they will then, assuredly, need no 
argument to convince them that such a weight is 
far too great to be carried about in the shape of 
clothes. There is no doubt that it greatly wastes 
our strength, so that there is much less left for 
our work. Itmakes us unable to walk nearly so 
fast as we could if we carried no needless weight, 


and often makes walking, which is tho best of all | 


kinds of exercise, only a misery to thase wuo are 
very weak and delicate. 


Religious Department. 


“The Phrenologlat has the right to examine whether Chiistiauity is 
adapted to the nature of man, and he is delighted in seelug it in per- 
fect hal mouy with human nuture."—Sparsheia. 


CHEERFUL CHRISTIANS. 


THE Christian Advocate and Journal publishes 
a very sensible article on this subject, from which 
we make the following extracts: 

s To be truly cheerful, a man must be good. In 
another way of putting it, he must be a Christian 
man. Your hard, money-grasping men are sel- 
dom cheerful. Now and then, when they have had 
a very successful haul, and the net of fish nearly 
breaks, then they run over with joy, but it is only 
for an intervening moment before they cast in the 
net again, and then they watch anxiously as be- 
fore. Yoursense-pleasing men are seldom cheer- 
ful; their pleasures are too fitful and too ex- 
hausting ; their gratifications are found in the 
excitements of moments, not in the genial glad- 
ness which fills every province of man’s being 
and every moment of his life. * * * Irre- 
ligious men are seldom cheerful, for thoughts of 
separation and a dread of death poison every cup 
of pleasure, and make all the waters of life marah 
indeed ! 

‘‘Cheerfulness, like courtesy, is not a costly 
virtue ; it does not mock us, like winter straw- 
berries, by an extravagant price. I have oftener 
seen it in the rustic cottage of the peasant than 


in the luxurious homes of the rich. My friend 
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Who tells me that J forget the conditions of hu- 
man life —the suffering, trial, penury, and sorrow 
on every hand — will allow me to say that I have 
seen cheerfulness in the chamber of a life-long 
affliction, and listened to its notes of joy where 
to-morrow’s bread seemed a most uncertain thing. 
How thoroughly delightful it is to meet with a 
cheerful aged friend! not one merely submis- 
sive, patient, resigned, and ready to go, but one 
ready to live! I have often felt, if spared, I 
should like to be like that—fruit in old age, with 
the glow of sunshine on it. * * * I know 
that the inspired book tells me ‘through much 
tribulation we must enter the kingdom’ of God; 
but the same sacred pages tell me to ‘rejoice 
evermore,’ to ‘rejoice in the Lord alway,’ and 
‘again to rejoice.’ There can be no contradic- 
tion in the truth of God; and I learn that where 
I have no present matter to inspire a song, I may 
yet have the cheerfulnees of hope. 


the materia medica of health. 


A SCRIPTURE REQUIREMENT. 

“The divine word expects cheerfulness, and 
gives directions for it. ‘Is any merry? let bim 
sing psalms.’—James v. 13. Moreover, the same 
authority gives mirth a most prominent place in 
‘A merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine ; but a broken spirit 
drieth the bones. Prov. xvii. 22. Have not a 
word to say in favor of your so-called ‘ merry 
fellow ;’ be is, for the most part, a nuisance and 
a bore to be ostracized by all manly, Christian peo- 
ple. You find him at evening parties, in railway 
carriages, and on steamboats, crammed, like an 
old carpet-bag, with bad ‘Joe Millerisms,’ and 
giving birth to abortive puas, shaking his sides 
at his own pseudo-jokes and drowning all sen- 
sible conversation in the maelstrom of his noisy 
nonsense. One thing is certain, that when ‘ off’ 
their excitement, such men are dull indeed, and 
looking at them in more silent hours is like 
gazing at the charred throat of an extinct vol- 
cano which bas left, after its hour of brilliant 
violence, nothing but dark stones and dust. This, 
and such like it, is not cheerfulness ; it is other 
than that —it is dreariness indeed. 

„Many elements go to make up the cheerful- 
ness of home: a house and a temper well kept, a 
habit of looking at the lovely stde of each other’s 
character, a morning-renewing family altar, and 
a spirit which looks to the Saviour for the 
inspiration of gladness and the alleviation of 
grief. 

„J am afraid some people shun cheerfulness 
for fear others should think they are getting 
on too well or are too happy ; some shun it be- 
cause they like the pleasure of being sympa- 
thized with, * * * 


IN RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

“I apprehend that cheerfulness is needed also 
ia our public religious exercises. Some new 
tunes are like monotones ; and though a minor 
is very beautiful for ‘Consider my sorrows, 
Lord,’ it ia not well adapted to 

Children of the heavenly King, 

As yo journey, sweetly sing. 
Certainly the praise of God needs a heartier 
recognition in tho religious worship of Christen- 
dom. If God likes a cheerful giver, we may be 
well assured he likes a cheerful singer to ‘shout 
for joy with the upright in heart.’ 

å- PROFITABLE VIRTUE. 

“‘Cheerfulness is an influential thing. Morose- 
ness breeds moroseness, and a murmuring voice 
soon hears its own echo; whereas a cheerful 
spirit is like a breath of health running through 
the household ; a moral sort of sea-side in your 
own parlor; a sea salt which braces the whole 
system, and is, besides, ‘ the savor of all things.’ 

„There are people, one knows, who delight in 
the dark side; they love the melancholy. Like 
the newly-married couple whose bridal tour had 
been to a neighboring town to see a man hanged 
for murdering his wife : a typical fact in history, 
reminding us that some spirits have a native 
longing for the pensive and the painful side of 
human life. [Hope small, with Cautiousness and 
Destructiveness large.] 

„Many other things might be said of cheerful- 
ness. It is the child of Christianity, and is the 


twin-sister of content. It loves most the society 
of the earnest, the active, the industrious, and the 
affectionate. It has no kinship with satire, or 
envy, or indolence. The one blights its leaves 
with frost, the other pushes aside its blessings 
for unattainable ends ; the last bas nothing what- 
ever to be cheerful about. Even on the ground 
taken by our commercial age. cheerfulness pays 
well. It has been well raid, ‘Of all the virtues, 
cheerfulness isthe most profitable. It makes the 
person who exercises it happy, and renders him 
acceptable to all he meets. While other virtues 
defer the day of recompense, cheerfulness pays 
down. Itis a cosmetic which makes homeliness 
graceful and winning ; it promotes health, and 
gives clearness and vigor to the mind.’ Cer- 
tainly this is full payment as well as quick pay- 
ment. Let us furnish our mental and moral hab- 
itation with it at once, and turn into the lumber- 
room of everlasting uselessness all the mourn- 
ings, repinings, and ingratitudes of the heart. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DIFFERENCES. 

J am not insensible to the criticism that some 
may pass, namely, that I have strangely forgot- 
ten the native differences of constitution. Are 
there not constitutions phlegmatic and lymphatic, 
and many other atics? Verily there are ; but I 
happen to believe very firmly in the regenerative 
power of Christianity. Although it does not 
destroy the old nature, it renews it in every de- 
partment; by it the morose are made genial, and 
the heavy-hearted glad. Most certainly we be- 
come new creatures in Christ Jesus, and it is de- 
lightful to recall manifold instances of those 
who, not naturally amiable, have lost all traces 
of their olden asperity now that they have 
learned in the school of Christ; and I am bold 
to believe that cheerfulness need not remain the 
exclusive property of some select circle, but may 
be the blessed birthright of all the disciples of 
Christ.” 

I A change of heart,” being converted,” or 
“ born again,” produces a wonderful change in 
one’s disposition. While before one was tart and 
crusty, he is now sweet and pliable. He was 
under a cloud, and his future all obscure. Now 
he is in the sunshine of bright promises, and bis 
prospects are cheering. We can not believe one a 
true Christian who is not hopeful and cheerful ; 
and he grows in graco just in proportion as he 
increases these virtues. This is both the science 
and the common sense of the whole matter.] 
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Mora Force.—The iron of iron, the fire of fire, 
the ether and source of all elements, is moral 
force We delight to trace these powers. Method, 
patience, self-trust, perseverance, love, desire of 
knowledge, power of persistence, of enduring de- 


feat, of gaining victory by defeat—these are ` 


forces which never loso their charm. Even in 


war — which is organized brute force— moral 


power is eminent. Good ammunition and good 
muskets we must have ; but these do not gain the 
battle. You may have a mountain of iron, every 
pebble a slug—it is all in vain without the brave 
hands to use, the cool head to command, the good 
cause which fires every brain in the service |— 
Emerson. 
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“Signs of Character.“ 


Of the soul, the Lody form doth take, 
For soul ls form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


CONSTRUCTIVENESS (20).—Fr. Constructivité. 
A tendency to form or construct.— Webster. 

The propensity to construct generally seems to mo to 
be the special function of this organ; it therefore consti- 
tutes only one part of the mechanical arts, giving manual 
dexterity, and being destined to execute mechanical con- 
ceptions of whatever nature.—Spurzheim. 

Constructiveness confers only the love and power of 
constructing in general; and the results which it is capa- 
ble of producing are influenced by other fuculties.— 
Combe. 

LocatTion.—The organ of Constructiveness (20. 
fig. 1) is situated just forward of Acquisitive- 
ness, the location of which has been already de- 
scribed. On the skull, its place is at the inferior 
and outer parts of the frontal bone immediately 
above the spheno-temporal sutures, and be- 
hind and above the outer angle of the orbit (a, 
fig. 2). Its development gives breadth to the 
head above the zygomatic arch. Fig. 3 shows it 
large, and fig. 4 small. If the base of the 
brain be narrow, this organ,“ Mr. Combe eays, 
“ holds a situation a little higber than usnal, and 


Fre. — on THE SKULL. 
there will then frequently be found a slight de- 
pression at the external angle of the eye, between 
the zygomatio process and the organ in ques- 
tion.” 

PuystocxomicaL §1axs.—Prominence of the | 
` cheék-bone under the inner angle of the eye, as | in whom the organ is large. A cast of her skull 
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represented in fig. 5, indicates, according to 
Dr. Redfield, a talent for Construction; while an 
elevation under the middle of the eye is the sign 
of the faculty of Machinery—or the ability to 
understand the principles of motion and their me- 
chanical application, and to invent complicated 
apparatus, engines. etc., which he says is not the 
same as the talent for simple construction. 
Ftnerion.—By its means birds build nests, 
rabbits burrow, the beaver makes its hut, and 
man constructs whatever his necessities, his com- 
fort, his tastes, or his higher sentiments require, 
from the hovel and the tent to the palace and the 
temple. It produces fortifications, ships, the 
engines of war, the implements of manufactures, 
instruments of all kinds, furniture, clothes, and 
toys; it is essential not only in every mechanical 
profession, but in all that in any way require 
mafiual nicety, as in the arts of drawing, en- 
graving, writing, carving, and sculpture. Lock- 
smiths, watchmakers, joiners, turners, and all 
those who use tools, are directed by it. The 
propensity to construct generally, or constructive- 
ness, seems to me the special faculty of its or- 
gan ; it therefore constitutes only one part of the 
mechanical arts, giving manual dexterity, and 
being destined to execute mechanical conceptions 
of whatever nature. For the same reason it is 
necessary to those who excel by their ability in 
musical performances, to clever experimenters in 


Fie. 4 


physical doctrines, to good operative surgeons. 
Some insane persons as well as some idiots pos- 
sess it in a considerable degree.“ 

Dericiency.—There are persons who can never 
execute properly the simplest mechanical opera- 
tion; can not learn to 
mend a pen or sharpen 
a knife. Dr. Gall men- 
tions two of his friends 
one an excellent teacher 
and the other a grand 
ministre—who were very 
fond of gardening, but 
whom he could never 
teach to engraft a tree ; 
and Montaigne says of 
himself, “ Ican not hand- 
somely fold a letter, nor 
could I ever make a pen, or carve at table worth 
a pin, or saddle a horse.“ 

PERVERSION.—Large Constructiveness not suffi- 
ciently controlled and guided by the higher in- 
tellectual faculties, sometimes leads to great 
waste of time and labor in attempts to invent 
perpetual motions or other impossible machines ; 
with deficient Conscientiousness, it may employ 
itself in making counterfeit money, false keys, 
and other dishonest contrivances. 

ILLUSTRATIVE ExXAurLES.— Dr. Spurzheim men- 
tions the case of a milliner of Vienna who was 
| remarkable for constructive talent in her art, and 


Fia. 5. 
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in the Edinburgh Phrenological Society's col- 
lection, presents two small eminences at the 
situation of the organ. 

Fig. 7 represents the skull of an ancient 
Greek, which it will be seen swells ont at Con- 


SS ISa 
Fic. 6.—MONTAIGNE. 
structiveness ; while in the New Hollander’s 
skull (fig. 8) this organ falls greatly within the 
line of the cheek-bones. The correspondence 
between character and organization in both cases 
is perfect. The Greeks have had no equals, in 
either ancient or modern times, in constructive 
talent, while the natives of New Holland have no 
clothes, and do not even construct a shelter of 
any kind. N 
„When Dr. Spurzheim was in Scotland in 
1817,” Mr. Combe says, he visited the workshop 
of Mr. James Milne, brass- 
founder (a gentleman who 
himself displays no small 
ingenuity in his trade, and PME, 
in whom Constructiveness ay 
is largely developed), and ES Aum 
examined the heads of his DAW AST 
apprentices. Thefollow- % f- 
ing is Mr. Milne's account 
of what took place on 
the occasion: In regard 
to the first boy presented to Dr. Spurzheim, on 
his entering the shop, he observed, that he would 
excel in anything that he was put to. In this 
he was perfectly correct, as he was one of the 
cleverest boys I ever had. On proceeding far 
ther, Dr. Spurzheim remarked of another boy 
that he would make a good workman. In this 
instance also his observation was well-founded. 
An elder brother of his was working next bim, who, 


Fia. 8. 

he said, would also turn out a good workman, but 
not equal to the other. I mentioned that, in 
point of fact, the former was the better, although 
both were good. In the course of further obser- 
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vations, Dr. Spurzheim remarked of others, that 
they ought to be ordinary tradesmen, and they 
were so. At last he pointed out one who, he 
said, ought to be of a different cast, and of whom 
I would never be able to make anything as a 


workman, and this turned out to be too correct ; 
for the boy served an apprenticeship of seven 
years, and, when done, he was not able to do one 
third of the work performed by other individ- 
uals, to whose instruction no greater attention 
had been paid. So much was I struck with 
Dr. Spurzheim’s observations, and so correct 
have I found the indications presented by the 
organization to be, that when workmen, or boys 
to serve as apprentices, apply to me, I at once give 
the preference to those possessing a large Con. 
structiveness ; and if the deficiency is very great, 
I would be disposed to decline receiving them, 
being convinced of their inability to succeed.“ 

The organ of this faculty is seen to be largely 
developed in busts and portraits of Michael An- 
gelo, Canova, Brunel, Whitney (fig. 9), Fulton, 
Franklin, Watt, Smeaton, and artists, inventors, 
and builders generally. It is generally large in 
French, Italian, and American heads—more 80 
than in the English. 


In THE ANIMALs.—Among the lower animals, it 
is olear that the ability to construct is not in 
toate proportion to the 
general intelli- 
gence; for the 
elephant, the 
dog, and the 
horse, though in 
sagacity ap- 
proaching very 
closely to the 
more imperfect 
specimens of the 
human race, 
never attempt to 
2 construct any- 
Fro. 10. thing, while the 
bee, the beaver, and the swallow, with far less 
general intelligence. rival the productions of man. 
Their skulls make plain the reason why. 
CONTINUITY (5) or Concentrativencss.—The power 
of concentrating intellectual force.— Webster. 


Its function is to keep two or more organs in continuous 
and simultaneous activity. — Combe. 
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The object of this faculty is to continue the operations 
of the other faculties upon any given subject till they have 
thoroughly acted upon it and presented the result.— 
Fowler. 

Location.—Continuity is situated on the upper 
part of the back-head (5, fig. 1), between Inhab- 
itiveness and Self-Esteem. When large or very 
large, a general fullness of that region will be 
observable, as in fig. 10, and when small, a semi- 
circular depression (fig. 11) will be very pefvep- 
tible, in part encircling Adhesiveness and Inhab- 
itivenesa, and following the lambdoidal sutures. 

Spurzheim includes the place of this organ in 
that of Inbabitiveness, and the French phrenolo- 
gists do not recognize it as a distinct faculty. We 
consider it fully established. 

PHYSIOGNOMICAL STN. - Concentration [ Continu- 
ity ()] is indicated by the length of the white part 
of the upper lip in the center, as shown in the ar- 
companying outline (fig. 12). It sometimes causes 
a “drop” on the red part of the lip. This sign is 
generally more largely developed in woman than 
in man. The faculty it represents gives the abil- 
ity to observe minutely, and to bring our minds 
to bear upon the so-called little things of life. 
It endues woman with the patience to perform 
cheerfully her small but not unimpertant do- 
mestic duties. It is a very usefal quality in the 
physiognomist, who has constant occasion to ex- 
ercise it. Portraits of Lavater show that it was 
very fully developed in him — Redfield. 

ILLUSTRATIVE ExaMPLes.— Persons who have 
this organ large — — 
are not easily 
distracted or dis- 
turbed by tbe 
intrusion of ex- 
traneous ideas. 
Those who have 
it small are vol- 


rience extreme 
difficulty in fix- 
ing their minds 
for any length 
of time upon any 


Fic. 11. 

one subject. They are like butterflies, oontinually 
flitting from one flower to another. They find it 
impossible to pursue a continued train of investi- 


gation. Scatter-brained people 
are all low in Continuity. 

In the American head there is 
very frequently a deficiency of 
Continuity. When I first visit- 
ed the United States,” a late 
writer says, “I was particularly 
struck to find this organ so gen- 
erally low in the heads of the 
people. But in a short time I 

observed that it was in accord- 

ance with their modes of action, 
I saw that a restless love for change and variety 
of pursuit was a marked feature, and that a gen- 
eral feeling prevailed for new and extensive fields 
of operation. Inhabitiveness I also found low, 
and I saw great unsteadiness among the people in 
regard to their habitations, many showing strong 
aversion to the idea of being confined within a 
small, limited sphere.” 

The Germans show a large development of this 
faculty ; the French much less. In the English 
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it is generally well developed. Among literary 
and scientifio men, Byron, Pope, Campbell, Reid, 
Locke, Newton, Sidney Smith (fig. 18), Franklin, 


E, 
2 


7 


Watt, Herschel, Buckle, and Herbert Spencer (see 
portrait on another page) are examples of its de- 
velopment and activity. 

CORRESPONDENCE .—A clear perception of the 
fitness of things, and the correspondence of one thing with 
another. Red eld. 

According to Dr. Redfield, two lateral promi- 
nences at the end of the nose (fig. 13) indicate 
the faculty of Correspondence. This sign, when 
large, makes the nose appear as if 
it were divided into lateral halves. 
To ascertain its development, when 
not obvious to the eye, press the 
thumb upward upon the end of the 
nose. A person with this sign 
large has a clear perception of the 
fitness of things, and the corre- Bie. 14 
spondence of one thing with another, and a 
quick sense of propriety in manners, dress, and 


everything else. 


Fie. 18.—LAvArzn. 


COURAGE:.—That quality of the mind which enables 
one to encounter danger and difficulties with firmness or 
without depression; valor; boldness; resolution.— Web- 
eter. 

Mere animal or physical courage results from 
the aetion of Combativeness and Destructiveness. 


. Moral courage requires the co-operative activity 


of the higher faculties. See “ Bravery.” 
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SOME ARTS OF BEAUTY. 

BRAU rr is ever that divine thing the ancients 
painted it;“ and though it may sometimes prove 
a fatal legacy to an ill-trained, weak-minded 
girl, yet it is oftener a blessing than otherwise, 
and mothers ought to strive by all proper means 
to make their daughters beautiful and engaging 
as well as virtuous and truthful—and beauty can 
be so greatly promoted, nay, it may be almost 
created, by watchful care and knowledge. 

Any child that has tolerable features may be 
made pretty, if not beautiful, by proper food, 
fresh air, good temper, and education. 

Beauty of expression is the most enduring and 
highest kind of beauty, and the expression of the 
countenance is undoubtedly more to be controlled 
and improved by culture than is fairness of com- 
plexion. Every day we see faces ugly and dis- 
torted by crossness, anger, revenge, and sensual- 
ity, which were once bright and lovely with the 
innocence and smiles of childhood. What has 
changed them so greatly, if not coarse food and 
bad passions ? 

Every cross, jealous, proud, scornful feeling, 
like every blow of the chisel upon marble, serves 
to carve a line upon the features, and each time 
such feelings are indulged, the work of the invis- 
ible carver is deepened, until the face is made 
ugly by unkind and unholy thoughts and pas- 
sions. 

In the same way kind, pure thoughts, gentle- 
ness of word «nd deed, leave their impress, mak- 
ing bad comp'exions and common features al- 
most rad unt with the beauty of goodness. 

Education. both intellectual and moral, in- 
creases beauty; a countenance beaming with in- 
telligence, united to a gentle winning manner, 
will always be thought lovely by sensible people, 
if it bas no other charm, and this beauty will en- 
dure through life. 

Any one may prove the power of education 
upon the features by noticing the ignorant, vi- 
cious children who are sent to a school of reform, 
where they are properly fed and instructed. Day 
by day, as they receive new ideas of right and 
wrong and think new thoughts, their eyes bright- 
en, their cheeks assume a deeper color, and the 
whole expression of the face changes. 

How noble are the faces of most men known 
for their culture and genius! so noble, that in 
any crowd they would be noticed and remarked 
upon, though unknown. It is not that they are, 
in the common acceptation of the term, hand- 
some men, but because education and intelli- 
gence have wrought upon their features till they 
are grand as the sculptured faces of heroes and 
demi-gods. If every mother and teacher would 
but take the requisite care in the physical and 
moral culture of the young, in two generations 
the appearance of the race might be vastly im- 
proved. 

Let every guardian of youth, then, impress 
upon the young how they disfigure their faces by 
ill temper, idleness, and deceit, and beautify 
them by kindness, truth, and diligence in culti- 
vation of their minds. ° A. P. 

[This is an interesting and important subject, 
the philosophy of which will be found fully ex- 
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plained in our “ New Physiognomy” ($4), now 
in process of publication. See, also, Hints To- 
ward Physical Perfection, or the Philosophy of 
Human Beauty” ($1 75)]. 
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Tae Face or CHRIST. — One of the most cele- 
brated Italian artists was employed in painting 
the Last Supper of our Lord. One by one he 
studied the characters of the Apostles, and then 
settled in his mind and painted on canvas a form 
and countenance in which any beholder might 
see character expressed. 

He then applied himself to the character of our 
Saviour. He studied the attributes of his mind 
and heart. He sought all the stores of his 
inventive fancy for a combination of features and 
complexion which should express these attributes 
—the conscious power, the wisdom, the holiness, 
the love, the mercy, the meekness, the patience, 
the whole character of the Divine Redeemer. 
He sought long, intensely, but in vain. Every 
countenance he could imagine fell far below; 
and at last he threw down his pencil in despair, 
declaring, “The face of Christ can not be 
painted!“ 

[It would be possible for art to depict that 
which is human, but not the divine. Man com- 
prehends only that which is on his own plane, he 
can not comprehend the infinite—nor can he paint 
the soul. The artist could better paint the dead 
than the living Christ; though he could never 
equal the original. Artists generally put them- 
selves into their pictures. Take any dozen por- 
traits of widely different persons by one artist, 
and a marked resemblance will be discernible in 
them all. This has been remarked in the pictures 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, one of the most dis- 
tinguished portrait painters of Great Britain, and 


a close inspection of his works and his own 


portrait discloses this fact. The same is true of 
sculptors—a family resemblance will be seen in 
all their works.] 
TEMPER AND THE Voice.—The influence of tem- 
per upon tone deserves much consideration. 
Habits of querulousness or ill- nature will commu- 
nicate a cat-like quality to the singing, as infalli- 
bly as they give a quality to the speaking, voice. 
That there really exist amiable tones is not an 
unfounded opinion. In the voice there is no de- 
ception: it is to many an index to the mind, 
denoting moral qualities; and it may be remark- 
ed that the low, soft tones of gentle and amiable 
beings, whatever their musical endowments may 
be, seldom fail to please; besides which, the 
singing of ladies indicates the cultivation of their 
18 generally, and the embellishment of their 
mind. 
Ererniry.—KEternity has no gray hairs. The 
flowers fade, the heart withers, man grows old 
and dies ; the world lies down in the sepulcher 
of ages; but time writes no wrinkles on eternity. 
Eternity! stupendous thought! The ever-pres- 
ent, unborn, undecaying, and undying—the end- 
lees chain composing the life of God—the golden 
thread entwining the destinies of the universe. 
Earth has its beauties, but time shrouds them for 
the grave; its honors are but the sunshine of an 
hour ; palaces, they are but the gilded sepulcher ; 
its pleasures, they are but as bursting bubbles. 
Not so in the untried bourne. In the dwelling of 
the Almighty can come no footateps of decay. 


Our Social Relations. 


Ob, happy they—-the happiest of their kind 
Whom gentle stars unite, and In one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings Blend.—Thsaeen, 


HINTS FOR WIVES. 


Ir is not everywhere that we find the right wo- 
man in the right place. Can not every one re- 
member within the circles of his acquaintance 
married women that were “ cut out,” as the say- 
ing goes, for old maids, and rosy, loving, lovable 
old maids that certainly ought to have formed 
the centers to cheerful homes. Men make terri- 
ble mistakes sometimes in selecting their partners 
for life; but the actual burden of being irre- 
trievably mismated most generally falls on wo- 
man. Once married, there is no help for her; 
she must make the best or worst of it! 

But making the best of it don’t involve tri- 
umphing over all the old maids and young dam- 
sels of your acquaintance in the mere fact that 
you have got a real live husband. Be wise and 
avoid glorying overmuch in the title of Mrs., un- 
less you want to be scarified (figuratively) by 
sharp tongues and sbarper eyes. Sympathy may 
be voluntarily accorded, but it doesn’t do to de- 
mand it as a right. 

Manage your money matters for yourself. If 
your husband asks how your finances are expend- 
ed, give him the grand general sum-up, but avoid 
details. What business is it of his whether tape 
is four cents a yard or only three, or that you 
saved cash on the buttons and lavished it on rib- 
bons. Insist on your specific household allow- 
ance, and don’t be deluded into the bumble peti- 
tion system. Buy economical things, but not 
cheap things; and let bargains alone as you 
would a red-het poker. 

Don’t select the precise time when he comes 
into the house, an hungered and weary, to remind 
him that he has forgotten that brown paper par- 
cel at the grocer’s. Choose your moment more 
diplomatically, and it is possible that he may 
even be brought to confess that he was “a little 
careless,’ 

Keep the kitchen mechanism es much out of 
sight as possible. Bridget is not a pleasant topic 
of conversation in the family circle ; neither do 
the price of ham and the fall in crockery possess 
any intrinsic charm. “Out of the abundance of 
the heart, the mouth speaketh ;”? nevertheless, the 
mouth had better be kept closed on some points. 

It is just as well, occasionally, to display a 
little, we won’t call it obstinacy, but firmness. 
Remember Lot’s wife. Make up your minds 
definitely, and then go ahead. A wife ought to 
have her own way in at least three cases out of 
five ; and if she can’t secure it by direct opera- 
tions or strategy, she is a poor specimen of a 
woman. 

Insist on the privilege of expressing your opin- 
jon without let or hindrance. Refuse to be 
blighted by the calm “My dear—my dear, wo- 
men don’t comprehend these things,” which has 
been the death-knell of so many nice little logical 
discussions. Women do comprehend “these 
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things,” whether they include politics, theology, / i 
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or the revolutions of daily life. They should 
understacd them—they should talk of them ; and 
whenever we see the lady of a house sit dumb 
and silent amid the eager debate of an absorbed 
circle, we know there is some screw loose. 

Try to be interested in whatever interests your 
husband. Let him see that the perpetual strife 
and wearying recurrence of his business existence 
are neither unappreciated or unnoticed by his 
wife. A touch of the hand, a look, a smile, are 
sometimes more than money or price to a worn- 
out business man. 

Don’t scold. If you are displeased, you can 
show it in a far more politic manner. The tongue 
is not always the best instrument of retaliation, 
nor the most dignified. Clean house just at the 
commencement of a rainy week; let the white- 
washers and paper-hangers loose in his study 
without warning ; misplace his slippers; forget 
the receipt of his favorite pudding ; avenge your 
wrongs in any way you please except by scold- 
ing. No woman ever yet gained anything by 
imitating the example of Mrs. Xantippe. 

On no account allow him to fall into the habit 
of “going round to see Jones” after tea, neither 
encourage him in the pursuit of “just a mouthful 
of fresh air“ when the chimney smokes and the 
children are not in the best humor possible. Slip 
your arm quietly under his; tell him you will go 
too, and don’t allow yourself to be shaken off. 
So shall your diplomacy meet its rich reward. 

Remember that comparisons are odious. If 
your husband enlarges on the skillful housekeep- 
ing of Mrs. A., you can wax eloquent on Mr. A.’s 
fine taste in pictures and elegant style of wearing 
his hair; it will probably produce the desired 
effect. 

Ask your husband’s advice wherever you don’t 
happen to have much individual choice or prefer- 
ence of yourown. A man likes prodigiously to 
pronounce judgment in trifles. To decide upon 
the color of a ribbon or the pattern of wall-paper 
will sometimes afford him considerable satisfac- 
tion, besides giving him the pleasurable sensation 
of fancying that he is master of his own house. 
But, and if, the advice don’t coincide with your 
taste—why, don’t take it. 

Keep up the outward semblance of wifely hu- 
mility at all hazards. “Tl ask my husband,” 
„ Il see what Mr. Brown thinks,“ are very easily 
spoken ; and if Mr. Brown has a soul equal to the 
occasion, he will appreciate the pleasant little 
fiction. 

Never allow yourself to forget that economy is 
not always, like honesty, the best policy.” It 
is better to keep an additional servant than to 
wear life and strength away-in the everlasting 
treadmill of household labor; it is wiser to put 
out your sewing than to sit over unmade aprons 
and unmended stockings until eyes, head, back, 
and fingers are all aching in chorus, and your 
weary hands refuse their allotted task. If your 
husband objects to the expense of the thing, just 
ascertain his daily disbursements in the matter of 
cigars, lunches, and other trifies, and compare 
notes. He won’t press the subject. 

Of course it is all very well to talk about the 
duty of wives, but where is a husband’s duty? 

Never speak unkindly to your husband.” Al- 


ways meet bim with a smile.” “It is a man’s 
business to earn, a woman’s to save.” Let 
home be cheerful, under any circumstances,” etc., 
etc.,etc. Why, one could fill a quarto volume with 
the compact little doses of good advice that stare 
at you from the corners of country newspapers 
and the pages of good, sensible, common-place 
books, as if every woman in any degree deserving 
of the name didn’t know enough to regulate her 
own conduct in these respects. Given a good 
husband, and you may depend upon it the woman 
won't find any difficulty in “ smiling,” saving,“ 
and being cheerful. But a careless, selfish, mo- 
nopolizing mortal, who regards his wife as a mere 
machine, upon which to vent his spleen and 
wreak the petulance and ill-temper he would not 
dare to show a man like himself, who can blame 
women for sinking into dilapidated, hopeless, life- 
less, down-at-the-heel-hood, with such a dead 
weight tied round her neck? Not we! Legisla- 
tion can’t reach her case—equity has no control 
over its exigencies—time only makes the matter 
more irremediable. Nothing but death can set 
her free from the galling bondage. 

And so, when the world says, with a shake of 
its wise head, Poor Jennings has a very bad 
wife,“ we ask ourselves, in the depths of our own 
heart, “ And what sort of a husband has poor 
Jennings’ wife?” There are two sides to every 
grievance, and perhaps the world sees only one. 

To be sure, it is natural enough for a man to 
wish and expect his home to be a sweet haven of 
rest after the day’s toil and excitement, but it is 
not always a reasonable expectation. Home is 
nothing more than a tiny segment of the world in 
general, and the world does not accommodate 
itself to the wishes or preferences of any indi- 
vidual man that we know of. Wall Street does 
not meet him with a smile ; his brother merchants 
do not put any constraint on their natural words 
to suit his temperament. On the contrary, he is 
obliged to take things as they are; and why 
should he expect anything more of the over- 
worked, over-wearied, frail creature whom the 
world calls his wife? Is this the chivalry of the 
nineteenth century ? 

Now, if we were a man, we should undoubt- 
edly like to find home pleasant; but then we 
should expect to furnish a little of the sunshine“ 
ourselves. We wouldn’t come home crosser than 
a hyena becauee it rains, and our teeth grumbled, 
and our bones twinged rheumatically. No, we 
would kiss our wife, and give the baby a toss, and 
pat pussy’s head, and declare that cold beef and 
greens was the dinner above all that we most 
relished, with hypocrisy that never would be put 
to our debit account in the record above. And 
then we sbould sit down afterward and read the 
paper to our wife, and tell her all the little inci- 
dents of the down-town day, and pay her just as 
much affectionate attention as if she wasn’t wed- 
ding-ringed down to us for life. That’s our idea 
of a first-class husband. 

Mrs. Geores Wasutxaron WYLLYS. 
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Every man is not so much a workman in the 
world as a suggestion of what is tobe. Men walk 
as prophecies of the next age. 
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LOVE OF HOME. 


Tus feeling is one of the strongest among the 
affections, but, like the rest of them, it may be 
transferred. In youth and middle age it takes a 
strong hold on home and country, but later in 
life it becomes spiritualized, ard he gets weaned 
as it were from his earthly habitation, and seeks 
instead the house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” 

This feeling is inherent in bird, beast, and 
man—is manifested through a particular organ 
of the brain, and is weak or strong according to 
the fullness of its development. But how ir it 
that men who emigrate to other conntries always 
retain a longing for the old birth-place? It is 
simply natural that it should be so. It is the 
same toward an old friend or a lover; and un- 
less the feeling becomes modified or reversed by 
having a bad home—a bome with a despotio or 
dissipated father or a severe-tempered mother, or 
by some other cause—all men cherish a love for 
the land and home of their birth. Is there an 
Irishman in America, however improved his cir- 
cumstances, who does not hope to set foot again on 
the dearold Emeraldisle? Isthere a German who 
does not desire to revisit his father-land?“ or 
even a Scot who does not sigh for the hills and 
heather of his former Higbland hcme? And bow 
is it with our peregrinating Americans who emi- 
grate West? do they not promise themselves and 
their friends to return to the old homestead ? 
Yes! and so they do; but having taken root in 
other soil; having established themselves and 
obtained new and better homes, with growing 
families, they become wonted to the change. 
When they do return years afterward to the old 
hermitage, they are only disappointed in finding 
nothing as they left it. A new generation bas 
sprung up ; the progress of improvement has al- 
tered the aspect of the place, and the faces once 
familiar have passed away; all things are be- 
come new. The visitor is simply a strarger 
where once his youtbful feet sported. He feels 
sad, disappointed, and hurries back to his West- 
ern abode more and more contented with bis 
adopted home, where he now expects his earthly 
frame will find its ultimate rest. 


Home-sickness is like love-sickness—reader, 
bave you ever suffered the affliction ?—and it will 
pass away the same. When we leave old homes 
we should take our affections with us to the new, 
and when we lose old friends we must form new 
ones to take their places. Yovr love for home is 
no stronger than that of others, nor are your 
friends better than the friends of others. All 
friendly people find friends everywhere ; and if 
we would have friends, we have only to be 
friendly. There is a sort of bigotry in many who 
insist upon it that their “rocks and hills“ are 
more beautiful than those of others, and they 
work themselves up into a kind of misery in 
longing for that which circumstances prevent 
them from enjoying. This is the class who con- 
gratulate themselves that they were born in a 
particular State, county, or town. as though they 
were better for it, especially those who are from 
the “granite hills” of New England and the icy 
regions of Greenland; each thinks his own na- 
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tive land the best; while we who have traveled, 
quite agree with the Englishman who remarked, 
that Scotland is a capital country to emigrate 
from ;” and we think the same is true of New En- 
gland, which is perhaps the best nursery-ground 
in America. Started insterile soil, the growth at 
first is slow, and reared where habits of industry, 
economy, and mechanical ingenuity are early 
developed, together with a strong religious ten- 
deney, the nursling is in a good condition to 
be transplanted into a deeper, wider, and more 
generous svil, which is found farther South and 
West. 

A New Englander who goes from home and 
takes a position otherwhere, generally rises and 
succeeds. So a Scot who emigrates to India, 
Australia, or America, becomes a leading spirit. 

We have heard and read a great deal about 
“Home, sweet home!” but our own experience, 
and we think that of most others, is to the effect 
that the true home is “ where the heart is.” The 
heart, although it may cling to the place—the 
old and early habitation—to a considerable ex- 
teat, yet its chief fondness is engrossed by those 
who as our near and dear friends touch the 
tenderest chords of our nature; and when we 
leave the place, if those loved ones accompany 
us, we find but little difficulty in satisfying our- 
selves wherever destiny may locate us. If the 


locus in quo be physically more beautiful than 


that left behind with perhaps many a tear, yet 
so much sooner do we become reconciled to the 
transition. 

As to State or national pride, we would not 
encourage it, but let each individual be judged 
on his own merits, be his nationality what it 
may. “ A man’s a man for a’ that.” Are not 
mankind brethren? Is not the whole world 
given by God as the heritage of man? Are 
there geographical lines in heaven? Then let 
us make our love of home subservient to our 
higher natures and in accordance with His pur- 
poses and will. 


— 18 —— — 


OUR GIRLS. 


Mn. Eprron— There is no part of your highly 
esteemed JoURNAL more interesting than that of 
“Our Social Relations.” Anything that comes 
under this department is read with.care, although 
hitting me often severely. 

Now, Iam a man, and unknown to fame. In 
these respects differing from Mrs. Geo. W. Wyllys 
as in opinions of various causes that make tbe 
relation of the sexes inharmonious. I respect- 
fully beg leave to throw out a few hints, or, rather, 
give my masculine ideas on various pointa in the 
social education of the sexes. 

There is from the very beginning of training of 
our youth wrong modes of thonght and action; 
and much more at variance with a proper system 
in that of girls than boys. The most are brought 


up on the idea, papa is a person to gratify each 
pecuniary desire. They are to be educated ina 
fashionable school. This means a place to gain, 
with a little useful knowledge, many frivolous 
and even. injurious ideas; to dress fashionably, 
becoming a puny set of beings, with distorted, 
unhealthy bodies, and the seeds of disease that 


will carry them prematurely to their graves. I 
apprehend the great trouble is in want of a phys- 
ical education. This will bring about a more 
simple and natural style of dress conducive to a 
freer action of all parts of the system and better 
health. Now none can deny that there is too great 
a difference between the males and females of our 
race. In no other department of creation do we 
see so vast a difference in the physical endurance. 
The female organization is finer and incapable 
of as long action, but as healthy and more per- 
fect ; and the more perfect the physical, the better 
the intellectual, and greater intelligence upon 
books, wars, and politics. At present so much 
time is given to fashionable dressing, that our 
girls have not time to inform themselves upon 
current events. Open the purse-strings.” I 
think that generally we can not complain of want 
of economy by our girls. The extravagance is in 
the waste of time in fixing “frisky frillings’’ to 
decorate their persons, not for the eyes of the 
gentlemen, as the ladies of my acquaintance ad- 
mit, but because “the other girls do.” It is 
carried to excess, and gives them no time to in- 
form themselves upon business and kindred topics 
that must necessarily interest the men, as from 
them comes all the money for the gratification of 
all desires. | 

In this we are all blamable. Did the necessity 
exist, how soon would they acquire it. Our girls 
now are quite excluded from business employ- 
ments that give a liberal idea of the wants and 
magnitude of our great world of business. Where 
they are allowed to engage, how inadequately re- 
warded! Certainly they ought to receive the same 
pay for the same labor as the men. So small 
a compensation prevents many poor girls from 
acquiring an education, for when dependent upon 
their own labor, it is impossible to clothe them- 
selves and pay the expenses of schooling. Thus 
they are forced to a life of excessive labor, or to 
marry at the first offer, and get all the money pos- 
sible from their beloved. Who would not do the 
same? I certainly would. A truer compensation 
is the demand of the working-girls. A simpler. 
dress, that they may have more leisure to acquire 
useful information upon those topics that en- 
gross the attention of the men, who now seek 
every means to gratify each desire of the loved 
ones. 


Let there be a perfect understanding, mutual 
confidence, and no more would the husband seek 
other society or neglect to take you when he 
drives. 

Are men so unwise that the ornaments of dress 
secure attention or attract them more than true 
moral worth? Girls, beware, for only the worth- 
less are pleased with such ostentation, and they 
are those who make your niggardiy don’t-bother- 
me husband. You need fear no neglect, if able 
to talk and consult with him who is to provide 
you with the necessaries and surround you with 
the luxuries of life. To this the whole attention 
is given. And when you are not interested as 
much in the gaining as in the spending, he is apt 
to retire within himself, and show you a bearish 
sociability. 

Let there be a place at home sacred from all 
ideas of toil—a sanctum of domestic love and 
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sociability, where never intrudes the cross word 
and sour look. With a pleasunt word and smile 
welcome him as he comes from the sharp conflict 
with bis fellows. You say are we always to wear 
a smiling face to chase away hia frown’? The 
children have been vexatious, can we always bear 
it smilingly? Know this, wives, that when assur- 
ed of a habitually pleasant reception, the frown 
will be left at the office, put from the faces, closed 
with the ledger. It is utterly impossible to do 
otherwise, for like begets like, as surely as oper- 
ate nature’s laws. Become to him a necessary 
part and parcel, a wife in every respect, and he 
will not fail to respond. If he does not, then put 
him down as one of those to whom Mrs. Wyllys 
has not addressed any hints. 

Can we not in these times of revolution and re- 
form, when the last wreck of barbarism is van- 
ishing before light of liberty, while a free, ran- 
somed nation shouts hosannas—can we not banish 
all false ideas of fashion, and live a rational ex- 
istence in greater accordance with the plainest 
laws that govern our physical and social being ? 

J. H. P. 


— —— 


AN OLD MAID—TO THE GIRLS. 


“How do you do, old maid?’ Thus was I ac- 
costed yesterday, not merely in sport, but with 
evident sarcasm on the part of the interragator. 
Well, how did I receive it? Did it cast a gloom 
over my mind, such as in my girlish yeurs I 
might have imagined would have been the in- 
evitable result? Did it cause me to feel that 
life had been a failure? That its fondest hopes, 
its brightest dreams, its highest aims were all 
forever past unrealized? Why, no; it only 
brought to my mind the simple fact that I was an 
old maid—a circumstance of which I had almoat 
become unconscious, and perhaps needed re- 
minding. 

Yes, an old maid of thirty-four, with the bloom 
faded from my cheek, my eye less bright, and 
my step less elastic than in the days of early girl- 
hood—the sweet days of yore! Yes, an old 
maid, with no warm, manly heart to beat re- 
sponsive to my own; no strong earthly arm on 
which to lean. 

Girls, don’t you pityme? Why, you need not, 
and just for this reason, that I am (for all tbat) a 
happy old maid. Now, do not say “ Impossi- 
ble!” for it is an undeniable fact. Not but what 
I have hours of sadness and shed tears of sorrow, 
but let me tell you for what I weep. Tis this: 
that the sweet thoughts the angels gave me have 
been no more fondly cherished, and the work 
they bade me do has been no more trustingly 
performed. Yes, girls, for even I had my mis 
sion, and trusting to my heavenly Father’s care, 
to its fulfillment I have sought to consecrate my 
life. And then, again, I weep that the loved and 
cherished mother, whose failing health and de- 
clining years have long shared my tenderest care 
and sympathy, now sleeps the sleep of death. 
Oh, it was sad, so sad to lose my mother! But 
when my spirit bowed in anguish, and I felt 
that earth’s strongest tie was broken, the angels 
brought me messages of hope and love, and 
poured into my wounded heart the balm of con- 
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solation, so that I am happy now with a calm 
contentment and a chastened joy. 

And would you believe it? only the other day 
one of my nieces (dear young girls, how little 
they know of life!) said she would like, when she 
grew up, to be an old maid just like Aunt Ettie, 
and live with papa and mamma, and take care 
of them when they were old; she thought she 
should be so happy. Ah! thought I, you will 
not say just so when you are a few years older— 
when, blushing in your maiden charms, you 
dream the first sweet dream of love. Nor would 
I have you miss that dream, for who may tell 
how much of happiness it sheds along life’s path- 
way to know that even though unrealized, we 
too have shared in this bequeathal of our heavenly 
Father’s love, and that, though unexplored, this 
enchanted ground still forms a part of our 
inheritance! And what true-hearted woman is 
there, old maid though she may be, who has not 
cherished in her heart a fond ideal, spiritualized, 
perchance, by the lapse of yeara? And though 
it may never become identified with any one of 
the brotherhood of man, yet it casts a charm of 
romance around the still throbbing heart. 

Fy, girls! what have I been saying? Fine 
talk for an old maid, who ought to have more of a 


sense Of propriety. Orp Mum. 
— po ——— 


SELECTING COMPANIONS. 


[A ram correspondent sends us some very good 
hints on this subject, but this department (which 
is very popular with all, and especially the young 
folks, we are told) is so full, that we can not 
make room for the whole of her racy little com- 
munication. She says:] 

„Some denounce short courtships, and some 
long ones. Some are too careless, and some too 
prying. If a man was going to buy a horse, he 
would not want a balky or hard-bitted one, but 
one of a kind disposition, ready to do its work as 
it should be done at all times; and be would look 
into its mouth to see what condition that was in. 
So I think all companion-seekers should do—look 
well to what they take. Let the girls observe the 
every-day conduct habits of those who are seek- 
ing their hands. See whether they are disposed 
to be benevolent—always ready to open their 
hearts at home as well as abroad. Like the 
horse-buyer, examine the mouth, raise the mous- 
tache, and see if the mouth is filled with kiseing- 
comfits to sweeten the breath after taking a glass 
of brandy or a cigar or quid. Notice if the 
would-be husband prefers the grocery or tavern 
to his pleasant home-circle with his mother and 
sisters, reading to them while they are perform- 
ing some work of necessity for him ; if be is ready 
to lift a burden from any one, when he can just 
as well as not, and without hurting his manly 
dignity. If he is all right in these things, and 
has a newborn heart lifted to Him who promises 
a rich inheritance to the faithful, then, girls, catch 
him if you can, for he is a jewel ! 

Let the young men do the same. I is not non- 
sense fora man to find out whether the one his 
heart is inclined to love is a good housekeeper or 
not, or whether sbe fs tidy in her apparel when 
doing her work; for it’s just as essential that abe 
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should keep her person neat in the kitchen as in 
the parlor. Yes, let bim go into the work- room 
when she i alate him, for as she keeps her 
father’s house so will she keep her own. If she 
lets the dust gather on the furniture until it is a 
month old, while she spends ber time reading a 
nevel, then will sorrow and shame go with her to 
your home. 

“ Select, and then love, should be the motto of 
all. Let all live so as to be selected or pre- 
ferred, then when the ‘knot is tied’ the honey- 
moon will last through life. Merra.”’ 


— e i 


BETRAYED. 
Sux lies there coffined, cold and dead, 
Wrapped in a snowy shrond; 
Bright scarlet flowers are round her spread— 
O heart! beat not so loud. 


Hush! O my soul! thy stormy grief, 
For heaven to earth is near; 

Thou claimest this as thy belief, 
Then be thy thoughts of cheer. 


Look once again on that calm face, 
Arrange those buds with care, 

Then with thy pencil try to trace 
Pictures of life so fair. 


And then, again, so dark are they, 
Their shades I can not fuse; 

For night is strangely mixed with day, 
Boft white with blood-red hues. 


In the sweet spring the tall trees shout 
With joy unto the sky, 

Waters sk y-painted echo out 
From their clear depths the cry. 


"Mid songs and shouts of joy ber youth 
By God was ushered in. 

Ah, little thought she of the ruth 
The after-years would bring! 


Then came the time of life so sweet, 
When hearts run o’er with love; 

I saw ber then with dancing feet, 
Amid the sweet flowers move. 


And then I saw her on sharp thorns, 
With foot unshodden, tread ; 

As blackest nights oft follow morns, 
Born in the liqaid red 


Or fleecy amber light. Too soon 
Her gricfs so sore were met ; 

Ere she had known life’s glorious noon, 
In tears ita sun had set. 


A crowd of mourners gather here, 
And cast their roses down— 

Their tear-wet roses on her bier, 
Our loved and lovely one. 


Is there among the crowd around 
The one she Joved so well? 

Comes to his ear the mournful sound 
Of the slow-tolling bel! ? 


Upon her heart, eo white and fair, 
With an enchanter's skill, 

He painted pictures swe:t and rare, 
Just as he chanced to will. 


And when he willed, with a rude hand 
He dashed their beauty out, 

Not knowing that he loosed the bond 
That bound the soul about 


Death came, and on hor eyes now dawn 
Joys of the better land. 
Will not the pictures there be drawn, 
Toned by a jyster Hand ? 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


E. L. D. 
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A Romantic Maren. -A son of the plane, 
to trade, belonging to Inverness, went to the 
banks of Loch Ness to make repairs on a house 
occupied by an English gentleman during the 
summer of 1863. While there engaged he found 
time to make love” to one of the maids in at- 
tendance on the young misses; and she, seeing 
no obstacle in the way, bestowed her affections 
upon him. Io a very short time a proposal to 
meet at the ‘“ hymeneal altar” was made. Un- 
happily it was not carried out, owing to the “ fair 
one’s” master signifying his intention of return- 
ing to Eogland sooner than he expected. Hav- 
ing to fulfill her engagement, she had to go also. 
Not without many a tear, farewell, and promise to 
write, did the two part; but, alas! to part to 
meet no more. Soon afier returning to England 
she became ill, and in a short time the “cold 
hand of death” was laid upon her. The deceas- 
ed’s sister wrote to the “sweetheart” in Inver- 
ness a long letter informing him of her sister’s 
death, and winding up with all sorta of expres- 
sions of sympathy. No sooner did he receive 
this letter than he wrote back again. A regular 
correspondence ensued, and ended in his propos- 
ing marriage“ to the young lady” he never 
saw. Need I say that it was accepted? Shortly 
afterward the wedding-day” was appointed, 
and on that day the “bride” was to arrive by 
train. Long before the train was due, the 
“bridegroom” was pacing the platform, eagerly 
waiting its arrival; and no sooner did it arrive 
than among the first to set foot upon the platform 
was his lady love. After all the warm congratu- 
lations were over, the happy pair” drove to the 
residence of a minister, where there and then 
they became “ one flesh.” No more remains to 
be said of these two than that they are now 
enjoying good health, living comfortably, and as 
„ happy as the day is long,” in Inverness. 


[We presume they exchanged photographs, and 
possibly, obtained a careful phrenological an- 
alysis of the character of each other. In this 
case, they could do their courting almost as 
well by correspondence as by personal inter- 
views. ] 

CHARACTER.—What all men agree to honor is 
justice, truth-speaking, good-will, and good ac- 
tion. Itis the science of substance, not of show 
—the what, and not the how—that which all men 
profess to regard, and by their real respect for 
which they recommend themselves to each other. 
Men may well come together to confirm their 
confidence in each other. The moral cause of the 
world lies behind all else in the mind. It is for 
God—it is to God—that all works. Itis for bene- 
fit that the universe subsists. He is immoral who 
is acting to any private end. He is moral whose 
aim or motive may become a universal rule. 

The right direction of the will is morals. There 
is somewhat constitutional to man to do—some- 
what that he does with joy; with the consent of 
all men and things. Nature backs him in doing. 


The sea calls to him with tides and waves, the air 
makes his words musical, all creatures treat him 
as a benefactor. Men fall from him when he 
withholds to do this. In morals, we use the uni- 
versal forces to augment our own, by choosing to 
do that which is constitutional, which we call the 
right. We draw on immense strength and sup- 
port. Unlooked-for aid comes to us. What we 
call miracles appear.— Emerson. 


A BOARDING-HOUSE keeper advertises in a New 
York paper, “Single gentlemen furnished with 
pleasant rooms, also one or two gentlemen with 
wives.” This, the Atlas says, is a match for the 


‘steamboat captain’s card of a water excursion— 


44 Tickets 25 cents. Children’ half-price—to be 
had at the landing.” 
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A SANDWICH ISLAND MAN 


On Ethnology. 


True Obristianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man. —Spursheim. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDERS. 


Tne natives of the Sandwich Islands belong to 
what Pritchard calls the Polynesian Branch of 
the Malayo-Polynesian Race. 

The Tahitians are considered by Lesson as the 
type of the whole Polynesian race. He says that 
all the Tabitians, almost without exception, are 
very handsome men; their limbs are of graceful 
proportions, but at the same time robust; the 
muscular parts are everywhere covered with a 
thick cellular tissue, which softens the contour of 
their projecting lines. Their physiognomy has 
generally a mild, and gentle, and frank expres- 
gion. The head of the Tabitian would be Euro- 
pean, were it not for the spreading out of the 
nostrils ' (l'épatement des narines), and the too 
great thickness of the lips. 

Their complexion is light brown, varying 
toward white—a really fine brunette in many 
cuses—their bair black, brown, and even red; 
and a reanty curling beard. 

Blumeubach has figured the skull of a Tahitian, 
and one of a native of the Marquesas, who are 
very nearly related to the Tahitians. He remarks 
that the former is somewhat narrow in form, but 
remarkably prominent at the summit, the upper 
jaw somewhat prominent—a ridge extending 
from the middle of the forehead over the vertex. 
The forms of these skulls in Blumenbach's plates 
are among the finest in his Decades, and differ 
little from those of Europeans. 

- > om 

You never need think you can turn over any 

old stone or any old falsehood without a terrible 


squirming and scattering of the horrid little pop- 
ulation that dwells under it. 


A FRENCHMAN ON THE ENGLISH. 


A Frencn gentleman in London, writing to a 
friend in Paris, says: “ I have assisted at a pub- 
lic dinner for the first time. Of late years the 
banquet has become more familiar in France, and 
we employ mast familiarly, as you are aware, the 
English words ‘ toast’ and ‘speech,’ which mean 
very important features of a public dinner in this 
country. I must begin by saying that I never 
met with so many good-natured people in my life 
as at the grand banquet at the —— Tavern. I 
was placed between two gentlemen who kindly 
offered me fish, fiesh, and fowl; and oh! how 
many times to take wine! I think they beth told 
me they were sure that the Emperor Napoleon 
was a good fellow’ a dozen times, and that in- 
vasion was ‘humbug ; I give you the original 
word. I was politely invited to meet them at 
their country chateaux at Cockham, Hockham, or 
Stockham (I forget which), but I bave the card. 
What pained me was to find several beautiful la- 
dies present, placed up in a gallery at the end of 
the room, and there watching us ugly men eat- 
ing our dinner below! What a strange custom, 
aod what a singular habit, thought I, for the 
Japanese ambassadors to write home when they 
touch on the civilization of the English! ‘My 
good ——,’ said I to my neighbor, why not ask 
those ladies to descend and join us? Permit me 
togoand * * * ‘There now, you sit still, 
my friend,’ growled out Mr. B- gge, they're all 
right.’ This eternal ‘all right!’ It is not all 
right ; it is a wicked, barbarous habit. I do not 
know if the ladies of England ever give public 
dinners, but if they do. I hope they put the gen- 
tlemen up in the galleries; that is only common 
justice. Why do puissantes et orqueilleuses bean- 
tiful miladies submit to such customs? O these 
dinners! I never before sat at table so many 
hours. It was not the eating and drinking, but 
the speeches. Oh, dear me, so long! so very 
long! and every one, too, wishing that orators 
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A SANDWICH ISLAND WOMAN. 


would not say so much. Here met for pleasure, 
and so happy until tbe speeches began; why 
poison such a delightful night? And how solemn 
some of the aldermen looked while orators deliv- 
ered their long, long addresses! Are they ser- 
mons, thought I, that every one looks so solemn— 
or do these hot wines of Spain and Portugal pro- 
duce a sad and thoughtfal expreasion of the face? 
If Bacchus were introduced at the end of one of 
these dinners, and presented as M. Dionysius to 
prevent all suspicion on the part of the non- 
classical prefect and his friends, would he not 
feel humiliated at finding such sad results grow- 
ing out of the joyous, riotous, gay associations of 
the grape? I suspect that moch of the happi- 
ness of the English consists in a sort of well-fed 
melancholy. But the speeches! I think it is a 
great error to make speeches after dinner. Would 
not the speeches of the British deputies be shorter 
and more to the point if they were delivered at 
ten or eleven o’clock in the morning, instead of 
at those hours after dinner [at night ?], and when 
orators are so much stimulated by the hot and 
strong wines of Spain and Portugal? For my 


taste, all the public performances are too long in 


England. The programme of some of the con- 
certs is terrible to contemplate, as if it were not 
possible to have too much harmony in this 
world as well as too little discord.” 


[The English are slow, but long-winded. The 
French are quick and versatile.] 
— —— 


A MAN that everybody knows to be a liar may 
perhaps be excused for lying. It seems to do 
him a vast deal of good, and nobody any harm. 


Tue most recent case of absence of mind is 
that of an editor who lately copied from a hostile 
paper ofe of his own articles, and headed it 
„ Wretched attempt at wit.“ 


A New York paper recently dubbed the oil 
millionaires ‘‘ Petrolians’’ A Boston paper says, 
“ Why not call them Gent-iles ??“ 
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“sBXTERMINATION.” 


Durme the war, when the question of submis- 
sion, subjugation, or extermination was every- 
where discussed, very few, we apprehend, real- 
ized the extent to which the Southern people 
were then belng “exterminated.” Like rebell- 
ious children, their leaders said plainly, that 
they would rather die than submit; and they 
died! It is true there were many who still clung 
to life, and finally laid down their arms in sub- 
mission ; but who believes that the leaders con- 
sidered themselves conquered? Who believes 
that they for a moment regretted the course they 
had pursued? Where are the manifestations of 
repentance? We have seen nothing of them. 
Time may wear off the spirit of hatred toward 
Abolitionists and Northerners which has taken 
such deep root in their minds, but the loss of 
property and the loss of power have not yet 
molded their spirits into anything like peni- 
tence, meekness, or humility. On tbe contrary, 
the spirit of resistance is as strong to-day as at 
the beginning of the rebellion on the part of the 
leading rebels ; and if they have anything to re- 
gret it is that they did not succeed in their at- 
tempt to overthrow the United States Govern- 
ment and establish an aristocracy of their own, 
based on slavery. For all the repentant rebels 
one may meet, he will meet a hundred who would 
rise in resistance to-morrow if they saw the least 
hope of success. But how many of them have 
been exterminated, the following will help to 
sbow : 

Not long ago, a lady of a distinguished family 
from Mississippi, whom we had met at her own 
beautiful home in the capital of that State, called 
at our rooms on Broadway, partly to renew old 
acquaintance, and partly on a professional er- 
rand. To the inquiry as to other members of her 
family, she answered: Would you believe it? 
I am one of the most desolate and unhappy 
beings in existence. Since this war began I 
have lost my husband, my father and motber, 
two sisters, and other relatives by death.” We 
inquired the eause. Were they in the army? 
How was it? She replied: My parents were 
somewhat aged, though apparently in perfect 
health, and it may be said that they died with 
old age; still, their chances seemed good for 
many years more. My busband was in the prime 
of manhood, and died without a visible cause. 
The same is true of my sisters—they seemed to 
be completely broken-hearted.” She added, that 
“large numbers of the best families in our State 
have dropped off and passed away without dis- 
ease or protracted illness; they lose their appe- 
tites, become pale and desponding, and give up 
the ghost almost without a struggle.“ 

We inquired if there had been any epidemio 
like that of yellow fever or cholera to which 
this region of country had sometimes been sub- 
jected’? She replied— 

“No, nothing of the kind; and why the Al- 
mighty permits me to remain alone in the world, 
as it were, I can not understand. Life is only a 
burden to me, and I bave prayed that I might go 
too. Our property has been wasted, our servants 
scattered, our homes invaded by reckless raiders 
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and foragers from both the Federal and Confed- 
erate armies, and we who survive have suffered 
living deaths.” 

We inquired if this state of facts extended 
beyond her own city and State. She replied— 

‘Yes, it is true throughout the South, and 
thousands of the best families—those in affluent 
circumstances, bave been thus cut off as if by a 
pestilence, and there are but comparatively few 
left to suffer alone.” 


To us this was a sad but evidently a true reve- 
lation, and we then saw what was meant by the 
term “extermination.” It was not to be brought 
about, as one would infer, by the direct applica- 
tion of the sword or the bayonet—by imprison- 
ment or starvation, but by broken spirits and 
wounded pride; by despondency and humilia- 
tion; by “subjugation.” This has taken the 
lives of thousands, and to-day the flower of the 
Southern aristocracy lie in the grave, never to 
be resurrected until the day of judgment. Nor 
let this extermination be charged upon the 
North. It was the bad, ambitious, political 
leaders of the South—those rabid fire-eaters, un- 
principled demagogues, who in defiance of the 
powers of man and God brought destruction and 
death upon themselves and their families. Bro- 
ken-hearted, broken-spirited, impoverished. sub- 
dued ; like a tree stricken by lightning, stripped 
of its foliage, its branches, and its grandear, the 
South stands a dead skeleton of its former self. 

We relate these facts in no spirit of malice, but 


in sorrow for the weakness and 
wickedness of our fellow-men. 
Let the dead bury their dead ; 
let bygones be bygones ; let the 
past be forgotten; let us live 
for the living. nor mourn or 
grieve for the departed. Our 
regrets and lamentations can 
not reinstate them. Our efforts 
should be to make better the 
conditions of the survivors. Te 
them let us direct our attention 
and exert oureelves in their be- 
half. They who live will bave 
learned a lesson never to be 
forgotten ; and as for ourselves, 
it we but do right, we shall be 
justified in the sight of Heaven 
and approved by the world. 


— — 


DEATH OF SIR JOSEPH 
PAXTON. 


Our advices from England 
mention the death of Sir Joseph 
Paxton, C.B., the architect of 
the first exhibition building in 
London, in 1851, known as the 
Crystal Palace. Born of the 
humblest parentage, by his in- 
nate ability he rose toa position 
of honor and emolument. En- 
tering the service of the late 
Duke of Devonshire as a land- 
scape gardener, he rose till the 
magnificent grounds of Chats- 
worth were placed under his 
sole charge. When the great 
exhibition project was inaugu- 
rated by Prince Albert, Paxton 
had just designed for his em- 
ployer's garden a palm-house of 

lass and iron. The idea struck 
him that a building of similar construction would 
be available for the great international show. He 
followed up the thought ; his novel design was 
submitted by the Duke to the royal commission- 
ers, and with some doubt and hesitation was 
adopted. From comparative obscurity Paxton 
now rose at once to opulence and knighthood. 
He rendered important services to his country in 
other respects, and especially in organizing the 
army works’ corps of the Crimean war. He sat for 
some time in the British Parliament, was demo- 
cratic in his sympathies, and a great admirer of 
America. Born in 1804, he had reached his 
sixty-first year when his death occurred. 


Our portrait brings into bold relief Sir Joseph's 
large perceptive organs, and reveals at once the 
basis of his great practical talent. His Order, 
Calculation, Constructiveness, and Ideality were 
particularly prominent; and Causality, Compari- 
gon, and the organs of the moral sentiments were 
by no means deficient. He was a worker as well 
as a thinker, and a philanthropist as’ well as a 
patriot. The artist fails to do justice to the up- 
per back-head, which was not as deficient as here 
represented. He had a well-rounded head. 


— oie —— 


Jaw-BrEAKEBS.—In a poem by Hoffman, the 
German poet, who was expelled from the Prus- 


sian dominions, and the admission of his works 
prohibited, the following huge word appears: 
‘Steuer verweigerungverfassungsmassigberech- 


tigt, meaning a man who is exempt by the 


constitution from the payment of taxes. We 
ourselves have heard of a gentleman, a member 
of the Marrionettenschauspielhaussengesellschaft, 
who was said to be an excellent performer on the 
Constantinapolitanischedudelsackpfeife. 
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HENRY C. CARBY. 


WE have in America more original INVENTORS, ' 
in proportion to the number of our inhabitants, 
than can be found in any part of the Old World. 
Whether it is because of a more exhilarating 
atmosphere, quickening our faculties and stimu- 
lating to study and exertion, or whether it be a 
result of our greater necessities, growing out of 
our lack of laborers, there may be two opinions. 
But we think there is truth in both views of the 
case; and if we excel in this, why not in other 
departments as well? Have we not in this great 
country ample food for thought? Have we not 
at command all the published history which the 
world can supply? Then what is there in the 
way of our taking the lead in philosophy as we 
have in invention? Is not our government based 
on “ equal rights,” an improvement on that of an 
aristocracy or a monarchy? We certainly so re- 
gard it. Are not our educational plans more 
extensive and complete than those of any other 
country? And is not our free religion, our un- 
trammeled modes of worship, far more in ac- 
cordance with reason and right than those exclu- 
sive systems of church and state” which cramp 
the mind and cause discontent? 

Now, if we can lead in all these great interests, 
why not in social science? We have taken the 
lead, we shall hold the lead ; and mankind—the 
world over—must adopt our views, follow in our 
footsteps. Among the foremost and most original 
thinkers now living is Henry C. Carry, whose 
portrait we give herewith. His works, particu- 
larly “Tae PRINCIPLES or Soctay, SCIENCE,” are 
already known and acknowledged by the leading 
minds of the world, and we have only to describe 
the author. 

Mr. Carey is of Irish descent, and was born in 
Philadelphia, and trained to the business of pub- 
lishing, which be followed with success for years. 
He is now occupied in writing on the great ques- 
tions of the day. Though in his seventy-first 
year, he is as hale and vigorous as in middle age, 
and promises to perform much more ‘head 
work” while in the fleshy tenement, he keeps so 
well. 

The brain of Mr. Carey is large, plump, and 
full, and the quality good, and it is well supplied 
with the “ oil of life” from a strongly marked vi- 
tal temperament. His complexion is light, fair, 
sod ruddy, and hia eyes black, which was the 
original color of his hair. His height is five feet 
ten, and his weight one hundred and sixty-five, 
making, as will be reen, a well-balanced and a 
finely proportioned man. There are few excesses 
and no deficiencies. The head is broad at the 
base, long on top, and high in the middle. In in- 
tellect—percep‘ive and reflective—he is massive, 
and in forebead, not unlike that other great Phila- 
delpbia philosopher, Benjamin Franklin. In 
temper, Mr. Carey is spirited but calm, and per- 
fectly self-regulating. His mental blade is keen, 
and cuts clearly without haggling. His argu- 
ments are exhaustive and conclusive. He goes 
to the bottom, and builds on first principles. He 
is systematic and methodical ; accurate in his ob- 
rervations and deductions; inventive and con- 
structive, rather than imitative ; saving and eco- 
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nomical. Socially, he is friendly and very loving, 
and enjoys all that belongs to domestic life. He 
is dignified, but not distant ; manly, but not over- 
bearing ; scrupulously honest and eminently kind 
and sympathetic. He is naturally profoundly 
religious, though broad and liberal in bis views, 
as might be expected of such an organization. 

The expression of Mr. Carey’s face indicates 
great sense, with a touch of sadness, though he 
is naturally a mirthful man. That large forehead, 
with its grand dome; his fine silvery locks; the 
ruddy, healthy skin; the full, expressive, and in- 
viting eye; and the face beaming with a genial 
benevolence, seems to anticipate your wish, and 
to answer “ Yes.” 

As an evidence of the estimation in which Mr. 
Carey’s works are held abroad, we copy extracts 
from the letters of distinguished scholars: 


“ The author drew me more and more toward 
him, as much indeed by his moral and humane 
character as by his far-seeing mind. I gradually 
learned what I possessed in the writings of the 
man whom I had previously known only as the 
expounder of apparently strange views in rela- 
tion to the Rent of Land; or, as I may truly say, 
I had known him only by name. I thought it but 
reasonable, then, to make myself master of the 
subject before laying my opinions before you. 
What really had to be done was nothing less than 
to exchange the well-nigh Ptolemean point of 
view of science for the Copernican. What the 
heliocentric point of view is to astronomers, what 
the improved theories in regard to space and time 
are to metaphysicians, that the new axiom of the 
course of development in the cultivation of the 
soil is to the students of Social Science. 

“I can to-day, with a good conscience, and 
without a fear that I shall ever be forced to recall 
my judgment, declare that that Carey, the men- 
tion of whom was once so strange to you, is not 
only the annihilator of a goodly portion of the 
fancies hitherto held, but also the founder of a 
positive and harmonized system of Social Science, 
a system fruitful in every direction. The reform of 
traditional political economy, which he has not 
only poian but completed, is of so vast a nature 
that I almost hesitate to call it solely a reform. 
We have, in fact, to do with an entirely original 
creation. The work of Carey is to me as an oasis 
in the desert of every-day monotony.” “ Carcy’s 
Umwälzung der Volkswirthschaftslehre und Social- 
wissenschaft; von Eugen Dubring, Docent der 
Philosophie und Nationaldekonomie an der Ber- 
liner Universitat. Munich, 1865. 

% Mr. Carey is unquestionably the greatest 
American economist, one who would occupy a 
distinguished place in any of the states of Eu- 
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rope. An economist first, he is also a 
philosopher and a naturalist. ° °* His 
‘Principles of Social Science’ is one of those 
books whose careful study is rewarded by the 
largest profit.” — Mort, Les Idées du Temps Pré- 
sent, Paris, 1864. 

“ To any student of Carey’s works I can prom- 
ise the most elevating hours of intellectual en- 
joyment, followed by the richest harvest ; and to 
the economist and the statesman, a powerful in- 
centive to further investigation.“ W MTR, Intro- 
duction to Die Grundlagen der Socialwissenschaft. 

„The services of Carey have been immense. 
* > © He bas disproved the fatal necessity of 
poverty and crime, those pretended companions 
of civilization, destructive as they are of econom- 
ical harmony. — Box OR, Harmony of Economical 
Relations according to the System of Carey. St. 
Petersburg, 1860. 

„The tranelator of the German edition of Ca- 
rey’s Principles of Social Bcienoe’ (Munich, 1864) 
writes to the author, under date of Munich, Deo. 
18, 1864, as follows: ‘Since my last letter I sent 
you a number of tbe “ Grensboten,” containing 
a very able article from Dr. Drang, Professor at 
Berlin, a friend of mine. This gentleman has 
written also an essay about your Social Science, 
which is already in the hands of Mr. Robsold, and 
will be printed in a few weeks. * The 
sale of the German edition is going on rapidly, 
and the publisher calculates that all the copies 
will be sold before the end of next year. The 
work is quoted in almost every article that trea‘s 
of economical questions, and even the opponents 
feel obliged to take notice of it, which they 
hitherto avoided. In general the German edition 
may be called a complete success of your ideas. 
For your kind permission to translate the new 
condensed edition of your work, I thank you very 
much, and hope that 7 can soon begin with that 
work.’ ” 

We could extend these expressions of approval, 
but this is praise enough, and we feel a personal 
interest in the fact that the author of the new 
philosophy is an American, and that the views are 
taking root in the Old World. When the people 
shall become thoroughly indoctrinated with this 
philosophy, they will place themselves on a 
higher plane than they have occupied, by which 
to grow into a more complete manhood. 

We conclude our sketch by quoting Mr. Carey’s 
favorite motto, as follows: 

The universe is a harmonious whole, the soul 
of which is God. Himself the perfection of har- 
mony, He has impressed upon every soul, as 
His image, its own especial harmony. Numbers, 


figures, the stars, all nature indeed, harmonize 
wit the mysteries of religion.” —KEPLER. 


[We give the titles of some of Mr. Carey’s works 
in another part of this JourNaL.] 


— o ea 


Tee OLDEST Repusiic on Earta.—The Ameri- 
can Quarterly Revien contains a letter from G. W. 
Irving, Esq., giving a sketch of bis visit to San 
Marino, a small republic in Italy, between the 
Appenines, the Po, and the Adriatic. The terri- 
tory of this state is only forty miles in circumfer- 
ence, and its population about 7.000. The repub- 
lic was founded more than 1,400 years ago, on 
moral principles, industry, and equity, and has 
preserved its liberty and independence amid all 
the wars and discords which have raged around 
it Bonaparte respected it, and sent an embassy 
to express his sentiments of friendship and fra- 
ternity. It is governed by a captain regent, 
chosen every six months by the representatives 
of the people (sixty-six in number), who were 
chosen every six months by the people. The 
taxes are light, the farm-houses are neat, the 
fields well cultivated, and on all sides are seen 
comfort and plenty, the happy effect of morality, 
simplicity, and frugality. 
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HERBERT SPENCER. 
HIS LIFE, CHARACTER, AND WORKS. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


INTELLECT and imagination are the prominent 
features of this character, and the bases of these 
were in great measure inherited. There is more 
philosophical intellectuality here than meta- 
physical. The indications are clear that this 
brain has received the highest culture and an 
uousual degree of discipline. We should pro- 
nounce it a well-formed head in all respects, but 
more especially is it conspicuous in the intel- 
lectual region, which is truly massive, almost 
ponderous. It is not so large in the upper central 
organs. Veneration and Spirituality, though not 
small, are leas conspicuous than Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, and Firmness, which are large. 
The perceptive faculties are full, but the reflectives 
greatly preponderate. The head is long and bigh 
rather than broad, and there is a general sym- 
metry, fullness, and evenness throughout, which 
is unusual. In repose, the features wear a calm 
and genial expression, but when awakened by 
discussion they are full of character and mobility. 
There is more of the Yes than of the No in this 
countenance; more kindness and affection than 
selfishness or waywardness. If not spiritual- 
minded, the tendency of this organization is not 
downward, nor can it be called a perverted nature. 
If not a saint, he is certainly not a sinner from 
choice, nor would the world be very bad if 
peopled by persons organized like Mr. Spencer. 
There would be no theft, robbery, murder, or 
other high crimes; but there would be peace, 
sympathy, and good-will toward all; and the 
world agreeing with our subject, and viewing the 
whole through his philosophic spectacles and 
coming to the same conclusions, would be in har- 
mony and concord ; otherwise there would be no 
end to the scientific hair-splitting, or to the in- 
vestigations into the why and the wherefore of 
the knowable“ and the “unknowable.” With 
the peculiar philosophy of this gentleman we 
have nothing to do at present; our task consists 
in simply describing the physical and mental 
organization, and to illustrate this more clearly 
to the reader we submit the above portrait, which 
is as near to life as our wood engraver can make it. 

Such minds as Mr. Spencer’s are seldom appre- 
ciated during life, but impress themselves npon 
the pages of history and are handed down to 
posterity. It is in the distant future that Herbert 

- Spencer will be most known and best appreciated. 
His place will be filled by no other man—he is 
one among the millions; and though human, and 
therefore fallible, may be said to have as broad 
an intellectual reach, to possess as genuine sym- 
pathies with his fellow-men, and to be endowed 
with as clear and strong an utterance as can be 
found among living men. His, indeed, are 
“ thoughts that live and words that burn.“ 

His constitution is not the most robust. Viewed 
as to health, he has no vitality to waste or to 
spare; still, if he live very temperately, he may 
live long. His danger lies in the direction of an 
over-worked nervous system, to guard against 
which he should subsist upon plain and simple 
food, exercising vigorously in the open air, sleep- 


POBTRAIT OF HERBERT SPENCER. 


ing plentifully, and taking frequent recreation. 
We compile from various sources the following 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer is a native of Derby, Eng., 
where he was born in 1820, and where his father 
and mother still live. In childhood, his health 
was 80 delicate that bis parents had but little 
hope of raising bim; but his father, who had paid 
much attention to physical education, brought 
him up as far as possible in the open air, and 
sought by judicious exercise to strengthen hbis 
muscles and invigorate his constitution. In this 
he was not unsuccessful. Being himself a teacher 
by profession, he kept his son from school and 
attended to his education chiefly himself. 

A correspondent of the Independent, who knew 
the family in England several years ago, and who 
derived from Mr. Spencer's father several par- 
ticulars of his mode of conducting his son’s edu- 
cation, remarks that his method was to begin with 
the explanation of the properties of external 
objects. He never gave him books to study till 
he had clearly imparted to him the principles of 
the subject he was about to take up. Every care 
was taken to teach him accurately, so that there 
should be no labor lost in unlearning errors. 

“Mr. Spencer early showed a marked aptitude 
for mechanics and mathematics ; and his father, 
feeling that a literary career was out of the ques- 
tion, turned his studies mainly in the direction of 
civil engineering, by which he proposed to secure 
for him a life of out-door activity and useful em- 
ployment without imperiling his health. This 
was quite in consonance with bis inclinations ; 
and having finished his education with his uncle, 
Mr. Spencer, then seventeen years of age, com- 
menced life as a civil engineer. He engaged first 
under Mr. Charles Fox, a gentleman who had 
been a pupil of hia father’s, and who some years 
since became widely known as the builder of the 
Great Exhibition Building of 1850. 

„After some eight years spent in the profession, 
Mr. Spencer abandoned it, chiefly in consequence 
of the excessive competition caused by the large 
numbers who flocked into it. During this period, 
however, he published various papers in the 
Civil Engineers’ and Architects’ Journal. His first 
productions in general literature were in the 
shape of a series of letters on the Proper Sphere 
of Government, published in the Non-Conformist 
newspaper in 1842. These were some time after- 
ward reprinted as a pamphlet. The attention 
which they drew was a chief cause of the subse- 


quent adoption of literature as an occupation ; a 
step which was taken after the reaction from the 
railway mania of 1845 had led to an extreme de- 
pression in the engineering world. 

„From 1848 to 1852 Mr. Spencer held an en- 
gagement on the Economist newspaper, then under 
the editorship of the proprietor, Mr. James Wilson, 
M.P. It was during this period of connection 
with the Economist that ‘ Social Statics’ was 
written and publisbed. It was favorably received, 
and shortly after led to an invitation to contribute 
to the Westminster Review. This connection 
became established ; and other such opportunities 
offering, Mr. Spencer was led to relinquish bis 
connection with the Economist and devote him- 
self to the writing of articles for the Quarterly 
Reviews.” 

“Social Statics” was first published in 1850. 
In 1855 he issued his profoundly original work 
entitled Principles of Psychology,” and in 1863 
„Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical.” 

„In 1860 Mr. Spencer began the issue, by sub- 
scription, of a system of philosophy ef a very 
comprehensive character, and designed to occupy 
several years in ita accomplishment. The aim of 
this work is to bring the vast resources of modern 
science to bear upon the construction of a com- 
plete philosophical scheme that shall embrace 
the great departments of Life, of Mind, and of 
Society. The plan involves five divisions. It 
begins with an inquiry into First Principles, or 
the establishment of those universal laws which 
control all phenomena, and therefore underlie all 
branches of investigation. Thia part develops 
the author's method, and Jays down the principles 
to be employed as guides and tests in the suc- 
ceeding works. Next comes the Principles of 
Biology,’ or an exposition of the general laws and 
scheme of life; to be followed by the Prinoiples 
of Psychology,’ or the science of mind in its 
broadest aspects. These works in logical erder 
prepare for the consideration of the ‘ Principles 
of Sociology,’ or the natural laws of society ; and 
lastly, the truths furnished by the comprehensive 
study of man in his bodily, mental, and social 
relations will be used to throw light upon the 
final inquiry into the ‘Principles of Morality,’ or 
the true laws of the regulation of buman conduct.” 


MR. SPENCER’S WORKS. 


Some of Mr. Spencer’s works have already 
been noticed in these columns. Several others 
are now before us, and this seems to be a suitable 
opportunity to speak of them. Anything like a 
critical examination of the author’s system of 
philosophy, however, does not enter into our 
present purpose. That would require time and 
space not now at our command; so we will con- 
fine ourselves mainly to giving the reader an idea 
of the aim and scope of the books under notice, 
reserving criticism for another occasion. 

I. SocraL Stratics.*—Mr. Spencer tells us in bis 
preface to the American edition of tbis work, 
lately issued, that he does not wish it to be taken 
as a literal expression of his present views—that 
the general theory which it enunciates has 
undergone further development and some modifi- 
cation since it was written; so that, though he 
adheres to the leading principles set forth, he is 
not prepared to abide by all the detailed applica- 
tions of thtm. Having made this statement in 
justice to the author, we will look into his book. 
A cotemporary characterizes it as an extremely 
readable work, though closely logical in form. 
It is strictly what its title imports—an inquiry into 
the conditions of human happiness and a develop- 


$ “Social Statics; or, the Conditions Essential to 
Human Happiness Specified ann the First of them Do- 
veloped.” y Herbert Spencer, with a notice of the 
Author and a Steel Portrait. 12mo. 528 pages. D. 
Appleton & Oo. $2 
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ment of the most fundamental one, which is, that 
every man have liberty to do all he wills, provided 
he infringe not the equal liberty of any other man. 
The author derives this fundamental Jaw of human 
happiness from the perfection of man’s creative 
source, and it is completely impossible to evade 
his conclusions, save by denying his premises. 
In fact, the profound religiousness of this move- 
ment is what constitutes its strength and utterly 
shuts the mouth of opposition. 

Social Statice” is a bold and successful attempt 
to apply the rigorous methods of science to the 
treatment of social problems, and thereby to work 
out the ethics of our social relations. Assuming 
the object of living to be the happiness of the 
individual, it seeks to ascertain the laws by which 
that happiness may be secured. This the author 
finds to be “the perfect law of liberty”—the 
freedom of every man to do all that he wills, pro- 
vided he infringe not the equal freedom of every 
other man. 

He considers the rights of personal liberty, the 
right to the use of the earth, the rights of property, 
the rights of women, of children, political rights; 
the rights of property in ideas and character; the 
constitution and duty of the state; commerce, 
education, religious establishment, sanitary super- 
vision, and various kindred subjects. 

In the treatment of these subjects he claims to 
hold inexorably by his first principles; but he 
reaches some conclusions which few of his 
readers will be prepared to accept at the first 
view, but which no one sbould shrink from if 
logical and correct, of which each must judge for 
himself. 

We bave room for only a couple of extracts : 


NATURE OF EVIL. 


All evil results from the non-adaptation of 
constitution to conditions. This is true of every- 
thing that lives. Does a shrub dwindle in poor 
soil, or become sickly when deprived of light, or 
die outright if removed to a cold climate? it is 
because the harmony between its organization 
and its circumstances has been destroyed. Those 
expcriences of the farm-yard and the menagerie 
which show that pain, disease, and death are en- 
tailed upon animals by certain kinds of treatment, 
may all be generalized under the same law. 
Every suffering incident to the human body, from 
a headache up to a fatal illaess—from a burn or 
a sprain to accidental loss of life, is similarly 
traceable to the having placed that body in a 
situation for which its powers did not fit it Nor 
is the expression confined in its application to 
physical evil; it comprehends moral evil also. 
Is the kind-hearted man distressed hy the sight 
of misery? is the bachelor unhappy because his 
means will not permit him to marry? does the 
mother mourn over her lost child? does the emi- 
grant lament leaving his father-land ? are some 
made uncomfortable by having to pass their lives 
in distasteful occupations, and others from having 
ie S tion at all? the explanation is still the 

o matter what the special nature of the 
evil, it is invariably referable to the one generic 
cause—want of congruity between the faculties 
and their spheres of action. 


TENDENOY OF EVIL TO DISAPPEAR. 


Equally true is it that evil perpetually tends 
to disappear. In virtue of an essential principle 
of life, this non-adaptation of an organism to ite 
conditions is ever being rectified, and modifica- 
tion of one or both continues till the adaptation 
is complete. Whatever vitality, from 
the elementary cell up to man himself, inclusive, 
obeys this law. We see it illustrated in the ac- 
climatization of plants, in the altered habits of 


domesticated animals, in the varying character- 
istics of our own race Accustomed to the brief 
arctic summer. the Siberian herbs and shrubs 
spring up. flower, and ripen their seeds in the 
space of a few weeks. If exposed to the rigor of 
northern winters, animals of the temperate zone 
get thicker coats and become white. The grey- 
hound, which, when first transported to the high 
plateaus of the Andes, fails in the chase from 
want of breath, acquires, in the course of genera- 
tions, a more efficient pair of lungs. Cattle, 
which in their wild state give milk but for short 
periods, now give it almost continuously. Am- 
bling is a pace not natural to the horse; yet there 
are American breeds that now take to it without 
training. 

Man exhibits just the same adaptability. He 
alters in color according to temperature lives 
here upon rice, and there upon whale-oil—gets 
larger digestive organs if he habitually eats in- 
nutritious food—acquires the power of long fast- 
ing if his mode of life is irregular, and loses it 
when the supply of food is certain—becomes fleet 
and agile in the wilderness and inert in the city— 
attains acute vision, hearing, and scent when his 
habits of life call for them, and gets these senses 
blunted when they are less needful. That such 
changes arc toward fitness for surrounding cir- 
cumstances, no one can question. 


The author throughout takes a hopeful view of 
human nature and human destiny. His doctrines 
are those of continued progress and elevation. 

II. Epucarrox. We have noticed and quoted 
this work in previous numbers, and need now 
merely say that it treats the various phases of 
education with a discrimination and comprehen- 
siveness not hitherto attained by any writer on 
the subject. We here have the fundamental 
principles which underlie all culture clearly ex- 
plained, illustrated, and applied. In this country, 
where education is intended to be universal, and 
is so large an element of state policy, but where 
there ia so little that can claim to be systematic 
in our practice, and so many conflicting methods, 
this book must be of immense value if widely 
read. We need but to find the true philosophy 
of our mental and physical organization to make 
all our educational efforts tend to one end, and 
that the true one, the normal development of 
the whole man. Phrenologists have long taught 
this truth, and their teachings have not been in 
vain. Here is a new teacher who has reached 
similar positions, in the main, by another road. 
Let him, too, have a hearing. The work consists 
of four parts. I. What Knowledge is most 
Worth; II. Intellectual Education; III. Moral 
Education ; IV. Physical Education. 

III. Potrrics anp Morais.t — Several of the 
essays contained in this volume possess a special 
interest in this country and at the present time, 
when our political system is convulsed to its 
center and we are passing into a partially new 
order of things. The nature of our political in- 
stitutions implies, and their success demands of 
us, an acquaintance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of civil government; we have therefore a 
vital interest in any correct exposition of these 
principles. It is by their light alone that we can 
hope to mold our institutions into complete har- 
mony and consistency. Mr. Spencer has made 


è “ Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Poget ened By 
Herbert Spencer. New Tork: D. Appleton Co. 1864. 
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+ „ Essays: Moral, Political, and Esthetio.” a 
om Spencer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1 
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them the subjects of profound study, and we 
have here the result ia the essays on Over- 
legislation; Representative Government ;’’ 
“State Tampering with Money and Banks ;"’ 
The Morals of Trade, etc. The other essays 
if less important are equally interesting, especially 
tt Personal Beauty; Grucefulness; and The 
Philosophy of Style.“ 

IV. First PRINOIP IIS.“ — This is the first of 
a series of works intended to embrace a complete 
system of philosophy. It is divided into two 
parts. 


Part I. Tur UN KNOwABIE.—Carrying a step 
further the doctrine put into shape by Hamilton 
and Mansel; pointing out the various directions 
in which Science leads to the same conclusions: 
and showing that in this united belief in an 
Absolute that transcends not only human knowl- 
edge but human conception, lies the only possible 
recunciliation of Science and Religion. 

Part II. Laws os THe Kxowasre.—aA statement 
of the ultimate principles discernible throughout 
all manifestations of the Abgolute—those highest 
generalizations now being disclosed by Science 
which are severally true, not of one class of phe- 
nomena, but of all classes of phenomena, and 
which are thus the keys to all classes of phe- 
nomena. 


The way in which the author settles the 
hitherto irrepressible conflict between Science 
and Religion may be inferred from the following 
extracts : 

UNIVERSALITY OF THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. 


On both sides of this great controversy, then, 
truth must exist. An unbiased consideration of 
ita general aspects forces us to conclude that 
Religion, everywhere present as a weft running 
through the warp of human history, expresses 
some eternal fact; while it is almost a truism to 
say of Science that it is an organized mass of 
facts, ever growing, and ever being more com- 
pletely purified from errors. And if both have 
bases in the reality of things, then between them 
there must be a fundamental harmony. It is an 
incredible hypothesis that there are two orders 
of truth, in absolute and everlasting opposition. 
Only on some Manichean theory, which among 
ourselves no one dares openly avow however 
much his. beliefs may be tainted by it, is such a 
supposition even conceivable. That Religion is 
divine and Science diabolical, is a proposition 
which, though implied in many a clerical decla- 
mation, not the most vehement fanatic can bring 
himself distinctly to assert. And whoever does 
not assert this, must admit that under their seem- 
ing antagonism lies hidden an entire agreement. 


RELIGION AND SOIENCE RECONCILED. 


Each side, therefore, has to recognize the 
cluims of the other as standing for truths that 
are not to be ignored. He who contemplates the 
universe from the religious point of view, must 
learn to see that this which we call Science is one 
constituent of the great whole; and as such 
ought to be regarded with a sentiment like that 
which the remainder excites. While he who 
contemplates the universe from the scientific 
point of view, must learn to see that this which 
we call Religion is similarly a constituent of the 
great whole; and,being such, must be treated as 
a subject of science with no more prejudice than 
any other reality. It behooves each party to strive 
to understand the other, with the conviction that 
the other has something worthy to be under- 
stood; and with the conviction that when mutu- 
ally recognized this something will be the basis 
of a complete reconciliation. 


The next work of the series is ‘‘ Principles of 
Biology, to be followed in due time by Prin- 
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ciples of Psychology,’’ ‘‘ Principles of Sociology,’’ 
and ‘‘ Principles of Morality.’’ 

It is not necessary for us to bespeak a hearing 
for this new system of philosophy. It is sure to 
get that whether we recommend it or not. It 
will be studied, discussed, advocated. and op- 
posed, and in the end, whatever may be the fate 
of Mr. Spencer’s views, we may be sure that the 
cause of truth will be promoted, and that what- 
ever may be thought of his theories, the world 
will be compelled to admit that he is a noble- 
souled man who has devoted his life to the ad- 
vancement of what he believes to be truth. He 
will not have so devoted himself in vain. 


— e 
TEMPERAMENT VS. THE ORGANS. 


Ir is very mysterious to me,” a correspondent 
writes, “ that a peculiar temperament or training 
has the effect of abolishing, as it were, the par- 
ticular characteristics of the large development of 
either of the several organs. Do you not teach 
that the brain is the organ of the mind? How, 
then, can it be possible for a person organized 
with a certain make-up of brain to exhibit other 
than its exact manifestation, each organ produc- 
ing, as a cause, its proper effect?” 

The foregoing questions are based on truth 
and error in about equal degrees. A dull tem- 
perament will neutralize the effect of a large 
brain, or render a large brain dull and weak, 
while a keen, active, wiry temperament will so 
inspire a brain of moderate size, that it will, in 
practical power, far surpass the large one with a 
coarse, dull temperament. Persons reem to for- 
get, though we iterate and reiterate, that tempera- 
ment, constitution, and quality are as much a part 
of nature or of Phrenology as an exponent of 
nature, as is size of either brain or muscle. When 
persons receive a chart, they should always look 
und see how the temperament is marked. If it be 
low, dull, and sluggish, a corresponding allow- 
ance should be made when considering the size 
of the organs. On the subject of training, we re- 
mark that an adequately trained power is doubled 
in force by means of training, sometimes quad- 
rupled even. A horse may be exceedingly strong 
in muscle, but not being trained to draw, does not 
know how to use his power, and it practically 
amounts to but little. A man may have good 
natural arithmetical talent, and yet be obliged 
to count on his fingers, and take a moat cir- 
cuitous route to reach results. Another, with 
training and education, will be able to shorten 
the process, and seem to possess fifty times 
the power that the first does without culture. 
This is particularly true in reference to speak- 
ing. Let a man bave a good grammatical edu- 
cation and fair talking talent, and have also con- 
siderable training in the department of speak- 
ing or talking, and how vast the difference in the 
conversational capacity between him and a man 
equally endowed who has never seen a book on 
grammar and knows little of cultivated society, 
and has had no practice in consecutive speaking. 
One is the scholar and gentleman, the other the 
boor and numbhead. In regard to the necessity 
of the brain exhibiting its manifestations, we must 
remember that man is a rational being, not a 
beast. The lower animals have a fixed organiza- 
tion, and are governed by instinct, and are leas 
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influenced by circumstances than rational man. 
The lower animals do modify their conduct, to 
some extent, to suit changing circumstances, 
showing tbat they have power to restrain their 
inclinations. Horses when tired, dreading pain, 
will rush ahead to avoid the whip; but rational 
human beings, who have moral sentiment and 
reason, are able to, and often do, curb, restrain, 
check, and subdue the overt, abnormal, and ex- 
cessive action of the lower nature. It is useless 
to argue that they can not do it, when everybody 
knows that they do. Unless a man is more per- 
fectly organized than any body we happen to 
know, he needs improvement, and can in many 
ways reform. One might as well say that because 
a man has tremendous muscular development, he 
must necessarily strike. Among children, the 
gentle and timid, when placed in charge of greater 
weakness, rise to heroism in defense of depend- 
ents. Gentle, slender woman, in defense of her 
babe or honor, will put forth surpassing strength 
and bravery; but let there be a strong arm 
within call, and she will faint and fall, and let 
the strong arm fight the battle for her. 


— —— — 


Tosacco.—Mr. Eprrox: Will you allow me to 
add a few words to your remarks on the relative 
effects of chewing and smoking contained in the 
June number of the JovurnaL? The active prin- 
ciples of tobacco are three in number: First, a 
volatile alkali (nicotia), one of the most subtile of 
all known poisons, and of which good () tobacco 
contains, according to our best authorities, from 
three to eight per cent., from which it will be seen 
that by the time a man has consumed, by either 
chewing or smoking, one hundred pounds of to- 
bacco, he has passed through his mouth from three 
to eight pounds of this deadly poison. Second, 
a volatile oil (nicotianin), probably the odorous 
principle, the proportion of which is much less 
than that of the alkali. Third, an empyreumatic 
oil, developed only by the combustion or destruc- 
tive distillation of the leaf, a single drop of which 
if placed upon the tongue of a cat, will cause 
death in about two minutes, attended by violent 
convulsions. Of these three active ingredients, 
it will be seen that while the chewer is exposed 
to only the first two, the smoker receives more or 
less of the three combined, a portion of which 
may be arrested by the long stem of the Russian 
pipe, the German meerschaum, or the Turkish 
pipe, while the cigars affording no such protec- 
tion, imparts to the smoker tbe full benefit of the 
three ingredients, two of them being classed 
among the most deadly poisons. An intelligent 
reply to your correspondent’s question would be, 
that while chewing may be regarded as one of the 
most filthy and disgusting of all personal habits, 
theory, founded upon science, would teach us 
that smoking is far more injurious, inasmuch as 
the smoker is exposed to a deadly poison devel- 


oped only by burning the tobacco; and that the 
cigar, though it may be considered the most gen- 
teel, is, for reasons above stated, the most injuri- 
ous form of smoking, especially to those who 
swallow the saliva, as many do. Your corre- 


apondon will do well to follow your advice, which 
should he do successfully, he will deserve the 
credit of exercising more decision of character 
and self-denial than is shown by a majority of the 
the human family. E. H. J., M.D. 


— 
—— 
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Mokk AnOUr Bo OG. MR. Eprror: The article 
in your June number about boiling I think is a 
good illustration of the superficialness of the 
generality of so-called scientific investigation, 
the unreliableness of discoveries thus made, and 
of the gullibility of blind belief; for both expe- 
rience and reason testify to the erroneousness of 
the position taken. 

We venture to say that there is not a good 
cook in the civilized world whose experience has 
not proved that potatoes may be cooked much 
better and quicker in fast than in slow boiling 
water. 

The said article admits that heat may accumu- 
late in proportion to pressure, and does not 
pressure in all cases equal the amount of resist- 
ance overcome? 

Ia it not a recognized law of mechanics that 
resistance is in the ratio of quantity and velocity, 
with friction added, and therefore that pres- 
sure is increased by and in the ratio of velocity? 
And is it not evident that more magnetism (im- 
properly called heat) passes through fast than 
slow boiling water? hence the greater velocity 
and pressure. 

Knowing these things, we confidently aseert 


that magnetism will accumulate in boiling water - 


in the ratio of its depth and velocity, and we also 
assert that the heat is a phenomenon that accom- 
panies friction, and that in all cases its tensity is 
in the ratio of friction. 

It is by this friction that the starch globules of 
the potato are reduced, and the more violent the 
friction the better the work is done. R 


Weather Wispom.—A correspondent, who 
takes exception to some remarks of ours, on the 
moon and the weather, in a late namber, gives 
his own reasons for believing that the moon has 
an influence on the weather, as follows: 


„Every body in nature attracts every other 
body, according to philosophy, or according to 
the laws of gravitation. The moon is, I think, 
generally allowed to be one great cause of tides 
and currents in the ocean, owing to its powers of 
attraction. Water is a fluid, and air is a fluid of 
a much lighter description and therefore more 
easily acted upon. Now if the moon by her at- 
traction can produce tides and currents in the 
ocean, can she not also produce tides and cur- 
rents in the air, only to a greater extent, and 
thereby, as a thing of course, affect the weather, 
although it may not be the occasion of one half 
he changes in the weather which are ascribed to 
t. 


i | 

If the moon influence the weather by means of 
its attraction, as it is supposed to do the tides of 
the ocean, it would seem that there should, in 
spite of all disturbing causes, be a degree of reg- 
ularity and uniformity in the phenomena observ- 
ed which would enable us to foretell the state of 


the atmosphere, etc., long in advance, which no o 


one seems able to do at present. Our correspond- 
ent mag be right, however, and we are willing 
to be convinced of our error if we have fallen 
into one. 

„War's the difference between sixty minutes 
and one of my sisters? Give it up, do you? 
Why’s, one’s an hour, and the other's our Ann “ 


For every vice or virtue a man exhibits, he 
generally geis credit or discredit for a whole 
brood. 
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Communications. 


THE MODERN ESSENES. 
CELIBACY FROM A SHAKER STANDPOINT. 


[A Query in a late number of the JouRNAIL. in 
reference to celibacy and the natural laws, and 
our reply thereto, have called out a somewhat ex- 
tended statement of the views of that singular 
but interesting and much respected body of peo- 
ple generally known as Shakers. The writer, a 
member of that community, is a lady of culture 
and refinement as well as of active benevolence 
and sincere religious convictions, and we cheer- 
fully lay the essential portions of her communi- 
cation before our readers, regretting that want of 
space compels us to omit her excellent introduc- 
tory remarks. “ Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good.””—Ep. A. P. J.] 

The traveler is occasionally surprised by a 
sight which to him is new and striking, but sel- 
dom one which attracts his attention by its quaint- 
ness 80 much as does a village of those singular 
people, the Shakers. The simple, unpretending 
buildings, the plain and primitive dress of the 
citizens, and the air of quiet and order which per- 
vades the whole, strike him in this day of elabo- 
rate adornment as something peculiar. On the 
busy street or in the crowded car you meet the 
Shaker. The man by his side ia hastening on to 
his business, intent on procuring the means of 
sustenance for himself and family ; another is feed- 
ing bis ambition io politics, and another his be- 
nevolence. Ali these and many more seem to be 
following their ruling love, and we can see that 
they have something to call out their energies 
and make them active participators in this world’s 
drama. But the man in the drab hat, for what 
purpose is he in the business world? He can 
take no part in the political movements, for he 
says Christ's gospel teaches him that His follow- 
ers “are not of the world, even as He was not of 
the world,” and while it does not allow them to 
fight, it teaches to overcome evil with good.“ 
None of those ties which impel his neighbor on 
to activity and toil are for him, and home caa be 
to him scarce more than a name. Like his Mas- 
ter, whom he professes to follow, bis mother and 
brethren are those who do the will of bis Father 
in heaven.” Like Him he supports none of the 
natural and selfish relationships of earth. The 
impulses and passions of his nature are held in 
check and overcome by the mandate of his Mas- 
ter, to take up his cross and follow Him.” A 
follower, according to Webster, is “one who 
comes after another in the same course.” And 
as nothing tends more to develop the course of 
one’s life than marriage, with all the ties conse- 
quent upon it, the Shaker considers this a marked 
feature in the life of Christ for his imitation ; and 
as nothing can be more crossing to the affections 
of his nature, he considers this self-denial empbat- 
ically the cross of which Jesus so often makes 
mention, and which occasioned him incomparably 
more hours of agony tban any literal crucifixion. 

Tempted like as we, His tender sympathetic 
love-nature never yielded to the dictation of the 
indwelling God without conflict, stern and heart- 
rending, as his forty days and nights’ temptation 


in the wilderness is proof. Yet without sin! The 
God triumphed over the man, the spiritual over 
the natural, the mind and soul over the humanity, 
and the pattern was set. But what need of such 
a pattern? Adam and Eve, created in the image 
of God, had fallen from a high natural plane by 
listening to natural enticements, and instead of 
perfecting the nature created a little lower than 
the angels, and rising on an ascending plane 
toward the Godlike, the plan was reversed, and 
sensuality filled the land, until, in the language of 
the prophet, “ The land vomiteth out its inhabit- 
ants.” 

When the time came for a more spiritual dis- 
pensation, they were so slow of heart to believe, 
that when He offered them the unacceptable life 
of the cross, they turned from him in disgust and 
accused him of being an enemy of the country 
and a disturber of the peace. 

The Saviour’s beatitude, Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God,” finds fulfillment 
with the Shaker, for he sees the manifestation of 
God, or goodness in his people, and he feels a cer- 
tainty of happiness in the society of God and the 
good, such as few religionists seem to possess. 

To bim the term resurrection implies a rising 
or elevation from natural, earthly, and carnal into 
spiritual, heavenly, and refined states ; a work of 
the spirit which not only induces purity of thought 
and action, but calls for a pure receptacie for the 
spirit. “Know ye not that ye are temples of 
God, and the spirit of God dwelleth in you? If 
any man defile the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy ; for the temple of God is holy, which 
temple are ye.” 


Purity of beart and purity of life is with Him 
the talismanic charm to undo the gates of bliss. 
With the white robe of purity,” he is confident 
‘- he will stand with the Lamb on Mount Zion and 
with those who are not defiled.” 

Therefore no recluse in his cell can be more 
rigid in his self-denial in this respect, for by so 
doing he ‘lays the axe at the root of the tree,” 
and in killing that, feels that the limbs and 
branches, or the minor evils, will die of course, as 
the Apostle said, Whence come wars and fight- 
ings? come they not hence of your lusts which 
war in your members?” But, unlike the recluse, 
the Shaker can hold the most elevated relation- 
ships toward woman. In her more advanced 
stages of age or of goodness he looks to her as a 
kind and tender mother, and in more equal years 
as a near and dear sister, toward whom his kind 
and brotherly sympathies may extend “ without 
partialities and without hypocrisies.“ The par- 
ticipation of woman in matters of government, 
both spiritual and temporal, is a matter long since 
settled by tbe Shaker as the order of Heaven and 
the prerogative of woman as “help meet for 
man.” ‘The man is not without the woman, nor 
the woman without the man, in the Lord.“ With 
the Shaker, therefore, woman is neither an object 
of idolatry, nor of chivalrous devotion, nor yet 
of sensual or selfish love. She is the companion, 
the assistant, the cheerer. No longer the Eve, 
she is the Mary or the Dorcas to the followers of 
the second or spiritual Adam, full of charity and 
good works in the household of faith. While the 
journals of the day teem with accounts of mur- 


ders, outrages, and cruelties inflicted by husbands 
and wives, the Shaker woman in the security of 
her peaceful bome blesses God for ita quiet from 
the lawless and ungoverned passions which rend 
and agonize so many of their sisters in the outer 
world, who still continue to follow the course of 
the first mother, and are “of the earth, earthy.” 
Many of them know by experience that while no 
relationships can be so near as those which grow 
out of marriage, still none can be so agonizing in 
their misdirected or ill-assorted realization, that 
nothing can so transform the image of God into 
the brute, and debase all holy and generous im- 
pulses as the unbridled rein to the passions which 
marriage should elevate and refine. 

United interest and community of goods are 
carried out by them as by no other sect ; indeed, 
they seem to have vitalized and reduced to prac- 
tice many of the gospel precepts of Christian love 
and charity. They live, they believe, the angelic 
life. The loves of their nature, not cramped as 
many suppose, because not exhausted on ties of 
flesh-and-blood interest, become widened and dif- 
fused to embrace in the bonds of love “all the 
household of faith,” and all the motherless and 
needy ones who crave the charity that is kind 
from their hands. Dedicated to good, their life 
is not only angelic in its purity and abnegation of 
self, but filled with use, for industry is not only 
morality with them, but religion indispensable, 
and promotive of thought and spirituality. When, 
therefore, the early morn finds them in labers 
abundant, cheerfully performing toils and duties 
not for self alone, or those who would be dearer 
to the natural heart than life, who can say that 
such life is not heroic, and that the ancient mother 
who counseled her son to return to her on his 
bier rather than conquered and his country dis- 
honored, is her superior in the brave or the good ? 
Such life is a continual sacrifice, not of sons, but 
of the nature which would make them theirs ; a 
sacrifice not to country alone, however noble that 
may seem, not to any earthly mandate, but a 
cheerful, continual, and hearty response to the 
voice of illuminated conscience or God within 
them They have no time to spend in idle gossip, 


“and their religion teaches them that if they have 


aught to say of another, it should be in praise of 
virtues, and not of failings. The matter of dress 
causes her no study nor anxiety, for the fashion 
is all prescribed, and that it be neat and clean is 
her whole concern. She can be no exclusive nor 
aristocrat, for ber gospel reads, Tbat they all 
may be one,” etc. ; and thus “ the mountains” of 
exaltation “sink” and the valleys rise in the 
Shaker life. 


One can covet nothing better nor more indul- 
gent for himself, as that is not consistent with 
“loving othera as himself.” He might love to 
travel and see, to study and investigate the laws 
of nature and of science, but the finances of that 
church which spreads one table for rich and poor, 
which shelters and clothes ita sick and disabled, 
can not afford this luxury for all its members, and 
therefore he denies himself and employs his hands 
in useful occupation, or acts the part of the good 
Samaritan in ministering to the wants of the poor 
and needy. 


Believing with the whole soul that the great i 
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problem of the elevation of the race from sin and 
misery can only be solved in the way of self-de- 
nial, they willingly yield themselves as among 
“ the firat-fruits” of the new and perfecting dis- 
pensation. The ultimatum would reconcile to 
crosses, trials, and afflictions, but the present 
peace is more than sufficient to counterbalance 
the denials, and they “join in the dances of them 
that make merry.” 

“The angel of thé Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him,” and they feel that the oalm 
and quiet of that city whose walls are salvation 
and whose gates are praise, and where “ boli- 
ness to the Lord” is the motto, is something to 
be felt and prized and loved. 

The ingenious writer who has defined the polar- 
ities of the spiritual horizon, would not fail to find 
among this little-known people the firm, unflinch- 
ing stability to faith and principles founded on 
revelation, which he denominates the East; the 
progressive and growing West, which sees no 
limit for truth and goodness short of the All-Per- 
fect ; the spiritual and mystic North, with its 
silent, brooding prayer; ita visions and songs 
given in the night season ; its complete organiza- 
tion for every ministration, trust, and care; its 
worship, so truly worsbip that the faculties of soul, 
body, and spirit are all engaged in performing it. 
The love and union and charity which holds and 
harmonizes all, and brings them into the near re- 
lation of brother and sister—the church in which 
all these elements combine, must have something 
of God and truth in it, though small and despised. 
Their nearest prototypes, the Essenes, being the 
ouly sect which escaped the censure of Jesus, let 
those who accept His life and teaching as their 
standard beware of condemning those whose moet 
marked peculiarities arise from what some might 
consider a too strenuous and literal following of 
that pattern, and bear in mind that truth is just 
as really truth when evolved in a Shaker commu- 
nity as in a popular church. And if we have 
pictured them too charitably, or colored them too 
highly to suit the prejudices of those who say, 
„Can any good thing come out of Nazareth!“ let 
us remember that it must be some lofty and in- 
spiring motive which has compelled so many 
„from the East, West, Nortb, and South to come 
and sit down ina kingdom” which presents as 
unlovely attractions as Bayard Taylor, Harriet 
Martineau, and a host of other lookers-on, have 
discovered, and let our words of truthful praise 
be thrown into the opposite scale to help adjust 
the balance which has dipped too heavily down 
to manifest either justice or truth. 
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Lieut anD GrowTs.—Light is just as essential 
to a child as to a plant. When the latter is kept in 
the dark, it soon loses its shape, flavor, and color 
becomes etiolated or blanched, slender, and 
weak. Deprivation of light has a similar effect 
on the human frame, and is naturally more mark- 
ed and more disastrous in childhood than in ma- 
turity. Light evidently aids the development of 
the different parts of the body, and the occasional 
exposure of its whole surface to the action of the 
solar ray is very favorable to its regular confor- 
mation.—Jacques. 


CO-WORKERS IN CREATION. 


Tus evident design of creation is utility, asso- 
ciated with the happiness of sentient beings with 
whom there is every grade of participation, from 
man down to the polyp, afid even to the one call- 
ed monad, of which, by the appliance of modern 
science, we can take cognizance. 

Through untold countless ages of the earth’s 
history, stores have been accumulating, by grad- 
ual growth and deposition of animal, vegetable, 
and mineral deposits, of which our own age, as 
the most marked period of human iatellectual 
development, is, particularly, reaping the fruits ; 
and, retrospectively, as age has succeeded age, 
through immense periods of time, each successive 
generation of living creatures have been, more or 
less, benefited by these gradual introductions 
from accumulations suited to their advancing 
complex types of improved animal organization. 

The adaptation of nature to improved types of 
animal organization, in its gradual progress to 
existing characteristics, bas everywhere develop- 
ed less antagonism in natural forces, and thus 
prepared a larger area suited for animal enjoy- 
ment, and higher and more varied forms of veg- 
etation, with its multiplied fruits and flowers, in 
keeping with such increased requirements. 

The animal co-workers in creation are particu- 
larly manifested by the labors of some of its low- 
est types, the polyp, whose industry, while seek- 
ing food from the waters, through countless ages 
of geologic history, have accumulated the vast 
stores of our valuable mountain limestone, which, 
under the subsequent influence of heat and press- 
ure, presents us with all its varied characteristics. 
This same indefatigable zoophyte has also reared 
the foundations of innumerable islands, from the 
depths of the ocean, which are now the areas of 
a great variety of the most useful and beautiful 
of vegetable forms; the coveted abodes of larga 
families and varied types of interesting fauna, 
and the blessed homes of myriads of human be- 
ings, whose civilization, refinements, and comforts 
have largely depended upon the navigable access 
of these zoopbyte-reared islands to the prompt- 
ings of mercantile gains. 

These almost miraculously produced islands, 
considering the tiny creatures who have alone 
constructed them, bave been preserved against 
the surrounding destructive billows, by the far- 
seeing Intelligence which formed the habits of the 
little polyp, in building up broad barriers, or 
sea-walls, of limestone zoophyte homes, leaving 
only one, and sometimes two, approaehes to in- 
closed waters, designed as safety harbors, land- 
locked and smooth as lakes, against the boister- 
ous ocean, which beats incessantly and harm- 
lessly upon the outer barriers. 

Insects, too, whose industrial promptings, in 
search of food make them the unconscious co- 
workers in the beneficent design of creation, as 
the instruments and main dependence for fructi- 
fying a large class of plants, for whose perpetua- 
tion, and their valued fruits, flowers, dyes, and 
medicinal qualities, we are indebted to these 
hamble insects. 

Birds, also, as co-workers in the useful and or- 
namental adaptability of an all-wise creation, by 


carrying seeds of various plants, and scattering 
them broadcast in varied localities and climes, 
and by a wise provision in their animal economy, 
many such seeds, so transported, alone vegetate 
by first passing through the softening process of 
their digestive organs, which none other than bu- 
man skill or appliance can accomplish. 

It is now discovered that we are indebted for 
our valuable bog-iron ore to the secretions of mi- 
croscopic animalcule, as another link in the co- 
working productions of nature, by which ani- 
mals are made to subserve the mighty ends and 
designs of perfecting a world. 

And what shall we say of the co-working and 
intelligently directed labor which man con- 
tributes to increase the useful and ornamental 
adaptability of the materials of a world in 
which, though the supreme tenant, he is, never- 
theless, largely indebted to the labors of many 
more humble co-tenants? Man, by intercourse 
with his fellows. and observation of the mirncles 
of creation, educates himself, civilizing and refin- 
ing his perceptiona and tastes, by which the wil- 
derness of unsubdued nature is made the homes 
of countless industrial and happy vopulations, 
while the face of nature, in broad domains, is 
beautified, and by the appliance of human art. 
the fruits and flowers have been so changed and 
improved, that their original types are scarce 
recognizable, and by tillage and drainage the 
face of nature is made redundant with suste- 
nance for man and animals, thus reclaiming him- 
self from the precarious predatory babita of his 
normal nature, and at the same time improving 
the physical condition of his dwelling-plare. 
The breeds of animals, too, by his sagacity in se- 
lections, have been so far improved in various 
qualities, strength, swiftness, endurance, beauty, 
and usefulness, that their original stocks have 
been lost sight of. His inventions have brougbt 
to bis use, from the varied beneficent stores of 
creation, countless advantages to himself and do- 
mestic animals, while the refining adaptability 
of a bounteous creation, guided by various iu- 
tellectual endowments, has brought to his aid ap- 
pliances for swift and safe intercourse with every 
part of the world, and his ingenuity has invented 
means of correspondence, and refined and per- 
fected language, ideas, and aspirations, until the 
refined man of to-day is scarce to be recognized 
as of the same family with various aboriginal 
tribes, or of the same types with the normal spe- 
cimens of the flint and stone implement era. 
Thus is man made a co-worker in creation for his 
own advancement, and those dependent upon 
bim, as well as in subduing nature to softer feat- . 
ures of usefulness and beauty, which the experi- 
ence of this life but prepares him, also, to be a 
useful co-worker, in the designs of creation, in 


that other progressive life to which we aspire. and 
are thus fitted to inherit. Cuas. E. TOWNSEND. 


Loousr Varer, Quuens Co., N. Y. 
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TRHRRR Kinps.—There are three kinds of men in 
the world: the Wills, the Wont’s, and the Cant’s. 
The former effect everything. The others oppose 


everything. “I Will” builds our railroads and 
steamboats ; “I Won't“ is obstinate, don’t believe 
in experiments and nonsense; while “I Can't“ 
grows weeds for wheat, and ends his days in 


poverty. 
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“ip I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, Jet him proclaim war with maukind— 
neither to give ner to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron bands of the law; tf he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the courre | take 
myself” — De Foe. 
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HEADS, GOOD AND BAD. 


How is it that we so often find men 
with good heads and bad characters? 
and bad heads with good characters? 
Here, for instance, is the full-grown son 
of a good man—a clergyman—with a 
fine head and a splendid education. He 
was known to be one of the most dis- 
obedient, wayward, and worldly young 
men in town. He was atruant, and now 
drinks, gambles, keeps “fast” company, 
affiliates with the low and the bad. His 
father is a most strict and exemplary 
man, and his mother a most worthy wom- 
an and a rigid Christian. His brothers 
and sisters are among the most beloved 
and respected. This one is the only 
de black sheep in the flock,” yet he is a 
handsome fellow,” trim, well-made, with 
fine features and a good head. 

Here, on the other hand, is another 
head, less developed or favorably shaped. 
It is neither large nor good-looking ; only 
moderate in intellect, average in energy, 
and nothing to boast of in anything— 
save Conscientiousness, which secures 
for him, notwithstanding the plainness 
of his exterior and the modesty of his 
bearing, the unqualified respect of all 
who know him. IIe is educated, but is 
not brilliant; is sensible, but not pro- 
found, and at first interview is anything 
but prepossessing. 

Here, then, are the two heads, as dif- 
ferent to a casual observer as can well 
be; and the one with a good head has a 
confessedly bad character, and the one 
with an indifferent head has a good 
character. 

What has Phrenology to say in refer- 
ence to such cases? IIow do you rec- 
oncile these apparent contradictions ? 

In the first place, we do not admit, 
without qualification, that the first is a 


good head. In its general form it may 
be so, we admit, and a casual observer 
may be able to distinguish no marked 
excess or deficiency; but the practiced 
eye and hand of the experienced and 
careful phrenological examiner will de- 
tect the loose screw—will find evidence 
of an inherited or early induced proclivity 
to evil, which has made its sign on the 
cranium and in the countenance. A 
watch, perfect in every part except a 
single cog of its smallest wheel, can not 
be called a good watch till the defect be 
remedied. 

So of the other head. It is not un- 
qualifiedly bad. The objector admits 
this in conceding an honesty of purpose 
(Conscientiousness), which helps to re- 
strain from the evil course to which 
other faculties might incline their pos- 
sessor to pursue. 

But waiving this demurrer, we would 
say, in the second place, that the one 
with an apparently good head inherited 
it, and has sadly perverted his faculties 
by wrong living, bad associations, and 
the rejection of moral and religious influ- 
ences. Ile is, in all respects, a natural 
man, not only unconverted, but sadly 
corrupted. 

All the tendencies of his mind seem to 
be downward, in the direction of the 
appetites and the passions, and every 
step, every change only makes his condi- 
tion worse. Phrenology in its narrowest 
sense—as taking cognizance of the form 
of the cranium merely—is not able to 
take these perverted conditions fully into 
the account, and it describes him accord- 
ing to his normal conditions, stating 
what nature has done for him as to size 
of brain and combination of organs— 
what parts are fully developed—what 
deficient; but calling Physiology and 
Physiognomy to its aid, it may show 
that in time, in accordance with the 
laws of growth and change, the head, as 
well as the face and the body, takes on 
a shape corresponding with the real 
character, though the former is less 
rapidly modified than the latter. A 
good life will—in time—make a good 
head. 

Summing up, it would say, Nature 
dealt liberally with you in giving you a 
good head with great natural capabilities, 
and it now remains for you to say how 
you will use them. If permitted to lie 
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dormant, they will be like marble in the 


quarry, out of sight and of no practical 


use to society. If perverted, or used in 
a wrong direction, you will be capable 
of greater wiekedness, according to your 
capacity. 

The apparent mystery of good men's 
wild sons finds explanation in the teach- 
ings of Physiology and Phrenology. 

Ist. Congenitally. Good men some- 
times have many strong passions which, 
by religious and moral principle, they 
keep in check. It is not unusual for 
them to devote weeks to severe study 
and moral effort, and then for a time to 
relax the higher life and relapse into 3 
state of animalism, and the unlucky son 
who may chance to receive the stamp of 
his being at this time, will get the moral 
and intellectual development by a kind 


of passive inheritance, and the animal 


and passional in an intensified form. 

2d. Educationally. A good man hav- 
ing a brilliant, restless, well-organized 
son, perhaps a little inclined to mischief, 
and largely inclined to fun, as his father 
is conscious of having been before him, 
the father, moved by an active and 
jealous religious regard for the son’s 
welfare, takes early and vigorous meas- 
ures to prevent him from going astray. 
He holds a stiff rein on him, watches 
him with a vigilant eye, is almost severe 
in his government, all his faults noted, 
and his efforts for good not always suf- 
ficiently cherished and commended. The 
training is well intended, but a little too 
rigorous, and the spirited boy rebels 
under it and is lost. Tis talent accele- 
rates his fall, and his natural moral sense 
becomes an accusing witness to madden 
him—as the harlot’s remembered virtue 
and former happiness but serve to drive 
her still deeper in dissipation to drown 
her recollections of a happiness squan- 
dered. A stiff-headed, spirited, restive 
horse may be made obedient and service- 
able, not by a loose rein, for with that 
he would run away—not with a hard 
intolerant rein, for under that he rears, 
and flounders, and balks; but with a 
rein stiff enough to prevent running 
away, and, at the same time, not so rigid 
and hard as to anger and discourage 
the animal. It takes a wise man to 
drive and train a good but high-toned 
horse; it takes a wiser one to guide, 
restrain, and regulate a bright, earnest, 
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spirited boy. God bless the parent who 
has the task, and bless and reward the 
one who with faith, patience, self-denial, 
and self-government does the duty well. 

Phrenology would further say, If you 
—with a good head—come under relig- 
ious influences, you will become a power 
for good in the world. You are so organ- 
ized that you can do either—go up or go 
down in the path of virtue or in that of 
vice. You can do right or you can do 
wrong, you can be good, in a general 
sense, or you can be bad—all now de- 
pends on yourself. 

“Tt was not foreordained that you 
should be saint or sinner. It was left 
for you to choose for yourself what 
course you would pursue. You are a 
free moral agent, with tendencies per- 
haps equally strong to vice and to vir- 
tue, to.the spiritual and to the material. 
Choose ye.” 

But the young man, we will suppose, 
listened not to the warnings of the “ still 
small voice,” nor to the admonitions of 
father or mother, nor to his own native 
intellect; but scoffing at morals and 
religion, he willfully or heedlessly push- 
ed headlong into the vortex of the pas- 
sions, which led him down, down, down 
to a condition worse than death. Here 
he is a vagabond and an outcast, feeding 
on husks; when met by those who knew 
him, surprise, regrets, and mortification 
are expressed that this splendid young 
man,” with a good head and prospects 
so encouraging, should have thus fallen 
and come to naught but vice, crime, and 
pauperism. 

Now, how was it with the one who 
had an indifferent, yea, by nature, a bad 
head, if you please ? 

We answer: God favors those who 
do the best they can. A good man of 
moderate capacity is more acceptable to 
Him than a great intellect with a wicked 
heart. A temperate man is ten times 
more useful, happy, and prosperous than 
an intemperate man. The man with the 
bad head had even greater temptations 
and stronger besetting sins to overcome 
than the one with the good head; but 
he overcame them. He was even less 
inclined to a religious life; but by 
a constant endeavour, a never-ceasing 
prayer, and by the blessing of God he 
came into the light, experienced a change 
of heart, and lived a new life. His head 
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continued to improve from the day of 
his birth, and his countenance became, 
if not handsome, truly heautiful. 

Here, then, is the answer to the ques- 
tion, Why do men with good heads 
sometimes have bad characters, and 


those with bad heads have good charac- 


ters ? 

But is it not evident to the reader 
that the one with a good head pos- 
sessed far more natural ability than the 
other? and could he not have risen 
higher and accomplished more in any 
sphere of usefulness than the one with a 
less favorable organization? Is not the 
man with ten talents more capable and 
responsible than the one with five talents? 
Will not men be judged according to 
their talents, and the use they make of 
them? Can any one who promises or 
keeps his talents unused be justified ? 

„It is not all of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die,’’ 
and there will be a day of reckoning 
when each must answer to his own con- 
science and before the bar of God, 
giving an account for the deeds done 
here in the body. 

Young man of moderate intellect, he 
not envious of those with larger brains ; 
but seek to make the best use of those 
you have, and render your services ac- 
ceptable to God; and you, young man 
with a good head, consider your ac- 
countability; how many there are less 
gifted whom you can benefit! Ask for 
Divine light by which to guide your 
course, and you may become a more 
profitable servant in the Master’s service. 
Seek to know and to do His will, and 
you will thus grow in grace; bless your 
fellow-men ; lay up treasures in heaven, 
and leave the world the better for 
having lived in it. 

— . — 

Quick anp Stow Mivns.— What are the dif- 
ferent indications which show one to be quick 
and active in mind, comprehending readily the 
import of blind, ambiguous statements, and one 
that is strong, naturally slow and obtuse in his 


manifestations, and never able to grasp an idea 
without a great deal of thought and reflection!“ 


The first has thin skin, fine hair, sharp 
features, a restless eye, large perceptives, large 
Comparison, and a prominent mental tempera- 
ment. The second has a motive or bilious 
temperament; his head is generally large in 
the upper part of the forehead, and broad all 
the way on the upper side-head. The reflectives 
are large, the perceptives relatively moderate. 
This one reaches results by consulting principles, 
the other by a kind of sharp intuition, by a bird’s- 


eye view of all there is to a subject. The mind 
of one sweeps a subject as a breeze does a field of 
grass, touching every blade of it; the other is 
like the plow that turns it over furrow by 
furrow until the whole field is plowed. 


— —— 
OUR POOR RELATIONS. 


THE possession of great wealth begets in many 
a feeling of pride, vanity, oatentation, and love 
of display ; in others, exclusiveness, and desire 
to enjoy property alone, and admit us four and 
no more to the selfish circle; while still another 
class are never more happy than when distribut- 
ing the good gifts with which they have been 
blessed. These manifestations depend on the 
degree of culture and the peculiarities of disposi- 
tion of the different parties. The first class, 
which is the most numerous, will be found to 
have small heads and smaller minds; the second, 
have broad heads in the base, without enlight- 
ened intellects or deep sympathies; the third 
class are cultivated, high-minded, generous, and 
liberal. The first class ‘‘cut’’ their poor relations 
and ‘‘ape’’ aristocracy ; the second, hug or hide 
their lucre, and become mean, miserly, and 
miserable ; while the third class grow in grace, 
usefulness, and happiness. The first class have 
but a brief. period allowed them in which to 
exhibit their ‘‘shoddy’’ gains; they fulfill the 
old adage, ‘‘a fool and his money is soon parted. 
The second class become sordid—which is the 
worst state in which men can live—and their 
wealth becomes only a care and a curse; but 
that class which believes in “giving while liv- 
ing,” seek the worthy poor and aid them. They 
build free libraries, school-houses, and churches. 
Are there poor children to be fed, clothed, and 
educated? these benefactors find them out and 
open the way of improvement by which they 
may ultimately help themselves. Are there earn- 
est spirits seeking spheres of usefulness? these 
good Samaritans give not only kind advice but 
„ material aid, and the young aspirant is sent 
on his way rejoicing. ö 

How often it happens that a single brother of 
a large family becomes so fortunate that he is 
enabled to place all the members on a higher 
plane! Where a benevolent son or brother ac- 
quires a fortune by an interest in a mine or a 
well, he immediately shares his good fortune 
with his equally meritorious but less fortunate 
brothers, and thus an entire family is placed 
beyond want, and in a situation to contribute 
largely to the good of the entire community. 

Poor relations sometimes bring their poverty 
upon themselves by their own bad management, 
improvidence, or dissipation. Starting out to- 
gether in life, two brothers with equal oppor- 
tunities may attain very different results. One 
forms habits of industry and economy, the other 
the reverse ; perhaps the only difference or diver- 
gence between them on the road to wealth or 
poverty lies in the fact, that the one smokes 
tobacco and the other does not. Smoking usually 
precedes and begets drinking; drinking begets 
idleness and extravagance ; idleness begcts vice 
and crime, with all the evils which follow in the 
train. The other brother pursues a strictly tem- 
perate course, and is clean, methodical, and at- 
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tentive to his work ; his health is good, his memory 
is clear and quick, his judgment sound, his energy 
is unflagging, and he becomes elevated in society, 
moves in the best circles, because he is manly, 
and becomes a leader among loaders. Everything 
he touches succeeds, and there scems to be a 
Providence attending all his undertakings. At 
the start, he had no better body or brain than 
his brother, but his mode of living has tended to 
improve his entire organization, and now when 
the one who dissipated is coarse, flabby, and low, 
the temperate one is retined and high-toned in 
quality and in character. 

Does the reader not see in this why the one 
succeeds and the other fails? why the one becomes 
the respected head of a family, and the other de- 
pendent upon charity? To us, it is as clear as 
any problem in mathematics. 

The Lord helps those who try to help them- 
selves, but he will not put food in any idler's 
mouth, nor can a dissipated man hope perma- 
nently to prosper. The more fortunate may do all 
they will for these poor leaky vessels, but they 
will never prosper nor be satisfied ; still it may 
be the duty of those who are able tu save from 
the poor-house, or from a worse condition, the 
families of their unfortunate relatives ; each must 
judge for himself, but in judging let all remember 
that the property which they call their own is 
only permitted them to use; they can not take 
it with them when they go hence, and he is the 
wisest who so appropriates his means that it will 
do the most good and contribute the most to the 
happiness of his family and his fellow-men. Let 
him act on the principle of ‘ giving while 
living,” and he will have the happy satisfaction 
of secing the results of his good deeds ; while if 
he leave his property in the hands of quarreling 
attorneys, it would be scattered to the winds, or 
come into the possession of those who have no 
moral right to it. 

Reader, have you a near and dear relative in 
straitened circumstances? and has he by in- 
temperance fallen so low that you dare not trust 
him with money? you may still look after the 
happiness of his children; you may feed, clothe, 
and educate them, and thus become a real bene- 
factor. We would, however, admonish those 
who have rich relatives, not to depend too much 
on them for assistance, when it is possible to help 
themselves. ‘‘ Waiting for dead men’s shoes’’ is 
poor policy, and an independent spirit would 
much rather go to work and earn his own shoes 
than remain in uncertainty. Americans are not, 


like Europeans, paupers from birth and from 


neccasity, and but comparatively few of them 
become such from any cause except intemperance. 

Let the more fortunate look after their ‘‘ poor 
relations,” and at least put them in the way to 
help themselves. 


—— irs MM 


A GRAMMATICAL PLAY UPON THE WORD THAT. 
Now that is a word which may often be joined, 
For that that may be doubled ts clear to the mind; 
And that that that is right is as plain to the view 
As that that that that we use ls rightly used too; 
And that that that that that line has, is right— 

In accordance with grammar, is plain in our sight. 


In the above lines the word that“ is used in 
accordance with the rules of grammar. 
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DEATH OF MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Mrs. LIDIA Hontiey Sicourney, the author 
and poet, died at Hartford, Conn., June 10, 1865, 
at the age of 74.* 

She was born at Norwich, Conn., September I, 
1791, and at the age of nineteen commenced her 
career as the teacher of a school for young ladies 
in her native town. She afterward removed to 
Hartford and opened a school there, where, in 
1819, she was married to Mr. Charles Sigourney, 
with whom she lived happily till his death in 
1854. She was a prolific writer, both of proso 
and verse, and has published in all nearly fifty 
volumes. Asa writer she was much more popular 
with the past than with the present generation. 
One of her most widely read volumes was Pleas- 
ant Memories of Pleasant Lands, her account of 
a journey to Europe in 1840. Her poems, which 
are very numerous, are generally lyrical in their 
character and religious or serious in their subjects 
and tone. One child survives her—the wife of 
Rev. Francis T. Russell, of Geneva, N. Y. 

Mrs. Sigourney was above the medium size, 
and neither thin nor plump, though she grew 
somewhat more stout in her latter years. Her 
complexion was fair, and her temperament such 
as to make her genial, sympathetic, and affection- 
ate. Probably no more thoroughly benevolent 
woman ever lived. To make others happy was 
her greatest pleasure and one of her chief em- 
ployments, and her very large circle of personal 
friends and of beneficiaries in Hartford were con- 
stantly receiving from her tokens of kindness or 
actual succor, as the case might be. Her poetry 
was of a sweet and thoughtful kind, and always 
redolent of her peculiar kind-heartedness as well 
as of the purest morality and religious feeling. 
She has often been called the Hemans of America. 
Her large perceptive organs gave her a quickness 
of observation and readiness for facts and the 
works of Nature, and her large Language, as 
seen in the great fullness of the eye, qualified her 
to impart her ideas with ease and richness of ex- 


* Our portrait, just engraved for our use by a lady, ie 
copied from a picture taken some years ago, and repre- 
sents Mrs. Sigourney much younger than when she died. 
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pression. Her moral and religious organs, situ- 
ated in the tophead, were amply expanded, giving 
to all her life and writings a savor of the good, 
the elevated, and the pure. Her Firmness, Ap- 
probativeness, and Cautiousness were large, giving 
her steadfastness, prudence, and the desire to 
please, and her social organs being large, rendered 
her eminently sociable, domestic, and affectionate. 


— <> 
IS WAR EVER JUSTIFIABLE? 


Mr. WeLis— Dear Sir: I am a regular reader 
of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and 
would not willingly be without it. I think the 
$2 invested in it one of my most profitable ven- 
tures. 

But (alack-a-day that there should be buts or 
ifs in our commendations) there is one thiug that 
I think you are not consistent in, and that is, the 
support of this or any other war. 

o you believe tbat war tends to bring out any 
good qualities in man? or in nations? for nations 
are nothiog more than individuals in the aggre- 
gate, and affected in the same way. 

With all deferenve, allow me to say tbat you 
are a watchman on the tower; and Phrenology, 
agreeing with the teachings of Christ, you ought 
to denounce all war, and more particularly the 
one which has caused so much suffering and de- 
vastation of property. 

Your views on this subject would, I have no 
doubt, interest many of your readers. 

Yours truly, Lewis Cary. 


The editor of the A. P. J. is an advocate of 
peace. To secure it he would fight valiantly for 
it. Heregards war for anything less than liberty 
or national existence an incomparable evil. But 
he regards a state of slavery worse than war, a 
just cause for war, and believes that so long as 
men are held in bondage, that there will be war. 
He even believes that L. C. would resort to vio- 
lence, and make war on a small scale, rather than 
lose his property, wear the shackles, submit to the 
lash, or be sold on the block. If be would not, 
he possesses a spirit of submission not common to 
free-born Americans. 

The editor of the A. P. J. lives in a wicked 
world, surrounded by bad, ambitious men, who 
would not only destroy a good government, but 
who would take away the liberty of men, place 
them under task-masters, usurp authority, and 
defy the world. He is fully aware that civil gov- 
ernments are respected only as they are backed 
up by the guns. He believes in the right—and 
the duty—of self-defense. He was once a non- 
resistant, but frankly acknowledges that he has 
changed his views in this respect, and thereby 
corrected his errors. He believes, most decided- 
ly, in force; Ist, in the force of reason; 2d, in 
the force of moral suasion; 3d, in the force of 
good example; 4th, in the force of public opin- 
ion; Sch, in the force of justice. Failing to se- 
cure obedience to law and good government by 
these, he believes in applying physical force in 
the support of the right and in putting down the 
wrong. It is the privilege of the people to make 
such rules, regulations, and laws as shall secure 
to each the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness ; to frame such a government as the 
majority shall approve ; and then the right to de- 
fend it against foes from without or within, from 
above or below. Nor will he consent to the con- 
tinuance of slavery and sin anywhere. He will 
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udvocate the use of mild measures where they 
will serve the purpose, and severe measures 
where the mild ones fail. He looks at man as he 
is, possessing qualities which make him compar- 
able to Satan, and a fit subject for his abode— 
away down below ; but also being made a subject 
of grace, fit for paradise, and a home with God 
among the angels in heaven.. 

When men come under the reign of the good 
spirit, when they take Christ for their example, 
they will not enslave men, tar and feather abo- 
litionists, overthrow a righteous goveroment, 
buro merchantmen at sea, starve prisoners, nor 
assassinate good men. Nor will the editor of the 
A. P. J. ask his countrymen to take up arms and 
fizht for fun. But when any man violates all the 
Christian precepts, and by his wickedness puts 
himself without the pale of even the civil law, 
when he fires on our flag, and levies war on our 
government, we do not put away our Christian 
principles, but meet, restrain, and subdue him, 
And we doit, not through malice and revenge, but 
in the love and fear of God. It is in this spirit we 
would pray, work, and fight. 

When the disobedient child desists from wrong- 
doing, and submits to the rightful authority of 
his just, kind, and magnanimous father, he will 
be forgiven, and there the matter ends. But 80 
long as the boy shows temper, refuses to submit, 
and insists on breaking up a happy household, he 
must be restrained by all the means within reach. 
One or the other must be master of the house, as 
God is master of all. 

Would you, Mr L. C., tamely submit to the am- 
bitious and slavish schemes of the most haughty, 
selfish. ambitious, and domineering set of men the 
world ever knew? Would you remain passive and 
indifferent when chains were being forged anew 
for the limbs of four millions of people? Would 
you, a born free-man, crouch at the beak of the 
bully? Or would you, with faith in God, justice, 
mercy, and all your hopes for happiness in one 
hand, and a trusty weapon in the other, go forth 
in defense of the right? The editor of the A. P. J. 
is not belligerent ; he is not even quarrelsome ; 
but he believes in God, in justice, and in liberty, 
for all of which he will live, labor, fight, and die. 


— <> oo §— 


Wortp-Makine.—No subject furnishes a better 
field for the theorist than cosmogony. World- 
making is an easy thing—on paper. Theo- 
ries abound. We have in type an article on 
The Immediate Polar Regions, in which the 
writer contends, with some show of plausibility 
at least, that this globe is a tubular ball, the 
vast ‘‘ bore’’ of which runs through the center 
from pole to pole, swallows the arctic and ant- 
arctic waters, and keeps clear from ice the open 
polar seas. While this article was in the hands 
of the compositor, we received a pamphlet from 
John Merrill, of New Hampshire, in which a still 


- more magnificent theory of a hollow globe is ad- 


A 


vanced. We will try to give both our corre- 
spondent, B. F. F”: and the New Hampshire 
philosopher (who writes like a man of sense), a 
hearing in our next number. 


A suRE way to have everything we want is to 


f want nothing we can’t get. 


PORTRAIT OF NATHANIEL MABSH. 


NATHANIEL MARSH. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tue likeness from which the following infer- 
ences are drawn, indicates a character of great 
singleness of purpose. He had concentration of 
thought and feeling; he had also a peculiar 
moral earnestness, which, combined with this 
directness of purpose, led him to make tbe busi- 
ness of the hour the all-absorbing feature of his 
character. If he desired to win a person to his 
views, his directness and sincerity opened the 
way, by convincing and magnetizing the person 
he sought to influence. In intellect he was more 
intuitive than logical. He had only to get a 
general view of the facta, and the inference was 


made up with a quickness which sometimes led 


him to doubt the soundness of these, his very 
best, judgments. This trait he inherited from his 
mother. Another of his traits was accuracy, 
method, system. He had also excellent mechan- 
ical abilities, and was a first-class critic of nearly 
all kinds of work and business that involved 
mechanical principles and practical common 
senge. 

He was rather remarkable for his urbanity, for 


the peculiar gentleness and persuasiveness over- ` 


lying his energy, thoroughness, and earnestness. 
He was a natural driver, but not a boisterous 
man ; disposed to have everything done heartily 
and at the proper time, he never spared his own 
strength and energy, but set an example which 
inspired others to effort. He had the power to 
express himself with clearness, but not with 
great copiousness. One plain statement of a 
subject was made to suffice; he never repeated 
himself. He had economy, mercantile sagacity, 
with prudence and strong friendship ; was prized 
and respected by his associates, and feared by 


tricky, dishonest men. He had ambition to be 
respected, and a good degree of dignity, whereby 
he could hold his position and influence others. 
He had respect for other people’s opinions, 
and rarely controverted anything by abrupt or 
dogmatical means. In his own affairs he took 
responsibilities readily ; in regard to other peo- 


ple’s affairs he would ask questions instead of ` 


making dogmatic statements, and frequently led 
men into bis way of thinking without an argu- 
ment, but by means of two or three well- adjusted 
interrogatories. He was mirthful, witty, fond of 
a joke, and quick at repartee. Benevolence was 
large, and he was kind, obliging, and warm- 
hearted. He was also affectionate, and capable 
of enjoying the social relations in a high degree. 
As a husband, father, friend, and neighbor, he 
would be all that could be wished. He would 
have done well in the law, as a merchant, as a me- 
chanic, as an engineer, or as a business man. There 
was hardly enough of the robust and vital in his 
nature. His nervous activity and his freedom of 
effort bad a tendency to wear him out prema- 
turely. With such an organization and tem- 
perament, he could not fail to take a leading 
position, and make for himself a reputation, and 
exert a favorable influence in the community. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Marsh was born in Haverhill, Mass., where 
his ancestors resided for several generations. He 


‘was educated at Dartmouth College, Hanover, 


N. H., and studied law in his native State; soon 
after which he removed to New York, and be- 
came one of the assistant editors of the New 
York Express. When John Lorimer Grabcm 
was made the city postmaster, Mr. Marsh became 
his first assistant, in which office he was distin. 
guished for his industry and basiness habits. He 
was afterward made Secretary of the New York 
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and Erie Railroad, and in that position won the 
respect of the directors and stockholders for 
the attention and skill displayed by him in the 
arduous duties of his office. Pe served the road 
during the dark and troublous times of its great- 
est misfortunes, and lived to see the stock rise 
under his superintendence from three and four 
dollars a share to between one hundred and 
thirty and forty dollars. When the Erie Road 
was in ita greatest trouble, he was selected by the 
Supreme Court, with the recommendation of the 
largest stockholders, and with the general ap- 
proval of the business community most interested 
in its success, to be the receiver of the road. 
After two years of a very successful administra- 
tion, during which the payment of interest was 
resumed upon the bonds, all the old debts paid, 
and the stock of the company placed in a condi- 
tion where the payment of dividends was proba- 
ble, Mr. Marsh was elected president of the road, 
and so long as he was able to be at bis post, or 
to have cognizance of its affairs, the management 
was excellent both for the public and the owners 
of the road. 

Mr. Marsh sacrificed his life, we are sorry to 
say, in his zeal and interest for the success of the 
great work in which be was engaged. He la- 
bored for the Erie Road day and night, year in 
and year out, refusing all proper relaxation. In 
the performance of his incessant duties, which he 
discharged with such scrupulous exactness, he 
wore himself out. The machinery of life was so 


worn and so run. that at a little past middle life, 
or at about the age of fifty years, he became al- 
most an old man, and died literally with the 
harness of labor upon his back, and not enough 
of the oil of life left to keep its machinery longer 
in motion. 

The loss of such a man is public as well as 
private. He was a most tried and faithful officer, 
as was proved by over twenty years of experience 
in the Erie office. Whatever work was done by 
him was always well done. All of his fellow-di- 
rectors, all his associates and employés, and all 
who knew him. will deeply deplore his loss. To 
hia family the loss is an irreparable one, as he 
leaves two children by his first wife, who are 
entire orphans, and four by his second wife. He 
died on the 19th of July, 1864. 


——— ——— — 


t PREJUDICE.” -A lady reader writes us, sug- 
gesting that we have been moved by prejudice“ 
to use harsh expressions against Southerners as a 
people. This we do not concede, but claim to en- 
tertain the kindliest feelings toward Christians 
everywhere. If we have rebuked wrong doing 
Southerners— and they are not free from wicked- 
ness — we would do the same toward Northerners. 
No, it is not sectional feeling which prompts us, 
for we have outgrown all narrow State pride,“ 
and regard one no better nor worse for being 
born north or south of Mason and Dixon's line. 
But we, as Americans, can not tolerate that spirit 
of aristocratic exclusiveness which apes European 
customs ; nor can we refrain from naming, with 
the hope of correcting, bad habits. Because 
Southern politicians. as a rule, drink whisky, 
smoke and eat tobacco, it does not follow that all 
Southerners do the same. Our remarks on this 
point referred to the leaders. Wo insist that 
those remarks were correct, and we do belicve 
that the men who thus indulge are in a sadly 
perverted state of body and mind ; that just in 
proportion to this perversion are they rebellious 
toward God and the laws of the land. We are 
not prejudiced. 


PHRENOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION. 


ScaRceLY a day, certainly not a week, passes 
that some person does not inquire of us by letter 
relative to obtaining a more extended knowledge 
of Phrenology, and desiring to know if we will 
teach students, and on what terms. 

To present this subject to phrenological stu- 
dents in a practical way, we remark that no per- 
son should seck oral instruction until he has 
read the leading works on the subject. Persons 
write us and sometimes come to us to be in- 
structed in Phrenology when they have never 
read a volume on tho science, and do not know 
the location, and can not give a correct definition, 
of the different organs of the brain. To take 
such a pupil in Phrenology would be like a boy 
entering college who has not yet learned to read 
in words of two syllables. Having heard some 
lecturer, listened to examinations, and had per- 
haps a personal examination, they fancy that 
by a few easy lessons they can be so instructed 
as to enable them to go forward and lecture ac- 
ceptably and delineate character correctly. They 
would not expect to spend less than two years in 
learning to make a boot, or to shoe a horse, or 
to navigate a ship, but they seem to suppose that 
in two or three weeks, without previous study, 
they may learn Phrenology. We can not prop- 
erly attend to our other duties and have students 
at all times, and must, therefore, if we teach, set 
apart a particular season for that purpose. We 
propose, therefore, to teach a class in theoretical 
and practical PHRENOLOGY, commencing the second 
week in January next: The course of lessons 
will be illustrated by our large collection of 
busts, skulls, and portraits. Critical instruction 
will be given in the examination of heads, and 
an effort will be made to prepare those who at- 
tend, to become teachers and practical phrenolo- 
gists. The expense for this course of twenty les- 
sons will be one hundred dollars for each pupil, 
but we desire no student who shall not bave a 
good general knowledge of Physiology and have 
read some standard work on Anatomy. We 
would especially impress upon students the ne- 
cessity of becoming familiar with the phreno- 
logical bust, which teaches the location of the 
organs, as a map teaches the location of States 
and counties. They should also read the follow- 
ing works: Spurzheim’s Phrenology, The Self- 
Instructor, Memory, Self-Culture, Combe’s Phys- 
iology, Combe’s System of Phrenology, Combe’s 
Lectures on Phrenology, Defense of Phrenology, 
and the Constitution of Man. These are of the 
first importance to the phrenological student. 

We wish to take no students who have not also a 
good English education. Men who can not write 
a respectable letter, spell paseably well, and 
apeak correctly, should first go to school. Phre- 
nology has had enough charlatans and ignorant, 
incompetent practitioners already; and those 
with talent and experience have had to carry 
these dead men and ‘sustain the science in spite 
of their bad influence. Good, honest, intelligent, 
moral men, with a missionary spirit, good com- 
mon sense, and a fair education, we will welcome 
to the field and do what we can to aid them in 
acquiring the proper qualifications to teach, prac- 
tice, and disseminate this noble and useful sci- 


ence. Those who contemplate becoming members 
of this class will please inform us at their earliest 
convenience, as but a limited number can be 
admitted. As to the prospective remuneration, 
we may state that, so far as we know, all com- 
petent lecturers and examiners have found the 
pursuit both pleasant and profitable ; nor do we 
know of any profession in which there ix so 
great a demand for services with so little compe- 
tition. Elderly phrenologists now in the field 
are doing little more than calling attention to the 
subject, and nothing by way of imparting a prac- 
tical knowledge of its application. They must 
soon pass away, and who shall succeed (bem? 
Let young men who are preparing for the minis- 
try, for medicine and surgery, and for the Jaw, 
devote a season to this, and if, on trial, they find 
ita means of greater usefulness than any otber, 
let them follow it. At any rale, it would serve. 
to render them all the more competent, be their 
final choice what it may. Address this Office. 


— eo. 


Lrrerary MARnIAOES.— Is there anything in 
literature as a profcssion antagonistic to the 
happiness of domestic life? It is a common 
remark that a man can not woo a wife and 
literature at the same time ; and Byron, Shelley, 
Mrs. Hemans, and our late Mrs. Farnham are 
often cited in the way of illustration, and their 
biographies seem to bear out the idea. 


The qualities of the mind and of the tem- 
perament adapted to literature, or, perhaps we 
ought to say, such as erop out into literature in 
spite of everything, may have the tendency to 
render the mind of the person crratic, excitable, 
irritable, and difficult to please. Most persons 
of literary celebrity have excessive Ideality or 
Imagination, strong Approbativeness, and gener- 
ally sharp Combativeness. The infelicity of their 
married life arises, not so much because of any 
natural antagonism between the culture of litera- 
ture and domestic happiness, as from the fact 
that the parties do not become properly mated. 
An impassioned youth, precocious in mentality, 
marries; he has clothed his affianced with his 
own ideal of what a woman should be, and when 
experience reveals the fact that she is not what 
he had imagined, his fancy fights with his fate, 
and though he might, if he were to come down 
to sober fact, live with the woman pleasantly, 
yet he is disgusted, disappointed, and makes 
himself and his victim miserable. Sometimes a 


person marrics early, to a good, patient, gentle 
creature, and by pursuing literature, acquiring 
notoriety, and enlarging his capacity, he rises in 
the scale of mind, culture, and position so much 
above that of his gentle domestic wife, that she 
is not then a suitable companion for him. Had 


he waited until he was twenty-five years of age, 


until he had acquired a position and culture, and 
then married some one who had caparity and 
culture adapted to his condition, they might have 
passed through life in mutual pleasure and 
appreciation. The reason, we fancy, why poets, 
novelists, and actors make the world sad and 
ashamed by their domestic troubles is that they 
give voice to their sorrow and bickerings. They 
make an outcry. Their feelings being very 
excitable, they lack the patience to bear what 
others would endure without much trouble It 
is the very nature of literature to talk, and they 
talk out their domestic troubles. Men of cooler 
natures may not always harmonize with their 
consorts, but they keep their difficulties to them- 
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BOWEN MILL 


Tun fading sun sinks slowly down, 
And softly steals the twilight in, 
And slowly moving o’er my brain 
The evening trains of thoughts begin. 


The dusky eve falls silently 
On wood and water, isle and hill, 
And o'er the waves from istant trees 
The shadows creep up Bowen Mill. 


And Bowen Mill throws out its shade 
Along the brown bank, beaten bare, 

Which, stretching o’er the busy street, 
Defines a figure large and square. 


The mill-wheel struggles drippiogiy, 
Without a place to find its poise, 
And brings up to the toiling brain 
Strange thoughts with all its evening noise— 


Strango thoughts of how the heart strives on 
And struggles with the stream of life 
Throughout the day, and never fluds 
An equipolse amid its strife. 


But hurrying on, the life-blood throbs 
Through joy or pain its special thrill, 

As restlessly as turns the wheels 
Within the heart df Bowen MUL 


Yet in the fullness of the night 
An hour will come when all is still, 
When heavy silence watch will keep 
In the deep shades of Bowen Mill. 


And s0 an hour within the night 
Will come to us with silence deep, 

And still the beating of our heart, 
And lay us down to rest and sleep. 


Yet morning will arouse the din 

That drums the alr in Bowen Mill, 
And echoes in the distant wood, 

And haunts the shade of yonder hill. 


And morning will awaken us 

From our repose so deep and sin. age, 
Unto a life we only reach 

By passing through this rest and change. 


Thus dreamy fancies slowly throng 
While eve distills her gloom without, 

And with the insects’ sleepy song 
Clear childish voices float about, 


While softly creeping shadows come 
Scaling the walls with silent skill, 
And through the twillght’s drowsy bum 
Falls the dull noise of Bowen Mill. M. S. L. 
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Patent Office Department. 


The range of mechanical luvention is a true index of human progress. 


LABOn-SAVING Macuinery.—If it is 
“hard work” to mow, to reap, and to pitch hay and grain 
by hand, so it is hard work to wash, wring out clothes, and 
churn by band. Nor is there real necessity for this slavish 
way of doing it. Are there not mowing aod reaping 
machines? Have we not horse, sheep, and dog churns? 
and are there not washers and wringers? We would 
respectfully call the attention of our genZemen readers to 
the advertisement of Messrs. Oakicy & Keating, in this 
JOURNAL, in which they may find described one of the 
most useful and convenient pieces of household machinery 
known to us. It is called The Nonparcil Washing 
Machine.” We speak of its merits knowingly, and not 
merely by hesrsay. Let all kind-hearted husbands pro- 
vide one for the use of their familics. 


To Preserve Ice.—A French paper 
has the following item, which may be useful to those who 
have no refrigerator or safe: 

“ Put the ice on a dish and cover it with a napkin, then 
set the dish upon a featber-bed or pillow, and place 
another bed or pillow on the top of it. In this way you 
may keep a few pounds of ice for a week or more.” 
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Piterary Notices. 


[4% works noticed in THE PHRENOLOGIOCAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed] 


A View AT THE FOUNDATIONS ; OR, 


Frrsr Causes or CHARACTER, as operative before birth 
from hereditary and s iriiual sources. Being a Trea- 
tise on the Organic Structure and Quality of the Hue 
man Soul, as determined by pre-natal conditions in 
the Parentage ond Ancestry, and how far we can direct 
and control them. By Woopsory M. FERNALD. Bos- 
ton: Wm. V. Spencer. 1865. [81.] 


The object of this book is to show the importance of a 
good natural or constitutional character, and the extent of 
our agency in producing it. In other words, to show how 
much human beings are responsible for the kind of chil- 
dren they bring into the world. Much is said by Chris- 
tians, and said truly, about the second birth; this is an 
attempt to show how the first birth is equally under our 
control. A considerable amount has been written of late 
upon this subject, but it has been chiefly on the natural 
plane. The suthor of this treatise does not overlook or 
disparage the natural at all; on the contrary, the book is 
profusely Illustrated by facts from the operations of nature. 
But, differently from the common ran of books of this or- 
der, tbls is an attempt to blend more fully the spiritual 
with the natural, and to look at the whole subject from a 
higher stand-point. The human soul is recognized as an 
organic structure, and the hereditary transmission of 
moral and intellectual qualities from paren:s to children 
forms a prominent part of tae work.. Many facts of such 
transmission are given, and some of a character showing 
how, by design and effort on the part of the parenis, the 
moet beautiful and marked results can be procured in the 
offspring. We commend these facts to universal attention. 
Particular attention is paid to the state of mind of the pa- 
rents at the time of conception and during the whole period 
of gestation. The connection of the natural birth with the 


spiritual is a's> largely illu:trated. The great fact of mar- 
riage, and the rigbt adjustm: nt of human pairs, come in 
for a prominent place in the author’s views of human des- 
tiny; and the possibil:ties and impossibilities of human 
perfectibility, as based upon the laws of hereditary de- 
scent, are here set forth in a forcible and conspicuous 
manner. 


KILPATRICK AND oUR CAVALRY, com- 


prising a Sketch of the Life of General Kilpatrick, with 
an account of the Cavairy Raids, Engagements, and 
Operations under his command, from the beginning of 
the Rebellion to the Surrender of Johnston. By James 
oore, M.D., Surgeon Ninth Pennsylvania Cavalry. 
ith 12 Illustrations from original Designs by Ward. 
New York: for sale by FowIzR anp WELLS. [$1 50.] 


The volume is intended as an historical narrative— 
chiefly of the cavalry battles in which its subject was en- 
gaged; and contains, also, a brief sketch of his previous 
career. The intention of the author is, a plain and unvar- 
nished account of events in which, with ample materials, 
considerable personal knowledge from a service of over 
three yeara, and intimate acquaintance with military 
men, he has studiously endeavored to render ample jus- 
tice to every one, and abide by facts. 


HousEHOL D Pokus, by Henry W. Long- 


fellow. Illustrated. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. 
[50 cents.] 


This is the first volume of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields’ 
new series of Companion Poets for the People,” a moat 
praiseworthy enterprise, intended to answer an almost 
universal demand for cheap literature of a high class. 
The plan of the series is to present the cholcest and most 
deservedly popular poems of the best poets in a tasteful 
and elegant style, and at the same time at a price so low 
as to bring the series within the reach of every household. 
The present volume contains all Mr. Longfellow’s shorter 
poems of a domestic nature, with illustrations by leading 
English artists. The next volume—* Songs for all Sea- 
sons”—will contain the exquisite lyrics and songs which 
are scattered through the pages of Tennyson. Other vol- 
umes will fullow in due time, and the series will form a 
complete popular library of poetry. 


GOLDEN LEAVES FROM THE BRITISH 


Poets, collected by John W. S. Hows. New York: 
Bunce & Huntingdon. 1865. [32 50.] 


Wo know not where to look for a handsomer or a more 
truly and intrinsically excellent volume of poetry than 
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this. Like its companion volume —“ Golden Leaves from 
the American Poets“ it is worthy of its well-chosen title; 
and the elegance of its typography and mechanical cxe- 
cution accords well with the character of its contents. Mr. 
Hows has done his work admirably, and we have here none 
The poems are those which have, 
by long established common consent, become “ house- 
hold words” wherever the English language is spoken. 
Our only regret is there are not more of them. As it is, 
the book is a treasure. As a gift-book, this is one ofthe 
best, combining the useful with the beautiful, and pleasing 
the taste while it elevates the mind and improves tho 
heart. 


Our MARTYR, PRESIDENT, ABRAHAM 


Lrnootn—Voices from the Pulpit of New York and 
Brooklyn; Oration by Hon. Geo. Banero, and Oration 
at the Barial ty Bishop Simpson. New York: Tibbals 
& Whiting. 1:65. [$2] 


There can hardly be a more fitting memento of that 
most eventful day—the 14th of April, 1S65—than is here 
presented in the form of a han:'some volume which every 
fumily may, after reading, lay carefully aside to be left ss 
a legacy to coming generations. The eminent preachers 
and ofators whose eloquent utterances are here given 
were bul the mouthpieces of the people. These sermons 
and orations show what thoughts and feelings stirred the 
national heart when the news of the great murder was 
first received. Let us carefully preserve them for the 
perusal of our children and our children’s children to the 
latest generations. All who can afford it should have the 
book, and carefully proserve it as one of the most precious 
records of the times. 


SPIRITUAL Progress. By J. W. Cum- 
eee LL.D. New York: P. O'Shea. 1865. 
40. 


Dr. Cummings is a most learned and worthy clergyman 
of the Catholic Church in this city, and be has here given 
us a book which Catholic and Protestant alike can read 
with profit. Its object, in the plain, straightforward lan- 
guage of the author’s preface, is “to tell people of com- 
mon intelligence what they are expected to do in order to 
be good Christians ; and how they shall do it, and what 
results will follow.” It is a suggestive book; it will in- 
duce people to think ; wil correct their notions of what 
is right and what is wrong; and encourage and promote 
a religious life, 


Home BALLADS By OUR OWN PoEtTs.— 
New York: Bunce & HuntingJon. 1865. T % centa.] 
This is the first volume of a series under the general 

title of “The Cottage Library.” It is a good werk well 

begun. So much resl poetry—such poetry, too, as anybody 
with a herré can apprectate—can be had nowhere else, so 
far as we know, in so convenient a form, so handsomely got 
up and illustrated, and at so low a price. The collection 
embraces some of the best poems of Bryant, Longfellow, 

Whittier, Lowell, Poe, Holmes, Stoddard, Aldrich, Willis, 

Morris, and Saxe, as well as many equally good verses from 

poets less widely known. Here, with the newer good things 

—poems of the war, and so forth—we have *: The Village 

Blacksmith,“ Maud Mu ler,“ Annabel Lee,” Baby 

Bell,” “ Woodman, Spare that Tree,“ Saturday After- 

noon,” and other old favorites ofthe home circle. We are 

promised other collections of equal merit to f low this. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE Cotp MUTTON: 


a book of Rechauſſés, with many other Approve | Re- 
ceipts for the Kitchen of a Gentleman Of moderato 
means. New York: Bunce & Huntingdon. 1865. 
[80 cents.) 


The main feature of this book, as its title implies, is to 
show how various kinds of food may bo “ done over,” so 
as not to make economy disagreeable to the palate, but 
on the contrary, most pleasant. It can not fail to be use- 
ful to the housekeeper of moderate means, and to such 
we commend it. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN BOSTON ON THE 

„Dar or ABRAHAM LINCOLN, together with the Fu- 


neral Services at Washington. Boston: J. E. Tilton & 
Co. 1865. [$2.] 


The contents of this volume are: first, the funeral 
services in the east room of the Executive Mansion at 
Washington. Every word spoken over the remains of Mr. 
LiIxcolx is recorded in this volume. That m itself is of 
sufficient interest and value to cause every American and 
true lovor of his country to own and preserve the volume 
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dren. Then come the sermons by our principal clergy- 


men, which are simply the thoughts of the people when 
the sad news was received. Intelligence came Saturday 
morning that the President had been murdered. These 
sermons were delivered the next day; and their value to 
coming generations will be, that they oxpress the thought 
and feeling of the people at the time the deed was done. 


New Books. — Among the late issues 
of the press not clsewhere noticed in these pages, we 
may mention the following, all of which may be ordered 
through us, as in various ways aud degrees valuable or 
interesting: 

Tue Pursuit or KNOWLEDGR ux DER Dtrriculrirs. By 
George L. Craik, M. A., Professor of Eogtist Literature in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. A new edition, revised and 
enlarged. Illustrated with fifty-two fine Portraits on steel 
and wood. [82 50.] 


Lives oF THE QuEeNs or ENGLAND FROM THE NORMAN 
Conquest. By Agnes Strickl.nd. A new edition, care- 
fully revised and nugmented. Complete in six volumes, 
With fine portraits on steel. [#15.] (Bobn’s Historical 
Library.) This new and clegant edition of Miss Strick- 
fand’s great histor- ci work has been prepared by the 
authoress with great care, and contains important addi- 
tions from documents, c'c., recently discovered. It is the 
first complet: and authentic edition that has appeared at 
a moderate price, and forms a most desirable acquisition 
for every private library. 


Kxyow THE TRUTH: A Critique on the Hamiltonian 
Theory of Limitation, including some Strictures upon the 
Theories of Rev. H. nry L. Mansel and Mr. Herbert Spen- 
der. By Jes-e H. Jones. [31 5".] 


ANNUAL or ScienriFio Discovery; or, Year-Book of 
Facts in Science and Art for 1865, exhibiting the most 
importan: Discoveries and Improvements, e:c. Edited by 
David A Wells, A. M., M.D., ete. ($1 75.] 


STRn Deoutecn? or, Do You Speak German? A 
Pocket Companion for Beginners who wi-h to acquire the 
Faculty of expressing themselves fluently on Everyday 
Topics in a Short, Easy, and Eyactical Way. With Hints 
on German Pronunciation. Compiled by an Experienced 
Teacher. [50 cents.] 


Downing. Theory and Practice of Landscape Garden- 
ing. By A. J. Downing. New edition. {$6 50.] 


Licuat Lirerature.—Messrs. IIARPER 
AND Baornnn announce a list of recent publications in our 
advertising department, to which we call attention. This 
house is now publishing an immense number of works in 
the several departments of science, history, biography, 
the classics, and general literature. 


Works By Henry C. Carty.—We 
give titles and prices of sevcral works by this distin- 
guished philosopher and scholar. They are— 

Financia. Crises, their Causes and Effects. [25 cents.] 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN Tagir¥s, Compared in a Series 
of Letters addressed to Mons. M. Chevalier. [25 cents.] 


HARMONY OF INTERESTS; Agricultural, Mannfacturing, 
and Commercial. [31 50.] 


LETTERS TO THE PRESIDENT OF TIB UNITED STATES. 
[50 cente] 

ManvaL oF SooraL Borenor. Condensed from Ca- 
roy’s “ Principles of Social Science.” By Kate McKean. 
(82 25.] 

Mrsce.Langzous Works: comprising Harmony of In- 
terests,” Money,“ Letters to the President,” “ French 
and American Tariffs,” and “ Financial Crises,” “ Letters 
to Colfax,” etc. [83 50.] 


Mower: A Lecture before the N. Y. Geographical and 
Statistical Society [25 centa.] 

Past, Present, anD Furune. [$2 50.] 

Prinoiv.es or SOCIAL Sorencs. 8 vols. [$10.] 

Tar Brave Trane, Domxstio anp Forrien; Why it 
Exista, an] How it may be Extingulshed. [$1 50.] 

Lerrrss to tux Hon. ScuurLER Colrax, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, on “ The 
Paner Question,” The Farmer Question,” “The Iron 
Question,” “The Railroed Question,” and “The Cur- 
rency Question.” (75 cents.) 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Le Box Ton.—The July number of 
this best of the Journals of fashion is before us, and seems 
to be the most beautifal one we have seen. Of its merits 
in other respects we will take the word of our “ women 
folks,” who say it is as good as it is pretty. $7 a year. 
Single copies, 75 cents. 

SKANDINAVISK Post utgifves hvarje 
lördag. Pr set dr $3 för ett ar, $1 for 4 manader eller 17 
numror och 6 cent ett exemplar. 

For alla annoncer maste betalning afgifvas innan de 
blifva upptagne. Bref adresseras Skandinavisk Post, 
160 Chatham Square, New York. 


— 
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OndEN 


Questions or GENERAL INTEREST” will be an- 
swered in this department, We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly atated, we will try to respond in the 
“nest number.” Your “ Best Tnouokrs“ solicited. 

AN ORDER FoR Books, JOURNALS, edc., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questione for this depart. 
ment—To CorrEsponpEents—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on sRPARATE blipa. 


Buckir’s “ History or Civiuization.” — What 
is your opinion, from a pbrenological point of view, of 
the theorica respectng man, propounded in Buckle's 
“Tlistory of Civilization?” Aus. lt would require time 


and space not now at our command to go into a critical 
examination of Mr. Buckle’s theories. In the proposi- 
tion, that “ the actions of men, and consequently the 
course of history, like the phenomena of Nature, are gov- 
erned by fixed laws,” which seems to embody the fundu- 
mental principie of Mr. Buckle's philosophy, we sre noth- 
ing inconsistent with the established truths of Phrenology. 
On the contrary, there is perfect harinony between them. 
In elaborating his theory, however, Mr. Buckle has ad- 
vanced opinions which we can not indorse ; and ho fails, 
in some cases, to recognize truths which have, in our 
view, been as clearly established as have any of the facts 
of physiology and psychology. For insiance, we can not 
admit that progress is [merely] one, not of internal 
power, but of external advantage,” or that “the child 
born in a civilized land is not likely, as such, to be supe- 
rior to one born among barbarians.» He does not deny 
the possiblity of the hereditary transmission of qualities, 
but considers the fact unproved. We, on the contrary, 
are accustomed to look upon it as established beyond 
cavil, and can not help thinking that Mr. Buckle falied to 
examine carefully ali the proofs that have been adduced 
on the point. We might enumerate other instances, both 
of agreement and of dissent, but these will suffice for the 
present. We have lately had a fine portrait of Mr. Backle 
engraved, and shall present it to our readers at an carly 
day, with an analysis of his character, and perhaps a re- 
view of his great work. 

Toe Liver.— What are the best. means to stim- 


ulate a sluzgicth liver, and to keep it in a healthy condi- 
tion? Ans. Mechanical means may be applied, such as 


friction over the liver by patting it with the cnds of the 
fingers, by drumming or rapidly spatting with the hands 
all across the region of the liver. This must be done gen- 
tly at first, and increased in force as the patient can ene 
dure it. Oily food and sugar should be avoided; lean 
steak and other meat may be eaten; and fruit of a sub- 
acid character should ba eaten freely, especially with each 
meal in which meat is eaten. To Keep the liver active, eat 
nothing that tends to clog the liver or impede circulation, 
and make free use of fruits and wheat meal bread. 
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Cnance Or Voice. - The voice has more compass 
after the change than before, but the gain is on the low 
rather than the high notes. 


[Avaust, 


— IN 2. — 


TEMPERAMENTS TO INTERMARRY.—What descrip- 
tion of Woman should each of the foll winu temperaments 
marry ?—viz., q. Vital 5, Motive 4, Mental 6. 

b. Vital 5, Motive 5, Meutul 5 to 6. 
Ans. a should marry a womau with - Vital 6, Motive 5, 
Mental 4; and ò should marry a woman with Vital (, Mo- 
tive 5, Mental 4 to 5. 

AccouNTABILITY.— Does God hold man recount- 
able for tins committed under th · influences of the p'e- 
dominant passions? We are taught that God visits “the 
iniquities of the falhers unon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation.” If this Is 80, are we accountable 
for them? Ans. Our idea of accountublillty finds a come 


plete parallel and cxposition in the New Testament -see 
Matthew xxv. 14-27. Notice especially the 15th verse. 
The iniquitics of parents descend upon children in a thou- 
sand ways. A child bom to a drunken tobacco-ueing fa- 
ther may inherit a dis: ased, nervous, irritable constitu- 
tion, and thereby be liable to all kinds of temptation and 
sin. His personal responsibility will doubtless be lessened 
by his inherited d:sabilitics, but he wiil be held responsi- 
ble according to the individual ability, whatever that may 
be; but tbe fathers must jastly be held culpable for all the 
evil they wickedly plant fur future outgrowth. Physio- 
logically, then, it is clear thata father transmits, to a cer- 
tain extent, his own infil: mities to bis children, and we ine 
fer that the same is true in a ment ii or spiritual sense. 


Hor IIANDS —Dizziness.—I am subject to hot 
hands. What fs the cause and cure? What is the cause 
of dizziness from risiug after lying down? Ans. Irregu- 


larity of circulation, which may be natural, or it may be 


induced by the usc of spices, coffee, or tobaeco. What is 
the best remedy for baspfulness? Ans. Much that irou- 


bles you in the way of bashfalness comes from a rush of 
blood to the brain when excited, causing irregular circu- 
lation; this produces confusion, aud this heightens the 
embarrassment. See the article ou Bashſulness“ in the 
January number. 

Binativenrss.—Is there an organ named Biba- 
tiveness or Aquatlveness, and where is it located? Ans, 


Yea. It is located just forward of Alimentiveness. What 
organs should predominate in a eivil engineer? Ans. All 


the intellectual organs, and especially Form, Size, Weight, 
Calculation, and Constructiveness. 


CoLrunk TRANSMISSInLE.— Is the cultivated in- 
tellect of the parent transmitted t) tbo child? Ans. Yes, 


to a certain extent, and also the cultivated passions and 
propensities as well. The aptitude to acquire learning, 
as well as the aptitude to be good, courageous, dignified, 
artistic, or oratorical, is inherited from parents who have 
culture and habit in these respects. The child of an ed- 
ucated parent, the health being good, will acquire learning 
with much more facility than will the child of the uneducat- 
ed; and it ia asserted that dogs which are tho progeny of 
trained dogs, take tra ning moro readily than do the pups 
of the untrained. A colt from wild stock is never really 
very tame and docile. 
Twist mm Timprr.—What causes the twist in 
timber? Ans. A hun red causes might, in the mere twig, 
give a twist to it when it is scarcely more tban pulp. But 
in a great majority of cases in this climate the twist, when 
there is a twist, is one way, and therefore some general 
cause must operate. In general, we believe the law of 
ligneous growth Js straight, but since probably three in 
four of hemlock and many other trees are winding or have 
a twist in one direction, we look for a goneral or nearly 
uniform cause. The limbs grow more luxariantly on the 
south side of trees, and as, in this climate, the prevailing 
winds are from the west and northwest, its action on tue 
limbe on the south side of trees woald tend to twist the 
south side eastward and tho north side westward, and this 
is the direction of the twist in most cases. Very rarcly the 
twist is the other way, and such trees used to be highly 
prized, out of which to make mold-boards to the wooden 
plow in use everywhere forty-five years ago. In the tame 
forest, however, some trees are straight-gralned while 
their neigbbors of the same species are twisted, but 
whether the limbs on each are so a‘fjusted as to account 
for one being straight and the other twisted or winding in 
the grain, we have not observed. Sometimes it is only the 
sappy ring, say two inches thick, which shows a twist, 
while the heart or inner portion of the treo is nearly or 
quite straight. Some timber, such as mahogany and fustic, 
seems almost to be braided in s:rand:, part going one way 
and part another. Twining vines run both ways, but more 
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generally they ran like the twist of timber, eastward on 
the south side of the pole or string, westward on the north 
side. Tho black gnm-tree of the South is never straight- 
grained. Elio is sometimes straight enough in grain to 
be split into rails and rude planks for bridges and stable 
floor, Sometimes it is braided and counter-twisted most 
fantastieally. We guess there jis considerable mystery in 
the matter. There is, doubtless. some Jaw that makes one 
tree twist and anther grow straight by its side, as there is 
also a law that makes four leaves on one clover stalk, while 
ten thousand around it have but three. 


CHASTISFMENTS.— Please explain phrenologically 
how, according to Rev. T. J. C.'s essay.“ which you in- 
dorse, the * Christian if he be a true child of God may 
regard his afflictions not as punishments for his sins, but 
as fatherly chastisements intended for his good,” while, 
vic- versa, the wicked may regard their afflictions, although 
the same, ss God's condemning wrath. Ans. In the first 


case the affilction, regarded through the medlum of the 
awakened and sanctified moral sentiments, assumes a 
beneficent aspect and is really made a means of spiritual 
improvement; while in the second case, the feeling that a 
punishment is deserved, and a rebelling of the intellect 
and the propensities, unenlightened from above, against 
it, make it truly, to the subject of it, an evidence of con- 
demnation. 


Saran’s Questions —1. What is your charge for 
making an examination from a picture, and writing out 
the character? Ans. For terms and mode of taking the 


likenesses and various measurements required, inclose a 
three-cent stamp to pay return postage, and ask for the 
“Mirror of the Mind,” which will tell you all about it. 


2. Is il considered impolite to shake hands with a person 
who is ungloved, when removing a closely fitting glove 
would keep the person waiting? Ane. By no means, nor 


would we wear a glove that would require much time to 


pall off. 8. Would it be worth while for a person twenty 
years old, with good talent for music, to commence takin 
music lessons? Ans. That depends on circumstances. 


the person has the time, wo say Yes. Young men at 
twenty sometimes say, “ It is too late now to learn a trade,” 
but they will work for a dollar a day at odds and ends all 
their life; whereas, if they would spend three years to learn 
a trade, making just enough, meantime, to support them, 
they might make two dollars per day the remainder of 
their lives. Itis never too late to improve, if improve- 
ment be possible. The President of the United States 
learned his alphabet after he was a man, and he is now 


capable of writing good English, and makes a very re- 


spectable appearance before an audience. 


Picrurres ro BE ExamMInep.—What sort of a 
view is best in a picture for a phrenological examination ? 
Ans. Send us a three-cent stamp. and that will pay the 
postage on the “ Mirror of the Mind,” which we will send 
you, and that will tell the whole story.“ 


Way is a circle around the sun an indication 
of a storm? Ans. It ts caused by the refraction of light 
by moisture in the atmosphere; and when the air is moist 
it is more liable to storm than when it is dry. 


Dran Sms—Is Fascination or Mesmerism a 
science, and can it be learned and practiced by all per- 
sons? Ans. Thero is truth and science in it, but all Per- 
sons, wo think, can not learn to practice if. Are persons 
with the organ of Spirituality or Marve'ousness large, bete 
ter fitted tu’ becoming operators in M: smerism than those 
who bave it only moderate? Ans. Yes. Can a person 
concentrate his powers to act on another at any distance 
so as to make that person think of him? Ans. Some claim 


this power, but we have no experience in the matter. 


A Mx at Centerville, Iowa, killed his mother 
recently, and when arrested, said he did it because he 
loved her. His Comvativeness, Destructivencss, Bene vo- 
lence, and Parental Love all appear large. How can you 
account for it? Ans. The data is too limited to decide 


anything with certuinty. He must be a great villain, or 
igeane. 

Bouurrs.—Ist. Is the understanding of a fact 
a necessary condl ion to its belief? Ans. It is inevitable, 


bat not always necessary. 2d. What development of the 
brain will cause a man to be a bully in camp and in civil 
life and a coward under fire? Ana. Small Conscientious- 


ness, large Cautiousness, large Destructivenesa, a low in- 
tellect, and a coarse temperament, with little moral 


JEatousy.—I am very jealous, but do not wish 
to be. It is the destroyer of my happiness. What shall I 
do? Ans. Jealousy is often the result of bodily disease. 


Nervous excitement incident to some bad habit, some 
form of social dissipation, the use of tea, coffee, condi- 
ments, tobacco, too little sleep, novel-reading, overwork, 
too little exercise, or eating too much butter and sugar, 
thus producing conetipstion, dyspepsia, irregular circula- 
tion. Any of these things may produce a condition of the 
system which will induce the stato of mind called Jealousy. 
Inordinate Approbativeness, snd sometimes active Self- 
Esteem and large Amativeness, Acquisitiveness, snd 
Secretivene-a, are the organs through which jealousy is 
manifested. Bectify your pofsonarand mental habits, and 
use your moral and religious facultles in their natural 
way, and you will find Nght breaking lu upon you. Try 
to cultivate the spiritual and subject the carnal. Go to 
doing good, and you will soon forget jealousy. 


F. F. V.—What is the meaning of F. F. V.? 
Ans. First Families of Virginla - the aristocracy. 


General Itens. 


THE MACKEREL AND CoD FISHERIES.— 
Gloucester is now, Ist July, a scene of bustle and anima- 
tion in consequence of the large fleets fitting out for the 
mackerel fisherics in the Bay of St. Lawrence. The fleet 
will be somewhat reduced from former years, the new 
vessels hardly amounting in number to the old ones sold. 
But still it will comprise some two hundred suil, and these 
veasels will in all probability average.seven hundred bar- 
rols each if successful, which will amount to a total of cne 
hundred and forty thousand barrels, netting more than 
two millions of dollars. The cod fisheries thus far this 
year have been very successful, and but few losses of ves- 
sels or men bave occurred. In foreign commerce Glou- 
cestor still keeps her large provincial trade, and several 
large ships will soon arrive from Liverpool with salt. 


[We repeat, this is one of the most healthful, exhilarat- 
ing, end profitable pursuits one can engage in during the 
bot summer months. It is just the thing for dilapidated 
schoolmasters, book-keepers, clerka, and others who need 
out-door air, simple food, mental repose, and moderate 
physical exercise. Young mea, drop pen and books, and 
take up “ hook and line.” as 
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Un Très son PLACERMENT.—Voulez 
vous savoir co qu'il faut faire? Comment s'élever dans le 
monde? Et la manièro d’assurer lo succès, la santé et le 
bonheur? Si c'est la cas, le premier pas pour assurer ce 
but est d’apprendre quelles sont vos capacilés réelles. Ce 
que vous pouvez faire de mieux, que ce soit dans lo 
barreau, la medecino ou la théologie; dans les arts, la 
mécanique ou le commerce. Un banquier, un courtier, 
un agent d’assurances, un ingénieur, un constructeur; un 
ouvrier en fer, bois ou pierre. Un examen sérieux par 
MM. FowLER er Wet1s, phrénologues, au n. 869, Broad- 
way, répondra a cette question. 


DRINRKINd Fountains.—A correspond- 
ent wishes to know as to the general form, mode, and 
materials of consiructing drinking fountains. What is the 
moet appropriate and pretty design for external form, and 
what is the cost? Can any one inform him? He adds: 


“I am confident, from my own experience and observa» 
tion, as well as from reason, that such founta'ns in cities 
and large towns are calculated to be not only important 
convénicnecs and grateful benefits to the public in an or- 
dinary sense, but grest moral blessings in the prevention 
of intemperance. Ordinarily, in cities thero is no place 
where a stranger, or a man away from his own place, can 
get a drink of water without intrusion. And, from tbis 
cause, many are constrained to accept the temptation to 
step into the convenient saloons and satisfy their desire 
for fluid with beer, ale, etc., etc., and thus forming habits 
of intemperan«e, and gradualiy leading on to stronger 
and deeper potationa.” 


Our SEA Serpent!—A fair city cor- 
respondent sends us the following protest, which indicates 
great respect for us, but positive incredulity in the sea 
serpent. We print. 

GrNTLEMEN— Having from time to time glanced in at 
your window on Broadway, and derived both pleasure 


and profit from what ethnologic l and zoological speci- 
mens you have there on exhibition, and at the same time 
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perceive conspicuously paraded before the public eye that 

‘horror of horrors,” that myth of myths, the great sea 
serpent rearing aloft his crested head, towering abovo an 
ill-fated vessel, no doubt the object of his noble fury,” 
while his vast body extends its fluted length ap arently 
many miles astern The artist who produced this repro- 
sentation performed his work well, and was at the {me 
doubtless suffering from a fit of inspiration oecasioned by 
a too close study of the “ Mariner’s Chronicle.” 

I can not think Messrs. F. & W. really intend to give 
countenance to any such exploded sailor's yarn as this 
same “sarpent” any more than they would advertise for 
exhibition a piece of that “corroding fo th of t'me” we 
hear s9 much about, or a genuine sku | from Lilliput. 

If, however, gentlemen, you advocate the anake, be s0 
kind in your next issue t^ favor us with his majesty’s de- 
lineation à la phrenologts. Youra apologetically, 

VERACITY. 

[We accept the rebuke, and withdraw the “anake.” It 
was placed in the window by a clerk, a young man with 
large Cautiousness and Wonder, who delighted to watch 
the expressions of wonder and fear in others. He is now 
satisfiod that the believers and disbelievers arc about 
equally divided, and that “fear is an excellent means by 
which to make the ignorant act at will.” We place the 
sea serpent lu an obscure corner of our museum, where it 
may be sern free of cost. But we can not warrant it to be 


a “ genuine anake.” 


MRDICAL CoLLEGE ror WomEN.—The 
Fall Term of this excellent institation wlll commence on 
the third Monday in October next. It should be well at- 
tended. Sco advertisment. 


Publishers Department. 


VOLUNTARY AGENTS—No certificates 
required.—Our friends who read the Joux are inter- 
ested in its circulation. They believe its mission is to do 
good, and are willing to ald all they can in its circulation, 
nor are their efforts fruitless. The obtaining of a single 
new subscriber in a neighborhood has resulted in indoe- 
trinating many families with the principles we teaob. 
Thus the good secd is sown, taking root everywhero, and 
as one of the results, a better feeling is generated. New 
views are infused into an entire community, and the sum 
total of human happiness increased. Kind reader, we 
thank you for the part you have taken in extending these 
views. Every word apvken in behalf of the Journa. is 
spoken in the intorest of the public good. 


“Facrory Boy” has our thanks for 
his enigma, which we will lay aside for future use, sbould 
we need it; but wo have little room for such things, aud 
shall publish the m only oceasionally. This will serve as 
an answer to others also, who have scut us similar favors. 


No rou Don’t. — Persons will con- 
tinue to write questions for answer in the JouRNaL which 
are of no gencral Intercet, and neglect to give us their 
name and address so that wo may reply by mall. Will 
our friends who seck our aid in this way, give us toelr nd- 
dress, so that if we can not co.sisiently answer in the 
JOURNAL, we may, if wo think proper, do ew by mail, avd 
thereby not seem rudu r neglectful? 


Wantep.—Will any of our readers or 
subscribers supply us with bound volumes of the JOURNAL 
for the years 54, 58, 61, and 627 

Back Numbers.—We can still supply 
the numbers of the PHUENoLOGIOAL JOURNAL from Jan- 
uary to July, 1865, Inclusive, at the regular subscription 
rates, $1. The back numbers for the present year contain 
some hundreds of illustrations and much rich reading 
which would be acceptable to those who are not regular 
subscribers. 


INQUISITIVENESS.—TIf there be a special 
faculty whose office is to ask questions—to givo tho . in- 
quiring mind,“ as some assert—it must be largely devel- 
oped in our corrcspondents. This is well, an“ we would’ 
not repress a healthy appetite for kuowledge ; but there 
are limits to our ability to answer inquiri: s through tho 


being quite yell aware or your Poe before the wong 
r f as earnes ampi 9 8 never conscio 
Sr. Lovis.—We have no agency in St. Louis, | deviating from tto“ straight path,” I to-day was rieren 


nor do we know of any practical phrenologist there. while taking a brief survey of that window's contents to 
Digitizea ty GOOGLE 


courage. JouRNAL, and we must beg our kind friends to bald Lock 
a little till we can bring up our arrears. There are three, 


columns of “ Answers” now in type and waiting for room. 
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Adbertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1"th of the month. 


HERE TO EDUCATE OUR 
SONS FOR SUCCESSFUL MEN. 


EASTMAN NATIONAL RUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

What is Said of this Institution by ita Grad- 
uates— Strong Resolutions trom the W ash- 
ington City Aasociation of Graduates— 
Graduates Holding the Highest Positions 
of Honor and Trust in Government De- 
5 Institution ano Course of 

tudy Indorsed by the Guvernment Off- 
ciais and Financiers of the Nation. 


COPY OF RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY 
ADOPTED DEC. 19, 1864. 

Whereas, The Graduate: of Eastman Na- 
tional Business College, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., now holding honorable and lucrative 
situations in the different Government de- 
partments in this city, feeling a reat degree 
of pride iu the Jostitution which we in part 
represent; and 

Wheres, Recognizing the practical busi- 
ness training there received as the key to 
our success, we desire to express our grat- 
itude to those whose evergy avd ability 
have placed it at the head of all other insti- 
tutions of learning in this country; there- 
fure, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby indorse THE 
GEEaT SYSTEM OF Practicat Userut Epu- 
CATION 80 successfully developed in the 
course of Business Tratnine of the above 
Institution, believing it to be the deat calcu- 
lated of any ever devised to develop the 
business cupacity of young men, and pre- 
pare them fur active life. 

Resolved. That the world is indebted to 
Professor Eastman for the won:lerful ability 
and energy he has di-played ia thas mitro- 
ducing and carrying out his NOVEL, ORIG- 
INAL, and PRE-EMINENT MODE OE INSTRUC- 
Tion, and we rejoice in knowing that now, 
in th~ fuil tide of poser ty: he is reaping 
the just rewurd of h:a genius and merit. 

Resolved, Toat we recommend our friends, 
and young then everywhere, who would suc- 
ceed and become worthy, enterprising citi- 
zens, io avail themselves of the advantages 
here offered, knowing so well (rom personal 
experience that the benefits to be derived 
theretrom can not be over-estimoted, and 
that the recipient, if bearing the Indorse- 
ment of the Institution, is -ure of -uccess. 

Resolved, That we extend to all graduates 
of our Alma Mater th- r ght band of fellow- 
ship, if necessary, assisting them, by all 
honorable means, to secure the positions 
they merit, and, in general, labor to pro- 
mote their wellare under ali circumstances 

alring eur honest endeavors. 
ed, That these resolu ; lions be pub- 
lished in the daily newspapers of this city, 
ana copy forwarded w the preeideut of the 
College, Prof. H. G. Eastman. 

E. I. Boorarm, ‘Treasury Department, 
President. 

W. W. WH Pavmaster-General’s Of- 
fice, and P. 8. GaRnersox, Trea-ury De- 
partment, Vice-Presideuis. 

Tuos. E. Woops, Quartermaster-General’s 
Office, Secretary. 

W. O. Dougias, Treasury Department, 
Treasurer. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE, 
With Power to Act for the Good of the Order. 


GOV, DEPT. BXGAGED IN 
Re 
NANRA wasuiMuTON CITY, p, c. REA 


R. H. And ewe... Treas. Department. Elizabethto'n,Pa. 


H. M. Bivoks. ... Navy Department, . Middletown, Ct. 
. Besean..... P.-Of Department.. Pliladelptia, Pa. 
Geo. S. Broaa.... War Depariment...Culumbua, O. 


... Treas. Department. south: River, N.J. 
. Treas, Dopartment. Wiiliameb‘'g,N Y, 
J. C BSrowu..... Treas. Department. Washington, D.C. 
Gen. Brown...... Treas, Department. Washington, D.C. 
L. H. Bunnell... . Treas Departinent. Washington, D.C. 
L. H. Cole Treas. Department. Killingly, Ct. 

. F. U. Depa: tment. .Clioton, lowa. 

.. . C M.-General’a Of. Richmond, Vt. 

.. . Treas. Department. Richmond, Vt. 
.. Treas, Department. Richmond. Vi 
Leroy Dana Navy Department., Hannibal, Mo. 

. Tieas. Department. Trenton, N. J. 
... . Paym. Department. Brock ton, N. Y. 
H. Haywood..... Treas. Department. Welle ville, Pa. 
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H. A. Rohr Treas. Department. York, Pa. 

Lee Lovertdge...Treas. Department. Waterloo, N. Y. 
T. M. Pratt Treas. Depaitnient. Albany. N. Y. 
G. W. Peck...... Treas. Department. Albany, N. Y. 
G. Schermerhoru. rea. Depa: tinent. Mohawk, N. Y. 
C. C. Stevens. . Treas. Depa: tment. Richmond, Vt. 
Thoe, R. Wooda. . . M.-General's Oſ. W. Windsor, Vt. 
J. E. Wing . States Capltol...Bangor, Me. 

W. w. White,... Paym.-General’'s Of. Putnam, Ct. 
Georgetown. D. C. 
A. G. Tounꝶ e eeeneeee Gettysburg, Pa. 
J. S. Slater Ordn'e Department. Nunda, N. Y. 
C. J. Smith...... Ordn'e Department Newark, N. T. 
Levi Croby..... War Depa timent.. .Chicago, TM, 
Charles Parks. . . U. States Capitol... Dover, Dol. 

G. M. Lockwood. War Department... Nunda, N. Y. 


W. C. Trumbull e ens 

G. T. Carpenter. Armory Square 

B. R. Tracy...... Treas, Department. 

D. W. E Carter. ith St. aud Mis. Av. Washington, D.C. 
G. T. Rolllus....War Department... 

E. A. Carter Aurora, N. Y 

I. H. Atchersoeoenun . 

F. M. Brown... Navy Department. . Washington, D.C. 
J. H. Brown 1 8 e e 

M. K. Felton. 534 Seventh Street. Vermont. 


NOTICE. 
The beautiful Illustrated Paper, of sixteen 
pares, “ Harper’s Weekly” size, published 
y the College, is mailed free of charge. It 
contains views of the different buildings and 


‘| departments, with full particulars of the 


course of stady and novel and original 
plan of operation, with much other valusble 
and interesting reading matter. Pamphlets 
of the A-eociation of Graduates in the Gov- 
ernment departments at Washington and 
other cities, Specimens of Bank Bills and 
Forms used in actual business, and also 
Soecimens of Plain and Ornamental Writ- 
ing from the Penmanship Deparment will 
be sent to those desiring tnem. Persons in- 
teres ed ja this great system of practical, 
useful education will be farnished papers 
and documents for dis'ribution. oung 
mea who desire lucrative, honorable situa- 
tions will be assisted to such positions as 
they merit through the College agencies. 
Address all communications to 


H. G. EASTMAN, LL.D., PRESIDENT, 
Povenxkeepsir, N. Y. 


M RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE. M. D., 
258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 


ROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER- 
CURE, 68 and 65 Columbia Strect, 
corner of Cranberry, Brooklyn, N. Y 


This es'ablishment is located between 
Fulton and Wall S'reet Ferries, on the far- 
famed Brooklin Heights, overlooking the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, and {a one 
of the most delightful residences for Patients 
aud Boarders that can be found, being very 


convenient of access 10 the bu-iness part of | 


New York, and yet so situated as tu be free 
from its noise and co: fusion. 

Facilities are here afforded for a thorough 
course of hygienic treatment, which em- 
braces the use of those agencies that the 
latest investigations have proved to be the 
most efficacious, inc'uding strict attention to 
diet, rest of mind and body; the European 
system of HY D ROrATHY, which combines 
with the ordinary water tr-atment, Judi- 
ciously applied, the still more potent action 
of the Turkish Batu; the SwrnisH Move- 
MENT Conn, and the various ELEOTRICAL 
By planes. 

he Trekis Baras of the Establl-bment 
bave recently been enlarged and improved, 
in order to accommodate the increasing de- 
mand for their benefits aud luxuries. For 
terms, e c., addreas, 
CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNC- 
TUATION, designed for Letter Wri- 
ters. Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press; and for the use of Schools and 
Academies, with an Appendix, containing 
rules on the use of Capitals, a list of Abbre- 
viationa, [ints on the preparation of Copy, 
and on Proof-Reading. Speeimen of Proof- 
sheet, ete. By John Wilson. $1 W 
4t FOWLER AND LLS. 


| aches SHUTTLE MACHINE 
Sales room, 586 Broadway, New York. 


This Machine is adapted to family or man- 
ufacturing purposes; simple, durable, an 
efficient, and perfectly noiselese in its oper- 
ation; makes the lock-stitch, which will 
neither rip nor ravel, and is atike on both 
sides. Agents wanted. 

T. J. M‘ARTHUR & CO. 


For farther information send for descrip- 
tive circulur. 


( ) F. MORRILL, INVENTOR, CHEL- 
„ sea, Mass. See PHRENOLOGICAL 
Jounxal for February, 1865. 


wm: 


THE 


New NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. 


Sent by mail to any part of the United States, 
postage prepaid, on receipt ol the price. 


BELIAL. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


DENIS DONNE. By Annie Thomas. 8vo, 
paper, 50 cents. 


THEO LEIGH. By Annie Thomas, Author 
of Denis Donne.” 8vo, paper, 50 cta. 


ON GUARD. By Annie Thomas, author 
of Theo Leigh” and “Denis Donne.” 
8vo, paper, +0 cents. 


MISS MACKENZIE. By Anthony Trol- 
lope, Author of Rachel Ray.” Doctor 
Thorne.” “Orley Farm,” “The Small 
House at Allington,” etc., etc. 8vo, pa- 
per, 50 centa. 


KATE KENNEDY. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 


A BON OF THE SOIL. 8vo, cloth, $1 50; 
paper, $1. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By Miss Mu- 
lock, Author of “John Halifax Gentle- 
man.” New edition. 12mo, cloth, $1 25; 
paper, 75 cents. 


LUTTRELL OF ARRAN. By Charles 
Lever. Author of Barrington,” “Mau- 
rice Tierney,” “The Daltons,” Charles 
O’Mailey,” etc., ete. 8vo, cloth, $1 50; 
paper, $1. \ 


UNCLE SILAS. A story of Bartram-Haugh. 

By J. 8. Le Fanu, Author of Wylder’s 

aud,“ The House by the Church-yard,” 
etc, Svo, paper, 75 cents. 


TONY BUTLER. 8vo, cloth, $1 50; pa- 
per, $1. : 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles 
Dickens. Part I. (Containing one-half 
of the work.) Illustrated. 8vo, paper, 
50 centa. 


MY BROTHER'S WIFE; a Life History. 
By Ametla B. Edwards, Author of Bar- 
bara’s History,” The Ladder of Life,” 
ete. 8vo, paper, 50 centa. 


THE PERPETUAL CURATE. B 
Author of “ Chronicles of Carlin 
etc. 8vo, cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 


UNDER THE BAN (Le Maudit). Trans- 
lated from the French of M. L'Abbé * 8. 
8vo, cloth, $1 75; paper, $1 25. X 


LINDISFARN CHASE. By T. Adolphus 
Trollope. 8vo, cloth, §2; paper, $1 50. 


COUSIN PHILIS. By Mrs. Gaskell, Au- 
thor of Mary Barton,” „ Sylvia’s Lov- 
ers,” **Cranford,” etc. Svo, paper, 25 
centa. i 


MATTIE: A STRAY. 8vo, paper, T5 cts. 


QUITE ALONE. By George Augustus 
Sala. bv , paper, 75 cents. 


MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. An- 
notated by her husband. 8o, paper, 75 
cents. 


NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 
Author of Live it Down,” Olive Blake's 
Good Work,” “Isabel; or, the Young 
Wife and the Old Love,” ete. 8vo, cloth, 
$1 75; puper, $1 25. 


MAURICE DERING ; or, the Quadrilateral. 
By the Autnor of * Guy Livingstone,” 
n Eyer and Gown,” etc. 8vo, paper, 5) 
cen 


CAPTAIN BRAND. of the “Centipede.” 
A Pirat: of Eminence in the West Indies, 
hie Loves and Exploits, together with 
some Account of the singular Manner hy 
which he departed this Lif-. By Harry 
Gringo (H. A. Wiss, U. S. N.). With II- 
lustrauons. 8vo, cloth, $2; paper, 81 50. 
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[Aveust, 


VERYBODY THAT CAN SING; 


shou'd lose no time in learning all the 
Patriotic Songs contained in 


THE TRUMPET OF FREEDOM; 
which contains the Music and Words of 
about fifty of the beat that have been pro- 
duced by the Rebellion; among which are: 

Battle Hvmn of the Republic; How do 

ou Like h, Je ff-raon D. ? Rally Round the 
lag; Mount, Bova, Mount (Cavalry Sony) ; 
Picket Guard; Glory Hallelujab ; Mother, 
When the War is over, etc. 
Sent pon pad for 50 cents, bv 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


MMENSE PRICES PAID FOR 
OLD BOOKS. 


100,009 Books on Hand at your price. 
10,000 Photographic Album at our price. 
500,':00 1 Piciures at any price. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 118 .\vssau St. 


* MIRROR OF THE MIND; Or, 
Your Character from Your Liu eness. 
For particulars how to have pictures taken, 
send one -cent stamp tw 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 859 Broadway, New York. 


N EXPOSITION OF THE SWED- 

ISH MOVEMENT-CURE, embracing 
the History and Phliosophy of this system 
of Medical Treatwent, with examples of 
Single Movements, and directions for thelr 
use,-in various forms ot Chronic disesse, 
forming a complete Manual of Exercises; 
together with a Summary of the Princi 
of ¢ General Hygiene, by Gras H. 
Lor, M.D. 


Ar- 
Price, post paid, $1 75 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


ABONIC BOOES. 


a — 
TEXT. BOOK OF MASONIC JURIS- 
PRUDENCE, illustratiug the Laws 
of Freemasonryů . q .r 
MANUAL OF THE LODGE; or 
Monitorial Instructions ........ .... 200 
BOOK OF THE CHAPTER; or In- 
structions in the Degrees of Mark. 
Past und Most Excelient Master and p 


Royal Arenrnrn ereou 5 
THE FREEMASON'S MONITOR 1 50 
THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTO- 

RY OF MASONRY ................ 00 
FREEMASON'S HAND-BOOK...... 1 00 
DIGEST OF MASONIC LAWS...... 2 25 
A FAMILIAE TREATISE on the 


Principles of Practice of Masonic 
Jurispradence....................-- 1 78 
BOOK OF THE COMMANDER T, 
containing a List of the Orders of 
Masonic Knighthood ....... ...... 
MASONIC ODES AND POEMS...... 
MORGAN ON MASONRY ........... 
THE CONSTITUTION, HISTORY. 
Lawa, Charges, Orders. Regalations, 
and Usages of Accepted Freema- 
sous. By Auderson, 1723. 5 00 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway. 


— 


1 NEW YORKER—A COM- 
plote Weekly Mirror of the World— 
will contain the choicest Lit-rury Selec- 
tions, Original Stories, Origins! Romances, 

dabie Editorials, Origiùal Poems, sna 
other novelties. 


TERMS—Invarlably in Advance, 


Single Copies...........$ 2 00 per annum. 
wo ee . . 8 00 x 

Four W 6 00 “ 

Etght “ 11 00 t 


Post nasters and others 
who get up ciubs, can 
can »fterward add sin- 

l» copies, ai “ 
ne par. les who send us $11 for a club of 
r copies (all to be sent to one address), 
will be entitled to a copy free. ` 
C. MATHEWS, Proprietor, 
105 Fulton Street. New York. 
Speomen Nompers will be sent to all 
applicants fur Five Cents in postage cur- 
rency. 5 


ABBITTONIAN PENS. — CONSIST- 
ing of the EXTRA FINE and the 
BUSINESS PEN, sent, post-paid, at 50 
cents for 86 bens, or 81 50 for one grose. 
The celebrated vatem of Bobbittoninn Pen- 
manship, price, $1 50, t gether with 72 pens, 
sent for 68. The P- ns have never been sur- 
passed on either aide of the ocean. Address 
BABBITT & WILT, 
87 Park Row, New Tork. 


. 
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NUMMINGS & JENNY8—MANUFAC- 
tuners of Grand, Square, and Cottage 
Uprigut 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No. 726 Broadway, New Tork. 


Every Instrument warranted for Five Years. 


These Instruments have now been for ssv- 
eral years before the public, and have from 
their superiority of tone, fineness of touch, 
durability and elegance of finish, drawn 
forth mauy and very flattering commenda- 
tions from a number of the most prominent 
members of the musical profession. They 
sre now offered to the public at prices from 
26 to 3 per cent. lower than any other in- 
str umenis of equal qualities. The steadily 
increasing demand for these superior instru- 
ments has induced the makers to increase 
their fuci:ities for manufacturing them, and 
they are now fuily prepared to meet the de- 
mands of all, both wholesale und retail 
customers. 

Dealers in localities where these instru- 
ments have not yet been introduced, desi- 

an agency for them, will bo liberally 
dealt with. Send for a circular. 


NHICKERING & SONS — MANUFAC- 
turers of GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 


No. 652 Broadway, New York. 


The saperiority of these instruments has 
of late been amply demonstrated by the 
voluntary testim · ny of the foremost artists 
of the day, who claim for them excellencies 
of tone and workmunsuip hitherto unob- 
tained by any «ther makers. 

Mr. Gottechalk’s constant use of the New 

Ouickurinc GBAND P1ano-Forres 
has severoly teste! their musical qualities, 
and resulted in establishing the Justice of 
the very fluttering estimation in which they 
are held. 

Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS are Sale 
Agents for the celebrated Alexandre Organs 
for the United Btates. Mar ly. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO. — MAN- 
e ufacturers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 501 Broadway, New York. 


In addition to our main business of Pao- 
TOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz : 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIO 
VIEWS. 


Of these we have an immense assortment, 
including War Scenes, American and For- 
eign Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Siatu- 
ary, eto, ete. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, 
for public or private exhibition. Our Cata- 
logue will be sent to any address on receipt 
of stamp. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 

We were the first to introduce these into 
the United States, and we manufacture im- 
mense quantities in great variety, ranging 
in price feom 50 cents to 850 each. Our 
ALBUMS have the reputation of being supe- 
Hor in beauty and durability to any oth: 8. 
They will be sent by mail, FREE, on receipt 
of price. 

Ge” FINE ALBUMS MADE TO OLDER. „i 
CAED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Our Catalogue now embraces over Fiver 
THOUSAND different subjects (to which adadi- 
tlons sre continually being made), of Por- 
traits of Eminent Americans, etc., viZ., about 


10% Major-Generale, | £5) Statesmen, 
210 Brig.-Generals, 130 Divines, 
275 Colonels, 125 Au: bora, 


100 Lieut.-Colonels, 40 Artiste, 
250 Other Officers, 50 Prominent Wo- 


75 Nav O men 
125 Stags ii ' 
8.000 Copies of Works of Art, 


including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Eograuvings, Paintings, Statues, ete. 
Oatalozues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Piorurnes from our 
Catatogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 80, and sent by mail FREEB. 

Photographers and others ordering goods 
O. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with thelr order. 

The prices and quulity of our goods 
can not fail to satisfy. 


T SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. 
What It 1a, ana What It Can Do. By 

WM. W. WIER, M.D. ROoOm 28, Cooper 

Institate, New York. Price 25 cents. 


ee ee ene Cee ee: 


Ts IMPROVED 
PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 


Showing the larest classification, and exact 
location or the Organs of the Brarn, tully 
developed, designed for Learners, In this 
Bust, all the newi discovered Organs are 
given. It is divided so as 10 show each in- 
dividual Organ on one side; and all the 
groups — Social, Executive, [NTELLEC- 
TUAL, and MoraL—properly classificd, on 
the other side. Itis now extensively used 
in England, Scotland, and [re’und, and on 
the Continent of Europe, and ia almost the 
wa one in use | ere. 

here are two sizes - the largest near the 
size of life—is sold at $150. The smaller 
which is rot more than six inches high. an 
may be carried in the pocket, is only 75 cts. 
May be had of Bonksellirs and Druggists, 
and of FOWLER AND WELLS, 


859 Broadway, New York. | Th 


If sent by express, 25 cents extra for box 
to pack it. 


A Daily Journal thus describes the larger | Th 


Bust: “ A beautitul Cast, made of Plaster of 
Paria, the size of a human head, on which 
the location of the Phrenologtcal Organs is 
represented, with ali the divisions and clase 
sifications, has just been made by Messrs. 
FowLer & WELS, 889 Broadway. Those 
who can not obtaia the services of a professor 
to tench them. may learn from this approved 
model Head and “ The Illustrated Self-In- 
structor” the exaet location and fanction of 
all the Organs of the Rraia. 


| FESE PORTRAITS. 


Lecturers and others may now obtain 
Porrnaits, the ere of LIFE, suitable for 
framing, of the following distinguished per- 
sonages, at prices annexed— 


COLORED. 


Daniel Webster 
Henry i,. 
Andrew Jackso 


SSSES 8382322 


Shakspeare....., .....ccccccccccens 
Stephen A. Douglas 
Millard Fillmore se 
James Buenanan 
Jobn C. Fre.wont..........cee5 e 


May be sent by express to any place desired. 


Orders should be addreesed to Messrs. 
FowiIxa AND WELLS, 889 Broad way, N. T. 


HE USEFUL AND THE BEA U- 
TIF UL COMBINED. Besides Eons, 
Albums, Pictu etc., Messrs. FOWLE 
AND WELLS, Broadway, N. Y., have 
Busts of different sizes: Psyche, Sabina, 
Apolio, Diana. Fiora, Clytia, Shakspeare, 
lton, Scott, Burns, Byron, Plato, Homer, 
Virgil, Socrates, Raphael, Schiller, Geethe, 
Washington, Webster, Franklin, etc. Suit- 
able for the library, reading-room, public 
hall, or drawing-room. 


HRENOLOGY AT HOME. 


“THE STUDENT'S SET.” 
How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books are best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- 
out a teacher? 
These are questions put to us dally; and 


we may eav in reply, that wo have arranged 
a series of the t works on the subject, 
with a Bust, shewing the exart location of 
all the phrenological organs, witb such illu:- 
trations and definitions us to make the study 
simple and piain without the ald of a teacher. 
Tho cost for this “Stupentr’s Set,” which 
embraces ail that is requisite, ig only #10. It 
may be sent by express, or as fre: ght, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


4 DOORS BY RETURN MAIL.”"—ANY 

Book, Ma», Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or Paper, sent “by return post,” 
at Pubtishers’ Prices. A'l works on Phoe 
nography, Hydropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, 
Mechunies, Dictionarle-, Gazetteers, Ency- 
clopedias, und on the Natural Sciences. Ad- 
dress Mes-rs, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Publishers, 3-9 Broadway, New York. 

Agents wanted. 
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PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS. 


|S Any of the following Books will be 
sent frec of postage to a · y part of the United 

States, at the priccs affixed : 

Elements of Chemistry, hy M. V. Reg- 
nault, translated from the French by T. 
Forrest Betton, M.D.. and illustrated with 
nearly 700 engravings. Ia two volumes, 
8vo., cloth, comprising pearly 1,5: O pages. 

Price, $12 00. 

The Encyclopedia of Chemistry, 
Practical and Theoret' cal, embracing tts 
application to the Arta, Metallurgy. Min- 
eralogy, Geology, Medicine, and Phar- 
macy. 86 0). 

Workshop Companion. For Tia, Sheet 
Iron, and Copperplate Workers. With 
over 100 illustrations. $8 00. . 

e Elements of Mechanical Phys 
les. Numerous Engravings. Ia one 
volume. 92 60. 

Practical Rules for the Proportion of 
Modern Engines and Boilers, for Land end 

Marino purposes. $2 (0. 

c Art of Coiling Sugar, Crystalliz- 
ing, Lozenge making, Comfits, Gam 
83 3 80 other processes for Confection- 
ery. $2 50. 

The Maine SteameEingine. By Thos, 
J. Maine. With numerous illustrations. 


86 00. 

On Heat and Steam, embracing new 
views of Vaporization, Condensation, and 
Explosions. By Cnas. W. Williams. Ji- 
lustrated by numeros engravings. 85 00. 

The Indicator and Dynamometer, 
with thcir application to the Steam-Eu- 

ine. $2 00. 

e Metal Worker’s Assistant, with 

692 engravings, illustrating every branch 

ofthe subject. In one volume, 652 pages. 


8 00. 
Manual of Sorlal Science, being a 
condensation of the Principles of Social 


Science” of H. C. Carey, LL.D. Price, 
$2 50. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
369 Broadway, Now York. 
FRENCH ALBUMS. 
Albam, (Turkey), 50 cards.......... $4 00 
Do. do. 80 “ clasp, extra, 8 00 


Do. in great varie y, holding from 10 to 
800, at T5 cent. to $20 00. Prepaid by poet. 


GOOD BOOKS. 


Jefferson’s Manual of Parliament- 
ary Practice. $1 25. 

Willis’ Poems, with a new portrait on 
steel, blue and gold. $2 00. 

10,000 Wonderful Things. 21 75. 

Lorenzo Dow’s Complete Works. 


88 00. 

Yoang Men of Amcrica. 60 cents. 

Guernscy’s Homeopathic Domestic 
Practice. $3 00. 

Anatomy and Physiology rendered 
attractive, and the Laws of Health made 
plain. #2 00. 

Gocthe’s Poems and Ballads. 81 75. 

Oupper’s Universal: Stair Builder. 
An entirely new and original treatise on 
Stair Building, Staircases, Hand Rails, 
ete. Illustrated bv 29 plates. $7 00. 

Homeogathy.—- Hull (Jahr) Symp- 
tomatology. carcfally re-edited, with 
Notes, Emendattons, and Additions, by F. 
G. Snelling, M.D. After a very jndicious 
aud instructive Introduction, this work 
presents a Table of the Homeopathic Medi- 
cines, with their names in Latin, English, 
and Germ n, the order in which they are 
to bo s'udied, with their most important 
distinctions, and Chemical Illustrations of 
thelr Symptoms and Effects upon the vari- 
ous Organs and Functions of the Human 
System. Bound. $7 00. 

Hull’s (Jahr) Repertory. Edited with 
Annotations snd Additions, by F. G. Snell- 
ing, M.. This volume embraces an 
elaborate Analysis of the Indications in 
Disease, of tho Mehieines adapted to Cure, 
and a Glossary of the Technics used in 
the work, arran so luminousty as to 
form an admirabſe guide to every Medical 
Student. Bound. $5 00. 

Webster’s Quarto Academie Dic- 
onary. 82 75. 

Chambcr:” hi formation for the Poo» 
ple; or, Popul.:r Encyclopedia; embrac- 
ing all toe branches of knowledge neces- 
sary to constitute a well-informed man. 
Tw» large imperial octavo velumes, of 
850 pagra, each illustrated with moro than 
600 engruvings. Shep, library style. By 
post or express. $12 0. 

Address Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 
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The American Advertising and 


Purchasing Agency, 
839 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


are now prepared to receive orders for any- 
thing and everything to be had in New 
York, which they will purchase and forward 
to any portion of the country with prompt- 
ness and di: patch. 

Speciai arrangements have been made 
with the manufacturers of the following ar- 
ticles, by which the very beat terms can be 
given: 

Empire, Weed, Finkle & Lyon, Wileox & 
Gibbs, Grover & Baker Sewing Machines 
Lillie’s Safu—Amalgam Belie—Kent's Cof- 
fee — Eugle Gas Stove — Putnam Clothes 
Wringer—Groves'een Piano—Brown’s Pat- 
ent Baby Tender—Licblig’s Essential Pr: par- 
ed Coffee—West Pump Universal Clothes 
Wringer—Osborn's Coffee—Ready Rooflug 
—Nonpareil Washing Machine Ornamen- 
tal Iron Works—S. D. & W. H. Smith's 
American Organs — The Boardman & Gray 
Piano-Forte— Magie Skirts. 

Such a Purchasing Agency has long been 
needed, and we hope by just dealing and 
strict attention to business to make it an in- 
stitution as permanent and Indispensable as 
the Exprees business. Address 


AMERICAN PURCHASING AGENCY, 
859 Broadway, New York. 


NY ONE WHO CAN LEARN TO 
write can learn to draw. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


CHAPMAN'S AMERICAN Drawa Boor. 

No. 1 and 2. Elementary Drawing. 

“ 8. Perspective. 

“ 4. Sketching from Nature, Painting in 

Oil and Water Colors. 

“ 5. Paiutiog and Etebing. 

“ 6 Engraving, Modeling, and Compo- 
sition. Prive, 60 counts cach number. Also 
the entire work complete lu one volume. 
Price, $5. 

Chapman's Drawing Book is especially 
adapted to the use of Schools, Academies, 
and Home Instruciion. Each number com- 
plete io itself. 


Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broudway, New York. 


HEELER & WILSON’S 
Highest Premium Look-Stiteh 


BEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON 
HOLE MACUINE, 


No. 625 Broadway, New York. 


UR NEW “SPECIAL LIST” CON- 
tains upward of forty Private Medical 
Works, intended for those who need them, 
and will be sent, on receipt of stamp, with 


which to prepay postage. 
p TOWLE AND WELLS 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


R. JAMES BURNS, founder of the 
PROGRESSIVE Lm RAnT, No, 1 Weling 

ton Road, Cold Harbor Lune, Cumberwell, 
London, 8., keeps American works in stock 
—now supplies by rezulur steamers, The 
trado supplied. The PrRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL sent post free, at 8s. per annum. Bine 
glo numbers, 10d. Address as above. 


r PHOTOGRAPHIC LIKENESSES OF 


0. 8. FOWLE 
N. FOWLE 
A WELLS 
NELSON SIZkR, 
For sale at the office of the PurErnoroc- 
ICAL JouRNAL, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Price, 25 cents cach, paid. 
S FOWLER AND WELLS. 


QEWING MACHINES. — Our arrange- 
1 ments with tho Manufacturers of all ine 
best Sewing Machines ta uc, inctuding 
Wheeler & Wilson's, Grover & Bak er's, E u- 
pire, Weed's, Wilcox & Gibbs’, enable us to 
furnish Machines at their lowest prices, 
Parties desiring to purchase will fini it to 
their advantage to give us a caii. Or they 
can address by letter, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
880 Broadway, New York. 
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The Journal, 


Man. know thyself. All wisdom centers there; 
To none man Scems iguoble, but to man. — Young. 


OUR LEADING GHNERALS. 
II. GRANT.* 


We present herewith a very indifferent por- 
trait of a remarkable man —more remarkable, if 
possible, for his modesty, diffidence, integrity, 
and practical common sense than for his general- 
ship. The portrait represents him older than he 
is, and more massive. He is of moderate stature, 
say five feet eight, compactly built, and sym- 
metrical. There are no loose timbers in his 
„make up,” nor any adipose matter. All is of 
good material, fine, tough, wiry, enduring, and 
well put together. 

General Grant’s chief merits consist in his high 
integrity and sense of justice; prudence; stead- 
fastness ; perseverance ; will, governed by his in- 
tellect; resolution; fortitude, and sense of honor. 
He would do nothing for applause, nothing to 
secure the praise of men or escape their criticism. 


* From Our New Illustrated Annual of Phrenology 
and Physiogaomy” for 1866. (Now in press.) 


PORTRAIT OF LIEUT.-GENERAL ULYSSES 8. GRANT. 


.He takes counsel of his seniors, but decides ac- 


cording to his own highest judgment. He is 
conscientious and upright in motive, and acts ac- 
cordingly. If approved, he is not elated ; and if 
disapproved, he is not thereby disconcerted, but 
falls back on that Power which is above and be- 
yond the reach of human blame or praise. 

But, to be more specific, General Grant has 


large perceptive faculties; is a quick observer 
eminently systematic and methodical, and has ar 
excellent mathematical intellect. He can solve 
difficult problems and trace facts to their princi. 
ples. Constructiveness is also large, and he has 
good mechanical abilities, and may be said t 
possess powers of invention, with great natura 
aptitude for using tools as well as for planning 
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He can not only instruct others ‘‘ how to do it,” 
but he can do it himself. His temperament is 
rather sanguine than lymphatic, combined with 
the bilious and the nervous; and he is emphatic, 
doing with a will what he does at all. His Caus- 
ality, Comparison, Mirthfulness, Individuality, 
Locality, Human Nature, and Agreeableness are 
all prominent. Indeed, there are no deficiencies 
among the faculties, and like clock-work each 
does its work in perfect harmony with all the 
rert. He judges the character of men, reads the 
motives of all with whom he comes in contact, 
and estimates the spirit of each and every one. 
He is not a builder of air castles, but reduces 
everything to practice; and his first question is, 
What is its usc?” What can be done with 
it?“ and he discovers and decides at once what 
to do. There is nothing bombastic or preten- 
tious about him. He stands on his inerits, as- 
suming nothing but doing everything. 

We repeat, the likeness fails to do justice to 
the original, notwithstanding it is the third one 
which we have had engraved. Why it is that 
artists fail to obtain a correct likeness of the 
original we can not understand. We deem it 
quite safe to predict that the longer General 
Grant lives—should no accidents befall him—the 
higher he will stand in the estimation of his 
countrymen. He is one among many who have 
won unfading laurels, but few if any wear them 
so modestly and so becomingly. He is the em- 
bodiment of those words, sensible and expressive, 
which it would be well for us all to heed, when 
told to ‘‘ mind our own business.“ 

Lieut.-General Ulysses 8. Grant was born at 
Point Pleasant, Clermont County, Ohio, on the 
27th day of April, 1822, and is consequently now 
in his forty-fourth year. He was educated at 
West Point, served with credit in the Mexican 
War under Taylor and Scott, resigned his com- 
mission in 1853, and was engaged in commercial 
pursuits when the war of the Great Rebellion 
broke out. His magnificent career since that pe- 
riod, stretching over the hundred bloody battle- 
fields which lie between Fort Donelson and Rich- 
mond, are familiar to every reader of the news- 
papers. See AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for September, 1863, for a biographical sketch. 
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Tae New AMERICAN PRESIBENT—OPINION OF AN 
ENGLIsHMAN.—Photographs of Mr. Johnson, the 
new President of the Union, have reached Lon- 
don. They show a strongly-built man, with a 
square head, overhanging brows, full lips, tiger 
jaw, and firm, full cheeks. A strong man evi- 


dently, but not, we should say, a genial one, a 
man not to be opposed, but also not much to be 
loved, certainly not one to be guided by any ex- 
ternal force whatever. Every incident recorded 
of him deepens our conviction that in him we 
have an American Jacobin, a man who will erus h 
anything, as be told a Pennsylvania deputation, 
that resists the State, and will sometimes be apt 
to believe, 2’ Kat c'est moi.— London ; 

(Well, “ we reckon” he’ll prove just about such 
a kind of man as one would naturally take him 
to be. If the Englishman treats him kindly, 
minds his own businsss, and does not meddle 
with the new President, we may promise that the 
new President will not meddle with him. But, 
„hands off! and “ look out!“ 


JEALOUSY. 


Trifles, light as air, 
Are, to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ.”—Shakepeare. 

Mocn has been said and sung on this subject, 
and though the world seems to be agreed as to 
its presence among mankind, and the baleful 
effects which it produces, its nature, and the ele- 
ments which enter into its make-up, are, to a 
great extent, a mystery. It does not signify to 
call it a ‘‘ green-eyed mqnster —it may serve to 
give piquancy to a paragraph or vim toa sentence 
in composition—but it does not define its charac- 
ter or aid us to avoid in ourselves its action, nor 
teach us how to obviate it or cure it in others. 
One may search dictionaries and encyclopedias, 
but he will learn little more about it than the 
world already knows by heart. 

Webster says, Jealousy is awakened by whatever may 
exalt others, or give them pleasure and advantages which 
we desire for ourselves.” 

If jealousy is awakened, it must previously 
exist in some special faculty, or belong to several, 
or be a mode of activity of one, or of several, or 
of all the affective faculties. If Webster is cor- 
rect in the statement that jealousy is awakened 
by whatever may give to others pleasure and 
advantages which we desire for ourselves, then it 
is a selfish feeling, which does not seek the good of 
others, and is offended at their success er honor, 
willing to take it all, but not willing others 
should have even their just portion of that which 
we desire. There are different grades of jealousy, 
according to the faculties or propensities through 
which it acts. It is not a simple and uniform 
emotion, but has as many peculiarities and modes 
of action as there are faculties in the interest of 
which jealousy can be awakened. 


JEALOUSY DEFINED. 

Our definition of jealousy is this: a selfish 
desire to monopolize that which we deem to be 
valuable, combined with a fear that others will 
supplant us, and a hatred of them on account of 
their anticipated or real suceess and our failure. 

This feeling takes the form of envy when it 
shows itself through a mortified state of Appro- 
bativeness, and it confesses the superiority of the 
one who has borne off the palm or won the prize. 
When it becomes a malicious envy, Approbative- 
ness has formed a combined action with Destruc- 
tiveness. The student, the poet, the artist, the 
musician, the amateur of dress or of beauty are 
readily affected in this manner. 

TEMPERAMENT OF THE JEALOUS. 

The temperament has much fo do with the lia- 
bility to this unhappy feeling. Those who have 
a predominance of the Mental temperament with 
a considerable of the Motive or bilious tempera- 
ment most readily take to study, literature, 
music, art. dress, and whatever is esthetic; and 
we find this class of persons more troubled with 
jealousy or envy than any other. Their tempera- 
ment gives them excitability and intensity, and 
they feel keenly any slight, failure, ridicule, logs 
of castc or respectability ; and the very qualities 
of talent and taste which make them seek excel- 
lence and enter the lists for success and celebrity, 
lay the foundation for a morbid action of their 
Approbativeness and Destructiveness. 


JEALOUSY BETWEEN EQUALS. 

The more general form of jealousy is the feel- 
ing which exists between equals who are seeking 
as rivals the achievement of some fact yet to be 
accomplished, and enlists not only Approbative- 
ness and Destructiveness but Self-Esteem, and 
that faculty or feeling through which the subject 
in controversy is prized. 

APPETITE JEALOUSY. 

Two dogs waiting at the butcher’s door for the 
chance fragment of meat which may be thrown, 
look at each other with evil eye; and the one 
Which is the acknowledged master generally 
takes the foremost place. If the coveted morsel 
happens to be thrown too far for the convenience 
of the foremost brute, the underling by sprightli- 
ness and advantage of position wins the prize, 
often at the expense of a sharp nip and a fierce 
shake from his now envious rival. The master 
dog never has the philosophy to take the rear the 
second time, as the winning position, but is care- 
ful to keep the hated object of his jealousy 
farther in the rear. This species of jealousy, it 
will be seen, originates in Alimentiveness, and 
evokes, as subsidiary elements, scarcely more 
of the propensities than Combativeness and De- 
structiveness to aid in enforcing ite claims. 


FRIENDSHIP JEALOUSY. 

But place the same dogs in another position. 
They approach their fond master, each strongly 
exercised by the faculty of Adhesiveness or Friend- 
ship. One gains the first caress at the hand of 
the master and is gratified in the feeling of 
Friendship. The other, failing to receive the 
first token of affection, is disappointed in his 
Friendship, offended in Approbativeness, feels 
mortified and humiliated, and for hours hides 
away, refusing to respond to the inviting voice 
of the master, meanwhile entertaining and ex- 
pressing to the successful rival a feeling of hatred. 
Here is jealousy originating in the feeling of 
Friendship, but brought out through Appro- 
bativeness, and culminating in Combativeness 
and Destructiveness. 

JEALOUSY WITHOUT HATRED. 

Sometimes only Approbativeness and Friend- 
ship are wounded, without any subsequent action 
of indignation toward the rival; as in the case 
of a petted slut which comes to the master with 
her half-grown pup. If the pup be caressed first, 
her Friendship and Approbativeness are too active 
for her maternal instinct, and she retires in dis- 
gust at the preference shown by her master for 
the pup, and is jealous of the rivalry of her own 
progeny. We have heard of blooming and youth- 
ful mothers being jealous of the dawning beauty 
and fascination of their own daughters. This 
form of jealousy, however, has one more element 
engaged in its composition than accrues in the 
case of the canine mother, viz., the faculty of 
Amativeness; for it is the special attention of 


gentlemen that excites the jealousy in this case. 


It is not wounded Approbativeness and Adhe- 
siveness merely. 


ARTISTIC, MUSICAL, LITERARY JEALOUSY. 
Artistic jealousy, musical jealousy, literary 
jealousy, each has ite base in the tastes, feelings, 
and talents engaged in, and sought to be gratified 
by, these several vocations; but the painful, 
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anxious yearning for success and appreciation 
finds form and voice through Approbativeness 
mainly, as there are no persons more high-toned 
in temperament than artists, musicians, and the 
literati, and by virtue of this temperament they 
are led to evince their esthetic tastes in these 
forms, so no persons are more easily excited by 
anything calculated to awaken jealousy. Their 
vocation is their offspring, their loved pet, and 
they are as jealous of it as any hen is of her first 
brood of chickens. A dull, muddy nature caa do 
nothing in art, and there will be too little sensi- 
tiveness in which jealousy can be awakened. 
Secret#veness, doubtless enters into the compo- 
sition of nearly all forms of jealousy, tending to 
the suspicion that there exists a spirit of selfish- 
ness and rivalry on the part of others. To the 
jealous person, it seems very certain that the 
rival is plotting mischief; that he seeks to sup- 
plant by treachery and unfair means, when in 
point of fact he may be entirely innocent of the 
existence of an opponent or competitor. 


PECUNIARY JEALOUSY. 
Acquisitiveness is the basis of jealousy in all 
merely pecuniary matters. Among business men, 
the rivalries of trade are varied and incessant, 
and in this form of jealousy the faculty of Secre- 
tiveness also seems to occupy a prominent place. 
We hear of the tricks of trade, which are 
eminently the offspring of Secretiveness; and 
the feeling which prompts to the use of tricks, 
cunning, and treachery in trade, leads to suspicion 
and jealousy toward opponents in business. 
Rivals, therefore, each using deception to get 
ahead of the other, will be mutually jealous of 
each other ; and if we add to this the action of 
Oautiousness, there will be a fear that in spite of 
the effort to outwit and get ahead of the op- 
ponent, he will by some shrewd trick win suc- 
cess and carry off the palm—and this feeling is 
jealousy. In this case we have Acquisitiveness 
as a motive of rivalry, we have the suspicion 
which Secretiveness gives, and the fear which 
comes from Cautiousness. It may be doubted, 
perhaps, whether there can be jcalousy without 
fear. Rivalry presupposes equality in some 
respects between the parties, otherwise they 
could not be rivals, but the possibility of jealousy 
involving the necessity of fear also presupposes 
in each some known or suspected advantage on 

the part of the other. 
OFFICE SEEKING JEALOUSY. 
Suppose two suitors for a given position. One 
is personally of first-class appearance, good edu- 
cation and family, and excellent social position. 


The other is inferior in appearance, in education; 


is from a family obscure or unknown, and has no 
influential friends. They apply in person for 
the same office or position. The dispenser knows 
all about the two applicants in their exterior 
relations. The superior man can hardly be 
jealous of the other, for it is not possible for him 
to fear the success of his competitor. But let 
their conditions be apparently equal and each 
may fear the success of the other, and be jealous 
that he will, by some unfair means, get the 
inside track” and secure the position. The 
inferior man, if he can regard himself as a rival 
of the other, may be jealous of him because his 
fears of his suoceas are very great. He may also 


ee 


envy his superiority while he shall be jealous of 
his success. 
FEMININE JEALOUSY. 

Persons entertain both the feelings of envy 
and jealousy relative to matters of reputation and 
standing to an extent wider and more general 
than they suppose. One can hardly meet on the 
street a brace of school girls, or servant girls, or 
a lady and her beau, that he will not hear frag- 
ments of their earnest conversation sufficient to 
convince him that there is an incessant solicitude 
about standing and reputation among them. One 
will be vindicating self against some unfriendly 
word or action of another, or expressing concern 
about what others think of the speaker. “I 
never said such a thing, She has no right to 
say 80 about me,’’ ‘‘I have no disposition to 
annoy her—-why does she try to injure me!“ 
Phrases such as these are heard in such street 
conversations, and they show, not so much a 
quarrelsome spirit as a jealousy that some are 
trying to injure the reputation of others. And 
this is so general—it scems to be such a staple of 
the conversation of young people—one would 
think everybody was jealous of somebody. This 
solicitudo about reputation sometimes leads to 
tattling, which generally degenerates to slander, 
with a view to lower the reputation and good 
name of rivals, and thereby make the speaker 
relatively higher in the estimation of the listener. 


SOCIAL JEALOUSY. 

The kind of jealousy which is commonly meant 
when the word is used, is yet to be discussed, and 
that is social jealousy. In one of its aspects it 
should be denominated conjugal jealousy; but 
this would sometimes be a misnomer, as animals 
show social jealousy very strongly which do not 
show conjugal love by choosing special mates. 
Jealousy is also shown by human beings who do 
not purpose forming the conjugal relation with 
the person in regard to whom jealousy is evinced. 
In conjugal jealousy the object of it must be re- 
garded in the light of a life-companion, and a less 
exalted though fierce jealousy may cxist without 
involving the intention of marriage. Social 
jealousy, however, in both forms, has its chief, if 
not its solo basis in Amativeness. It is instigated 
by this feeling which is utterly selfish and per- 
sonal in its tendency. Its activity awakens 
Secretiveness, Cautiousness, Self-Esteem, Appro- 
bativeness, and all the intellectual faculties to 
discover any waywardness, or inattention, or un- 
faithfulness on the part of the lover or husband, 
which shall endanger the relation of affection, or 
hazard the loes of the loved one. A person with 
predominant moral sentiments, and who is strong, 
sincere, and faithful in love, will not be likely to 
fear the loss or lapse of the companion, unless in 
action, or word, or look, or previous history that 
companion has given evidence of fickleness, or 
the tendency to latitude in love. Some organim- 
tions of course are so little inclined to be sus- 
picious, to anticipate evil, to look on the unpro- 
pitious side, that they will not become jcalous 
until conviction of infidelity or a divided love is 
really forced upon them. They have the love 
element on which jealousy is based, but not the 
elements that lead to fear, doubt, or suspi- 
cion, through which jealousy is brought into ac- 
tion. 


JEALOUSY LATENT. 

Jealousy in love affairs is far more prevalent 
than most persons suppose. Perhaps every per- 
son is capable of expressing the feeling. Many 
never have the feeling, or, if they have it, are 
unconscious of it, because the circumstances for 
calling it out do not exist. They love but once, 
and that love being kindly and cordially recipro- 
cated, and there being no rivalry before the con- 
jugal union, and no conduct on the part of the 
companion after marriage calculated to awaken 
jealousy, the person carries the jealous elements 
latent through lifc, with the self-congratulation, 
“Ihave no jealousy in my nature.” But they 
only need a word or a look on the part of the 
companion calculated to show a preference for 
anothcr, to arouse in themselves the slecping 
giant—jealousy. 

JEALOWSY AMONG ANIMALS. 

The lowest form in which this feeling exists is 
shown among those birds and beasts that do not 
choose special mates in a kind of instinctive 
matrimonial alliance. With such birds and 
animals, fighting among the males is fierce and 


relentless. Their jealousy is simply the result of 


active Amativeness, and that awakens the organs 
of Combativeness and Destructiveness, and the 
result is the maiming, or death often, of the van- 
quished. Rising one step higher in the scale of 
being, we find animals that mate more or less 
permanently ; some for the season, others for life. 
With these mere sexual jealousy is not nearly so 
manifest. If the males and females are nearly 
equal in numbers, each will have his mate, and 
there will be exhibited little if any jealousy. and, 
to tho honor of the males be it said, they ordi- 
narily give very little occasion for it. Among 
animals we are not aware that the gentler sex 
ever exhibit the feeling of jealousy based on the 
sexual instinct. At least they seem not to hate 
their associates in consequence of their receiving 
extra attention from the males. 


WHAT INTENSIFIES EMOTIONS. 

The greater the number of faculties employed 
in forming an attachment, the more painful tbe 
feelings when that attachment is interrupted. 
Hence the jealousy among human beings in cou- 
sequence of real or imaginary unfaithfulness, or 
the fear of rivalry in love matters is intense and 
powerful in proportion to the largeness of the 
nature unfortunately affected by it. An animal 
or a man in whom only Amativeness is offended, 
is appeased when the rival is vanquished or so 
removed as not to offer any immediate rivalry. 
Moreover, he has no unkind feeling toward his 
mate. With higher natures, in whom Conjugality 
or Union for Life, together with Friendship, the 
intellectual, the moral, and esthetic faculties take 
part in the make-up of the love-emotion, we find 
the jealousy of any infidelity or disturbance of 
the love-relation, quick, sensitive, intense, and 
powerful. 

MORBID JEALOUSY. 

There is a morbid jealousy that distorts ap- 
pearances, that creates its own occasions, and 
would suspect vestal purity. This is a selfish 
and suspicious action of the love-feelings, and is 
an exceedingly unfortunate mental condition, 
whether it come by inheritance in whole or in 
part; whether it be induced by perversion of the 
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social nature; whether it be induced by ill 
health, or provoked by improper social culture, 
or social misadaptation. Novel-reading and the 
drama seem to excite the imaginative elements 
of human nature in connection with the social 
feelings, thereby tending to promote in mankind 
the spirit of jealousy, for it is among the classes 
most devoted to these that this passion in some 
of its varied forms seems to be most frequently 
and painfully manifested. When Amativeness, 
Conjugality, and Friendship have become in- 
tensely excited in jealousy, and Combativencss 
and Destructivencss, sympathizing as they do, 
also become morbid, there sometimes occurs a 
species of madness which results in the murder 
of the real or imaginary offender, followed by 
the suicide of the infatuated victim of jealousy. 


REMEDY. 
In all these forms of jealousy, it will be seen 


that the moral and religious elements of our - 


nature seem to have taken no part. We are 
quite certain that none of the moral faculties 
enter into the production of jealousy. The con- 
duct that awakens jealousy may be, and is, con- 
_ demned by the moral nature of the victim; but 
that conduct is alike condemned by the moral 
feelings of all that behold it, though they are 
not made jealous or otherwise personally affected 
by it. It would seem, then, that the remedy for 
jealousy, this origin of the first murder on earth, 
this fruitful source of untold misery among all 
classes of the race, is to be found in the strength 
and right action of the moral and religious 
nature. When the animal propensities and selfish 
sentiments predominate, either in native strength 
or in cultivated activity, over the moral and 
religious faculties, jealousy will be frequent and 
virulent. Those who are inclined to give occasion 
for jealousy are certainly under the domination 
of the carnal elements of their being—and those 
also who are prone to be jealous, ‘‘ love the crea- 
ture more than the Creator —are not sufficiently 
imbued with a sense of God’s presence and of the 
glory and reality of the higher life. They are too 
much of the carth, earthy,” and should seek to 
secure the subordination of their animal and 
selfish feelings by temperate living, in order to 
mitigate the feverish and abnormal state of the 
nervous system, and while this prepares the way 
for it, thcy should endeavor to strengthen the 
action of the moral feelings by the most sedulous 
religious culture. Few persons are aware what a 
powerful aid to the subduing of animal and 
malign passions is the sincere and earnest usc of 
the devotional part of our nature. He who with 
child-like faith can look up to his Father in 
heaven, and in humble trust and confidence 
commit his interests, his all, in this life and the 
next, to Him, will gain such moral strength, and 
such clarity of moral vision as to see, in the light 
of the higher life, that all the jealousies of this 
world, whether well or ill founded, are but the 
fruit of seltish impulses, in most cases perverted, 
and that they are as unchristian as they are pro- 
ductive of unhappiness. To those who profess to 
be guided by Christian dispositions, we say exor- 
cise the spirit of jealousy by devotion, by faith, 
and by works of charity. To those who do not 
practically recognize this realm of influences, we 
say that your moral and religious nature nceds 
culture, and until it comes into such relations as 
to make it active and influential, you will be a 


prey to jealousy, as well as to many other un- 
happy mental conditions. 


THE PRITCHARD MURDER. 


GoETHE once declared he had never heard of a 
crime which he did not think himself capable of 
committing, but Goethe wae dead before the time 
of Palmer, and Smethurst, and Pritchard. This 
man bas been tried and convicted of the murder 
of his wife by slow poisen. There were but two 
conceivable motives fog the act: a desire to 
receive through her death and her mother’s a 
legacy which it is not clear he could even thus 
obtain; and a desire to marry his wife's nurse- 
maid, with whom he had long lived in easy, 
relations, and who could be no more to him as a 
wife than she had been as his mistress. Mrs. 
Pritchard was not a jealous nor vindictive wife. 
Convinced of her husband's infidelity, she bore 
with it. Her mother, coming to Glasgow on a 
visit, also became aware of it, and though Dr. 
Pritchard was then leisurely engaged in poison- 
ing his wife, the fact that Mrs. Taylor knew 
of his relationship to the nursemaid, McLeod, 
was enough to stimulate him into another and 
speedier murder. Throughout tbe whole pro- 
tracted tragedy, lasting from October till March, 
the conduct of Pritchard is so deliberately cold- 
blooded, that his counsel can suggest no other 
sane theory of defense than that the hideousness 
of his crime is an argument for their impossi- 
bility. That defense is dissipated by the confes- 
sion of the criminal, which, nevertheless, leaves 
us as much in the dark as ever about motives. 

For five months Pritchard mingled that poison 
with the food and drink of his wife. He attended 
her professionally during all that period, wept 
over her, was assiduous in his care, and never 
forgot to be demonstrative in his affection. He 
sits in her bed-room while she eats the dinners he 
has poisoned. He carries on his intrigue with 
her nursemaid all the while, and just as Mrs. 
Pritchard is dying, he presents Mary McLeod 
with jewelry and his photograph. When she dies, 
he goes to his room and writes in his diary 
“— 17, Friday. Died here at one a.m. Mary 
Jane, my own beloved wife, aged 38 years; no 
torment surrounded her bed-side, but like a 
calm, peaceful lamb of God, passed Minnie 


away. Prayer on prayer till mine be o’er, 
everlasting love. Save us, Lord, for Thy dear 
Son.” We presume it may have been that 


precious entry which suggested to the counsel 
of Dr. Pritchard a defense on the ground of 
„moral insanity’—the modern euphemism, says 
a London paper, for “the instigation of the 
devil.” 

This is what a Dundee (Scotland) phrenolegist 
says of Dr. Pritchard : 


It was before the trial that we saw Pritchard, in 
the prison in Glasgow. He was airing in the iron 
cage in the open court, and in tbe same compart- 
ment was a vulgar-looking fellow obarged with 
forgery. They walked very fast, hitber and 
thither. in their den, and talked loudly together 
on some political question. Pritchard was a little 
excited on seeing strangers ; his eyes rolled, he 
spoke louder, us if to compose himself, and avoid- 


ed our glances, although those of pity and sad - 


ness. His temperament is high-strung— vanity, 
suavity, and secretiveness being leading traits, 
requiring much careful guidance, which has not 
been given them. 

He takes after his mother in organization, and 
has a feminine castin many points. Firmness, con- 


scientiousness, and cautiousness not having been 
much used, his self-control was overcome, and he 
fell, step by step. To gratify approbativeness 
and vile lusts, be quenched his conscience and 
rverted secretiveness to a habit of lying, which 
e practiced on most occasions, apparently with- 
out a struggle, and most of his confessions, even 
yet, had better be received with caution. Phre- 
nology says it is not wrong to have such an organ 
as secretiveness large, but it is wrong to use it 
unlawfully; and he had enough of the light 
within” to point out and condemn the wicked 

tricks he was playing. But, alas! 

“ Perverted Nature knows the right, 
But still the wrong pursucs.” 

See the danger of using improperly the noble 
powers of body and mind with which we are en- 
dowed, and how we should be seeking grace and 
enlightened self-control] to guide us along our 
journey. Phrenology did not see murder in that 
wretched man’s face or head ; but, with such an 
impulsiveand emotional temperament, the skillfal 
phreuologist would have said to such a man, 
„Beware!“ probably would have explained his 
case to him, and through his organization (natural 
and induced), probably have helped him much by 
advice on important traits. and also by recommend- 
ations of the proper use of his large sense of def- 
erence and devotional feeling, to prayer and 
watching ; while to young and old, as in the 
above instance, the science can give many useful 
explanations, rebukes, and exhortations. 

ritchard's is a sad case, and we know some 
who have shed tears over it; let it be taken asa 
useful lesson and solemn warning by all. 


— 


AssumMED Nawes.—For those who are interested 
in literary matters, we have compiled the follow- 
ing list of leading writers, with their assumed 
signatures. The assumed signatures are given in 
quotation marks, the real name being placed 


opposite: 

“ Gail Hamilton, Miss Abigail Dodge. 
“Florence `Percey,”...... Mrs. Elizabeth Akers. 
“Timothy Titcomb,”......... Dr. J. G. Holland. 
„ W, Savage North,) Wm. S. Newell. 
„Orpheus C. Kerr, .. . . Robert H. Newell. 
“ Mrs. Partington,”............. B. P. Shillaber. 
„ Artemus Ward,. / Charles F. Bruwn. 
“ Doesticks, P. B.”......... Mortimer Thompson. 
„K. N. Pepper .eeeeee James M. Morris. 
SB: Daddy sie csi cen ceaw ie J. H. Williams. 
“ Mace Sloper, Eq. ETE C. G. Leland. 
„Josh Billings,”.................dosbua Shaw. 
“ The Disbanded Volunteer, . . Joseph Barber. 
“ Jeems Pipes, Stephen Massett. 
Ned Buntline, “ . E. Z. C. Judson. 
“ Daisy Howard, Myra Daisy McCrum. 
„Cousin May Carlton, . . . . . Miss M. A. Earlie. 
“ Edmund Kirke ) .J. R. Gilmore. 
“ Country Parson, .... . A. H. K. Boyd. 
“ Mary Clavers, . Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. 
«Currer Bell 605 sce Charlotte Bronte. 


4 Village Schoolmaster, “. Charles M. Dickinson.“ 


“Owen Meredith, ... Bulwer. 
“ Barry Cornwall,, ... . Wm. Proctor. 
Author of John Halifax, Gentleman 

Miss Mulock. 
«Tk Marvel, Donald G. Mitchell. 
“ Jennie June.) .. Mrs. Jennie Croly. 
„Funny Fern.) .. Wife of James Parton. 
‘Petroleum V. Nasby, . D. R. Locke. 
„Howard Glyndon,’’..... Miss Laura C. Reddan. 


But who was Junius! and who is Mrs. GEORGE 
Wasutncton Writs? These are the questions. 
If our Secretiveness be stronger than the public’s 
Inquisitiveness, we may keep it for the exclusive 
benefit of readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


— OE aa 


Tun head learns new things, but the heart for- 
evermore practices old experiences. 
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Religious Department. 


„The Phrenvlogist has the right to examiue wheather Christianity is 
adapted to the nature of men, and be is dellzbted in seeing it in per- 
fect harmony with human nature. - pure. 


YOUNG MEN A GENERATION AGO. 


BY REV. L. HOLMES. 


I writs unto you, young men, because ye have over- 
come the wicked one. I have written unto you, young 
men, because yo are strong, and the word of God abideth 
in you, and ye bave overcome the wicked one.—1 Jon 
iL 18, 14 

How interesting is the unworn strength and 
energy of young men, revealed in all their looks 
and motions! The head covered thick with 
glossy hair, the form erect, the step firm and 
easy, the eyes bright, the features plastic and 
fresh. Memory is active, imagination is active, 
the feelings buoyant, nnd they are capable of 
noble resolve, of quick thonght, and sublime en- 
thusiasm. It used to be more common than it is 
now to leave unnoticed the beauty of young men 
—beauty being spoken of only as it exists in the 
other sex. Now itis not unusual for a writer to 
describe a young man as handsome. A young 
man may truly be so. It is difficult to conceive 
of a being much fairer than some boys. 

To these young men the venerable, the gracious, 
and benevolent Apostle John wrote. He was 
drawn toward them. He would have them make 
the right use of their strength and influence. He 
knew what they could accomplish. He knew 
that, providing they took the right course now, 
their whole lives would probably be what human 
lives should be. And it seems it was his blessed 
privilege to strengthen those who had already 
resisted temptation and adhered to the word of 
God. 

; TEACHING BY EXAMPLE. 

I would speak to you, dear young men, ıt this 
time, by example. I would bring before you the 
young men of a generation ago. It may be I 
shall dwell more upon their excellences than 
their faults or deficiencies, as it is only their 
virtues you are to copy, and as it is only to 
like attainments with theirs you are to aspire, 
completing what was unfinished in them. I will 
refer to their health, and then take up such traits 
and babits as nay naturally arise to notice, treat- 
ing each incidentally or formally, as may seem 
best, but always briefly. O that I may be able 
to make them pass in review before ue, clothed in 
their best attire; the sight will help rejuvenate us 
all, and rekindle our best aspirations. 


ARB WE DETERIORATING ? 

1. For the last thirty-five years or so, I do not 
think the health of young men has depreciated as 
much as that of the class of young women ; still, 
I must confess it has depreciated, as a rule, some- 


what. The brain is now more wrought upon, the 


living less plain, and there is more in-door work. 
My memory recalls the younger portion of those 
I designate by the young men of a generation 
ago, and as they were seen in our district schools. 
Rows of them, wilh exceptions here and there, 
were broad, large, and very sinewy—rather more 
80, I think, than is witnessed now. My recollec- 


tion does not reach back to the periods of our 
greatest muscular development as a people. The 
average of the major-generals in the American 
army of the Revolution was some two hundred 
pounds, if I rightly recall statements seen. Per- 
haps size in a man had more to do with promo- 
tion in rank then, than would at the present 
time. Yet it would be safe to take the - fact just 
stated as an index of a diminution in the stock of 
large young men. It would have the most ap- 
plication, however, to communities which have 
been most changed by the introduction of manu- 
facturing and commercial interests. 

And, has there not been more decrease in 
hardihood than volume? Has it not been for 
scores of years growing more consequential to us 
Americans, to dress with care, to eat just so, to 
not go without a full amount of sleep, to keep the 
same climate, and not to attempt more than a 
moderate amount of effort? Can we endure as 
our fathers could? I have sometimes feared we 
should never appreciate as vividly as we ought— 
perhaps it is literally impossible—the sacrifices 
which our young men made when they rushed to 
the imperiled standard of the Union in our so 
great and so recent war. For these compara- 
tively delicate young men to attempt a soldier’s 
life, and under all the circumstances of the case, 
was daring and heroic indeed. They have evinced 
wonderful powers of endurance, bnt three hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand of these dear young 
men of the North rest in the dust of the earth! 
The Lord reward their spirits in the peaceful 
abodes of heaven! They have not died in vain. 


WAGES AND ECONOMY. 

2. Wages used to be less, and the young men 
a generation since practiced the more economy. 
One case will illustrate much. The son tells me 
the story of his father, that father now a wealthy 
man. When he was a young man, he engaged to 
work a year for one hundred dollars, which was 
just the sum due on his father’s place, and which 
must be paid to prevent the foreclosure of a 
mortgage upon the old homestead. At the ex- 
piration of the year he took home to the grand- 
sire the one hundred dollars, never having lost a 
day or spent a copper, bis clothes having all be- 
come of one color! How the majority wrought, 
denied themselves, practiced economy 


CHURCH-QOING. 

3. Whether this then young man had another 
suit for church, I do not know. One thing we 
are sure of, it was customary for young men to 
attend religious worship. They could walk miles 
to meeting. Often, in the country, before the 
church was reached, a road-full of young men 
and women would be seen moving on to the place 
of divine service, beguiling the way with many a 
salient observation. As they neared the holy 
place, some would pause by the way to put on 
shoes which they had carefully carried before, the 
naked feet being well used to the ground through 
all the summer months. The greater part of the 
young men were personally religious, many hav- 
ing been converted in the revivals of religion 
which in those days were wont to sweep over the 
mountains of Zion. A goodly number of both 
sexes belonged to the choir, for which service 


they were trained in the long, yearly singing- 
schools of the time. Their descendants are 
among the best musicians of our day. 


EDUCATION. 

4. A smaller length of time than now was 
Riven to the common school; but it was usually 
improved industriously, vigorously. All paid due 
regard to spelling, and some became excellent 
readers. The young men gave laborious atten- 
tion to arithmetic, and learned to write a plain, 
round hand. When men grown, they were not 
ashamed to be pupils in district schools, if still 
in need of elementary instruction. What they 
learned sat in their minds easily and clearly. 

Fewer books were read—certainly fewer peri- 
odicals: so perhaps the reading was more thor- 
ough. A book was not considered dull if it were 
instructive. The greater part of the books gen- 
erally read were of a religious or historical char- 
acter. Works of American history and biogra- 
phy were eagerly sought for by the young men. 
They took a lively, proud interest in the history 
of the colonies and United States. They consid- 
ered the political parties of the country, and at- 
tached themselves earnestly to one or the other 
of those parties. They were fond of hearing 
older men talk, especially upon the past, present, 
and destined future of America. Patriotism was 
a deep, abiding, intelligent sentiment with them. 
They rejoiced in their birthright of political in- 
stitutions, in their fathers, and the God of their 
fathers. 

I wish you, kind young fhen, to especially no- 
tice that there was on the part of older boys and 
young men a deep purpose to prepare themselves to 
be citizens and men of consequence. If they went 
to a trade, “ hired out” by the month or year, or 
continued to domicil under the parental roof, this 
saving, vast purpose went with them, modifying 
and exalting all their course, enabling them will- 
ingly to endure privations, perform toil, and dis- 
posing them to carefully note and remember 
whatever might be of use to them thereafter. 
They meant much. They intended to be some- 
body. They resolved to be, fo do, and to have. 


SOCIAL RELATIONS. 


5. They were practical in all their social inter- 
course. They often speculated as to which young 
woman would make the best wife, and whether 
he, the young man, could obtain her. It wasa 
wise custom of the young men, when their trade 
was learned, preparation for their calling made 
or course determined, to seek a wife. Married, 
they commenced housekeeping, and with just as 
much simplicity as to furniture and apartments 
as their circumstances required. They did not 
believe in vying with older and richer as to 
grandeur and style, neither did they selfishly 
purpose to live childless all their days, unless 
Divine Providence saw fit to withhold from them 
offspring. 

The sociality of the period we are contem- 
přating was great. Every raising, husking, quilt- 
ing, paring-bee, spelling-school, last day of school, 
dedication, installation, training, conference, wed- 
ding, and even faneral, not to speak of stated 
meetings again, was made the medium of a rich, 
hearty, invigorating sociability. All talked with 
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all. It was “one and all.“ They did not sep- 
arate into “cham and I,” little aristocratic whis- 
pering parties posted ominously here and there. 
They all talked, I say, and sufficiently loud. Be- 
tween school hours, when the lads and young men 
were not engaged in some athletic sport or play, 
they devoted themselves to sociality with the 
girls, so buxom and handsome, sisters of Hebe, 
without her awkwardness. Then came the lively 
chats, the brisk little races about the room, or 
the revolving of the circle of joined hands, en- 
chanted by the singing of gipsy airs, rolling from 
healthy lungs, through clear throats, and between 
natural teeth of milky whiteness—blessings of 
which more young ladies could boast of in those 
years than in these. There was for all the 
helpful exercise, the reviving flush, the allewa- 
able pleasure enjoyed on the public domain. 
The moment the teacher appeared in sight, all 
began to be hushed, save that the saucy fellow 
must take the box from the female hand, which 
he had deserved. 

It was the habit of young men to spend 
ene or two evenings in the week in the com- 
pany of another family, where all would 
unite, younger and older, parents and children, 
in making the evening pass pleasantly. Stories 
would be told, games played, apples eaten, and 
wet with the juice of other apples. Many would 
be the glances flashing from laughing eyes! 


DRINKING HABITS. 

6. Let me here say that the period of which I 
speak was marked anf cursed nota little by in- 
dulgence in strong drink ; yet the drinking was 
mainly on the part of older men. The young 
men, as a body, drank temperately, much as the 
women drank. It was not thought that the young 
men must have all the indulgences of the older. 
The brandy, the cakes, the tobacco, too, with the 
easy chair, belonged mostly to father—to the 
older. The young drank water, milk, domestic 
coffee, and the like. Children might sometimes 
taste frem the bottom of the glass, and young 
men a little cider, or now and then a sip of 
weak sling. Anything further, I am assured, was 
discreditable. 


RESPECT FOR WOMAN. 

7. Let me also add, there was a wholesome re- 
spectfor woman. She was not unfrequently regard- 
ed by young men not only as a superior, but as a 
marvelous being. Obscene publications and cir- 
culars were scarce, thank God! perbaps the same 
as unknown outside of cities, to which localities 
most of the licentiousness was limited. 

8. This is the generation midway between us 
and the men of the Revolution. This is the gen- 
eration which took up the inheritance of that 
stormy period, preserved, expanded, cultivated, 
enriched, and defended it, and are fast leaving it 
altogether to their successors. They have been 
the farmers, the mechanics, and inventors, the 
manufacturers and merchants, the statesmen and 
professional men by which the United States have 
been made palpably known to the world. They 
of the North had prepared us to contend against 
enemies, stored away the means, kept alive love 
of the Union, supplied some of the guiding coun- 
sel and some of the generalship. To it belonged 


John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, Clay, Web- 
ster, Harrison, Lyman Beecher, Astor, Slater, 
Wilkinson —0 how many others not unknown to 
the world in one sphere or another! Not being 
over-definite as to period, and we can associate 
with it Scott, Wool, Abraham Lincoln, Seward, 
Chase, Porter, Stewart, Ithiel Towne. But it 
would be an endless work to individualize. 


+ PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 

Now we must turn to the . of our 
theme. Will our young men have children as 
proud of their fathers as they and we are of our 
fathers? Will our young men constitute as 
strong a connecting link between the present 
and the future as their fathers made in their day? 
If these questions render us thoughtful, they an- 
swer their design. 

Let me not seem to disparage. We do not 
idolize any generation. We oan not bring back 
“old times” if we would; nor should we desire 
to. It is ours to study and extract for our use 
the virtues of all the ages gone. Our young men 
and women have invaluable advantages, personal 
and relative. These young friends, ro dear to 
all, are not broken to pieces, scattered, or wasted 
away. We have young men than whom better 
or more promising never lived. Our times, like 
all past, have their peculiar temptations and lia- 
bilities. Wecansee much that needs to be cor- 
rected. The correction will take place. We see 
some young men concerning whom we feel to ex- 
claim and pray, O that they may have the virtues 
of a preceding generation of young men. O that 
they may become more reflect ive, more solid, more 
self-denying ; begin to care as they have not cared 
for the welfare of society; begin to prepare as 
they have not prepared for usefulness in time to 
come. We would incite them by the moving 
power of example. We hold up before them, 
to provoke them to good works, the image of the 
noble youth their fathers were. We point them 
to the blessings which Heaven has bestowed upon 
the fidelity and noble endeavor of their fathers. 
We intimate what is indeed plain enough, that 
there are irreversible conditions of success and 
happiness which every one must thoughtfully and 
humbly comply with to succeed. We lift our 
eyes from individuals to nations, and tho con- 
viction goes through every fiber of the heart that 
a superficial, self-seeking, irreligious, vain, or 
sensual race can not uphold or perpetuate repub- 
lican institutions or a Protestant Church. 

We call upon every young man to put to shame 
the writer who made out a list of a young man’s 
requirements,” beginning with “a box of La 
Suisa cigars,” proceeding with walking-stick, in- 
finite conceit, etc., ending with, “no education, 
talent, or capacity.” We would assure any that 
the words of Rev. T. Binney are true, that a fast 
life can not be lived with impunity. “Many a 
man and woman, says he, dies thus long be- 
fore their time; they keep up such a constant 
steam that the boiler is consumed or explodes !“ 
Let them hear what Horace Greeley says con- 
cerning young men of industry, ability, and in- 
tegrity being always wanted. Let those who go 
up to get tho benefit of our fine colleges recall the 
words of Daniel Webster, that “ costly apparatus 
and splendid cabinets have no magical power to 
make scholars.” Everett was a gifted preacher 
at nineteen. Pitt was pleading the cause of the 
American colonies in the British Parliament when 
but twenty years of age. Jefferson was thirty- 
three when he wrote the immortal Declaration. 
What mayest thou do, young friend? Something, 
if nothing great. Can you read the Pioneer Boy, 
or the enlogies upon the lamented Lincoln, with- 
out feeling to be mere belpful at home, more per- 
severing in goodness, more bopeful of the respect 
you may deserve? Think now of the opening 


doors, the virgin soil, the fresh opportunities at 


the present hour, inviting, stirring, hailing every 
American who bath power to act. Overcome the 
evil; remember thy Creator ; resist temptation ; 
honor religion ; live morally, lovingly, faithfully, 
intensely, yet prudently. Amen. 


Ohystology. 


4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
ebould guide ag in all our in vestigatiens of the various phenomena of 
Bife.—COnbente, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge - tv. . 


EBFFECTS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Ar Amherst College, the only large institution 
in the country where a regular system of gym- 
nastics has been put into operation, a careful 
record of the results of the training thus imparted 
has been kept, and we copy from an article on 
the subject, written by Dr. Nathan Allen, one of 
the trustees, and a former editor, for three years, 
of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, a few 
very important and suggestive paragraphs : 

CHARACTER OF THE EXERCISES. 

At Amherst the students exercise in four classes 
of about fifty in each, and these are divided into 
four divisions, each class having a captain, and 
each division a leader, with the Professor in 
charge of the whole. One-half hour each day is 
occupied with these exercises—twenty minutes or 
so by a class together in a systematic manner, 
and then ten minutes by individuals in a great 
variety of ways. It is intended to mix in with 
these exercises no small amount of amusement 
and sometimes real fun, the odd, grotesque, and 
comical sometimes producing shouts of laughter. 
Again: there is the ambition to see who will 
excel in certain performances, which frequently 
creates great enthusiasm; and what may seem 
singular, the very persons who may eclipse all 
others in certain feats, will fail entirely in other 
performances. Military drill is also more or less 
practiced portions of the year. 


THE GOOD THEY HAVE DONE. 

What has been the effect of this physical train- 
ing at Amherst? It has enabled the students to 
accomplish a far greater amount of study in much 
less time than formerly ; it has furnished the best 
possible physical exercise in the least given time, 
and has wonderfully improved the general health 
of students. Scarcely any severe disease or 
sickness has prevailed there since the introduc- 
tion of these exercises. The principal cause of 
illness has been colds, and these, slight, are 
easily thrown off by prompt treatment. Where 
the vitality of the system is kept up by regular 
muscular exercise to an even, healthy state, it 
prevents disease from taking effect, and whenever 
any portion of the body is affected, nature is 
more powerfal in such cases to throw off an 
attack. No epidemic can prevail to any extent 
in such a community, and fever, dyspepsia, and 
consumption even, stand but little chance of 
finding victims. 

There are still other evidences of an improved 
sanitary condition of the students. Within a 
year or two a marked change has eppeared very 
generally in their countenances—a change at 
once perceptible to any stranger only visiting 
here on commencemert days. Instead of the 
pale and sallow complexion once very commonly 
seen, with an occasional lean and haggard look, 
you now witness fresh, healthy countenances, 
indicating that the vital currents, enriched by 
nutrition and oxygen, have a free and equal 
circulation throughout the whole system. 
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Another evidence of improvement is a better 
appetite. It is the testimony of boarding-house 
keepers—some who have been there twenty years 
or more—that students now have a more regular 
and natural appetite than formerly—manifested 
not so much in the quantity consumed, as a better 
relish for plain, substantial, and wholesome food. 
A marked change of this kind has been observed 
in some students even during their college 


course. 
EXERCISE AND ETHIC#. 


But there are other advantages from gymnastic 
exercises besides that of health. Such training 
gives not only agility and strength to all the 
muscles of the system, but a quick and ready 
control of them, thereby begetting an easy and 
graceful carriage of the body as well as of all the 
limbs. In other words, it cultivates the most 
important elements of true politeness in the 
natural and dignified carriage of the limbs, to- 
gether with those expressions and actians which 
constitute the highest style of eloquence, whether 
in conversation or oratory. 

Connected with the advantage just stated there 
is a very important element of character acquired 
by this physical training—that js, self-reliance. 
It is not the possession of good health and a 
sound constitution, however advantageous these 
may be to success, so much as the knowledge 
and control of every physical power, obtained by 
years of gymnastic exercises, that gives that real 
self-reliance which sustains one under all circum- 
stances and emergencies in life. The full force 
of this statement can be appreciated only by 
those who have had experience in public life, 
and passed through changes that are not uncom- 
mon at the present day. There is another, a 
very important advantage incidental to this 
training, that has a powerful influence in the 
matter of government. 

It is found that a regular system of gymnastic 
exercises operates in various ways as a powerful 
auxiliary in the way of discipline ; that it answers 
as a kind of safety-valve to let off, in an innocent 
way, that excess of animal spirits which is char- 
acteristic of the young, and which not unfre- 
quently leads them into places of trouble and 
dissipation; again, it serves with others as a 
kind of regulator to the system, exercising certain 
parts of the body to such an extent as to produco 
weariness, so that individuals seek repose ; and 
with another class, it tends to strengthen certain 
parts that are unnaturally weak, and by these 
very improvements serves to equalize and regu- 
late all the forces of nature. 

CONCLUSION. 

[Nor is this all, and we here assert that the 
very first step necessary to intellectual or moral 
discipline is bodily training. Would you call out 
and develop the faculties of a child? You 
should first bring his body into subjection ; 4 e., 
train him to “act,” to go through a set of syste- 
matic motions with hands, feet, body, and head. 
Let his teacher lead, and let the child imitate. 
By this means you obtain action, exercise, and 
obedience at the same time. 

The training of idiots and imbeciles can be 
made successful in no other way. The mother 
may begin with her child almost as soon as he 
can walk or stand, and it may be practiced daily 


with great good to the individual till he reaches 
full-grown manhood. This matter of physiologi- 
cal training in advance of, or as preliminary to, 
mental training is not understood by parents or 
teachers. But we rejoice in all attempts in this 
direction, and commend especially the good 
example of the Amherst College in taking the 
lead in this most useful, nay, this indispensable 
pre-requisite to a classical education. 

Parents who regard the future well-being of 
their sons will place them in scheols where 
health, proper habits, and bodily growth form an 
important part of the practical instruction they 
are to receive.— Ep. A. P. J.] 


— . —— 


CAUSES OF CRIMB. 


Ir may not be uninteresting to the reader to 
examine a few statistics which have come to our 
notice, showing the incentives to crime, or some 
of the exciting causes of the violations of law 
and order which so often become strikingly and 
painfully apparent. 

We do not purpose to give a detailed state- 
ment, or dwell at length upon the multifarious 
first causes which are constantly operating to 
vitiate the public sentiment and corrupt the 
public morals. We will not here speak of the 
sinful perversion of man’s faculties, and the 
derangement of his whole constitution, physical, 
mental, and moral, consequent upon his unhy- 
gienic modes of living, upon his false relations to 
the exterior world, or upon his minor indulgences 
and violations of the laws of his being, which are 
in themselves, though indirectly, fruitful sources 
of crime. We desire simply to give expression 
to a few significant facts derived from reliable 
sources. 

In the Cayuga Sentinel, a paper published in 
the town of Cayuga, Haldimand Co., C. W., there 
appears a statistical report of the “Return of 
Convictions,” as made out by the justices of the 
peace of the county for the quarter ending 18th 
of June, 1865. From these statistics we glean a 
few items of importance, as we believe the facts 
adduced would show a striking coincidence with 
those in other localities. There were convicted 
for assault, 17; convicted for crimes directly 
chargeable to alcoholic liquors, 13; convicted for 
using profane, indecent, or insulting language, 
6; convicted for being associated with houses 
of ill-fame, 4; convicted for other crimes, 14. 
Total, 54. 

From these facts we are led to infer that 
the use of alcoholic liquors was the immediate 
cause of nearly all these convictions; there 
certainly is no crime mentioned which a man 
under its influence will not be led to commit. 
Jt is too well known to be reiterated, that alco- 
holic liquor deadens the moral sensibility of 
those who use it; and not only this, it greatly 
excites and inflames the animal propensities, thus 
destroying that even balance of mind requisite 
for one’s own control er self-government, and 
rendering man for the time a maniac. A late 
writer, in speaking on this point, says: 

“Tt is the exercise of the animal propensities 
which subjects criminals to the penalties of 


violated civil law. It is mainly by drinkers tbat 
our courts are supported. Let our intelligent 


lawyers, let our judges, sheriffs, justices, etc., 
answer the question. Does not nearlyall of your 
criminal business have its origin in drinking ?” 

Viewing the subject in another light, as being 
productive of disease, and therefore a crime, we 
are also well supported by facts. Man is not so 
bad by organization as he is in character—nor 
would he fall so low did he not first become 
perverted by bad habits. Banish the single evil 
of intemperance from the land, and man would 
at once rise in the scale of intelligence, virtue, 
and religion. He would cease to do evil. and 
come under the reign of his moral sentiments. 
We repeat, man is better by organization than in 
character. 

Dr. Gordon, of the London Hospital, states 
that from actual observations on his own patients, 
he knew that seventy-five out of every hundred 
eases of disease could be traced to drinking. 
After examination, it has been made apparent 
that of 880 maniacs in our asylums, 400 owe their 
loss of reason to the use of intoxicating liquors. 
That 1,700 out of 1,900 paupers in our poor- 
houses, and 1,800 out of 1,700 criminals in our 
prisons, owe their pauperism and crime to the 
same cause. 

That 43 ont of 44 murders were committed 
under the influence of alcoholio stimulus. That 
67 out of 77 found dead, died of drunkenness, 
and that 400 out of 690 juvenile delinquents 
either drank themselves or belonged to families 
that did so. 

That indefatigable agent, Samuel Chipman, 
who visited all the poorbouses and prisens in 
the State of New York, said : 

“I have shown beyond the power of contra- 
diction that more than three-fourths of all the 
pauperism is occasioned by intemperance, and 
that more than five-sixths of all those committed 
for crime are themselves intemperate.” From 
estimates made upon European regiments during 
the rebellion in India for six consecutive months, 
it was ascertained that of temperance men there 
were only three invalids daily on an average, 
while of the intemperate there were eight, or 
hearly three times as many. Were we only made 
acquainted with the facts touching on this point 
in connection with our own soldiers during the 
last four years, we might perhaps find as sad a 
record chronicled as that obtained from foreign 
sources, for intemperance surely has been doing 
a mighty work in our midst. We are told by 
those familiar with statistics, that in our republic 
there are moro than 400,000 drunkards, and that 
no less than 30,000 are killed annually by the 
use of alcoholic poison, and in England there are 
600,000 drunkards, with an average ef 60,000 
deaths annually. We deem it appropriate to 
conclude this article by an extract from Carpen- 
ter’s work on Alcoholic Liquors. The author 


says: 


“ That a large proportion of offenses amenable 
to punishment, both in civil population and in 
the military and naval services, are committed 
under the direct excitement of alcoholic liquors, 
there can be no kind of doubt; and the com- 
parison of insubordination and criminality of a 
drinking regiment with the orderly and reputable 
conduct of an abstinent one, circumstanced in 
other respects almost precisely the same, adds to 
the confidence with which we may assert, that 
Intemperance is the chief cause of Crime.” 
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“Signs of Character.“ 
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Of the soul, the body form doth take. 
For soul is furm, and doth the body make.—Gpenaer. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


CRANIUA.—-The skull of an animal; the assemblage 
of bones which inclose the brain ; brain-pan.— Webster. 

Tux skull is an interesting object in the eyes 
of the enlightened phrenologist and ethnologist. 
To him it is sometbing more than the mere col- 
lection of bones described by the anatomist. 
He looks upon it as a tablet on which the char- 
acter and, to a certain extent, the history of an 
iodividual have been written; but aside from its 
phrenological relations, it challenges our admira- 
tion by the perfect adaptation of its construction 
to its uses as the tenement of the brain— 

The dome of thought and palace of the soul— 


and ita various parts should be familiar to every 
stadent of man. The bones of the cranium are 
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Fie. 32.—Diacram or THE ORANIUM. 


eight in number—one frontal ; two parietal ; two 
temporal ; one occipital ; one sphenoid, and one 
ethnoid. 
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1. The Occipital Bone (fig. 2, F) forms the base 
and back part of the cranium. Its external sur- 
face is marked by two transverse ridges. In the 
center of the upper one is a projection called the 
occipital protuberance. 

2. The Parietal Bones (fig. 2, E) are situated at 
the side and top of the skull, and are connected 
with each other at the center by the sagittal su- 
ture. The parietal bones are traversed length- 
wise by an arched and more or less distinctly 
murked elevation called the temporal ridge. 

8. The Temporal Bones (fig. 2, B) are placed 
at the side and base of the skull. The lower and 
back part, which forms a projection bebind the 
ear, is called the mastoid process, and serves for 
the insertion of the large oblique muscle of the 
neck. A long arched process, called the zygoma 
(fig. 2, C), projecta outward and forward, and 
with the process of the cheek-bone forms an arch 
(zygomatic arch), under which the tendon of the 
temporal muscle passes, to be inserted into the 
lower jaw. 

4. The Frontal Bone (fig. 2, A) forms the fore- 
head, a part of the roof of the nostrils, and the 


Fie. 3.—Tus Srnvsxs, 


orbits of the eyes. The projections which snp- 
port the eyebrows are called the ciliary 
ridges. Behind them lies the 
cavity or canal called the fron- 
tal sinus (fig. 8, A). 

5. The Ethnoid (sieve-like) 
Bone is a square cellular bone 
between the orbits at the root 
of the nose. 

6. The Sphenoid Bone is situ- 
ated interiorly, and need not 
be here described. 

The principal bones of the 
face represented in fig. 2 are 
the nasal bones (I); the supe- 
rior maxillary bones (H); the 
malar bones (G); and the in- 


- Yachrymal, turbinated, palate, 
and vomer bones are not shown. 
'  Butures.—The bones of the 
head and face are united by 
sutures, or seams in which their 
processes seem to indent them- 
selves, as they grow, into the 
opposite bone, without there being an absolute 
union between them. They are represented 
in fig. 2 by the irregular zigzag lines which 


sss. 8“ 


ferior maxillary bone (K). The. 


[SEPr., 


are seen to traverse the skull in various direc- 
tions. 
CRUELTY.—The attribute or character of being 


cruel; a disposition to give unnecessary pain or distress 
to others’ inhumanity ; barbarity.— Webster. 


Fie. 4.—Cuvine. 


Cruelty results from the action of Destructive- 
ness unrestrained by Benevolence or Conscien- 
tiousness. It is essentially an animal passion—a 
low, brutal propensity. See Desrrucrivenscss. 

CUVIER.— Georges Chrétien Léopold Dagobert Cu- 
vier, the great French naturalist, was born at Montbé 
Hard (now a French town, but furmerly belonging to the 
principality of Wurtemberg), August 28, 1769; and died 
at Paris, May 18, 1882, in the sixty-third year of his age.— 
New Am, Cyclopedia. 

Baron Cuvier was of Swiss descent, and ethno- 
logically a Teuton. He was below the middle 
stature, and had a fair skin and reddish-brown 
hair. His health in youth was feeble, but im- 
proved in later years, when he grew stout. He 
is noted for having had one of the largest brains 
on record, weighing four pounds and thirleen and 
a half ounces—nearly a pound more than the av- 
erage among civilized men; and the excess of 
weight depended almost entirely on the great de- 
velopment of the region of the intellect. No 
better illustration of the truth of that science of 
the mind which be opposed need not be sought 
than that furnished by his own head. A history 
of his labors would be nothing less than a history 
of natural science in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. His great work, The Animal 
Kingdom,” is his most fitting monument. 


Fie. 6. 


DESTRUCTIVENESS (T). Fr. Destructicita— 
The faculty which impele to the commisston of acts of de- 
etruction.— Webster. 

It seems to produce the propensity to destroy in general, 
without distinction of object or manner of destroying. It 
is gratified by destroying in general, and ite manifesta- 
tions are perceived in those who like to pinch, scrateb, 
bite, break, tear, cut, demolish, devastate, burn, kill, etc. 
It prompts to exterminate noxious objects, and the causes 


of dangerous situations.— Spureheim. 
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Deatructiveness, like courage [Combativeness], is appli 
canle to all cur a tions, supplying the stimulus of passion, 
which is moderated by elreumsp-etion [Cautlousness] and 
atl the more elrvated sentiments. When highly devel- 
oped in man, it > 
impels him to de- 
strov for the mere 
p'oa urr ofdestruc- 
tion. — Broussis. 

We define this 
organ acc: rding to 
its combination 
with other facul- 
ties, ss for exam- 

ple, when large, if 
accompanied with 
large Benevolence, 
it gives executive- 
mene — and this 
should b- its name. 

When Benevo- 

lence is wan ing, 
and Deetructive- 
ness is large, it may reeult in cruelty. But we regard that 
as ita perverted ruther than its normal action. Large De- 
structivenres when combined with intellect and a high 
moral sense, simply gives propelling power and executive- 
neas.— Ep. 

Location.—Destructiveness C, fig. 1) is situated 
immediately above the ear, and its development 
gives prominence to the skull at that point, and 
breadth to the center of the basilar region of the 
head, as shown in fig. 5. Fig. 6 shows the form 
given to the skull by its deficiency. When well 
developed it is easily distinguished. 

PursiocsomicaL Siens.—In carnivorous ani- 
mals—the lion, the tiger, and the wolf, for in- 
stance—the upper jaw projects forward of the 
lower; while in vegetable eaters the reverse is 
true, as seen in the sheep, the goat, the cow, ete. 
In carnivorous birds, the upper mandible is much 
longer than the lower, bending over, as in the 
eagle, the hawk, etc. It is believed that in man 
analogous physical peculiarities indicate dispo- 
sitions allied to those of the class of animals to 

which the resemblance may be traced. Thus an 

individual, like that represented in fig. 7, in 
whom tbe upper jaw projects slightly beyond the 
lower, will be found to have large Destructive- 
ness and to be particularly fond of animal food ; 
while fig. 8 represents one who prefers vegetable 
food, and is adverse to the shedding of blood, 

Destructiveness being small. 

In the carnivora, much of the character of the 
jaws, and consequently of the lower part of the 
face, depends upon the presence of the long ca- 
nine teeth; and any improper enlargement of 

these teeth in 
man indicates 
Destructiveneas, 
and gives an air 
of savageness 
and ferocity. 

“When very 
active, this pro- 
pensity produ- 
ces a quick step, 
a drawing up of 
the body to the 
bead, and a 
stamping or 
striking down- 
ward; also a wriggling of the head, like the motion 
of that of a dog in the act of worrying. It gives a 
dart expression to the countenance, and harsh and 
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Fie. 7.—Desravorivensss Laren. 
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discordant tones to the voice. If in a friendly 
converse with a person in whom the organ is large 
and Secretiveness small, one happens to touch on 
some irritating topic, in an instant the softness of 
Benevolence and the courtesy of Love of Appro- 
bation are gone, and the hoarse growl of Destruc- 
tiveness indicates an approaching storm.“ — 
Combe. 


Funorion.—This is one of the organs given to 
man for self-preservation. It imparts the energy 
and executiveness necessary to enable us to over- 
come obstacles and remove or crush whatever is 
inimical to our welfare. It impels us to destroy 
in order not to be ourselves destroyed ; to endure 
and to inflict pain, when necessary, as in a sur- 
gical operation; to kill the animals necessary for 
our subsistence ; and even to take human life in 
defense of our lives, our liberties, or our coun- 
try's safety. A delight in destruction, in giving 
pain for its own sake, in killing through revenge, 
malice, or a mere thirst for blood, are simply per- 
versions of a beneficent faculty. Mr. Combe il- 
lustrates its necessity in man as follows: 

Let us imagine a community of men in whom 
no Destructiveness was found ; who would reason 


with, entreat, or flee from their adversaries, but 
never raise a weapon in their own defense : how 
speedily would the profligate and unprincipled 
flock to the mansions of such a people, as to their 
appropriate prey ; and what contumelies and suf- 
ferioga would they compel them to endure! But 
let them possess the propensity in question ; let 
them, in short, raise their standard, and, like 
Scotland’s monarch, inscribe on it, ‘ Nemo me im- 
pune lacesset’—a motto inspired by Destructive- 
ness and Conscientiousness combined; and let 
them act up to the spirit of the words by hurling 
vengeance on every wanton aggressor ; and such 
a people will subsequently live in peace under 
their olive and their vine, protected by the terror 
with which this faculty inspires those who, but 
for it, would render the world a scene of horror 
and devastation. When any power is indispens- 
able to human safety, Nature implants itin the 
mind; and such an instinct is Destructiveness.“ 
ILLosTRaTIVE Exampces. — Poets largely en- 
dowed with this propensity, as were Scott and 


Byron, make use of images drawn from scenes of 
destruction, bloodshed, and horror, and seem to 
delight in descriptions of carnage. The death- 
scene of Cormac Doil by Scott is conceived in 
the very spirit of Destruct- 
iveness : 

Not so awoke the king; his 
, hand 

Snatched from the flame a 

knotted brand, 

The nearest weapon ef his 
wrath ; 
With this he crossed the mur- 
derer’s path, 
And 'venged young Allen well! 
The spattered brain and dubbling blood 
Hissed on the hal-eatinguished wood ; 
The miscreant gasped. and ei 

Byron’s poem of ‘ Darkness” exhibits the same 
spirit in a still more striking manner. 

Busts of Caligula, Nero, Severus, Charles XII., 
and Catherine de Medicis 
present remarkable promi- 
nences in the place of this 
organ. It was large in the 
ancient Roman head gener- 
ally, but comparatively small 
in the Greek. It is large in 
the heads of most savage 
nations, and especially so in 
those of the Caribs. The 
Hindoos generally have it 
small. 

All deliberate murderers, 

in common with carnivorous 
animals, such as the lion, ` 
the tiger, and the wolf, have Fre. 11. 
a largo development of Destructiveness. Observe 
fige. 10 and 12 in contrast with figs. 11 and 18. It 
is also larger in men than in women, as indicated 
by the broader heads of the former, and the mani- 
festations correspond. 

Prrversion.—Profeesor Bruggmans, of Leyden, 
told Dr. Spurzheim of a Dutch priest whose de- 
sire to kill and see killed was so great that he be- 
came chaplain of a regiment solely to have an 
opportunity of seeing men destroyed in battle. 

“In the beginning of the last century,” Dr. 
Spurzheim says, several murders were commit- 
ted in Holland, on the frontiers of the province 
of Cleves. For a long time the murderer escaped 


Fie. 10. 


Fie, 13. 


detection, but at last suspicion fell on an old 
man, who gained his livelihood by playing on the 
violin at country weddings, in consequence of 
some expressions of his children ; led before the 
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justice, he confessed thirty-four murders, and 
said that he had committed them without any 
cause of enmity, and without any intention of 
robbing, but only because he was extremely de- 
lighted with bloodshed. At Strasburg, two keep- 
ers of the cathedral having been assassinated, all 
efforts to discover the murderer for a long time 
were ineffectual ; at last a postilion was shot by 
a clergyman called Frick. This monster had 
hired a post-chaise for the express purpose of 
satisfying his horrible propensity to destroy. 
Arrested, he confessed himself the murderer of 
both the keepers of the cathedral. This wretch 
was rich, and had never stolen. For his crimes 
he was condemned to be burned at Strasburg.“ 
Fortunately for humanity, such examples as the 
foregoing are very rare, 
bat they show the terri- 
ble nature of this pro- 
pensity when perverted 
and unrestrained by the 
higher sentiments. 
DIGNITY. Lat. digni- 
fus, from dignus, worthy; 
Fr. digntté—Thu state of 


belpg worthy or honorable ; 
elevation of mind or charac- 


Dignity comes from 
the action of self-esteem guided and restrained 
by the intellect and elevated by the moral senti- 
ments. See SELF-ESTEEM 
é ee 
MAN AND ANIMAL. 


THose who read works on Physiognomy will ap- 
preciate the following, by Mrs. SwissnxLu, who 


` points out tho resemblance of the trio of assassins 


to animals—Harold an ape, Payne a buffalo, and 
Atzerodt a panther. She says: 

“ You know, of course, the speculative philoso- 
phy which claims to trace a resemblance between 
every human being and some species of animal ; 
I never saw three people together who so strongly 
illustrate this philosopby as the three male assas- 
sins who were executed last week. I think I could 
not have passed Harold on the street without 
mentally exclaiming, “ ape!“ I have often been 
in the drug store he attended ; and once, as he 
was putting up a small package for me, I became 
so interested in noticing his apish ways, that I 
caught myself on the eve of saying aloud, ‘‘ You 
monkey,” and found it necessary to make some 
remark to hide the thought I had so nearly ex- 
pressed. When on trial, before I had recognized 
him as one I had seen elsewhere, that same 
thonght came, What an ape!“ And strange, his 
character, as given in trial, had the fidelity and 
cunning of the ape. 

“ Payne, on the other hand, was all bovine. 
Once a party of hunters described a buffalo hunt, 
in which they had been engaged three days be- 
fore in Dakota. They were eloquent in their ac- 
count of a flerce old bull, who stood to defend his 
dominion, while his family fled in dismay. They 
told of his charge first at one and then another of 
his would-be captors, and of the disdain with 
which he shook their bullets out of his matted 


frontlet. I had not thought of the scene for years 
until I saw Payne sitting, erect and fearless, 
among his captors, and the whole picture then 
came up like a flash. The swell of the powerful 
muscles of the neck, spreading out to the shoul- 
der, tapering in the jaw—the form of the spinal 
column from the waist to the top of the head, 
straight as an arrow, without that swell behind 
the ear which is said to indicate the social affec- 
tions in the human head—the large, projecting 
jaws—the jutting brows, sloping forehead, and 
prominence above and a little back of the ear; 
but especially the large, pale gray eyes with their 
spot of white light, was the monarch of the prairie. 
His peculiar motion in tossing aside his hair add- 
ed greatly to this resemblance, and I could well 
believe his assertion of no malice against Mr. 
Seward. He simply had a fierce delight in con- 
flict, had been trained to believe that Mr. Seward 
was trespassing on his grazing lands—his divine 
right of owning and flogging his own slave, and 
charged at his pursuers like the wild buffalo on 
the plain. 

„Atzerodt was a panther; the form and car- 
riage of the head, the small green eyes, the motion 
of his hands, the very atmosphere around him 
spoke craftiness,deep and low, cruelty, cowardice. 
Whatever he did, or proposed to do, was for some 
immediate personal benefit. He could only spring 
for prey when he felt assured of success.” 

[When it is remembered that man possesses all 
the qualities of all the animals, including fish, 
birds, and reptiles, it seems less strange that he 
should resemble some one class of these more 
than another. One is bearish, another piggish, 
another apish, another sheepish, another gooseish, 
and another snakish—and it is a very common 
remark that a cunning man is “foxy.” One 
resembles most a lion, another a horse, another a 
a dog; still another exhibits the characteristics 
of a rat. And we notice birdlings among the 
girls, and great gooses“ among grown-up folks. 
Reader, what class of quadrupeds do you most re- 
semble 7] 


— e 
A NEW HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


WREN Buckle, the profound English scholar, 
the patient investigator of scientific truths, the 
enthusiastic student of history, lay dying in a for- 
eign land, the victim of excessive intellectual 
labor, his last words were, in the delirium of his 
fever, My book! oh, my book!” There is some- 
thing indescribably sad and touching in this 
death-wail over an unfinished work which had 
absorbed the whole strength of his manhood 
through each successive year. We all read with 
admiring reverence of the devotion, the elaborate 
preparation, the untiring industry with which he 
had given up his days to his “ History of English 
Civilization.” 

Few of us dreamed that in our country there 
was a singularly modest, silent, unwearying 
scholar who, before Buckle conceived his under- 
taking, had sat down to the composition of a 
work of which the English historian’s literary 
achievement, had it been completed, would have 
formed but a partial segment. Amos Dean, LL.D., 
of Albany, has for more than twenty years been 


engaged in writing a history of civilization, of a 
scope and comprehensiveness of design beside 
which the efforts of Buckle and Guizot dwindle 
into comparative insignificance. Mr. Dean is now 
u man, I should say, of at least fifty-five years, but 
as hale and vigorous as one just entered on his 
prime. 

For nearly twenty years he practiced law in the 
city of Albany, and while young compiled his 
standard work on medical jurisprudence ; but for 
the last decade he has taken the active manage- 
ment of the Albany Law School, where he has 
delivered from one to two lectures a day. He 
was elected some years ago chancellor and pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Iowa, but 
resigned the position when he saw it would inter- 
fere with the execution of his appointed task. 
During nearly all this time he had been reading, 
studying, and collecting authorities for the literary 
undertaking to which he had consecrated his life. 
For the last ten years, denying himself the plea- 
sures of society and shunning the allurements of 
office, he has devoted on an average eight hours 
of every week-day to the completion of bis plan. 
Discarding any particular theory to which to bend 
his facts, he early decided on bis own judgment 
that the great principles lying at the foundation 
of all historical development are included in 
what may be termed the six elements of humanity. 
These are, according to his division : 1. Industry ; 
2. Religion; 3. Government; 4. Society; 6. 
Philosophy; 6. Art. ° 

According to this simple but all-comprehend- 
ing method, he has pursued his labors with a 
quiet energy, an enthusiastic and patient devotion, 
a continuous industry, which are the sure expo- 
nents of a strong mind and an earnest purpose. 
He has appropriated a large share of his income 
to the purchase of books with direct reference to 
his great work, and he now has one of the finest 
private historical collections in our country. 
Most of his authorities were imported from Eng- 
land, and I saw on his shelves some rare volumes 
from the library of the lamented Buckle. 

Mr. Dean has now completed his “ History of 
Civilization,” with the exception of interpolating 
such additions as the historic researches of the 
last twenty years have developed in regard to the 
early civilization of the East, and sueh modifica. 
tions as scientific discoveries have made in the 
social and industrial aspeots of modern times. 

His great work closes with France and England 
as the two countries where the highest civiliza- 
tion has been attained, and when published must 
fill twelve or more volumes. It would seem that 
this is one of the most enthusiastic histories ever 
written, and the literary world will wait impa- 
tlently for its appearance. It will form a complete 
register of the world's progress, and place the 
name of its author in the front rank of historians. 
—L. J. BioxLow, in the N. Y. Evening Post. 


[We give place to the above with real satisfac- 
tion. Dr. Dean is not only a ripe scholar, but he 
is also a philosopher of the best school. He is 
thoroughly informed in Ethnology, Phrenology, 
and Psychology. We shall look for his book 
with deepest interest. Let it be given to the 
world at once. Our readers shall be fully in- 
formed in regard to Tas New History or Civ- 
ILIZATION. } 
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On Ethnolagg. 


Trae Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Spursheim, 
è 


AN OUTCAST RACE. 


[The following extract, from a lecture delivered at a late 
meeting of the Ethnological! Society (London) by W. Mar- 
tin Wood, Esq., gives an Interesting illustration of the de- 
cay of races, and t nds to confirm one of the leading then 
rics respecting the disappearance of the ancient dominant 
races of America.] 

AN ontcast race yet lingers in the island of Yes- 
so, the most northerh portion of the empire of Ja- 
pan. These aborigines are named Ainos,” or 
% Mosinos’”—the “ all-hairy people” — this last 
being a Japanese term which marks their chief 
physical peculiarity. Their number is estimated 
at 50,000. Yes3so is only separated from Niphon 
by the narrow strait of Tsougar; but the climate 
of the island is unpropitious, and its soil is barren, 
so that the Japanese have only occupied the south- 
ern portion. They number abont 100.000, and 
dwell principally in the cities of Mats-mai and 
Hakodadi. The former city is the residence of 
the feudatory prince, who holds Yesso under fealty 
to the Tycoon of Yeddo. To this prince of Mats- 
mai the Ainos send a deputation every spring, 
who present a tribute of dried fish and furs, and 
do homage, and repeat a formal convenlon ex- 
pressive of submission to the Japanese. The 
Ainos live quite in the interior of the islaad, and 
seldom show themselves at Hakodadi or Mats-mal, 
except when on their.embassy in spring or au- 
tamn, when they come to exchange their dried 
fish and furs for rice and hunting-gear. Of a 
timid and shrinking attitude, these people seem 
utterly crashed in spirit by their long subjection 
and isolation. They are short in stature, of thick- 
eet figure, and clumsy in their movements. Their 
pbysical strength is considerable, but besides that 
peculiarity, there would seem to be nothing by 
which an observer can recognize the possibility 
of the Ainos ever having possessed any martial 
prowess. The uncouthness and wildness of their 
aspect is calculated at first to strike the stranger 
with dismay and repugnance. Esau himself could 
not have been a more hairy man than are these 
Ainos. The hair of their heads forms an enormous 
bunch, and itis thick and matted. Their beards 
are very thick and long, and the greater part of 
their face is covered with hair, which is generally 
dark in color ; but they have prominent foreheads 
and mild, dark eyes, which eomewhbat relieve the 
savage aspect of their visage. Their hands and 
arms, and, indeed, the greater part of thcir bodies, 
are covered with an abnormal profusion of hair. 
The natural color of their skin is somewhat paler 
than that of the Japanese. but itis bronzed by their 
constant exposure. The women of the Ainos, as 
if by default of the extraordinary endowments of 
their spouses, have a custom of staining their 
faces with dark blue for a considerable space 
around their mouths. The children they generally 
carry in a very singular fashion over their shoul- 
ders, and during a journey these tender charges 
are placed fn a net and slung over the backs of 
their mothers. The children are lively and in- 


\ telligent when little, but soon acquire the down- 
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cast aspect of their elders. Yet these strange 
people have a history, and though its details aro 
lost, they cherish the remembrance that their foree 
fathers were once the equals, if not the masters, 
of the Japanese. This is supposed to have been 
in the sixth century before Christ, at a period co- 
eval with the reign of the first Mikado of Japan. 
The Ainos were then masters of the northern 
provinces of Niphon; but they appear to have 
become dispossessed of their land by the Japan- 
ese, and then were gradually driven across the 
Strait of Tsougar into Yesso. Their final subju- 
gation was not accomplished until the close of the 
14th century, when they were completely over- 
come by a Japanese general, and compelled to 
render tribute at Yeddo. As to the origin of the 
Alnos, we believe the whole college of cthnolo- 
gists are at fault. Geographically considered, 
Yesso would seem to belong more to the Kurile 
Islands than to Japan ; and the short stature of the 
Ainos, together with their ordinary method of 
hunting and fishing, remind one of the Kamtschat- 
kans. Yet those tribes have none of that super- 
abundance of hair which, being so striking a pe- 
culiarity of the Ainos, would be participated in 
to some noticeable degree by any race having af- 
finity to them. Then the chief objection to a 
northern origin for the Aïnos is that they persist 
in cherishing the tradition that their ancestors 
came from the west; that is, from some place in 
the direction of the Asiatic dontinent. Yet no 
tribe now found in Corea or Mantchuria bears any 
resemblance to the Ainos. The interior of Asia, 
at least all the borders of Tartary and Siberia, 
have been explored by M. Huc, Mr. Fleming, or 
Mr. Atkinson, and as yet no hairy people have 
been found. The language of this outcast race 
affords no clue to their origin, for there seems no 
tongue, certainly none of Eastern Asia, which has 
affinity to theirs. They have no written charac- 
ters, but have had their rude bards or sagas, who, 
in verses orally transmitted, have kept alive the 
memory of their ancient heroes, and their exploits 
on mountain and flocd. The world will not quite 
lose these wild strains, fora French missionary, 
the Abbé Nermet, is preparing a translation of 
them, which will soon be published. 


— . — 


Tre Frencn anp ExcLisu—A Conrrasr Drawn 
BY Guzor (with remarks in brackets).—When I 
say that in England the air is cold, in society as 
in the climate, I do not mean to say that tho 
English people are cold; observation and my 
own experience have taught me the contrary. 
We not only meet among them lofty sentiments 
and ardent passions, but they cre also very 
capable cf profound affections, which, once enter- 
ing into their hearts, become often ns tender as 
they are decply seated. [Which is not the case 
in France.] What they want is instinctive, 
prompt, universal sympathy ; the disposition 
which, without special notice or tic, knows how 
to comprchend the ideas and sentiments of 
others, to humor or even to mingle with them, 
and thus to render the relations of life easy and 
agreeable [As it is in France.] It is not that 
the English estimate social intercourse lightly, 
and are not extremcly curious as to what others 
think or do; but their curiosity always requires 
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to accommodate itself to their dignity and timid- 
ity. [Large Self-Esteem and Cautiousness.] 
Through awkwardness or shyness, as much as 
through pride, they seldom exhibit what they 
really feel. [Large Secretiveness.] Hence results 
in their external relations and manners a de- 
ficiency of graco and warmth which chills and 
occasionally repulses [a moro familiar French- 
man]. The English are right in attaching the 
highest importance to their internal life, to their 
home, and above all to the closeness of the con- 
jugal tic. [Which is not the case in France.] 
They would not find in their country in public 
life that movement, variety, and facility, that 
harmony of all the relations whieh elsewhere and 
for many people almost supply tho place of bap- 


emer A forcigner, a man of intclligence, who 
ad lived much in England, remarked to me: 
If one were in good health, happy at home, anv 
rich, it would be well to be an Englishman.” 


The terms are too exacting, and tbere are in 


England, at least as much as elsewhere, many 


happy lives within more moderate conditions. 
Dut it is certain that to enjoy English socicty we 
must cling to domestic and serious gratifications 
rather than give oursclves up to the lighter cm- 
ployments of the world and tho current of events. 
cs, solid roast becf and plum-pudding, washed 
own with ale. suits an Englishman’s stomach 
much better than the French frogs, fricassees, and 
champagnes; and his cold cloudy climate con- 
trasts unfavorably with the brightness and clear- 
ness of the soft sunny skies of beautiful France.] 


CIVILIZATION AND TOEB Homan Brarn.—At a late 
meeting of the Ethnological Society in London, 


Mr. Dunn read a paper ‘‘On tho Influence of 
Civilization on the Brain of Man,” iff which be 


contended that education and moral culture pro- 
duce changes in the form and size of tho brain, 
which are manifested by the conformation of the 
skull. By the influence of civilization, he main- 
tained, the skull of the negro may be altered 
from its original type, and may be rendered equal 
in its phrenological developments to the skull of 
a European. On the table were placed caste of 
the head of an individual at different periods of 
adult life, to show the changes that had been 
produced in the course of ten years. 

[Wonderful! Have these Englishmen been 
sleeping the past forty years? Of course the 
skull changes according to the action of the mind 
on the brain; and of course the ncgro can be 
improved, and who can not? and of course every 
man’s head changes as he grows older, wiser, or 
more wicked! These are all old doctrines, and 
the Ethnological Society should have found them 
out long ago. Dut the English are proverbially 
slow. What do they think of the Southern— 
slave—Confedcracy now? What has become of 
their thirty million cotton loan? What are 
their prospects of extracting sunbeams from 
cucumbers 7] 

Science axb Rexiaion.—It is encouraging, and 
an evidence of the growth in liberality of our 
people when they seck knowledge in connection 
with science and religion. Prof. Morse has just 
given $10,000 to the Union Theological Seminary 
to found a course of lectures on the Relations of 
Science and Religion. Mr. Ely, of New York, 
gives $10,000 to found a similar course, to be 
given on the Lvidences of Christianity, and 
Messrs. Brown Brothers give $10,000 to endow a 
Hebrew professorship. Mr. Dodge led the way 
by giving $12,500, since which the seminary has 
received upward of $150,000, all in the interest 
of religion and science. The world moves. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and fn one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. —Themamn, 


LOVE AND LOVERS. 
SECOND ARTICLE.) 


Dogs any one suppose for an instänt that he is 
not interested in the topic at present under dis- 
cussion? Then, with all due deference to his 
common sense and reasoning powers, we beg 
leave to tell him that he is. There is no non-in- 
tervention policy where love is concerned. Ei- 
ther he has loved, does love, or will love. As 
for anybody being calloused into a state of total 
indifference—don’t tell us; we know better! It 
is a part of our creed, upon this all-engrossing 
subject, that old bachelors and old maids, un- 
like poets, are made, not born. By some outside 
influence or other they have been warped out of 
their natural tendency. We have seen green 
roses; we have also heard of black swans and 
sea-serpents ; nevertheless, we believe that green 
roses, black swans, and sea-serpents are pot 
according to the general order of things. Rather 
uncomfortable exceptions than otherwise—and so 
it is with old bachelors and old maids. As for 
the assertions we sometimes hear of single bless- 
edness being a matter of taste or preference, that 
is simply ridiculons! Who do people suppose is 
going to believe it? 

We all know the popular idea of an old bach- 
elor—a dried-up, snuffy little man, who is ex- 
ceedingly irascible, and has more whims than 
there are days in the year, but in many cases it is 
an exceedingly erroneous type. We could point 
out old bachelors who are perfectly running over 
with sunshine and good-humor—who come into 
your honse like the glow of a September day, and 
bring an irresistible atmosphere of comfort and 
contentment along with them—who plaster up 
the baby’s cut finger, and bring Johnny’s lop- 
sided kite into perpendicular perfection, and per- 
form intricate surgical operations on Susy’s dam- 
aged doll, and know just exactly what spring to 
touch in the family mechanism, and when to 
touch it—old bachelors that young men resort 
to and confide in, simply because they can’t help 
it—old bachelors that the girls declare are “ dar- 
lings,” and cling round with a trustfulness they 
can hardly account for themselves. Now, such a 
man as this has no business to be an old bache- 
lor. What a magnificent husband he would have 
made for somebody—what a waste of raw mate- 
rial there was when he made up his mind that his 
other half wasn’t to be found! Of course we be- 
lieve in free-will on these matters, but ought not 
there to be a law compelling such jolly old bach- 
elors to make some forlorn woman comfortable 
for life by marrying her at once? To be sure 
there ought, and for our part, we don’t know 
what our legislators are all thinking about ! 

Just so it is with old maids. How many 
households we know where the unmarried aunt 
or sister or danghter is a sublunar edition of the 
guardian angel! If there is a torn jacket to be 
\ mended, or an importunate letter to write, or a 


sick child to be watched with, or a troublesome 
visitor to be entertained, what a blessing in the 
family is a patient, sweet-voiced, all-enduring old 
maid! How many of them are literally lambs of 
sacrifice on the household altar! We do not be- 
lieve in this self-immolation. There has been 
some essential mistake in the progress of events, 
or such old maids would never be! 

Whose fault is it, then, that there are so many 
of these solitary pilgrims along the bighway of 
life? That would be rather a difficult question 
to answer—yet we believe that itis in many in- 
stances the fault of parents. There is not enough 
thought and time and consideration devoted to 
this inevitable requisite, Love. It is kept too 
much in the background. How many years are 
given to preparing young people for professions, 
trades, and occupations—how much counsel and 
advice are heaped around these topics—and yet 
how little importance is attached to the very in- 
fluence which will probably be the turning-point 
of their lives! No wonder there are so many un- 
happy marriages! If we could only remember 
that boys and girls are not to bo educated for 
lawyers, merchants, school-teachers, or house- 
keepers alone, but for husbands and wives as 
well! 

The first entrance of young people into what is 
called society marks a most critical epoch in 
their lives. Their tastes are generally unformed 
—their preferences undecided—their manners 
more or less crude, according to the domestic at- 
mosphere in which they have been reared; and 
yet they are expected to acquit themselves cred- 
itably in every emergency that may arise. Is it 
singular that they become a little bewildered in 
the novel situation, and occasionally say and do 
very foolish things? ‘Young folks aren't as sen- 
sible as they were in my time,” says the grum- 
bling elder. Perhaps not—but who is to blame? 
Parents should be at hand to guide and direct 
their children at this important season—to sug- 
gest a thousand little things—to give an almost 
imperceptible check to almost imperceptible 
faults and tendencies, and to lead conversation 
into a refining and elevating channel instead 
of allowing it to degenerate into mere gossip. 
Share their talk, their sympathies, their plea- 
sures. Never lot them suppose for a moment 
that you are too old or too wise to be interested 
in what interests them. Don’t talk so much 
about the gentlemen, my dear—it don’t sound 
well,” is Mra. Brown’s caution to her impulsive 
little daughter, and the consequence is that the 
girl’s sympathies are sealed up at once, and 
Mrs. Brown, months afterward, wonders “ why 
Mary Ann don’t confide in her a little more.” 
Let little Mary Ann talk; as long as she talks 
freely to her mother, there is no great harm 
in her selection of a subject! Mr. Smith con- 
siders it a witty thing to rally Tom unmercifally 
the moment he discovers Tom’s shy partiality for 
the blue-eyed damsel who lives across the street. 
Tom is but mortal, and naturally Tom feels hurt, 
and would cut ont his tongue eooner than betray 
his inward sensations to the sarcastic paterfamil- 
ias. Oh, the folly of parents in some things! 
The nonsense of sixty is the sweetest kind of 
sense to sixteen ; and the father and mother who 


renew their own youths in that of their children 
may be said to experience sa second blossoming 
of their lives. Teach them to talk to you of their 
friends and companions. Let the girls chat freely 
about gentlemen if they wish. It is far better to 
control the subject than to forbidit. Don’t make 
fun of your boy’s shamefaeed first love, but help 
him to judge the article properly. You would 
hardly send him by himself to seleet a coat or a 
hat—has he not equal need of your counsel and 
assistance in selecting that much more uncertain 
piece of goods, a sweetheart ? 

There is a great deal of popular nonsense 
talked and written about the folly of. our 
girls contracting early marriages. It is not the 
early marriage that is in fault, it is the prem- 
ature choice of a husband. Only take time 
enough about selecting the proper person, and it 
is not of much consequence how soon the minis- 
ter is called in. Keep him on trial a little while, 
girls; look at him from every possible point of 
view, domestic or foreign. Don’t be deluded by 
the hollow glitter of handsome features and pre- 
possessing manners. A Greek nose or a graceful 
brow will not insure conjugal happiness by any 
means. A husband ought to be like a water- 
tight roof, equally serviceable in sunny or rainy 
weather. And bear in mind that a charming 
lover does not necessarily make a good husband. 

Moreover, it is not best to lose sight of the fact 
that mere passing fancy is not love. It is easy to 
imagine one’s self captivated by a pleasant face, 
a winning tongue, or a fascinating manner—to 
fall unconsciously into a day-dream in which the 
center-piece is one figure. Nearly every woman 
has half a dozen such little life-episodes before 
the genuine, all-absorbing experience comes, and 
nearly every man can count them by the dozen. 
The great error lies in misconstruction ; in taking 
it for granted that the transient sparkle is the 
real steady flame. Society is an infinite benefit 
in such cases ag these. Very few who have 
reaped the advantage of extended social inter- 
course are apt to make this very serious mistake, 
whereas the reserved student and unsophisticated 
country girl too often find their happiness wrecked 
on no more formidable a rock than a passing 
fancy. Change of air is frequently prescribed to 
sufferers from physical ailments, and change of 
beaux and belles will be found quite as beneficial 
to those who are sighing under the influences of 
the little blind god! There is a good deal of the 
caoutchouc element about these human hearts of 
ours, if we only knew it! 

Yet we would by no means allow the inference 
that there is no such thing as genuine love at 
first sight. We are differently constituted, and it 
would be easy to point to more than one instance 
where the first love has been the last and most 
constant—the one great, intense passion of a life- 
time. Some plants blossom only once in a 
century, and some hearts are modeled after the 
same plan. May there be many more of them ia 
this prosaic world! In the mean time, however, 
we deal only in general averages, and, unroman- 
tic though the assertion may seem, we neverthe- 
less believe it to be an incontrovertible fact, that 
if every man or woman married his or her “ first 
love,” there would be considerably more quar- 
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reling in domestic life than at present. There- 
fore we would advise our young friends seriously 
to examine their feelings, and not to take it for 
granted that they must necessarily be in love be- 
cause their hearts pulsate a trifle more rapidly 
when somebody comes into the room, or because 
they are temporarily fascinated by brilliant con- 
versational powers, or the sparkle of wit and 
talent. Wait a little, and time will be pretty 
sure to solve the riddle for you, unless you com- 
plicate it hopelessly with your own folly. Be- 
member that the leisure of a whole lifetime lies 
before you, and do not be in too great a hurry. 
It is a very simple and easy thing to select a com- 
panion, but when it comes to a question of sep- 
aration, death alone can loose the knot. 
Mas. Gzones Wasaincton WYLLYS. 


—— — 
TRYING HOUR OF MARRIED LIFE. 


Waen the honeymoon passes away, setting be- 

bind dull mountains, or dipping silently into the 
stormy sea of life, the trying hour of married life 
has come. Between the parties there are no 
more illusions. The feverish desire of possession 
has gone, and all excitement receded. Then 
begins, or should, the business of adaptation. If 
they find tbey do not love one another as they 
thought they did, they should double their 
assiduous attention to one another, and be jealous 
of everything which tends in the slightest way 
to separate them. Life is too precious to be 
thrown away in secret regrets or open differ- 
ences. And let me say to every one to whom 
the romance of life has fled, and who are discon- 
tented in the slightest degree with their condi- 
tions and relations, begin this reconciliation at 
once. 
Renew the attentions of earlier days. Draw 
your hearts close together. Talk the thing all 
over. Acknowledge your faults to one another, 
and determine that henceforth you will be all in 
all to each other, and my word for it, you shall 
find in your relation the sweetest joy earth has 
for you. There is no other way for you to do. 
If you are not happy at home you must be happy 
abroad; the man or woman who has settled 
down upon the conviction that he or she is at- 
tached for life to an uncongenial yoke-fellow, 
and that there is no way to escape, has lost life ; 
there is no effort too costly to make which can 
restore to its setting upon the bosom the missing 
pearl. 

[Sensible advice, to which we may add, that 
just in proportion as the beginners become 
agreed, will they assimilate and become as one 
in spirit, and to resemble each other in body as 
well as in mind. 

Again, children born in happy and loving 
wedlock will be more comely, more beautiful, 
more perfect. Children born in unhappy wedlock 
are leas favorably organized, less happily dis- 
posed, less comely and beautiful. Loving parents, 


loving children; quarreling parents, quarreling 
children. This is tbe rule. Therefore, for the 
sake of posterity, we are in duty bound to culti- 
vate the more amiable qualities, and keep the 
passions in subjection. One of the means by 
which to do this is to “know ourselves; and 
another, to act according to the precepts of the 
Christian religion. Grace comes by seeking.) 


NATIONA ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
AMERICAN AET AND ARTISTS. 


In the recent exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design, particularly in the works of those 
artists who are understeod to especially repre- 
sent American art—the membersand academicians 
of the institution—we have to again experience a 
very great disappointment. Instead of marked 
improvement we find a still more unfavorable 
vomparison is to be instituted with the works that 
come to us from cotemporary artists abroad. 
Not that the works of our artists—except in land- 
scape pictures—have usually compared success- 
fully with the artists of the Old World, but that 
the great disparity that has so long existed should 
continue no longer. We are a firm believer in the 
universal Yankee Nation, and think that the 
American mind has given evidence in every field 
of science and art of a capacity for the highest 
development, and with the exception of the fine 
arta, there ismo branch of science, literature, or 
the useful arts in which Americans have not 
taken the highest positions attainable. That it. 
has not been so in painting is almost inexplicable. 
Tis true we have some few bright lights, but it is 
the fact that we have had a few who heve taken 
high positions in the world of art that makes us 
feel more sensitively that there should be more. 
Aside from our landecape puinters, Hart, Church, 
Bierstadt and others, we are almost unrepresented 
in the schools of historic, sacred, and genre pic- 
tures. We mean that we are unrepresented by 
men of distinguished genius, whose pictures rise 
beyond mediocrity and who will leave a name 
behind them. Even the war, which has developed, 
it would seem, the people of our whole country— 
both men and women—into a mass of thinkers, 
has failed to arouse the dormant energies or put 
life and studiousness into our artists. 

It is idle to talk longer of the lack of oppor- 
tunity for our artists to develop. Does Ed. 
Frerre or Messionier get the inspiration for their 
little red-cheeked, ragged boys and girls, apple- 
women, or garret scenes, studying the classic 
poses of the Apollo? or did our own Eastman 
Johnson conceive his “Old Kentucky Home,” or 
% Wounded Drummer Boy,” from strolling through 
the art treasures of the Vatican? Not a bit of it. 
They all devoted years, long patient yeara, to the 
careful study and practice of drawing. They did 
not go to bed with the idea that some bright 
morning they would awake and find themselves 
great—endowed with all the powers of a Horace 
Vernet or Paul Delaroche. Our artists do not 
seem to yet understand that it is true “ there is 
no royal road to art,“ but that eminence in art as 
well as in science and literature is secured only 
by hard, long enduring, and patient industry. It 
is by such means and such only that our most 
distinguished artists have obtained their high 
positions. We personally know this of the artists 
we have named, and that they are careful, patient 
students of art now. We have been told that 
Eastman Johnson, whose pictures of the “Old 
Kentucky Home,” “ Savoyard,” “ Pestal,” and 
other works of art were published by Rockwood 
& Co., two or three years ago, devoted a good 
share of twelve years at the Hague, the most of 


which he gave to the study and practice of draw- 
ing. Was it the place in which he studied? No, 
it was the way he studied. 

Even in that subordinate department of paint- 
ing portraiture, they have in this year’s exhibition 
risen to but a low grade of mediocrity, and surely 
do not surpass the portraits that come from our 
first-class photographic establishments, and in 
their fidelity to the originals fall short even of 
that standard. 

Has the art of thinking become a lost art to 
our artists? Have all the stories of love, of war, 
of domestic felicity been told? Is there no new 
phase to joy, to grief, or the other passions of the 
human soul? Is there no new sentiment, no new 
bit of pathos or startling romance of history or 
fiction to be represented by the art of arts. Has 
the long agony of four years’ war such as the 
world never saw, left us with no “stories of 
battle” to be told with the pencil or brush ? 

Barrenness of fancy is not, however, the great- 
est fault of our artists. Many that we know are 
exceedingly prolific in designs, but find themselves 
entirely unable to express their thoughts. If 
one is unable to write and spell correctly, 
rhetorical gifts are of no avail. To draw well is 
the orthography of art, so to speak—’tis the foun- 
dation of all. 

We therefore beg our artiste—particuluarly our 
art students to be students in earnest. Let them 
be unceasing, untiring in their devotion to their 
pursuit. Study patiently and carefully the foun- 
dation of success in art, drawing. Do not long 
for classic models ; study well and delineate care- 
fully those at present accessible, and let them 
remember that when they can correctly draw a 
pump-handle, they have made good progress to- 
ward successfully following the more graceful 
lines of the Venus de Medici. 


— . — 


Stunrep.—It came out in a case before an En- 
glish police court, lately, that a practice exists 
among beggars to keep their children from grow- 
ing, by feeding them with gin, so as to insure al- 
ways having a baby to attract compassion. In 
tho case before the court, a child four years old 
was stunted so as not to appear more than twelve 
months old. 

[Thus, for grog and for beer will dissipated pa- 
rents destroy the bodies of their children. What 
a blessing it would be to such children if taken 
away from such parents and placed where they 
could grow into manbood or womanhood? On 
the other hand, there are indulgent mothers who 
continue to stuff, stuff, stuff the poor little inno- 
cents with all sorts of sweetmeats, confectionery, 
etc., that they die of repletion. Still others, who 
keep their children shut up in air-tight apart- 
ments till they die for want of breath. Others 
trot, shake, and rock the little things into the 
other world. It requires some care, knowledge, 
and practical common sense to know just how to 
keep the little ones alive ; and we would make it 
a duty-for every young lady to read that excel- 
lent treatise by Dr. Combe, new edition, on Ix- 
FancYy—its Proper Management, before becoming 
a mother. If there were less ignorance on the 
part of young mothers, there would be less infan- 
tile mortality in civilized communities. 
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ELECTRICITY, 
AND SOMB OF ITS MOST WONDERFUL EFFECTS. 


Mosr scientifc men consider that electricity 
consists of two elemental characteristics, which 
they style positive and negative; while others 
claim that the first is the redundant, and the sec- 
ond the defective state of the same element. That 
two substances charged with positive electricity 
repel each other, as do two negatives; and that 
a negatively charged body will attract a posi- 
tively charged body ; while two or more bodies, 
each having a status of positive and negative 
electricity, will preserve an equipoise of attrac- 
tion and repulsion for each other, as do the atoms 
composing a single body. These fundamental 
facta comprise our main elemental knowledge of 
electricity ; while we possess a large variety of 
ascertained electric phenomena, from which in- 
ductive reasoning leads to a widespread connec- 
tion with material characteristics. 

ELECTRICITY ALL-PERVADING. 

In its two-fold character of negative and posi- 
tive, it is attractive and repellant, also exerting 
a constructive and destructive, as well as a con- 
tractive and expansive influence, pervading all 
materiality, from great globes to infinitesimal 
forms; occupying the pores or interstices between 
all atoms composing bodies, uniting its duality 
throughout the mass, preventing entire solidity, 
and rendering separation of the molecules more 
or less difficult, dependent upon the excess of the 
negative or positive principle present in the body 
—manifesting itself particularly upon the sur- 
face. Among these effects we may note that this 
subtile material occupies the unfathomable realms 
of space, as evidenced in that all-pervading ma- 
terial which produces light, heat, gravitation, 
and repulsion, thereby holding the countless 
bodies of space in their harmonious rounds, as 
well as being the original cause of their con- 
struction and elemental changes. It vivifies all 
animal and vegetable life by its reciprocal at- 
traction and repulsion, in the disposition of all 
their elements. Most meteorological phenomena, 
such as clouds, hase, fogs, rain, snow, thunder 
and lightning, etc., are electric. Endosmose and 
exosmose are probably the effect of electric 
affinity, conducted through living tissue, or 
damp walls, thus rendered permeable ; and this 
procese is suggestive of the multiplication of ani- 
mal cells. 

ELECTRICITY OF CLIMATES. 

The earth, as a mass, is negatively electric, and 
hence attracts the sun. High regions in northern 
latitudes are generally negative. and rain is al- 
ways negative, hence the low limit of perpetual 
snow on our northern mountains as compared 
with that of the tropics, where the greatest 
amount of positive electricity accumulates from 
the perpendicular rays of the sun. These per- 
pendicular rays are in much greater excess over 
a given surface of the earth than the oblique 
rays; hence inter-tropioal regions concentrate 
more of the positive elements, which is heat- 
giving and the cause of climatic changes, thus 
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mainly depending upon the position of the sun. 
South winds, in winter, mingle this excess of 
positive electricity with our, then, negative ex- 
cess, thus ameliorating onrcold. Lightning and 
auroras are electrio illuminations, in which the 
positive element is in excess. Galvanism and 
magnetism are only different forms of electric 
expression, and by their aid we have the mari- 
ner’s compass, and a vast range of chemical ag- 
gregations, dissolutions, and reconstructions ; 
while our great telegraphic rystem subserves the 
intellectual world. All bodies when in motion, 
or coming in contact, develop or impart electric 
action, as when our atmosphere is disturbed by 
waves from light, heat. or sound, arising from the 
concussion of atom upon atom. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND HEAT. 


The philosophy of electric light and heat may 
be thus stated: In the act of restoring electric 
equilibrium, from a positively charged to a nega- 
tively disposed body, in which more or less of 
light and heat are developed, is not caused by 
the burning or consumption of the positive ele- 
ment, but from the burning er simply heating of 
the intermediate opposing elements, in conse- 
quence of the friction or concussion produced by 
its rapid passage. In the case of lightning, the 
concentrated stroke burns the contiguous op- 
posing air, or other body, with which it may 
come in contact, with intense force. In the case 
of the planets, the positive element, drawn from 
the sun by their many points of attraction, is so 
diffused and subdivided, that a constant stream 
is attracted to them, producing light and heat 
diffusively ; analogously with the charged Ley- 
den jar, when discharged in a concentrated form, 
produces intense light and heat; but when drawn 
by a negative brush to its many points, develops 
continuous streams of mild light and heat. Solar 
light and heat being developed from contiguous 
materials, which oppose their passage, as air or 
more ponderable matter with which they come in 
contact, can not, therefore, be developed in the 
unresisting ethereal medium of space, and analo- 


gously with the charged Leyden jar, can not be 


developed in the photosphere of the sun; hence 
the photospbere of the sun is as cool as the 
charged Leyden jar. The production of solar 
electric light and heat always evolves a change 
in the elements with which it comes in contact, 
but itself not being consumed, this prime neces- 
sity of creation is an eternally preserved power. 
The electric phenomena of evaporation and 
that of a soap-bubble may thus be proved iden- 
tical. Heat acting on the surface of water ex- 
pands the contained air, and as this air emerges 
in infinitesimal parts, it is positively electric, and 
therefore attracts frem the negative water a pelli- 
cle of that element, which surrounds the atom of 
air in the form of a globule, and this constitutes 
evaporation. Heated air, or a light gas, forced 
through a pipe-bowl of soap-snds, becomes, by 
the same electrie action, enveloped with its dis- 
tended pellicle of moisture, and emerges in the 
form of a bubble or globule, which also rises by 
its superior lightness; only in the latter case a 
larger globule is formed and more air contained, 
in consequence of the tenacious soap requiring 


more air to force a passage, and its greater 
strength in holdiog the required quantity of air, 
as its soapy moisture breaks from the remaining 
suds, than water alone could do; but the same 
electric pbenomena of atmospheric attraction fur 
water arising from air forcing its passage from 
such liquid, operates alike in both cases. Thus 
originates suspended moisture and the formation 
of clouds, fogs, etc., for the ultimate deposition 
of dew, mist, rain, snow, and hail depending 
upon the amount of negative electricity then in 
the atmusphere. The specific gravity of water 
makes it impossible for that element, however 
subdivided, to rise into our atmosphere, unless 
distended and inclosing a lighter gas in the form 
of a globule, as a equare inch of water weighs as 
much as seven hundred and seventy square inches 
of air. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIGHTNING, ETO. 


The philosophy of lightning, thunder, rain, etc., 
may be thus stated, at the expense of some repe- 
tition. Positively electrified atoms of heated air 
escaping from water, which is negatively electric, 
their mutual attraction surrounds each atom of 
air with a distended pellicle of water in the form 
of a globule, which constitutes evaporation, while 
these globules in countless numbers rise by their 
superior lightness into the atmosphere, and accu- 
mulate in the form of clouds, which are posi- 
tively electric. These clouds augment until the 
attraction of the negative earth, or of large bodies 
of water, which are also negative, expands and 
bursts the vesicles, with a simultaneous ignition 
of the atmosphere, by the escaped positive fluid 
(which in the act of restoring electric equilibri- 
um, by the rapidity of its movement, intensely 
heats all opposing elements), produces the col- 
lective crash or roar of thunder, and the disen- 
gaged positive element descends to the globe, or 
attracted to some neighboring, previously dis- 
charged cloud, in the form of lightning; while 
the pellicles of water forming the vesicles or 
globules, at the moment of disruption, are thrown 
together and precipitate themselves in the form 
of drops of rain. In continued rains, without 
lightning, the same disengagement of the positive 
fluid takes place from the suspended vesicles, as 
hovering clouds succeed each other; only in this 
case being less highly charged with positive elec- 
tricity, there is less violence in its withdrawal, the 
positive gradually yielding the suspended pelli- 
cles of moisture to the disrupting negatively at- 
tracting earth. 

Clouds descend upon mountains because of the 
negative attraction of the latter for the positive 
elementsof the former; but being lightly charged 
with the positive, only part with that element in 
immediate contact with the earth, and thus no 
lightning is produced. There they deposit moist- 
ure upon every object with which they come in 
contact, in consequence of yielding only the con- 
tiguous positive element, which disrupts the vesi- 
cles and sets the pellicles of water free upon 
every attracting negatively charged object. The 
same principle applies to fogs, which are only 
clouds hovering over the plains or lowlands, 
where they deposit their moisture. The deposi- 
tion of dew is attributable to the same cause, 
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from disrupted vesicular moisture previously 
suspended, asin the case of fogs. Evaporation 
from boiling water is similarly produced. 

The presence of vesicular formed clouds or 
fogs ameliorates the severity of winter cold, in 
consequence of their being charged with positive 
electricity, which dispenses heat to the then neg- 
ative earth, as the vesicles break and deposit 
their moisture. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS. 

Water when heated expands in bulk, that is, 
like our bodies when heated, the pores are open- 
ed, enlarged ; or in other words, the particles of 
water are separated by the expansion of its con- 
tained air, which is due to an excess of the ex- 
pansive or repellant properties of positive elec- 
tricity. Water when cooling contracts by ex- 
pelling its contained air, until near freezing, when 
it rapidly expands into adhering crystals of ice, 
which thus makes the mass specifically lighter 
than uncongealed water ; and this crystalline ad- 
hesion is due to the attractive properties of neg- 
ative electricity. 

The sensation of heat or cold in animal bodies 
is caused by the presence of this same subtile 
materiality, positive or negative electricity in 
excess, producing expansion or contraction of 
our bodies; in the former the pores are opened, 
and the fluids of the body, equally expanded, ére 
driyen out through every open pore, and we then 
experience the sensation called heat; while in 
the latter the body is contracted in dimensions, 
reduced to greater solidity, causing the pores to 
close, when the fluids of the body escape mainly 
through the action of the internal animal mecha- 
nism ; and these effects of negative electricity in 
excess are what we call cold. 

THE FIVE SENSES. 

The animal nervous system is composed of 
many electric cords pervading our bodies, and 
ramifying from all parts to the sensorium of the 
brain, which becomes, through these electric 
nerve-cords, the seat of sensation for everything 
affecting their outer extremities on the surface of 
the body, including all the fivo senses, and the 
delicate impressions which their high nervous 
organization is capable of transmitting ; while 
by reflex electro-magnetic action upon the mus- 
cles, tbey convey the behests of the mind to and 
for muscular action. 

The organs of sight and hearing are subject to 
electric action, propagated by atmospheric waves 
in trembling vibrations to these senses, and by 
superinduced vibratory friction playing upon 
these delicately organized senses, must disengage 
a certain amount of electricity, and the supply 
thus sent along the nerves to the sensorium, de- 
pends upon the amount of friction, and that upon 
the number of vibrations, which color on the one 
and tone on the other effect. As we know that 
different colors and different tones are each dis- 
tinguished by their ascertained number of vibra- 
tions, these in turn are, as above described, 
sufficient to produce the distinctive electric ef- 
fects, which constitute those discriminating mental 
sensations, when propagated from the organs of 
sight and hearing to the brain. 

Doubtless the sense of taste is communicated 


| by a disengagement of electricity, through chem- 


ical action of the saliva overlying the organs of 
taste, upon the materials presented. The sensa- 
tion of feeling, besides that from concussion, 
wounds, and disease, has been described above, 
in the conveyance of heat and cold. That of 
smell, produced by material odor, is electrically 
disseminated by vibratory touch coming in con- 
tact with the nerves of the nasal organ. Thus 
all the animal senses are affected by different 
kinds and degrees of touch. The atoms of odor, 
being subject to the positive and negative ele- 
ments of electricity, repulsion and attraction, and 
with these in equilibrium is explained the great 
length of time in which some odors, as musk, are 
retained, in close proximity to the mass from 
which they are derived, pervading the atmo- 
sphere around to a limited extent, without ap- 
preciable loss, until the positive or repulsive 
element prevails, when they are finally dissi- 
pated. 


ELECTRICITY AS AN AGENT IN CREATION. 


Every arrangement of particles, producing ag- 
gregation in symmetrical forms, is doubtless 
owing to the attractive properties of electricity, 
whether the same be an animal cell or a vege- 
table or mineral crystal In their simple or com- 
pound varieties; and all dissolutions, whether 
organic or inorganic, are doubtless due to the 
repellant forces of this same element, which 
evidences its cosmical importance, as the main 
mechanical agency in material constructions, dis- 
solutions, and reconstructions, equally the visi- 
ble as the invisible cause of most material phe- 
nomena. 

It is a pleasure thus to trace the creative 
adaptability of material laws for the aggregation 
of existing forms, and to behold in the chain of 
organic and inorganic existences the connecting 
links which harmoniously bind them, through 
such simple universal laws, into one grand 
whole. 

With our present knowledge of the universal 
connection of creation with electricity, all na- 
ture becomes invested, to the minds of thinking 
beings, with a mysterious interest. in which even 
the friction and pressure of our footsteps on the 
air and ground excite electric action, as well as 
the motion of our bodies in the ethereal medium 
in which we are immersed. Bodily activity ex- 
cites electro-magnetism within us, and develops 
electric action from every object with which we 
come in contact, and hence the healthful excite- 
ment of appropriate labor. Animal organiza- 
tion, development, and intellectual knowledge of 
the world, as expressed through the senses, are 
dependent upon electric action, as all our mus- 
cular activity is based upon the stimulus of elec- 
tro-magnetism. We respire the electrized air, thus 
unconsciously giving vitality to our bodily fanc- 
tions, which work incessantly without our voli- 
tion, and by undulatory waves of the air we 
breathe, coming in measured cadence of numbers 
from every object emitting light and sound, im- 
pressing a corresponding electric action upon our 
organs of sight and hearing, and thus by the in- 
telligent aid of experience alone the mental eye 
beholds, through the mysterious agency of this 
subtile fluid, the widespread glories of nature ; 


while the mentally discriminating ear catches the 
harmonious as well as discordant vibrations em- 
anating from every concussion. Electricity, too, 
is an important element in vegetable aggrega- 
tions, and indeed of all other forms of crystalliza- 
tion, while chemical affinities are due to its subtile 
attraction, and its other expression, magnetism, 
aggregating the metals and disposing their lines 
of direction. The motion of the winds and waves, 
the swaying boughs and trembling leaves, excite 
electric action, while imperceptible evaporation 
gathers, and winds transport this mysterious ele- 
ment for active operations elsewhere. The very 
stones are impreseed with a character, when we 
pause to think that their combined atoms hold 
within their embrace this same subtile element, 
which by the mere act of friction we can make 
manifest, and by a little application of science, 
collect and ignite. In brief, electricity, in its 
varied forms of expression, is the grand cosmical 
agency connecting all matter in harmonious unity. 
Locusr Vatuey, N. Y. Cuas. E. TOWNSEND. 
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THERE COMES A TIMB. 


Turre comes a time whon we grow old, 
And, like a sunsct down the sea, 
Slopes gradual, and the night wind cold 
Comes whispering sad and chillingly ; 
And locks are gray 
At winter's day, 
And eyes of saddest blue behold 
The leaveg all dreary drift away, 
And lips of fuded coral say, 
There comes a time when wo grow old. 


There comes a time when joyous hearts, 
Which leap as leap tho laughing main, 
Are dead to all save memory, 
Ae prisoner in his dungeon chain, 
And dawn of day 
Hath passed away, 
Tho moon hath into darkness rolled, 
And by the embers wan and gray, 
I hear a voice in whieper say, 
There comes a time when we grow old. 


There comes a time when manhood’s prime 
Ie shrouded in tho mist of yeara, 
And beauty, fading like a dream, 
Hath passed away in silent fears ; 
And then how dark! 
But O! the spark 
That kindles youth to hues of gold 
Still burns with cleor and steady ray, 
And fond affections lingering say, 
There comes a time when we grow old. 


There comes a time when laughing spring 
And golden summer cease to be; 
And we put on the autumn robe 4 
To tread tho last declivity. 
But now tho slope, 
With roey hope, 
Beyond tho suns: t we behold— 
Another dawn with fairer light, 
While watchers whieper through the night, 
There comes a time when we grow old. 
— 


Pre Scnoots or New Tonk. — Gov. Fenton re- 
ports the schools of New York in a highly pros- 
perous condition. Number of children in the 
State between 5 and 21 years of age, 1,307,822; 
number attending school the past year. 881, 144; 
number of teachers, 27,461 ; number of districts, 
11,459 ; of school-houses, 11,457 ; receipts, $4,- 
683,757 48; expenditures, $4,605,770 66. 

A very good show for a single State. But we 
shall soon surpass this, and double our population 
rare the number of our schools, if all do their 

uty. 
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PORTRAIT OF FREDEBIO N. 


FREDERIC N. GISBORNE. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tax following description of Mr. Gisborne was 
made in 1859. $ 

You have a large brain with a vigorous and 
healthy body. You are capable of accomplishing 
more than an ordinary amount of labor. 

You are ardent, excitable, impulsive, and can 
throw your whole spirit into your work. You 
have naturally a strong muscular organization, 
and are prepsred to put forth vigorous effort, if 
necessary. Your phrenological developments in- 
dicate cautiousness and forethought, manliness, 
pride, independence, elevation of feeling, and 
consciousness of your own importance ; are anx- 
ious to take care of your character, and are very 
sensitive with reference to what is said against it, 
particularly public criticism or censure. You 
also have promptness, and, when opposed, exhib- 
it will and tenacity of purpose, but you keep a 
sharp eye on whatever will affect your position 
in society. You are usually cautious, guarded, 
and circumspect, manifesting a consistency of 
conduct that enables you to appear well in so- 
ciety. You are also sanguiue, cheerful, and live- 
ly, disposed to anticipate and look on the bright 
side of the future. You are executive, have 
considerable force, and you de with your might 
what you do. 
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You have a strong appetite, good digestion, 
and enjoy the luxuries of the table. You are be- 
nevolent, and like to make others happy. You 
are ingenious, can readily devise ways and means, 
and have decided talent for engineering and 
mechanism. You have a strong imagination, 
and are disposed to take rather extravagant 
views. Ideality and Imitation being large, you 
are enabled to represent a thing in glowing col- 
ors. You enjoy oratory, and everything highly 
wrought and well represented; are decidedly 
witty, and capable of enjoying fun, and can 
make it on prop. occasions. You have a ver- 
satile intellect, are quick of observation, and have 
a correct perception of forms and outlines, and 
are a good judge of the quality and condition of 
things. Your talents for scholarship are favora- 
bly developed; you are neat, systematic, and 
fond of order, and capable of arranging your 
business methodically ; are ready in figures, and 
good in local memory and knowledge of places. 
Your reasoning organs are large; you love to 
think, and to be employed on that which requires 
thought and understanding; have remarkable 
talents for a teacher, and could succeed in a pro- 
fession which requires thought and judgment. 
You are also intuitive in your perceptions of 
character ; are able to read the minds of others, 
and feel youreelf acquainted with persons after a 
short interview, and are capable of rendering 
yourself agreeable to all. You are rather warm- 
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hearted, friendly, affectionate, and social; not 
particularly fond of children, nor extravagantly 
fond of woman, still enjoy female society, and 
feel at home when in the company of the lively 
and the witty; have fair application of mind, 
and ability to concentrate your thoughts on one 
thing. You would do well in a manufacturing 
business, or in a public position where there 
were chances to advance and improve in public 
favor. You are not particularly penitent, con- 
scientious, or morbid in your sense of duty and 
obligation. Your sense of honor has more influ- 
ence than your sense of justice. You have more 
disposition to comply with Divine laws than to 
respect the obligations which human laws im- 
pose. You are not particularly inclined to wor- 
ship and venerate, and do not look up to supe- 
riors reverently. More veneration, spirituality, 
and trust would improve you. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Frederic’ Newton Gisborne, from whom was 
obtained the first practical idea of the Atlantic 
telegraph, was the projector of the electric tele- 
graph from St. John’s to Cape Ray, Newfound- 
land, and by his energy and personal application 
to the herculean labor. the hitherto unexplored 
parts of that very unpromiring region of our con- 
tinent were traversed and mapped, in anticipa- 
pation of that great undertaking. Mr. F. N. Gis- 
borne is the eldest son of Hartley P. Gisborne, 
Esq., Manchester, England. 

An elegant testimonial was a few years ago 
presented to Mr. Gisborne by the inhabitants of 
St. John’s, Newfoundland ; the following inscrip- 
tion is attached to the testimonial : Presented 
to Frederic Newton Gisborne, as a testimonial of 
the high esteem entertained for him by the com- 
munity of Newfoundland, and for the indomi- 
table energy he displayed in traversing the hith- 
erto unexplored regions of the island, prepara- 
tory to the introduction of the electric telegraph, 
as well as to mark the univereal admiration of his 
successful endeavors and scientific ability in car- 
rying out that enterprise, which he himself pro- 
jected. ‘ Labor omnia vineit. 1856.” The de- 
sign of this valuable piece of plate is bold, and 
highly characteristic of the subject portrayed. At 
the summit of a rocky eminence (in frosted silver) 
stands s figure of Science, with a wreath of im- 
mortelles in her upraised and extended left hand, 
ready to crown the deserving enterprise—a figure 
of Roman character, with a hatchet in one hand, 
evincing vigor and determination, and in the 
otber a pair of compasses, indicative of skill 
and calculation — has struggled to nearly the 
higbest point, and is handing the compass to 
Science. The rocky heights are studded here and 
there with North American fir trees. Upon the 
front of the base an oval is formed by a cable, 
and within the coil is the inscription ; on the op- 
posite side is represented a vessel at sea, laying 
down the cable for the electric telegraph. A 
group of seals and a group of beavers occupy 
parts of the space between these. There are 
aleo engraved representations of American scen- 
ery, with Indian wigwams. The specifie charac- 
ter of the testimonial is further indicated by the 
whole being encircled by telegraph posts and 
wires. 
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JAMES M. ASHLEY. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPSY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


THis gentleman is endowed by nature with a 
temperament favorable to energy and endnrance. 
He has every mark of excellent health, power, 
and long life. He has an ample chest, which 
gives copious breathing power, enabling him to 
revitalize bis blood so that it goes laden with 
life-power through the system, to give it ample 
support. He has excellent digestion, hence his 
body is well nourished. His circulation is free 
and vigorous, and thus the great functions of life 
are admirably fulfilled. 

His brain is not too large for his body, conse- 
quently it is well sustained and always in work- 
ing order. His brain is rather large at the base, 
and this gives him in the realm of intellect a very 
practical cast of thought, a ready mind, a first- 
rate memory of facts, details, and incidents, and 
gives him always a command of what he knows. 
Passing backward from the brow, we find Ali- 
mentiveness, Destructiveness, Combativeness, 
and all the social organs prominent. These give 
force, courage, energy, heartiness, and that stal- 
wart enthusiasm which dares to grapple with 
whatever is in its way of progress and does vio- 
lence to his ideas of right and propriety ; and the 
social forces enable him to call out the aid and 
co-operation of others. His Firmness and Self- 
Eateem are large enough to give him confidence 
and stability. 

He has reverence for whatever is good and 
great, and much more than a common degree of 
sympathy and kindliness. He is just in his in- 
tercourse with the world, and claims justice from 
and for all. His strong sympathy makes him 
generous and hearty in his support of the cause of 
the weak; and, joined to his strong social afec- 
tions, gives him that geniality that makes him 
popular and enables him to mold and guide men 
almost at will. He has a keen, critical mind, not 
eo much inclined to profoundness in philosophy 
as to be practical. As a debater, he criticises 
sharply whatever custom or argument is at war 
with his idea of propriety and duty. 

He reads character instantly, and is able to 
adapt himself to almost any individual or class of 
persons, and also knows how to act on them to 
the best advantage ; hence he is popular and very 
influential. 

He has Mirthfulness, and knows how to put a 
playful phase on everything that has in it wit and 
humor. He has more kindness than smoothness, 
more reverence and respect than urbanity, and 
has more fortitude, self-reliance, earnestness, af- 
fection, and enthusiasm than falls to the lot of 
most men. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Hon. James M. Ashley, whose likeness we here 
furnish, has been for the past six years repre- 
sentative in Congress from the tenth congressional 
district of the State of Ohio. He was unanimously 
nominated and re-elected last fall for a fourth 
term. Mr. Asbley's congressional career has 
been marked from the commencement for the 
veal, fidelity, and ability with which he has ad- 
vocated Republican principles. During his first 
session in Congress, Mr. Ashley delivered one of 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES M. ASHLEY, M. O. 


the ablest and most exhaustive epeeches of the 
session, in which he traced the history of the 
slave power in its efforts from time to time to 
organize, upon a pro-slavery basis, the Supreme 
Court of the United States. This speech at the 
time produced a profound sensation in Congress 
and throughout the country, and stamped the 
character of its author for ability and purpose. 
It became so much an authority, that on all oc- 
casions since, whenever a member has desired a 
link to connect the corrupt decisions of the Su- 
preme Court with the evil teachings of pro- 
slavery advocates, he has resorted to the full 
and ample evidence afforded by this speech. 

During the seesion of Congress which closed 
with Mr. Buchanan’s administration, Mr. Ashley 
delivered a speech scarcely less remarkable for its 
ability and forecast on the then contemplated re- 
bellion. 

The rebellion breaking out immediately after 
the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Ashley be- 
came at once an ardent supporter of every mea- 
sure of the administration which looked to a 
thorough and honorable suppression of it. By 
invitation of his constituents, in a speech of great 
research at Toledo, Ohio, he fully traced the causes 
in which the war had its orgin, and demonstrated 
as the only means of terminating it with honor 
and efficiency, its persistent and continued pros- 
ecution with all the force and money that its va- 
rious exigencies might from time to time require. 
This speech was so well received by the country 
that a large edition of it was printed at the 
request and expense of members of the Thirty- 
seventh Congress, who distributed it broadcast 
over the country. 

At the memorable session commencing in De- 
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cember, 1861, Mr. Ashley, being a member of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, was 
intrusted by bis associates with the preparation 
of a Bill for the Abolition of Slavery in said Dis- 
trict, which duty he discharged conjointly with 
Senator Morrill, of Maine, who was a member of 
the district committee in the Senate. This lead- 
ing measure of freedom was passed in the form in 
which it was introduced, and an able and elo- 
quent speech by Mr. Ashley, delivered on the oc- 
casion of its passage, contains his reasons for the 
earnest and persistent support it received at his 
hands. 

In March, of the same session, in accordance 
with the doctrines promulgated in his Toledo 
speech, and with sentiments advanced by bim in 
a series of letters written and published while he 
was on a visit to Fortress Monroe, soon after the 
attack upon Sumter, and which were set forth 
more in detail in an article published soon after 
the adjournment of the extra session of July, 
1861, in the New York Tribune, Mr. Ashley, as 
Chairman of the Committee on Territories, re- 
ported to the House a Bill for the Reconstruction 
of the Seceding States. This measure was coldly 
received, pronounced premature by Republi- 
cans, and denounced as treasonable by Democrats. 
It met the fate usually accorded to measures not 
relished by the House, of being laid on the table. 
Two of the members of the Committee on Terri- 
tories united in a protest against its passage, de- 
nouncing it in the strongest language. 

At an early day of the first session of the Thirty- 
eighth Congress, Mr. Ashley, believing a erisis 
had arrived when the people were eager for the 
passage of such a measure, and the Union mem- 
bers ready to receive it with favor, prepared an- 
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other bill, embracing substantially the same fea- 
tures as the first, and introduced it to the atten- 
tion of Congress. Hon. H. Winter Davis having 
moved for a special committee on Reconstruc- 
tion, received the appointment of chairman, but 
Mr. Ashley was made one of the members, and 
his bill was presented to the committee * con- 
sideration. It was subjected to the close ecru- 
tiny of a committee composed of the ablest men 
in Congress, and finally by their united labors 
was woven into an acceptable form, debated at 
length, passed the House by a handsome vote, 
and subsequently passed the Senate. 

Attracting the attention at this time of the 
Hon. William Whiting, solicitor of the war de- 
partment, he examined its provisions approving- 
ly and at length in a very able argument, which 
was publisbed in pamphlet form and addressed 
to Mr. Ashley as the author of the measure. It 
was also clusely and critically reviewed by Mr. 
Browneon in his quarterly. The country owes to 
Mr. Asbley for the early initiation of this im- 
portant measure and its successful prosecution, a 
debt of gratitude which can not fail to culmmate 
in tho bestowal of a national reputation, of which 
as he is yet a young man, and re-elected to the 
next Congress, even greater things may be ex- 
pected. 

At the last session of Congress, Mr. A. again 
introduced his bill to establish temporary mili- 
tary governments over the districts of country de- 
clared in rebellion. The bill provided for the 
reorganization of loyal State governments by 
loyal men, without regard to color, and by special 
poe provided that all colored citizens who 

ad served in the army or navy of the United 
States, should vote. This bill was regarded as too 
radical, and was defeated by a small majority. 
Of Mr. Ashbley’s connection with and manage- 
ment of the constitutional amendment last win- 
ter we need not speak. It is conceded on all 
hands that to bis skill, judgment, and ability the 
country owes the passage of the freedom amend- 
ment to the Constitution. His specch on this 
subject was one of the most thorough and con- 
vincing delivered in the House. He has been 
throughout a noble champion of the cause of the 
Oppressed, at the same time comprehending in 
his philanthropy the interests of the whole 
country. He is one of the very few men who go 
for equal and exact justice to all men of every 
race and color. He combines many genial and 
attractive qualities; with his strong defense of 
the rights of the blacks, and his love of justice, 
such frankness, sincerity, heartiness, friendly 
feeling, and freedom from every jealousy and 

rejudice, that he is well fitted to combine and 

armonize the elements that must be gathered 
and strengthened in the true Republican party. 
Experience, ability, earnestness, good-bhumor, ac- 
quaintance with the members and the rules, and 
with the great conflict we have just passed 
tbrough, commend him to public confidence. 
But, above all, the cause of freedom and justice 
would be rafe in his hands. 

Mr. Ashley's early life, more than that of al- 
most any man who has ever risen to equal dis- 
tinction, was overshadowed by adverse circum- 
stances. He was almost entirely deprived of 
early epportunities to obtain an education. But 
ho gained an experience ef the world before he 
became of age, which was varied by exposure to 
hardships and vicissitudes of fortune, which has 
since ripened into a knowledge of mankind that 
could not have been obtained in a less severe 
school. This, with an amiable deportment, hope- 
ful temperament, unblemished character, and 
self-reliant understanding, renders him now one 
of the most promising as he is oue of the most 
intelligent, genial, and influential of our public 
men. 

Mr. Ashley was born November 14th, 1824, and 
is now ia bis forty-first year. 


Communications. 


THE IMMEDIATE POLAR REGIONS. 


Many are the theories that have been advanced 
concerning the interior structure of the globe 
upon which we live, yet none of them have been 
accepted with entire satisfaction. I therefore 
claim the right to present my ideas on the same 
subject, together with some views on certain 
other matters connected therewith. 

In the first place, I contend that this planet is 
not a mere shell of carth filled with a mass of 
molten matter or liquid fire ; nor is it a compact 
solid ball or sphere of cold and rugged rocks 
enveloped in a soil and sea-surface. I have already 
demonstrated, as I think, in an article concerning 
the Origin of the Gulf-Stream, ctc., published in 
the American PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL (1864), 
that the internal fires of the carth do not make 
it a caloric egg ; that they are not in ono mass and 
secured there by the outer shell, but that those 
subterranean fires (and waters also) traverse the 
naher earth in veins and cavities, like as the 
blood traverses the veins and arteries of a living 
body. 

I do not wish to deny that fire was one of 
the chief agents in the original formation of the 
earth, but on the contrary, I positively hold that 
such was the fact. But the point I wish to estab- 
lish is, that the earth (to a certain extent) is a hollow 
cylindrical globe, said hollow or opening extending along 
ils polar axis. 

That beat expands and cold contracts’’ is a 
law apparently as universal as that of gravita- 
tion itself. Therefore if only the crust or surface 
of the earth became cold and hard while the 
great body remained a mass of fire-matter, it 
becomes self-evident that the contraction or 
shrinking of this crust or surface would have to 
undergo in the process of cooling would have 
produced cracks, crevices, and rents of such mag- 
nitude as to seriously interfere with the carth's 
rotundity, and which that grand old leveler Time 
himself could scarce obliterate or reduce to the 
beautiful symmetry that now prevails. 

But the more natural, and consequently the 
more reasonable conclusion is, that while the 
matter composing this world was yet in a plastic 
state, it commenced revolving around a given 
axis — and the centrifugal force slightly over- 
balancing the centripetal, on account of the at- 
traction of cohesion being weak (as it is well 
known to be in fluids), the soft chaotic mass 
receded a certain distance from the axis—till it 
was hardened by the cooling and drying process. 
In this way was formed a great hollow or tubular 
aperture within the globe. The ‘rings of 
Saturn’’ are a sample, on a magnificent scale, of 
the same process. The cooling process com- 
mencing within and without at ncarly the same 
time, scrious fractures of the surface were pre- 
vented. By way of illustration I would just 
mention, that our foundry-men know of but one 
really successful mode of manufacturing very 
large metal castings, and that is to cast them 
hollow, with a stream of cool water running 
through them during the operation, at least such 


is the case in casting heavy picces of ordnance. 
Would any one dare to insinuate that God, the 
Almighty, is less wise than his creature man ? 

If the foregoing hypothesis be correct, then we 
further have the key to other mysteries of nature, 
and may venture to explore the IMMEDIATE POLAR 
Reaions. 

Assuming the earth to be a tubular globe, the 
hollow or opening through it extending from 
pole to pole, then, as a natural consequence, the 
oceanic waters of the polar regions would rush 
into those apertures with a terrible force, produc- 
ing a pair of whirlpools in comparison with which 
the Norwegian Maelstrom would be perfectly in- 
significant. The thunder of this rush of mighty 
waters must reverberate far out into the regions 
of immensity. 

That the waters of the great deep would 
pour down those polar-pits with an inconceivable 
force is indisputable, for as we approach the poles 
the centrifugal force becomes less and less, until 
at the poles it entirely ceases, while the attraction 
of gravitation or centripetal force remains almost 
uniform around the surface of the entire earth ; 
therefore this latter or inward forco acting with- 
out opposition on the waters that tend polar- 
wards, the result would be that the ice and water 
of the polar districta would be drawn toward and 
into thoee immense whirlpools with an incalcu- 
lable velocity, whose influence would be felt over 
a circle of vast extent, whose centers would be 
the poles of the earth. And the ‘suctional’’ 
power of those hyemal whirlpools extending to a 
great distance in every direction would be the 
means of breaking up the everlasting polar ice, 
and carrying them down dcep into the bowels 
and laboratorics of the earth, where the saline 
waters and rock-like iccbergs are reduced and 
refined into pure spring water, which in turn will 
be projected to the surface of the globe, where it 
will again murmur in the rills and sparkle in the 
sunlight, again make green the valleys, and 
again quench the thirst of needy creatures, and 
again bear the commerce of the world upon its 
ample bosom. 

This theory alone can account for the ‘‘ open 
Polar sea’’ first discovered by the Esquimaux, 
and afterward seen by Dr. Kane, the great Arctic 
explorer, and no other reason can be ascribed for 
the absence of ice in those very frigid regions. 
Experience and philosophy both prove that the 
cold increases as we approach the poles, and 
further as storms can not disturb ice-bound 
waters, violent action of another sort is requisite 
to break that massive crystal coat of mail. Again, 
as the cold is too great to allow it to melt, what 
would become of the fragments of ice in the 
t open Polar sea,” unless it were swallowed down 
the aforementioned hydraulic funnels of the world. 
And could exploration be continued, I have no 
doubt it would reveal a state of things in accord- 
ance with the foregoing theory; but it is very 
unlikely that man will evcr be able to traverse 
the immediate polar regions, for God in his wisdom 
has placed an impassable barrier between it and 
civilization and this truly dangerous locality. 

The Maelstrom off the coast of Norway is a 
natural whirlpool in the Northern Ocean. To 
produce such a phenomenon there must be a 
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large hole or crevice in the bottem of that section 
of tho sea leading down into the deep chambers 
of the interior carth, and perbaps forming a junc- 
tion with the grand sub-Arctic stream that exists 
there. 
Allowing the internal structure of the earth to 
bo as I have represented it, it must also be 
admitted that the waters composing the mighty 
occans pour into those huge polar caverns for a 
twofold purpose ; first, were there no openings at 
the polcs to reccive the water that flows thither, 
it would accumulate to such an extent as to ut- 
terly change the shape of our planet, for as water 
is a fluid, and as ‘‘a fluid is a material whose 
particles move easily among themselves,’’ etc., 
therefore the waters are only kept in their posi- 
tion on the face of the globe by the attraction of 
gravitation together with the pressure of the 
atmosphere ; these combined forces overbalancing 
the centrifugal force imparted to the earth and 
all that lies upon it, by its revolutions around its 
axis. But as the attraction of gravitation is 
uniform, or almost so, all over the earth, while 
the centrifugal force diminishes as we approach 
the poles, and entirely ceases at them, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the water, from a cer- 
tain point on the earth’s periphery, would have 
a very strong tendency to flow toward the poles, 
in fact, it would necessarily do so, and if there 
were no channcl there to conduct it away, it 
would rise in massive column toward the distant 
sky, while the spinning motion of the globe 
would causo it to twist and swerve, presenting 
the appearance of an immense cork-screw, whose 
tall and surging apex would dash its feathery 
foam amid the hoary clouds that are wont to 
gather there, and then in huge volumes of spray 
fall back again to carth. But all this would not 
obviate the difficulty nor relieve the polar regions 
from the surplus water; and again I assert that 
this earth drinks the surplus water of the ocean, 
through her polar mouths. 


But what becomes of those engulfed waters? 
I answer, they have entered the great laboratory 
of nature, and are being refined before they shall 
once more seek the sunlight on the surface of the 
earth, to quench thirst and give renewed life and 
vigor to vegetation. After the water enters 
those polar apertures, it finds a number of smaller 
channels radiating in various directions, but in- 
clining upward and toward the equator; these 
channels growing less and less in size as they 
proceed, but far more numerous, like the bronchial 
tubes of the lungs, until they finally approach 
the earth’s surface in certain latitudes, where 
springs and lakes most abound. Thus do re- 
generated waters find their way to the surface of 
the earth by centrifugal force alone. The fact 
that the channels become small and winding, or 
sigzag, together with the resistance of the atmos- 
phere, prevents the water from being hurled, 
fountain-like, high in the air; though there are 
instances in which by artificial means, called 
“ borings,’ where the channel is made deep and 
perpendicular to the earth’s axis, that such 
results are made manifest in the spoutings that 
sometimes occur. I do not by this argument, 
attempt to overthrow the established fact that 


Å fluids always seek their lowest level; but then 
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let none question another fact, that two different 
causes often produce the same effect, and this is such a 
case. A few questions will show the necessity for 
the existence of such openings and channels as 
we have suggested. How are lakes held, and 
springs formed on or near the tops of high moun- 
tainsf There are no reservoirs above them. 
Why does “coal oil” spout out of the artificial 
channels, called wells’ or ‘‘ borings’’ with 
such force? Noone will presume to say that an 
invisible lake of oil exists in the air as high as 
the kerosene fountains play; and as for atmos- 
pheric pressure, it would not raise it one tithe the 
distance. It is centrifugal projection. 

It is said if there were no clouds there would 
be no rain, and consequently no water; but this 
is doing obeisance to the subject instead of the 
chief ruler. It would be more corrcct to gay, if 
there were no water, there would not be any 
clouds, and consequently no rain; in fact, clouds 
and rains form a very insignificant part of the 
whole water kingdom of the carth. And if cven 
all our fresh water were the products of clouds 
and rains, pray tell me how it happens that the 
French engincers found good fresh water bencath 
the crust of the Great Desert of Sahara, in Africa, 
where clouds are unknown and rain is an utter 
stranger f 

Returning again to the cold and mysterious 
polar regions, let us see if we can find aclue to the 
cause of those strange and beautiful natural phe- 
nomena known as the aurora borealis or ‘‘ north- 
ern lights.” Suppose that within the heart of 
the northern hemisphere there should be located 
a great quantity of powerful magnetic matter 
(and the same thing existing in the sun and all 
the planets of our system, the whole being in 
this manner controlled by some far-remote gov- 
erning world), the said mass of magnetic material 
would manufacture great quantitics of electricity, 
which at certain times, and under favorable cir- 
cumstances, would burst through and pass out of 
the Arctic aperture, and rise like smoke out of 
some tall furnace chimney. In this way I think 
clouds of cleetricity do arise out of the water- 
bound cavern of the northern pole, expanding 
until they inundate the hyperborean sky with a 
flood of glory, grandeur, and beauty, affording a 
panoramic scene in mid-heaven which angels 
might be glad to witness, and of which the in- 
habitants of half the globe can be spectators. 
This is only a supposition, but why may it not 
prove a fact? B. F. F. Oax Lists, Pa. 
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Trsrnioxr or a CLERGYMAN IN OrEGON.—We 
take pleasure in placing the following on record : 


“I am convinced that Phrenology is true. Ten 
years ago I read the Self-Instructor,’ then 
studied it, and commenced observations to test 
the truth of its teachings. I found them suffi- 
ciently confirmed to induce further reading and 
observation. I have since read or studied most 
of the works you publish on this subject. The 
result is an entire willingness to profess mysclf a 
believer in Phrenology ns a real science. In the 
language of Horace Mann: ‘I declare myself a 
hundred times more indebted to Phrenology than 
all the motaphysical works I ever read. I have 
been much indebted to it as a teacher, as a 
minister, and all along as a man, in trying to 
cultivate my soul. I deem it ‘the handmaid of 
Christianity. ö Gro. H. GREER.” 


NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN SKULL*.—Mr. Eorror : 
I lately took a ramble through the battle-fields 
near Spottsylvania Court House, where Generals 
Grant and Lee and their vast armies bad the 
memorable engagement in May,1864; and know- 
ing that you higbly value facts that may benefit 
the s Once of which you are one of the leaders, 
I will give yon the substance of some observa- 
tions I made on skulls of Northern and Southern 
soldiers who were killed in that battle. 

The skulls of Southern soldiers have a greater 
development of the organs of Comparison, De- 
structiveness, Benevolence, Sprituality, Self-Es- 
teem, Friendship, and Parental Love than those 
of Northern soldiers ; while the skulls of the men 
of the North have more of the faculties of Indi- 
viduality, Eventuality, Causality, Human Nature, 
Constructiveness, Conscientiousnees, Firmness, 
Approbativeness, Inhabitiveness, and Combative- 
ness than those of the South. Now these are 

facts, aud hold good in the case of a majority of 
skulls which I examined; but whether they will 
bear the test of standing side by side with 
examinations made heretofore by others, I am 
unable to say. E. S. C. 

Parsıcar vs. MoraL Laws.—Mr. Eprror: In 
the May number of the Journat the question is 
asked, If it is as sinful to violate God's physical 
laws as it is his moral laws, why are we punished 
but for a short time for a violation of the former, 
and endlessly for a violation of the latter?” In 
reply to which I will venture a few suggestions, 
if it will not seem presuming in me to do 80 
when wiser heads have declined to give aa 
answer. 

Are we quite certain that the punishment for 
the violation of God’s physical laws” is always 
of “ short duration?” If by the violation of these 
laws we are morally affected and influenced to do 
a great wrong, is not the sin in the violation 
of that physical law? and yet may it not be of a 
character to merit severe and possibly endlees 
punishment?’ The comparative siofulness of the 
violation of God’s physical and moral laws is a 
subject for discussion. But be this as it may, 
whether a violation of the one or the other, in the 
hands of our just and righteous Judge, the pun- 


ishment will be in proportion to the offense com- 
mitted. 8. M. W. 


Mr. Eprror — Seeing an article in tbe Jnne 
number of the JounxaL, headed, Maternal Im- 
pressions,” reminded me of a somewhat similar 
dut still more singular case. It is as follows: 

A woman, two or three weeks previous to 
being confined, saw a man that had his right 
arm cut off between the elbow and shoulder. 
She was curious about it, and examined it care- 
fully. On being confined, a boy was born witb- 
out the right arm, but the arm came away 
afterward! Now can you tell how it could be 
eo, when the child was already formed and nearly 
ready to come into the world? What took tha 
arm off of the infant before it was born? There 
is something singular in tbis, and which I would 
like to have explained, if it can be. T. J. H. 

{To explain this singular phenomena (sup- 
posing the facts to be as stated) would necessi- 
tate an exposition of the whole subject of the 
connection and relations of mind and body, for 
which we have at present neither the time nor 
the space. See Hints toward Physical Perfec- 
tion,” and A View at the Foundations of Char- 


acter” on that point. 
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Iv I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him hie fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pier of telling unbiased truth, let him prociaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tella the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron bands of the law; tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
lauer. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course 1 take 
myself.“ D Fea, 
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RE- CREATION. 


Cnaxdx, change, eternal change, is the 
Divine order of Nature. We haye day- 
light and darkness; spring, summer, and 
winter ; time for work and time for re- 
pose; but there is no standing still. 

Action is life—inaction is death. The 
planets continue in perpetual motion, 
and the human heart beats time to our 
breathing. From birth till death there 
ig no cessation, no stopping. We are 
undergoing a constant change, for better 
or for worse, in ever being re-created. 
Once in every seven years—some physi- 
olog:sts say six—the human body un- 
dergoes a complete change. All the 
material there is of us to-day will have 
passed off, and a new body taken on— 
re-created—in the course of seven years 
or less. 

Looked at from our present stand- 
points, the processes of life and of change 
seem very slow; but when we look back, 
we realize more fully how “ rapidly time 
flies,” and how short is our stay here on 
earth. The poet thus expresses it: | 

A point of time, a moment’s space, 
Removes me to yon heavenly place, 
Or shuts me up in hell.“ 

But the question for us to consider is 
this: Are we—when being re-made— 
improving? or are we retrograding ? 
We are ascending or descending—get- 
ting stronger or weaker. Having at- 
tained the stature of men, are we now 
in right relations with the laws of mat- 
ter and of mind? Or are we running 


A 


counter to them? If living right, if 
conforming strictly to His requirements, 
we shall continue to improve from youth 
to age, from time to eternity. If, on the 
contrary, we disregard the laws which 
were established for our guidance and 


our good, if we run counter to them, the 
consequences will be fatal to us and to 
our posterity. “The wicked shall not 
live out half their days ” 
ConnpiTions.—In being re-created, we 
must remember that the human body, 
like the plant and the tree, grows on 
what feeds it. Good food, with good 
air and water, makes good blood; as 
good fertilizers make good sap, through 
which the plant and the tree have a more 
rapid and perfect growth; while bad, 


‘insufficient, or innutritious food, impure 


air, and bad drink tend to degrade the 
blood and lower the tone and quality of 
body and brain; in the same way that a 
poor, impoverished soil produces only 
dwarfed or sickly plants, and weeds or 
brambles instead of trees and vines with 
delicious shade and fruits. 

PERSONAL APPLICATION.—Reader, how 
are you living? If young, are you grow- 
ing into a strong, robust, vigorous man ? 
Are you taking such manly exercises as 
will develop bone, muscle, and breathing 
power? Or are you sapping the foun- 
dations, wasting your vitality, and fit- 
ting yourself for the almshouse or a 
premature grave. The processes of re- 
creation are going on, and your are 
changing. If much in the open air, per- 
forming some daily manual labor, sleep- 
ing regularly, and living in careful ob- 
servance of the Christian precepts, you 
are improving, and may hope to come 
into healthy manhood. But if confined 
within doors, keeping late hours, taking 
little or no bodily exercise, and stimula- 
ting with narcotic or alcoholic liquors, 
the lungs will be small, the circulation 
sluggish, the muscles weak, the physical 
quality poor, the vitality low, and the 
health wanting. If this is your condi- 
tion, a slight attack, during a prevailing 
epidemic, will be sufficient to finish you. 
A prudent life insurance company would 
decline taking a risk in your case at any 
moderate rate. 

Are you a young lady? and have you 
a very small waist ? a soft and lily white 
hand? And does it fatigue you to run 
up stairs, or to walk five miles? Do 
you faint easily and prettily on the slight- 
est occasion? Do you think it vulgar 
to eat heartily, breathe freely, and do 
something useful? There are those—in 
other countries—who are so unnatural 
as to sit and simper by the hour, dress 


and decorate, pinch their feet with tight 
shoes, squeeze their waists, flatten their 
heads, paint their cheeks, ring their ears 
and noses, and then go on parade! They 
soon dry up, become lifeless shadows, 
blow away, and disappear forever. 

Now, you dissipated young man, sup- 
pose you marry one of these what 
shall we call them ?—what will be the 
consequence? Instead of a healthy, 
“happy family,” you will need to employ 
a physician, and establish a hospital at 
home. Enfeebled yourself, by smoking, 
chewing, drinking, or other bad habits, 
you are in no condition to enter into the 
marriage relation; while, ten to one, 
your companion is, by her fashionable 
folly, in even a worse state, and totally 
unfit to become a wife or a mother. 
What must be the results on offspring 
of such a course? Is it any wonder 
that we bury more than half a million of 
infants every year? Is it any wonder 
there are so many childless women ? 

Let us look at a better class of society 
and see how they live. Take the city 
merchant. He is “bent on making mo- 
ney.” Though professedly temperate in 
eating and drinking, he becomes so ab- 
sorbed in business that he neglects his 
health. ‘ Business before pleasure” is 
his motto, and he is as regular as a clock 
—always at his post; and during the 
busy season he can scarcely take time 
for his meals. He bolts his toast and 
coffee for breakfast ; swallows his lunch 
without masticating it; drinks a glass or 
two of ale to aid digestion—by advice 
of a medical man who wants a patient ; 
applies himself anxiously to his goods 
and his accounts, and rushes home, by 
stage or railway, to a six-o’clock dinner. 
This is the meal of the day. It is made 
up of soups, fish, meats, fowl, vegetables, 
pastry, fruits, and nuts, washed down 
with ale, beer, wine, other liquors, or 
with strong coffee or tea. Dinner over, 
the cigar or the pipe and the newspaper 
are next in order, and occupy the mind; 
then a game, more drink, supper, and to 
bed. There is little or no time to be- 
stow on wife, children, or friends. In 
time, there are unpleasant symptoms of 
indigestion, constipation, piles, nervous- 
ness, dyspepsia. He, too, is undergoing 
the process of re-creation. Is he im- 
proving? He may get money, but at 
what a fearful cost ! 
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How is it with many of our profes- 
sional men ?—lawyers, physicians, and 
clergymen? When pursuing their stud- 
ies in school or college, how many look 
well after the foundations? Do they 
make it any part of their care to lay in 
a plentiful supply of vitality, or to take 
on constitution ? Or do they seek only 
to pass the dread ordeal of an examina- 
tion, secure the honors, and then, with 
shattered nerves and a wasted constitu- 
tion, go “upon the shelf,” and drag out 
a feeble, inefficient life? 

Or take those who escape the contam- 
inations of college life, and enter upon 
their professions with health unimpaired. 
How long can they endure the never-end- 
ing demands on their time? Is there a 
clergyman among us, in regular service, 
who is not overworked? And is it not 
necessary that he take time for rest and 
recuperation? Give him a fortnight, a 
month, or six weeks in which to rusti- 
cate, and on his return he will preach 
sermons which will keep you awake. 
He needs a change of food, of air, of 
scenery, and of associations, in order to 
be healthfully re-created. 

The same is true of physicians in full 
practice, worn down with work by day 
and work by night; live they ever so 
carefully, they require rest, recreation, 
and seasons of repose. 

So of artists, mechanics, and opera- 
tives. Their work, the same thing over 
and over again, becomes monotonous, 
tiresome, exhausting, and a play-day now 
and then is indispensable, to keep the 
machinery of body and mind in working 
order. This is the season for mental re- 
laxation and for bodily recuperation, es- 
pecially for those of sedentary habits. 
Farmers, gardeners, stock and fruit grow- 
ers, sailors, fishermen, and other out-door 
workers, whose lungs and skins come in 
daily contact with the pure invigorating 
air, have less occasion for summer vaca- 
tions and holidays. ` But we pent-up ed- 
itors, and you bleached teachers, preach- 
ers, students, merchants, bookkeepers, 
clerks, and the rest, need at least forty 
days in the wilderness, fasting, praying, 

resting, re-creating. 
———— 


Pro.iric.—A woman died in Gloucester, Mass., 
lately, thirty years of age, who had given birth 
to twelve children in ten years. Eleven of these 
children were born at five births, four pairs of 
twins and one triplet. [it is not at all strange 
that she died, but a wonder she lived so long.] 


HOW TO BECOME CITIZENS. 


Now that the war is over, and half a million of 
young men are returning to their homes and 
friends, the transition from soldier life to citizen- 
ship will be very great. Many went inte the 
army as apprentices or directly from school, with 
characters unformed, with habits not established, 
and army life, as a matter of course, has its va- 
ried influences upon different individuals. One 
is made more staunch, manly, and heroic, and 
another is led to dissipation and a reckless dis- 
regard of former babits and quiet usages. 

Those whom the army has strengthened into 
noble manhood will come back improved by the 
hardships of the war; and those who have been 
rendered dissipated {n any respect, either in 
their appetites or general manner and bearing; 
those who have forgotten the Sunday-achool and 
the mother's religious teaching, nuw come back 
to us to blend in the common mass, to be elevated 
and benefited according as their character and 
the circumstances they meet at home shal! do it. 
A good start is the best promise of success, and 
we would suggest to our friends—and all the 
soldiers are our friends—that on resuming citizen- 
ship a few points should be well censidered. 


Each one should seek some remunerative and 
respectable employment, and if they have been 
in the habit of drinking or smoking, they will 
doubtless find it greatly to their advantage to lay 
them all aside. Certainly a soldier who can 
bravely face the infuriated foe amid bristling 
bayonets and thundering cannon, bas courage 
enough to quit bad habits on returning to civil 
life, and to be able to say xo to those who invite 
him to drink. But unfortunately for human na- 
ture, a man can meet serried hosts in battle easier 
than the seductive persuasion of friends who 
would lead him to dissipation. 

We insist upon it, that a right start is half the 
battle; and if they begin right on returning, it 
will be easy to carry out their good resolutions. 
And we beseech our friends who have not been 
in the army, who are at home receiving their sol- 
dier friends, that they refrain from persuading 
them to indulge. 

Army life unfortunately tends to dissipation. 
Drinking, and other habits, are too common iu 
all armies, and light, frolicksome boys, led by 
those who are older, fall into bad habits ; but 
they can be reclaimed ; they can turn over a new 
leaf; they can say to the cup, Aveunt! and to the 
tempter, Get thee behind me;“ and properly 
started in the right way, it will be very easy for 
them to keep there. 

We were much pleased, a short time since, at 
the bearing and errand of a young man who 
called on us. He was just out of the army, he 
said, and he desired to start right, enter upon cit- 
izenship in the proper manner. His friends—his 
lady-love doubtless—had requested him to go 
and sign the temperance pledge. We gave bim 
a note to our venerable friend Dr. Marsh, the 


‘great apostle of temperance in New York, for 


which he expressed his thanks, and started to 
enroll his name with the temperance host. God 
keep him nnd make him, as he is able to be, a 
blessing to his wife, his mother, and all his 
friends; and we would kindly suggest to all our 


friends, the soldiers, to go and do likewise. If 
they have formed the habit of drinking, the 
pledge will be an aid to their salvation. If they 
have not formed the habit of drinking, it will be 
very little privation, and set a worthy example 
for those who are not strong iu resisting tempta- 
tions. Then if they will join a church and come 
under religious influences, they will be in the 
way of growth in grace, promotion, usefulness, 
and happiness. 

In this way they may become good citizens as 
they have been excellent soldiers. 


EE 


OUR POLITICS. 


We are not partisans in any objectionable 
sense, nor are we the advocates of mere party 
measures; but we are American citizens, and 
shall “defend the flag“ against foes from within 
or without. We are for the Union and a Cenati- 
tution of equal rights to every citizen. We pro- 
pose measures for the improvement of our whole 
people rather than for any part. Our mission, 
like that of the teacher, is to reach, impress, and 
improve all mankind. In the elucidation of 
questions, if we step on partisan toes or secta- 
rian corns, so much the worse for them; we can 
not turn aside; we will not leave our work. We 
have nothing to do with geographical iines nor 
with <tate boundaries. Our field of labor is the 
world, and “our party” is humanity. Where 
there are, human heads,” there is where we 
propose to work. Our politics, like our sympa- 
thies, are above, and include, all parties, sects, 
colors, tribes, and nations. 


— —— 


„ PHILALETHES,” to whose articles against Phre- 
nology, in the Toronto Christian Guardian, we 
made a reply, has rejoined. As, however, he 
does not adduce new matter, it is unnecessary 
for us to continue the controversy. He thinks we 
ought print his rejoinder—we don't. It was fair 
and courteous in the Guardian, after printing the 
attack, to print the defense, and we thank that 
paper for so doing. But while we mean to do 
justice, and think we do it, we must necessarily 
judge how long a series of pleadings we can ad- 
mit on any one occasion. Philalethes made the 
best of his case, and did very creditably. We 
think we answered him fully, and that in answer- 
ing his first assault we answered his second also; 
and with regret at differing from a respectable 
adversary, we bid him good-bye for the present. 

Conscrentiousness.—The Christian Times re- 
bukes us somewhat sharply for permitting a /ap- 
sus calami to escape our editorial attention in an 
article on Conscientiousness, on page 21 of our 
July number. That there is a strong temptation 
to tell lies, or at least to magnify the truth in 
the case supposed, is true, but we do not inten- 
tionally teach that one must yield to any tempta- 
tion to do wrong, but quite the contrary. We 
thank the editor of the Christian Times for calling 
our attention to the oversight. 


Taxxa Col p. Thousands die annually by 
simply “taking a cold.“ A cold is usually taken 
either by being chilled, putting on damp clothing, 


or cooling off suddenly after exercising freely. 
To avoid undue changes in tho temperature of 
the body, made in either of these ways, is to 
promote health and prolong life, 
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RETURNED SOLDIERS. 


Ir was predicted by Englishmen that our million 
of discharged soldiers having once “smelt pow- 
der,” would no moresettle down to the monotonous 
duties of industrial life. They probably judged 
us by themselves. In England, a man who is 
once a soldier is a soldier for life. Then our dear 
cousins were not without fear that we should, 
when our civil war was over, “seck a pretext” to 
pitch into them,” in retaliation for insults, 
injuries, and wrongs which her pirates inflicted 
onus. Itis natural for a wicked natare to fear, 
and even hate, those he has wronged. But John 
Bull misjudged the American in this; and though 
we are bound to demand satisfaction for every 
offense, we hold no malice or feeling of revenge 
toward others. Our soldiers are returning to 
their homes and their work. They are content 
with the success achieved on the battle-fleld, and 
now seek tho sweets of a tranquil domestic life. 
It is only the Fenians England may need to look 
after here, but all the Americans will mind their 
own business, growing corn and cotton ; rebuild- 
ing their merchant ships; building railways; 
opening rivers and harbors; mining for gold, 
silver, copper, iron, lead, and coal; growing 
fruits, live-stock, and adding to the wealth of 
the nation and to the creature comforts in all 
other respects. The returned soldier will stock 
anew his farm, his shop, and his library; look 
after the education of his children, and become, 
as before, a sober, industrious, enterprising, cir- 
cumspect citizen. But he will also keep his eye 
on the gun, and should there be occasion, he will 
need but the proper warning,“ when he will 
again rush to the defemse of his home, the support 
of his government, and the driving out of invaders. 
Our soldiers, for the most part, are citizens, 
and not mere fighting machines who go into the 
army—as in Europe—to save themselves from 
starvation, or fight for eight dollars a month. 
Americans aro justly proud of their citizen sol- 
diery. In future, we shall keep up a moderate 
standing army, and shall establish military and 
naval! schools in all proper places, and look to our 
millions of volunteers, who will be ever ready to 
defend the flag which is to wave over this conti- 


nent. 
— — 


THE U. 8. AND B. N. A. 
“THE LEAVEN WORKING.” 


InstEaD of half a dozen petty republics, prov- 
inces, or kingdoms on this continent, we would 
have one great, united nation. Consolidation is 
tho order of the day in all minor matters; and why 
not ia national and continental affairs? While 
other nations apply the word “ Royal” to houses, 
ships, roads, etc., let us Americans apply the 
word “ Union” for the same purposes. But we 
write this to introduce a correspondent, who 


speaks for himself. 
Newovryport, Mass, 

Mrxssxs. Eprrose—Presuming on an acquaintanco with 
you of some years’ duration as a reader of your valuable 
t AMBRICAN PIIRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL” Itako the liberty 
of addressing you these fow lines as a slight token of gret- 
udo to yeu for the valunble information which like rays 
of light the Jounnat, ever since I first perused its pages, 
has thrown along the pathway of my life. For sixteen 
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years I have been an almost constant reader of it, and 
have now got to view it in tho light of a guido and faithful 
teacher, and consult its pages on the questions of tho day 
as the mariner would his chart of tho coast when at sea 
and in doubt as to his proper bearlogs. That I have not 
mado better headway through life is who'ly my own fault; 
that I have been enabled, however, to avoid the sunken 
rocks and dangcrous sands which threaten us all on the 
sca of life, I focl largely indebted to the scicnce of Phre- 
nology as unfolded tn the pages of your JOURNAL. 

Being a native of Quebec, Canada, and having lived 
for sixteen years in the province of Nova Scotia, I could 
not but bo pleased wailo feeling that the United States, 
where I havo lived seventeen years, is my adopted coun- 
try, to read in your May number of the Journat an arti- 
cle on some of the lea. ing men in tho province of Can- 
ada. I was particularly pleascd with the spirit which you 
manifested in describing the phrovological char.ctrr of 
Mesers. Brown, Cartier, and Galt. Tho Pritish provinces 
are peculiarly sitaated—almost a part of one, and s tuatod 
between two great nations, they bang mid way, liko Mo- 
hammed’s coffin, and belong to neither. Tho people, 
thrifty, intelligent, and industrious, attached to their 
homes, and strongly imbued with a spirit of patriotism, 
havo no nationality around which they can rally their on- 
orgles and give breadth and senpo to their advancement. 
Consequently they aro cramped and narrowed down to 
scetlonalism, behind tho tiucs in improvements, and 
only challenge the attention «f their neighbors from the 
geozraphical advantages which they enj..y and tho ability 
displayed by those prominent men in their midst that no 
form of government or isolution can who'ly keep down 
out of sight. Belicving as I do that theso provinces made 
a great mistake in not going with tho old th rieen States, 
I can not but wish for the day when tbo flag that has 
emerged from tho smoke of th> battle-ficld with its truant 
stars once mere fixed in their orbit, will peacefully float 
over the whole of British North America, from tho frozen 
heights of Abraham, in the picturesque city of Quebec, to 
tho Allantic-bound coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
Jand. 

In the number of the JounxAL to which I have referred, 
you promise some further description of prominent colo- 
nists. Tho gentlemen you namo from Nova Sentia I 
havo seen, and belicve they will compare favorably with 
those of any state or country. Ion. Joseph Howe, Will- 
iam Young, and J. W. Jobnaon, howover, stand out moet 
prominently. Doping that you may seo fit to fulflll your 
promise at an carly day, ond that I havo not trespassed 
too much on your time and patience, I subscribe myself 
yours, respecifully, an Ex-CoLontst. 


— — — 


A LETTER EROM LANE. Dear Journal: In your 
pages I often see the question, What has Phre- 
nology done for you?“ As you lie before me on 
the table, I feel with deepest gratitude that it has 
done much for me, and I can not refrain from 
writing a few words in its praise and in favor of 
you, my beloved JournaL, Yes, you have been 
a truo friend; you have guided me into a calm 
state of mind ; have made me feel more kind and 
charitable to all. You have been the source of 
much comfort and happiness to one who lives far 
away on the rolling prairies of IIlinois. You 
have been a truo light to guide my feet, and 
would that every family in the land could know 
your value. 

In the pages of the JourNaL we see many por- 
traits and biographies of the noble and educated 
men and women of our country, and tbo lessons 
I have drawn from their lives have done me 
much good ia guiding my own into higher chan- 
nels, 

Dear ParenotocicaL JocrvaL, may God ępeed 
you in your glorious teachings; and while LÍ re- 
member with gratitude the good you have done 
me, I do not forget that it was the kindest of 
brothers who presented you to me as a New 
Yean’s Orr. Ever your friend, Lizze. 


[May other brothers go and do likewise, and 
may other sisters appreciate as truly the gift. 
Reader, lend your Journats.—Ep.] 


ANGEL MARY. 


BY FATTI. 


Suocip the pure, blue eyes of her to whom I 
always involuntarily assign tho name “ Angel” 
when memory brings ber dainty form before me, 
chance to look upon these words, she, in her 
sweet humility, will never dream they are de- 
scriptive of herself, and if euch a thing were 
binted, would bo sarprised and shocked; yet for 
years she has been to me the embodiment of all 
that is pure and good and true. 

Often, when wo both wero little more than 
children, have I watched that sweet face raised 
with eager attention while every faculty seemed 
aroused to receive the persuasive words of coun- 
sel and direction that fell from the lips of our 


revered pastor. Still later, just as she was 


Standing with reluctant fect, 
Whero the brook and river meet. 
Womanhood and childhood feet,” 


she dedicated her life to Him who lived and died 
for us, and from that time moved among us with 


a deeper light in her large spiritual eyes, and an 
udded radiance on her broad white brow, which 
10 one day be overshadowed by a crown of 
light. | 

Rany superficial observers would fail to dis- 
cover beauty in her face, and though tho features 
are all good, and ber bead well balanced, and, 
to use a phrase familiar to the readers of these 
pages, ‘remarkably well developed in the upper 
story,” yet her chief charm is tbe expression of 
purity and peace and love that always transfig- 
ures her, when before me, into the white-robed 
angel she surely will become when her earth 
work is finished. 

She ever strives to follow in the footprints of 
Him who “went abont doing good,” and ever 
exerts a powerful influence ; even those who do 
not at once yield to her gentle entreaties, and the 
still more powerful influence of her presence and 
example, regard her with sincere respect as one 
ve daily life is in accordance with her princi- 

es, 

p She is not unsocial, and does not stand aloof 
from the cares and pleasures of daily life, nor 
fail to take a deep interest in the great questions 
of the day. She is thoroughly loyal, and during 
the past three years has endured with the quiet, 
martyr-like spirit that has found a fitting abode 
in many a gentle heart throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, the constant exposure to all 
the dangers of active service, of one whose life 
was to her far more precious than her own. 

Yet none of these things possces the first place 
in her heart; sho enjoys the many good gifts that 
are bestowed upon her by a beneficent and boun- 
tiful Hand, yet prizes the love that bestows them 
above tbem all, and returns the sincere, purest 
love of ber inmost heart, and the devotion of her 
daily life to Ilis service, striving to do all things, 
even every little daily duty, in such a way as 
shall be pleasing to im. 

Neither does she consider herself perfect, but 
in common with all who have an extensive 
knowledge of themselves, and of humen nature 
generally, is at times deeply humbled under 
a sense of unworthiners, and shocked to find ber 
heart at variance with the commands of God, 
when those most intimately associated with her 
could find nothing wrong in her life. 

Oh, Mary! would there were many mere such 
“ministering spirits“ as thou art! Tho world 
would be the better for it.“ Many a weary sonl, 
struggling faintly to look up and beyond this 
“ vale of tears,“ to the sinless land of rest and 
love that at times seems so far away, would re- 
ceive fresh inspiration and courage, and arise 
with renewed vigor and a more elevated faith, 
to a the narrow way that alone leads to life 
etern 
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IN. MEMORIAM—OUR DOG SHEP. 
BY PERRID WINKLE. 


Our dog has “had his day.” I can but weep, 

Dear, faithful Shep, since thou hast fallen as'eep 

In dcath’s repose. In vain I stroke thy head, 

And call thy name in loving tones, for thou art dead $ 

And I must bury thee from sight away, 

And nevermore carcas thee from this day; 

For even now they’vo shaped for thec a grave, 

And wait to bear thee hence. Farewell, my brave, 

My noble, trusty friend! My lovo for thee 

Had grown proverbial as thine for mo; 

And I do mourn thee with a grief profound, 

Stall mies thee, mourn thee in my daily round 

Though fleld and woodland, moantain-top and glen, 

Thy share the basket—mino, the book an: pen. 

Farewell, dear Shep; thy work in life is done, 

While I, less faithful, bave but ju-t begun 

To do and dure; to “labor and to wait,” 

To see my name in “ blue and gold” amid the great 

Pe-rchance my w. Id ambitious dream, liko thee 

Shall soon be buried ; then may IIeaven decree 

A spirit of humility and worth, 

A willingness to bo not great; but good on earth. 

Summer’s soft sunset glimmering far and near, 

In decp' ning shadow, tells the n‘ght is here; 

Bo once again f:rewcll, my trusty brave 

With toars we leave tbee in thy prarie grave, 
GAD Pras, ILLINOIS, August, 1865. 


Hiterury Slotices. 


[42 worke noticed in Tim PHEENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
muy be ordered from this office at prices annexed. 


THE CULTURE OF THE OBSERVING Facul- 
TIES IN TUB FAMILY AND Sonoot; or, Things abaut 
Home, and IIow to Mako them Instructive to the Young. 
By Warren Burton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1865. 75 conts. 


Here is a little book which we like more than wo can 
well express, and which we wish could be introduced into 
every family in the land where there are children to be 
educated. Happy days will those be for the childron and 
fortunate ones for the world when tho tcachings of this 
modest but most excellent manual shail have been genere 
ally received and put into practice. Parents, we beg you, 
for the sake of your children, as well as for the sake of 
human progress and tho world's future, to try to get cor- 
rect views of this all-important matter of early education, 
This book will help you. 


Systematic Human PHYTSLIOLOOGY, ANAT- 


OMY, AND IIvorenz. By T. 8. Lambert, M.D. New 
York: William Wood & Co. 1868. $1 £0. 


The plan of Dr. Lambert's work is excellent, and the 
execution in the highest degree successfal. It bas dlstine- 
tive featurcs of real merit, whicb, together with the beauty 
and effectivencas of its illustrations and tho clearness of its 
typography, will commend it to tho attention of teachers 
and studente. The exhibition of relations by tables, syn- 
opsis, and black-board cxercises is a part of the plan that 
we highly commend, and which will render it both more 
interesting nnd more instructive than it could bavo been 
without them. 


Lerrezs ro Various Prrsons. By 


Henry D. Thoreau. Boston: Ticknor & Fields; B. H. 
Tick nor, New York. 1565. $1 60 


A collection of very charming ecpisties from one of the 
most charming of writers. They come to us through the 
editorship of R. W. Emerson, with little if any of their 
freshness and naturalness brushed from them. They give 
us glimpses of the private history of one of the moat singu- 
lar men of our day their author. 


Essays IT Criticism. By Matthew Ar- 
nold, Professor of Poatry in the University of, Oxford. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1805. [32.] 


These essays posse:s a charm which it is not easy to de- 
scribe, but which every cultivated reader will appreciate 
on their perusal. Perbaps it lies partly in the clegance 
and vivacity of their style; but we tbink it comes mainly 
from the absence of that stiff conventlonaliem and close 
adberence to the musty canons of old-fogy logicians that 
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is so observable in literary criticism generally. Professor 
Arnold, as he eays in his prefacc, has “ a profound respect 
for intuitions and a very lukewarm respect for the 
elaborate machinc-work of the logicians;” so here we 
have criticlam from a poetic psychological stand-point, It 
would be well if we had more of it. 


NATIONAL Lyrics. By John G. Whittier. 

Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1505. 50 cents. 

This is the third of the serice of “Companion Poets for 
the People,” and is illustrated and printed in the same 
beautiful style as the other volumes we have herctofure 
nouced. The poetry of Whlitler needs no praise from us. 


A COMPARISON of the Present Nominal 


Church with the Scripture Representation of the Church 
S 5 By Danicl Musser. Lancaster, Pa.: Elias 
arr. . 


A pamphlet of fifty-six pages, in which the author sets 
forth his ideas of tho trae nature and design of the Chris- 
tian Church, which, he thinks, have been in a measare lost 
sight of in modern times. N 


New Books. — Among the late issues 
of tbe press not elsewhere notice d in these pages, we moy 
mention the following, all of which may bo ordered 
through us, as in various ways and degrees valuable or 
interesting: 

TRAVELS W CENTRAL Asra. Boing the Account of a 
Journey from Teberan acroes the Turkoman Desert, on 
the Eastern Shore of tho Caspian, to Khiva, Bokbara, and 
Samarcaad, performed in the year 1863. By Arminius 
Vambery. With Map and Woo4-cuts. 83 75. 

Lessons FROM THE WORLD or MATTER AND THe WOBLD 
or Max. By Theodoro Parker. Selected from Notes of 
unpublished 8 rmone, by Rufus Leighton. ¢2 £0. 

Diary or GEXERAL SueemMan’s CAMPAIGN THROUGH 
GeorGra asp TRE Caroutinas. By Brevet Major George 
Ward Nichols, Aide-de-Camp to General Snerman. With 
a Map and Illustrations. ¢1 75. 

Tus ORIENTAL Cucvrcn aNp THES Latin. By Jonas 
King, upward of Forty Tears Missionary in Palestine and 
Greece. 75 cents 

Arrarp Hararr's Hovsrnotp. By Alexander Smith, 
author of A Lifo Drama.” 81. 


Our New ANNUAL. Our New 
Annual of Phrenology and Pbhysiognomy” for 1866 is now 
in press, and will be ready about the first of Sepiember. 
Orders may be sent in at once, and “first como first 
served.” Among the leading articles in the forthcomiog 
number aro, The Language of the Eye; Character in tho 
Walk; Heads of the Leading Clergy ; Heads of tho Most 
Notorious Boxers; The Red Man and the Black Man; 
Stammering, its Causes an-] Cure (worth the price of the 
number); Fate of the Apostles; Shaking Hands as a Siga 
of Character; Fat Folks and Lean Folks; President 
Jobnson; Abrabam Lincoln; General Grant; General 


Sherman; Commodore Vanderbilt; Brigham Young; 
John Bright; Richard Cobden: Tho Mother of W. eley, 
etc., with more than forty portraits and other Ulustrations. 
Price, $1 per dozen; single copies, prepaid, 12 cents,] 


THE FEDERAL AMERICAN Montnity.— 
The August number opens with an article on “A Party of 
the Future,” by A. J II. Duganne, which is followed by 
various papers on topics of Intercs', stories, poetry, cte. ; 
which would do credit to any magazine in America or 
Europe. Mr. Duganne is now one cf the editors. J. P. 
Robens, Publisher, New York. $ia year. 


Sartnes or Lanienus.—J. P. Robens, 
8T Park Row, New York, bas issucd, ia a neat pamphlet, 
a translation of the much - talkod - of critique of M. A. 
Rogeard on Louis Napoleon's Lif of Cæsar,” which was 
so summarily suppressed in France. It is entitled, in the 
origioal, Propos de Labienus, and is one of the wittiest 
and most caustic pieces of criticism ever published. 
25 cents. 


WomEN IN THE HosprrAI.— The New 
York Dispensary and Ilospital for Women and Children, 
sitaated at No. 256 Weest Twentyixth Street, near Eighth 
Avenue, New York, is one of tho most deserving and most 
useful of our city charities, and wo trust will be among 
the first to engage tho attention of tho philan'hropic aud 
the wealthy. A peculiar feature of this institution is that 
women thoroughly educated in medicine, fally acquainted 
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with the noeds of their own sex, and in close sympathy 
with their work, are to have tho entire management and 
treatment of all cases coming to it os bencficlaries, 
For a pamphlet in which tho organ‘za‘ion, plan of opera- 
tions, end wants of the institut: on are set forth, addrees the 
secretury, Miss Juliet Corson, 867 West Twenty-sixth 
Street, New York. 

Toes Empress Everenre.—Mr. M. 
Ormsb e, 411 Broadway, New York, bas i:sucd a very 
beautiful ‘carte do visite” of this lady, suitable for the 
album. It is sold for 25 cents a copy, and may be had 
prepaid by post at this office. 


SKANDINAVISK Posr.— This is the 
Central Organ Skandinaviska Befolkingen 1 Amerika,” 
published in the Danish language at 170 Chatham Square, 
New York. It should have wide circulation among our 
enterprising and energetic Scandinavian f-llow-cit zens. 
Priset Sr $3 for ett ar $1 för 4 manader eller 17 numror och 
6 cent ett cxemplar. 


AN Important Workx.—Mr. Wm. V. 
Spencer, Boston, announces as on tho eve of republication 
tho recent cxamination by J. Stuart Mill of tho philosophe 
ical teachings of Sir Wm. Ilamilton, which is just now 
exciting attention In England among the students of phi- 
losophy. It will appear in two forms, a library style, and 
also a cheaper popular edition. 


Tue Porttanp-Orecon DIRECTORY 
for 1°65. 


McCorsrcx’s Oregon, Washington, and Idaho Alma- 
nac for 1865. 


Through the politeness of Mr. Aaron Bushwiler, of 


Portland, we have received coples ef these very useful 


publica'ions. The price of the Directory is $2 In gold; 
and of the Almanno, 25 cents. They are published by 8. 
J. McCormick, Portland, Oregon. 


New York Mrrnopisr.— The frequent 
quotations we have made from this excellent weekly 
journal should serve our readers as an cvidenco of its 
quality. If something more be wanting, read what the 
New York Independent—a Presbyterian—says of it: 

“There is no moro readablo paper upon our exchange 
list than our neighbor, the Afcthodist, Its eclections are 
made with excellent judgment; it hae an extensive and 
interesting correspondence; it has a literary department; 
provides well for the children ; and furnishes financial 
and commercial reports. The cditorial page is marked by 
able writing, and always sides with justice in the vital 
ques'ions of these times.“ 

After Indorsing tha above, we deg to refer to the pro- 
specius in our advertising department, and add, that we 
regard tbo Methodist as one of the most spirited, ine 
pn i and best printed of our American religious joure 

TRUBNER’s AMERICAN AND ORIENTAL 
Lirerakzyr BRCORBD.— This is a monthly register of the 
most important works published in North and South 
America, India, China, and the British colonies; with oo- 
casional notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, Span- 
ish, Italian, and Russian books. It is full of information, 
valuable to both the book-buyer and the bookseller. Pub- 
lished by Mesers. Trubner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, 
London. 


New Mvesic.——Horace Waters, No. 
481 Broadway, New York, publishes “The Peace Jubi- 
leo,” and Glory to God in the Tlighest,” by Mrs. E. A. 
Parkhurst; The Boys are Marching Home 3“ From the 
North to the South,” a Military Galop, by Charles Fradel ; 
„The Invitation Waltz,” by Fred. Schnelder; Stand up 
for the Flag,” by Mrs. Parkhurst; Sigh in the Heart 
Waltz,” by Mrs. Park buret; Oh, meet me, Dear Moth- 
er!” by Btephen'C. Foster; and “Only You and 1,” by 
Mres. Parkhurst. 

Mz. Jexnirxncs Demorest has lately published “Love 
on the Brain, “ by Mre. Parkburst; “ The Natiewal Jubilee 
Prize Song,” by Kourad Treuer: Exerybody's Love 
Song ;” ( The Whip-poorewill’s Song, by Henry Maillard ; 
“The Whip-poor- Will,” an ccho song, by Henry Maillard; 
and Everybody's Love Bong.“ by Konrad Treuer. 

From OLvxx Drrsox, Boston, we have “Morning 
Dew,” by Sidney mh; Phe Sour Apple Tree,” and 
“t Lilo Tad,” by J. W. Turner; and The Mer-mayed, * 
by A. D. Inglis, Esq. 
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Patent Office Department. 


The range of mechanical invention is a true index of human progress. 


Tne PrrRol RUM Era.— Old King 
Cole” (Cal) occ pies at present rather a shaky throne. 
Beiween the monopo Ists, with their exorbitant prices on 
the one hand, and the inventors, with their gas and kero- 
sene coking and heating apparatuses on the other, the 
‘“*black diamonds” may soon be foand to be no more 
among the necessaries of life than the moro brilliant ones 
generally counted as prec'ous stones, 

The feusibility of cooking by means of kerosene is no 
longer a matter of doubt. One after another, the dificul- 
ties which at first seemed to beset the new mode have 
been overcome by American ingenuity, and we now have 
petroleum stoves with which the cooking, washing, and 
ironing of a family can be done not ouly more comfortably, 
but more economically than with he ordina’y coal stove. 
We speak from experience, after an actuul trial of one of 
the “Union Oil S oves” ( Billings’ Patent) manufactured 
and soi.: by tbe Kerosene Lamp Heater Company, No. 206 
Poari Street, New York. WIih this stove (a No. 2, and 
No. 8 is still more efBcicnt), half a gallon of water in an 
ordinary tea-hettle muy be boiled in fifteen minutes, and 
biscuits or potatoes baked or flat-lrons hvatod in the same 
length of tme. To bake a medium-sized loaf of bread 
does not require over thirty minutes. The expense for oll 
(using four burners) is about four cents per hour. 

Tois is an open stove, on which any common stove 
furniture can be used, though additional advantages are 
gained by using utensils especially adapted to it. We 
take Pleasure in recommending the “ Union Stove“ as the 
best among the many kerosene stoves that we have 
exemined. See advertisement. It can be ordered through 
this office. 

A Musrcat CLock.— A musical clock has been 
ordered by Mr. Guinness for St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dub- 
. The dlels are of copper, and are each eight feet in 
diameter, and the main whec's are each 18 inches in di- 
am: ter. The hours will be struck on a bell weighing one 
ton and a half, and the tunes played on nine otber bells, 
varying in we gut from five cwt to 25 cwt The pendu- 
lum measures upward of 15 feet lu length, oscillates once 
in two seconds, and has a weight or“ bob” at its end of 
upward of two evt. Its present repertoire consists of four 
tunes, which will bo performed at intervals of three hours, 
day and night; hat 18 to say, at three o'clock A.X., and at 
three o'clock r. . the clock, having struck the hour, will 
play Adeste Fideles” twice, with av interval of one bar 
between the porta. At noon and at midnight it will play 
the air “Martyrdom” twice, with two bars interval; at 
nine clock, morning and evening, it will play the “Bie 
Cillan Mariner's Hymn; and at six a.x. and six p.m., “ Ros- 
seau’s Dream,” both airs, as ia the former instances, being 
repeated. — f 

Catcoina FLres.— Some inventive 
genius with large perceptives and a lau liable desire to 
relieve suffering humanity from one of our prominent 
boazehold nuisances, having observed that flies prefer a 
pendent string to any other object for a orrch, has bit 
upon a pian for accommodating them in a way moro 
agreeable to the housekceper than to the files—in other 
words, has invented a fly-trap on the hanging-string prin- 
ciple, which soon makes sad havoc with the buzzing tribe. 
Mr. G. B. Morse, 882 Broad way, New York, will supply 
the “ Novelty Fly-Trap” to agents and the trade. 


InvVENTors are informed that we have 
a Patent Office Department connected with our establish- 
ment on Broadway, and that we secure patenis for 
inventors in all parts of the civ.lized world where pa'ents 
are granted. We have competent agents in London, 
Paris, Vienna, Bt. Petersburg, eto., and the best facilities 
everywhere. Let our ingenious Americans continie to 
cultivate this most important fold, and lead the world in 
inveotion, mechanism. art, and in general intelligence. 
We aro rapidly placing the Old World under obligations 


to the New, end la poping mee than m useful invention. 
Let us krep the lead. Reader, have you no or'g.nal 
eas! Hove sou no inventive talent? Lou inve , and 


A we wiil secure you a paient. It may be very useful, aud 
i make you u fortune. 
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ALL IS WELL. 


BY FRANCES LAMARTINE. 


Tax mighty wood that crowns the hill 
Dripped crimson drops the livelong day, 
And through the forest deep and chill 
The autumn shadows crept away. 


Two lovers wandered side by side, 

And watched tse eplendor of the wood; 
Two lovers praycd at eventide, 

And thankéd God that all was good. 


A south wind from the summer-land 
Wai'ed through the forest low and long; 
The maiden grasped her lover's hand, 
And shuddered at the thoughts of wrong. 
The bugle, from the distant vale, 
Sent up its blast in notes of woe; 
The lover murmured, calm and pale, 
„My country calls me I mast go.” 
There, where tho mighty forest shade 
Swept out tho glory of the sun, 
Two lovers wept, and, parting, prayed, 
„ Thy will, O God, not oura, be done |” 
A year flow past, a swift-winged year, 
And once again the wood sublime 
Dripped crimson drops cn autumn’s bier ; 
And talked reproachfally of Time. 


Two grave-mourds, nestled side by aide, 
Lay in the shaduw of the wood; 

Two lovers slept at eventide, 
And all tbat God bad done was good. 


To-day, alf up and down the land, 
Are countless hosts of early graves— 
In forest deep, on ocean’s strand 
But, Heaven rejoice! the old Flag waves. 


And though with life’s bright crimson flood 
Our own fair carth is drqnched and stained, 
Yet through the flow of heroes’ blood, 
The Nation’s freedom has been gained. 
And from the valleys of the skies 
Heaven’s marshaled hosts look down to-day, 
And glory in earth’s sacrifice, 
For earth's dark curse ts washed away. 
Frys Cornegss, N. Y. 


QUESTIONS oF ‘‘ GENERAL INTEREST” will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no Space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly unewered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, eco will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “Best Tnoverts” solicited. 

AN ORDER For Books, JOURNALS, etc., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart- 
ment — To CogrrEesPonpDENts—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on rA RATE slips. 


SournwarD Ho!— A correspondent wishes 


farther information in regard to the Southern States, their 


present condition, ete. Ilis communication was received 
too late for reply in this number. We wil endeavor in 
our next to g'vo some useful Information on these points. 
In the mean time we should be glad to hear from those 
who are now in the South, or who have lately returned 
from there. 

Minruruiness.—To restrain this faculty, cease 
to seek occasions for its cxercise, and assiduously coltivato 
a more serious state of mind. Veneration, Firmness, Self- 
Esteem, Cautiousness, and Secretiveness aro all favorable 
to ecriousne:s, and should be set, with the intellect, as 
guarcs over excessive mirthfuiness. 
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SECRETIVENESS.— Tou. may cultivate this organ, 
as all others, by judiciously exercising it. Set your in- 
telloct as a guard over your natural impulsiveness and 
excessive fraukness. Watch yourself Siudy diplomacy 
a lide; be guarded and poliiic; practice strategy. 


Lance EAns.— The quality and configuration as 
well as the size must be taken into account. Ears that 
resemble those of the lower animals in shape and in the 
lack of thoso delicate convolutions which give beauty to 
the well-formed human e:r, betoken predominant animal- 
ity and a descent from an uncultivated if not brutal stuck. 


PERVERSION.—By making yourself acquainted 
with the legitimate or normal function of each organ, you 
wili be ablo readily to distinguish the perverted fr.m the 
natural action. 

LAwIxR.— Please give the phrenological devel- 
opments necessary to make a good lawyer. Ane. The 
mental temperament and large Eventua'ity, Comparison, 
Causality, Language, Order, and Continuity. We will 
bear in mind your request in regard tothe group of “ Great 
Lawyers.“ 

Mbical ELrornicrrr.— What is your opinion 


of M dical Electricity?” Do you t ink it will beneflt 
persons afflicted with a throat diseasc? Ans. We have 


no doubt but that electricity may be made a valuable 
remedlol agent in Judicions and skillful hands; but there 
is a great deal of quackery at the present time in which 
electricity plays a prominent part. We can not tell 
whether a particular case of throst disease would bo bene- 
fited by it or not, without a more definite knowledge of 
the circumstances under which it is manifested. 


NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS.—In case of near-sightedness, 
will closing the eyelids and placing the fingers upon the 
eveeb HH squarely, and tne n exert a gentle pe- ure several 
times u day improve the sight, or would it injure the eye? 


Ane. We have no experimentul knowledge on the subject. 
As a general rule it is very dangerous to tamper with so 
delicate an organ as the eye. We should not try it exoept 
on the recommendation of somo trustworthy physician. 


Maurrary Acapemy — Ilow to get to West 
Point. — Cadets for the Military Academy at West Point 
are appointed on the recommendation of the President or 
the Member of Congress for the district where the appli- 
cant Jives. The candidate should have a good English 
education, and an scquaintance with some of the ſoreigu 
languages would be well, but is not absolutely necessary. 
Tho expenses of tho cade's at the academy, such as board 
and clothing, are paid by Government. Catalogues can 
be obtained by addressing the officials of the Military 
Academy at West Point. —— 

No Na{xs.—A correspondent from McLemores- 
ville, Tenn., writes us a lengthy and important communi- 
cation, but forgets to give us his pamo. He will wondor 
he gets no reply until he sees this. Will he please send 
us his address? 2 

Golo —SIvEn— II. — II. H. We can not ad- 
vise you as to which would be best for you to invest in. 
There are seventy-five or more mining compo nie-, and 
two hundred and thirty oil companies, with offices in New 
York, and a smaller number in Philadeiphia and Boston. 
But wbich are best, or which promiso to make the best 
dividends, we don't know. We have not the power of 
prescience, nor have wo consulted the spirits, tried clair- 


voyance, fortune-tellcrs, as rologers, or the * man in the 
moo,“ cons-+quculy we are not posted. Our way of 
“ making money” is by the slow process of earning it. 


Seven Wonpvers or tHE WorLD.—A name given 
to seven very remarkable objects of the ancient world, 
which bave been variously enumerated. The following 
classification is that most generally received : 


1. The Pyramids of Evypt. 

2. The Pharos of Al--xandria,. 

8. The walls and h-nyging gardens-of Babylon. 
4. The temple of Diana at Ephe us. 

5. The statue of the Olymp:an Jupiter. 

6. The Mausoleum of Art misia. 

T. The Colossus of Rhodes. 


Wo think additions should be made to this list. so as to 
include some of the wonders of the modern world and 
tho works of modern times, such as steam-ships, suspen- 
sion bridges, railways, tunnels, \elegrapbs, printing-n.a- 
chines, ctc., and—well, not to be too modest, say Tun 
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Stranismvus.—Is there any remedy for cross 
eses? I have a friend wbo:e right eye sometimes is 
turned, at other times it is straight. Ans. This occasional 


turning of one eye which is generally straight is caused 
by a spasmocic action of the muscles. For permanent 
strabismus there is a surgical remedy which is sometimes 
efficacious, but it is more painful than dangerous, and 
rather uncertain in {ts results. 


Tar Garpen or Epen.—Where was it? Anas. 
Its exact locaton we believe is not known, nor do we 
think it at all necessary that it should be. Each man has 
his garden of Eden where he might be innocent and 
happy, but where temptations come; and if not fortified 
by moral principle, be falls. 


Fatness.—Are not some persons so constituted 
naturally that, do what they may, they will s'il! cont · nue 
to be leun? Ans. Many persons are organized tv be slim, 


wiry, bony, and they never will be fat; but hundreds are 
ecrawny and ill-fuvored because they use tobacco, strong 
tea, epic: s, and other things that pervert and depreciate 
their physique. Some work too hard, sleep too little, eat 
improper food, have other im: roper habits. Some inherit 
their tendency to leanness from the unhealthful babits of 
their parents. 


Lazress.—Is laziness an inherited condition or 
defect? and is it discovorable by Phreuol and Physi- 
ology? Ane. Lazinces is ofien the resuit of organic con- 


dition. A person inheriting a temperament with but little 
nerve and much of the lymphatic element, with a strong 
digestive system, with a large stomach and moderate 
lungs, ancl a narrow base of brain, will be lazy, and thus 
may te detected. But many pass for being lazy who are 
simply proetrated in their bodily and nervous forces 
through iRlness or wrong relations to life. 


THICKNESS OF THE SKULL Not Unirorm.—It is 
enid by physiologists that the skull is not in all cases uni- 
for fa thicka ss, how then can you determine the de- 
velopment of the phrenolugical organs? Ans. There is 


ordinarily no variation in the thickness of skulls which 
will exceed an eighth of an inch, but there are variations 
of developments in the different parts of the head amount- 
ing to an mch anda half. For instance, one man's head 
will be an inch and a half broader above the cars, or an 
inch and a half higher at the crown, or an inch and a half 
longer fore and aft ihan another’s that may measure the 
same in other respects. There are portions of every skull 
which are known to be thinner than other portions, that 
phrenologists underetand and appreciate. The relative 
thickness of the skull may be known by the anatomy, 
framework, or bony struc ure; also by laying the hand 
on the head anywhere; and when the person speaks, if 
that part of the skull be very thick, there will be little or 
no vibration; and if it be thin, thero will be more vibra- 
tion; but any phrenologist of common sense or observa- 
tion, knowing where the skull is generally thickest and 
thinnest, and knowing the temperament, will find no in- 
superable barrier to an approximate accuracy in deter- 
mining the sizes of the phrenological organs. 


ViITATIVENESS.—-Whcere is this organ located ? 
I do not see it marked on the diagram on the cover of the 
JougNaL. Ans. It is located behind the ear forward of 


Combativencss and below the back part of Destructive- 
ness as seen on that diagram. 


CONCENTRATIVENESS.—Is it the function of Con- 
centratlveness or Cont'nuity to give a merely negative 
faculty, rendering iis poe«essor incapable of changing the 
activity of one organ for that of another? or is it an ae ve 
faculty whose office is to rule over the emotions, exer ing 
and suppressing them by ite own power? Ans. It is an 


active faculty, giving the disposition to continue, to bo 
permanent and fixed, to do one thing at a time, to be 
thorough. We have sometimes regarded Continuity as a 
kind of regulator tending to restrain the impetuosity of 
tho fvelings when excited by collateral influences. We do 
not think the functlou of Continuity to be exactly equiva- 
lent to what theologians have called the freedom of the 
will;“ it doabtless aids; but the intellectual faculties are 
the ones that give the power of choice, the estimation as 
to what is best. Firmness, Conscientiousnes:, Cautious- 
ness, and many other faculties join with the intellectual 
in forming decisions. The prodigal son might have 
known for a long time that his situation was bad, that in 
his father’s bouso the hired servants were faring better 


than he, and as a matter of choice his intellect taught him 


it would be a great deal better for him to return; but it 
took Courage, Consclentinusness, Firmness, with humility 
and perbaps Concentrativeness, to bring him to that point 
where ho said, “I will arise and go to my father.” He 
could have d no it before, but enough of the faculties had 
not been ar used to impel him to an active decision. 
Phrenologists do not think the will originates in a single 
faculty any more than Understanding belongs to one 
faculty, or Memory to one faculty. 


ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. -- What is the cause of 
absent-mindedness? Ans. Preoccupation of the mind is 


one thing; vacuity, or dreaminess, which tends to givo 
one inattention, is anotber thing. It may come from pre- 
occupation or from Concentratlvoness, and the dreamy 
state may arise from Ideality, or Spirituality, or Venera- 
tion, or Causality. 

Tne CERELELLUM.—]s the cerebellum entirely 
devoted to the sexual possions? Ane. It is belleved that 
portions of the cerebellum subserve other purposes, the 
control of muscular action smong others. 


WEIdHT.—If weight is u mere muscular sense, 
why should it be located in the intellectual region? why 


not in the cerebellum? Ans. The faculty of Weight 
brings man into harmony with the law of gravitation. Our 
judgment of perpendicularity, and whether a thing is ver- 
tical or violates the law of gravitation by belng at an angle 
with the vertical line, is an element of Weight. We regard 
it as an intellectual faculty, relating vs to momentum as 
well as to gravitation, and has to do with regulating our 
forces. True, it belongs to the base of the brain—so do 
all the other perceptive organs—and is an element erm- 
mon to man and the lower animals. It may be called 
perhaps an instinct, in animals tbat do not reason. 
We judge of the weight of objects, as it is sald, by the 
eye, by the estimation of the size, knowing the den- 
sity of the article in question. When we look at a load 
of hay, in bulk, and we know it lies loose, we may by 
experience have learned that hay of a certain measure 
will weigh n ton; but lot a man having formed such a 
judgment see compressed hay without knowing how 
solidly the bale is compressed, and he will form a very 
inaccurate judgment of the weight. 


DEPRECIATION OF Oraaxs.— A correspondent 
sends us the history of a case in which certain organs 
appreciably to the subject became much dcpressed. A 


‘lady who is seventy ycars of age, with all her faculties 


vigorous, remembers when a certain portion of her head 
was mach more developed than at present, and the de- 
pression has occurred on each side precisely alike, show- 
ing that tho organs in both hemispheres of the brain had 
become simultaneously lessened, and being intelligent en 
Phrenology, she is conscious of a diminution of the power 
of the faculty involved. The depression is still gradually 
and perceptibly increasing in depth and the faculty 
becoming more and more decreased in its manifestations. 
Such instances aro doubtless common, but the subjects of 
them are not sufficiently discriminating to appreciate the 
change. The forehead is often said to change, especially 
Causality becomes larger. Casts of the same head in our 
collection, taken at different times, show such changes. 
In the futuro, the public will make observations on these 
subjects for themseives. Hitherto Phrenology has been 
obliged to strug le for its life; it bas had few supporters, 
except those specially engaged lu malntainlug it When 
it has become far more general, and there are a hundred 
times as many observers as at present, facts, in great 
numbers, will be brought to light illustrative of its 
doctrines. 

1. Wnar should be the size of a young man’s 
head who is sixteen years of age and weighs 186 lbs. 


Ans. 21 to 23 inches. 3. What are | perceptive 
facultics indicative of? Ans. Great perceptive power, or 


ability to gather knowledge rapidly, and to form ready 
and correct judgments of things and their qualities. 


SECOND MARRIAGE—A Soldier's Widow.—Is it 


right to spend one’s Jife mourning for a dead companion? 
or ia it better to select a suitable perron and murry again? 


Ans. In the July number we have discuesed this subject, 
and refer to the art ele in question. We would not try to 
obstruct natural grief for ruptured ties, but there is a limit 
to appropriate sorrow, and we think one pays a better 


compliment to a first marriage by entering into matri- 
monial relations a second time after a proper and respecte 
fal period has elapsed, than by living singly. Inordinate 
mourning does the living much harm and the dead no 
good. 

Waar Punrsuir?—Yes, the numbers you send 
us indicate a superior head. Some intellectual or artistic 
pursuit would suit her best. 


I'anny FRN. — We have not yet been able to 
induce this lady fo permit us to present her to our readers, 
nor do we fccl justified in doing so against her wishes. 
Should she overcome her natural sensitiveness 20 far as to 


. accede to our standing request, we shall be moet happy to 


gratify our thousands of readers. With public characters 
of the masculine gender, we feel perfectly free to publish 
and “serve thom up” when we like, but we may not take 
the same liberties with ladies. 


Quack Pureno.ogists. — Correspondents in 
Toronto, Canada, Detroit, Michigan, and other places 
complain of quack phrenologists who clulm to represent 
this office. We beg to repeat that the persons alluded to 
have no connection whatever with us. They are bogus. 
But we would suggest that quack phrenologists are no 
worse than quack doctors, who feed on the pocke's of their 
victims. Sensible people wil discriminate and not accept 
* sound for sense,” nor “ self-praise” for real merit. 


Dean Lerrers.—Several letters remain in our 
office unanswered for want of proper address, A letter to 
Miss J. W. Bradley, Westville, Conn., of 24th April, is 
returned to us from the dead Ictter office with the remark 
„unknown, “ which is very singular, es the envelope was 
addressed by and to Mies B. Is the P. M. at fault? 
Letter-writers should be particular to place the name of 


the post-office, county, and State at the head of their 
letter, and not omit to sign their own name in full at the 
bottom. Send no “hasily writen letters,” nor those 
written in pencil nor in palo ink. Use white paper and 
black ink. Write—busincas letters—briefly and plainly, 
if you would get prompt attention. 


Onty Twenty DoLLAnS. The advertising quacks 
of the “ Howard Association,” establisbed by special 
rogues to fleece “indiscreet young men,” charge only 
$20 for wortbiess drugs—not to be obtained except from 
that concern—with which they entrap their unfortunate 
victims. Others, in the same city of Brotherly Love,” 
practice the same game on a differeot plan; while in New 
York, Boston, Albany, Troy, and other cities, even higher 
rates are charged—f50 in some cases—for the same worth- 
less treatment. We repeat, all these advertising medical 
concerns aro only swindling quacks. 


4 Sunscrinen.—Bellefontaine,O. We have no 
acquaintance with the person referred to. We presume 
your people Judged bim correctly. 


Uranta.—The diameter of the earth at tho 
equator is 7,902 miles; from pole to pole it is 26 miles less ; 
consequently it is not a perfect globe. The revolution of 
the earth gives to objects at the equator a motion of 1,043 
miles an hour; this motion decreases as cither pole is ap- 
proached. If it were possible to rea- h the exact point 
known as the pole, a person would have only a spinning 
motion answering to the point of a spinning-top. 


A Lax R WATEnTAII. — What is its physiog- 
nomical sign? Mr. Editor, what is Indicated by a cery 
large waterfall? Ans. It Indicates one of three tologs, 


namely, a foolish fashion, a fashionable fomale, or a large 
—well, no matter. Seriously, how much further will oar 
sensible (?) women carry this French foolishness? Why 
pile on the puff’? Why not dress the hair simply and 
seneibly, leaving out the rats? It is not healthful to keep 
the napo of the neck over-warm. 


MEDICAL Apvice.—A correspondent from Nashe 
ville, Tenn., says: “I have been sick for ten y: ars with 
hyper'rophy of the hear, constant pain and patpitation. 
1am thirty years of age, and have taken a great deul of 
medicine without any benefit. I have been fmposed on 
badly by doctors that pretend to cure all. My means are 
very limited. Piease odvise what you think is be-t for 
me to do.“ Ans. I his statement is altogether too indefinite 


to enable us to give a suitable prescription, nor would it 
be proper to do so through the Journat. This, Iike many 
other cases, requires answer by letter. 
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Crean Teeta.—What is the best means for re- 
moving tartar from the tecth, and afterward to prevent its 
accumulation upon them? Ans. lst. A good honest den- 


tist., 2d. A good tooth-brash, not too soft nor too hard, to 
be used morning and evening, with just the least fine 
ecented teeth soap, with soft water. Such careful atten- 
tion to the teeth as cleanly people usually give to their 
persons, will keep the mouth clean, the breath sweet, and 
the teeth white and sound. Many persons neglect their 
teeth till they begin to decay, and then, when too late to 
save them, go to doctoring. 0 


SPIRITUALITY.— 1. How can a man’s Spirituality 
be moderate when for the last ten years he has enjoyed the 
prayer-meeting, Sabbath-school, and public worship more 
than any public gathering he could attend? Ans. Worship 


„n public has often, and perhaps generally, more of vener- 


\ 
| 


<i eee 


ation and sociality than spirituality in it. We think pri- 
vate prayer and religious meditation have more of spirit- 


uality in them than the public and secial worship. 2. How 
can Continuity be when I never allow any of my 
frons to burn, though I may have many in the fire, but 
finish them thoroughly and order? Ane. If you had 


large Continuity, you would have only a single fron in 
the fire, and would not incline to have a diversity of care 


and business. 8. Do you ever, for a liberal compensation, 
assist persons to a situation for which they are fitted? 
Ans. We aid persons, when we can, to obtain situations 


without any compensation except that which comes from 
the consclousness of having done a kindly act, but our 
duties in our own business aro eo numerous, that we do 
not bave the means of knowing about vacant places, nor 
the time to look after the wants of applicants. 


Taste wrrnobr TALENT.—Please give me a rea- 
son for my great love of music, when I can neither sing 
or even whistle, or make music of any kind? Ans. Thero 


is a faculty for understanding and appreciating music, 
and one for practicing it, on the same principle that there 
is a power for meditation and one for expression; a face 
ulty for inventing, another for executing, mechanical 
work. We know a man who tunes organ pipes as a busi- 
iness ; he is a fair organist and a good player on the vio- 
lin, but his attempts at singing or whistling would scare 
Guinea hens. 


CULTIVATION or Orncans.—Can any perceptible 
change be made in a low and slightly retreating forehead 
by hard study and mental exercise, and in how long a 
time? Ans. Yes; the time will depend on many condi- 


tions. What can make a coarse skin finer, If it can at all? 
Ans. Cleanliness and healthful occupation with mental ace 


tivity. Which fe the better—a predominance of the back- 
head or of the forchead? Ans. Neither is detier, but it is 


less bad to have the forebead larger. 


1. Iu your measurements of the head, do you 
follow the surface, or do you use an instrument by which 
you get the direct distance? This was always a query 
with me. Ane. We use caliper and tape measure, but 


we can determine very accurately by the hands—we are 


used to it. 3. I know some who believe in Physiognomy, 
but not in Pnrenology. I tell them the former is a part 


or branch of the latier. Am I right? Ane. Yea. 


„ DREAMER,” if you will call at 889 Broadway, 
we may be ablo to advise you. 


— 


Pownsr ix Vacuum.—Is air necessary to the 
explosion of gunpowder? or, in other words, will powder 
explode in a perfect vacuum? Ans. A perfect vacuum 


exists only in theory. It is impossible to produce a vac» 
aun so complote ss utierly to exclude atmospheric air; 
but if this could be donc, powder would explode in that 
situation if safficicnt heat were applied to decompose the 
ingredients of which gunpowder is composed, as this 
would set free a sufficient amount of oxygen to promote 
combustion. If there were no oxygen in the ingredients 
composing powder that could thus be set freo to aid com- 
bastion, powder could not be exploded in vacuum. 


WHAT WILL THE CHILDREN BE’—My father was 
of a dreamy poetical tempcrament, aud my mother was 
very intellectual. Now is it possible in such a case 
that they shoud have children poesessed of good com- 
mon sense? Ans. The children woald bo likely to inherit 


good literary talent with a decided tendency to the poot- 
foal and imaginative, and not be very practical. 


“Tur WIID AUSTRALIAN Caitpren”’ exhibiting 
with a menagerie, admission to which is only twenty-five 
cents, are simply slavering Indian idiots. We think the 


“ show” ought to be prohibited on physiological if not on 
moral grounds. It is a ridiculous imposition, which we 
have exposed at least onoo a year for some time past; but, 
like Monsieur Tonson, they “come again.” 


Tong—Laxavaar.—My son, who is now five 
geara of age, can readily distinguish any tane he has ever 
eard by humming the air, bat he can rot learn to sing 
the same air himself. He Time. In what is he 
deficient that he can not learn to sound the notes? Ans. 


When hie Language becomes more developed, he will, no 
doubt, be able to sing. He is not deficient in sny faculty 
necessary to enable him to learn and perferm music if 
trained to it. 

Don’t Know Toem.—The people of Navarre, O., 
were favored not Jong ago with a lecture on Phrenology. 
Among other facnities, the lecturer named the followiog: 


Sanativeness, Experimentivenese, and Credenciveness. 
Do you recognize such facultics? Ans. We have not the 


pleasure of an acquaintance with them—at least not under 
those names. 
Tue Porse.—If 257 million pulsations are the 


average allotment for buman life, will vigorous exercise 
which quickens the pulse shorten one’s life? Ans. If your 


exercise be too vigorous it may, if not, it probably will not. 
Men wear themselves out by hard work, by violent exer- 
cise, and thus consume the vital forces too rapidly. 


CLOTHING THE Back.—Is it necessary for the 
health of man that his back should be more thickly clothed 
than other para since nature has clotbed animals more 
thickly on the back than elsewhere? Ans. Animals that 


run in the open air, taking the storms as they come, in a 
rigorous climate, need a thicker covering on the back 
than elsewhere as a protection against the storms. Ifyou 
look at a horse you will find that he will stand in tho rain 
all day and his belly will remain dry, the rain dripping 
from his sides. „It may be true that the duck and swan 
have thicker feathers on the back than on the breast, but 
we doubt it, since they are adapted to the water from 
below as well as to the rain from above. But tbe spine 
needs to bo kept warm enough. If a horse can have a 
blanket or an India-rabber cloth on hie back eight inches 
wide so as to keep the storm from the spine, he will 
endore it much better than to bavo the cold water come 
where it will chill that great channel of the nervous 
system. Keep a man’s back warm the whole length of 
the spine, and keep his hands and feet warm, aud he will 
not be likely to suffer much from cold or take cold. On 
the same principle that the hair or wool of animals is 
thickest on tho back, the bark on the north side of a tree 
is thicker than that on the other sides in the temperate 
and cold climates, constituting a shield against the severity 
of the weather. It is said that northern dogs or foxes that 
have a thick coat for winter, will have a thin coat of far 
or hair if removed to a southern climate where the warmth 
of a thick coat is not needed. 


QUACKS AND Imposrors.— Readers of the JOURNAL 
continue to write us io relation to the various advertising 
quack doctors and otber impostors who are spreading 
their filthiness over the country. The only safe rule by 
which these meanest of men can safely be treated is to 
“let them alonc severely.” There is no patent medicine 
which was ever recommended by this Jou NAI. There are 
no mesmerizing phrenologists who put both * Professor” 
and “ M.D.” to their names recommended by us—they are 
impostore. We copy the advertisement of ono of this sort. 


He has been a regular practicing physician, curing dis- 
eases for upward of twenty-five years [ho is not only not 
a regular physician but Is an ignorant fellow], and has 
with him a specific treatment for diseases of the Lungs, 
Throat, Liver, Stomach, Spleen, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, 
Nose, Ear, Eye, Skin; aleo, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Erysipelas, Epilepsy or Fits, Palsy, Scrofula, and all 
chronic disorders of both sexes of cvery name and nature. 
His treatment is new and peculiar to himself, and has 
cured a great many cases who had abandoned all bope 
of recove The afflicted are respectfully invited to call 
and consult him, free of charge. 

[“ Free of charge!” How very benevolent! It is only 
the old story “of the spider and the fly.” Then to think 
of his “ coring” all manner of diseases; such a “ cure” as 
he would make could not be repeated. But we have said 


enough to put ovr readers on their guard. 


Zinaran.— There is no such word in the English 


language. 
Tut Cgoncn Mnrravr.—It is unfortunately too 


true, as H. II. says, that there is a vast deal of wrangling, 


contention, and bitter animosity among those who profess 
to be Christians; but we must not be diseouraged. The 
leaven of pure religion is at work and will finally leaven 
the whole lamp. Progress is elow, but the world moves. 


Dneetep Catxy.—An indentation in the center 
ef the chin, according to Redfield, indicates that the eign 
of Destre to be Loved, located on each side of it, is large. 


DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTER.—Send a three-cent 
stamp for “ The Mirror of the Mind,” and that will answer 
your query in fall. 

RerormMina PERVERTED Orcan@—If an organ 


becomes perverted, is there any possible way of reforming 
it again Ans. Yes, quite as readify as the organs of the 


body may be restored to health. Diseases of long stand- 


ing and old mental perversions are slow to cure. 
Yon say that a broad back-hcad and a flat top-head de- 
note Veneration or a high gift of reverence. Ans. No, we 


don’t say any such thing. Such a bead would rather in- 
dicate almost anything else. You must have misread us, 
or miswritten your statement. 


Scroruta.—Can it be cured? Read, for treat- 
ment, the book, “Lugol on Scrofula,” price 81 50. 
When inherited, it is very difficult to eradicate this disease 
from the system. Right living, the most temperate habits 
are necessary to remove it. See our work entitled 
“ Hereditary Descent.” The person for whom you inquire 
is simply a quack. 

Wnar rs toe Dirrerence f—If a man firmly 
believes what he professes, and acts in accordance with 
his belief consistently, be he Pagan, Jew, or M hammed- 


an, does he not stand as good a chance of fature reward 
as the most pious of Christians? Ans. In general terms, 


we answer No. We take it for granted that the Christian 
system is far in advance of any other in high and refined 
morality. Tho precepts of Chriet were higher and more 
ptre than any the world bad known, consequently belief 
in and practice of the highest ideal of virtue and goodness 
will secure to the devotee a more exalted remuneration. 


Ho who grubs the carth with poor implements of agricul- 


ture, employs poor seed, and uses poor breeds of cattle 
and horses, is quite as sincero and works even harder 
than he who conducts his farm according to the highest 
standards of agricultural knowledge, and uses the best 
implements and the most approved varioties of seeds, 
fruits, aud stocks. The reward is commensurate to the 
system as well as according to the industry and sincerity. 
A man may not starve who does his best with the poorest 
ideas and worst of systems; but he has an affluence of ree 
ward who follows the best methods in the best way. The 


poorest religion is better than none, and the sincere and 
earnest Mohammedan is better than the h retical or 
lukewarm Christian. The sincere but misguided beathen 
man betters his condition vostly by doing his best with 
the feeble light he has; but be who does his best undcr 
the best rystem of ethics and spirituality must take a rank 
above the other in an equal degree. See Rom. il. 14, 18 


CAUTERIZATION.—A young man inquires if we 
approve this mode of practice for the cure of a weakness 
brought on by certain indiscretions; to which we reply 
No, moet emphatically. 


— tl OEP ——— 


Tor Curisti1an Tives.—It gives us 
pleasure to call the attention of our readers to the pros 
pectus of this excellent weekly religious journa! in our ad- 
vertising department. It is a handsomely printed quarto, 
edited with ability; is liberal, reformatory, and progress- 
ive, but not radical or ultra, and may be said to represent 
the Episcopal Church in America. It is one among the 
very few religious journals that declines to pollute its ad- 
vertising columns for pay with advertisements which its 
publishers deem improper. We presume sample numbers, 


by which to judge tbe paper, will be sent by the publishers 
on receipt of teu cents. e have no hesitation in recom- 
mending the C. Zimes as a tirer-class family four- 


A New Corret-Pot.—The inventor 
and manufucturer announce, in advertisement, something 
which will interest the ladies. It is said to be the most 
economical coffee-pot ever used, and remiods us of the 
story told of a son of the Emerald Isle, who, when inform- 


ed tbat a newly-invented stove would save half the foel, 
propi at once to take two, and save the whole.” This 

not claimed for the new coffee-pot; but the maker and 
vender tell their own story in an advertisement. 
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General Stems. 


A Nationa Museum vs. 4 PLAY- 
mouse —What is wanted in New York is a great national 
museum unconnected with the contaminating catch-penny 
play-houee, or the exhibition of Negro idiots, adipose 
women, dirty Indians, stilted giants, or imbecile and 
slavering Aztecs, We want an honest, instructive, digni- 
fied, and respectable place, filled with interesting objects 
in conchoiogy, mineralogy, ethnology, anatomy, statuary, 
coins, etc.; and a g»ological garden, with birds, animals, 
reptiles, fishes, and ineects common to our continent—to- 
gether with such as may be gathered from all perts of the 
world. The right placo for the garden is in the Central 
Park, and it should be under the management of the com- 
missioners. The museum should bo in the upper part of 
the city, not far from Madison Square, easy of access, 
modeled after the British Museum in London, which is, 
in all respects, the best arranged and the best managed of 
any in the worlJ. 


There will be cheap one-horee concerne, coneucted by 
churlatans, where the lovi and bis money will be soon 
parted. Lut tho pubiic want a good thing, free from all 
nuisances, and will pay fur i. Thero is vo necessary con- 
nection between a genuino museum ard such “ciap-trap” 
as is sometimcs coupled wth it. Nor has the play of 
Punch aud Judy“ ur other moral dramas” any re'ae 
tionabip whatever w'tn scienco or obj cts of real interest 
and instruction. It is high time to separate our museums 
855 N theuters, and humbugs. What say the 
publie — 


Brity AN DERSON. We are indebted 
to Mr. T. II. Borngesser, of St. Joseph, for a photographio 
likenees of th:s notorious guerrilla oblef of Missouri, taken 
the day after he was killed by our troops, Tho head and 
face are those of the true desperado; but as the picture 
was received just as wo were about going to press, we 
have no room t) give an analysis of his character at this 
time. We tender Mr. Borng«sser our thanks for remem- 
bering us and the science of Phrenology in the matter, 
and hope bis example will be followed by others. 


REBUILDING THE Tower.—Hartford, 
Conn., city of the Charter Oak, is one of the most pleasant, 
as it is one of the richest towns in New England. Its 
citizens wil 1 comparo favorably in intelligence, enterprise, 
and thrift with those of any in America. But why don’ 
they rebuild the tower? The rough rock—in blocks of 
suitable size—is on the spot; Nature furnishes the 
materials, and a fow dollars subscribed by each of the 
rich men of Hartford would be sufficient to put up a 
splendid tower, which would attract thousands annually. 
Make it fire-proof. But why not make it a State Monu- 
ment to the memory of the Connecticut soldiers who have 
fallen ia battle during the great rebellion? Make it a 
muscum, with trophies; and State minerals, marbles, 
woods, ete. In this case cach son of Connecticut would 
cheerfully contribute. Mr. Batterson, the artist, will con- 
tribute a suitable design, and others wh:t they like. 
Thero is net a more sizhtly, not a more beautiful or reag- 
niflecnt pit in tho State! Then what a charming drive 
from Hartford! It is not too far—about 10 miles—through 
arch farming and fruit-growing country, over good roads, 
with ever varying 4 of tuo most inte resting deecrip- 
tion. Wo, In Now York, bavo our artificial Central Park; 
they of Boston havo their * Common ;” but the citizens of 
Hartford havo Talcott's Mountain, from the summit of 
which, views cover.ug balf the State, including the 
Farmington and Connecticut River valleys, may be had. 


ENcouRAGING.— When writing us, a 
subscriber adds this: P. S.“ Tho war is now over, our 
toils and perils havc ceased, and we must now cope with 
a world of temptations, and we mast have the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL to direct us. No soldicr who has been 
away from the social circly eo long, oug'it to, or can well 
do without it. Many foquiro what has Phrenology dore 
for me? The present commander, adjutant, quartere 
master, sergeant-:najor, quartermaster sergeant, and com- 
missary sergeant are all subscribers to the A. P. JOURNAL, 
and c.Fcfal readers ot all works from your honse. Has 
Phrenology dono anything for trem? Would tbey part 
with the knowledge they havo derived from it for ten 
times its cnst? Yuu ko tho answer of each. 

Let us never be without the J. NAL avd a library of 
your works. l Sc B8CRIBER, in the 81st Ohio. 
~- [We de iovo a knowledge of tho truths we teach would 
even make better soldiers, and so say tho men. They 
acquire eclf-respect, self-control, and trust in God, by the 
study of Phrenology.] 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Sovursern Rerucees.—lIf there is any 
one class of persons who, more than another, need sym- 
pathy, cbarity, and a helping hand, it is our Southern 
soldiers, When fighting against the Government by orders 
of their bogus Governors, they were our enemies ; but now 
that they have surrendered, laid down their arms, and 
returned to their allegtance, they are our countrymen. 
But look at their condition! compare it with that of the 
Union soldier. The soldier of the South was conscripted, 
forced into service, poorly fed, badly c'ad, and paid with 
only “false promises.” A hundred dollars of his confeder- 
ate money will not buy “a row of pins.” He is homeless, 
destitute, and in rags. How is it with our Northern 
soldiers? All have good money ia their pockets, good 
clothes on tbeir persons, with extra suits, plenty to eat, 
and a Better home than they left. IIe is even a richer men 
than before. He asks not for sympathy nor for ald. He 
is “all right” and self-supporting. But look again at our 
ponr, fallen, stripped, helpless, and down-trudden feltow- 


countrymen — our Southern soldiers! May God havo 
mercy on them! — 


A Suorr Cor ro Fame AND For- 
TUNB.—If wo accept for truth all the statements of inter- 
ested parties in regard to the commercial institutions, 
business colleges, ete., we should probably be led to 
believe ia “a royal road to learning.” Each establish- 
ment offers speslal inducements, and the promises are 
certainly most encouraging. In our present number we 
give the advertisement of Mr. Burnnam, under the head 
of “Great EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES in the beautiful 
Connecticut River Valley, at Springfield, Massachusetts.” 
Of this institution the Springfield Republican says: 


„It was a lucky thonght of Mr. Burnham's to hit upon 
Springfield as tho location for the American Business Cole 
lege. A more favorable place for such an ivetitution can 
not be found. A gem in tho beau‘iful valley of the Con- 
necticut and in tho heart of New England, combicing in 
a rare degree tho scenery and enjoymenis of the country 
with the advantages of tho city, and possessing railroad 
communications which aro unsurpasecd, itis just tho point 
for an institution of this kind to make a heakhful and 
rapid grow:b and attatn a permanent success and a really 
national character. And this is what Mr. Burnham is 
making it to do. When this college was opened, its pu- 
pils very naturally numbered only residents of this city 
and towns in this Yomi, but they are already coming 
not only from all New England, but from New York, 
Pennsyivanis, and even more distant States. That these 
pants consult their best interest in thus doing, tbat tho 

stitution can witnout assumption claim to be worthy the 
namo American, and that It offers advantages to students 
which are not surpassed, if they aro equaled, by those of 
any similar institution in the country, can be proved to 
any one disposed to make the investigation. $ © 9 

“Tho vital fault of many commercial colleges is, that 
their instruction is sadly imperfect and superflot: and in 
consoquence of this they have no public examinations el- 
ther when graduating their pupils or at any other time. 
Pho A. B. College, on the other hand, courte the most 
rigid investigation.” 


Among the teachers are Messers. E. W. Harvey, E. 
Moore, Jr., J. 8. Preston, Gideon Wells, M. P. Knowlton, 
G. P. Geer, J. D. Safford, and others. Nor is the school 
intended for men only. Young ladies aro also admitted 
on favorable terms. Bead the advertisement, then send 
for circulars, and judge for yourselves, 


Marriages. 


— 


Cone — BARTHOLOMEW.— In Vienna, 
on Thursday evening, July 20th, 1365, at the residence of 
the bride’s father, by tho Rev. Mr. Exerl, Mr. W. O. K. 
Cone, of Lawrence, Kansas (formerly of Delaware. Ohio), 
aa Miss welilo A. Bartholomew, of Vienna, Trumbull Co., 

o. 


[We wish the happy pair all the enjoyment they may 
reasonably hope for. Being patrons of Phrenology, they 
will be a'l the better qualified to so steer their course 
through life as to nvoid tho causes of discord, and to make 
their path pleasant and peaceful.] 


Bexnert—Burr.—In Norfolk, Va., on 


Thursday, July 6th, in Christ's Church, Mr. Nathan J. 
Bennett, of New Haven. Conn., to Miss Martha H. Butt, 
of Norfelk, Va., by Bev. N. Okeson. 


[Our readers will recall the interesting sketch we gave 
in our April namber of this remarkable lady, and we are 
most favorably impresscd with the appearance of the 
gentleman who has won this Virginia prize. May the 
States of Copnectiout and Virgifia join hearts and hands 
as these young lovers bave done, and may al dwell 
together in the happiest union. 


* 


Publishers. Department. 


To CONTRIBUTORS AND READ ERS. 
Among the numerous articles (some of them in type) 
awaiting a place in our crowded columns, are—“ Serving 
God,” by Rev. Francis Collier; In Trouble ;” Faces 
at the Window” (poetry), by Emily Plerpolut Lesdernier ; 
“ Something about Words;” “ Philosophy of Phonogra- 
phy ;? Queen Hortense” (poetry); The Nose,“ by J. 
W. Moss; TO My Ideal” (poetry); How to Win Love »” 
“The Origin of Coal,” and “The New Philosophy,” by 
Chas. E. Townsend; Can’st Thou be Dead ?” (poetry); 
„Moral Philosophy,” by John Dunn; Lines in an Al- 
bum” (poetry); “Our New Carpet;” “The Two Pio 
tures,” by L. E. L.; “Sir Matthew Hale; “ “Stanzas for 
Music ;” and “Changed” (poetry), by Rev. H. G. Perry, 
AM. — 


A REMNDER.— Looking forward, an- 
ticipating the wants of our readers, we have got up, thus 
early in the season, the “ Phrenological and Physiog- 
nomical Annual for 1866.” It is just the thing to place on 
every desk, in every counting-room, in every library and 
reading-room, and on the center-table of every dwelling. 
It is small, only 48 pages, full of illustrations, and as cheap 
as it is useful and interesting. Single copies prepaid by 
post, 12 cents; by the dozen, $1 20; by the hundred, $8. 
When not prepaid, or when sent by express, they are sold 
at $1 a dozen, and at 66 per hundred. Will our friends 
see that u copy shall be placed within the reach of every- 
bady? When seen it will be read, and when read it will 
be remembered. We hope to distribute half a million. 


Incoa.—A correspondent sends us an 
article on “ Love and Lovers,” in which he takes exeep- 
tion to some of Mrs. George Washington Wyllys’ teaching 
on that subj: ct. When she eba'l have finished her series 
of articles, he may find that he has been too hasty in 
drawing cenclusions. If not, we shall be disposed then to 
give him a bearing. 


In our next number we shall com- 
mence the publication of an interesting document under 
the title o 
Nores ow Buavry, Vicor, anp DuvsLorxEnt; or, How 

to Acquire Plumpness of Form, Solidity of Musele, 
Strength of Limb, and Clearness and Beauty of Com- 
plexion, by a Course of Exercise, Diet, and Bathing; 
with a Series of Improved Exercises for the Damb-bells 
and Chest Expander. By Writ Mro, London. 
Slightly altered, with Notes and Iilustratlona, by Hanp- 


SOME CHARLES, Tho Magnet. 
AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, AND 


Å RCNITECTURE. — Works on these great foundation interests 
are advertised in our present number. Such books as 
Chemical Field Lectures, Cottage Residences, Country 
Houses, A Home for All, Landscape Gardening, Gray's 
Botany, The Horticulturist, and The North American Sylva 
deserve a place in the best library. Look at the list. 


POSTAGE OF THE JOURNAL PREPAID.— 
Subscribers can prepay their poatago on the JOURNAL at 
the office where they receive it. Twelve cents will pay it 
for a year. 


Morron’s Gorp Prens.—We continue 
to send these pens prepaid by post on reecipt of price. 


MAGNETIC Macuines.—We fill orders 
for both Smith's and Kidder’s. Prices, $18 to $20. 


MrsckLLANEOUSs Booxs.—aAll works 
published in Europo or America may bo ordered through 
this office at publishers’ prices. We import books from 
Europe by every steamer. 


ENoUGH To MAKE A BOOK. A single 
number of the A. P. J. contains enough matter—were it 
set In ordinary sized typo—to make a book of 250 pages 
12mo., and al for 20 cents! This, counting tho eost for 
illustrations, makes it very cheap rcading. 


AGENTS WantTEp.—We can make it 


a bese sich and profitablo” for young men to engage in the 
ealo 


of our books. Address this office, with stamp, for 
catalogues and particulars. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


GREAT EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


IN THE BEAUTIFUR 
Connecticut River Valley. 


BURNHAM’S 
American Business College, 


SPRINGPIELD, MASS. 
An institution destgned to prepare Young 
Men and Women for Business Pursuits, 


LOUIS W. BURNHAM.. . President. 


By far the Largest, most Complete, and 
Thorough Institution of the kind in 
New England, and the only legiti- 
mate Business College where 
Young Men receive a Thor- 
ough Training, and are 
properly fitted for all 
Business Pursuits. 


A Business Education alike Important to 
the Farmer, the Mechanic, the Artisan, 
and the Business Man. 


A Model and Comprehensive Course of 
Practical Trainiog, Great Improvement 
in the Manner and Method 
of Instruction. 


SPLENDID FACILITIES IN 

Boox-Krerina, Mrzcantirte Law, PEN- 
MANSIIIP, COMMERCIAL CALOULATIONS, CORe 
RESPONDENCS, TEIA RET, ACTUAL Bost- 
NE88, PHONOGBAPHY, AND MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES. 

School Room and Counting Room 
united upon a plan that secures all the prac- 
tical advan of each. Theoretical De- 
partment and Department of Actual Busi- 
ness connected by Telegraphic and Post 
Office Communication. Two Banking Hou- 
ses with Bank Billa, Checks, Drafts, Cer- 
tificates of Deposits, and all tie modus 
operandi of the Banking Business. Ele- 
gantly fitted up with 


Merchants’ Emporium and Trade 
Union; General and National Banking 
Offices; Auction Commission and For- 


warding ; Post, Telegraph, and Express 
Offices; Insurance, Exchange, and Col- 
lection; Custom House, Manufactur- 
ing, Railroad; Steamboat and General 
Freight Offices, etc. 


The Student Buys, Sells, Barters, Ships, 
Consigns, Discoun’s, Insures, ete., the same 
as in Actual Business. 

Ladies and Gentlemen can commence at 
any time, receive Individual Instruction, 
and complete the Course at pleasure, there 
being no clase 18 to impede their prog- 
ress, Young Men in pursuit of a Business 
N should examine into the meritas 
ofthe 


American Business College. 

It is first class in all of its appointments. 
Each department is under the special charge 
of Firet Claas Teachera—the whole under the 
immediate snpcrintendence of the Presi- 
dent. Its uates aro skillful and finished 
accountants, who secure tho most lucrative 
situations. 

NOBMAL WRITING DEPARTMENT 
in charge of Prof. I. 8. Preston, one of ‘the 
best business and ornamental Penmen and 
Teachers on the continent. Send stamps 
for specimens. 

RETURNED AND DISABLED 8s0L- 
DIE RS will find in a sound Business Edu- 
cation tho surest and best means of galning 
ahivelihood. Liberal deductions will alwa 
be mado to Soldiers who have received d 
abling and honorable wounds while in their 
country’s service. 

NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS.—No 
particular degree of advancement is re- 
8 Any industrious person can enter 

is College with an absolute certainty of 
success. 

SEND US NAMES.—To persons who will 
send us, plainly written, the names and P. O. 
address of forty or fifty yo men likely to 
be interested in obtaining a business educa- 
tion, we will forward our COLLEGE RE- 
VIEW and “ How To po Busness,” a man- 
ual of practical affairs and guide to success 
in life. Our premium ie liberal. Send us 
only one name from a family, and not over 
a dozen from one village or smal! town. 

PARTICULARS—HOW OBTAINED.— 
Circulars, Papera, etc., giving fall particu- 
Jars relating to the Course of Study, exact 
expense of Board and Tuition, may be had 
by addressing 


LOUIS W. BURNHAM, President, 
Springfield, Mass, 


— 


Loyal and Patriotic—For the Church, and for the Union. 


THE METHODIST: 


An Advocate of Lay Representation. 


A LARGE EICHT-PACE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


This Journal, now in its sixth year, has gained a reputation second to that of no relig- 
ious periodical published. 


Tas Mrrnonmr is the Christian peoples paper—independent, conciliatory, fraternal, 
and enterprising. It stands forth the fearless advocate of Lay Representation in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Its chief aims are to spread the principies of Methodism, 
and to cultivate brotherly love and unity among all Christian churches. It will bo edited, 


as heretofore, by 
Rev. George R. Crooks, D.D., 
who has associated with him the following corps of editorial contributors: 


REV. JOHN MoCLINTOCK, D.D., REV. H. B. RIDGAWAY, 
REV. ABEL STEVENS, D.D., PROF. A. J. 8CH 
REV. B. H. NADAL, D.D., REV. JOHN F. CHAPLAIN, 


Other experienced writers contribute statedly to the various sporial departments. Their 
united ability makes this one of the most original, thorough, complete, and comprehensive 
religious periodicals of the age. : 

printed on good 


In typographical appearance Tus MernoDIST bas no superior, being 

aper, with tho best of ink, from the clearest of type, on one of the costliest of presses. It 
paged and indexed, for filing and binding—a single volume making a little library of 
tse 


The NEWS DEPARTMENT is under the supervision of an editor who makes that 
one thing a specialty ; so that the reader of Toe Mernopsrt gets the latest, most carefull 
18 , and reliable account of the current events of these wonderful times in whic 
wo live. 


The CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT alone has attracted more attentien from teachers 
and the friends of youth than most of the exclusively juvenile periodicals extant. 


The FINANCIAL, COMMERCIAL, and AGRICULTURAL COLUMNS are crowded 
with Invaluable information for business-men, mechanics, manufacturers, and farmers, 
and are brought up every week to the very hour of going to press. 


Altogether, as a religious aud literary weekly newspaper, Ti MrTHODIsST has been pro- 

nounced, by disinterested judges, to be without a superior in point of talent, beauty, and 

nee Ny Its visits to any household will pay back its price, to every careful reader, a 
un -fo 


TERMS—Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per Year, in advance., P 


ostage 
repaid at the post-office where received, Twenty Cents per year. Twenty Cents must 
added by Oanada subscribers to prepay postage. 


Any one sending Four Sunsorrpers and Tex Dol.Lans will have a copy free. 
Address, TRR METHODIST, 
G2” Specimen copies sent free. No. 114 Nassau Sruezt, N. T. 


SCOTTISH AUERICAN JOURNAL, 


A First-class Family Newspaper, 
š DEVOTED TO THB 
INTERESTS OF SCOTSMEN IN AMERICA, 


AND TO THE DISSEMINATION OP 


LITERATURE AND NEWS. 


As 2 Family Newspaper, this highly popular and widely circulated JOURNAL can not be 
surpassed in this country. 
The TALES OF FICTION that appear from time to time in its columns are most care- 


fully selected, and no expense is spared in securing such works as will not only amuse 
and instruct, but give a moral tone to the reader. 


Tho HISTORICAL EXTRACTS—such as the History of the great Governing Families 
of Scotland, and many others—are most copious and correct, and may be relied upon as a 
standard and an authority. 


The SUMMARY OF SCOTTISH NEWS is most extensive, the important events trans- 
piring in each county betng duly chronicled. 


A CAREFUL SELECTION OF ENGLISH AND IBISH NEWS. 
CHOICE EXTRACTS AND ESSAYS from the leading British periodicals. 
EDITORIALS on the leading Questions of the Day. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS OF THE WEEK—compiled with great care, and upon 
which every reliance can be placed. 


MISCELLANEOUS—embracing Notes on the Fashions; Weekly List of Prices of Pro- 
duce and Provisions in New York City; Facetiæ; and a great variety of interesting mat- 
ter for family reading, of a quality only to be found in the columns of a paper of the well- 
known high standing of the Soorriss AMERICAN JOUENAL. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Single copies (each)........ ee re . n % centa. 
Ono copy for one yearr e VC . 88 00 
CLUB RATES. 

FFP ö : ˙ñ 614 00 
Twelve copl es. e 80 00 
Twenty copies FCC 50 00 


Subscribers in the Provinces may remit their subscriptions in Provincial money, odd | Pestls”—bound 


change in Provincial Post-office Stamps. 
Subscriptions for the current 
without delay to 


A. M. STEWART, Publisher, 


No. 87 Parx Row, New Yorx. 


[Sxrr., 


THE CHRISTIAN TIMES. 


W H. KELLEY & BROTHER, PUB- 
è LISHERS. Offico at the Church 
Bookstore. 683 Broadway, New York. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1565. 
INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 


1. Any person sending us the name of one 
new subscriber, will receive in return by 
mail, post-paid, any new dellar bonk that 
may be selected. 

2. Any person sending the rames of two 
new subscribers, will be entitled to one 
year’s subser ip · ion. 

8. Any person sending the names of fl vo 
new subscribers, may retain ono dollar on 
each subscriber. 

4. Any parish or club, sending a list of 
twenty-five new subscribers, will receive a 
Suanday-school Litrary, of their own syleo- 
tion, valued at not lese than twenty o 
dollars. 

In all cases the names (written diatinctly) 
must be accompanied by the cash. 


THE CHRISTIAN TIMES 
Is published every Thursday, at 683 Broad- 


way, second floor, near Bt. Thomas’ Courch, 
at $4 per year, in advance. 


One copy, two years ia advance ....... 86 
Two copies, one year, to one address... 6 
Five ‘ 8 . 1 
Ten “ “ “ 25 


A larger number at the same rates. 

Subscriptions will be received by the fol- 

lowing persons: . 

D. F. Ditty. anam, Bangor, Me. 

DUTTON & Co.. R «ton, 

W. A. BarnER, New zt, R. I. 

Tnos. H. Pxasz, New Haven, Conn. 

Frank H. Lrrrix. Albany, N. Y. 

H. AprIANcE, Bookseller, Oswego, N. Y. 

Mrs. HamıLTON. 1224 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Josxrn H. HII. I., Banker, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Rev. 8. Guiruag, 78 Fayette Street, Balti- 

9 Washington, D. C. 

RAY ALLANTYNE, Was A 
Rev. E. O. Huronrxsox, St. Louis, Mo. 
W we D. KELLEY, 181 Dearborn Street, 

cago. 

Also, at the rooms of the Evazgelical 
Knowledge Society, No. 8 Bible House, As- 
tor Place. ; ; 

EF” Advertisements, not inconsistent 
with the character of the paper, wili be in- 
serted at 15 cents perline. Adverti-ements 
forwarded by mail must be accompanicd with 
the casn to insure Insertion. No discount 
made for a shorter period than three months, 
or a less amount than half a column. 

EF” Editorial communications are to be 
distinctly addressed to the EDITOR or THE 
Chzatstraw Ties, to the caro of the Pub- 
lishers; and those upon business to the 
Publishers, W. H. KELLEY & BROTHER, 
gupa Booxsronx, 688 Broadway, New 

or 


TEE HERALD OF HEALTH FOR 
AUGUST, READY.—The articles on 
Gymnastics, Fevers, and Infant Mortality, 
worth many times its co:t for a year. $1 50 
a year; 15centsanumber. Address 
MILLER, WOOD & CO.. 
1t 15 Laight Strect, Now York. 


HRISTIAN AMBASSADOR.-- 
This paper, dovoted to the doctrine of 

the ultimate holiness and happinees of all 
mankind, is published weekly in to cily of 
New York, at 119 Nasegu Street. Rev. T. J. 
8A WYER, Ed ; cor; N. Van Nostrand, Pub- 
lisher. All letters on business should be 
sent to the lauer. Terms, $2 50 


year in 
advance. Subscriptions solici 


It 
EMS OF GERMAN SONG, 


A COLLECTION OF THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL VOCAL COMPOSITIONS 
or 
Beethoven, Von Weber, Mendelssohn, Abt, 
Schubert, Kucken, Gumbert, Reichardt, 
Krebs, Spohr, Proch, Keller, 

AND OTHERS. 

With accompaniments for the Pianoforte. 

The above work forms a new volume of 
the po ular class of Music Books known as 
the“ Home Circle Series,” comprising The 
Home Circle,” 2 vdis., ** Tbe Silver Chord,” 
„The Shower of Pearls,“ and Operaiio 
in unif rm style, and sold 
at the same prices, viz.— Plain, $2 50; Clos, 


year are now being received, and should be forwarded 52 Cloth, full gilt, 64 Sold by ail Musie 


ealers. Copies mailed, post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, Boston. 
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MF. DEVMOREST’S EMPORIUM 
OF FASHIONS. 
473 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
BRANCHES IN NEARLI ALL THR OITIES OF 
THE UNION AND OA NADA. 


Pattern of the Fashiens for Ladies’ and 
Chitdren’s Dress, Ladies’ Patterns, 15 to 40 
cents: Children’s Patter:s, 10 to 20 cents; 
Trimmed, Double Price; Full Seu, afNeen 
articles, $5. 

Dress and cloak Making in all its 
branches, 

Ladies Syrtem of Dress-Cutting, 61. 

Children's System of Dress-Cutting, 50 
cents, 

Tucking, Pinking, and Fluting. 

Imperial Dress E:evatora, 75 cents. 

French Crets, Satin Jean, 65; Coutil, &. 

Prize Medul Skirts, $1 50; $: and $3. 

*§piral Spring Bosom Pada, FI. 

Ex i- ior Dress Shields, 50 cents. 

*Combination Suspender and Shoulder 
Braces, 75 centa. 

á B-nid and Embroidery Stamps, $4 per 

oz n. 

* Dlamond Needles, 49 cents per hundred. 

Sewing Machine Tuck'ng Attachment, $5. 

*Scissors Guage, cutting material any 
width, 50 cents. 

*Sewing Rippers, for machine or hand 
sewing, 50 cents. 

Water-Proof 1 ress Facing, 10 to 80 cents 
per yard. 

*Lily Bloom, improving the complexion, 
50 cents. 

Soft, pure, and free from aught to harm 

The tend.-rest complexion. 

*Roseate Bloom, tinting the complexion, 
50 cents. 

Will tint the cheeks, as Nature tints 

The rosy abelis of ocean! 

Curling Cream, beautifying the hair, 
50 cents. 

*Perfume Packets, exquisitely fragrant, 
5) cents. 

MME. DEMOREST’S PVA AGEN- 
oY, for any article to be procured in New 
York. 

*DEMORESTS MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE AND MME. DEMORESTS MIBR- 
ROR OF FASHIONS, 25 cents: Yearly, 
$3, with a valuable premium. 

List to the sounds borne on the breeze 

From every quarter, lo! it comes, 

A Magazine of worth is found, 

Exalüng both our taste and homes. 

Tnote marked thus “ are sent by mail, 
post free, ou receipt of price. The. otbers 
are sent by expreas on receipt of the amount, 
or collected on delivery. 

Dealers will please send for Wholesale 


Price List. 
Address, MME. DEMOREST, 
473 Broadway, New York. 
Ladies, cut the above out for future refer- 
ence, or for further particulars see Dexo- 
Rests MonTELY MAGAZINS, or send for a 
circular. l 1t 


L. S. LAWRENCE & C0., 
BANKERS 


U. S. 7-30 LOAN AGENTS, 
No. 164 NASSAU STREET, 


(Oppcaite City Hall), 
NEW YORK. 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


ALL CLASSES OF 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


Collections promptly attended to, and a 
General Banking Business transacted. 
KX ITTING MACHINES FOR FAM- 

ILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Soxernineg Naw AND INVALUABLE FOR 
Fakir Usp. 


We offer the paons the simplest, strong- 
est aud bhest Kai:ting Machine in the world. 

It occupies but little space—is portable, 
end ean be attached to a stand or table— 
weighs aout 40 lhs. 

It will kult a variety of stitches; the breake 
age of needs is trifling; the cost of needles 
is insignificant, and the mos delicate mate- 
rial caan be knit pure aod spotless, as the 
ne-dies are vot orled. 

Orders for Machines may be sent through 
the AMERICAN ADVERTISING AGENOY, 389 
Broadway, New York. 

Send fora circular. Agents wanted. 


DALTON KNITTING MACHINE CO, 
587 Broadway, New York. 


NEW EDITION. 
OUR MARTYR PRESIDENT, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


WILLIAMS, BEECHER, 
BELLOWS THOMPSON, 
MoCLINTOOK, Ero. 
ORATIONS. 
HON. GEORGE BANCROFT 
BISHOP 
EULOGY. 
R. 8. STORES, In. 


Price Two Dollars. 


SIMSON. 


The undersigned, having largely increas- 
ed their business facilities, invite attention 
to their large and yaried stock of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


We are manufacturing a great variety of 
styles of 


Sermon Paper, 


of varied ruling, colors, thickness, quallty, 
and size (from tne largest to the smallest), 
which we sell at lower prices than can be 
had elsewhere. 


TIBBALS & WHITING, 
No. 87 Park Row, N. Y. 


GOLDEN-HAIRED GERTRUDE. 
BY THEODORE TILTON. 


Six Lithographic Illustrations from orig- 
inal designs by H. L. Stevens. Illuminated 
covers; 1 vol, boards, with cloth back. A 
story exquisitely told, and enchanting to 
children, youth, and adults. 

For intrinsic merit, artistic skill, and me- 
chanical execution, this book is uncqualed 
by any of its class. 


NEW AND PLEASING PIANO 
SONGS.—“ We are Coming Home To- 
Morrow,” song and chorus—Frank Wilder. 
„Home the Boys are Marching,” or The 
Merry Bells are Rioging”—F. Wilmarth. 
Coming Home,” or. The Cruel War is 
Over,” song and chorus—Chas. Carroll Baw- 
er. “My Mother’s Sweet Good-Bye,” bal- 
ad—M. Keber. “Ela, the Pride of My 
Heart”—F. Wilmarth. “Move my Arme 
Chair, Dearest Mother”—F. Wilmarth. 
Price of each of the above 80 cents, on re- 
ceipt of which copies will be mailed post- 


paid. OLIVER DITSON & Co., nn 


ers, Boston. 
THE TRAVELER'S LUNCH -BAGd. 
Patented April 18, 1865. 
FOOD AND CLOTHING IN SEPARATE 
COMPARTMENTS! 


HOME-FARE ON THE CARS! 


This invention exactly meets the wants 
of those who are sick of cating-house pro- 
visions and prices, and yet do not like to 
carry food in paper parcels among their 
clothes. It is in appearance a common 
railroad bag. The upper part opens with 
jaws, and is designed for clothing. The 
ower part (one third of the whole) is a 
wooden box or trunk covered uniformly 
with the upper part, opening with a lid on 
the side and locking at the bottom. Fitting 
within this isa tin box, divided into com- 
partments for various catables, and remov- 
able for cleaning. These bags are made in 
various atyles and sizes, some of which aro 
rultable for ladies traveiing with children. 
Flasks, knives and forks, napk ins, etc., are 
furnished to order at cost prices. For sale 
by dealers generally. For further informa- 
tion, address the manufacturers, Oneida 
Community, Oneida, N. Y., or ide inventar, 
J. H. NOYES, 335 Broadway, New York, 
m 46. 8m 


OCKET HISTORY OF THE WAR, 

with Map. New Edition now ready, 
bringi-g it down to the grand ruvie in 
Washington. Over two hundred and thirty 
battles are described in this work. It also 
contains a beautiful map of the Border and 
South: rn States, 28x 8 inches, with battie- 
ficlds marked. This is the best work for 
reference relative to the war ever issurd for 
the money. 100,000 already sold. Sent by 
mail, post-paid, for 50 cents. Agents want- 
ed. Send for catalogue. 

GAYLOBD WATSON, 
Sacceaser to PueELPs & WATSON 
8-10 16 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


ives’ 


PATENT LAMP. 


IT CAN BE FILLED, TRIMMED, 
LIGHTED, REGULATED, OR EX- 
TINGUISHED WITHOUT 
REMOVINd THE 
SHADE OR CHIMNEY. 


It is acknowledged to be the only successful 
RIVAL OF GAS! 
COMBINING SAFETY AND ECONOMY 
WITH CONVENIENCE AND 
BEAUTY. 

The facility with which it is operated, to- 
gether with its adaptation for general uso 
everywhere, is only equaled by gas, while ils 


ECONOMY CAN NOT BE 8SURPA8SED 
WITH OUR NEW AND 


IMPROVED REFLECTOR SHADE, 


more light cau be produced from the small 

size or “ A” burner than is usually produced 

from the large size or B” burner of com- 

mon lamps. 

GREAT SAVING OF GLASS AS WELL 
AS OIL. 

Our Shades and Chimneys never need 
be handled except for cleaning, and are of 
course less exposed to breakage than in 
old-fashioned Jamps. We have 


HANGING, BRACKET, AND TABLE 
LAMPS 
of various sizes, appropriate for the 


CHURCH, HOTEL, PRIVATE HOUSE, 
OR STORE, 


and are prepared to furnish a bailding in 
all its apartments as completely as it could 
be done with gas-fixtures, and at very 
MUOH LESS EXPENSE. 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 


To good, rellable men LIBERAL INDOOB- 
MENTS will be offered, and EXCLUSIVE 
SALE given. On receipt of the price from 
places where our Lamps are not being sold, 
we will send Ferr or EXPenrsn. 

For particulars, address 


JULIUS IVES & CO. 
78 Beekman Street, New York. 


Ge” Ives’ Parent Laurs are secured 
by Letters Patent in the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Austria, and Bel- 
gium. 


CENSUS MAP OF THE UNITED 
ATATES—Showing the new State of 
Nevada and Territory of Montana, contain- 
ing a copy of Colonel Trumbuli's Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, List of 
Battles of the Present War, Population of 
the United States, in Counties. Size, 44x45 
inches. Mounted on Rollers. Sent on re- 
celpt of $1 Agents wanted. Send for 
catalogue. GAYLORD WATSON, 
Successor to PueLPs & Watson, 
8-10 16 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


ABBITTONIAN PENS. — CONSIST- 
ing of the EXTRA FINE and the 
BUSI ~E8S PEN, sent, post-pald, at 50 
ecots for 86 nens, or $1 50 for one gross. 
The celebrated Svstem of Babbutonian Pen- 
manship, price, $1 50, t-getner with 72 pens, 
sent for $2. The Pens have never been sure 
passed on either side of the ocean. Address 
BABBITT & WILT, 
87 Park Row, New York. 


MMENSE PRICES PAID FOR 
OLD BOOKS. 


100,000 Books on Hand nt your price. 
10,000 Phetographic Albums at our price. 
500,' 00 Stereoscopic Pictures at any price. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 118 Nassau Bt 


* MIRROR OF THE MIND;“ Or, 
Your Characte- from Your Likeness. 
For particulars how to have pictures taken, 
send one 8-cent stamp to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 889 Broadway, New York. 


REAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
SEWING MACHINES. 
EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE. 
SALESROOMB, 586 Broapwar, 


952 WASHINGTON Srzezet, Bostox, Mass. 


This machine, constructed on entirely 
new principles in mechanis n, possessing 
many rare and valuable improvements, hav- 
ing been exumined by the most profound 
experta, is pronounced to be SIMPLICITY AND 
PEEFKOTION COMBINED. 

It has a straight needle, endienlar 
action, mu kes the Lock or Shuitle Sitch, 
which will neither rip nor rave). and is alike 
on both s des; performs perfect sewing on 
every d-scriptior of routerivl, from Leather 
to the finest Na cok Muslin, with cot‘on, 
linen, or silk thread, from the coarsest to the 
finest number. 

Having neither cam nor cog-wheel, and 
the least poussiblo friction, it runs as smooth 
as gia- and la EMPHATICALLY A 
NOISELESS MACHINE! 


PRICE OF MACHINES COMPLETE. 


No. 1, Family Machine, with Hemmer, 
Feller, and Braider ....... .... 

No. 2, Small Manufacturing with Exten- 
sion Tabe n . 

No. 8, Large Manufacturing with Exten- 
sion Table. q „ 

No. 8, Large Manufacturing ſor Leather, 
with rolling foot and oil- cup 100 

E” Soldiers’ wives and widuws liberally 
dGeslt with. 

One half-hour’s instruction ts mopem to 
enahle any person to work thie Aachine to 
their entire satiasaction. 

Aaeyts WANTED for all Towns in the 
United States where agents are not already 
established. T.J McARTHUR & Co., 

No. 536 Broadway, New York. 


D'S HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 


Haa only to be seen and operated to be 
Appreciated, 

Cali und see for yourself before pur- 
chasiog. Please bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as is usually found ut 
stores) and various kinds of fabric, which 
you know the former most popular Sewing 
machines either can not work at all, or, at 
best, very imperfecily. 

SUPERIORITY 


over any other muchine in the market will 
be seen at a glance, 
1st. It runs easily and rape: and is so 
constructed as to endure all kis.ds of usage. 
2d. No breaking of threads in going over 


seams. 

8d. No imperfect action of the feed at un- 
even places in the work. 

4th. The Weed-stitch catches of itself, 
and will sew from the finest lace to the 
heaviest leather, and from 200 cotton to 
coarse linen thread. 

Sth. Tho Weed Machine will do beautifal 
quilting on the bare wadding without using 
inner lining; thus leaving it soft as if done 
by hand. 

6th. The variety of fancy work that can 
be done on the WEED MACHINE with so 
litle trouble mskes it equal. if not superior, 
to six mach nes combined; fur instance, i 
Binds, Hems, Tucks, and sees on the band 
at the same time. and in fact, iho WEED 
No. 2 MACHINE, as before stated, is equiv- 
alent to a combination of any sıx ordinary 
machines. 

Orders for Machines may be sent bron 


the AMERICAN ADVERTISING AGENOY, 
Broadway, N. Y. 
Below we give a few prices: 

No. 2. Ol Black Walnut, Ornamented 
with Hommer.............0..5. 

No. 2. Oil Black Walnut, Half Case, Or- 
namented wib Hemmer 

No. 8. Extra Oil-Poliehed Black Wal- 
nut, Half Case, Large Table, 
beautifully Oroumented ........ 75 


WEED SEWING MACHINES CO., 
5 6 Broadway, Now York. 


ROF. B SILLIMAN RECOM- 
mends Dr. Jerome KidJer’s Electro- 
Medical Apparatus. and no others. 
New Haven, May 22d, 1565. 
To Jerome Kipper, New Tonk. 

Srr—Ip answer to your inquiry, I would 
say thut the publication of any testimonial 
respecting any other Medical Electrical Ap- 

aratus than that whch you have published 

om me, is entirely unauthor zed. 
Respectfally, B. S LIMAN. 


Addr DR. JEROME KIDDER 
= 488 Broadway, New Vork. 


— 
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ORACE WATERS’ GREAT 
MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
No, 481 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Horace Watere’ Grand, Square, and 
Upright Pianos, Melodeons, and Cabinet 
Organs are known as first-class Instrumenta, 
warranted fur five years. Prices reduced, 
wholesale and retail. New Beven-Octavo 
Pianos for $250 and upward. Sccond- hand 
Pianos and Melodeans at bargains. Prices 
from $60 to $225. Pianos and Mclodeons 
to let. Monthly payments received for the 
same. One of the largest Stocks of SHEET 
MUSIC in the U. 8. MUSIC BOOKS, and 
all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
and Music Merchansise, at the lowest rates. 
Music, a little soiled, at 18 cents per page. 


ASY SHOES, for Summer use, in great 
variety at SLATER’S, 
8-10 2 Cortianut, near Brosdway. 


VERY VALUABLE AND SCARCE. 


THE NOUTH AMERICAN SYLVA, or 
a Description of the Forest Trees of tho U. 
States, Canadn, and Nova Scotia, considered 
particularly with respect to their use in the 
arts and their introduction into commerce; 
to which is added a desc:|ption of the most 
useful of the European Forest Trees. Illus- 
tra'ed by 156 col- red copperplate Engrav- 
ings, by Reporte, Bessa, etc. Translated 
from the French of T. Axpesw Micnavcyx, 
Member of the Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia. rte. Ia g vols. $40. Address 

FOWLER ‘AND WELLS, 
8S9 Broadway, N. Y. 


T? LECTURERS, TEACHERS IN 
COLLEGES, etc.. We can supply 

Bets of Weber's Anatomical and 
Physiological Plates and Charts. 


Life size. 11 lu number, for...... 
Do Marshall's, de., 9 ln number.. 75 60 


Do. Trali’s, clo., 6 in number . . 20 00 
Do. Lambert“, do., 6in number.. 2) 00 
Phrenological Specimens. (Casts, 


Busts, etc.) 40 in number. Boxed, ready 
for shipment eees $30 00 
The set of Forty Portraite, including tho 
Vital, Motive, and Mental Tempcra- 
menidd.dõé ; tees 00 
The best French Skeletous. Wired, erticu- 
lated, eto sectors s...» $75 00 
Haman Skulls. Articulated. $25 to $85 
Do., (inferior) from . . Sto 18 


NEW ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIO- 
LOGIOAL PLATES. 
Anatomy of the Male and Female 

Pelvis. Showing each in their various 
lll 8 . . 4. $1 80 
These plates were prepared orpromiy for 
e lecturers, teachers, and students. 
or sale by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


PuyatsaAL PERFECTION; OR 
TEE Pmrosorzr or Huxanw Beavutr: show- 
ing How to 1 and Retain Bodily 
8 etry, Health, and Vigor, secare Long 
Life, and avoid the Infirmities and Deform- 
ities of Age. By D. H. Jacques. 13mo. 
To all classes, particularily to Woman, this 
work will be found of immense value. 
Price, post- $1 7. 

Address OWLER & 
889 Broadway, N. T. 


— oes 


MEDICAL S8TUDENTS AND 
THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 
BEST STANDARD WOEKS—RECENT EDITIONS. 
Grar’s Anatoxwr, Descriptive and Surgi- 
eal. 868 Illustrations. $8. 
DALTON on Hoas PursroLooyr. S78 N- 
RACTIOR. Lectures on the 


lustrations. 
Warson’s 
Principles and Practice of Physio, with 
additions by Dr. Condie. $T 50. 
Beprorp’s PRINOTPLES and Praocrios or 
Oserer nics 4 colored plates and numerous 
v le 
9 Nsw Meproat Diorroranr. 


Gannop’s Evsentials of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, 64 50. 

Fownr'’s Cuguisrey, Theoretical and 
Practical, with engravings. $3 50. 
7. the 

ORTA. 


4 
Woone’ Pracrios or Mrptomm, 3 vol- 
umes. $12. 


Sent b on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress 7 SOWLEB AND watts 
ay, 


900 Broad v . 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


LIBRARY 


MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES. 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 


Comprising Tax Pomosorry or MESERISM, CLAIRVOYANCE, 
AND MENTAL ELeEcrriciry.—FascrnaTion, or the Power of 
Charming, illustrated —Tut Macrocosm AND Microcosm, 
or World of Sense and the World of Soul.—ELxCTrRICAI. 


Psycnotoey, the Doctrine 


of Impressions, including the 


Connection between Mind and Matter; also, the Treatment 
of Disease.— TE SCIENCE or THE SouL, considered Physi- 
ologically and Philosophically, with illustrations of the 


Brain and Nervous System. 


These two handsome 12mo volumes embrace all the most 
practical matter yet written on these deeply interesting, though 


somewhat mysterious, subjects. 


IIaving these works at hand, 


the reader may learn all there is known of MESMERISIT, CL Alx 


VOYANCE, BIOLOGV, and Psycno.eey. 


He may also learn how 


to produce results which the most scientific men have not yet 
been able to explain. The facts are here recorded, and the 
practice or modus operandi given. 

Answers to the questions, What is Prevision, or Second 
Sight? and What is Somnambulism? How to Fascinate. 


Stages and Conditions. 


“ Circles.” 


The doctrine of Corre- 


spondences. Philosophy of Disease, and Modes of Cure. The 
secret of Psychology, or instructions to experiment and prac- 


tice the art. Trance, or spontaneous extasis. 


Deity: proofs 


of His existence. The Human Soul—present and future. 
Tus Lisr@ry contains several works by different authors, 
making some nine hundred pages, with appropriate engrav- 
ings, nicely printed and substantially bound in two handsome 
volumes. Price for the work complete, prepaid by return 
post, 84. All orders should be addressed to 
Mesers. FowIER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Lecturers, Booksellers, Newsmen, and Agents would do 
well to engage in the sale of this instructive work. 


BOOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER- 
CURE, 68 and 65 Columbia Street, 
corner of Cranberry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This establishment is loeated between 
Fulton and Wall Street Ferries, on tho far- 
famed Brooklsn Heights, overlooking tbe 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, and is one 
of the most delightful residences for Patients 
and Boarders that can bo nnd, being very 
convenient of access to the bu-iness part of 
New York, and yet so situated as to be freo 
from its noise and cor fusion. 

Facilities are here afforded for a thorough 
course of hygienic treatment, which cm- 
braces the use of those agencies that the 
latest investigations have proved to be the 
most efficacious, including strict attention to 
dict, rest of mind and body; the Earopean 
system of Hyrpropatny, which combines 
with the ordinary water treatment, judi- 
clously applied, tho still more potent action 
of the Turren Barn; the Swrpiag Move- 
went Cure, and the various ELEGTRICAL 
appliances. 

© Tynxren Barus of tho Establishment 
have recently been enlarged and improved, 
in order to accommorlate tho increasing de- 
mand for net benefits aud luxuries. For 
terms, © e., address, 
’ CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 


REATISE ON "ENGLISH PUNC- 
TUATION, designed for Letter Wri- 

ters. Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press; and for the use of Schools and 
Academics, with an Appendix, containing 
rules on tho use of Capitals, a list of Abbre- 
viations, Hints on the preparation of Copy, 
and on Proof- ing. Spocimen of Proof 


sheet, etc. By John Wilson. $1 60 postpaid. 
4t FOWLER AND WELLS. 
‘MPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE 
Salesroom, 586 Broadway, New York. 


This Machine is adapted to family or man- 
ufacturing purposes: cps durable, and 
efficient, and perfectly noiseless in its oper» 
ation; makes the lock-stitch, which will 
neither rip nor ravel, and is alike on both 
aides. Agents wanted. 

T. J. M‘ARTHUR & CO. 

For farther information send fur descrip- 
tive circular. 


( ) F. MORRILL, INVENTOR, CHEL- 
e sea, Mass. See PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journal for February, 1865. 


ME ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M.D., 


Digitized by Google 
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EW ANATOMICAL AND PHYS- 
IOLOGICAL PLATES. By R.T, 
Tear M.D. Price $20, 

These plates wero prepared expressly for 
Lecturers and Teachers, as well ve for Sta- 
dents. They represent all of the ergans 
and principa! structures of the human body 
in aitu, and of the size of life. Every 
family ought t> have a set, and every man. 
woman, and child ought to be fimitiar with 
the wonderful structures ond functions 
which they so admirably illustrate. There 
ure six in the set, us follows; 

The Heart and Langs.—No. I pre- 
sents a front view of the lunga, heart, s om- 
ach, liver, gall-bladder, larynx, thymus, and 

arotid glands, common carotid urterics, and 
fedar vein; also of the principat portions 
of the bowels, apd cast or omentum. Col- 
ored as in life. 

Diseetilons.—No. 2 is a complete dis. 
section of the heart, exbibiting its valves 
and cavities, and the courso of ibe blood, 
The large arter cs and veins of the heart, 
Jungs, abd neck nro displayed, with the 
windpipe and its bronchial ramificat ons; 
also the liver with fs gall-bladder and 
durta; the paneres: the kidneys with their 
ureters and hiood-vTesscla; the descending 
aorta, or large artery of tre chest und abdo- 
mon, with its hranedes into tho right and 
lef tine arteries; the ascending vena cave, 
or great vein of the abdomen and thorax; 
tho uterus and ns appendagces—ovaries, fal- 
lopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, 
etc. 


Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view 
of the brain, heart, lunga, liver, bowels. ulee 
rus, and bladder, Also the various subdi- 
visions cf the base of the brain, with the 
Whale length of the spinal cord, showing 
the origin of all tho cerebro-sploal nerves. 
Very useful to physicians, phrenologists, 
teachers, lecturers, and others. 

The Eye and the Far.—No. 4. The 
ana'omy cf the eye and ear, representing 
the arrangements of the minute bloodeves- 
scis, nerve. and other structures concerned 
in the functions of seeing and hearing. 
Beautifully coloreu. 

Digcatlon.—No.5. The alimentary ca- 
nal complete, exhibiting the exact size, 
shape, and arrangements of the structures 
especially concerned in digestion, viz., tho 
mouth. throat, tongue, esophacus, stomach, 
small and large intest'nes, with the liver, 
gall-bladd: r, and tho biliary ducta; also the 
internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
bvautiful representation of the lactea! ab- 
sorbents and glands, thoracio duct, and 
thcir connections with the thoracic arierics 
and veins. Colored to represent life. 

Cireulation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes 
of the lungs and cavities of the heart, valves, 
etc., with the largo vesscls of the circula- 
tion; alsoa minuto dissection of the struc- 
tion of the structures of the skin—the 
sebaceous follicles, ewent glands, ote.—ex- 
hibiting the extent and importance of the 
great depurating function of the surface. 
Tho most natural and best ever made. 

Every lecturer, teacher, and physician 
should have aset. Price forthe whole set, 
beautifully colored and mounted, $20. We 
do not scll single plates. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 

Skceletons.—Human skeletons wired 

and articalated—$50 to $60. 


HE HYGIENE INSTITUTE. 15 

LAiour Steret, New York, have fitted 
up magnificent Turkish and Electrical 
Batha, and afford every facility for Curing 
all Curable Diseases. Boardera and Tran- 
sient Visitora to New York accommodated 
at reasonable rates. Get our new Circular 
for 3 cent stamp. 


TACIE WANTED THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY, to supply 
Schools und Academies with Principals and 
Assistants. Address all applications for 
Teachers to the National Teachers“ Insti- 
tute, 456 Broadway, New York. 

7-6 RICE & ANDREWS, Secretaries. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
STATIONERS, 
PRINTERS, AND BOOKBIND ERS, 
45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Blank Books, Writing Papera, Fancy and 
Staple Stationery, all kinds, for Business, 
Professional, and Private Use, at lowcat 
pioa Diaries, Expense Booka, Drawing 

apers and Materials. Portfolios, Leather 
Bags, Writing Deeks, etc. Orders solicited, 


| 


„1865. 
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Cee & JENNYS—MANUFAC- 
TURERS of Grand, Square, and Cottage 
Upright 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No. 726 Broadway, New York. 


Every Instrument warranted for Five Years. 


These instruments have now been for say- 
eral years before the public, and have from 
their superiority of tone, fineness of touch, 
darability and elegance of finish, drawn 
forth maoy and very flattering commenda- 
tions from a number of the most prominent 
members of the musical profession. They 
ere now offered te the public at prices from 
25 to 80 per cent. lower than any other in- 
strumenis of equal qualities. The steadily 
increasing demand for these superior instru- 
ments has induced the makers to increase 
their facitities for manufacturing them, and 
they are now fully prepared to meet the de- 
mands of all, born wholesale and retail 
customers. 

Dealers in localities where these instru- 
ments have not yet been introduced, desi- 
ring an agency for them, will bo liberally 
dealt with. Send for a circular. 


NHICKERING & SONS — MANUFAC- 
turers of GRAND, SQUARE, and Upzricat 
PIANO-FORTES, 


No. 652 Broadway, New York. 


The superiority of these instruments has 
of late been amply demonstrated by the 
voluntary testimony of the foremost artists 
of the day, who claim for them exceilencies 
of tone and workmanship hitherto unob- 
tained by any other makers. 

Mr. Gottecbalk’s constant use of the Naw 
Boatyw CaroxErING GRAND P1ano-Forrzs 
has severely tested their musical qualities, 
and resuited in establishing the justice of 
the very fluttering estimation in whieh they 
are held. 

Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS are 8.le 
Agents for the celebrated Alexandre Organs 
for the United States. Mar ly. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO. — MAN- 
e ufacturers of 


PHOTOGBAPHIO MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 501 Broadway, New York. 
In addition to our main business of Pno- 


TOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, wo are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIO 
VIEWS. 


Of these we have an immense assertment, 
including War Scenes, American and For- 
eign Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statu- 
ary, etc, ete. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, 
for public or private exhibition. Oar Cata- 
lo ue will be sent to any address en receipt 

mp. 


PHOTOGRAPHIO ALBUMS. 


We were the first to Introduce these into 
the United States, and we manufacture im- 
mense quantities in great variety, ranging 
fa price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our 
ALBUMS have the reputation of being supe- 
rior in beauty and durability to any others. 
They will be sent by mail, FRER, on receipt 
of price, 


ED" FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. „Ai 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Our Catalogue now embraces over Frvz 
THOUBAND different subjects (to which adil- 
flons are continually being made), af Por- 
traits of Eminent Americans, etc., viz., about 


55) Statesmen, 


200 Brig.-Generals, | 130 Divines, 

275 Colonels, 125 Authors, 

100 Lieut.-Colonels, 40 Artista, 

250 Other Officers, 50 Prominent Wo- 
75 Navy Officers, men, 

1% Stage, 

8,000 Copies of Works of Art, 
including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Engravings, Paintings, Statues, ete. 
Cataloues sent on receipt of stamp. An 


order for One Dozen Prorvres from our 
Cataloguc will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 80, and sent by mail nz. 

Photographers and others ordering goods 
C. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of rhe an 12 met pe 

e prices and quality of oar goods 

eau not fail to satisfy. 


HE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-OURE. 
What It Is, and What It Can Do. By 


. WIER, M.D. Eoom 28, Cooper 
Institute, New York. Price 25 cents. 


HE IMPROVED 


PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 


Showing tbe latest classification, and exact 
location of the OrGans of the Bram, fully 
developed, designed for Learners. In this 
Bust, all the newly discovered Organs arc 
given. It is divided so as to show cach in- 
dividual Organ en one side; and all the 
groups — SociaL, EXECUTIVE, INTELLEO- 
TUAL, and Monat—property classified, on 
the other side. Itis now extensively used 
in England, Scotland, and Ire:und, and on 
the Continent of Europe, and is almost the 
only one in use here. 

There are two sizes - the largest near the 
size of life — is sold at $150. The smaller, 
which is not more than six inches high. and 
may be carried in the pocket, is only 15 cts. 
May he had of Bonkecllers aud Drugglsts, 
aud of FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


If sent by express, 25 cents extra for box 
to pack it. 


A Daily Journal thus deecribes the larger 
Bust: “ A beautitul Cast, made of Plastcr of 
Paris, the size of a human head, on which 
the location of the Phrenclogical Organs is 
represented, with alt the divisions and clas- 
sifications, has just been mado by Mesers. 
Fow.er & WELL*, 389 Broadway. Those 
who can not obtain the services of a proſossor 
to teach them, may learn from this approved 
model Head and The Illustrated Sclf-[n- 
structor” the exact location and function of 
all the Organs of tho Brain. 


LE SIZE PORTRAITS. 


Lecturers and others may now obtain 
Portralts, the sıze of rire, suitable for 
framing, of the following distinguished per- 
sonages, at prices annexed— 


COLORED. 
Washington 6696266 „%64 greece 82 
Inos 2 
Daniel Webster 
Henry Clap e... 
Andrew Jackson. 6 „ „ „ „ o 6 E „ „ „% „% aooo 
PLAIN. 

Shakspeara...... s.esseseee Siss 
Stephen A. Douglas 
Millard Fillmore Pe rare nee | 
James Buchanan 1 
Jobn C. Freaont. een ee ee ad (EEHEEHE S] 1 


May be sent by express to any place desired. 


Orders should be addressed to Messrs. 
Fow er aAxp WELLS, 839 Broadway, N. Y. 


RO aD O BO 
SS SSS 322383 


HE USEFUL AND THE BEA U- 
TIFUL COMBINED. Besides Boo 
Albuns, Pietures, cte., Messrs. FOWLE 
AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. T., have 
Busts of different sizes: Psyche, Sabina, 
Apor; Diana, Flora, Clytia, Sbakapeare, 
lion, Scott, Burns, Byron, Plato, IIomer, 
Virgil, Socrates, Raphael, Schiller, Oœibe, 
Washington, Webster, Franklin, etc. Suit- 
able for the library, reading-room, public 
hall, or drawing-room. 


HRENOLOGY AT HOME. 


“RHE STUDENT'S SET.” 
How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books are best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of It witb- 
out a teacher ? 
These are questions put to us dally; and 


we may eay in reply, that wo have arranged 
& series of the t works on’ the subject, 
with a Busr, shewing the exact location of 
all the phrenological organs, with such illue- 
trations and definitions us to make the study 
simple and plain without the ald ef a teacher. 
The cost for this“ STUDENTS Set,” wbich 
embraces all thatis requisite, is only $10. It 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should bo addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS 


889 Broadway, New York. 


“T)OOKS BY RETURN MAIL. - ANT 

Book, Map, Chart, Portralt, Album, 
ry ro or Paper, sent “dy return pest, 
at Pubitshers’ Prices. All works on Pho- 
nography, Hydropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, 
Mechanics, Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Ency- 
clopedias, and on the Natural Sciences. Ad- 
dress Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS 
Publishers, 83:9 Broadway, New York. 

Agents wanted. -> 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


BOOKS. 

(E Any of the following Books will be 
sent free of postage to any part of the United 
States, at tho prices affixed : 
Elements of Chemistry, by M. V. Reg- 

nault, translated from the French by T. 

Forrest Betton, M.D.. and illustrated with 

nearly 700 engravings. In two volumes, 

1918 ts comprising nearly 1,5 0 pages 

rice ; 

The Eneycfopedia of Chemistry, 
Practical and Theoretical, embracing its 
application to the Arta, Metallurgy. ine 
eralogy, Geology, Modicine, and Phar- 
macy. $6 00. 

Workshop Companion. For Tin, Sheet 
Iron, and Copperplate Workers. With 
over 100 illus:rations. 28 00. 

The Elements cf Mechanical Phys- 
12s. Numeroos Engravings In one 
volume. 82 50. 

Praclenl Rules for the Proportion of 
Modern Enzincs and Boilers, for Land and 
Marine purposes. $2 £0. 

The Art of Bolling Sugar, Crystallize 
ing, Lozenge making, Comfits, Gum 
5 processes for Confection- 
ery. . 

The Maine Steam Engine. By Thos. 
J. Maine. With numerous illustrations. 


00. 

On Heat and Steam, embraeing new 
views of Vaporlzation, Condcnsation, and 
Explosious, By Chas. W. Williams, I. 
lustrated by numerous engravings. $500. 

The Indicator and Dynamomcter, 
with thelr application to the Steam-Ene 

ine. 82 00. 

© Metal Worker’s Assistant, with 
502 engravings, illustrating every branch 
85 the subject. In one volume, 652 pages. 


88 00. 

Manual of Soclal Science, being a 
condensation of the Prineiples of Social 
2 50 of re C. Carey, D. Price, 


. ress 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
869 Broadway, New York. 


FRENCH ALBUMS. 


Album, (Turkey), 50 cards.......... 84 00 
Do. do. 30 “ clasp, extra, 8 00 
Do. in great varie'y, holding from 10 to 

800, at 75 cont, to 820 00. Prepaid by post. 


G00 BOOKS: 


SJefferson’s Manual of Paritament= 
ary Practice. $1 25. 

Willis’ Poems, with a new portrait on 
steel, blue and gold. 22 00. 

10,000 Wonderful Things. 81 75. 

Lorenzo Dow’s Compicte Works. 


$3 00. 

Young Men ef America. 60 cents. 

Guernscy’s Homeopathic Domestic 
Practice. $3 00. 

Auntomy and Physiology rendered 
attractive, and the Laws of Health made 
plain. 62 00. 

Goethe's Poems and Ballads. 81 75. 

Cupper’s Universal Stair Balider. 
An entirely now and original treatise on 
Stair Buliding, Staircases, Hand Rails, 
etc. Illustrated bv 29 plates. $7 00. 

Homeopathy.—Huli’s (Jahr) Symp» 
tomatology, carefuily reecdited, with 
Notes, Emendations, and Additions, by F. 
G. Snelling, M.D. After a very judicious 
and instructive Introduction, this work 
presente a Table of the Homeopathic Medi- 
cines, with their names in Lutin, English, 
and Germsn, the order ia whicb they are 
to be studied, with their most important 
distinctions, and Chemical Illustrations of 
their Symptoms and Effects upon the vari- 
ous Organs and Fanctions of the Human 
System. Bound. 27 00. 

Hull’s (Jahr) Repertory. Edited with 
Annotations and Additions, by F. G. Snell- 
ing, M.). This volume embraces an 
elaborate Analysis of the Indications in 
Disease, of tue Me‘licines adapted to Cure, 
and a Glossary of the Technics used in 
the work, arranged so luminously as to 
form an admirable guido to every Medical 
Student. Bound. 00. 

Webster’s Quarto Academic Dic- 
tionary. $2 75. 

Chambers’ In formation for the Peo- 

ples or, Popular Encyclopedia; embrac- 

ing all tne branches of knewledge neces- 
sary to constitute a well-informed man. 

Two large tmperial octavo volumes, of 

850 pages, cach illustrated with mofe tban 

600 engravings. Shcep, library style. By 

post or cxpress. 2 0. 


Address Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 


889 Broedway, New York. 


The American Advertising and 


Purchasing Agency, 
889 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


are now prepared to receive orders for any- 
thing and everything to be had in New 
York, which they will purchase and forward 
to any portion of the country with prompt- 
ness and dispatch. 

Special arrangements have been made 
with the manufacturers of the follow lng are 
ticles, by which the very best terms can be 
given: 

Empire, Weed, Finkle & Lyon, Wilcox & 
Gibbs, Grover & Baker Sewing Machines— 
Linies Safe—Amalgam Bells—Kent's Cof- 
fee — Eagle Gas Stove — Putnam Clothes 
Wringer—Groves'een Piano—Brown’s Pat- 
ent Baby Tender~Licbig’s Essential Prepare 
ed Coffee—Weat Pump—Univereal Clothes 
Wringer—Osborn’s Coffee—Ready Roofing 
—Nonpereil Washing Mucbine—Ornamen- 
tai Iron Works—8. D. & W. H. Smith’s 
Amcrican Organs—Tho Boardman & Gray 
Piano-Forte—Magic Skirts. 

Such a Purchasing Agency has long been 
needed, and we hope by just dealing and 
strict attention to busiacsas to make it an in- 
stitution as permanent and indispensable as 
the Express business. Address 


AMERICAN PURCHASING AGENCY, 
889 Broad way, New York. 


N 


SSW 
NY ONB WHO CAN LEARN TO 
write can learn to draw. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


CHarman’s AMERICAN Deawine Boor. 

No. 1 and 2. Elementary Drawing. 

u N belag from N ture, Painting in 

. Bketching from Na 
Oil and Water Colors. ii 

“ 6. Painting and Etching. 

“ 6 Engraving, Modcliug, and Compo- 
sition. Price, 60 cents cach number. Also 
the entiro work eomplete in one volume. 
Price, 68. 

Chapman’s Drawing Book is especially 
adapted to the uso of Schools, Academies, 
and Home Instruction. Each number com- 
plete to itself. 


Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
859 Broadway, New York. 


HEELER & WILSON’S 
Highest Premium Lock-Stitch 


BEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON 
HOLE MACUINE, 


No. 625 Broadway, New York. 


UR NEW SPECIAL LIST” CON- 
tains upward of forty Private Medical 
Works, intended for thosc who need thom, 
and will be sent, on receipt of stamp, with 


e 
way, N. Y. 


R. JAMES BURNS, founder of the 
Procressive Lreraey, No. 1 Wellin 

ton Read, Cold Herbor Jane, Camberwell, 
London, 8., keeps American works in stock 
—new supplies by regular steamers. The 
trade supplied. The PIRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL sent post free, at 84. per annum. Bin- 
gle numbers, 10d. Address as above. 


W PHOTOGRAPHIC 
FOWLER 


NELSON SIZER, 
For sale at the office of the Po oe - 
IOAL JOUENAL, 889 Broadway, New York. 
Price, 25 cents cach, 8 
FO W 4 


EWING MACHINES. — Our arrange- 
ments with the Manufacturers of all the 
best Sewing Machines in ueo, including 
Wheeler & Wilson’s, Grover & Baker's, Em- 
pire, Weed’s, Wilcox & Gibbe’, enable us to 
furnish Machines at their lowest prices. 
Parties desiring to purchase will find it to 
their advantage to give us a call. Or they 
can address by letter 
FOWLEE AND WEL 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN BLACK BEAR. 
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THE BBAR— HOW TO CATCH HA.“ 


Tats family of animals is very large, inhabiting 
nearly all parts of the globe, and ranging through 
all latitudes, from the equator to the poles, Bears 
differ from each other, in consequence of differ- 
ences of climate, more than almost any other ani- 
mals. Those that inhabit the frozen wastes near 
the pole, or such high cold regions as the Rocky 
Mountains, are monsters of strength and ferocity ; 
while those that inbabit warm countries are 
small, feeble, and inoffensive. The extremes of 
the scale are the Thibetian bear, which weighs 
leas than one hundred pounds, and the polar hear, 
which is thirteen feet in length, and weighs twen- 


ty-four hundred pounds. The American black 
bear is the variety with which trappers have most 
todo. It is found in the western and northern 
arts of the United States. and in the upper and 
ower provinces of Canada. Its weight when 
full grown is from three to six hundred pounds. 
Bears are omnivorous, feeding indiscriminately 
on roots, berries. nuts, corn, oats, flesh. fish. and 
turtles. The farmer’s calf-pasture, sheep-fold, 
and hog-pen are frequently subject to their depre- 
dations. They are particularly fond of boney. 
They generally sleep through the coldest part of 
the winter. They bring forth their young in the 
months of May and June, and generally two ata 
time. The cubs are hid in caves or hollow trees 
till they are large enough to follow the dam, and 
a ramble about with her till the following 
spring. 

The hunting of bears with firearms, besides be- 
ing objectionable on acconnt of injury to the fur, 
is often dangerous business. They are very tena- 
cious of life, and very bold and ferocious when 
wounded. A bear shot by Capt. Clark’s party in 
the Rocky Monntain region, survived twenty min- 
utes and swam half a mile after receiving ten 
balls in his body, four of which passed through 
his lungs, and two through his heart! Records 
of bear-hunting are full of perilous adventures, 
and those who engage in open battle with the 
great grizzly bear of the Rocky Mountains, rarely 
escape without loss of life or limb. But steel 
traps of the right size, and properly managed, 
subdue these monsters with greater certainty 
than firearms, and withuut danger to the hunter. 

In trapping for bears, a place should be select- 
ed where three sides of an inclosure can be secur- 
ed against the entrance of the animal and one 
side left open. The experienced hunter usually 


From the Trapper’s Guide,” by 8. Newhouse. [Price 
T cents, For sale at this office, 


chooses a spot where one Jog has fallen across an- 
other, making a pen in this shape Sy». The bait 
is placed at the inner angle, and the trap at the 
entrance in such a situation that the bear has to 
pass over it to get at the bait. The trap should 
be covered with moss or leaves. Some think it 
best to put a small stick under the pan, strong 
enough to prevent the smaller animals, such as 
the raccoon and skunk, from springing the trap, 
but not so stiff as to support the heavy foot of 
the bear. The chain of the trap should be fast- 
ened to a clog. The weight of the clog for a 
black bear should be thirty pounds; for a grizzly 
bear, eighty pounds. The chain should not be 
more than eighteen inches in length, as the hab- 
it of the bear, when caught, is to attempt to 
dash the trap in pieces against trees, logs, or 
rocks; and with a short chain fastened to a 
heavy clog, he is unable to do this. The bait 
should be meat, and the bear should be invited 
to the feast by the smell of honey or honeycomb, 
burnt on heated stones near the trap. Bears 
seem to entertain no suspicion of a trap, and en- 
ter it as readily as a hog or an ox. 


— e 
COSMOGONYT. 


We print elsewhere an article on “The Im- 
mediate Polar Regions,” in which the theory of a 
tubular globe is advocated and evidence brought 
forward to substantiate the writer’s views. Of 
the weight of that evidence the reader must judge 
for himself. Our purpose here is simply to intro- 
duce another theory of the earth’s construction 
which, though differing widely in otber respects 
from that of B. F. F.” also involves polar open- 
ings. We find the new theory in a pamphlet from 
the pen of John Merril, of North Dorchester, 
N. H. We have room for merely an imperfect 
outline. 

A WORLD WITHIN 4 WORLD. 

Here is Mr. Merril’s world (a shell itself) in a 

nutshell: 


„That there are yet undiscovered continents 
teeming with animal and vegetable life, the in- 
habitants of which may enjoy all the advantages 
that we enjoy, seems to me more than probable. 
The evidence is abundant and clear that this earth 
is not a solid sphere, but a bollow world, more 
flattened at the extremities than is usnally ad- 
mitted ; that it is open at the northern and south- 
ern extremities, admitting heat, light, air, and 
space inside ; that there are continents and oceans 
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witbin as habitable and navigable as those on the 
outside. F z a 4 x 
The ocean bas been sonnded in some one hundred 
places, and fonnd to be about four miles deep. 
In some places, as in the Gulf Stream, and in some 
salt as well as fresh water lakes, it has been found 
impossible to find a bottom at all. Now we will 
suppose there are four miles of ocean and then 
four miles of earth to air inside. the continents 
and oceans on the inside and on the outside being 
opposite each other. This will give us a distance 
of eight miles from air outside to air inside.” 
THE GATEWAY TO THE INNER WORLD. 

The rounding-off point where the inner seas 
unite with those of onr outer world, Mr. Merril 
thinks is about 70 degrees north latitude. South 
of this, the arctic navigators have found the 
greatest degree of cold. North of 70 degrees the 
temperature rises, and soon the open polar sea is 
discovered, with birds flying from the north 
toward the south. At 70 degrees, too, the tides 
cease to flow northward, having apparently com- 
pleted their circuit. That the rounding point is 
near 70 degrees is shown again by the compass. 
Kane tells us on page 282 of his first volume on 
his second expedition, that Morton’s party, when 
beset with icebergs dangerous to pass, would 
sometimes attempt to find new routes. Tbis.“ 
he says, was a tedious and dangerous alternative, 
as the compass, their only guide, confused them 
by its variation.” We have also the evidence of 
Barrows, that when at latitude 77 degrees the 
compass became useless; and at a point still 
farther north the needle turned directly round 
toward the south. Parry, and also Sontag, both 
testify to the same unaccountable fact. 


THE INNER WORLD REACHED. 

Had these navigators really reached the pole 
and begun to descend upon the opposite side? 
So Mr. Merril, if we rightly understand him, 
would have us infer. He says: 


“We must yet wait for an explanation of so 
unnatural a result if our theory be not correct. 
But on our reasoning it is at once simple and 
natural; the earth being a hollow sphere with air 
within pressing to tbe center in every position ; 
the air itself supported by the element of space, 
having its connection with inside air at the 
northern and southern extremities ; the inside 
earth being formed of oceans and continents the 
same as the outside; there will then be the same 
northern and southern magnetic attraction on the 
inside as on the outside. Here we have two 
equal opposing influences approaching each 
other, and it is evident at their place of meeting 
they will neutralize each other.” 


Those who may be curious to see the facta and 
reasoning by means of which our cosmogonist 
seeks to support bis novel theory, and also bis 
explanation of earthquakes, volcanoes, ocean 
currents, etc., should read his pampblet. 


THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


8. RB. WELLS, EDITOR, 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all its branches, 
including PRRRENOLOOT. PHYSIOLOGY, PEYSIOGNONY, 
PsycuoLoor, EruNOLOO T, SocioLoey, ete. It fur- 
nishes a sure guide in Choosing a Pur:uit. in se- 
lecting a Wife or a Hu bai, and in judging of the 
dispositiors of those around us, by the ¢xterpal 
„ Signs of Character.” 


Trrus.—A N- Volume, the 42d, commenced with the 
July number. Published monthly, at $3 a year in advance. 
Sample numbers, 20 cents. Ciubs of ten or more, $1 50 
each. Suppled by Booksellers and Newsmen every- 
where. Address, Mens. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 
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The Journal. 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there; 


To none man seems ignoble, but to man,— Young. 


OUR LEADING GENBRALS. 
III. LOGAN. 


Brnolp in General Logan a manly man! In 
him we have a splendid specimen of the American 
soldier. He is like the great West from whence 
he comes: broad and brave; frank and free! 
Without pretension or affectation ; without bully- 
ing or bluster, he is cool and courageous ; per- 
fectly composed, and always self-possessed. He 
is everywhere at home, and at your service to go 
before and to break the way. If not humble, he 
is no sycophant. If not diffident, neither is he 
over confident. He is hopeful, but cautious; 
resolute, if not always discreet. He is both 
severe and sympathetic, and he can both love 
and hate. He acknowledges no master but his 
convictions and his God, no authority but judg- 
ment and justice. 


— ————— 


He is a kind friend and a 


Our portraits. copied from excellent photographs by 
Bogardus, are far from satisfactory, though well engraved. 
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PORTRAIT OF MAJOR-GENEBAL JOHN A. LOGAN. 


bitter opponent: a generous giver, though he 
would ask for himself no favor. One of his 
faults is prodigality. and he needs more economy. 

General Logan has the motive-mental tempera- 
ment—in other words, a combination of the 
bilious and the nervous. He is tall and slim in 
body, rather than stocky and stout. His head is 
formed on the same plan. From the ear to the 


top it is very high, and it is long on the top from 
front to rear. The largest organs in the intel- 
lectual group are those in the center: Individu- 
ality, Comparison, Human Nature, Size, Form, 
and Locality. The next largest group are those 
in the crown: Self-Esteem, Firmness, and Con- 
scientiousness, together with Benevolence, which 
is very prominent. Secretiveness and Acquisi- 
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tiveness are moderate or small, and their place 
can only be partially supplied by the intellect. 
He may make money easily; but will he keep 
it? We would not select him for a financicr nor 
for a banker; but he would have made a capital 
engineer, explorer, navigator, or a pioneer. 
He is careless of mere ornament; but values 
the substantials. His Idcality is not large, 
and love of the beautiful is subordinate to his 
sense of the useful. In form and feature Gen- 
eral Logan is strongly marked. In person he is 
tall and tough, with a most flexible physiclogy ; 
his hair is black and wiry; his skin a reddish 
white or a livid brown; eyes full, black, and 
piercing; nose prominent; nostrils large; chin 
long and projecting ; jaws strong and well sct 
on; mouth large but well cut; lips full and 
firm; ears above the average, and the neck is 
large and sinewy. 
and digestion are excellent, and he is in all 
respects a remarkable man. 

Though very different from Mr. Lincoln, he 
has, like the latter, that open, frank, undisguised 
„ don't- care manner and bearing which are so 
characteristic of the true Western man. 

The record of General Logan is such as will do 
honor to his name and nation. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


We condense from the United States Service 
Magazine for July, 1865, the following sketch of 
General Logan. 


BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 
John Alexander I. on was born near the 


Jackson, Illinois, wu the 9th ef Februiry, 18.8. 
His father, Dr. Jobn Logan, emigrated from Ire- 
land and settled in Illinois in the year 1823. His 
mother, Elizabeth Jenkins, was a native of Ten- 
neasee. The fruits of this marriage were cleven 
children, Jobn A. being the eldest. During young 
Logan's boyhood, echools were scarcely known 
in Illinois; accordingly he bad only such oppor- 
tunities of education as presented themselves 
upon tbe appearance in the neighborhood of some 
itinerant schoolmaster. In 1840 he attended an 
institution. known as Shiloh College, which was 
nothing more, however, than a country academy. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 

On the breaking out of the Mexican war, young 
Logan, though but twenty years of age, immedi- 
ately volunteered, and was elected lieutenant in 
a company of the First Illinois Volunteers, in 
whose service be greatly distioguished himself. 


LAW AND POLITICS. 

After the war he studied law, and in 1851 re- 
ceived his diploma. As a lawyer he was imme- 
diately and highly successful, and in 1852 was 
elected prosecuting attorney of the third Judicial 
District of his native State, and in the autumn of 
the same year was elected to the State Legisla- 
lature. In 1856 he married Miss Mary 8. Cun- 
ningham, of Mississippi; and in 1858 he was the 
Democratic candidate for the Ninth Congressional 
District of Minois, which he carried by a hand- 
some majority. In 1860 he was re-elected. 

BULL RUN. 


The preparation for war which sounded all 
over the North during the spring and early sum- 
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JOLIN LOGAN, SIDE View. 


mer of 1861 again fired the martial spirit of 
Logan. While in his seat in Congress lending 
every effort to the furtherance of the interests of 
the Government, the armies of the nation, which 
had been assembling around the national capital, 
commenced to move out to meet the enemy. This 
was too much for Logan. IIe dashed down his 
pen, and determined to fight the battles of his 
country in the field. He overtook Colonel Rich- 
ardeon’s regiment on the march, and, securing a 
musket, took bis place in the ranks. In the dis- 


ou |! asirona battle of Bull Run, Logan fought witb 
present town or Murphysboro’, ia tee Gani ef p 


Gi i & bravery, and was one of the last to 
leave tue ceid during the panic. 
LOGAN AS COLONEL, 

In the latter part of August he returned to his 
home, then at Marion, Williamson County, Illi- 
nois. On the 3d of September he made a speech 
to his fellow-citizens in Marion, declaring bis de- 
termination to enter the service of the Govern- 
ment as a private. or in any manner he could 
serve his country best, in defending and bearing 
the old blood-stained flag over cvery foot of soil 
in the United States.” Under circumstances 80 
elevating. Logan was more than himself in elo- 
quence. The citizens of Marion and vicinity 
flocked to his standard, and in two weeks, Sep- 
tember 18th, 1861, the Thirty-fret Illinois Volun- 
teers was organized at Cairo, with John A. Logan 
unanimously recommended as colonel. The reg- 
iment was at once attached to McClernand’s 
brigade. Seven weeks later, November 7 1861, 
Colonel Logan led his command in its first fight, 
the battle of Belmont. THis regiment, though it 
had never seen an armed enemy before, fought 
like veterans. Everywhere Legan rode at their 
bend, urgiog them to stand fast and keep steady. 
During these trying moments he had one horse 
shot under him, and his pistol by his side shiv- 
ered to pieces by the bullets of the enemy. 

In General Grant's campaign up the Tennessee 
and Cumberland rivers, Logan commanded his 
regiment in the battle of Fort Henry, and, after 
the flight of the enemy, gave pursuit with two 
hundred cavalry, capturing eight pieces of artil- 
lery. At Donelson, while rallying his men after 
meeting a desperate assault, he received a severe 
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wound, the ball entering the left arm in front 
near the shoulder, and, following round, passing 
out through the shoulder. But Logan, perfectly 
fearless, his left side streaming: with blood, and 
two fresh wounds in the thigh, clung to his horse. 
and called upon his men to hold their ground, 
which they did till reinforcements arrived. 

For bis noble conduct on this occasion be was 
promoted to brigadier-general of volunteers, to 
date from March 5th, 1862. 


WAR vs. POLITICS. 
Duriog the summer of 1862 he was warmly 


: pressed to become again a candidate for Con- 


gress, hut emphatically declined to accept any 
political office while the war should last. 

During General Grant’s winter campaign, 1862 
and 60, in northern Mississippi, General Logan 


led bis division through the toilsome marches 


incident to that movement, and though on the 
part of the infantry there was no fighting above 
a skirmish, tbe General displayed great abilities 
in the handling of troops on the march. It was 
in this campaign that Logan received his promo- 
tion as major-general of volunteers, to date from 
November 29th, 1862. 

Upon the withdrawal of the army north of the 
Tallahatchie, General Logan was assigned to the 
command of the third division, seventeenth army 
corps, Major-General James B. McPherson com- 
manding. 

In February the third division was transferred 
to Memphis, whence it embarked and joined that 
portion of the seventeenth corps which had pre- 
ceded it to Lake Providence. 

When the army commenced to move across the 
peninsula to secure a foothold in Mississippi south 
of Vicksburg, Logan was again in motion, and, 


in the crossing of the Mississippi, followed im- - 


mediately after the thirteenth corps, which bad 
the advance. That corps, as soon as it landed, 
pushed at once for Fort Gibson, and engaged the 
enemy. The contest was doubtful until Logan 
hastened to the field, and by the weight and 
courage of his veterans turned the scale into a 
decided victory. 


GENERAL LOGAN AT VICKSBURG. 

In the movement of May 12th, Logan, with his 
troops, was io the advance. After a short march 
he encountered a small body of the enemy, about 
six thousand in number, strongly posted near 
Raymond. Without a moment's delay he attacked. 
The rebels tenaciously held their ground, and re- 
peatedly repelled the desperate charges of Logan's 
men. In the height of the action McPherson and 
staff arrived on the field. By a sudden dash of 
the enemy, a portion of Logan’s line was crushed. 
Defeat now seemed certain. The General, per- 
ceiving this, rode up to McPherson, weeping bit- 
terly. A few words passed, and, wilh the veloc- 
ity of the wind, Logan rode in the midst of his 
scattered men. He called upon them to rally 
and follow. The men obeyed. By one of those 
acts of dariog, terribly desperate, Logan led his 
men up to the very muzzles of the enemy’s guns. 
He drove them back, and ia thirty minutes the 
field was won. In speaking of this battle, Gen- 
eral Grant called it “one of the hardest small 
battles of the war.” 

During the siege of Vicksburg he held McPher- 
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son's center, confronting Fort Hill, the key to the 
enemy’s works. It was on bis front that Hicken- 
looper’s famous mine was run, and it was Logan’s 
men that made the desperate assault into the cra- 
ter, after the explosion, on June 25th. 

After the surrender of Vicksburg, July 4'h, 
1863 Logan’s division led the advance of the col- 
umn of occupation, and the same day the General 
bimself was appointed military governor. For 
gallant conduct during the campaign, General 
Logan was presented by the Board of Honor of 
the seventeenth army corps with a medal of gold, 
inscribed, “ Belmont, Fort IIenry, Fort Donelson, 
Siege of Corinth, Port Gibson, Raymond, Jack- 
son, Champion’s Hill, and Vicksburg.” 


NOT A POLITICIAN. 

Having set the administration of affairs at 
Vicksburg in good working order, General Logan 
visited the North, spending the most of his time 
in making those telling speeches for which he is 
so widely celebrated. It was thus, then, in his 
Carbondale speech of July 31st, in 1863, when 
accused by a set of men, who once claimed to be 
his friends, that he had forsaken his party, he 
turned upon them all the forces of his anger, say- 
iog, “Iam not a politician to-day, and I thank 
God for it. I am not like those who cling to 
party as their only hope.” 

ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE. 

In the important changes in command which 
took place in the fall of 1863, by the promotion 
of General Grant to the command of the military 
division of the Mississippi, and Sberman to the 
Army of the Tennessee, Major-General Logan 
succeeded the latter in command of the fifteenth 
army corps, dating October 271b, though it was 
late ia November before he assumed command. 

Ia May, 1864, General Logan joined the con- 
centrations of the grand military division of Mie- 
sissippi, commanded by General Sherman. 

DEATH OF McPHERSON. 

On the 27th of June he led his men in one of 
the most desperate assaults of the war against 
the cliffs and impregnable positions of the enemy 
at Little Kenesaw. 

The 22d of July was a sad day for the Army of 
the Tennessee. Attacked on all sides by the 
enemy, General Logan fought first on one side of 
his works and then on the other. About one 
o'clock the lamented McPherson fell, and his 
death was announced to Logan. Aroused to the 
very height of sublimity by this overwhelming 
calamity, he immediately assumed temporary 
command, and with that flerceness of expression 
which makes him so terrible in battle, dashed 
from one end of the line to the other shouting— 

‘t MUPHERSON AND REVENGE!” 
It was indeed a dreadful revenge. The troops, 
enraged at the loss of their commander, fought 
with tears in their eyes, and summed up a fearful 
reckoning. Eight thousand dead and mangled 
bodies of the enemy were left on the field. 

FROM THE CAMP TO THE STUMP 

In the remaining battles of the campaign be 
co-operated until the fall cf Atlanta, September 
2d, when his troops, with the rest of the army, 
went into winter quarters. 

After the termination of the campaign, Logan 


again went north, to stump the Western States 
during the political campaign of 1864 for Piesi- 
dent. The soldier-orator’s speeches will be long 
remembered. 

In the last act of the magnificent service of 
Sherman’s army, the advance neross the Carolinas, 
Logan was again with his troops, and, after the 
capitulation of Johnston, marched his men to 
Alexandria, and participated at the bead of his 
corps in the grand military spectacle presented 
to the nation in the review of its victorious armies 
at the national capital. On the same day. May 
23d, General Logan ruse to the command of the 
Army of tbe Tenncssee, npon the appointment of 
General Howard to other duties. 


GENERAL LOGAN PHOTOGRAPHED. 

The character of Logan may be summed up in 
few words. He has a large mind, stored with 
liberal views. He has a heart open to acts of 
the rarest generosity. Ie never intentionally in- 
jured a man in his life. He is a forgiving enemy, 
only implacable when basely wronged. He is 
the idol of his soldiers. IIe talks to them and 
mingles with them, and shakes hands with them. 
Physically, be is one of the finest-looking cfficers 
in the army. A deep black eye, heavy black 
mustache, black hair, and very dark complexion, 
give hima terrible look when aroused. Broad 
shoulders well set on a muscular frame give him 
the appearance of a man of great power. He 
wears usually a broad-brimmed black felt hat, 
plain major general’s coat, and blue pantaloons 
stuck in his boots. He has not the prim appear- 
ance of a military dandy ; in fact, he looks the 
citizen soldier all over. Judging from appear- 
ances, one would suppose that he left his home 
in a hurry to attend to some business which be 
had not quite finished. Mounted and in battle, 
there are few in the army who so nearly realize 
the idea of a great warrior. To see Logan in a 
fight is magnificent. 

“The men of the West will hew their way to 
the Gulf,“ exclaimed Logan in one of his speeches 
in the beginning of the war. How nobly they 
have carried out this prophecy !—and chief among 
the leaders to this grand consummation stands 
Major-General John A. Logan, the orator and 
the soldier, the constant friend of the Govern- 
ment, and one of its noblest citizens. 


— aa 
PrysioLocy 1N Scnoors.—The Board of Normal 
School Trustees of California have recognized the 
importance of this study by purchasing, at a 
heavy expense, one of the first manikins ever 
imported into the United States, and by making 
arrangements for full courses of lectures on 
Physiology and Hygiene in the State Normal 
School. Teachers who can not find time” to 
teach Physiology and History in school, will do 
well to bear in mind that the law is imperative ; 
and county superintendents are reminded that it 
is their duty to sec that the law is carried into 
effect. [So far, good! Now lct them add Phre- 
nology, and they will lead all the other States, 
and have the most competent teachers in the 
world. California forever !--Ep. A. P. J.] 


Tak gates of heaven are low-arched; we must 
enter upon our knees. 
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TO MY IDBAL. 


BY MALY E. WEST. 


Over the hills where sammer roscs blow, 
Whero comes the soft west wind with airy feet, 
There Is a heart that dreams of me, I know, 
And my beart answers with re ponsive beat. 
Out from my ste :dfas: eyes this soul of mino 
Wanders through all: pace in its quest of thine. 


Through the long day, till evening's fingers slow 
Braid with dark strands the bright bucs of the west, 
Through days, and weeks, and years we wait, and know 
That we shull meet, and meeting shall be blest. 
The night. the day, and th: n the a ‘ght egain— 
The winter snow, the happy summer rain. 


So pass the dim and sllent-footed years, 
Somewhere called Time—can it bo aught to me 
Or thee ? wh» have no part in any hopes or fears— 
Who know but one thing: that there is to be 
A life for us which shall pot be in vain, 
Where life’s rich wine bringaneitber sting nor pain. 


Noting no time. Eternity. Alone 

Mine ear through all the pulslug atr discerns, 
Among its myriad sounds, only thy tone 

Back to thy spirit a rep'y returns, 
And time, and space, and dletanca we know not, 
They havo forgot us, and they are forgot. 


Not of the earth—non more—for we have ceased 
To be so measured ua her children are; 
Our lite of life has risen up, re'eased 
From all the chains which ficsh and blood must wear. 
We walk on clond tops, and I often see 
The ſoot- prints made when they were passed by thee 


Wo wait the eternal summers, when we know 
The moaning sea within us shall not moan, 

With res less wave which s -bbeth In its flow, 
Pining and pining that it is alone; 

But there res ersed, this wastlug love shall be 

The bond resiatless bringing me to ihee. 


On the high amber cloud where I now sleep, 
Thy star-cyes come to me, 
And in their blue depths I can see tho crowd 
Of all thy thoughts—they whisper, “ J love thee.” 
I feel thy touch upon my lip and cheek, 
New lizh's break ov. r me. 
„Love is immortal.” Darling, didst thou speak ? 
“immortal thee and me.” 


No more sport the sea breaks with a moan 
Along the shore; 
But all its amber waves are morged in one 
Forever, evermore. June 8, 1865. 


— eo oe 


I CAN NOT FORGET THEE. 


STANZAS FOR NMUSIO, 


I oan not forget thee— no, never, 
Although our brief friendship is o'er: 
And though we aro parted forever, . 
For memory still shall restore 
The hear:-thrilling wore thou hast spoken, 
The beanty thy countenance wore, 
And hops silver chain that is broken, 
And can be united no more, 


Farewell! yet ‘tis pleasing to lingen 
The scenes of the past to survey, 
Though Time, with his terrible finger,” 
Has swept all their fairnes« away. 
Farewell! I shall meet with thoe—nevor ; 
But though I may far fr m thee astray, 
Thy presence shall comfort me ever, 
Whilo treading my desolate way. 


— — — 
Ir is the vice of the unlearned to suppose that 


the knowledge of books is of no account, and tho 
vice of scholars to think there is no other know- N 
ledge worth baving. 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is~made in the 
kuowledge of man. —Spurxheim. 


— 


THE AMERICAN MAN. 


WE published interesting statistics under this 
title last year, and now copy paragraphs from a 
well-written article in the Nation, a new literary 
and scientific journal published in New York. 

Our English cousins “will have it” that we 
Americans, as a nation, are running out,” “ dry- 
ing up,” and “going down.” There are a few 
noisy, prejudiced anthropologists of negrophobia 
and secesh proclivities who insist upon it, that if 
it were not for our importations of European 
blood, that we should soon disappear from the 
face of the earth. We grant that the Old Country 
is great, and very prolific, both in and out of 
wedlock—that it is a capital country to go from; 
but we claim that America is also great, and is a 
good country to go to. Have we not the greatest 
trees in the world? Have we not the greatest 
lakes in the world? Look at our “ waterfalls,” 
and our navigable rivers reaching thousands of 
miles through the most fertile lands in the world! 
Do we not grow the biggest hogs—four-legged 
ones, we mean—the fastest horses, and the largest 
oxen? Of flowers and fruits, who can compete 
with us? Do not our fields furnish bread for the 
world? Where do Europeans get their cotton, 
sugar, and tobacco? And where are the richest 
mines in the world? Have we not mountains of 
iron, silver, and gold, with endless acres of copper 
and lead? And as for “black diamonds,” we 
have more in a single State than can be consumed 
in ten centuries. Then think of the oceans of oil 
we keep ready made in rocky reservoirs ; to get 
it when we like, we simply tap the ground! 

Then as to men, women, and babies; it is a 
fact that we have a greater number who exceed 
a hundred years than can be found in the Old 
Country. If we do not have sgo large families as 
in England and Ireland, it is because we live too 
high. “ Poverty and potatoes” favor rapid re- 
production. But foxes are not lions, and one 
native-born American is equal to——, well, no 
matter how many London anthropologists. Those 
gentlemen held their breath to see the great 
American “ bubble burst.” They were so sure it 
would happen, that they kindly volunteered to 
help put an end to the agony by burning our 
ships and sending guns to the enemy! 

“‘Self-government,” forsooth, was a disastrous 
failure, and we were to be Maximilianed! Out 
upon these demagogues — these bogus anthro- 
pologists, who know so little. 

Here is a picture of “the American man” as he 
looks through the spectacles of a learned member 
of the Anthropological Society of London. A 
paper had been read by Mr. Bollaert on “ Tbe 
Past and Present Populations of the New World,” 
on which— 

‘Dr. Berthold Seemann said that he could, 
from his own exnerience, confirm Mr. Bollaert’s 
observations respecting the comparative infertility 
both of the descendants of Europeans living in 
America, and of the offspring of mixed marriages. 
Ho had generally fouod that Americans have only 
\ two or three children. In Panama the m 


SS 
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often have many children, but they die early. 
Dr. Seemann stated that he fully believed that 
the present population of the United States would 
die out if it were not constantly recruited from 
Europe. The Americans seem, too, to be assum- 
ing the characteristics, both meutal and physical, 


. of the aboriginal Indians. They are moody, often 


sitting for long together without saying a word, 
but when excited talking with extraordinary 
vehemence ; they are very lean, have no calves, 
and their hair is long and straight, very seldom 
curly. In some parts of the United States, bow- 
ever, very fine men are found, especially in Ken- 
tucky. Dr. Seemann thought they were of 
German origin—he had himself conversed with a 
Kentuckian seven feet nine inches high who spoke 
German.” 


This would seem to be bad enough, but another 
member has made an even more astounding dis- 
covery. Mr. Bendyshe said: 

„The influence of climate on race appears to 
be considerable. Cattle taken to America become 
so stupid that they lose the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, and the trains on the American railways 
are obliged to be provided with cattle-catchers, 
as the animals will not get out of the way.” 

The absurdity of most of these statements would 
seem to render any serious reply unnecessary, 
and were it not that such nonsense is sometimes 
reprinted here with apparent approval, we should 
Rass them without comment. 

Our English cousins are not deficient in brains, 
but their skulls are rather thick and their intel- 


` lects somewhat slow. Add to this their excessive 


self-esteem, their strong prejudices, and their 
insular exclusiveness, and you have the secret of 
the stupid blunders they make in describing other 
countries and nations. 

We are not a fat people. The typical American 
is not built on the Danie] Lambert plan ; yet even 
here (will John Bull believe it?) there is a demand 
for Mr. Banting’s pamphlet on obesity! Generally, 
however, we are only moderately stout. If power 
lies in adipose, we shall be compelled to yield 
the palm to John Bull; but here we are willing 
to join issue with him. If he thinks we are weak 
in the knees, and that our arms lack manly vigor 
because our bellies are not so big as his, let him 
come over here and test the matter. A bayonet 
charge against the “ boys” who hurled back Lee’s 
serried legions at Gettysburg and stormed Mission 
Ridge would cure him of that folly, or we greatly 
mistake. Here are some facts which we are able 
to place by the side of the speculations of the 
learned British anthropologists. We quote from 
the Nation: 

“ The report of the provost-marshal-general is 
before us, and supplies ample evidence to sustain 
our position. In the military services of most 
civilized nations a strict examination is made of 
recruits, and if there are reasonable grounds for 
apprehending a deficiency of stamina or the 
existence of any disqualifying physical or mental 
infirmity, they are not allowed to enter the army. 
The results of these examinations, based upon the 
inspection of many thousand men, afford very 
trustworthy data in regard to the strength and 
vigor of nations, because the life of a soldier is 
such that ihe highest degree of physical develop- 
ment is necessary, in order that its hardabips and 
privations may be endured. In our service, it 
appeurs that the ratio of men rejected for dis- 
ability of all kinds was 285.52 per thousand, 
while in the French service it was, in the years 
from 1831 to 1843. 324.4, and in 1859. 317. In 
tho British army it was, in the years from 1832 to 
1862. 317.3. and in the Belgian army. from 1851 
to 1855, 320.6 per thousand. The advantage is 


thus shown to be very greatly in favor of the 


United States. 


If it be said that the requirements were less 
rigid in our service than in that of either of the 
nations mentioned, it can be answered with per- 
fect truth that the reverse was the case ; for while 
we had thirty-six disabling causes the British bad 
but twenty-three and the French but twenty. 
When we examine the tables giving the results 
for individual diseases, we see that, in regard to 
many of the most important, the superiority is 
with our people. 

“It is considered by military authorities ad- 
visable that the circumference of the chest of a 
recruit should be equal to half his height. If it 
is less than this, the individual will probably 
prove deficient in stamina. From a table in the 
report cited, we find that the average height of 
Americans is 66.44 inches, the circumference of 
the chest at full inspiration 85.16 inches, and at 
full expiration 32.75 inches. When moderately 
expanded, therefore, the average American chest 
Tf fully up to the severe requirements of a military 

e : 


“Tt is to be recollected that the data contained 
in the provost-marshal-general’s report relate to 
American males of all ages between fourteen and 
sixty-five, the average being 30.59, at which age 
every anatomist and physiologist knows the full 
development of the thorax has not been reached. 
There is, therefore, no room to doubt that in 
strength, in freedom from disease, in physical 
development, and in all the elements which tend 
to show tenacity of life, the American white is 
not surpassed by the people of any other country 
in the world.” 

Whether such statistics, based on official docu- 
ments, will weigh anything with tbe “ scientifc” 
old fogies of the London Society or not, we know 
not—but we are sure that they will not fail to 
impress themselves upon the minds of shrewd 
British statesmen, and be taken into account in 
estimating the chances of a successful war with 
the United States, should such a question ever 


come up. 
— — 

Tas Demon Stavery.—Now that the infernal 
system which breeds rebels and assassins has becn 
pulled up by the roots in the United States, and 
is being publicly burned in the presence of an in- 
dignant and outraged world as the greatest pest 
of Christian civilization, let us not cease our cf- 
forts till it shall be uprooted everywhere. Let the 
people, North and South, East and West, orgen- 
ganize for the complete suppression of the slave- 
trade and of slavery iteelf. Never mind the 
croakers, God and humanity demand this work 
at our hands. Then let us settle the question of 
“ State rights, wipe out all that nonsense, 
which claims that the son is superior to the fa- 
ther and the State to the United States. Then 
let us regulate the suffrage question, and decide 
who may and who may not vote; whether, to 
be competent to vote, a man shall be able to read 
and write; own property ; or whether we shall 
permit the vote of a worthless, ignorant vagabond, 
native or foreign, to offset that of an intelligent cit- 
izen is for the people themselves to decide. What 
say the people? — 


Errects or CIIAxATE.— Wilkinson, in that unique 
and most admirable work, The Human Body 


and its Connection with Man,“ thus characterizes 
some of the effects of climate upon the human 
features : “ Tbe inhabitants of the regions of 
gusty winds have weather-beaten faces and lines 
as of the tempests blown howling into their skins. 
Mountain races have stony or granitic features, as 
of rocks abandoned to the barren air. The peo- 
ple of moist and marshy places look watery und 
lymphatic. Those where extremes of tempera- 
ture prevail for long periods are leathern and 
shriveled, as though their skins had given up the 
contest with Nature and died upon their faces.” 
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Our Social Relations. 


Ob, happy they—-the happiest of their k ind 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.—-Thomson, 
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WORK FOR WOMEN. 


“ SomeTHIne to Do!“ 

Of all the unsatisfied outcries of the year 1865, 
this appeals oftenest to our ears, ignore it and 
stifle it as we may. Something for helpless wo- 
men to do—some way by which they may earn 
their daily bread—something to stimulate the 
dull monotony of every-day life into vitality and 
progress. If we don’t want to stagnate into a 
sort of moval death, we must be up and doing; 
the question is, what to do! 

Is it not enough vo give one the heart-ache to 
take up any current number of our daily papers 
and look over the advertising columns, where the 
cry of women perpetually goes up, for work— 
work—work! Some aspire only to frying-pans, 
dusting-brushes, and nursery-chairs; others, poor 
heartsick souls who have seen “better days,” 
want to be housekeepers or companions. Edu- 


cated girls, whose slender hands are scarce fit to- 


take up the burden of life, ask meekly for some 
situation as governess or teacher ; and some—if 
we did not know how very absurd it is possible 
for a grown female to be, we should unhesitating- 
ly pronounce them touched with insanity—adver- 
tise piteously for “a husband.” A husband! 
That is, they want to work for two instead of one ; 
they are anxious to divide their poor little earn- 
ings by two, and test by experience whether 
want and penury and starvation are not prefer- 
able to that lifelong apprenticeship whose inden- 
tures never expire. Depend upon it, the kind of 
husbands who respond to a call of this sort are 
very poor specimens of the article—the “ rem- 
nants” in trade, after more enterprising specula- 
tors have culled out all that is worth having! 

How many solitary women are there in a city 
like this who are compelled by uncompromising 
necessity to earn their own living? How many 
are there who must needs work, not only for 
themselves, but for helpless little ones, and in- 
valid pensioners upon their time and thoughts? 
Did you ever pass through our manufacturing 
side-streets, reader, at six or seven o'clock at 
night, when book-folders, and skirt-sewers, and 
milliners’ apprentices, and thousands of other girl- 
artisans are swarming homeward from their ill- 
paid toil in shabby bonnets and dresses whose sorry 
attempt at smartness is sadder than actual rags ? 
Perhaps you have, and perhaps you have felt a 
sympathetic pang of pity for those white lips and 
hollow cheeks and sunken eyes; but did it never 
occur to you that these are not the ones to pity? 
Keep your sympathy for the poor creatures who 
are willing and anxious and able to work, and 
yet can find nothing to do—the eager wretches 
for whom society seem to leave no nook or corner, 
and yet who must live! 

It is not the unhelpful and ignorant alone who 
stand within tbis category: educated, accom- 
plished, refined women constitute too large a per- 
centage of their number. Knowledge is power.” 
Yes, if you know how to use it. But how many 

of us have been taught to make our knowledge 
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available? An educated woman can always do 
something.“ Yes; but what is she to do? 
„Teach school,“ says the wiseacre whose surface- 
deep philosophy puts us out of all manner of pa- 
tience. We should like to see if the self-satisfied 
smirk upon his face would not change into avery 
different expression after a day spent in trotting 
round from přlar to post, from commissioner to 
master, from master to principal, in the vain ef- 
fort to get a two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar place 
in a primary school. Not a vacancy but has 
forty eager applicants hard and fast upon the 
track; not a possibility but is watched with a 
hundred eager eyes. Our schools are swarming 
to repletion with teachers; the supply is greater 
far than the demand, and there is no present 
probability of any better state of things. Put 
your accomplishments in your pocket, poor, 
pale applicant! Pack away your French and 
Latin and music and calisthenics until some 
more favorable season ; they won’t do you much 
good at present. Bridget O’Brien’s bone and 
muscle and sturdy physical endurance will bring 
a far better price in the market than your expen- 
sive acquisitions | 


“If my daughters receive a thorough educa- 
tion, they are provided for!” How often do we 
hear this popular fallacy! Just look round you 
and see if it is true! So far as actual facts go, 
there never was a greater mistake. Education 
isan indispensable requisite, of course, but un- 
less you can confer with it self-reliance, enter- 
prise, resolution, and originality, it is far enough 
from an efficient provision for any woman. 
Think of this, American fathers, and educate 
your daughters’ characters as well as their 
minds! Teach them to study humanity instead 
of printed pages; brace their temperaments as 
well as their shoulders ; make your system prac- 
tical instead of theoretical! 


The next alternative to which the mind of an 
educated woman naturally turns, after she be- 
comes convinced by sad experience that the 
market for teachers is glutted to overflowing, is 
authorship. Fanny Fern has grown rich by her 
pen. Miss Braddon’s novels are probably equal 
to any petroleum well, in a lucrative point of 
view. Others have won gold and laurelea—why 
should not she ? 

Why should not she? Ask the editor whose 
waste-basket groans under rolls of weak and 
flowery manuscript, improbable tales, and ver- 
bose sketches where rhetoric and euphony are up 
in arms against each other, and inane reminis- 
cences of successful school compositions struggle 
with milk-and-watery imitations of Thackeray 
and Miss Mulock! Ask the publisher who in- 
stinctively recoils from the sight of a woman's 
fine calligraphy, tied with blue ribbon and neatly 
paged! The great, undiscriminating public will 
not be satisfied with anything less than actual, 
positive merit. The poor aspirant who bases 
her hopes of success on the fact that her com- 
positions used to be the beat in school,” has yet 
to learn that writing for the preas is a very dif- 
ferent affair. Ah, girls, if you would spare 
yourselves the agonies of innumerable hopes de- 
ferred, go patiently out to “day’s work’’—sell 
berries at ten cents a quart—do anything in the 
world but write for the papers 
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Many of our pretty, ladylike girls have taken 
refuge behind the counters of retail stores, and 
we are glad to see it, even while we feel a sin- 
cere pity for the woman who is forced to earn 
her livelihood in this way. There is plenty of 
work to do—work of the hardest and most wear- 
ing description, and not too much pay. The 
shop-girl must always be neatly dressed, mo mat- 
ter how scant her wages and how miserable her 
wardrobe. She must stand on her weary little 
feet hour after hour; she must never com- 
plain, though the freaks of a customer may send 
her hither and thither for things which when 
found won't suit ;” and she must still keep up 
the perpetual semblance of a smile, heart-ache, 
tooth-ache, and back-ache to the contrary not- 
withstanding! and all this for a meagre pittance 
at which a man would turn up his lofty nose in 
unutterablo scorn! Here is something to do, 
but it is not a very inviting something! 

“I never like to go into a store where there 
are women clerks,” says your fashionable lady 
with a toss of ber head, they are always so 
cross.” Not always, as we can testify from ex- 
perience ; and if, onoe in a while, the poor, wes- 
ried, overtasked things forget the mask of smiles 
and sweetness, has one the heart to blame them ? 
Oh, women! don’t harden your natures against 
the suffering, tired creatures who have a like hu- 
manity with yourselves ! 

But here, as well, there is no room for outsiders. 
There are more girls who want to sell tape and 
buttons than there are tape and buttons to be 
sold. The places are farmed out to the lowest 
bidders, who are thankful to keep themselves 
barely above the starvation point, and so the 
sleek proprietors grow rich, and subscribe large- 
ly to bounty funds, and become burning and shi- 
ning lights in charitable and religious quarters! 
Veritably this world is a riddle whose solution is 
very far off! 

So we come back to the all-important question, 
What are women to do? 

Men are educated to trades, crafts, or profes- 
sions; men are taught to rely on themselves 
solely; men have that elasticity of material that 
adapts itself to almost any shape or form. If 
Jones can’t make money by trying cases before 
the bar, Jones can at least be a carpenter, or in- 
vent a machine for the furtherance of perpetual 
motion. He is never at a loss. But all this, 
which is regularly taught to men, women have 
to find out for themselves. Nevertheless, they 
can find it out, if they only have the chance. 
The pressure is so great that the escape-valve 
must spring open. Women can not creditably 
be allowed to starve in a civilized couniry. 
They may be worked to death, or worn to death 
by incessant care and suffering, and no legal 


courts will interfere. But starving is quite an 
inadmissible thing. It wouldn’t sound well in 
the papers! 

Here is the great social problem of the age— 
work for women. It is no mere theoretical ques- 
tion, but one which must be answered; and in a 
fature number we request the privilege of think- 
ing a few more thoughts upon the subject. 


Mrs. Geores Wasuixeton WYLLYS. 
— — — 
A Facr.— According to the Articles of War, it is 
death to stop a cannon ball. 
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HOW TO WIN LOVE. 


u MATRIMONY MADE Easy,” or “Ilow to Win a 
Lover,” was the heading of an advertisement 
that recently met my notice. Some one for the 
trifling sum of twenty-five cents could and would 
impart the miraculous secret of “gaining the 
devoted love, irrespective of age, looks, rank, or 
condition, of any person of the opposite sex.” I 
wondered if it were possible that the credulity of 
people could be imposed upon by such preposter- 
ous assumptions. 

Yet there is an art of winning love (a secret to 
how many!). By it, the truest, most devoted 
affection the human heart is capable of, can be 
gained, not only that of the “ opposite sex,” but 
also of one’s own sex, and' of “every age and 
rank.” No charm or spell is used but what 
every one can easily command. The most potent 
witchery for winning love is giving love. Love 
begets, creates love. Rarely do we love those 
who do not love us; never do we give love where 
we receive dislike, disgust, aversion. If we 
desire friends we must be friendly, we must feel 
and show true and hearty interest in the comfort, 
happiness, and pursuits of those we love; no 
word or act is trifling or undignified if it gives 
pleasure to others. Young people often really 
wish to be obliging, and would cheerfully under- 
go privations and make great sacrifices for the 
good of others if they cnly knew what to do and 
when to do it; while at the same time they over- 
look or disregard those small, sweet courtesies” 
of intercourse which add so greatly to the happi- 
ness of all. A favorite poet beautifully says: 


“ Since trifles make tho sum of human things, 
A: d half our s-rrow from our fo bl. s springs, 
B nce lue's best joys consist in peace and case, 
And few can sivo or serve but all can please, 
O let the ungentlo spirit learn from hence, 

A smail unkindness is a great offense.” 


Those who would win love must control and 
subdue their tempers. People who become 
angry and fret and storm upon every trifling 
occasion, though they may possess many good 
and noble qualities, seldom possess many friends ; 
their servants and families usually treat them 
with great apparent respect and consideration, 
but it is from a slavish fear, not a kindly affec- 
tion. A morose, surly disposition induces both 
contempt and dislike. It does not win even the 
outward respect paid to the violent. Snappish, 
pettish, fault-finding people are no more loved 
than the other two classes of bad-tempered folks. 

Peevishness, sarcasm, scolding, and every other 
form of anger are miserable qualities to gain 
love. They are in fact great hindrances in the 
way of making friends and forming attachments. 
So well do the ill-tempered know this, that they 
seduously conceal their deformity of mind from 
those whose good opinion is desired. On the 
other hand, gentleness, kindness, smiles, and good 
deeds gain more and truer friends than beauty or 
wealth can claim. 

If any of my readers are disposed to win the 
love of one of the “ opposite sex,” I advise them 
to be always neat in dress and person, to become 
so “ good tempered,” by cultivating Benevolence 


and Conscientiousness, that ibe face will plainly 
indicate tbe good heart; to apply themselves 
to the cultivation of the mind tbat they may 
appear intelligently at ease in intelligent society ; 
to read carefully and then apply Hints TOWARD 
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Prysica Perrecrtioy,’* and if they do not “ win 
the devoted aff-ciion” cf the oue first desired, 
they can and will obtain the love of some one 
probably more capable of appreciating their 
noble qualities, and consequently more wortby of 
a life-lung devotion. A. P. 


— —— . ——— 


FACES AT THE WINDOW. 


BY EMILY PIZEPONT DE LESDERNIER. 


LiTTLE faces at tho window, 
Peeping forth to welcome me— 
Rosy, starry, cherub faces, 
All u-demplo with their gieo; 
Dear is the remembered sa. ness 
When “mamma” «as going out; 
But returning, list tu gladness, 
Tear tho merry ringing shout | 
“Dear mamma, what huve y'u brought us? 
Something beautiful, no doubt.” 


Little downy, loving faces, 
Lisping vuiccs asking soft, 
Where's papa?“ for long ho tarries; 
And the mother glances oft 
From the childish group to listen 
For a step sho kens full well; 
With great hoart-throb, hears another, 
Coming swift sone news to tell. 


B0— tis finished—all is over; 
To has sent his last farewells, 
As she looks ur.on his infants, 
IPow her widowed bosom swell 
Whilo she tells them of their father 
In the awful warfuro slain, 
With ead tales of other heroes, 
Who upon the lurid p'ain 
Bank beneath the tido of battlo, 
Neath the foeman s gab. r fall, 
Dying ’mid artillery rattle, 
With the night-dews for a pall! 


Mark those little ones, as propping 
Chubby checks on chubby hands— 

How their tears are slowly dropping, 
Liko a broken chain of pearls, 

While ground their snowy forcheade 
Clings a wealth of golden curis. 


Little faces at tho window 
Of that hauntcd house of mine, 
Where tho fitful flrelight dashes 
Through tho panes a ruddy shine, 
From t at window looked tho children; 
[ in fancy see them still, 
Whilo an endless yearning passion, 
Wild heart-burnin za, waste my will; 
And I linger on tho threshold, 
Ere across the stono I go! 
Opo tho door where aro tho volces ? 
Where is last year’s fall of snow? 
Ah! how coli and still the house fe, 
Where the children used to play— 
When cach nook was gaily vocal 
With the words they loved to say! 
Oh! my babes, my precious darlings, 
. Here so sad—I can not stay! 


Yet I go forth with my sorrow, 
Hand in hand the paths we tread, 

And the airs of evening whisper— 
Whisper cf those early dead. 

Meny, many memories bring they 
Of my faded flowers so sweet, 

As tho rustiing leaves of autumn 
Crisp and redden round my feet. 


Thus, thus ever desolated, 
Up and down tho world’s wide wold 
Go I sorrowing for the faces, 
Mourning for that lost homo ſold. 
At tne ELus, Daxvers, Oct., 1868. 


$ “ Fin's toward Physical Perfection; or tho Phloso= 
hy of Human Beauty :” showing How to Acquire and 
eta n Bod‘ly Symmetry. IIea th, ann Vigo’, secure Long 
Lifts, and A vol. i tuo Infirmities and Deormi:i s of Age. 
By D.H J cques. 12:no, To all classes, particularly to 


woman, this work wil be found of immen-o value. 
Price, pos- paid, by Fowler and Wells, N. Y., $1 75. 
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OUR NEW CARPET. 


“A ToINe of beauty is a joy forever,” and «e 
Brussels carpet a thing of beauty as long as it 
lasts ; and even when faded, there is in the grace- 
ful flowers and vine leaves that cluster and twine 
like living blooms in the waving foliage at the 
window so much to please, that we give only a 
sigh to the memory of the beau 'iful colors dimmed. 
The attainment of such a treasure as a real 
Brussels carpet is rometbing rare with us. 

Perhaps you have one in your elegant home on 
Fifth Avenne as often as you please. 

“My love, there's a very hand-ome style of 
carpet nt Weaver's,” you say, shall I have some 
sent up for the parlors? These haye been on 
several weeks and are getting out of style.” 

“ Yes, thank you, I should like it,” answers the 
graceful mistress with a momentary show of ani- 
mation. “Verdi at the opera to-night, I ece,” 
glancing at the paper, and the, to us, important 
event is decided without further remark. 

It is difficult for us to imagine tuch sublime 
composure, amounting to indifference, upon a 
subject of such great interest to ws, and eo sug- 
gestive of self-sacrifice and constant effort. Dut 
you do not enjoy your purchase as we do ours, 
for you have not tasted the sweets of self-denial. 
You never brushed over an old coat and firmly 
declared it was as good as new, in direct oppo- 
sition to the testimony of the glossy oldness at the 
elbows and whitening of the seams, that you 
might thereby lay up twenty dollars for the 
carpet. Ah, it came too easily to you! 

When our slow-increasing, often-counted hoard 
grew large enough, then came the delightful task 
of selecting from the many beautiful patterns we 
daily saw as we passed tbe handsome warerooms, 
the gorgeous coloring flaming out like a glimpse 
into a conservatory of tropical flowers. Then 
with what a fluttering delight the pretty little 
wife admired, examined, and criticised! What 
whispered consultations we held! how many 
patterns we praised, admired, and rejected, 
before the light one came! Dut we knew it in- 
stantly. When the polite shopkeeper unrolled a 
piece not too light, rich, brilliant, with a won- 
drous depth and beauty in color, we thought. and 
said to each other, “That is the one!” And it 
justified our first decision, and when really cover- 
ing our parlor floor, seemed more beautiful than 
ever. Ilow we held the enrtains aside and allowed 
the sunshine to sift its gold into the hearts of the 
roses, and show their velvet richness! How we 
admired tho delicate ivy vine, traced on a white 
ground, that inclosed the brigift flowers! the 
dainty wreatbs met by clusters of ripe, glowing 
cherries. set in their own green leaves, so like 
Nature! What wonder baby bands grasped at 
them, and baby’s voice cooed admiringly over 


them! Then we studied the effect of the soft blue 
flowers strewn upon a fawo-hued backgronud, 
till we almost idealized the artistic conception. 
Here was fullness of beauty comprised in a few 
yards, a vision of loveliness materialized! It 
gave impetus to many n bright fincy. and ano bed 
or enlivened as the mood required. Tans we 
derived from a single product (f the loom more 
real pleasure and instruction than many booka 
affurd, and envy no one any costly poscessinn, 
fur we find full measure of beauty in our Bru-scis 
carpet. ANNA E. Treat. 
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4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our ſu vestigatlans of the various phenomena of 
li.. - Cuban. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. Hoses iv. 6, 


OUR AMBRICAN GIRLS. 


Taer are girls from the very firat—never chil- 
dren. They have their little beaux” at seven 
years old, and carry on miniature flirtations be- 
fore they get into algebra and long dresses. 
Pretty, but pale; fair and fragile, they are just 
what you would imagine might be fashiened out 
of a diet of late hours, ice-cream, polkas, and 
poisonous confections. And then, just when they 
should be in the perfect, peerless bloom of mai- 
denhood, fresher than roses, there is a break- 
down of health, and life, and spirits. The fam- 
ily physician is consulted ; gymnasiums, riding- 
scbools, Saratoga, and sulphur springs are recom- 
mended. As if all the medicines in creation 
could build up health on a foundation of nothing 
at all! 

Now this is all wrong—radically and intrin- 
sically wrong. In this lovely climate of ours, 
with bracing air, clear sky, and health-inspiring 
breezes, there is no earthly reason why our girls 
should not be models of strength and health to 
the whole world. The only thing is to avoid the 
false start in life that is given by weak-minded 
mothers and fashionable friends. Never mind 
their ‘‘ complexions.” Send them out to play in 
the sunshine and wind with dresses cut so that 
they can draw.a long breath once in a while, and 
shoes that are dew- proof and water-proof. Never 
reproach them for too much life and mirthfulness ; 
let them romp to their hearts’ content. Bleesed 
be the modern style of open-air exercise for our 
young ladies. It is fashionable to ride on horse- 
back now. Long walks in thick calfskin shoes 
are the style.” Nor is it considered at all de- 
rogatory to feminine delicacy to row a pair of 
oara or manage a revolver! 

This is just as it should be. There is nothing 
like heaven’s sunshine aod heaven’s free winds 
for bringing back the lost roses to a girl’s cheek. 
The fasbionable game of croquet, now being in- 
augurated on every lawn where there is room to 
plant the “arches,” will be a dangerous thing 
for the doctors. It has been a popular amuse- 
ment in England for some time, and we are very 
glad to see it obtaining ground among the pale- 
cheeked ‘belles of New York and Philadelphia. 
An hour or two in the open air every afternoon 
will go far toward neutralizing midnight soirees, 
endless piano practicings, and intolerably tight 
lacing! 

Perhaps this transient beauty of our American 
ladies is one of the causes of those early mar- 
riages that turn bright girls into prematurely-old 
young matrons, and elide the pleasantest years of 
life from their lot. If a girl does not marry at 
eighteen, her chance is gone; at twenty-four she 
has lost the fresh bloom of youth, and begins to 
rank among the “old maids.” There is some- 
thing wrong here. We know of no reason why a 
girl at twenty-eight should not be in the prime 
and fullness of her womanhood. In Europe, 
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thirty years is not considered too advanced an 
age for a candidate for matrimonial honors. It 
is a false and artificial system that produces 
these effects. Nothing but a bot-house flower 
would wither before it had reached its prime. 
Girls, don’t allow this stigma to rest longer on 
your nationality. Go to bed at a reasonable 
hour; rise early in the morning ; eat something 
besides colored sugar and red-hot spices. Spend 
at least one third of your time in the open air, 
gardening, playing croquet, walking for exercise, 
and you will not find it necessary to marry out 
of the school-room in order to avoid the dreadful 
fate of old-maidhood! The remedy for head- 
aches, dyspepsia, and pale cheeks is in your own 
bands, and most earnestly do we counsel you to 
use it! 


PERPETUAL YOUTH. 


BEavry comes and goes with health. The bad 
habits and false conditions which destroy the 
latter, render the former impossible., Youthful- 
ness of form and features depends upon youthful- 
ness of feeling. 

Spring etill makes epring in tho mind 
When sixty years ure told 

Loves wakes anew the throbbing heart, 
And we aro never old. 

If, then, we would retain youthful looks, we 
must do nothing that will make us feel old. 

Beauty is generally spoken of as a fleeting 
show, a fragile flower, an evanescent gleam of 
celestial radiance ; and too often these terms are 
well applied, especially in this country. This, 
however, we are convinced, is not according to 
the intentions of Nature. Some women have 
retained their beauty and youthful appearance 
till a very advanced period of life. Of Diana of 
Poitiers, who died at the age of sixty-seven, 
Brantome says: I saw her six months before 
her death, still so beautiful that I know not a 
heart so rocky as not to be moved at the sight of 
her. I believe,“ he adds, “if this lady had lived 
a hundred years, she would never have grown 
old, either in the face, so finely was it formed, or 
in the person, so good was her constilution, and 
so excellent her habit of body.““ Ninon de 
Enclos and other famous beauties are also rep- 
resented as being exceedingly fascinating at forty 
or even fifty years of age. Examples of the 
same well-preserved loveliness are not entirely 
wanting at the present day. A late writer, 
speaking of English society, says: One meets 
ladies past fifty, glowing, radiant, and blooming, 
with a freshness of complexion and fullness of 
outline refreshing to contemplate.“ f Auother, 
speaking of, the Italian women who have passed 
what he calls the first bloom of youth,” re- 
marks: “Instead of presenting a shriveled and 
withered uppearance, they seem to grow in beau- 
ty as they grow in years, and although age of 
course makes its progress, yet its ravages are 
well-nigh imperceptible. In no country in the 
world are so many middle-aged beautiful women 
as in Italy, and this also we attribute to the full- 
ness of their imagination and spiritual nature, 
which permits them to bear the sacred pangs of 


Dames Galartes (Zuvres tom. IV.). 
+ Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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motherhood withont impairing the vigor and 
buoyancy of their physique or their intellect.” 

Is all this impossible for American women? We 
do pot believe it. The women spoken of in the 
foregoing extracts keep their beavty because they 
ke-p their health Reve is the grand secret, after 
all; and it is mainly because they love their 
health, that American women Jose their beanty. 
We have elsewhere rhown how health is lost and 
indicated the means by which it may be regained 
aud preserved.— PHsicul Perfection. 


— -. — — 
A VOICE FROM THE CAMP. 


Deak DBrorsen-in-Axys :— Do you take the 
Purex. JourxaL? if you do, continuo; and if 
not, take it as soon as you get home, as Z shall, 
for it is to the mind what vegctable diet, pure air, 
and temperato habits aro to the body. It cools 
and modcrates our visionary ideas, makes us de- 
test our excessive animal tendencies, and induces 
clear, deliberato thought. It wakcs us up to a 
sense of our condition, and brings us back to our 
real sclves. Oh, how often have I thought, while 
contemplating the course of life chosen by many 
of my fellow-soldiers, They ought to read and 
understand Phrenology and Physiology,’’ for 
with a knowledge of these I think they could 
not do themselves the injustice to indulge in 
drunkenness, debauchery, gambling, and the 
many forms of vico which mako man, who was 
created a little lower than the angels, but little 
above the brute. Fcllow-soldiers, do any of those 
terms apply to you? Do you act according to 
the teachings of a kind mother, that best of 
earthly friends ’—ay, onc whom you may learn 
to prize too late, as Z have. Does the remem- 
brance of a loving and innocent sister ever deter 
you from deeds you would blush to have her 
know—who placed so much confidence in you? 
Perchance you have mado faithful promises to 
shun the gaming-tablc, and other vices, at the 
powerful entreaty and prayerful persuasion of 
„another, not a sister.“ 

Have you been faithful to all these? and if not, 
are you better or worse for the perfidy /- that is 
the plain word, reader! If you have been faith- 
ful, and shunned vice, you have caus? to rejoice ; 
but, alas! too many have violated the promises 
above noted (I speak what I know), and cven 


those more sacred ! 

Now, it is obscrved that almost every spccics 
of crime is combined with disloyalty, and often 
in the same individual; while on the other hand, 
all virtue may be found, if found at all, among 
the brave and patriotic. Then let us have less 
exception to this, and let no soldier brizg a stain 
upon his loyalty by ruining his character and 
constitution while nobly daring to suve his coun- 
try. Read the Jounv AL, ponder it, and resolve 
to profit by its teachings, and you will find an 
able assistant toward reform, virtue, and conse- 
quent long and happy days to enjoy a glorious 
and hard-earned 

Mr. Epitor : A word to you now. Tou saya 
great deal about others, and criticise very libcr- 
ally. I should like very much to know more 
about you, and I know of several others in a 
‘similar situation.“ Now suppose you let us 
see your ugly profile once, and let some other 
phrenologist comment on it, lest you might fail 
to ‘‘see yourself as others see you.” — A SOLDIER 
Bor. [Ah, that comes home to one's inner self. 
We'll sce what wife and sisters say about it. 
Who can make a picture to please onc’s dearest 
friends that the world would not call flattery ? 
„Our ugly profilo!” Humph !} 
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Fig. 1.—DIAGRAM. 


“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the bo ly fam doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spensr. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


DUMOUTIER.—The true continuer of the researches 
of Gall and Spurzheim in Europe is undoubtedly M. 
Dumouter, a distinguished French naturalist, who passed 
with them the greater part of his life, and who has since 
thelr death zealously prosccuted his studies in the direc- 
tion in which they had led him.— Dictionnaire de 
Phrenologte. * 

Dumoutier is almost entirely unknown to the 
phrenological public in America, as no detailed 
account of him or his labors bas ever appeared, 
80 far as we know, in the English language. He 
is undoubtedly worthy of the praise bestowed 
upon him by his countrymen. His “ Atlas” of 
cranial drawings is quoted as among the highest 
authorities in Ethnology. It should be repub- 
lished in this country, that it may occupy its true 
place by the side of Morton’s “ Crania Americana” 
and Blumenbach’s “ Decades.” 

ECONOMY.—Thrifty and frugal housekeeping; man- 
agement without loss or waste; frugality in expenditure ; 
prudence, and a disposition to save.— Webster. 

= Economy results 
from the action of 
Acquisitiveness. 
which see. Dr. 
Redfield, howev- 
er, considers it a 
distinct faculty, 
one of the physi- 
ognomical signs 
of which we have 
already mention- 
ed under the head 
of Acquisitive- 
ness. Another is 
a fuliness under 
the chin, making. 
when large, what is called a double chin, as eeen 
in the accompanying portrait of Franklin (fig. 2). 
in which the author of Poor Richard” has bis 
thumb on the precise point. It increases with 
age, and people generally get more economical 
as they grow old; but whether there is any nec- 
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esrary relation between the double chin and a 
disposition to save or not, our observation has 
not yet enabled us to decide with any degree 
of certainty; but this temperament, build, and 
form of chin will be frequently met with among 
economists of both sexes, and especially among 
bankers. N 
EDUCATION. - Lat. E uciitio.— The act or process 
of e. lucating; the result of educating, in knowledge, skill 
or disciptine of character acquired; also the act or process 
of training by n prescribed or customary course of study 
or dsseipline. Edacation is properly to draw forth, and 
implies not aso much the communication of knowledge as 
the discipline of the intellect, the establishment of the 
principles, and the regulation of the heart.— Webster. 
The doctrine of Phrenology in regard to educa- 
tion is that the whole being, physical and mental, 
should be trained in symmetry. Deficient facul- 
ties should be the more exercised ; excessive ones 
kept quiet; and above all, the controlling or 
superior faculties taught to exercise their office, 
and combinations of others to fulfill the place of 
any which culture can not enough improve. All 
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‘the powers of man are good, and were given for 


good purposes. None of them should be exter- 
minated, or stunted, or neglected ; but they 
should be so trained and directed that all may 
act harmoniously and happily together. It is the 
perversion of the faculties which leads to evil. 


EVENTUALITY (32).—Fr. Zoentualité.—The dis- 
position to take cognizance of occurrences or events.— 
Webster. 

Eventuality seems to perceive the impressions which 
are the immediate functions of the external senses, to 
change these into notions, conceptions, or ideas, and to be 
essential to attention in general. Its sphere of activity is 
very great, and expressed by the cerba in their Infinitive 
mood.—Spusheim. 

The fanctivo of this faculty is to take cognizance of 
changes, events, or active phenomena, indicated by active 
verbs.—Combe. f 

Location — The organ of this faculty is situated 
in the center of the forehead (32, fig. 1), to which 
when large it gives a rounded fullness, as in fig. 3. 
Fig. 4 shows it small. Taking the root of the 
nose as the starting-point, we first cqme to In- 
dividuality, which lies between the eyebrows. 
The next organ is Eventuality, just above the 
eyebrows. 

Foncrion.—Dr. Spurzbeim, treating of Eventu- 
ality, says: “It seems to me that this faculty 
recognizes the activity of every other, whether 
external or internal, and acts in its turn upon all 
of them. It desires to know everything by ex- 
perience, and consequently excites all the other 
organs to activity; it would hear, see, smell, 
taste, and touch; is fond of general instruction, 
and inclines to the pursuit of practical knowledge, 


and is often styled good sense in our proceedings. 
It is essential to editors, secretaries, historians, 
and teachers. By knowing the functions of the 
other powers, this faculty and Individuality con- 
tribute essentially to the unity of consciousness, 
and to the reeognition of the entity myself in 
philosophy.” 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXaMPLES.—“ Sheridan possessed 
both Individuality and Eventuality large, with 
Size and Locality amply developed ; and the fol- 
lowing passage affords an example of the promi- 
nence which the physical appearances of objects 
obtain in his composition. Speaking of a woman 
and her husband, he says: ‘Her fat arms are 
strangled with bracelets, which belt them like 
corded brawn. You wish to draw her out as you 
would an opera-glass. A long, lean man, with all 
his arms rambling; no way to reduce bim to 
compass, unless you could double him up like a 
pocket-rule. With his arms spread be'd lie on 
the bed of Ware, like a cross on a Good-Friday 
buon. If be stands cross-legged, he looks like a 
caduceus; and put him in a fencing attitude. you 
would take him for a chevaux-de-frise : to make 
any use of him, it must be as a spontoon or a fish- 
ing- rod. When his wife’s by, he follows like a 
note of admiration. See them together, one’s a 
mast, and the other all hulk—she’s a dome, and 
he’s built like a glasshouse; when they part, 
you wonder to see the steeple separate from the 
chancel, and were they to embrace, he must hang 
round her neck like a skein of thread on a lace- 
maker’s bolster ; to sing her praise, you should 
choose a rondean, and to celebrate him you must 
write all alexandrines.’ 

In the busts and portraits of Pope, Individual- 
ity is greatly inferior in dimensions to Eventuality ; 
and this author rarely excels in describing phys- 
ical appearances, while he surpasses in represent- 
ing action. The following lines from The Rape 
of the Lock are intended to describe a beautiful 
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lady; but it will be observed that they represent 
action, condition, and quality, almost to the ex- 
clusion of substantive existence, with its attri- 
butes of form, color, size, and proportion : 
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“Not with more glories in the ethereal plain, 
The sun first rises o'er the purpled main, 
Than, issuing forth, the rival of bis beams 
Launched on the bosom of the silver Thames. 
Fair nymphs and well-dressed youths around her shone ; 
But every eye was fixed on her alone. 
Qn her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore. 
Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 
Quick as her eyes and as unfixed as those: 
Favors to none, to all she smiles cxtends: 
Of: she rejecta, but never. once offends. 
Bright as the sun her eyes the gazets strike; 
And, like that sun, they shine on all alike. 
Yet graceful ease, and sweetnees void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide; 
If to her abaro some female errors fall, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget them all.” 


“This organ is largely developed in children, 
and gives them an appetite for knowledge, in the 
form of stories and narratives. In practical life 
it gives chiefly the talent of observing, recollect- 
ing, and describing action; in other words, of 
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observing the occurrences of which history is 
composed, and of telling the story of what we 
know. When deficient, great difficulty is ex- 
perienced in observing, recollecting, and describ- 
ing active phenomena. Captain Marryat’s novels 
exhibit the faculty strongly, and the organ ap- 
pears to be large in his portrait.” 

Eventuality is large in historical painters and 
those who can succeasfully represent objecta in 
action. Hogarth and Sir David Wilkie are good 
examples of this, and they both had the organ 


large. 
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CANTER AND DE-CAxTER. Jones' studies in phys- 
iology. eqnitation, and the practical chemistry of 
alcohol have convinced him that a canter will 
give you ruddy cheeks and a decanter will give 
you a ruddy nose. 

THe Hains Numperep.—A German has had the 
patience to count the number of hairs in an aver- 
age adult female head, and fougd it to be (110,000) 
one hundred and ten thousand !—the blonde being 
most numerous, but finer in substance—the red 
least numerous, but coarser. In particular in- 
stances, the hair of the head has been known to 
attain a length of seven or eight feet. 
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THE TWO PORTRAITS; 
OR, HISTORY IN THE HUMAN FACE. 


Messrs. Epirors: My attention has recently 
been called to the remarkable lesson in physiog- 
nomy which may be learned from a study of two 
photographs of our late President; and as these 
portraits are readily obtained, I would suggest to 
your readers the propriety of obtaining them, in 
order that they may for themselves learn the 
story which the familiar lineaments of that face 
are so able to teach. 

The first was taken about the time he came up 
from Springfield on his way to Washington, com- 
paratively an obscure man, but with premonitions 
of the burdens, the anxieties, and possibly of the 
glories that were before him. This photograph of 
1860 shows, not the face of a great man, but of one 
whose elements were so molded that stormy and 
eventful times might easily stamp him with the 
seal of greatness. The face is distinctively a 
Western face. The backwoodsman, the bard 
work and the broad humor of the country lawyer 
traveling his circuit, the unaffected manhood of 
one whose early years had passed in a hand-to- 
hand contest with nature in her plainest and 
rudest guises, the strong sense and uncouth but 
telling delivery of the Western stump orator— 
these all can be read in the first picture, and 
these are the principal as well as the patent 
records in that face except that which appears 
equally in both faces, and shines as brightly in 
that of the mature statesman, ready for his martyr 
crown, as in the less imposing developments of 
the earlier face. And this is the essential, in- 
eradicable goodness of the man—a goodness 
which no disaster had power to embitter, which 
no good fortune could corrupt. 

The brow in the picture of 1860 is ample but 
smooth, and has no look of having grappled with 
vast difficult and complex political problems; the 
eyebrows are uniformly arched ; the nose straight; 
the hair careless and inexpressive; the month 
large, good-natured, full of charity for all; the 
shoulders have a slouching look as if a labor- 
ing man at rest, and bang forward, giving the 
chest a sunken appearance ; bis clothes fit loosely, 
and there is an awkward air about the whole 
figure which furnished ample occasion for raillery 
and criticism in the early days of his administra- 
tion; but looking out from his deep-set and 
expressive eyes is un intellectual glance in the 
last degree clear and penetrating. and a soul 
whiter than is often found among the crowds of 
active and prominent wrestlers upon the arena of 
public life, and far more conecivus than moat 
public men of its final accountability at the great 
tribunal. 

The insight that Mr. Lincoln brought to bear 
upon the state questions of his time resembled the 
illumination of an achromatic lens, the property 
of which is to present objects in their precise out- 
line and situation, untinted by the refraction of 
the solar rays. It throws a white and, as it were, 
a dry light upon all objects, enabling the observer 
to see them as with his natural eyes, only in a 
clearer and stronger light. 

Thus was it with the mind of our departed 
statesman ; for him a truth was neither distorted 
by passion nor ‘tinted by prejudice ; its accidental 
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and non-essential surroundings never confused 
bis mental vision; he saw at a glance what was 
in the nature of things the vital point of a ques- 
tion, the knot of the difficulty, and if he could 
not untie it, he could at least bring out his “ axe 
and maul” and cut the entanglement, making a 
clean path through it. 

The second face is stamped deep on all its 
lineaments with the footprints of strong, momen- 
tous, and practical thinking. We can read there, 
as clearly as in the chronicle of his crowded and 
brilliant Presidential term, the slow pondering of 
hard problems, nights anxious and sleepless, days 
of great labor, enormous responsibilities, severe 
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intellectual toil. Every line is a record; there 
is history in all those furrows. The two photo- 
graphs in contrast clearly illustrate the truth that 
circumstances make men as often as men make 
circumstances, No feature of the firat picture but 
has undergone a marked change. The forehead, 
there smooth, is here furrowed deeply with lines 
of thought and care ; the eyebrow that was there 
uniformly arched has been elevated at its outer 
angle, and become more bushy and projecting 
than before; the unraveling of perplexities, and 
the adjusting of conflicting interests have done 
this; the exercise of authority and the decision 
of great practical points of strategy bave given 
to the straight nose a perceptible curve and a 
military air; the chin also is now more fully set 


and prominent; the month, too, how changed! 


firmer. more discriminating. accustomed to issue 


commands and to say things that can not be un- 


said, yet wearing the old smile, the same kind, 
forbearing charity that in its heart could cover 
even the multitudinous sins of the authors of the 
war—a mouth from which harsh words and bitter 
words could never issue. 

And when we consider the weight that the vast 
responsibilities of this gigantic war, with the 
infini® sorrow it brought with it to millions of 
hearts, we can form some idea of the perpetual 
burden that pressed upon this man’s heart, a 
burden of which we see a glimpse in that remark 
which he let drop when rebuked for jesting after 
one of those great disasters of 62—“ If I did not 
joke,“ said he, “I should die.” 

A man of his intrinsic goodness and bonhommie 
can not meet sorrows like a stoic; he must either 
laugh or cry, and often one outiet will blend with 
the other, and jesting by such a man is often but 
a type of the sorrow that is gnawing at his heart. 
He carried his Lear and his Hamlet in his heart, 
while the words of Falstaff were on his lips. 
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The eventful and powerful life at Washington, 
during those four years, changed even the figure 
and bearing of the great departed. The awkward 
air that hangs about the first picture is gone in 
the second ; the head is carried farther back, and 
seems more firmly set upon the shoulders; they, 
too, are changed, and from the slouching and 
careless air of a man who carried no interests 
more weighty than the grievances of a client to 
be redressed in the circuit court, they look now 
braced to sustain the Atlantean weight of vast 
questions, whose final adjudication would, he well 
knew, be at the bar of posterity and at the bar 
of God. 

When Abraham Lincoln died, he was every 
inch a statesman. At one time in bis life he may 
have been nothing more than a joking lawyer 
and a laughing politician; but this face, which 
we see everywhere in the streets wreathed about 
with the emblems of national woe, is fit to be 
grouped with the noblest images of American 
greatness—with the republicans, the warriors, the 
heroes whose names are the very brightest in our 
annals, 

The lesson of these faces is one of morals as 
well as of physiognomy. Let any one meet the 
questions of his he as Mr. Lincoln met those of 
his, and bring to bear upon them his best faculties 
with the same conscientious fidelity that governed 
the Martyr-President, and he may be sure that the 
golden legend will be there in his features, per- 
haps not lifted into historic greatness nor stamped 
with earthly immortality as Mr. Lincoln’s are, 
but such as will, to the eye of a wise observer, be 
able to instruct in true wisdom, and guide along 
the path of noblest endeavor. L. E. L. 
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‘‘TRIFLES make up the sum of human things,“ 
and it is surprising how readily an experienced 
eye can read character from the slightest and 
most insignificant data. Don’t you believe it, 
reader? Just allow us to give you a few whis- 
pers on the subject—a peep, through our own 
special opera-glass, at the world around us. 

When you meet a young man with plenty of 
bad cologne on his pocket-handkerchief, and a 
stale odor of cigar smoke in his hair, you may 
be sure that be was bold enough to contract a 
very bad habit, and not bold enough frankly to 
take the consequences of it. In cigar vs. co- 
logne, the plaintiff has the best of it. 

When you see a young women with her shawl 
fastened all awry, and unmended fractures in her 
gloves, it is a pretty sure index that she ds 
novels and lies in bed late of a morning. If you 
happen to be wife-hunting, don’t be misled by 
her bright eyes and cherry cheeks. A girl who 
can not spend time to keep herself looking neat, 


-ought not to be trusted with the care of shirt-but- 


tons and cravat-ends, to say nothing of the hus- 
band appended to these articles! 

When a gentleman bands up your fare in the 
stage as politely as that of your gorgeously dress- 
ed neighbor, without reference to the fact that 
your wear calico and cotton gloves, rest assured 
that he is lacking in no courtesies to his own wife 
at home. And if a lady—no, a woman—accepts 
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his politeness as a mere matter of course, with no 
“ Thank you” nor acknowledging smile, then you 
may conclude that she has entered into society 
on the bubbles of Petroleum—not on any merits 
of her own. 

When a lady—no, once again—a female—goes 
to the grocery in a rustling silk dress, and does 
her morning shopping ia diamond rings and a 
cashmere shawl, it is a sign of one of two things : 
either she does not know any better, or she has 
no other place in which to display her finery. 

When the “nice young man, who is paying 
you particular attention, speaks shortly to his 
mother, or omits to pay his sisters the little at- 
tentions that come so gracefully from man to 
woman, it is apt to be a sign that his wife must 
put up with the same system of snubbing and 
neglect as soon as the first gloss of the wedding 
suit is gone. 

When a lady finds “Macanlay’s History” a 
dreadful bore, and “ skips” the historical part of 
Scott’s novels, it is not an unfair inference that 
her brain is not very fully furnished. 

When a gentleman can not talk fluently on the 
great subjects of ancient and modern interest, 
but polkas “charmingly,”? we may safely con- 
clade that his brains—such as they are—have all 
settled down into his agile heels. Now we do 
not disapprove of dancing, yet we must confess 
to a preference for having the brains a little 
higher up. 

When a girl entertains you with spicy ridicule 
of her gentleman friends, “showing up” their va- 
rious imperfections and weaknesses, take your 
hat and go. If you need any comfort, thero will 
be sufficient in the fact that you will undoubtedly 
farnish your share of amusement to the next ar- 
rival | 

Put not your faith (speaking from a feminine 
standpoint) in gentlemen that wear diamond 
scarf-pins, and spend their leisure time on hotel 
steps, for it is more than probable they belong to 
the extensive class of society for whom Satan is 
popularly supposed “ to find some mischief still!” 
to keep their “idle hands” in occupation. Bet- 
ter lavish your smiles on the sturdy young car- 
penter in shirt-sleeves and blue overalls, who 
works by the day ; it will be more profitable in 


the long run. 


When a woman finds Sunday “ the longest day 
in the week,” it is a sign that there was some wo- 
fal deficiency in her early religious training. 

When a man speaks irreverently of sacred 
things, let it suffice as a warning to trust him in 
no single matter. No matter how brilliant may 
be his talents, how fair bis professione, there is a 
false ring to his metal. Don’t trast him! 

And when you meet a man that don’t believe in 
Phrenology, it is a sign that he has something yet 


to @earn ! 
— — — 


Pappr's TeLescore.—A gentleman remarked one 
day to an Irishman that the science of optics was 


now brought to such perfection that, by the aid 
of a telescope, which ho had just purchased, he 
could discern objects at an incredible distance. 
“My dear fellow,” replied the Irishman, “I bave 
one at my house in the county of Wexford that 
will be a match for it; it brought the church of 
Enniscorthy so near to my view that I could hear 
the whole congregation singing psalms.“ 
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Tus war over, business fairly jumps. High 
prices prevail. Why? The thing is just as 
simple as the rule of three. The theory that 
when the war closed there would come a revul- 
sion, is now shown to be a false theory; and it is 
beginning to be evident that we are not to return 
to anything like former cheap prices. 

The effort to cheapen meat, milk, bread, but- 
ter, coffee, tea, and cloth is well enough for 
those who do not try to understand tho causes of 
high prices. Take the following table of gold 
products for two periods, only 17 years apart— 


1846, . 15808. 
Caliſor nasa — 870,000. 00 
O her Sta es of the Union..... $1,300,000 80. C00,000 
Brit sh Columbia — 6,009,000 
Mesleds 18.500, 25,000,020 
Bouth Amer liess 138,000,000 18,000,000 
Total for America......... 82,800,000 144,000,000 
Rues, ²ĩðâ 8 18,000,000 2,000. 000 
Other European countries .... 6, 600 000 6 800, 000 
Asia and Alrle dn 4,600,000 5,773,000 

AUS. aaa... 3 — C00, 

New Zealand and other British 

Colonie — 12.000, C000 
Other countries 669 9 ˙ĩ „ 666 „„ „ — 6,000, 000 


Total... . 802,000, 000 8271, 078,000 
Looking financially and philosophically at 
these figures, admitting as everybody does that 
prices are influenced by the expansion or con- 
traction of money, who can fail to have an an- 
ewer for the doubling and trebling of prices? 
Now, if this increased product of the precious 
metals is to go on, prices will still rise all over 
the world. 
The following tells of India, where nothing but 
gold and silver is money: 


As a further proof, I would remind you that 
the prices of all articles in British India have 
risen nearly 100 per cent. within the last few 
years, simply from the influx of money into the 
country, and from no other cause, so tar 2a van 


bo ascertained. 


Those who take great pains to show that it 
takes about twice as much specie, even, to buy 
anything now as it did formerly, should at the 
same time show that specie is 4} times as abun- 
dant as it was only 17 years ago. 

There are other influences leading to higher 
prices. Railroads, telegraphs, and steamships all 
give money and merchandise more sprightliness, 
and make money of any given amount do an in- 
creased amount of balances. 

Paper money in this country at least is of a 
more solid character than formerly. This lays 
the foundation for a larger per-centage of paper 
to specie. Commercial exchanges are worked 
with more system, so that specie is wanted for 
but very small business. , 

On tho whole, our astonishment is that prices 
are not even bigher ; and we shall not try to stop 
the moving worid, much less attempt to make it 
move backward. : i , 

The farmer will get high prices for bis pró- 
duce; the manufacturer for bis wares; the me- 
chanic and the laborer for their services; and all 
will be enterprise, push, bustle, and drive. More 
crops will be grown; more iron, coal, copper, 
and gold will be mined, more oil pumped, and 
more money made. Dut let us not get in debt. 
Let us pay as we go, nor live beyond our means. 
We shall pay our taxes; pay the interest on the 
public debt; and if we do our best, live as we 
ought, we shall, meantime, lay up treasures in 
heaven, and when the time comes, we shall cheer- 


fully, juyfally. and gloriously pay the debt of na- N 


ture and receive our reward. 
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Education. 


THB NEW PHILOSOPHY. 


“CORRELATION AND CONSERVATION OF 
FORCE3.” 


Tas new school is attracting attention, among 
thinkers, for its deep research into the mysterious 
causes of natural phenomena, its novelty of style, 
as well as minute and acute reasoning ; but un- 
fortunately for its popularity, is distinguished, 
also, for a mingled vagueness of doctrine and ex- 
pression, which creates surprise in the associated 
adoption of such immaterial ideas by some prac- 
tical philosophers. Among other of these theo- 
ries, tbey invest force, or matter in motion, with 
the attributes of electric attraction and repulsion, 
asserting tbat “electricity is simply motion, and 
not a thing moving,” thereby denying the mate- 
teriality of electricity. Itis readily comprehen- 
sible that matter in motion communicates that mo- 
tion or force to contiguous matter ; thus tbis kind 
of propulsion or repulsion, to a limited extent, is 
readily accounted for. Such hypothesis, how- 
ever, does not account for that mysterious at- 
traction of chemical affinity which causes one 
atom or onc body to follow or attach itself to an- 
other in symmetric forms; or the attraction of a 
horse-shoe magnet (another expression of electric 
action) which can be made to attract and hold 
great weights; or the constant polarity of the 
magnetized needle, etc., unless the force ope- 
rating in such cases is a positive thing of itself— 
an absolute though invisible material which per- 
mestes all bodies and éontrols the action of all 
grosser materiality. There is no constant mo- 
tion in the atoms of a half-formed crystal which 
impels other atoms to complete itssymmetry ; nor 
in the atoms of a horse-shoe magnet to account 
for its attraction ; neither in the parts of a mag- 
netized needle to account for its polarity; or in 
the electric cquipoise of bodies, to give to this 
vague and simple immaterial hypothesis of force 
of motion, the attributes of an attracting and re- 
pellipg medium which we call electricity. 

Again ; light and heat, which are inseparable, 
are deemed to be electric, and according to this 
immaterial, new philosophy, “ are the results of 
simple motion of matter, and not an independent 
moving thing ;” thus anomalously giving to sim- 
ple motion of atoms, in the far-off realms of 
space, five attributes, viz., attraction, repulsion, 
light, heat, and actinism (chemical effects). It is 
difficult to conceive of such effects from mere 
communicated motion or concussion from al- 
most infinitely distant disturbed atoms ; whereas 
the materiality of electricity, with its friction 
upon atoms or bodies, in the rapidity of its pas- 
rage from placeto place or from atom to atom, 
its constructive and destructive properties of at- 
traction and repulsion, fully accounts for such 
varied phenomena. 

These new theorists also claim that “ heat is a 
mode of motion,” which is to say that heat is the 
immediate result of the act of a particular kind of 
motion. Motion is admitted as a necessary caure 
of both heat and light, yet this is not the only 
cause, and in no way explains the phenomena. 
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It should be said that friction, the necessary ef- 
fect of motion, evolves electric action, and the 
constant tendency to restore such lost equilibritr: 
causes the positive electric accumulation da.0 
friction to discharge itself upon some near nega- 
tive, which is always accompanied by the heating 
or ignitiog of all opposing bodies, thus pro- 
ducing more or less of light or heat, or both. 
Motion is therefore the inducing, and electricity 
the immediate, cause of both light and beat, while 
friction is the intermediate effect, before light and 
heat are evolved from the mere act or “ mode of 
motion”—as when two quartz pebbles are rubbed 
together, first is the motion, then the friction, 
when they become charged with positive elec- 
tricity, and the beating or igniting of the nega- 
tive air in contact is the result of the rapid trans- 
mission of this positive element to the negatively 
disposed combustible air, which not only sur- 
rounds, but interpenetrates all bodies; hence the 
pebbles become luminous. Percussion and com- 
pression, being other forms of friction upon bodies 
aod atoms, produce the same results; while the 
unexplainable theory of immaterial motion—mere 
concussion of atom upon atom in the attenuated 
realms of space for the production of all such 
phenomena — fails to strike even the imagina- 
tion with sufficient force for the varied effects 


demanded. Cuas. E. TOWNSEND. 
Loover VALLEY, Quzzrs Co., N. Y. 
— . — — 


SOMBETHING ABOUT WORDS. 


Ir is a very interesting as well as profitable 
employment for those who have the leisure to 
look into the various applications and idiomatic 
significations of many of the commonest words in 
our language. We can not wonder that such 
men as Johnson, Worcester, Webster, Cobb, and 
Goodrich spent so many years in the compila- 
tion of their different works on Philology, when 
there is so much real enjoyment in the researches 
to which they devoted so much energy. To take 
a word as it is used at the present day, and trace 
it in its various windings to its root, opens up a 
realm at once vast and sublime, comprehending 
all that is historic and scientific, that which 
charms the senses and expands the mind, Mr. 
Swinton says in bis excellent work, entitled, 
“Rambles among Words,” “The copiousness of 
meaning which words enwrap is indeed more 
than all that was said and thought. Children 
of the mind, they reflect the manifold richness of 
man’s faculties and affections. In language is 
incarnated man’s unconscious, passionate, crea- 
tive energy. There is an endless, undefinable, 
tantalizing charm in words. They bring the eter- 
nal provocations of personality. They come 
back to us with that alternated image which a 
great writer ascribes to our own thoughts. They 
are the sanctuary of the intuitions. They paint 
humanity, its thoughts, longings, aspirations, 
struggles, failures—paipt them on a canvas of 
breath in the colors of life.” 

Of course within the compass of so short an 
article as this is intended to be we can not be ex- 
pected to go over much ground in the exposition 
of our subject; but we will simply cite a few ex- 
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amples, and those of our readers who desire to 
extend their researches can do so. 

The word “make,” used perbaps more fre- 
quently tban any other of four letters in our lan- 
guage, has very many meanings. In one and the 
most ordinary sense it is to contrive or form; in 
another, it means compel ; in another, to cause to 
exist, to create. Again, it is to compose from 
different constituents. In other sense it is to se- 
cure wealth and profit. We hear of men “ mak- 
ing“ money in some business or speculation. 
Besides, make has other shades of meaning, as to 
provide, reach, etc. Many of these signification> 
convey totally different ideas. This word in its 
various connections is used in more than seventy 
different ways.“ 

1 See, another purely Saxon word—and Saxon 
words are the most idiomatic and prolific of in- 


terpretation—means not only to perceive by the 


eye, but to understand, discover, visit, chaperon, 
experience, learn, take care of, enjoy, eto. 

Again, the word “charge” is applied for the 
expression of many different notions. At one 
time you will bear it made use of to indicate a 
sudden rush or attack; at anothér, to load or 
burden ; again, to set as a debt against a person ; 
to accuse or reprehend, to advise—all which sig- 
nifications, although so vastly dissimilar, are yet 
perfectly intelligible in their respective connec- 
tions. 

The common word “fast” is used to express 
thoughts absurdly unlike and even antagonistic. 
We epeak of a fast horse, and intend to convey an 
idea of the animal’s speed; a fast man is one 
characteristically prodigal and extravagant. But 
we will call a door fast which we are unable to 
open, 80 that at one time fast means loose, and a 
high degree of speed, and at another it means 
fixed and incapable of motion. 

We might instance others, but the subject is 
simple enough for any intellect of moderate cul- 
tivation to extend farther. Words-are pictures 
of the mind, expressive of the thougbts which 
range through that great magazine of buman in- 
telligence, exhibiting its phases of feeling in mul- 
titudinous variety, besides containing within 
themselves a mine of valuable history, anecdote, 
and gossip. Performances long past are incar- 
nated, immortalized in a single trite word or 
saying, which needs only to be dissected to de- 
velop its origin. 


— ——— 


A Lone anb Heartay LIE. -A woman died 
recenti Nancy France, in California, at the 
age of one hundred years, who during her long 
life never experienced a day’s illness. 


WHEN our young men come back from the 
war, how fortified and self-reliant they will be 
for having passed through fire for such ende! 
Modesty will be for us who have staid at home. 


® The corresponding word in other langnages seems to 
be equally common fn use snd extended in application, 
In French, for instance, the word fuire, primarily, to 
make or to create, means also to pretend; to pluy: to 

ive; to compel; to bear (children); to commit; to take 
fi; to go through (studles); to tzko (a walk); io charge 
for; to sell f r, cte. Thus we fait le malade, pretend 10 
be sick : fuit relier un liere, havo a k bound: fait 
lamant, act tho lover; and many cren ask Combien 
Saites-vous cette elofe laf how much do you ask (make) 
for that stuff? 
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Religions Department. 


„The Phrenologist has the right to examine whether Christianity is 
adapted to the nature of man, and he is delighted In seeing it in per- 
fect harmony with human nature.“ - urea. 


CHRISTIAN CREEDS OF THE WORLD. 


Tus study of creeds is the study of theology in 
its highest historical development, after the great 
agitations of Christian thought have run their 
course. 

Corresponding with this view we find that the 
creeds of Christendom grow in complexity and 
elaburate analysis and inventiveness of doctrinal 
statement as they succeed one another. The first 
are comparatively brief and simple in sense and 
form, while the last are more prolix and didactic. 

The word creed (from credo) means a definite, 
summary of what ia believed. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 

The Apostles’ Creed is the oldest formulary 
known to the Christian Church. It is supposed 
to embody an exposition of the principal doctrines 
taught by the Apostles, but it is still doubtful by 
whom it was composed. 

It can be traced back as it is now received— 
with a slight exception—as far as the fourth cen- 
tury. This creed is the expression of the catholic 
Christian faith of the whole body of believers 
holding Trinitarian views, whether Romish or 
Protestant. It is as follows: 

“I believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator 
of heaven and earth; and in Jesus Christ his only 
Son, our Lord, who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried ; 
he descended into hell; the third day he rose 
again from the dead; he ascended into heaven, 
sitteth at ibe right band of God the Father Al- 
mighty ; from thence he shall come to judge the 
living and the dead. I believe in the Holy 
Ghost; the Holy Catholic Church; the communion 
of the saints ; the forgiveness of sins; the resur- 
rection of the body, and life everlasting. AMEN.” 


TUE NICENE CREED. 

The Nicene Creed was the next great expression 
of doctrinal truth that we find in the history of 
the Church. It was adopted by the Council of 
Nice, a.D. 325, for the purpose of defining that 
part of the Apostles’ Creed which related to the 
person of Jesus Christ, as his divinity was begin- 
ning to be questioned. This creed is adopted by 
the Protestant Episcopal churches in England, 
and is occasionally used in those of t nited 
States. We here introduce the Nicene Creed: 

“I believe in God the Father Almighty, maker 
of heaven and earth, of all things visible and 
invisible. And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only 
begotten Son of God, and born of the Father, 
before all ages. God of God, Light of Light, 
true God of true God, begotten, not made; con- 
substantial to the Father, by whom all things 
were made. Who for us and our salvation came 
down from heaven. And was incarnated by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary; AND HE WAS 
MADE MAN: was crucified also under Pontins 
Pilate ; be suffered, and was buried, and the third 
duy he rose again, according to the Scriptures. 
And he ascended into heaven; sits at the right 
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hand of the Father. And he is to come again 
with glory to judge the living and the dead; of 
whose kingdom there shall be no end. And the 
Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of life, who pro- 
ceeds from the Father and the Son, who, together 
with the Father and the Son, is adored and glori- 
fied; who spoke by the Prophets. And One 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolical Church. I con- 
fess one Baptism for the remission of sins. And 
I look for the resurrection of the dead; and the 
life of the word to come. AMEN.” 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


The Athanasian Creed is composed of precise 
definitions of the doctrines of the Trinity and 
Incarnation, and is supposed to be a succinct 
expression of the belief of St. Athanasius. 

This Creed is said to have been drawn up in 
the fourth century. It obtained in France about 
A. p. 850, and was received in Spain and Germany 
about one hundred and eighty years later. We 
have clear proofs of its being sung alternately in 
the English churches in the tenth century. It 
was in common use in some parts of Italy in 960, 
and was received at Rome about a.p. 1014.” 

This creed is an authoritative formulary in the 
Catholic and Greek churches. It is retained in 
the Church of England, but the Protestant Epis- 
copal churches in the United States have rejected 
it. We here subjoin the Athanasian Creed: 

“ Whoever will be saved, before all things it is 
necessary that he hold the Catholic faith ; which 
faith except every one do keep entire and invio- 
late, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly. 
Now the Catholic faith is this—that we worship 
one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity. Neither 
confounding the persons, nor dividing the sub- 
stance. For one is the person of the Father, 
another of the Son, and another of the Holy 
Ghost. But the Godhead of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost is all one, the 
glory equal, the majesty co-eternal. Buch as the 
Father is, euch is the Son, and such is the Holy 
Ghost. The Father is uncreated, the Son is un- 
created, and the Holy Ghost uncreated. The 
Father incomprehensible, the Son incompreben- 
sible, and the Holy Ghost incomprehensible. 
The Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy 
Ghost eternal. And yet they are not three 
Eternals, but one Eternal. As also they are not 
three Uncreated, nor three Incomprehensibles, 
but one Uncreated and one Iucomprehensible. 
In like manner the Father is almighty, the Son 
almighty, and the Holy Ghost almighty. And 
yet there are not three Almighties, but one 
Almighty. So the Father is God, the Son is God, 
and the Holy Ghost is God. And yet there are 
not three Gods, but one God. So likewise the 
Father is Lord, the Son is Lord, and the Holy 
Ghost is Lord. And yet there are not three 
Lords, but one Lord. For as we are compelled 
by the Christian trath to acknowledge every per- 
son by himself to be God and Lord, so we are 
forbidden by the Catholic religion to say there 
are three Gods or three Lords, The Father is 
made of no one, neither created nor begotten. 
The Son is from the Father alone, not made, nor 
created, but begotten. The Holy Ghost is from 
the Father and the Son, not made nor created, 
nor begotten, but proceeding. So there is one 
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Father, not three Fathers, one Son, not three 
Sons, one Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts. 
And in this Trinity there is nothing before or 
after, nothing greater or less, but the whole three 
persons are co-eternal to one another, and co- 
equal. So that in all things, as has been already 
said above, the Unity is to be worshiped in 
Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity. He therefore 
that will be saved must think of the Trinity. 
Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting salva- 
tion that he also believe rightly the incarnation 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Now the right faith is, 
that we believe and confess that our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God is both God and Man. He 
is God of the substance of his Father, begotten 
before the world ; and he is man of the substance 
of his mother born in the world. Perfect God 
and perfect Man, of a rational soul, and human 
flesh sub: ‘sting. Equal to the Father according 
to his C dhead, and less than the Father accord- 
ing to ais Manhood. Who although he be both 
God and Man, yet he is not two, but one Christ. 
One, by the conversion of the Godhead into flesh, 
but by the taking of the manhood unto God. 
One altogether, not by confusion of substance, but 
by unity of person. For as the rational soul and 
the flesh is one man, so God and Man is one 
Christ. Who suffered for our salvation, descended 
into hell, rose again the third day from the dead. 
He ascended into heaven; he sitteth at the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty; thence he 
shall come to judge the living and dead. At 
whose coming all men shall rise again with their 
bodies, and shall give an account of their own 
works, And they that have done good shall go 
into life everlasting, and they that have done evil 
into everlasting fire. This is the Catholic faith, 
which except a man believe faithfully and stead- 
fastly, he can not be saved. Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. 
As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be, one God, world without end. Amen.” 

The Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian 
form the great catholic creeds of the Church. 

At the time of the Reformation, Protestantism 
had to define and defend its position, and new 
creeds began to spring up which have been con- 
stantly multiplying to the present time, when we 
have some three hundred among Christians. 

The Church of Rome now rests its claim of in- 
fallibility upon the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, which was convened in 1545, and con- 
tinued through twenty-five successive sessions till 
the year 1565. The Decrees of Trent are the 
present fixed authoritative symbol of the Papal 
Church. 

This, in brief, is a history of the creeds ac- 
knowledged by the Christian world. Less than 
a third of mankind have accepted either of these 
creeds, Accessions are constantly being made 
from the heathen by the efforts of Christian mis- 
sionaries. It must be many centuries, however, 
before the world can be Christianized by all the 
agencies now at work. 

Before the Christian era there were numerous 
creeds, each of which was representative of the 
stage of development to which its adherents had 
attained. This is also true of the heathen nations, 
and of the barbarous tribes of to-day. They all 
have their creeds, modes of worship, including 
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images and sacrifices. The sun, moon, and stars; 
fire, water, wood, stone, serpents, bulls, birds, 
elephants, etc., are objects of worship. One 
cause of difference in our modes of worship is the 
difference in our education. There are but few 
who think for themselves, and even these few are 
biased by parental and other influences, over 
which they have no control. Hence we are 
Protestant, Catholic, or Pagan, according to our 
education or other circumstances. We also 
become Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, Unitarian, Moravian, Uni- 
versalist, Christians, Lutherans, Calvinists, Come- 
Outers, Nonconformists, Non-Resistants, Perfeo- 
tionists, Latter-Duay-Saints, Spiritualists, Sweden- 
borgians, Shakers, Quakers, and so forth, accord- 
ingly as we are educated. 

We hope the time is past for blind bigots in 
Christian couniries to martyr or put each other 
to death for Christ’s sake. Yet the heathen 
African king of Dahomey celebrates certain days 
even now, by putting to death a thousand subjects 
as a religious rite. Persecutions in a small way 
are common to all ignorant and narrow-minded 
sectarians. But intelligent Christians and intel- 
ligent Pagans are less inclined to go to war on 
account of unsettled doctrinal questions. A broad 
liberal spirit will pervade the world just in pro- 
portion as men come up out of the dominating 
propensities into the realm of reason and of 
charity. It should not bo insisted on that we all 
think precisely alike, any more than that we look 
exactly alike. We are cast in different molds— 
some are tall, some are short; some have ten 
talents, others two; some are quick, some are 
slow ; some are bright, others are dull; some are 
credulous, others doubting; some are zealous, 
others apathetic ; some professed Christians are 
benevolent, others are selfish; some are cross, 
others are good-natured ; some are joyous, others 
gloomy. Why? Simply because we are differently 
educated and differently organized. There are no 
two peas exactly alike, much less human beings. 
Let us be charitable to those who are sincere and 
who try to do right, though we may look, think, 
and worship differently from our neighbor. God 
is judge and Father of us ull. 


— — — 
HOW TO SERVE GOD. 


BY REV. FSANCIS J. OOLLIER. 


Tus Almighty has claims upon us which we are 
bonnd to acknowledge and respect. IIe justly 
demands our most perfect obedience, our choicest 
offering, our warmest and most constant love. 
He expects us to know the relation in which we 
stand to Him, and to render that sincere service 
which is due to one so holy and so great. In 
honoring God, we honor ourselves; in our en- 
deavors to please him, we experience the highest 
pleasure; our gifts to him are repaid, in double 
measure, with the richest blessings ; our devotion 
is met with a gracious and tender response. It 
is at our own peril that we neglect or refuse to 
adore Jehovah. 

Our duty is manifest. But what kind of service 
is acceptable to the Lord? Is it soul service? or 
body service? or the service of both body and 
soul? The old Gnostics and Manicheans en- 
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deavored to exclude the body from the service of 
the Most High, and to worship him with the soul 
only. They believed that all evil inheres in 
matter, and hence they abused the body by 
rigorous fasting, by exposure to extremes of heat 
and cold, by dwelling in damp caves or cheerless 
deserts, hoping thus to unfetter the soul, discover 
hidden trutha, elevate reason, and reverence 
Deity. The heathen of India, China, Africa, and 
other lands likewise torture the body, but they 
do it for a different purpose; not designing by 
such means to reach a spiritual worship, for they 
feel sure of gaining the favor of their gods by an 
outward service which consists of nothing more 
than oblations, penance, and oft-repeated prayers. 
They worship with the body, and pay but little 
regard to the soul. In Christian countries, we 
find many who think that it is possible to serve 
two masters ; some, therefore, give their soul to 
God and their body to Mammon; and others give 
their body to God and their soul to Mammon. 
What, then, is the true practice? It is that in 
which the body and soul unite together in the 
service of the Lord. Paul says to the Corinthians, 
“Ye are bought with a price; therefore glorify 
God in your body and in your spirit, which are 
God’s.”—1 Cor. vi. 20. David declares, ‘The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken 
and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.” —Psalms li. 17. And again, the Apostle 
says to the Romans, “I beseech you, therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable service.“ — 
Rom. xii. 1. 

The body and soul must be joined in the most 
intimate and loving union. They must act in 
perfect harmony. They should ever be disposed 
to move in the same direction. Their true course 
is not hellward but heavenward. Their energy 
should not be spent in the mere effort of holding 
together, but in making rapid advancement in the 
way of Christian life; rising higher and higher ; 

assing through clouds into the light of sanctiſy- 
ing truth; putting off sin, and“ perfecting holi- 
ness in tho feur of the Lord.“ 

A service of the body in which the soul feels 
no interest, is mean aud hypocritical. Honor 
God with your lips while your heart is far from 
him, and you will be despised. ‘God is a spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.“ John iv. 24. 

A service of the soul in which the body does 
not participate, is defective and unacceptable to 

. When Moses stood before the burning bush, 
the angel of the Lord said to him, “Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.” The body aids ard 
gives expression to our feelings of devotion. 

nfluenced and controlled by a regenerated soul, 
the body is an instrument by which much can be 
done for man’s happiness and God’s glory. 

Religion is a thing that must engage the whole 
man for the whole life. It can not be shut up 
either in the body or in the soul, for it belongs 
to both. It can not be confined to the Sabbath 
and the sanctuary. It must be with yon on the 
week-day, at home and abroad, in every thought 
and feeling, in every plan and purpose, in every 
transaction of business, in the reading and writing 
of every page, in the utterance of every word, in 
the performance of every deed. 

Happy, yea thrice happy is the man whose 
heaven begins on eartb, whose body is God’s 
temple, whose soul is God's image, whose life is 
God's praise | 
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OIL IN THE PULPIT. 


Tus Petroleum Journal publishes “A Sermon 
on Oil; its Scriptural History, Significance, and 
Uses,” by Rev. E. W. Hutter. Mr. Hutter is a 
popular preacher, and evidently “up with the 
times.” That he knows how to improve passing 
events to the glory of God and the prosperity of 
tbe church, the following extract will clearly 
show: 

„Hear we not, as Peter did, a ‘voice from 
heaven, saying: What God hath cleansed, that 
call not thou common. Wine and milk continue 
to be derived by ancient methods from ancient 
sources. But oil, of a kind most valuable for use, 
is flowing from unexpected qnarters. For thou- 
sands of years, it may be, in secret laboratorics, 
the plastic hand of God has been compounding it 
for us. Only now it is being elicited, and that in 
incalculable abundance. Thus a new element of 
individual and aggregate wealth stands disclosed 
to our astonished gaze, at a juncture in our 
national bistory most opportune. To private and 
public enterprise a fresh stimulus is imparted. 
Now, oh, bow wonderful oil is drawn from over- 
flowing wells, almost as copiously as water, and 
exported by the cargo to foreign lands, in ex- 
change for their commodities! - Who so blind to 
the providence of this invisible Power, that sits 
enthroned in the heavens, as not to discern herein 
fresh proofs that ‘God has not dealt so with ang 
nation?’ If pious Job could see what we see, 
with more earnestness than ever would he ask, 
‘Who knoweth not in all these that the band of 
the Lord hath wrought this?’ Truly, now may 
we joyously and gratefully reiterate the utterance 
of the Psalmist: O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! in wisdom hast thou made them all! the 
earth is full of thy riches.’ The hearts of our 
whole people, by these amazing discoveries, 
should be penetrated with emotions of profound- 
est gratitude to Him who has opened up to us 
these new sources of comfort and wealth! O 
that the inhabitants of our entire land might be 
brought to realize that ‘every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, 
with whom ig no variableneas, neither shadow 
of turning!’ Ob, man! despisest thou the riches 
of God’s goodness, not knowing that the goodness 
of God leadeth thee to repentance!’ Of these 
rich temporal benefits, directly or remotely, we 
are all partakers, and torpid and benumbed must 
be our sensibilities if they do not lead us to 
ascriptions of praise and thanksgiving to the 
Monarch of the skies. Most gratifying is it, too, 
to find that in the midst of abounding spiritual 
declension and pervading sordidness the Lord 
is yet raising up noble and true men who are not 
consuming these vast treasures on themselves, 
but are generously conducting immense portions 
of them into the channels of private and public 
benevolence—are emptying much of them into 
the lap of the church, to serve as a mighty aux- 
iliary ia the spread of Christ’s everlasting Gospel, 
and aid in the erection of churches, and in the 
endowment of seminaries of learning, and in the 


amelioration of the condition of the ee 
poor, and in the promotion of all the blesse 
works of mercy which the ascended Redeemer 
has committed to his followers.” 
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THEOLOGY OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


Mn. H. P. Jay, of Shakopee, Minn., asks us the 
following questions : 

1. Is there any proof in nature or the Bible 
that all men are immortal ? 

2. Is not mind the result of organization—and 
if so, when you destroy the organization, do you 
not necessarily destroy the mind :? l 

3. What is the so-called soul of man? and 
where is the proof that the body is not, in fact, 
the soul ? 

ANSWER. 

1. The reply must necessarily be exceedingly 
imperfect, because these questions open up more 
than one very vast field of discussion, such as is 
far too great for a periodical, and such as great 
thinkers spend whole lives on. 

2. Before discussing such questions with mu- 
tual profit, there must be an understanding about 
the meaning of words used, so that before going 
where there may be a difference, the limits shall 
be fixed up to which there is a recognized agree- 
ment. 

8. By proof,“ what does our friend mean? 
Proof may be ocular, as when we prove that a 
stone will fall, or a balloon rise, by letting go of 
it. It may be mathematical, as when I demon- 
strate that 2 and 2 make 4, or that the whole is 
equal to the sum of its parts, or that the equare of 
‘the hy pothenuse is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the other two sides of the triangle. Or it may be 
logical, such as beginning with a principle of 
grammar and arguing regularly to show the pro- 
priety of some form of speech, or in Jike manner 
to show what is right in some disputed question. 
Or it may be intuitional, as to show that there is 
’ a God—that there is a difference between right 
and wrong. Now, the proof in the present case 
can not be a visible demonstration such as si- 
lences an adversary. It can not be more than a 
balance of arguments toward one side or the other. 
It can not be expected to shut up an opponent or 
close the discussion. 

4. Is there proof in nature that all men are 
immortal?“ 

We premise that all men have souls, and that if 
any souls are immortal, all are. We do not here 
consider the theory that some human souls are 
immortal and others not, as there is (we think) 
no sufficient reason for establishing a difference. 

By nature (for another definition is needed 
here), we mean whatever will furnish proof, ex- 
cepting revelation. And we answer— 

Yes. This very train of argument is else- 
where stated more fully than can be done here, 
under the following or substantially similar 
heads. 

First. Immortality is in itself desirable for 
man, which is a fair basis for a presumption in 
favor of it. For if it is desirable it is a motive, 
and no real motive for the life of man is false. 

Second. Man instinctively desires immortality, 
and no instinctive human desire is aimed at what 
does not exist ; such a state of things would be a 
created falsehood. 

Third. The nature of man is fit for immortal- 
ity; his thoughts and affections and sentiments 
are noble enough for such a lot, and it is just to 


believe that man’s destiny is adapted to his 
powers. Otherwise the universe would be an 
absurdity. 

Fourth. Man’s life, if ended with that of the 
body, is so short, so trifling, so petty, so incom- 
plete, so unsatisfactory, that there ia no conceiv- 
able adequate purpose of it which can be shown 
to be capable of fulfillment without immortality. 

Fifth. There are many unfortunate, or wasted, 
or abortive human lives, whose very existence is 
an absurdity and an injustice, unless some future 
life is to follow as compensation. 

Sizth. The distinctive part of man’s life is that 
of his soul. This is immaterial, and therefore can 
not be destroyed, and so must live forever. Even 
matter can not be annihilated; and much more 
mind (N. B. This answer takes for granted our 
reply below to another question.) 

Seventh. A symmetrical scheme of the universe 
leaves a place to be filled by immortal human 
souls, thus: 

1. Matter, without life. 

2. Vegetable life, without consciousness or in- 
stinct. 

3. Animal life, with consciousness and in- 
stinct, but with little intellect, no morals, aod 
scarcely improvable. 

4, Man, with consciousness, instinct, morals, 
and infinitely improvable. 

5. A Supreme Being, already infinite. 


The extreme fitness of this attribute for a being 
not already infinite like a God, nor yet def- 
initely confined below a certain line like ani- 
mals, constitutes a strong presumption in favor 
of man’s possessing it. IIis life begins with un- 
distinguishable animal qualities ; its proper move- 
ment is of steady improvement as long as we can 
trace it, and it is fair to suppose that the improve- 
ment continues to infinity. f 

Eighth. The human race, as a whole, every- 
where and always, have had and have a belief in 
immortality, whose distinctness and poeitiveness 
rises just as the race or people is more and more 
advanced in pental attainment. 

These arguments, as was before intimated, do 
not constitute an ocular, or mathematical, or syl- 
logistic proof of immortality, but they constitute 
(we believe) a decisive body of cumulative testi- 
mony in favor of it, and both justify a belief in it 
apart from revelation, and also decisively show, 
besides, that it is the advocates of the negative 
who must be held to make out their case. 

5. “Is there proof in the Bible that all men are 
immortal?” (We have to disjoin this question 
from that about nature.) 

Yes—tbat is, a fair and reasonable balance of 
argument for that doctrine. Such a conclusion, 
we think (not to attempt an exhaustive citation 
of passages), is sufficiently authorized by Christ’s 
silencing answer to the Sadduceee—Mark xii. 
24-27—where he plainly asserts that Abrabam, 
Isaac, and Jacob were at that time alive; and by 
his promise that his followers shall bave eternal 
life—Mark x. 80 ; and by his promise that those 
who injure his followers shall suffer everlasting 
punishment, while the righteous have life eternal 
—Matt. xxv. 46. 

The other passages on the subject are very 
numerous. We do not here go into the well- 


known controversy about the annihilation of the 
wicked, nor attempt td deal with the subtle de- 
tails about aionios and other single words. Our 
judgment is, we believe, a fair, common-sense 
conclusion upon the whole drift and character as 
well as upon the particular doctrinal teachings of 
the New Testament. For all the really important 
doctrines of the New Testament can be well 
enough understood hy plain common sense. That 
book was meant to interest average people, not 
to afford raw material to be spun and twisted in 
the complicated machinery of logic or meta- 
physics. 

6. “ Is not mind the result of organization, 
ete. ?” 

No. There is no reason whatever, so far as 
buman knowledge can discern, why a monkey or 
a dog should not have a mind as good as a man’s, 
if it depends on organization. No reason can be 
given, indeed, why a cabbage should not have a 
mind. Asa matter of fact we know that man has 
a mind, and no other created being on earth that 
we know of has such a one. It will not do to 
say that his mind is the result of his organiza- 
tion, or that his organization is the result of his 
mind. They are both necessary to a man, but 
there is no fact to show that either of them 
causes the otber. If either does, that must be 
proved. Until it is proved, sound thinking re- 
quires that we confine ourselves to what we 
know about it, without taking anything for 
granted. 

It is however true that the human body is the 
appointed ordinary machine for the mind to use 
in life, and that if we destroy the body, we lose 
the ordinary means of communicating with the 
mind that was in it. But this does not prove 
that that mind is destroyed. And furthermore, 
even if the mind were the result of organization, 
it does not follow that it must perish when the 
organization does. It is not a fact that effects 
must perish when their causes do, or that results 
disappear when the powers discontinue that pro- 
daced them. 

7. What is the so-called soul of man?” 

We do not know. It is beyond the reach of 
our minds to know. No human being can tell. 
There have been many definitions, but they are 
none of them more than convenient forms of ex- 
pression. The soul can not be defined any more 
than light or electricity, which we say are “ flu- 
ids.” Some things can be told about what they 
do or do not do, and that is all. So of the soul. 
We believe it to be an immaterial, immortal, in- 
telligent, morally responsible being. It differs 
from God by being imperfect and finite. It dif- 
fers from spirits by being embodied. It differs 
from the soul of animals by having inborn moral 
and religious faculties, which they have not at 
all—by having an intellect of greater perfection, 
and by being capable of indefinite improvement. 
It differs from vegetables by having conscious 
life; and from lifeless matter by having organ- 
ized life. 

Thus we seek to fix limits and differences 
which may enable us to have some intelligent 
conception of the soul, and these might easily be 
thrown into one list, but they would not tell 
what the soul is. That question it is impossible 
to auswer. 
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8. Where is the proof that the body is not, in 
fact, the soul?“ 

Every man’s consciousness tells him that his 
soul ia not his body. And this is equally true, 
whether we consider the soul a result of organ- 
ization or a real being, with independent life. 
But the proof can not be so given as to silence a 
denicr, any more than the proof of life can. If 
a man insists upon it that we are dead. we can 
not prove our life so as to stop his talking. All 
the answer that can be made to this class of ques- 
tions is an appeal to common-sense conscious- 
ness. We are alive. We have bodies and souls. 
Such forms of speech are absolutely universal 
among men, because they represent absolutely uni- 
versal facts. The trouble begins when we seek the 
ultimate explanation of the facts. Ifa man insists 
that it is his body his muscular fiber or some tissue 
or flaid—which recognizes the wickedness of cheat- 
ing a helpless orphan, for instance, we reply, that 
our consciousness is different from his. But how 
we discera or feel the wickedness, or exactly 
what it is that does it, the human mind can not 
tell. Something does it. That something is felt 
to be other than the body. We don’t know what 
its essence is, but we call it a soul. If there 
were not a soul other than the body, there would 
have been no name for it. 


— eee 


HINTS TO SPBAK ERS. 


In the United States, where every citizen is a 
sovereign, it is important that all young men be 
duly instructed in the art of public speaking. In 
a republic, all should be qualified, by education, 
to fill any civil office, from the lowest to the bigh- 
est—from path-master to president—to be school 
commissioner, justice of the peace, judge of a 
court, governor of a state, representative, mem- 


ber of congress, or chief magistrate of the United | 


States. 

He may be called on, in the course of events, to 
fill either of these offices; and if trained to speak 
gracefully and effectively, it will be—like scholar- 
ship—a mark of distinction and preferment. 
Oratory. like music,.is by many counted a special 
gift, and we grant there are instances where it 
seems to come by inheritance; but, as a general 
rule, it must be acquired. A good teacher will 
so instruct a lad that he may speak a piece, read 
a poem, or make a speech as well as he can learn 
to dance, go through the military drill, or “ do” a 
“sum” in the arithmetic. 

No young man’s education should be neglected 
in this respect. It should form a part of his daily 
practice. Besides fitting him to epeak in public, 
the practice of reading aloud and ‘speaking 
pieces” would tend to expand his lungs, improve 
his voice, give him confidence, and make him 
“ feel at home” before an audience. 

The best means for our young men—not in 
regular school training—to get practice, is in the 
debating clubs, the class meetings, temperance 
and other societies, where each performs a part. 
There is, to-day, many an eloquent divine who 
dates the commencement of his public career to 
his timid prayer-meeting confession, when he 
poured forth in disconnected sentences his grati- 


tude to God for sins forgiven. How often those 


simple words in the hymn— 
u Speak, and let the worst be known, 
Speaking may relieve you,” 
have been said and sung, and how true they are 
in fact / 

In order to obtain an effective elocution, the 
following rules should be observed: 

1. The speaker should stand erect, and the head 
not bent upon the chest, that the muscular move- 
ments of the abdomen, chest, and throat may he 
free and unconstrained. 

2. The chest should be fully expanded by each 
inspiration at the commencement of every sen- 
tence. The disregard of this rule is a frequent 
cause of stammering. To fill the lungs and to 
hold out the breath to complete each sentence, 
the inspiration should be made through the nose. 
By this mode of inspiring through the nostrils, 
the mouth and throat are prevented from becom- 
ing dry, and the voice from becoming hoarse. 

8. The pauses should be long enough for each 
sentence to reach its destination before it is fol- 
lowed by another; and, cœleris paribus, the slow- 
ness of the utterance should be in the ratio of the 
size of the room and the number of the audience. 

Learn to speak slow; all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places.” 

4, Every word, if not every syllable, and almost 
every letter, should be distinctly enunciated, that 
the attention of the auditory may not be diverted 
from the sense to catch the sound. By this two- 
fold effort on the part of the hearer, the attention 
soon grows weary, and he becomes listless, and 
then instruction or amusement ceases, 

5. The voice should be modulated to suit the 
thought, but on a key to be heard in the most dis- 
tant part of the house. The speaker should make 
it a point to address himself to those who sit 
farthest from him, then all may hear. 

Among the faults of extemporary speakers, 
lecturers, and preachers, rapidity of utterance is 
one of the most common. Deliberation gives 
time for the choice of words, and in consequence, 
the speech, the lecture, or sermon is more effect- 
ive, is less tedious to the hearers, and commands 
greater and longer attention. This rule requires 
self. possession. a perfect knowledge of the subject, 
and an earnest desire on the part of the speaker 
to enlighten and instruct his auditory. Rapidity 
of reference and quotation may excite astonish- 
ment, but it does not impart information, which 
should descend upon the mind as the dew from 
heaven. 

For farther suggestions, see our Hand-Book 
for Home Improvement.” 


— . ———— 


Tux Boston Cultivator gives a new use to which 
clothes-wringers, with rubber rollers, may be ap- 
plied. They make the best pea-sheller yet in- 
vented. The wringer is fixed as for erdinary 
use, with a box underneath to receive the peas, 
and a hopper behind the rollers to hold the full 
pods. One bushel can bes helled in an hour. 


Tus single State of Maine sent more men to 
put down the rebellion than Great Britain did to 
the allied army during the Russian war. 


WARNING AGAINST SwWINDLERS anD HO. 
Country people, many of whom are honest, 
but verdant, who regard others in the same light 
as that in which they view themselves, become 
the willing dupes of wicked men. Trapped and 
fleeced, they cry aloud, begging us to expose and 
punish the miscreants who change their names 
and“ modus operandi” as often as detected. Be- 
ginning business in a small way, they advertise 
to send receipts to make the whiskers grow ; to 
prevent baldness ; to get rich; to win the affec- 
tions of the opposite sex; to cure stammering ; 
to furnish gold watches, worth “ever so much,” 
for “ almost nothing; and books, pictures, etc., 
away down below cost! All these, with an end- 
less list of cure-alls. in the shape of utterly 
worthless nostrums. We can not enumerate all 
the swindling quacks, but will insert a single 
lottery letter sent by swindlers to country people. 


Orrros or T. B. & Co., GENERAL LOTTERY Agents, Li- 
CENSED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, COVINGTON, 
EKrxrockr.— Dear Sir: From what we can learn of pub- 
lic sentinent In your State, wo aro eatisficd that thero is 
among your People a strong oe agaln:t dea ing in 
Lott ries, and feeling that this want of Confidence can 
not be removed until some person drawa a good Prize, 
who will make it known, we offer you toe chance of a 
Handsome Prize in a Certificato of a Package of Sixteenths 
of Tickets in tbe Grand Havana Plan Lottery, Cinss 1¢.0, 
to bo drawn (under the management of Bank & Co.) on 
the 28th day of Fcoruary. 1865 (seo inclosed grand schemes. 
These Legul and well-known Loteries are drawn by the 
Authority of tbo Legislature of Kentucky under the super- 
intendence of sworn and responsib'e Lottery Cominiseion- 
ers. Wo mention this fact to convince you that no decep- 
tion lies concealed under this communication. Now, as our 
object is to increase our busircs¢ among your citiz ns by 
puting you in the asteen e of a Handsome I'rize, wo 
offer you the above described Certificate with, however, this 
understanding, that after we send you the money it draws, 
125 ure to inſorm your frii ni's and acquaintances Mat cu 

ars drawn a Prize ut our (ice. If you will do tha’, we 
will truly bind ourselves, that if tho ceriifleate does not 
draw you net at least 80.000, we will snd you another 
Certificate in one of our ever Lucky Extra Loitertes Vor 
nothing. You perceive that ycu now have an opportue 
nity t» acquire a Handsome Prize, that may never azıin 
present itself. Improve it before it is too lute by sending 
Jour order immediately. As we shall have to pay tho 
managers of the Lotterics for the Certificate, you must send 
$10 in your letter to us, tvo Price of the Certficate. 

All prizes drawn at our Agency are promptly pald at 
our Office in New York City, by draft or otbcrwise, as the 
purchaser may direct. Send us $10 by return mail, and 
555 us the nam o of your ncarest Bank, so taat there may 

o no delay in forwarding you n Draft as soon as the dra w- 
ivg is over. To facilitato the prompt execution of our 
proposal, use the inclosed envelope, and make your remit- 
tance to our office in New York. Be careful to write ina 
plain baad your Post-office, County, and State. Wafer or 
geal your letter so that it will not come open in the mails. 
Plaso consider this Letter strietly private and confi ene 
tal, and send your Order without delay. Very Binerrely, 

Toomas Bianx & Co. 


To the uninitiated this would seem to be a safe 
investment for only $10. But, however promis- 
ing it may appear to be, it is only a wicked de- 
ception. Here is another swindling advertise- 
ment: 


Goup! Gotp!—Foll instructions in Ventriloqu'sm, and 
how to win tho undying lovo of the opposite scx, sent by 
mail to any person for Five Cents. Address, etc. 


The list might be extended indefinitely. We 
conclude our “ warning” by advising readers of 
the Poreno_ociost JouRNAL to trust their money 
to those only whom they know personally, or by 
reputation, to be worthy of confidence. It may 
be stated, as a rule, that all gamblers, lottery 
dealers—jegal and illegal, for religious or secular 
purposes—patent medicine quacks, and the en- 
tire brood of gift enterprises, are “NOT TO BE 
TRUSTED.” 

—̃ —ͤ— 

Tus women employed in the fancy shops of 
Paris have requested their masters to relieve 
them of the necessity of serving in the shops on 
Sunday. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


We have here the indications of a snugly built, 
tough, and well-organized man. Though not 
large, he possesses a wiry constitution, and 


though of not great physical strength, he has 


great endurance and recuperative energy. With 
him there is no such thing as fail. Try, try again! 
Should he not succeed to-day, he does not give 
up, but is confident of success to-morrow. No 
cause will fail in his hands for want of vigilance, 
care, and attention. He is one of the most flex- 
ible and enduring of men. We discover no ex- 
ceases—nothing in the extreme ; nor is he likely 
to become warped. There is an evenness and a 
harmonious blending of all the parts, which en- 
ables them to work together efficiently and with- 
out friction. 

This gentleman’s bodily organs seem to per- 
form their functions almost unconsciously to the 
mind. A dinner is eaten, digestion goes on, and 
is not thought of; so of the other organs and 
functions of body and brain; they are ia right 
relations to each other, and each does its own 
work perfectly. There is no clashing, no monot- 
ony, no fretting, chafing, or friction. The bony 
structure is not large, but it is strong, well put 
together, and perfect in its filling up and finish. 
The features are clearly cut, well defined, and 
most expressive of character, The forehead is 
amply developed—more so, as seen in the photo- 
graph before us, than the engraved portrait rep- 
resents ; the ridge of the brows, including the 
region of the perceptive qualities, is prominent ; 
the nose conspicuous; the lips full; the mouth 
large enough ; the jaws and chin strongly mark- 
el; and the dark, sparkling eyes, if not large, 
\ are well apart, and very expressive. 
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BTURGEON. 


There is a natural crown to this head ; and the 
owner would exhibit dignity, manliness, self-pos- 
session, perseverance, presence of mind, and 
great politeness. There is also a broad, heavy 
base to the brain, and there should be warmth, 
energy, ardor, resolution, great propelling force, 
and immense executiveness, There is real power 
in such an organization, and yet its possessor is 
cool, calm, without bluster, and perfectly self- 
possessed and restrained; but when the gates 
are hoisted, and the water let on, there must be 
action throughout — a buzzing and whizzing 
among all parts of the machinery; then every 
wheel will be firm in its place, and every cog 
will do its work. 

With barely Cautiousness enough to make him 
mindful of real danger; with sufficient Secretive- 
ness to give him an appreciation of policy, and 
with great natural sagacity, he would be guard- 
ed, and always on the alert. He is frank and 
free, and has that great natural intuition which 
enables him to read the motives of others at a 
glance. He knows his man the moment he ob- 
serves him ; und he also knows how to conform 
to circumstances, and adapt himself to others ; 
but with his high moral sentiments, especially 
his large Conscientiousness, Veneration, and Be- 
nevolence, he would be just, respectful, kind, 
and very liberal and devotional. It would be 
impossible for such a character to harbor malice 
or revenge, his higher nature compelling him to 
return good for evil. 

Socially, as a husband and father, he would be 
loving ; as a neighbor, he would be friendly and 
obliging ; while his intercourse with strangers 
would be murked by the most gentlemanly de- 
portment, for he is refined and tasteful, though 
not fastidious. He is fond of music, though he 
might not make it; but he would never lose 
sight of the useful in admiring the beantiful in 


any branch of art. With an appetite unpervert- 
ed, he would live a temperate and very circum- 
spect life; and if under religious influences—a 
subject of grace be would become a bright and 
shining light among men. If educated for the 
law he would excel, and take a high position in 
the profession ; if a physician or surgeon, there 
would be nothing to prevent the best success ; if 
learned in theology, he would be well qualified 
for the ministry, and would at least practice 
what he preached, cordially inviting his hearers 
to take an upward course, and to live a better 
life, rather than consigning them to hopeless per- 
dition ; but if they did not accept his invitation 


or heed his admonitions, he would leave them to 
their fate. As a business man, he would bo 


prompt, enterprising, far-seeing, vigilant, system- 
atic, painstaking, persevering, and almost always 
judicious. 

He would excel as a manager, superintendent, 
or guardian. He could fill the place of a foreign 
minister or consul, or become a financier, for he 
has intelligence, integrity, dignity, politeness, 
and decision, with strong, practical common 
sense, and the utmost fidelity to whatever trust 
may be confided to his care. He is, all things 
considered, a very remarkable man, and pos- 
sesses far more character than would be accorded 
to him by a casual acquaintance. We condense 
from “ Appleton’s Railroad Guide” the following 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Isaac Hughes Sturgeon was born September 
10th, 1821, near Louisville, Ky. His father was 
a native of Pennsylvania, of Irish descent. His 
mother’s maiden name was Tyler, and she was of 
English descent. When Isaac was about a year 
old his father died, leaving the mother with three 
boys dependent upon her for support. Isaac re- 
ceived an ordinary English and Latin education, 
and in 1837 went into a wholesale mercantile 
house in Louisville, which he left in 1842 to write 
in the Louisville Chancery Court. He wrote for 
over two years in the office, when the confinement 
beginning to tell on his health, Mr. Clarke rec- 
ommended him to seek to be made a deputy- 
marshal of the court, which would give him out- 
door exercise, and might restore bim. Mr. Wm. 
A. Cooke, the then marshal of the court, kindly 
appointed him his deputy, and he continued to 
act as such until the death of Mr. Cooke, when 
Jobn A. Crittenden, a nephew of the Hon. John 
J. Crittenden, was appointed the marshal of the 
court, and Mr. Sturgeon was continued as deputy. 

In the year 1842 Mr. Sturgeon made a trip to 
St. Louis, and was so impressed with its future 
prospects and greatness, that he resolved to 
make it bis future home as soon as favorable cir- 
cumstances ehould offer. This opportunity pre- 
sented itself in the winter of 1845 and 6. He 
and his brother Thomas purchased a saw-mill in 
St. Louis, and removed there. They operated 
the saw-mill about two years, and sold it out and 
engaged in real estate operations. 

In 1848 Isaac H. Sturgeon was elected an al- 
derman of the city council of St. Louis, and con- 
tinued as such until 1852. Jn 1848 he was ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the State a director 
in tbe Bank of the State of Missouri, and served 


until 1852, when he resigned. At tbe election iu 
August, 1852, he was elected to the State Senate, 
— — 
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running several hundred votes ahead of his ticket, 
and defeating his opponent by over 1,500 votes. 

Soon after his election to the State Senate, the 
Governor of the State convened the Legislature 
in extra session, to dispose of a grant of lands 
that bad been made to the State to aid in build- 
ing the Hannibal and St. Josepb, and Pacific rail- 
ways. He was appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banks and Corporations, and of Ways 
and Means. A question arose as to whether the 
lands for the Pacific road should be applied to 
build the southwest branch to the west border 
of the State, or to the main line to Kansas City. 
Mr. Sturgeon gave such influence as he could 
command for the southwest, aud with other 
friends carried the lands for this route, which 
will ultimately secure its construction. 

While in the Legislature he was noted for his 
close attention to the interests of his constituents, 
aod his energy and earnestness in whatever he 
favored. He was never behindband with his re- 
ports on any business, when the order of any 
business was reached. Nothing slept in bis 
hands. It was disposed of in its turn, for or 
against, as the merits seemed to demand. 


He voted for the first aid that the State gave to 
start railways in the State, and aided to perfect 
the charter, and give two millions of State credit 
to the North Missouri Railway Company, of which 
company, in April, 1854, he became president, 
and of his connection with which we shall pres- 
ently speak. 

In March, 1853, and prior to the expiration of 
his term as State senutor, he was appointed by 
President Pierce the assistant treasurer of the 
United States at St Lonis, and resigned as State 
senator. He was reappointed by President Bu- 
chanan, in March, 1857, and continued to hold 
the office until his second term expired, in March 
1861. 

In April, 1854, he was elected president of the 
North Missouri Railway Company ; re-elected in 
1855 and 1856. A political combination was form- 
ed, and defeated him for president in 1857. Af- 
ter the election was over he went to his opponent 
and told him to feel easy in his position, as he 
stonld not seek to overthrow him, but would aid 
him as fur as be could. A year rolled off, and 
the election came on again on the first Monday 
of April, and Mr. Sturgeon was re-elected to the 
board, and he found hard work to get his friends 
to even keep bis former opponent in the board. 
He was elected president; his opponent of the 
year before was at the time sick. He went to 

him and told him what had happened, and what 
he had promised. Now, sir,” said he, I come 
to tell you that I will hold the place until you 
are well enongh to discharge the duties, when I 
will resign, and J think I can have you re-elected 
president.” He carried out his pledge, and ina 
month resigned, and bad his opponent elected 
president. They failing to ugree in their views 
as to the policy to be puraned to promote the 
best interests of the company, at the next elec- 
tion a board of directors harmonizing with Mr. 
Sturgeon'g views were elected, and be was again 
elected president of the company; but the Hon. 
Howell Cobb, the then Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, objecting to his holding the 
two positions of president of the railway and as- 
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sistant treasurer of the United States, he again 
resigned the presidency, remaining in the board 
until April, 1861, when he was euperseded as as- 
sistant treasurer, and was again elected president 
of the company, which office he still retains. 

On the 16th of December, 1858, Mr. Sturgeon 
was married in St. Louis to Miss Ann Celeste Al- 
len, daughter of the late Beverley Allen, of that 
city, a distinguished lawyer. He has two sons, 
the eldest named Thomas Edward Sturgeon, after 
his two brothers and father and grandfather, and 
the youngest Beverley, after a brother of his wife, 
and her deceased father. 


— — — 
DEATH OF GOVERNOR BROUGH. 


Joun Brovcu, Governor of Ohio, died at Cleve- 
land on the 29th of August, 1865. He was born 
at Marietta, Ohio, in 1811, and has held many 
positions of power and trust in his native State, 
where his loss is deeply deplored. A sketch of 
his character, life, and services appeared in the 
JOURNAL for June, 1864, to which the reader is 
referred. He had been suffering many weeks 
from mortification in the foot, accompanied with 
carbuncle of the spine; and had undergone 
several operations, but to no purpose. He was a 
full-blooded man, with a tendency to excessive 
activity in the vital functions; and we remarked 
in our delineation last summer, that if he suffer 
from anything, it will be from too much blood, 
resulting in inflammation, gout, apoplexy, or 
some kindred disease.” 

— 


A Harp Heap,—An old gentleman was relating 
a story of one of your “ half-horse, half-alliga- 
tor’ St, Lawrence boatmen. “He is a hard head,” 
said he, for he stood under an oak in a thunder 
storm, when the lightning struck the tree, and he 
dodged it seventeen times, when finding he could 
not dodge it any longer, he stood and took nine 
claps on his head, and never flinched.“ 


Tue latest definition of love is A prodigal de- 
sire on the part of a young man to pay for some 
young woman’s board.“ 
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EMANUEL SWEDENBORG.’ 


Mr. Eprron—I notice, advertised in your col- 
umns, a work by the above-named writer, de- 
nominated “ Heaven and its Wonders, the World 
of Spirits, and Hell, from Things Seen and 
Heard.” 

A short synopsis of the life, and of some of the 
writings and claims of this, at least, remarkable 
man, will doubtless not be uninteresting to your 
many readers. 

Emanuel Swedenborg was born at Stockholm, 
Sweden, January 29th, 1688; he graduated at the 
University of Upsal, in Sweden, at the age of 
twenty-two years; immediately after which he 
spent one year in England, and three years in 
France and Holland, studying mathematics, philo- 
sophy, astronomy, and mechanics. At the age of 
twenty-nine he was appointed, by Charles XII., 
king of Sweden, general assessor over the mines 
and metallic works of the nation ; be was enno- 
bled and took his seat in 1719. His writings on 
various scientific subjects, principally on the 
animal and mineral kingdoms, are said to amount 
to some thirty volumes, of 500 pages each ; some 
of which bave been translated into English witb- 
in the last thirty years, and are found to contain 
the germs of some of the discoveries which are 
supposed to have had a later origin. 

In the year 1745, not in the enthusiasm of yonth 


it will be seen, but at the mature age of fifty-six | 


years, he resigned his office Of assessor, and 
declared that he was called to a holy office by 
the Lord himself, who opened his sight to view 
the spiritual world, and granted bim the privilege 
of conversing with spirits and angels.” He 
claims to have been guarded and specially per- 
mitted to see and converse with the inhabitants 
of heaven, the world of spirits and hell, face to 
face, with the same freedom that man converses 
with man in this world, for the lung period of 
twenty-seven years ; and that this privilege wis 
granted to him that he might reveal to the world 
the state of men afler death. According to his 
teachings the spiritual world is not far distant 
from us, but we are in the midst of it, and all the 
manifestations of life in this world are but the 
elotbing of spiritual forms. He agrees with St. 
Paul, that man has not only a natural body but 
also a spiritual body while in this world. 

The resurrection, he says, takes place at death ; 
and the character of the individual is not chauged 
when be puts off bis material body. Very few 
when they enter the spiritual world are fully 
prepared for either heaven or hell, but almost all 
tarry a longer or shorter period in the world of 
spirits. which is between heaven and hell; bere 
the good and bad gradually separate; the good 
go finally among those who love the Lord and 
their neighbors supremely, and in the utmost 
freedom live forever a life of usefulness in 
obedience to the Divine commands; this is 
heaven. The evil, after death, finally go volun- 
tarily among those who love themselves and 
selfish things supremely ; and as those who are 
governed by selfishness here, for their own good 
and the welfare of society, require to be restrain- 
ed by fear and punishments, they will require 


* See portrait of Swedenborg 


in our new work on 
“ Physiognomy.” i 
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the same in the next life when they do evil; and 
when their characters are fully developed in 
societies by themselves, they constitute hell. 
Man’s ruling love at death governs his destiny. 
The Lord leaves men in freedom here, and com- 
pels no one to be good, and the same is true here- 
after. Hell-fire is self-love. It is possible for 
man’s spiritual senses to be opened so that he 
can ece and converse with tho inhabitants of the 
spiritual world, but at the present day this is not 
desirable, for every man is associated with spirits 
of his own quality, like with like. 

All the inhabitants of heaven, he assures us, 
acknowledge but one God, and that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is that one God, and that when on 
earth he was God manifest in the flesh; and if our 
spiritual sight were opened, before we could 
come into association with the angels of heaven, 
we must acknowledge the Lord and live a life in 
accordance with his commandments. As few at 
this day are in such doctrines and life, the spirits 
with whom we are associated are to a greater or 
lees extent evil, and evil spirits deny the Lord ; 
and if we were to follow their suggestions, they 
would lead us from Him and His Holy Word or 
the Sacred Scriptures, which are the medium of 
cop junction between heaven and men on earth, 
Evil spirits will lie and strive to deceive man in 
every possible way, and personate his acquaint- 
ances who are dead. Ile says that they can put 
on everything from the memory of the man with 
whom they are conversing, so as to look, speak, 
and act like his dead friend. For the above and 
for many other reasons which he gives, he advises 
men not to seek intercourse with spirits; and 
says that if we hear them speaking to us, we 
should not speak to them in return, for if we do, 
they will then know that they are with men in 
this world, which they would not otherwise 
know. 

But the great mission which Swedenborg 
claims to have been specially called to fulfill, was 
to reveal to man from the Lord the truths of a 
new dispensation, and the spiritual sense of the 
Sacred Scriptures, in fulfillment of the prophecies 
contained in the gospels and Revelation in regard 
to the Lord’s second coming in the clouda of 
heaven—not of earth; tho literal sense of the 
Bible being the clouds of heaven, as man receives 
through that sense epiritual light and heat, or the 
Divine truth and love, as he receives natural 
light and heat through the natural clouds. This 
world was created from the spiritual world, and 
in every iota it must correspond to that world as 
an effect corresponds to its cause. The Word 
of the Lord, he assures us, was written in ac- 
cordance with this doctrine of correspondences, 
and therefore it differs from the writings of men 
in possessing spirit and life, like all the works of 
God. A large share of his theological writings 
were devoted to an unfolding of the spiritual 
sense of the Bible, and to revealing the doctrines 
of the New Jerusalem, which he declares is now 
descending from God out of heaven. He was 
not permitted to receive anything of the spiritual 
sense of the Word, or of the doctrines of the new 
dispensation, from any spirit or angel, but from 
the Lord alone while reading the Word. 

Le professes to have witnessed, in the spiritual 
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world, in the year 1767, the last judgment pre- 
dicted in the gospels and the book of Revelation, 
and he expressed the opinion that, as a conse- 
quence of that judgment, men would thereafter be 
in a greater state of freedom on religious subjects 
than before that event, and that a new age of 
progress to the inhabitants of our world was 
inaugurated by it—in fact, that all things were to 
be made new, both in the scientific and religious 
planes of our being. 

When asked why, from a philosopher, he was 
chosen to this office, he replied, “To the end 
that the spiritual knowledge which is revealed 
at this day might be reasonably learned and 
naturally understood; because spiritual truths 
answer unto natural ones, inasmuch as these 
originate and flow from them, and serve as a 
foundation for the former. 

In response to a Swedish clergyman, who 
visited him a short time before his death, and 
intimated that, as he was about to die, be should 
recant what he had written that was not true, he 
exclaimed: “ As true as you seo me before you, 
so true is everything that I have written, and I 
could have said more had I been permitted. 
When you come into eternity, you will see all 
things as I have stated and described them.” 

Swedenborg made no effort to make proselytes 
or to found a sect. He expressed the opinion 
that the doctrines revealed through him would 
first be acknowledged by the clergy, and by them 
be promulgated to the people. That the light of 
the new day to our race would gradually shine 
from the east even unto the west, until all men 
shall see eye to eye, u..il there shall be but one 
God, and his name one in all the earth. J. E. 

[We are much obliged to our distinguished 
correspondent for his lucid statement of Sweden- 
borg's doctrines, which will no doubt be new to 
many of our readers. The large, intelligent, and 
respectable body of men who accept the teach- 
ings of the great seer—numbering at present 
so many thousands in Europe and America, are 
steadily increasing, both in and out of the estab- 
lished churches. It is believed that many of the 
leading clergymen of the Church of England, and 
of other denominations, entertain, to a greater or 
leas . extent, Swedenborgian views. Being com- 
paratively new, the world has not yet examined 
these doctrines, or passed judgment on them. 

We should cheerfully open our eyes to the light, 
let it come from what source it may. The truth is 
what honest men seek, and they will give ear to 
it. The Scriptures teach that man is a spirit.* 
Examine all things, and hold fast the good.] 


— — 


To Grumaters.—Do not anxiously expect what 
is not yet come; do not vainly regret what is al- 
ready past. 

Wuar is the difference between a crockery 
dealer and  cabinet-maker? One sells tea-sets, 
and the other settees. 


If we live in the ap rit let us also walk in the spirit. 
—Gal. v. 25. Hv shall givo his angels chorge over thee, 
to keep theo in all thy ways. — Pea. xri. 11. If a man dic, 
shall he vo ngain? All the dass of my appointed time 
wilt I wait till my change come.—Jo> xiv. 14. A spirit 
passcth befuro my faco; the bair of my flesh stood np: I 
stool sti!l, but I could not disecrn tho form ther. of. Job 
fv. 15, 16. O thou of little faith, wherefore diost thou 
doubt ?—Matt. xiv. 8L 
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Communications. 


IN TROU BLE. 


Mn. Eprror : I am in trouble. I always was, 
always expect to be, unless you, or some other 
kind-hearted man, will tell me how to get out. 
Having often noticed how patiently, and, withal, 
how wisely, you answer correspondents, I am 
disposed to ask your advice. Iam afraid, how- 
ever, you won’t succeed in making much out of 
me. I can’t, and I've been trying these twenty 
years. The trouble is—well, it’s hard telling 
what, but it's bad enough, I assure you. I sup- 
pose before you can prescribe, you must know 
about the disease. It’s hard to compel a fellow 
to make such an exhibit of himself; but if I must, 
I must. 

So, then, the fact is, I wasn’t put together right. 
The material is well enough—each part well 
enough of itself, but the parts “don't jibe.” I 
wasn't made according to pattern; the joints are 
bad; there are too many corners sticking out, 
too many ridges and angularities. I don’t fit 
anywhere ; if the hole is round, I am sure to be 
square ; and if it’s equare, then I am three-cor- 
nered, and so it goes. Or if, by some remarkable 
streak of good luck, I do chance to get into some 
snug litile hole, I am certain to fetch out at the 
little end. ‘And then these same sharp corners 
are forever running into somebody and making & 
muss, or else somebody runs into me, cracking 
and breaking them off most wofully. Why, I am 
black and blue, and sore all over from these con- 
tinued raps. One would think I might get round- 
ed off into some kind of shape after awhile ; but 
I don’t. 

I haven't any particular phrenological devel- 
opment that I know of. Bumps enough, though, 
ridges and projections and depressions — the 
deuce is, too many of these depressions! Pbre- 
nologists call me an oddity, a lusus natura, a 
—— (Humph! don’t believe in Phrenology, any- 
how!) The girls say I am “a regular nuisance.” 
As to physiognomy, I can’t exactly say. I've a 
nose, though, to be proud of, a regular asinine— 
no, not that—aquiline—no, what the plague is 
the word ?—well, a regular snorter! It would 
have made my fortune with the first Napoleon. 
I would send you my portrait if I dared, but I 
know you'd print it, with all sorts of irreverent 
remarks, and that would be the death of me. 
For you must also know that I am an exceedingly 
modest man! I blush at the name of my grand- 
father; I always go the other way when I am 
like to meet anybody ; I tremble. and stammer, 
and sweat in company ; I faint, collapse, evapo- 
rate, if I have occasion to speak in public. Ah, 
who can paint the agonies of a bashful man! 
This very modesty is the death of all my hopes of 
success. Where there is anything for me to do, I 
do it; but where all bave equal rights, I haven’t 
the boldness to push in with the rest. So whea- 
ever there is a peculiarly juicy and luscious peach, 
somebody always steps up and takes it while I 
am tremblingly reaching out my band. 

I get along best with elderly ladies. Good old 
souls! they seem to pity me. “Sach a nice 
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young man!” they say, “so excellent, so talent- 
ed—it’sa pity he's so odd and diffident!” But the 
young ladies! Ah, me! I admire, and love, 
and adore, and all that; but set me down to talk 
with one, and in half a minute I don’t know 
myself from an Egyptian mummy. I once tried 
to make some little advances to one whom I was 
well acquainted with. (For I am fond of domes- 
tic life, and thought a home of my own would 
be so nice!) Icalled on her. Sbe chatted and 
smiled. I felt encouraged, and essayed a few 
soft words that I had prepared, and —— The 
very thought overcomes me now! I must stop! 
Mr. Editor, can you do anything for me? 
Afflictedly, J. A. M. 


Remarxs.—We have somewhere seen a piece 
of poetry made up of beautiful and familiar lines 
from all the best poets, bnt unfortunately scarce- 
ly any two lines happen to coalesce or treat on 
subjects so nearly related as to jibe at all. Men- 
tally, our correspondent seems to be made upon 
that pattern. We have seen faces apparently, 
made up of features gathered up, not at random, 
but selected expressly from all the extremes pos- 
sible to features human and oddly fixed together 
with just enough of face to hold them in position 
—and such a face as the whole thing made! and 
when it tried to langh, half of it was distorted to 
the crying attitudes ; and when that half essayed 

a smile, it pulled the other half into a grin so 

i sadly comical and so grotesque as to puzzle the 
' beholder. When the face undertook to talk, the 
expressions were queer and contradictory in the 
extreme. We once knew an aged couple, man 
and wife, who had two voices each. The man 
used to talk in meeting,“ and the first time we 
heard him, we thought some roguish boy in a 
neighboring pew was mocking him. [is nomi- 
nal voice was a coarse, rattling bass; bis echo, or 
subsidiary voice, was a falsetto squeak, which said 
the same things as the voice substratum. Now, 
whether his good wife had learned this double 
voice by imitation, or had adopted it from sym- 
pathy, it is certain that her voice was double, 
and about as near like that of ber husband as it 
well could be. A lady friend of ours, and our 

“ Betacy Ann,” called one day on this woman, 
and hearing her voice sometimes with an echo, 

| and sometimes alternate between common-talk 
and crying-talk, our friends, in sympathy, com- 

: menced to cry too, not having been able to de- 
cipher the subject and its mode of utterance suf- 
ficiently to know its import. The old lady was 
evidently in earnest, and apparently telling some 
sad tale. At one breath she cried her words, at 
the next she commanded a sadly cracked voice, 

, buta voice just above the weeping point. When 
the goodman came in to join the party at tea, and 

he with his basso-falsetto voice joined in in conver- 
sation with his wife’s half. cry, balf-laugh voice, 
our friends found in the odd sounds abundant oc- 
| casion to be amused, and they laughed heartily 
| at everything that was said as if it were funny. 
In the course of time, however, they learned to 
| understand the queer couple well enough to com- 
prehend that they were talking about the loss of 

a son of theirs. Thus they bad ignorantly and 
innocently been laughing about something not 
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fanny at all—except, perhaps, in the way it was 
uttered. It was the manner, not the matter, that 
was laughable. 

Let our friend take courage. Others are as 
queerly made up as be. But multiplication is 
not mitigation. Something must be done with 
odds and ends. Our friend seems to be a rebash 
of ull the three-cornered pieces of mind and body, 
and it were perbaps well that they all be put in 
one parcel. It may be hard for the parccl, but 
isn’t it better for the rest of us? We reckon it 
is. Therefore, friend, for the public good, cou- 
sent to be eccentric and odd. You may yet be 
made even if you can find some one whose eccen- 
tricities will supplement your own. Odd halves 
of shears are made useful, and as happy as shears 
can be, by being mated. 


— ES 


A LECTURER’S OPINION. 


A LITERARY gentleman and lecturer from Eng- 
land, now residing in Canada, writes as follows: 

Mr. Epitor—Haviog taken your excellent pe- 
riodical for several years, I am in duty bound to 
say that no family, no lecturer, no gentlenan can 
do without it, io do well. I have written two ar- 
ticles to your paper on Psychology as a duty, cm- 
tradicting false dectrines or doubts manifested 
by some of your correspondents who are very 
clever on the wrong path, and who could be 
equally clever on the right path if possessed of 
the will to be so. T look upon Psychology as 
upon the metapbysics of Phrenology ; and both 
are linked togetber—one the spiritual and the 
other the animal, comprehending all the animal 
vital phenomena of our lower nature; yet in man 
so wedded, that to separate them would be to 


mar the plan of compound existence: they must 


be taken in, as a compound inseparable study; 
while Physiology may be also introduced as an 
ancilla to the proofs of means to ends, and the 
existence of the Destoner of the grand design. 
There is no building without an CESE and no 
plan without a planner. 

There are gratifications for tbe N 
and if so, there are also gratifications for the 
spiritual sentiments of man. 

The objects of appetites are before us—unde- 
niable facts—created for a purpose—and so are 
the objects of the moral sentiments; and they 
were also created, or bestowed, or imparted with 
a purpose. 

Those who are hungry, believe that the objects 
to appease their hunger exist; and those who 
thirst, believe that the object exists to slake it. 
Those who have the moral sentiments large, be- 
lieve in heaven and immortality. Nothing was 
created without an object for the thing's gratifi- 
cation. 

The hungry man and the lascivious mau know 
their objects and possess falth in their existence, 
but it does not damn the doctrine of immortality 
in angelic form if they have not the medium by 
which it can be felt, heard, and seen. The ani- 
mal man is to be pitied ; he may be intellectual, 
too, yet lacking the third story; lacking the 
moral sentiments—being idiotic or blind—he can 
not believe, because he can neither hear, feel, 
nor see the grandeur, the beauty, or the reality 
of spiritual existence ! 

True, tis pity— 
Pity "tis, tis rue.” 
By trying, he may develop something of a better 
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nature. He can improve. A French author 


makes a beautiful remark: 

4 L’immortalité est la gloire de Phomme; sans 
Vimmortalité, il n'est plus qu'un étre insignifi- 
cant!” 

Man’s cfowning glory is his immortality, and 
truly he is (without it) 3 mere animal—an insig- 
nificant creature 

Bad natures are evolved from bad marriages. 
Ihave no time to write—I wish I had, I should 
write more often. F. 


— — 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


A Goop Sısrer.—I am m the eldest of nine chil- 
dren, and feeling that I owe much of my present 
knowledge and happiness to Phrenology, I being 
very desirous that my two younger sisters and 
brother should steer their barks aright, I have 
induced them to send for tho JounxAL, and also 
to send their likenesses, to learn what avocation 
would be most suitable ſor them to ſollow. Had 
it not been for Phrenology, I might this day have 
been groping my way in the dark, dissatisfied 
with myself and all around me. 

Please say to that sister who marricd a man 
without a home, and whose husband has been in 
the army, that’ six years ago I marricd a man 
without a home, who has also been in the service 
of his country. We have now a ncat, happy 
homce—one of the prettiest little places she cver 
saw, with 120 acres of land. Therefore I would 
say to all the young ladies. marry a man who has a 
HEAD fo MAKE and tale care cf a home. MRS. 8. w. 

A Mrxisten’s Oprinion.—Though differing from 
somewhat of its teachings occasionally, being a 
ministcr of Ohio M. E. Church, I can but regard 
it as a very valuable publication, a well-nigh in- 
dispensable to the formation of the purest relig- 
ious faith, an abiding friend to pure and dcep 
thought. And I count myself as a life-long sub- 
acriber. REV. B. c. H. 

Tnovcut He Wobr Try Ir.—I sent for tho 
January number of your Joonxall to sec what 
kind of a paper it was, and how I would like it. 
I liked it so well that I have taken cvery number 


since. I would not miss knowing what it has 
taught me about mysclf for a dozcn timcs the 
price of it. 


should have it. Keep on as you have started. 


WM. McL. 

Youxa Mornzns.—I have read your JOURNAL 
with much intcrest since January, and I regret 
that I had not previously become acquainted 
with its teachings. I prize its instructions in 
Physiology as well as Phrenology. How esscn- 
tial it is that young mothers, upon whom such 
sacred responsibilities rest, should understand 
more of the structure of their own bodies! Ex- 
perience teaches something of the laws of life 
and health, but oftentimes when too late. 

MRS. E. 8. M. 

Tue Parenoroaica, Socrety.—I find on perus- 
ing your JounxAl. that you have formed a Phre- 
nological Society. I believe it will be one of the 
best scientific societies in Amcrica, and will doa 
vast amount of good ; and hope some day to be 
able to cast a mite into the treasury to help 
along so good a cause. WORKING WOMAN. 

A Travetina Companron.—I would not do 
without the Jounnat for five or ten dollars per 
year. In my journeyings I always have in my 
pockets a Journax to read during the snatches of 


tirae. I wish a hearty God-speed to the Jour- 
NAL, and I subscribe myself one of its very warm- 
est friends. DOCTOR B. F. B. 
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‘Tp I might give a short hint to an impartia! writer, it would bo to 
tell him bis fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; tf he telle 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slauder. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is tbo course I take 
mysclf,""—De Foe, 
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Tne PARENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lırg ILLUSTRATED is published monthly at $2.a year in 
advance; single numbers, 20 cents. Pleaso address, 
Messrs. FOWLER AND WeLLs, 889 Broadway, New Tork. 
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“WHAT THEY SAT.“ 


Tur ghost of Mrs. Grundy “ makes 
cowards of us all.” Our standard of ex- 
cellence is not above “ what will people 
say.“ We are the servants of other peo- 
ple’s eyes and ears, and we dress, talk, 
sing, perform, and walk for approving 
smiles and pleasing words. If praised 
even by a flatterer—no matter for what 
—our vanity induces us to take off our 
hat and make a fashionable bow in ac- 
knowledgment for the undeserved com- 
pliment. The love of praise is inherent. 
The foolish fear of failure and of criti- 
cism keeps thousands in lifelong obscur- 
ity, playing second to inferiors, and pre- 
vents many noble intellects from going 
forward, assuming responsibilities, and 
doing their simple duty in the world of 
work and growth in grace. 

It is well to have a regard for appear- 
ances. We are commanded to“ avoid” 
not only the evil, but even “ the appear- 
ance of evil.“ The child looks to its pa- 
rent for example, direction, and guidance; 
and the youth, to the teacher; while the 
teacher, the preacher, and the ruler pro- 
fess to look for the same purpose to rev- 
elation and to God. This should be the 
standard for all men. With us, the ques- 
tion should be, not “ what will the peo- 
ple say?“ but how will He regard it? 
As between ourselves and Heaven, is it 
best? is it right? The unperverted 
judgment of every man assures him that 
it is his privilege and his duty to wor- 
ship God and to live a holy life. Yet 
how many, from the fear of man, hesi- 
tate about taking up the cross, and so 
remain without the pale of religious in- 
fluences, and lead lives not quickened by 
the IIoly Spirit, and not in accordance 
with his [is teachings and His require- 


ments. Such men are governed by the 
lower power, and are slaves to bad asso- 
ciations and to mere human opinion—to 
Approbativeness instead of Conscien- 
tiousness. This criticism applies rather 
to younger persons than to the aged. 
Such questions as the following are cur- 
rent: What did he say?” “Did he 
seem pleased?” “How did I appear ?” 
Is my dress becoming?“ “ Were my 
waterfall, my birds, my jewels, or the 
serpents in my hair according to the 
fashion?“ „ Oh, yes,” says the flatterer; 
“ you were the observed of all observ- 
ers. All eyes were upon you. Every 
one remarked, ‘ How angelic! how al- 
most divine P?” Vain, silly, and godless 
men and women feed on such husks till 
their mental appetites become thoroughly 
perverted. Then, later in life, when the 
surface or skin-deep beauty fades away, 
and the flatterer becomes less prodigal of 
his cheap compliments, the poor thing 
feels neglected, and complains that he or 
she “has not a friend on carth.” Even 
the dog seems to have less respect for 
the soulless victim of a foolish flatterer. 
These are the faithless, selfish creatures 
who, doubting the goodness of God, 
finally pronounce “ life a failure.” They 
have sought to adorn the person instead 
of the spirit; to attract attention to 
themselves rather than to do good; to 
shine in “ borrowed plumes” rather than 
in the light of His glory. Verily they 
have their reward. 

Another class, on a higher plane, not 
less scrupulous to avoid every impro- 
priety, have been governed by very dif- 
ferent motives. They expected to incur 
the scoffs of the worldly and the wicked 
when in the line of duty; but conscious 
of being guided by His spirit, and hav- 
ing that rectitude of purpose which for- 
tifies, there is no hesitation, no backslid- 
ing, no lukewarmness, no half-way work, 
no fear of Mrs. Grundy or the scoffers, 
but a full and complete consecration to 
do His will in any and in every sphere 
to which circumstances may call. 

Now, under this Divine order of 
things, the work of progress and im- 
provement begins on a correct basis, a 
foundation as firm as the everlasting 
hills, and the tendency of every step is 
upward. All the faculties, and all the 
functions of soul and body, act in ac- 
cordance with the will of Him who cre- 
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ated us, and we become one with Him, 
peaceful, trusting, joyous, and happy. 
Do others remark and smile at our rigid 
adherence to principle? Do they com- 
miserate us because we deny ourselves 
the cheap “luxuries” of ephemeral dis- 
play and occasional dissipation? Do 
they wonder at our “self-denial?” Si- 
lently, and in their very inmost souls, 
they respect us the more for these very 
things, and promise themselves that they, 
too, will, at some future time, adopt the 
same mode of life. Selfish love of dis- 
play—perverted or unregenerated Ap- 
probativeness—brings untold misery into 
the world. Numerous defalcations, for- 
geries, desertions, elopements, infanti- 
cides, suicides, and murders may be 
traced directly to this. 

Reader, life is short; your time on 
earth is limited. Your accountability is 
Nrst to your God, rather than to the 
eyes and ears of men and women. See 
to it that you have His approval rather 
than theirs, and it matters not “ what 
Mrs. Grundy says.” 


— — 
BRAIN AND MIND. 


A LETTER from W. C. Irwin, some time ago re- 
ceived, contains, among other things, tho follow- 
ing question : 

„Where is the proof for the statement, folio 
167 of A. P. J., 1865, that the brain is the organ 
of the mind—that is, a material machine which 
the mind uses? 

We did not in the place cited profess to furnish 
that proof, but specified to the contrary, holding 
the fact as commonly and correctly admitted. 
But wo are happy to answer Mr. Irwin as well as 
time and space permit. 

By proof we do not mean a mathematical 
demonstration, but a showing that will convince 
a mind of average fairness and intelligence. On 
this principle, we say that the brain is the organ 
of the mind, or the matcrial machine which the 
mind uses, because, 

1. There is an invariable connection between 
brain and mind (natural and healthy brain and 
mind arc meant). There is always mental mani- 
festation where there is brain, unless exceptional 
circumstances prevent. à 

2. On the other hand, there is never any men- 
tal manifestation without brain; while there 
may be not only without arms, legs, but cven 
without eyesight, or hearing, taste, or smell—as 
in the case of Laura Bridgman, who had but one 
sense (touch) left out of the five. And the like 
is true about injuries. Injuries to the brain often 
extinguish manifestations of mind, while this is 
not the case from injuries to any other part, ex- 
cept ag they tend to destroy all life together. 

8. Minds vary and brains vary as the minds do 
that use them, which is a chief doctrine of Phre- 
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nology. Now it is reasonable to suppose that 
the brain, which changes as the mind does, while 
no other part does so, is the special machine which 
the Lrain uses. The stomach is found to be the 
organ for digestion in a similar way. 

4. It is believed that itcan not be shown that 
there is anything for the brain to do except to 
serve as the machine for mental manifestations ; 
so that if it is not that, it is a useless lump. 

5. Conversely, it can be shown that all the 
other parts of the frame are for other purposes ; 
so that thero is no material machino for the 
mind if the brain be not such. 

This proof might be piled up by many conver- 
gent particulars, but these arguments are suffi- 
cient. 

Will our correspondent excuse us for pointing 
out a phrase which indicates rather inaccurate 
thought? He says it (the brain) ‘‘confers an 
immortal spirit upon every animal that has 
brain.” Now, 1. It will not do to assume that ani- 
mals have immortal spirits. And, 2. It is inac- 
curate to say that brain ‘‘ confers’’ or gives an im- 
mortal spirit. Brain is mere matter, and can not 
give a spirit any more than skull can. 

We do not make this criticism otherwise than 
in kindness. Mr. Irwin is evidently a thought- 
ful person, and a fair comment will doubtless be 
welcome rather than otherwise to him. And be- 
sides, the phrase criticised is so obscure, that we 
are justified in doubting whether we have an- 
swered the thoughts that Mr. Irwin had in his 
mind on the main subject. 

We are always glad to hear from him or any 
other right- minded man or woman. 


— . — 


THE CHOLERA. 


Our European exchanges are full of startling 
accounts of the ravages and steady westward 
progress of this fell destroyer—the worst of bu- 
man scourges. Commencing in the East, it is 
working westward. In China, Russia, Turkey, 
Prussia, etc., it has swept—is sweeping—off thou- 
sands daily. 

According to its common course, the epidemic 
will soon reach western Europe, and sweep 
thence over the German States, Belgium. France, 
and Great Britain, from whence it will be 
brought to America. Intercourse between the 
United States and Europe is now so regular and 
so frequent—it is almost like a daily line—by 
one or more of the numerous steamers, that it 
will be impossible—no matter how carefully the 
quarantine regulations be observed—to keep it 
out. We who epeak the same language in the 
Old and NeW countries are so mixed up by trade, 
commerce, literature, etc., that our interests are 
daily becoming more and more inseparable. An 
affliction there becomes an affliction here. An 
affliction here—the rebellion, for example — 
causes untold suffering by starvation there. But 
an epidemic like the cholera, which baffes al 
medical skill, spreads like wildfire along the 
water-courses, railways, and other thoroughfares. 
Then what is to be done to avert this threatened 
pestilence? 

This: Trust in God, and do our duty. But 
what is our duty? To obey the laws of our 


being. What are those laws? They are these: 
“TEMPERANCE IN ALL THINGS,” good food, pure 
air, regular bodily exercises, plenty of sleep, a 
clean skin, good digestion, a clear conscience, 
and good-will to man. 

If you feed on garbuge, drink slops, swill-milk, 
alcoholic liquors, medicinal bitters, chew, smoke, 
or snuff tobacco, lie around nights on the wharfs, 
breathe the odors from dirty streets, dirty sew- 
ers, bone-boiling establishments, filthy cellars, 
unclean stables, pig-pens, slaughter yards, water- 
closets, and other pestilential places; or if you 
“ abuse yourselves” by any excess, you are in 
danger, and will be an easy subject for attack. 

If you are a wicked tranegreasor, a doubting 
skeptic, a timid coward, you are in danger. 

An AneEcpots.— When lecturing in New Orleans, 
several years ago, we visited the hospitals, asy- 
lums, schools, and other public places, kept so 
nice and clean by the Sisters of Mercy. We re- 
marked to a warden, that we should not fear the 
cholera here; when he replied, “There was 
never a case known to occur within these walls. 
Here, the prisoners have regular rations dealt 
out to them. They get no alcoholic liquors ; 
commit no excesees ; retire early, and escape the 
cholera. If a young man residing here can not 
regulate his appetite, and feels in danger of the 
disease, let him commit a crime meriting impris- 
onment, and he will be shut up during the prev- 
alence of the plague, and he will be quite safe.” 

Farru vs. Fran. — Two ladies in New Orleans, 
from tbe North, were attacked at the same time 
and in the same way. The one overcome by fear 
gave up in despair, lamenting the absence of hus- 
band, children, and friends, exclaiming, “ Oh, I 
shall die! I know I shall die! The other, with 
faith, calmness, self-possession, and trust in Prov- 
idence, remarked that she, too, felt quite alone, 
away from home and family ; “ but if it be the 
will of God that I should go hence, I hope I may 
be resigned.”’ 

We inquired of the landlady if she considered 
these cases dangerous. She promptly replied, 
“ That one, with so much fear, will die ; and the 
other will recover.” Surprised at this confident an- 
swer, we interposed, “ they were both well but an 
hour ago, and that one—the first—seemed to have 
the best constitution— why may she not recover?“ 
Her answer was: “ Did you not hear her say, ‘I 
know I shall die?“ Sure enough she did. The 
other cast herself, as it were, into the keeping of 
Him who can save, and with the spirit of perfect 
resignation let nature take its course. She re- 
covered, and is a living witness to-day in favor 
of the power of Farra. 

Those who live in the mountains, or in the 
country, away from the dissipations of city life, 
and breathe the pure air, escape the cholera. 
So do the more cleanly and temperate citizens. 
The cholera attacks first those who are the most 


fit. those whose blood has been rendered impure 
by improper living; while those best fortified, 
such as we have described, are exempt, and es- 
cape, With clean streets—nuisances removed— 
pure air, good food, and proper sanitary arrange- 
ments, we may hope to escape, or at least to be 
touched lightly, by the cholera, which will, no 
doubt, pay us a visit early next spring or rum- 
ne Let us be fortified with health, and ready 
or it. 


ee — ͥ — . — 


TRUST IN GOD, AND DO THE RIGH’. 


CouraGsz, brother! do not stumble, 
Though the path be dark as night; 

There’s a star to guide the humble— 
Trust in God, and do the right. 


Let the road be long and dreary, 
And its ending out of sight; 

Foot it bravely—strong or weary, 
Trust in God, and do the right. 


— — 


EQUAL RIGHTS. 


„AN old Republican” quotes from a former 
number, “ Is not our Government based on equal 
rights?“ inquires if the people of any one of the 
Southern States are controlled by any power, in 
any degree, in respect to the right of fixing the 
status of their inhabitants as respects age, color, 
sex, education, etc., where are their equal rights, 
or how much democracy do they enjoy ? 

We do not propose to go into an elaborate 
discussion on this question, but merely suggest to 
our correspondent that we never expect to see 
what is really egual rights anywhere, until the 
millennium. There is no place this side of heav- 
en where there are or can be equal rights, and 
even there, according to some’ theotogisis, there 
are governors and governed. 

Our Declaration of Independence in asserting 
that all men are born egual, and endowed with 
certain inalienable rights, can scarcely be con- 
strued to mean that in any government or society 
there sbould not be rights surrendered in ex- 
change for benefits received. A Frenchman, Ger- 
man, or Irishman may be equal in the meaning 
of the Declaration to a native-born American, 
but they never can become equal to bim politi- 
cally, as under our Constitution they are not eli- 
gible to the office of President. We might reply 
to our correspondent by asking him whether it 
would be equal rights to have laws in any State 
prohibiting its inhabitants, of whatever age, sex, 
or color, from the enjoyments of any of the po- 
litical or social privileges conferred upon them 
in any other State? Yet there are scarcely two 
States in the Union that have not different laws. 

Give us equal and just laws protecting all in 
the inalienable rights particularized in the Dec- 
laration, namely, Life, Liserty, and THE PUR- 
SUIT OF HAPPINESS, and we will be willing to 
let rights as to minor things take chance amung 
the vexed questions of all times. 

Judging from the tone of his letter, our corre- 
spondent would object most strenuously to allow- 
ing the wholo people of any Southern State to 
unite in forming their new constitutions, and ev- 
idently means State when he says people ; for in 
conclusion he says, “If the U. 8., by reason of 
her strength, controls her [? the State] in tbis re- 
spect,” etc. Much discussion would be saved if 
all would remember that the people make the 
States, and withont them it has no status. The 
people, not the States, framed the Constitution, 
and the people of the Union will see to it that 
the States do not destroy the Union and the 
country, or the liberties of the people. The Uni- 
ted States guaranties of republican forms of gov- 
ernment to each State must be made good. 
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GOING SOUTH. 


WE are constantly receiving letters from per- 
sons desirous of emigrating Southward, asking for 
information in regard to the climate, soil, pro- 
ductions, and present condition of the States 
lately in rebellion. The following will serve as 
specimens of the questions propounded in these 
letters : 

1. What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of the Sontbern Atlantic seaboard as a field for 
amig op ? ; 

2. What are the physical characteristics and 
the climate of the Middle Country” of South 
Carolina? 

i y What localities in the South are most health- 
u 

4. Can land be procured in tbe South at low 
rates by actual eettlers, or will it all get into the 
hands of speculators ? 

5. Is there at prerii: as represented in the 
papera, an actual want of subsistence at the 

6. Would you advise any one to go to Texas 
at present? etc. 

To answer all these questions, to say nothing 
of otber similar ones, in detail and in a thoroughly 
satisfuctory manner, would require a volume in- 
stead of the column or two of the JOURNAL now 
at our command ; but we will do the best we can 
under the circumstances. 

1. Among the advantages of the Southern coast 
region as a place for Nortberners and Europeans 
to seek permanent homes in, at the present time, 
are 

(1.) The superior facilities for getting there 
with stock, implements, etc., and of procuring 
any needed supplies from tbe North. 

(2.) The security insured by the vicinity of 
garrisons of national troops, which are more 
numerous here than in the interior. 

(8.) The comparative nearness of a market for 
whatever crop muy be produced. 


The principal disadvantages are— 

(1.) The heat of the climate, which is greater 
than farther up the country. To the “sea islands“ 
and the bluffs along the immediate coast this 
objection does not apply in full force, as the sea 
breeze modifies the climate greatly, making it 
generally quite comfortable both in summer and 
winter. 

(2.) The unhealthiness of large portions of the 
“low country,” which extends from the coast for 
from fifty to a hundred miles into tbe interior. 
This has been greatly exaggerated, as has been 
demonstrated by our soldiers during tbe war, but 
is not without some foundation. The sea islands 
and many places on the mainland open to the sea 
breeze are, however, not included in this category. 

(8.) The crops for which this region are best 
fitted (rice and cotton) are such as Northerners 
and Europeans have no experience in cultivating, 
and they would, at the outset, labor under a 
degree of disadvantage on this account. 

(4.) The lands in this region are not now for 
sale, as a general rule, except in large tracts, 
which could be purchased and cultivated only 
with large capital. This difficulty may be obvi- 
ated. however, by forming companies to buy up 
these largo tracts or plantations and divide them 
into large or small farms, as may be required. 

2. The middle country of South Carolina is 
described as “a belt of low sand-bills,’’ which, 


however, conveys to the general reader no correct 


idea of the region. I; is mainly a nearly level 
country, the so-called “sand-hills” being elevated 
but a few feet above the surface of tho ponds and 
swamps which here and there intersect the up- 
lands. As we approach the “ upper country” the 
surface becomes more rolling. The forest growth 
consists of a mixture of the long-leafed pine and 
the hard woods—oak, hickory, black walnut, 
black gum, etc. The soil of the “hills” or up- 
lands is sandy and only moderately productive, 
but very easy of cultivation. The staple produc- 
tions are cotton and Iudian corn. Peaches and 
wild plums grow everywhere without cultivation. 
Apples, pears, figs, grapes and other smal! fruits 
may be had in abundance with proper attention 
and care. The climate is of course pretty hot in 
summer, but the nights are invariably cool. 
There is no healthier country in the world. 
Before the war, land could be bought for from 
$5 to $10 per acre. It is still lower now. The 
bottom lands, there called ‘‘swamps,” are very 
rich and heavily timbered. Better lands can 
hardly be found anywhere, but the expense of 
bringing them into cultivation is considerable, 
and under the old system of labor it has not been 
found practicable to make them largely available. 
There is room bere for mauy thousands of ad- 
ditional population. 

8. The most erroneous notions prevail in regard 
to the healthfulness of the South generally. The 
Southern States are not Jess, but more healthful 
than the Northern States. There are compara- 
tively limited regions like the “low country” of 
Southern Atlantic States, already referred to, 
which is reputed to be very insalubrious in eum- 
mer, and we think not without some real grounds; 
but it is, we are convinced, much less so than is 
generally supposed. With these exceptions the 
whole Southern country may be set down as quite 
as healthy as any other in the world.* 

Northern people become most readily acclima- 
tized in the northern and more elevated regions 
of the Southern States, including Western North 
Carolina, Northern South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama and Eastern Tennessee. This is a mag- 
nificent region, the resources of which have hardly 
begun to be developed. It will suit people of 
Northern birth and education better than eitber 
the seaboard or the middle country. The main 
objection to it, at present, is that it is not so easily 
accessible as some other parts. 

4, Land can be bought at very low rates at 
present in all the Southern States. Speculators, 
however, will operate there as they do everywhere 
elee. The true way to keep out of their clutcbes 
is for those intending to emigrate to form nssocia- 
tions or companies for the purpose of buying and 
dividing among themselves such tracts of land as 
they may need, as already suggested. 

5. Most of the accounts we get in the papers 
in reference to the present condition of the South 
are in the highest degree unreliable, being written 
to subserve party purpores and giving at best 
but a one-sided view. There is undoubtedly a 
great ecarcity of the necessaries of life in some 


* The writer of this has resided in South Carolina, 
Georgia, snd Tennessec, and traveled extensively else- 
where in the Souib, and speaks from experience and 
obeervation. 


particular regions, especially those which were 
the actual theater of large military operations 
during tho war. while in other parts of the country 
not thus devastated. there is enough and to epare. 

6. We would not advise any one to go to Texas 
at present unless personally wil acquainted 
there, or going in company with those who know 
the region in which they purpose to settle. Settlers 
should go to that magnificent State in large com- 
panies, as much to enable them to overcome the 
natural obstacles which that half-wild condition 
of the country presents, as to protect themselves 
against any lawlees viclence that might, in the 
present transitional state of society there, be 
apprehended. 

We regret the brief and imperfect manner in 
which we bave been compelled, for want of epace, 
to reply to our correspondents’ questions, but 
shall probably recur to the subject in future 
numbers. 

— ———ů— 


VISITORS ARE COMING. 
AMERICANS, MAKE READY! 


Open your hearts and your houses and give 
them a cordial reception, such a one as you 
would like to reccive were you set down three 
thousand miles from home, among total stran- 
gers. Our friend. Mr. Tuomas Cook, of European 
tourist fame (not Captain Cook, the navigator), 
informs us, by Ictter, that he is about to organize 
a grand sea and land excursion through the Uni- 
ted States. He will probably charter a steam- 
ship, and bring to our shores a thousand—more 
or less—of the better class of Europeans, English, 
Trish, Scotch, Welsh, with others from the Con- 
tinent, who may wish to visit the chief towns 
and cities, together with the mountains and 
lakes, in the United States. These excursionists, 
who have time and means at thcir disposal, will 
make the tour simply to gratify a desire to sce 
the country and their long-absent American cou- 
sins, not with a view of remaining among us, 
though perchance they may ultimately find it for 
their intcrests to return to us. 

When in England, it was our pleasure to join 
one of these excursions into Scotland, which 
proved to us exceedingly interesting, and we may 
therefore speak from personal experience when 
we commend Mr. Cook's plan to our friends in 
Europe and America. Such moderate terms will 
be agreed upon as will enable the tourist to sce 
the most at the least possible expense. 

Mr. Cook will soon come to New York and 


make all the necessary arrangements in advance, 
securing conveyance by river, rail, and lake to 
such places as may be included in the programme. 
It should embrace New England., the Canadas, 
the great lakes of the North. and the great riv- 
ers and mountains of the West, thence to the 
Gulf of Mexico, returning through the South to 
New York. Dut more of this hereafter. We 
make this announcement with the greatest plea- 
sure. and predict for Mr. Cook and his tourists 
the happicst results. Nor will this first great 
Anglo-American excursion be the last. It will 
initiate a system which must become popular, s0 
much so, indeed, that additional steamships and 
railways conveyances will be necessary. Ameri- 
cans, abovo all others, are fond of traveling. and 
thousands of our people will avail theinsclves of 
any opportunity to visit the Old World when it 
can be done at a moderate cost of time and mo- 
ncy. Mr. Ccox is the gentleman to engineer and 
manage this great work. Let the press lend a 
hand; let our landlords and hotcl-keepers make 
reudy; and let the people everywhere receive and 
entertain these intelligent and enterprising Eu- 
ropean excumionists. 
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MADAME HAHNEMANN. 
LETTER FROM MRS. H. H. GREENOUGH. 


[Lapy physicians, and those about to enter upon 
the study of medicine, will be interested in the 
following correspondence. At another time we 
hope to publish a likencss, with sketch of char- 
acter and biography of this distinguished lady 
physician, Madame Hahnemann.— Ep. A. P. J.] 

New Tonx, 1865. 

My pear Mas. WELL8—I return to you the letter of 
Madame Hubhnemann, thanking you for the privilege of 
reuding it, and having the honor of an acquaintance with 
her it elves mo pleasure to say to you that her commenda- 
tion of the work ia which you aro engaged is enforced by 
example and by the devotion of her life to the profession 
of her distinguished husband. Her life indeed lliustrates 
the earncat and labor-lovlug spirit which her letter indi- 
cates, and which it recommends to our sex.* 

She receives patients at least six hours of the day (both 
male and female), and prescribes for thom apparently with 
great success, as ber rooms sre always fu'l of persons of 
the highest rank and intelliger ce, each waiting tho do- 
parture ef the previous app'icant and the announce» 
ment of the namo registered in the order of tho cards 
received at entrance. The receiving-room Is full of works 
of art, mostly of great value, many of tbem being gifts of 
wealthy and distinguished individuals. Two days in the 
week Madamo Hahnemann goes to Versailles, where she 
receives all day those to whom it is difficult to see her at 
Paris. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 


Madame Hahnemann has a beautiful presen-e, and 
though no longer young, possesses a charm Ir the bencvo- 
lence and dignity which characterize her manner beyond 
that even of youth and beauty. She is most captivating 
to all. Iler soft white hair falls in natural curls about her 
face, harmonizing sweeily with its gentle character, and 
imparting a tender light to the fuir comp'exion and the 
pale rose which still gives freshuess to her well-formed 
and delicate features, The serenity of her manner, the 
refinement and elegance of her whole appearance, pre- 
dispose to confidence, and indicate that elevation of sonl 
which is allied to noble purpose and to tho intelligent 
occupaticn of her life, and illustrates the fact that in the 
practice of the med cal profession a woman need lose 
nothing of her natural delicacy. 

Madame Hahnemann is entitled, by her position and 
wealth, to luxury and ease, but she prefers to deserve the 
gratitude of society to receiving its bomago and its 
p'casures, and to become its friend rather than its victim 
or its toy. 

I am glad that in this country eo many are availing 
themselves of this new path to usefulness and independ- 
ence which is opened to them by the ‘Homeopa'hic 
Medical College for Women in New York. Each day 
shows more clearly tbe neces-ity for female coadjutors in 
the healing art, and the fact that in oar female academies 
it is row thought of tho highest importance to number 
among the professors n lady of known intelligence and of 
acknowledged supcriority as a resident physician and 
teacher of physlology, commends itself to the thinking 
portion of our ecx as a sign of the times worthy of tbeir 
consideration. Tho inauguration of medical ſostruetlon 
to women is onc of the mighty movements of the sge, and 
a link in the chain of events which is ushering fo the latter- 
day glory, and I can not but hope that among the many 
well-trained and well-developed of female minds now 
huogeriog and thirsting for an occupation worthy of them, 
there will be many who will improve the opportunity to 
prepare themselves for usefulness and fame, offcred by 
the college for which Madame Hahnemann predicts such 
important results. 

I hear of one young lady, the daughter of a clergyman, 
who is almost constantly occupied visi'ing the sick and 
needy. Such is the csteem in which she is held, and so 
bighly is her labor of love and intelligence valacd, that 
her father’s parishioners presented her, as an aid to ber 
work, wi-h a splend:d black horse saddled and bridled, a 
valuable gold watch, massive gold chain, and a set of solid 


— — 


\ è We may publish this letter at another time.—Eb. 


— 


gold buttons of exquisite workmanship. The time ordine 
grily given to fashionable visiting and the equipage 
necessary to it might be made very crjoyable by appro- 
pr-ating the same talents which make one well received 
in tho social circle, to the relief of suffering and to the 
growth of science. The highest autbori'y in medicine for 
tho treatment of her own scx is a woman, and as such is 
rezarded by the medical world, her writings being the 
preferred text-books of the schools, Dr. Marcy has assured 
me thut were a thousand women at this moment prepared 
to become practitioners, their practice would equal that of 
any p ys elan in this city, which statement is in a measure 
proved by the immediate demand for partners us female 
physicians in the different medical institutions and ia 
private practice immediately on tucir graduation. 
Thanking you again for sending to me a letter which 
has called up many an agrecable association of the dis- 
tinguished woman who penncd it, I am truly anxious that 
others may copy her earnest and lubor-'oving spirit, and 
that such women as America has produced, and whose 
power has been so recently manifestcd in the inspiration 
of the eanitary commission, should find new clements of 
strength in tho acquisition of medical skill and in tho ape 
plication of intelligent cnergy to the amelioration of the 
evils arising from tho ignorance so deplorably prevalent 
among their own sex, of interests most vital to their well- 
being and of that of the generations to whom they ero in 
a measure responsible for their conditions of birth and of 
healthy constitution. Yours with sincero regard, H. H. a. 


— —U—[— 
CHANGED. 


BY REV. HENRY d. PEREY, A.M. 


BLS me! an old man muttered, 
As ho lımped along the street, 
I hardly know a person 
Of the multitude I meet; 
The men seem not the same, 
And women look so strange 
It must be — yes, alas! 
They all grow old and change. 


The dwellings by the wayside, 
And the signs upon tbe stores, 
The commons, and the corners, 
Trees and fences, windows, doors, 
Chimneys, crooks, and crannics, 
Where“ r my cyo may range, 
Tell-tule Time has labeled 
Over with Change, Chunge, Cranes! 


And the old man, pausing tben, 

On tho pavement (where he used, 
Days agone, to halt an‘! chat, 

Hale, with those departed), mused. 
Not long ere two acquaint 

Passscd by. Smote on his ear: 

© Ia nc? that Gaffer „ yon? 
So old, and changed, and queer P 
Natcuez, Miss., 1865. 
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Gait Hamu.ton.—Carroll’s Literary 
Register has some sharp criticism on that sharp essa} ist, 
Miss Dodge, whose non de plume is Gail IIamiiton. 
Among other things it says: Gail Hamilton isa very ch v- 
er, and sometimes a really instructive Journalist, But as 
books, her volumes are open to a good deal of criticism. Wo 
conſi as ourselves tired of her sharp, high-pressure style. 
woich becomes so monotonous through its endless verbal 
gymnastics. It lacks repose, depth, simpl'elty many of 


the qualities of a true IHerory style. It does net represent 
the uctual apiritual condition of toe Witter. but ratner her 
mind in an cf. rvese: nt state, which, like all forced moods, 
is artificial and painful.” 


Tne FOUNDER AND THE DEFENDER OF 
tue Uxion.—Mr. N. S. Bennott, of 486 Broadway, is pub- 
lishing a very cffcctivo photographic picture, say ten by 
fourteen inches, under this title, with excellent portra ts 
of Presidents Washington and Lincoln. These portraits 


are supported by figures of . Justi co. Liberty, and Industry. 
The canopy is composed of the National liag, kept in 
osti n by the American Eagle witb ou'streiched wings. 
t will become u popular ornament with patriotic Ameri- 
caps. Price, $2 each. 


LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 


BY EEV. EDEN R. LATTA. 


Ex, I would that life might be 
Exer as fair and sweet to thee 
As it appearoth now ; 
That pleasuro might its tissue weave, 
And never care its impress leave 
Upon thy beautcous brow, 


Oh, may no thorns be in thy path, 
But sweetest flowers fair Flora hath, 
Spring ever neath thy fet; 
And as they bloom, or fade in death, 
With deeply odorifcrous breath, 
Make every moment sweet. 
And may it bo thy blissful lot, l 
With some fond beart, in some sweet spot, 
To livo a life of love; 
Then bidding carth and fricnds farewell, 
Arise, on angel - wings, to dwell 
In that bright home above. 


- —— — 
POPULAR LECTURERS. 


We give a partial list, embracing the names and ad- 
dresses of well-known Jectorers, whose services may be 
secured on tbe usual terms. Beaides these, there are many 
clergymen, eollege profcssors, editors, authors, and poets, 
who give lectures, readings, and orations on :peci.l 
occasions, 


Prof. Agass lil... . Boston (now absent). 
Bev. William A. Bartlett. e DBroot lyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher . took) n, N. T. 
Rev. Dr. Bellows........ „ e „Nen York. 
Charles Burley ...... coccccccccsccescos-Flainficld, Conn. 
William Burleeyuõhhkk q d New York. 
Rev. Mr. Drooks.....cccvecccccccseccececs - Philadelphia. 
George W. Bungay. ..........ceccevcccecceces New York. 
Rev. Dr. E. II. Chapin ........ E T New York. 
Rev. Dr. Cheever ............ o New Tork. 
Rev. Dr. Collyer......... ee benen 
Rev. J. L. Coruingg .. . Poughkeepsie, N. T. 
George W. Curiis . . ꝗ New Tork. 
Miss Anna Dickinsoeoen . Philadelphia. 
Ilon. Daniel 8. Dickinson.. n New York. 
Ealph Waldo Emerson Boston. 
Rev. Dr. Frothinghnùaa mmm New York. 
John B. Gough........06 e isai Old Boylston, Mass. 
Horace Oreele in.. New York. 
Prof. A. Guyoů⸗y rr Princeton, N. J. 
Rev. Mr. Gulliver Norwich, C. mn. 
Bev. Mr. Gallaz her N Brook lyn, N. T. 
Rev. R. M. Iatſiold . 8 8 Chicago. 
Col. Wizgingom. ... 22... cc. . Worcester, Mata, 
J G. Holland... Lenee cece cece eee Springfield, Mass. 
E. Kirk (Cilm r.)) C Boston. 
Dr. Dio Lewis 8 e Boston. 
Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman...........0- .. -Now Orleans, La. 
Lev. Samuel Osgooo bd 8 New Tork. 
Wendell Philip .. Boston. 
Fred. Perkins eeen e New Tork. 
Josiah Quincy ...... ..... E EE das Boston. 
Nelson 8izer....... . . New Tork. 
Charles Sumner e EE, .. Doston. 
Ney. Dr. StorraegLsLs. ‚ q... . . e Brooklyn 

Bayard Tayloͥoõů;r&r;t:: t 4 New Tork. 
George Thompsa nn... Boston. 
Rev. Dr. Thompsounn . q : Ne York. 
Theodore Tilton............. FFC New York. 
Rev. Dr. Ing . .. Wow Tork. 
Rev. Dr. Francis Vinton .......... .... .. NOW York. 
H. P. Whipple......... Sree er E ree Boston, 
Samuel B. Wells....... o . New Tork. 
G. B. Winusbl d. CCC Boston. 

— . —— — 


A New BAT. — Dr. Pustkuchen has 
opened an cstablisbment at No. 279 West 22d Street, for 
giving baths prepared from pine-needles or the leaves of 


the pine tree, which he claims are very effcacions In re- 
moving rbcumutic and guty symptoms anu cflecting a 
radical euro in these and other disorders. IIo quotes 
German and French physicians in favor of this somewhat 
novel treatment. 
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PORTRAIT OF HENRY WIEZ. 


HENRY WIR Z, 
THE ANDERSONVILLE FIEND. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tux portrait of this miserable maniac is a study 
for the phrenologist and physiognomist, and 
though the reader may not be well versed in 
these branches of knowledge, he can not fail to 
see that directly above and back of the ears the 
side-head buiges out largely. He will also ob- 
serve great prominence of the lower part of the 
forehead, and that it retreats rapidly and becomes 
narrow as it rises. He will also observe that the 
crown of the head, though it rises very high, is 
very contracted. This peculiar development has, 
to us, great significance. The swelling out up- 
ward and backward from the ear indicates large 
Destructiveness and Combativeness, which pro- 
duces a high temper and a tendency to be severe. 

The elevation of the head from the opening of 
the ear directly backward indicates large Firm- 
ness, the ability to bold the mind strongly up to 
its purposes, while the large Combativeness and 
Destructiveness give the nerve to execute the 
purposes of the will. 


* We do not approve the too common newspaper prac- 
tice of prejudging a criminal case when under trial, and 
gonerally refrain from expressing any opinion till after 
the verdict of the jury. But we make an exception of tho? 
present case, and give a skeich of tho godless fiend 
through whose agency so many patriots were starved to 
desth. The testimony against the culprit is so over- 
whelming. that, be the decision of the court what it may, 
there can be no question of his enormous wickedness and 
guilt If he escapes the penalty sn justly bis duo at the 
hands of the authorities, the very ground on which be 
treads will cry for his blond. He can not long escape. 
though he should be pardoned by the highest authorities 
on earth, His life is as uncertain and as wortbicss as that 
of a mad dog. 
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Self-Esteem is large, giving the love of domina- 
tion, and Cautiousness appears to be small, show- 
ing but little restraint and prudence, and a freedom 
of action for the leading propensities and passions. 
The whole top-head seems to be shrunk and nar- 
row, showing a want of moral force, with little 
Benevolence, little Spirituality, not much Hope, 
and feeble Conscientiousness. It is the top-head 
of a skeptic, something like that of a Judas. 

The upper part of the forehead being deficient, 
indicates defective reasoning powers ; and though 
bis perceptives are large, giving quickness and 
readiness of observation, he lacks breadth of 
thought and power to comprehend clearly the 
remote consequences of principles and actions. 
We should regard him as a quick observer, but 
short-sighted, narrow in his ideas, and intense in 
his prejudices, strong in his passions, and severe 
in his disposition, and without that intellectual 
sagacity, moral restraint, and general prudence 
which ougbt to characterize a man placed in 
authority, unless designed to be a cruel tyrant in 
the exercise of his functions. 

He is a man of unbending determination, im- 
perious will, practical readiness of intellect, a 
stern, fierce, and low order of being. Such a 
man should not be placed in authority where tbe 
principles of justice and humanity are to be con- 
sidered, especially if anything shall be left to 
the discretion and humanity of the incumbent. 
Even under the most favorable moral and religious 
conditions this man would frequently burst forth 
into a violent rage, and evince the imperiousness 
of his cruel will and the unregulated condition 
of his mental nature, and would frequently re- 
quire the forbearance and forgiveness of associ- 
ates and friends. Such an organization, not 
favored with the best of moral and religious sur- 
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roundings, is apt to become a scourge and a 
terror to subordinates, and a fit tool for doing the 
wicked work of his superiors. If the great im- 
postors of the Southern Confederacy bad planned 
and purposed all the cruelties and inhumanity 
perpetuated on their prisoners of war at Ander- 
sonville and other places, they could have found 
no fitter tool for their uae than the one whose 
portrait is herewith presented. Without integrity, 
without compunction, withont sympathy, witbout 
mercy, without the love or fear of God, he is a 
cruel, selfish, vindictive, malicious, impenitent, 
unrelenting monster. He is by nature and 
organization a fair representative of the incarnate 
robbers, incendiaries, murderers, and assassins 
whom he served so willingly, so wickedly, and 
so well. Like his masters, he is a miserable 
quack, humbug, and cheat. Altogether, it is one 
of the most miserable culprits in human form that 
ever lived outside of prison walle or escaped the 
gallows. He is unfit to live or die, and should 
not be permitted to pollute posterity with his 
miserable name. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Henry Wirz is a Swiss by birth, and formerly 
lived ín Louisville, Ky., but more recently in 
Louisiana, where he practiced as a homeopathic 
physician. His character in Louisville was not 
good, and he left the place on account of being 
detected in appropriating to his own use the funds 
of his employer. Of his life in Louisiana nothing 
is known. He entered the rebel army at the 
commencement of the war, received a captain's 
commission, was severely wounded at the battle 
of the Seven Pines, near Richmond, and was 
afterward assigned to the command of the prison 
pen at Andersonville, Ga. If he be guilty of the 
crimes charged against him before the military 
commission by which he is being tried, “no 
blacker name will go down to history as having 
been shown immortally infamous during our 
recent war for the suppression of the rebellion. 
That of Booth, forever accursed by one damning 
act, can not outshow the blackness of the sya- 
tematic course of inhumanity practiced at Ander- 
sonville.” 

A correspondent of one of our city papers thus 
describes the prisoner, and our engraving mainly 
bears bim out in his delineation : 

At the trial, the prominent face and feature in 
the court-room is the Swiss-American, Henry 
Wirz, whom God probably made, and yet whom 
no map thioks of as brother. Is there family 
relationship among fiends? All should be thank- 
ful that this one can claim neither American birth 
nor education. Let us mourn that our sister 
republic of Switzerland must own his parentage. 
Wirz came into court on the first day with a quick 
step and a slightly embarrassed manner. He is 
about five feet eight in height, and of about 135 
pounds weight. He wears a black coat, dark 
vest. dark-brown pants, with reddish tinge, and 
white shirt. His appearance is elovenly, and he 
is round-sbouldered and stooping. His head is 
high over the ears, wanting in the rear. and de- 
ficient in the upper forehead. His hair is dark 
brown, and he begins to be bald in front. He 
has full whiskers and mustache, cut to about half 
an inch in length. He is thin of face, dark of 
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skin, bloodless of lips, dark and very keen of eye. 
His nose is thin and sharp, his moutb straight and 
inelegant. There isn't much of the original villain 
in his appearance, though he looks like a man 
utterly without conscience, and ready to do, for 
a consideration, almost any infernal deéd set for 
him by a superior. He sat with his legs erossed 
most of the time during the reading of the charges 
and specifications, with his right hand against his 
cheek in a precise sort of way— speaking a word 
now and tben with his counsel, and looking up 
occasionally to the soldiers who stood, with bayo- 
nets fixed, on either side. He looks like a man 
of forty years, but has one of those faces always 
deceptive about age. 


THE PRISON PEN. 

One of the first witnesses examined was a 
Captain Gibbs, of the rebel army. He testified 
that he visited the prison in August last and found 
it very much crowded. He did not go in, but could 
see the interior of the stockade from the battery. 
He never saw 80 many men together in the 
same space in his life. It was more like an ant- 
hill than anything else. The surgeons of the 
prison hospital received their orders from Captain 
Wirz, and he had seen those issued to them. A 
“ dead line” was established; he did not know 
whether Wirz had anything to do with its con- 
struction ; the object of the ‘dead line” was to 
keep prisoners from approaching the stockade ; 
the stockade was built of hewed timber projecting 
from the ground ten or eleven feet, and inclosed 
sixteen or seventeen acres of land. A stream ran 
near the center of it; the stockade was surrounded 
by several batteries. There was an outer stock- 
ade and ways leading from battery to battery. 
The witness walked into the prison very often; 
the prisoners at the time were comparatively few, 
6,000 or 7,000; they were bad off for clothing 
and shelter. The accused told him that twelve or 


_thirteen thousand prisoners had died there some 


time in the spring. Wirz was in command of the 
prison about one year. Thirty-three thousand 
prisoners were subsequently confined there. Dogs 
were kept at the prison, intended for the tracking 
of escaped prisoners; they were subsisted on food 
furnished by the commissary ; they were mustered 
in the same as horses. : 
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Fitar Wotices. 


[4U works noticed tn Tre PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.} 


Tae Empnatic DIAGLOTT, Containing the 
Original Greek Text of what is commonly called the 
Now Testament (according to the Recension of Dr. J. J. 
Griesbach), with an Interlineary Word-for-word English 
Translation ; a New Emphatic Version, based on the 
Wi Translation, on the Readings of Eminent 
Critics, aod on the various Readings of the Vatican 
Manuscript (No. 1,209 in the Vatican Library); toge'her 
with Ilustrative and Explanatory Foot-notes, and a 
copious Selection of References; to the whole of which 
is added a Vatuable Alphabetical Index. By Benjamin 
Wilsovw. New York: Fowler and Wells. Price, M. 

As “all Seripturo is profitable for teaching, for convic- 
tion, for correction, and for that instruction which is in 
righteousness,” it is of tbe utmost importance that the 
“written word” be correctly read and understood; and all 
accessiblo helps to such an understanding should be 


diligently sought after and their assistance at once invoked. 


One of these helps is now before us in a pew version of the 
New Testament itself. What this work claims to be is 


> 
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pretty fully set forth on the title-page, which we have given 
above fn full. It includes: 

1, A corrected text of the original Greek, afer the most 
approved authorities; 2. A literal interlinear translation 
into English; 8. A new and elaborate version into English ; 
4 Biblical references; 5. Explanatory notes; 6. A brief 
dictionary of the most important words and phrases in the 
New Testament. Bo many important advantages certainly 
can not be found combined in any other volume. Readers 
who are familiar with the original tongue obtain in this 
work one of the best Greek Testaments, with important 
ancient readings well worthy of their attention, while 
those who have little knowledge of the Greek, may by 
careful attention to the interlinear translation soon become 
familiar with it. It, in fact, puts Into the hands of the 
English readgr the means of knowing and appropriating, 
with but little labor on his part, what it has cost others 
years of study and severe toil to acquire. The author claims 
that scrupulous fidelity has been maintained throughout in 
giving the true rendering of the original in the English 


translation; no regard whatever being paid to the dac- 


trines or prejudices of sects or theologians. We commend 
it to the attention cf the Christian world. A specimen 
page, elsewhere presented, will aid in giving tho reader 
an idea of the style of the work, 


Lire or Horace MANN. By His Wife. 


Boston: Walker, Fuller & Co. 1865, New York: 
Fowler and Wells. Price, $3. 


Here is life-history in which the young men of America 
will find a lesson that each of them may turn to great 
profit. The poet has truly said: 4 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sulilime, 

And, departing, leave Behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time. 


And the lives of good men teach us how to mako these 
foot-prints so many way-marks and guides to the paths of 
duty and usefulness, and t» the heaven beyond. Such 
was the life of Horace Mann, the story of which is here so 
well told by the surviving companion of his earthly pil- 
grimage. As we purpose at another time to review it at 
length and give extracts from its richly freighted pages, 
we will bere attempt no analysis of Mrs. Mann's work. 
Suffice it to say that it is worthy of its theme, and is a book 
of which no young man can well afford to miss the reading. 
It is issued in a style which does credit to its publishers. 


THe Or Recions OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bv William Wright. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1865. Price, $1 50. 


Mr. Wright has dono the public a service for which he 
is deserving of many thanks in giving them a full and 
reliable account of where petroleum is found, how it is 
obtained, and at what cost; with many useful hints “to 
whom it may concern.” He describes the country; tells 
how the wells are sunk and worked; gives statistics of 
production; relates how strangers are taken in;” and 
finally answers the question, now so often asked, Ought 
I to invest in Petroleum, and how?” Those intending to 
try to “ strike ile” should first read this book. 


UNITED STATES ARMY AND Navy JOUR- 


NAL, devoted to the Interests of the Army and Navy, 
and to the dissemination of correct Military Information. 
Weekly, $6 a al Address Army and Navy Journal, 
89 Park Row, Now York, U. 8. A. 


This excellent “ gazette of the Regular and Voluntary 
forces” has just entered upon its third volume, with the 
best evidences of vigor, usefulness, and success. It is a 
large 16 page quarto, with excellent type and paper, very 
handsomely printed, and edited with good scholarship 
and real ability. Wo regard the Army and Navy Jour- 
nal as eminently worthy the largest patronage and the 
widest circulation. 
reuding- room, every library, and within the reach of all 
our military and naval officers, public functionaries, Ca- 
deta, and others interested in the defense and perpetuity 
of American insti‘utions, Sample numbers for cxamina- 
tion will be sent for 15 cents. 
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THe ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL.— The II- 
lusirated Annual of Phrenology and Pbysiognomy for 
1866 presents the following attractive table of contents: 
Calendar for 1866; Andrew Johnson, with Portrait; 
Abraham Lincoln, with Portrait; J alins Car, with Pore 
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trait; Character in the Walk, with twelve llustrations; 
Tbe Mother of Wesley, with Portrait; Character in the 
Eyes; Stammering and Stuttering (Causes and Cure); 
Lieut.-General Grant, with Portrait; The Red Man and 
the Black Man, with Portraits and other Illustrations ; 
Heads of the Leading Clergy, Illustrated with grouped 
Portraits; Heads of Notorious Boxers, Illustrated with 
grouped Portraits; Fate of the Twelve Apostles, with a 
Head of St. Paul; Two Qualitics of Men; IIome Cour- 
tesies; Cornelius Vanderbilt, with Portrait; Language of 
the Eyes, with ten engravings; Phrenology and Physi- 
ology; Brigham Young, with Portrait; Richard Cobden, 
with Portrait; John Bright, with Portrait; Major-General 
Sherman, with Portrait; Phrenology at Home. The 
friends of Phrenology aud Physiognomy can not do better 
service to the cause than by circulating it. It will be read 
with avidity evorywhere and by all Classes of persons. 


New PonLICATTONS.— Among the late 
Issues of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, 
we may mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and degrees valu- 
able or interesting : 

Tur Jounna, or Mason GTO Wasninxe rox, sent by 
the Hon. Robert Dinwiddie to the Commandant of the 
French Forces in Ohio. With Map. 8vo. pp. 46. (Wile 
Hamsburg. 1754.) New York. Paper, $1 50. 

A FARTHER Discovery or THE PRESENT STATE OF TAB 
Inprans ix New ExoLAxp, concerning the Progress of the 
Gospel among them, manifested by Letters from such as 
preached to them. By Henry Whitfield. 4to. pp. X., 46 
(London, 1651.) New York. Paper, $2 50. 

Tus Youna Arprenrios. By the Author of “Fern’s 
Hollow.” 16mo. pp. 800. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 25. 

Tux History or Mernopism WITOTN THE BOUNDS oF THE 
Erte ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE McTHODIET Ermcor al. 
Cununcn. By Rev. Samuel Gregg. Vol.1. 12mo. pp. 854. 
New York. Cloth, $1 76. 

PartatTe ITALIANO; or, Do You Speak Italian? A 
Pocket Companion, etc., etc. With Hints on Italian Pro- 
nunciation. Compiled by an Experlenced Teacher. 18mo. 
pp. 122. Boards, 50 cents. 

Hara vx. EsrANOL; or, Do You Speak Spanish? A 
Pocket Companion for Beginners who wish to acquire the 
Facility of expressing themeelves fiuently on Everyday 
Topics. With Hiots on Spanish Pronunciation. Com- 
piled by an Experienced Teacher. 18mo. pp. 96. 50 cts. 

Bearruwatte’s Retrospect or Famiry MEDICINE AND 
Surgcery. Part 51. July, 1665. Svo. pp. 11-296 New 
York: W. A. Townsend. Paper, $1 50; per year, $2 50. 

Lrssy Lire: Experiences of a Prisoner of War in 
Richmond, Va., 1868-64. By Lieut.-Colonel F. F. Cavada, 
U. 8. V. 12mo. pp. 221. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 50. 

A MANUAL OF THE PENSION LAWS OF THE UNITED BTATES 
or America, with the Forms and Instructions now in Use 
in and under the Authority of the Pension Office ; with a 
Digest of Decisions, ete. By Darius Forbes, late Chief 
Examiner in the Pension Office. 8vo. pp. X., 258. $2. 

An Examination oF Bir WILLIAM Hamitton's PurLosS- 
opny, and of the Principal Philosophical Ques ions die 
cussed in his Writings. By John Stuart Mill. 3 vols. 
12mo. pp. 880. Boston: William V. Spencer. Cloth, $4. 

Domestic Lire in Pa.gatixnz. By Mary Eliza Rogers. 
12 mo pp. 486. Cloth, $1 18. 

Social. INFLUENOE; or, Take Care of the Boys. By 
Zell. 10 mo. pp. 896. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 

A CHAPLATN’B CAMPAIGN WITH GENERAL Borier. By 
Rev. H. N. Hudson. 8v». pp. 66. Paper, 50 cents. 

Coat Ort. axp PErnolxun: their Origin, History, 
Geol gy, and Chemistry, with a View of their Importance 
in their Bearing upon National Industry. By Henri Erni, 
A.M., M.D. 12mo. pp. 196, Cloth, $2 50. 

Tun MEDICAL REGISTER or THe Ciry or New York ron 
THE YEAR COMMENCING June 1, 1965. Edited by Grido 
Furman, M.D. 12mo. pp. 280. New Tork. Cloth, C. 

CraseicaL AND ScrentiFio Stuptes, AND THE CREBAT 
SonooLs or ExGLaAND. A Lecture read beforo the Society 
of Arts of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
April 6, 1865. By W. P. Atkinson. With Additions and 
an Appendix. Svo. pp. 117. Paper, T5 cents. 

ILLUSTRATED LIFE, CAMPAIGNS, AND PUBLIO SERVICES 
or LrruUT.-GENERAL GrAaANT. 12mo. pp. 15-271. Paper, 
75 cents; Oloth, $1. 
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Questions oF ‘‘GENERAL INTEREST’ will be an- 
ewered in this department. We have no apace to gratify 
mere idle curtosity. Questions of personul interest wi 
be promptly anawered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, wo will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Tnovonrs“ solicited. 

AN ORDER FoR Books, JOURNALS, etc., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for thts depart. 
ment—To CoRresPonDENTs—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 


To Querists.—In our next number we will 
make a special effort to provide room for the questions 
and answers which have accumulated on our hands. Till 
then, those who do not find their questions here must let 
patience have lis perfect work.” 


More Dean Lerrers.— Among the pleasures of 
doing business there are occasionally sprinkled in some 
annoyances, and among the most vexatious of theso is the 
receipt of letters from friends and customers containing 
money, but lacking either the name of the place or the 
name of the writer. We have one before us from G. 
Youngblood, which ts dated May 18, 1865, bat there is no 
post-office address, and the post-office stamp on the envel- 
ope was 80 dim that it could not be read. 

We have another from Warren, Ili., containing money, 
but the writer forgot to put down his name. We have 
another from Illinois, containing several dollars, without 
tho name of the writer. The next on the list is headed 
Washington Co., Ill., but no post-office address. The 
writer rejoices in the name of Archibald McAlfce. Nine- 
tenths of this class of correspondents neglect to give tbe 
county. They uro apt to head their letters simply Mount 
Vernon,” ur Wasbiogton,” or “ J umestown,”’ or Frank- 
lin,” and not give the county or State. The next letter in 
the list is from Turr Farm, Venango Co., Pa.; this is also 
without tho nume of the writer. The next is from S. 8. 
Clark, dated Hancock, no county, no State. Wo might 
perhaps write a duzen letters to as many Hancocks, and 
spend in postage the value of the money iuclosed to us, 
and poss:bly fund the writer. We hope be will “turn up” 
by sending us one of thase juicy complaints which orai- 
narily grow out of this kind of correspondence. The next 
is from Croton, N. Y., containing a remittance for a book. 
The writer’s name is not given. If onr friends who wrote 
the above letters will give us their names and their ad- 
dresses in full, containing the wame of their county, their 
post-office, and State, it will give us great pleasure to fill 
their orders. 

We would say to all who write, Be sure and put the 
name of your post-office and your own name into the let- 
ter, at all ovents, Not half the time do postmasters stump 
the Ictters with sufficient plainness so that we know whero 
they are from; besides, letters sometimes are carried ten 
or twenty miles, by some fricnd who is going to market, 
and deposited in an office far removed from where the 
answer is expeeted. These perp] xities are generally 
heigbtened by scoring letters, perhaps we might say scold- 
ing letters, taking us sevorely to tusk for neglecting good 
cash customers, How can we reply when they fail te give 
us their names, or, what is equally fatal, the place where 
they expect to receive their answers? Money letters gen- 
erally bring a pretty early response. We happen to have 
one case in which a man writes us three letters at different 


times, each wondering why the other was not attended to; 
and in each case, though he gives us his name, he does 
not pivo us his post- flee address. But he seenis to be a 
patient man; bo neither uses hard woraus nor accuses of 
an ar propriation of tho money; but pleads for an cxpla- 
nation, which wo would most gladly give him—but where 
does ho live? Echo answers where? 


Eriquerrs, or How to Behave,” is the best 
' work ofthe kind. Price, prepaid, 75 cts. 
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Metra.—Please give us your address—we have 


a communication for you.— Ep. A. P. J. 


‘* How to TALK.“ — What authority have you 
for saying the expression (on page 78 of How to can 
A couple of men,” is incorrect? Webster gives the defin 
tion of couple, “Two of a kind and near in place, or 
considered together; as, a couple of men; a couple 
of oranges.” Ans. In tho first place, we do not eay in 


„ Ilow to Talk” that the expression referred to is tncor- 
rect, Itis placed under the head of “ Using the Wrong 
Word.” A word may not be used incorrectly, in the com- 
mon grammatical sense, and yet, not being the best word for 
the place, it can not be the right word. Secondly, we do 
not find in our Webster the new unabridged and illus- 
trated edition—avy such definition as our correspondent 
quotes. The dcfinitions given are: 1. Two things of the 
samo kind connected together or taken together: a pair; 
a brace. 2. A male and a female connected by betrothal 
or marriage; a betrothed or married pair. Such were 
our couple, man and wife.”—Lloyd. Couple is from the 
Latin copula, and implics a linking together. Copudate, 
the meaning of which is well known, comes from the 
same root. ` 

TEMPERAMENTS.— Would it be admissible for a 
man with predominant mental temperament and some- 
what ligbt complexion to marry a woman having the 


vital temperament predominant, and having light hair 
and complexion? Ans. We see no physiological objec- 


tion to such a marriage —— 
Gray IIAIR.— Can the hair, when it has become 


pe matarely gray, be restored to its original color? If so, 
y what means? Ane. We know no means 


Enfamas.—Is there any general rulc for solving 
enigmas? Ans. Yes, the rule of common sense. 


Derecrors.— Which is the right bank-note de- 
tector? and should a person get a now detector every 
year? Ans. Any one will do. They ure published 


monthly. 

Hair Syaxes.—Why is it that hairs when 
placed in water will change to snakes? Ans, First please 
prove that they do change to snakes. 


LaxavaGe.—Which was the first language? 
and how many original langasges are there? Ans. It is 
not known. 

Prayer-Boox. —Is there a book containing 
forms of worship—asking blessing—saying grace—return- 


ing thanks—praycrs for morning and cveniog, te.? 
What is the price? Ans. Yes, the Prayer-Book of the 


Episcopal C .urch. Varlous prices, from $1 upward, ac- 
cording to the style of print, binding, eto. 


THE ORLIOUE Onnrr, Ero. — The peculiar forma- 
tion or “cut”: f the Chinese cyc (eyebrow and lid) —-whnt 
is its signifleane ? Docs i denote a peculiar trait of 
character? and what? Ihave often noticed *“ whito peo- 
ple” having the same shap:-d eyebrow, Does this denote 
the same? Ans. Large Calculation depresses the outer 


portion of the eyebrow and of the orbit; and it has been 
suggested that a deficiency of this organ may be indicated 
by an elevation of those pars, giving an oblique direction 
to the opening of the cye; but we do not consider this 
sign established. 

MrsuzRIsu.— 1. What organization is necessary 
to become an operator in mesmerism or fascination, Ans. 
He should be strong, healtby, intelligent, roligious, and 
have the vital, motive, and mental temperaments equally 
blended. 2. What books are best on the subject? Aus. 
“Library of Mesmerism and Psychology.” 


Boox-Keepina.-—Which is the best course of 
book-keeping for home study? and what is the price? 
Ans. Bryant & Stration’s Common School Book-Keeping 


—$1 50 for an elementary work. Their High School 
Book-Keeping—$8 50, and Counting-House Book-Keep- 
ing—$4 50, are for more advanced students. . 


S. J. G.—The man you speak of as having a 
head 25 inches in circumference, and weighing 180 lbs., 
remains in the ranks for several reasons. Ho may not 
have aspiration or ambition; his brain may not be active, 
and he has probably not very large perceptive organ; 
hence, though be may be sound, he is not quick and smart, 
The wide-awake, sprightly men are the ones who get pro- 
motion and deserve it, 


LAwrERSs.— What trait in a lawyer insures suc- 
cess—“ gab,” wits, or an analytical mind, or something 
else, or all? Ans. All. 


iY 


FemaLs Decentnacy.—In the name of human- 
itv, what is the cause of physical strength and capability in 
the femalo sex growing less end less with every gr ncrae 
tion? You answer—want of excercise! I answer emphat- 
ically, not. Ans. We do not answer want of cxercise,” 


thou ah such an answer would apply to some cases. In 
others, too mach exercise, of certain kinds, docs the mis- 
chief. It remains to be shown that woman —taki g the 
world through—is degencrating. I fear we must admit, 
however, that in this country she la, or hus been, deteri»rat- 
ing. The cause, in two words, is unphysiological N. bits ; 
but these embrace particulars too numerous to be here ex- 
plained. You will find the subject treated at length in 
Jacques’ “ Hints Toward Physical Perfection.” 


Pnrrnran.—T came upon this sentence in a 
daily paner—* A falr and f ail damsel ef the Phrynean 
type.” What does Pkrynean mean? Ans. Phryne was 


an Athenian c.-urtesan, celebrated for her charms and the 
wealth she acquired through traffic in them; hence the 
term Phrynean is sometimes applied to persons who re- 
semble ber in the lack of virtue, if not in the possession of 
personal charms. 

Tun Dry Tonroaas.—Since the banishment of 
the conspirators I hear much enid, and many inquiries in 
regard to the “Dry Tortugas.” Will 56 85 nat, through 
the PnRENOLOS0GIMCAL Jourx AL. rive a de-cription of the 


islands for the benefit of myself and the readers of the 
PMRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL generally? Ans. The Dry 


Tortugas aro a group of ten isl-ts ono hundred and twenty 
miles west-south-west from Capo Sable, the extreme 
southern point of Florida. They are low coral istets, partly 
covercd with mangrove bushes. Fort Jefferson is oa one 
of them. 

MELANCHOLY Nrrvovssrss. — How can it be 
overcome? Ans. By restorirg the bodily functions to 
health, and living the life of a Christian, you will probably 
overcome the infirmity. 

Manryrixa a Sisren-1n-Law.—Is it proper, if a 


. man dics leaving a wifo and children, for a brother of the 


deceased to marry the widow, and become both step- 
father and uncle to his nieces or nephews? Ans. Yea, if 


the widow be willing! 
Ir it be rong for those whose health is not 
altogether sound, to marry, does it not follow that those 


married persons whose health fail should be divorced? 
Ans. No; tho cases are not parallel. 


Supenricovcs HAIn.— There is no safe means for 
the permanent removal of superfluous hair. 


Eygprows.—We think the growing together of 
the eyebrows generally indicates simply au excess of the 
hair-forming elements, as do superfluous baira elsewhere. 


Naporeon III.— Ves, we will soon give his por- 
trait and character, — 


Para.ysis—SeEnsatTion—Consciovsness.—1. Can 
the body be sensthle to pain if the brain be paralyzed ? 
If so, why? If not, why? Ans. Ifthe brain be para'yzed 


—that is, completely so- the eonscious connec ion with 
the body is suspended. and no senso of bodily pain or 
pleasure is possible. The bodies of reptiles, and po- sibly 
of some other animals, after the head is remove/, will re- 
coil if punctured or beaten. A chicken will jump and 
strugglo for several minutes after the head is cut off; 
but this is the spasmodic action of the nerves upon the 
muscles merely. The bird is not sensible to pain,” be- 
cause the brain or sensoriam ls disconnected from the seat 
of pain. 


2. Can the body be paralyzed and the brain still 
perform Its functions for ary length ef time, or at n'l? 
Ans. ‘the assassin of President Lincoln was shot in the 


vertebra of the neok, which paralyzed his volantary powe 
ers, but his heart and lungs continued to operate, because 
the nerves which actuate them arise in the base of the 
brain above whero the shot, which paralyzed the body, 
took effect. Ie could not turn his body—he cou'd not lift 
his hand- but be could suffer pain, the brain being stilt 
active; and he died a most terrible dcath—a death from 
mere pain. 

CaTarru.—For causes, treatment, etc., of this 
very troublesome affliction, see The Iydropathic Family 
Physician.” 

Weak [yres.—Attend to the general health, 
which is at fault in most cases of weak eyes. Rubbing the 
back of tho head and neck with cold water is sometimes 
beneficial, especially if the weakness be attended with 
inflammation. 
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FinancraL.—We prefer not to discuss here the 
questions ln floanctul and political ethics proposed by W. B. 


PrREDESTINATION.—This journal is not devoted 
to the dis 'ussion of controverted theological subjects. 
Predestination and decrees have been discussed with 
rivers of ink and torrents of logic, and the respective con- 
troversalists are perhaps as fur apart as ever, and may 
never be nearer this ado tue river. 


SapsaTn.—What day of the weck does God 
command us to kecp ho!y? Ana. Rend the commande 


men s as given through Moses—that refers to Saturday 
which wus und is still the Jowish Sabbath. Awoog 
Christian nations, Sunday, or the first day of the week, is 
kept us the Sabbath, in commemoration of Christ's resur- 
rection. We know of no command in tho New Testament 
rouking obligatory tho keeping of the first day of the week 
as the Subbath. But by gencral eousent among Chris- 
tiana, Sunday is set apart for rest, recreation, and dovo- 
tional exercises, 

Laros Front Tsers.—We can not tell your 
character from your teeth and Jaws alone. Toe way for 
you to do is to send your likeness. ‘*See Mirror of the 
Mind.” 

Borany.—Gray’s ‘‘ Lessons in Botany, $1 50, 
or Gray’s Manual and Lessons“ (two works in one 
volume), $2 28. 

CANIN TOE SHARE or THE HRA D, ErC.— The 
sbapo of a ma.. 's head, his mouth, jaws, nose, eyes, and, 


indeed, his whole physiognomy, is a tell -tale“ of bis 
charucier, Can a man alter all these? Ans. Yes, to 


some extent. If he uso his facul:tes in their best mode of 
action, he wi · Il constantly improve the face and the charac- 
ter. Many persons think if a man can not utterly trans- 
form himself, then he is utterly a machine, The soul has 
its sphere, beyond this it can not range. Ias an eagle no 
freedom because it can not consort with fish, and tho fish 
no freedom because they can not sosr wiih eagles, and 
man no freedom because he can not, like God, be omni- 
present and omniscient, or become a dumb beast? The 
most f your questions are omitted becauso crude and of 
no account. You wuld be neither the wiser nor the 
better if you could solve them. Can God sin? Could 
the universe be anythiug or nothing?” Suppose these 
could be answered, who would bo benefited? Let us try io 
fulfill known duties, and l. avo that which J es outside of 
our sph-re until we are transferred to unother, aud Jet 
eech sphere deal with its own questions, 


Dxrogurriks.— Why is it that persons are some- 
times d ori ved of the sense (f hearing from birih and no 
other animats arc? Ans. Nohivg eso but humans 80 


abuse their physical system as to render them so hable to 
bear imperfect off-pring. But la mankind the (prysic .) 
sins of their fath: rs (an! m thers) are visited upon the 
ch.luren of the third and fourth generation. 


Pronunciation. — Readers frequently ask us 
bow the name of th's or that organ should b: pronounced. 
We have giv: n the prouunciation of cach, the accented 
syllabies being in Ltudica, An- a-live-ness, or A-mateivee 
ness; Con- ju- ty: Pa- rent. a Love, or Pi. l. ro. gene 
itet. -nesa; F.ieno up; Con- I- ly: Vi-fA-Uve-n ss; 
Con- bit vo- ness, or Com- Git. lve- ness;  Deestitucteivee 
meis-; Al- ment. iv. nese: Ac- Ju l- t iveeness; Secret Vio 
ness; Causi us-nees; Ap-pro-ha-tive-neas, or Apenrie 
ba-tive ne s; 8 I . s- em „Fim. ness; Con Selen-. lhus- 
ness; Hope; Sprit- u-α,-ity; Ven- r- 4u-tion; D -nere 
lence; Con- Hie f- lvc-ners; I-de-α⁰ν⅛nü y; Suredémeity 3 
Im- i- Hu- iin; Mil- ſul ness; In-d-vid- u- i. iiy: Form; 
Size; Weight; (or; O, -der; Cu-cu- Lu- ton; Lo- l- 
ity; E-cent u- al- ity; Timo; Tune; Lan- - uage; Com-par- 
Leon; L/u-muo Na- ture; A-ree- u- ble- ness. 
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General Itens. 


DBosrxESss Epucation.—We give the 
advertisement of Ames's Business College, located at 
Syracuse, N. T., in our present number; jo addition to 
the branches usually taught ut commercial colleges, we 
notice Telegrupliing and Ph. nography, which are very 
important branches in a business community, also that 
th- same fac lites are furni.bed to ladies as gentlemon. 
Readers can obtain full information by address ng the 
Principal. 
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Gorna Socr By SEA.— The Commer- 
cial Steamboat Company, Pier 11, North Liver, New York, 
have resumed their “Outside Line” between New York 
and Baltimore, and havo placed the steamships “ Falen,” 
Ceptain Aldrich; “Kingfisher,” Captain Rector; “Sea 
Gull,” Captain Fish, on the route, muking a tri-weekly 
line, leaving New York and Baltimore on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday of each week, at 12 1. Time through, 
88 hours. 

MiLTrART PoxrRarrs.— Our enterpris- 
ing neighbor Bogardus has been making some very fine 
photographs, both card size and large, of our leading 
generals, among which are Rosecrans, Burnside, Logan, 
“ Baluy” Smith, Schofield, ete, 


Personal. 


Dr. GEORGE B. WIN Ds HI, the strong 
man, now lifts over 8,500 pounds, and is in perfect health. 
It was his aged father who died lately. 


Mrs. Marcaretre Tuoompson, lec- 
tarer, reader, and preacher, died recently in Albany, N. 
Y., immediately on ber arrival from Engiand. Sho gained 
some reputation as a phrenologist. Her daughter Lavinia, 
known in New York and Loudan, is married and settled 
io the latter city. 

Dr. J. M. Wietrve, lecturer on physi- 
ology, is pleasantly setticd in Syracuse. N. Y., enjoying bis 
amplo though hard-carned fortune, and his second most 
juuicious and happy marriage. 


Mr. Epwin S. BELDEN, phonographic 
reporter, enters the New York Coliege of Physiclans and 
Surgeons the present month as a student. Wo predict 
the best success for this young aspirant for professional 
, honors. 

Mr. Janes II. Witson has become a 
merchant, with ample capital, and is doing busiacas in 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mr. CIIARLES SEGER is in the banking- 
house of Messrs. Jay Cook & Co., Washington, D. C., 
where he uses his phonography with profit to himself and 
his employcrs. 

Dr. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, President 
of Bethany College, West Virginia, and founder of the acct 
which bears bis namo— tue Cainpbellites, otherwise 
Christians—dled in Covington, Ky., on August 11. Dr. 
Campbell was a very remarkable character. 


Ocr PnoxoOoGn APIC REPORTERS, we 
mean those trained up in our office and who have s neo 
gone out into tho field of reporting, are doing well. The 
following, copied from the Jackson (Mlss.) Daily Newa, 
as n part of the recent p oeeedings of tne State Convention 
ass mbled to reorganizo the State. 


Mr. Watson, from especial committec, submitted the fol- 
lowing rep rt: 

The cormmi'tee appointed to employ two competent 
short-hand writers to report accurately vnd fully the de- 
bates of this body, huvo performed that duty by employing 
for that purpose Mes- ru. 8. W. Burnham and A. 8. Barrett, 
of New Orleans, at a compensation each of ($15) fifteen 
do'lars a duy. 

All of h'ech is respectfally submitted. 

On Poon of Mr. Wa.son, the report was received and 
agreed to. 

eOn his further motion, the resolution was adopted. 


Mr. Burnham began with us, and was several years in 
our employ. 

Mr. James L. Andem, another of our boys, having 
becu secretary to. Major-General Banks for about two 
years, is employcd now in tho courts in New Orleans. 
Several others have situations in the New York courts 
and on tne daily newspapers; others still are reporting on 
courts martivl, conventions, legislative bod. es, or for 
scientific men. l 

Jounson T. Parr, who left our re- 
pertori:l department to enter Hurvara Col'ege, has recently 
graduate! at the Law School of that celebrated institution, 
and formed a copartnership wi:h Charles K. Gornam, of 
New Haven, Conn., in which ciy they have establi-hed 
themselves attorneys-at-law. Wo predict fame, if not for- 
tune, to the phonograpiic partner. 
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Publishers Department. 


Tne A. P. J. Fon 18661— Vol. 43 of 
this JovurnaL will commence with the new year. 1866. 
We shall look for a large accession to our list of sub- 
scribers, now tbat “tho cruel war js over,” and that the 
Great South is reopened to regular postal communication. 
We enjoyed an extensive patronage from tbat portion of 
our country before the rebellion, and shall hope for the 
renewal of a free intercourse with all surviving friends in 
the “sunny land of the myrtle and the vine.” Present 
readers promise to “come again“ and bring their friends 
and neighbors with them. Not a few have paid us the 
compliment to say, that they.“ can not well keep houso 
without the Jovgna.” Others say it is “liko a lamp by 
which to guido their steps.“ It is re: arded, even by some 
who are yet unacquainted with n as instructive. 
Ono commends it for its spirit of “ hope and cheer .” others, 
that it enables them to * sco thems: Ives in a new light;” 
that it encourages the timid, reproves the wayward, and 
directs tho strong. We shali try to improvo ourselves, our 
JOURNAL, and our rcaders in 1866. er, may we 
count on your company? — 

“Wow to Wrrre.”—The crowded 
state of our colamns compels us to reiterate with more 
than our usual emphasis the injunction so often addressed 
to our generous contributors, Be prizv—etudy condensa- 
tlon—pack your thoughts «lose together use no unneces- 
sary words, and make cvery word tell. 

No inexperienced writer should send us or any otber 
editor an article for publication till he shall have carefully 
studied How to Write.” — 


SINGLE Numsers.—The price for single 
numbers of the ParexoLocicaL Jou NAL. is 20 cents in 
currency, or tenpence” English. 


Postace.—To any post-office in the 
United States tho postage on this JougNaL is 12 cents a 
year, payable quarterly in advance by the subscriber at 
the office where ho receives it. To Eng and, Scotland, 
Ireland, Germany, France, etc., it is 24 cenis a year. 


“Go Sourn.”—See advertisement in 
our present number under this tiilo of a Furm for Bale” 
in “Old Virginia.” Bing well acquainted with the ad- 
vertiser, we have confidence in his statements. 


Ovr Crass IN Practica PHRENOLOGY, 
PnrerorLoor, anp Prrsioc Nomy.— Applications are a rcady 
being made by persons who propose to join our private 
class in January next. The fact, tnat competent lecturers 
and ¿examiners are everywhere wunted; that thero is no 
great ficld so poorly suppticd with Liborers, induces us to 
turn aside from onr professional d::ties and teach those 
who may wish tn engage in this pleasant and profitsble 
pursuit, Circulars with particulurs as to terms, sent on 
prepaid application. Address tbis office. 


Tur Season For BOORSELLING.— The 
harvest is gathere:! and people have money. The heat of 
summer ‘s passed, and the eveniogs are getting long and 
comfortable. Many a young man should lay tho founda- 
tions of a useful lif: during the present fall and coming 
wintcr, by reading and study. This is the time to suggest 
the best plans and books. Why should pot our lecturers 
address themselves to this subject? The most (f our 
people are in the country, away from bookstores. If the 
books reach them at all it must be by the personal agency 
of somebody. Preachers labor under no embarrassment. 
Their influence is commanding. Many will purchase und 


read on their recommendat‘on. They can not do bettrr 
than to take immer lute measures to introduce our stand- 
ards into ull their leading families. The next best hing 
is by ag: nis. Young men may do well to sell by rample 
and colicct on deliv: ry. Siogle copics of works may be 
sent by poet at small cost for pestage, Our lista, witn 
whole-ale rates, sent on application. Send prepaid ad- 
dressed «nvclope in which to inclose catalogues with 
answer, and you may have particulars by re.urn post. 
Address this oflice. 


Tus JOURNAL.—A returned soldier 
writes: In retirny from the army to peacefal lifr, I must 
try to express my gratitude for the JovrnaL. All tbrough 
the bloody conflict now over, it hus been a true friend, 
giving ontertainment, counsel, and instruction. Respect- 
fully yours, 
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AMES’S i 


National Business College, 


BYRACUSE. N. Y., 


Furnishes the best facilities for a thorough 
prectical Business education, and is the only 
schoo! in the Empire State where Phonog- 
raphy and Telegraphing are practically and 
successfally taught 

THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


meets the demands of the age; thorough, 
practical, and of immense importance to the 


MERCHANT, FARMER, MECHANIC. ABTISAN, 
LAWYER, PUYSICIAN, TEACHER, 


in short, to men in every vocation in life. 


The course is so systemized and practically 
taught as to enable the Siudent to master it 
in tho shoriest space of time possible. 

The most thorough, practical, and com- 
prehensive course of 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


ever introduced by ary Commercial or 
Business College, combining Theory and 
Practice, by means of Banks of Issue, 

and Discount, coutalulng a 

OAPITAL OF BANK NOTES OF OVER $8,000,000, 
with Steamboat, Railroad, Insurance, Tele- 
graph, Shipping, Commission, Exchange 

fices, Post Office, Stores, cte., etc. 
EACU STUDENT BECOMES AN ACTUAL BOOK- 
KEEPER AND MERCOANT. 


In the space of a few months be obtains 
the experience of n life-time. No young 
man wno would meet with success in a 
Business Life should fail to spend at least 
Twelve Weeks in our Reoms. 


PHONOGRAPHY, TELEGRAPHING, AND PEN- 
MANSIIIP 


receive special attention. 
SOLDIERS! 


Bick, Discharged, or Disabled, will find a 
few wecks’ in-truction of great aid in secur- 
ing that employment nest adupted to their 
circumstances. To euch we shall make, 
under certain circumstunceas, 


A LIBERAL REDUCTION 


From our Regular Terms, and we do our 
best to procure for them good s-tuations in 
Busineas. Students may enter at any ume. 


Ge” No VacaTions, 


What is said of the Institution by the 
Press and patrons: 


Wo have frequently bd occasion to make 
favorable mention of this deservedly popular 
Inattution, and have been happy to observe 
the s ce: s ſul « fort of Prof. Ames to estab- 
leh and sustain an Institution which, in 
many important respects, is firat of i:s char- 
acicr In the Empire State. The course of 
instruction there practiced embraces all that 
is taugot in any Commercial or Business 
College, to. which hos been added Phono- 
graphic and Telegraph Institutes, which, in 
exient of patronage and thorough systematic 
instruction, are beyond competition. In 
point of penmanship, this Institution has cer- 
tainly distanced all competitors, as conclu- 
sive evfdence of which are the diplomas 
awarded by three New York State Fairs, 
three Vermont State Fairs, one Internation- 
al, and the Great New England Fair, re entiy 
held ut Springflold, Mass.”— Fulton Patriot, 


The Springfield Daily Union, September 
10, in speaking cf the specimens, says: 
“They aro of exceeding rare merit, and 
havo formed one of the most attractivo fea- 
tures of the exhibition. In gracc, beauty, 
and perfection of execution, these specimens 
rival the finest etcel engravings—many ad- 
Mirers pass tnem by as epgravin We 
believe the collection is unequaled in the 
United States. We would recommen: young 
men desiring to pursue a courso of Business 
Studies to audrees the Princi pal for informa- 
tion before going elsewhere.“ ° 


The Springfield Republican of September 
12, 1864, says: “Toney exhibi:ed a wonderful 
proficiency in the arc of penmanship, both 
as Business and Or:-amental, and fully sus- 
tain the reputation of the College of being 
first in the Empire State. To them has 
justly been awarded a Diploma and Medal.” 

8TANDARD Puonocrarnio VisituR.— 
This Institution gives the best report of 
Phonographic progress in the country.“ 


I flod your modes of instruction really | 
5 very best I have ever seen, and that he “ was an oll-cloth for blame, and a | 
sponge for praise.” His talents wero great, 


have visited mavy."—0O. & Fowler. 
For full details of the Buviness 
Course aco College Journal, which will be 
mailed free of charge, by, addressing 
D. T. AMES, President, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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OR LECTURERS. STUDENTS, COL-| 2%. Ixprvrpvatrry LAN- Ephraim 


LEGES, SCHOOLS, E C 
THE NET OF FORTY PORTRAITS 
SOLD FOR TWENTY FIVE DOL! ARS, BY 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING: 


1. Vira, Tewperrauent.— William G. 
Hall. late of New York, a Tammany Hall 
Politician. 

2. Motrve TEMPBRAMENT.—Alexander 
Campbell, founder „f the Campbellite 
Rellzious Sect oslled Disciples. He was 
President of Bethany College, Bethany, Va. 


8. Manta, TRYPELAMENT. —( Fanny 
Forrester) the late Mrs. Judson, wife of 
the missionary. 

4. GROUrIxG or ORGANS. 

5. Amativeness LAGE. — Col. Aaron 
Burr, once Vice-President of the United 
States. 

6. AMATIVENES SMALL. -—— Miss Modesty. 


T. PHILOPROGRENITIVENESS LAAOE.- Mrs. 
Smith, the good stepmother. 

8 PHILOPROGRNITIVENESS Sait. — No 
name; copied from “Spurzheim’s Pbre- 
nology.” 

9. Inwnasrrivexszss Lares. — Henry 
Clay. 

10. IxnnaBITIYENESS Suart.—Mr. A., a 
roving, rambling, unsetiled man. 


11. Contrnurry Larcr.—Rev. Mr, — 
who preached two hours before he reached 
1Tthly. 

12. ALIMENTIVENESS Larner. — Louis 
XVIII. of France. He was a gouty gor- 
mandizer. Napoleon routed him out of his 
palace when he returned from Elba, aad 

ound his easy chair on wheels, which in his 
haste he jeft behind. 


18. Black Hawk, the great American 
Indian Chief. 

14. Gosse, a kind and benevolent English- 
man, who gave away two fortunes, and 
huving inherited a third, wisely appointed 
a financial agent to take care of it fer him. 


15. Jacob Bell, used to forget the faces 
of his intimate friends. Form small. 


16. ComBatrveness LARGE. Mr. Fry, 
a very combative lawyer, residing in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

17. 1st. — Acqustrrvevess LAGE. 
WIIllam Teller, a very noted thief 
and burglar in New York. He passed 
cour.terfe:t bills in Hartford Conn., was tried 
and sentenced to fifteen years in the Stato 
Prison at Weathersfeld,Conn. To get away 
he kitled one of the keepers, Mr. Hoskin, 
and was exccuted for the crime in Harcford, 
Conn., in 1888. F., ler and Wells have his 
skull in New York. 2d. ACQUISTTIVENESS 
SMALL. - A good and amiable negro. 


18. Ist. —Venrration Larce.—Diana 
Water, a colore! religious lunatic. She 
believed nud endeavored to practice the in- 
Junction,“ Pray aways.” Sho would stop in 
the streets of Philadelphia and pray most de- 
votedly. Sbe dicli. the Puiladetphia Alms 
House. The skull at Veneration was much 
thinner than elsewhere, and very porous. 
2d. Vexsration SMALL. Tardy, the 
pirate, cxecuted at Washington, D. C., in 


19. Caurlor NRG Laree.—Dencon Seth 
Terry, of Hartford, Conn., a lawyer, but 
remarkable honest, cautious, prudent, and 
guarded. He never makes a mistake which 
forethought can prevent. 

$0. SaL CavutTioveness. — Charles 
XIL., of Sweden, a most rash and adven- 
turous character. 

21. CONSTRUCTIVENFAS Larer.—Jaeob 
Jordais: a mun of great con-tructive 
talent He was called an artist, but he had 


| no Ideality, and wa: a mere artisan by 


means of mechanical talent. 

22. Lord Liverpool, Constructivcness 
small. 

23. EVENTUALITY SMALL. — Rev. Mr. 
Hall. He was obliged to write down 
everything he said in public, even to the 
giving out of tue most trivial notice. 

24. Bor.— Geo. Hedges, of Sag Harbor, 
Long Island, N. T., could remember every- 
thing. 

25. ArpropaTiveness Lance.—’ alande, 
the French astronomer. 


but hie vanity was ineatlabic. 

26. APPROBATIVENESS SHALI. — Mr. 
Stubbs, a painter of animals, remarkably 
Sar ane about the good or iji opinion of the 
world. 


He said of himself : 


Byram., of Sag Harbor, N. Y., a most ob- 
serving man and ingenious mechanic. He 
is a gnod, thorough, self-taught a-tronomer, 
and bailt an orrery before he ever saw one. 

28. Form, S1zz, Coton, 42D IDEALITY 
Laros. — Rubens, tne painter. 

29. Moran Sentiments Lages.—Rev. 
Dr. Tyug, of St. George's Episcopal 
Church, New York. 


80. Mora BENTIMENTS SMALL.—French 
malefactor. 


81. Gosse. Boe No. 14. 


33. Jadns, Jr..“ a Jew of New York, 
a most selfish and immoral man. 


88. ConscrEnTiousness Lancz.—tist. Mrs. 
H., described in Combe’s works as a woman 
of excessive honesty and the utmost frreso- 
lution. 2d. Lares FINIS AND SMALL 
Conscrsnriousnrss.—Haggart, a thief and 
murderer. 

84 Laurence Sterne, the wit. 


85. Fineness LANA. -A stubborn and 
licentious gril of Auburn, N. Y., put in 
prion by ber fatber because she could not 

governed nor restrained. 

86. Miss B.. Firmness small. 


87. Laxncuacs Larar—Charles Dick- 
ens. 


89. Brunel, Engineer of the Thames 
Tunnel. 


89. Hewlet, a mulatto actor. 
40. Dr. Gall, Founder of Pbrenology. 


DEMOREST'S 
MODEL PARLOR MAGAZINE, 


October number, contains an array of 
Brilliant and Valuable Novelties, comprie- 
lng Splendid snd costly Steel Engravings ; 
Model Fashion plates: a splendid display of 
the Fall and Winter Fashions; Illustrated 
Poem; continuation of Virginia Townsend's 
Splendid Story. Ruth Dexter's Better 
Days ;” Architectoral Designs, and other 
Literary Novelties, with onr usual One Dol- 
Jar’s worth of Full-S:ze Patterns, and ‘the 
Popular Song, with Music for the Piano, en- 
titled, “The Time Has Come, Boys,” 
Do not fail to see the eplendid October 
namber, now reedy, 25 cents. Mailed free 
on reccipt of price. Back numbers, as 
spec mens, 1" cents. Yearly, 68, with a 
valuable Premium. Address, 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
473 Broanway, New York. 


ENSUS MAP OF THE UNITED 

ATATES— Showing the new State of 
Nevada and Territory «f Montana, contain- 
ing a copy of Colonel Trombull’s Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, List of 
Battles of the Present War, Population of 
the United States, in Counties, Size, 44x45 
inches. Mounted on Rollers. Sent on re- 
ceipt of $1 50. Agents wanted. Sead for 
catalogue. GAYLORD WATSON, 

Successor to PAELPS & Watson, 
8-10 16 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


ENGLISH ROYAL VELVET 


AND 


BRUSSELS CARPETS 
AT GOLD PRICES. 


A TREMENDOUS REDUCTION 


IN THE PRICES OF 


Teer Pry, Inarain AND VENETIAN Care 
PETINGS, Ruas, Mars, DRUGGETS, OIL 
CLotss, WIR pow SHADES, ETO. 


Just ready from auction, a large stock of 
CARPETS 


at a great sacrificc, displayed in the Ten 
Sracious BALRSRODMS, at the ORIGINAL 


HIRAM ANDERSON’'S 


99 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
EFT Look for the large GOI DEN EAI. 


a ee 
EW AND POPULAR SINGING- 
BOOK, for Choirs and Singing Schools, 
entitled THE NEW SACRED STAR. By 
LEONARD MarsgaLL. The long experlence 
of the author has enabled him to offer iu this 
volume a collection of music uncommonly 
well adapted to the wants of the public, to- 
gether with a acres of Elementary Lessons 
and Exercises of unusual excellence for 
Schools and atl persons who would improve 
their vocal abilities. Price $1 88 per copy. 


$12 00 per dozen. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
it 277 Washington Street, Boston. 


JOURNAL for February, 1865. 
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RANCIS & LOUTREL, 
STATIONERS, 
PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDESS, 
45 Maiden Lane, Now York. 


Blank Books, Writing Papers, Fancy and 
Staple Stationery, ail kinds, for Business, 
Professional, and Private Use, at lowest 
rices. Diaries, Expense Books, Drawing 
upers and Materials, Portfolios, Leather 
Bage, Writing Deeks, etc. Orders solicited. 


RTITICIAL LEGS FOR AMPU- 

TATIONS of the Thigh, Knee-Jotnts, 

Leg and Arkle Joints (Symes’). Apparatus 

for Exsectiona of the Arms. Soldiers and 

Marines furniehed by appointment of the 
Surgeon-General of the U. 8. Army. By 

E. D. HUDSON, M.D., 
Astor Place, Cliuton Hull, New York. 


JEW AND POPULAR SONGS 
Just. Iesued. 
National Jubilee Prize Song. 
We Never Can Forget It; or, Andersonvillo 
Prison Pena, 
The Good Time Has Come, Boys. 
Everyhodvy’s Love Song. 
Kies Me While I'm Sleeping. 
Boys That Wear The Blue. 
Our Song of Liberty. 
Whippoorwill’s Son 
Cottage Round the 
Love On The Brain. 
De Lord He Make Us Free. 
Mister Carney (comic Irish Song). 
Poblisbed by W. JENNINGS DEMO- 
REST, 478 Broadway; 80 cents each, with 
a diseount of one third when the order 
amounts to $1. Sold at all the Music Stores, 
or mailed free. 


OCKET HISTORY OF THE WAR, 

with Map New Edition now ready, 
bringing it down to the grand review in 
Washington. Over two hundred and thirty 
battles are described in this work. It also 
contains a benutiful map of the Border and 
South rn States, 28Rẽ 8 inches, with battle- 
fields marked. This is the best work for 
reference relative to the war ever issued for 
the money. 100.000 already sold. Sent by 
mail, post-patd, fur 50 cents. Agents want- 
ed. Bend for catalogue. 

GAYLORD WATSON, 
Successor to PHELPS & Watson 
8-10 16e Bekman Street, N. Y. 


EW AND POPULAR INSTRU- 
MENTAL MUSIC. 
BEAU MONDE QUADRILLED, by Har- 
vey B. Dodworh; 4) centa. 
ATER LILY, Poika, by Theodore 
Movll ng: 80 cents. 
GRAND INDIAN MARCH, Africaine, 
by Treuer; 4: cer ts. 
ANGELS WHiSPERING, by Charlies 
Fradel; 30 cents. 
THE GREEN HILLS (nocturnal), by H. 
B. Dod worch; 40 cents, 
FESTIVAL MARCH, by Chas. Fradel ; 
80 cents. 


Published by W. JENNINGS DEMO- 
REST, 478 Broadway, 

Sold by all Music dealers. or mailed free. 
A discount of one-third allowed on orders 
amountiag to $1. 


MEDICAL STUDENTS AND 
THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 


BEST BTANDARD WORKB—RECENT EDITIONS. 

Gray's Axatomy, Descriptive and Surgi- 
cal. 863 Itlustrations. 28. 

Darton ON Hloman PnyrsroLoer. 278 Il- 
lustrations. $5 50. 

Warteon’s Practice. Lectures on the 
Principles and Practice of Physic, with 
additiocs by Dr Condic. $7 50. 

BEDFURD’S PRINCIPLES AND PRAOTIOE or 
Onsteteics. 4 colored plates and numerous 
engravings. €5 50. 

35 NEW MDIOAL Dioriowaxr. 
GARRnOD 'S Essentials of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics. $4 50. 

Fowne'’s Curmistry, Theoretical and 
Practical, with engravings. %2 50. 

Srokxs on Diseases of the Heart and the 
Aorta $. 

Woops’ Practice or Mepicing, 2 vole 
umes. $12. 

Sent by exprens on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress FOWLER AND WELLS, 

$89 Broad way, N. Y. 


( ) F. MORRILL, INVENTOR, OCHEL- 
0 


rner. 


Mass. See PERENOLOGICAL 
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G REAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
SEWING MACHINES. 


EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE. 
SALESROOMNS, 586 Broapwar, 
253 WASHINGTON Struct, Boston, Mass. 


This machine, constructed on entirely 
new principles in mechanis n, possessing 
many rare nad valuable improvements, hav- 
ing n examined by the most profound 
exerts, is pronounced to be SIMPLICITY AND 
PERFECTION COMBINED. . 

It has a straight ncedle, perpendiculsr 
action, m kes the Lock or Shuitle S itch, 
which will neither rip nor ruvel, and is alike 
‘on both s d: s; perfurms perfect sewing on 
every d: scription of miterist, from Leather 
to the finest Nansook Muslin, with coton, 
linen, or silk thread, from the coarsest to tho 
finest number. 

Having neither cam nor cog-wheel, and 
the least possible friction, it runs as smooth 
as gla-s, and is EMPHATICALLY A 
NOISELESS MACHINE! 


PRICE OF MACJINES COMPLETE. 


No. 1, Family Machine, with Hemmer, 
Feller, and Draider ........ .... 

No. 2, Small Manufacturing with Exten- 
Bion Table eeenes ines 

No. 8, Large Manufacturing with Exten- 
sion Table 0-00. 

No. 8, Large Manufacturing for Leather, 
with rolling foot and oil-cup..... 100 


EF” Soldiers’ wives and widows liberally 
dealt with. 

One half-hour's instruction ts auffictent to 
enahle any person to work this Machine to 
their entire gatig faction. 

AGENTS WANTED for all Towns in the 
United States where agents are not already 
established. T. J. McARTHUR & Co., 

No. 586 Broadway, New Tork. 


The American Advertising and 


Purchasing Agency, 
889 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


are now prepared to receive orders for any- 
thing and everything to be hud in New 


. York, which they will purchase and forward 


to any portion of the country with prompt- 
ness and die patch. 

Speclal arrangements have been made 
with the manufacturers of the following ar- 
ticles, by which the very best terns can be 
given: 

Empire, Weed, Finkle & Lyon, Wilcox & 
Gibbs, Grover & Baker Sewing Machines— 
Lillie’s Safe—Amalgam Belle—Kent's Cofs 
fee— Eagle Gas Stove — Putnam Clothe 
Wringer—Grovesteen Piano—Brown’s Pat- 
ent Baby Tender—Licbig’s Easential Prepar- 
ed Coffee—West Pump— Universal Clothes 
Wringer—Osborn’s Coffee—Ready Roofing 
—Nonparcil Washing Machine—Ornamen- 
tal Iron Works—8. D. & W. H. Smith's 
American Orguns— The Boardman & Gray 
Plano- Forte Magic Skirts. 

Such a Purchasing Agency has long been 
needed, and we hope by just dealing and 
strict attention to business to make Ít an in- 
stitution as permanent and Indispensable as 
the Express business. Address 


AMERICAN PURCHASING AGENCY, 
359 Broadway, New York. 


NY ONE WHO CAN LEARN TO 
write can learn to draw. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Coarman’s AMERICAN DRAwIXd BooK. 

No. 1 and 2. Elomentary Drawing. 

„ 3. Perspective. 

“ 4. Sketching from Nature, Painting in 

Ou and Water Colors. 

„ §. Paintiog and Etching. 

* 6. Engraving, Modeling, and Compo- 
sition. Price, 60 cents cach number. Also 
the entire work complete in one volume. 
Price, 25. 

Chapman’s Drawing Book is especially 
adapted to the use of Schools, Academies, 
and Home Instruction, Eaca number com- 
plete 10 itself. 


Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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FORSYTH’S “COBDEN” HOTEL 


84 Argyle Street, Glasgow (Scotland). 
The “COBDEN” is one of the Largest FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL HOTELS in the|IT CAN BE FILLED, TRIMMED 


West of Scotland. 


AMERICAN Travelers visiting Scotland will receive a kindly greeting at the “ COBDEN.” 
HENRY WARD BEECHER’S First Speech in Europe was delivered at the COBDEN.” 
The Meetings of the Umow AND EmanorpaTion ASSOCIATION are beld at the COBDEN.” 
The Srurarnrrio ADDRESSES to the AMERICAN PEOPLE were drawn up at the “ COBDEN.” 
AmEgzIOANS may rely upon congeniality of feeling and kindly treatment at the COBDEN.” 


Latest American Newspapers to be seen at the COBDEN.” 


ret, 


EW ANATOMICAL AND PHYS- 
IOLOGICAL PLATES. By R. T. 
Trait, M.D. Price $20. 


These plates were prepared expressly for 
Lecturers and Teachers, as well us for Stu- 
dents. They represent all of the organs 
and principal structures of the human body 
in suu, and of the size of life. Evory 
family ought to have a set, and every man, 
woman, and child ought to be familiar with 
the wonderfal structures and functions 
which they so admirably illustrate. There 
are six in the set, as follows: 


The Heart and Lungs.—No. 1 pre- 
sents a front view of the lungs, heart, siom- 
ach, liver, gall-bladdcr, larynx, thymus, and 

arotid glands, common carotid urteries, and 
Juxular vein; also of the principal portions 
of the bowels, and cawl or omentum. l- 
ored as in life. 


Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dis- 
section of the heart, oxhibiting iu valves 
and cavities, and the course of the blood. 
The large arteries and veins of the heart, 
lungs, and neck ure displayed, with the 
windpipe and its bronchial ranificdt.ons; 
also the liver with its gall-bladder and 
ducts; the panerens: the kidneys witb their 
ureters and blood-vesscls; the descending» 
aorta, or large artery of the chest and abdo- 
men, with its branches int) the right and 
left illac arteries ; the ascending vena cava, 
or great vcin of the abdomen and thorax; 
the uterus and its appen ages —ovaries, fal- 
lopian tabes, round and broad ligaments, 
etc. 


Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view 
of the brain, heart, lungs, liver, bowels, nte- 
rns, and bladder. Also the various subdi- 
visions of the base of the brain, with the 
whole length of tho spinal cord, showing 
the origin of all the cerebro-spinal nerves. 
Very useful to physicians, phrenologists, 
teachers, lecturers, and others. 


The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The 
anatomy of the eye and ear, representing 
the arrangements of the minute blood-ves- 
sels, nerves, and other structures concerned 
in the functions of seeing and hearing. 
Beautifully colored. 


Digestion.—Nc.5. The alimentary ca- 
nal complete, exhibiting iho exact size, 
shape, and arrangements of the structures 
especially concerned in digestion, viz., the 
mouth, throat, tongue, esophagus, stomach, 
small and large intecst:nes, with the liver, 
gall-bladder, and the biliary ducts; ulso the 
internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of too lacteal ab- 
sorbents and glands, thoracic duct, and 
their connections with the thoracic arteries 
and veins. Colored to represent life. 


Circulation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes 
of the lungs and cavities of she hears, valves, 
etc., with the large vessels of the circula- 
tion ; also a minuto dissection of the str. c- 
tion of the structures of the skin—the 
sebaccous follicle~, sweat glands, cic.—ex- 
hibiting the extent and importance of the 
pro depurating function of tho- eurface. 

he moat natural and beat ever made. 


Every lecturer, teacher, and physician 
should have a set. Price forthe whole set, 
beautifully colored and mounted, $20. We 
do not sell single plaies. ` Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Skcletons.—Human skeletons wired 
and articulated—#50 to $60. 


~~ 


i SHOES, for Summer use, in great 
variety at SLATER'S, 
8-10 2 Cortlandt, near Broadway. 


Works on Phonography. 

Hon. Tuomas H. Benton sald, when pre- 
sented » ith a verbatim report of one of his 
speeches taken by a lite boy, Had Puo- 
NoGRAPHY been Knowa forty years ago, it 
would have saVED ME TWENTY YEARS OF 
WARD LABOR.“ 

Graham’s Hand-Book. Presenting the 
principles of all e:yles of the Art, commenc- 
ing with the analysis of word~, and proceed- 
ing to the most rapid reporting style. $2.. 


Graham's First Standard Phonogra- 


phic Reader. lu corresponding style, i. e., 
with Vowels. $125. With Key, $1 50. 


Graham's Second S.andard Phono- 
graphic Reader. In reporting style. $1 50. 

Synopsis of Standard or American 
Phonography, printed in pronounci 
style. 008 cont á be 

Standard- Phonographic Dictionary 
gives the Pronunciati:n and the best Corre- 
sponding and Reporting Oullines of many 
thousand Words and Phrases. Tuvala:tle 
to the student and practical reporter. 24 50. 

Phreso Book, a Vocabulary of Phraseol - 
ogy. $1. 2 

The Manual of Phonography. By Prt- 
man. A new and comprehensive Exposi- 
tion of Phonography, with copious Ilustra- 
tions and Exercises. Des‘gned for schools 
and private students. New cdition, $1. 


American Manual of Phonopraphy. 
Being a complete Guide to the Acquisition 
of hay via honetic Snorthand. By Loxe- 
LEY. $1. 


The Reporter's Companion. By Prr 
MAN and Prosser. A complete Guile to ne 
Art of Verbatm Reporting, designed ty fol- 
low Pitman’s Manual of Phonog'y. §1 40. 


New Manners Book, printed in Pho- 
nography. Containing valuable extracts. 
Compiled by Pitman. 81. 


The Phonographic Teacher. By Prr- 
wan. On the method of Imparting Pouono- 
graphy, containing a course of les-ons, with 
practical hints on le: turiug, et. Engraved 
tn the corresponding style. $1 40. 


The History of Shorthand, from the 
System of Cicero down to the Invention 
of Phonography. Edited and e ngraved on 
Stone by Pitman. 61. 


The Phonographic Reader. By Prr- 
MAN. A Progressive series of reading exer- 
cises. A useful work for every Phonogra- 
phic student. 40 cents. 


Phonographic Copy-Books, with cov- 
ers, for the use of students. Price 75 cents. 
Copy-Books Without Covers. 12 cts. 


The American Phonrtic Dictionary, 
with ncuncing Vocabularics of Cias- 
sical, Scriptural, and Geographical Names, 
By DaxırL S. SvAILET. Price 24. 


Sent. prepaid, by return of tho FIRST MATL, 
on receipt of price. All leiters shoald be 
addressed to FOWLER AND WELLS, 889 
Broadway, New York. 


INDISPENSABLE. 


How to WRITE, How To Brenavr, 
How ro TALK, How ro po Business. 


Universally acknowledged to be the best 
work on these subjects ever published—all | 
in one volume, entitled | 


HAN D-BOOR ror Iome a 


PROVEMENT. 
This handsome volume, containing some ' 
600 pages, is in itself a completo library for , 
the young, and the same amount of valu- 
able and practical information can be found 
nowhere else for many times tho pc. which 
is only 82 25, when sent by 
Agents wan 


Post- paid. 


125 


“TIVES? 


PATENT LAMP. 


9 


LIGHTED, REGULATED, OR EX- 
TINGUISHED WITHOUT 
REMOVING THE 
SHADE OR CHIMNEY. 


It is acknowledged to be the only successfal 
RIVAL OF GAS! 
COMBINING SAFETY AND ECONONY 
WITH CONVENIENCE AND 
BEAUTY. 

The facility with which it is operated, to- 
gether with its adaptation for gencral use 
everywhere, is only equuled by gas, while its 


ECONOMY CAN NOT BE SURPASSED 
WITH OUR NEW AND 


IMPROVED REFLECTOR SHADE, 


more light can be produced from the small 

size or “ A” burner than is usually produced 

from the large sizo or B” burner of com- 

mon lamps. 

GREAT SAVING OF GLASS AS WELL 
AS OIL. 

Our Shades and Chimneys never need 
be handled except for cleaning, and are of 
course less exposed to breakage than in 
old-fashioned lamps. We have 
HANGING, BRACKET, AND TABLE 

LAMPS 
of various sizes, apprupr-ato for the 
CHURCH, HOTEL, PRIVATE HOUSE, 
OR STORE, 

and are prepared to furnish a bullding in 
all its apartments as completely as it could 
be done w.th gus-fixtures, and at very 
MUCH LESS EXPENSE. 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 
To good, rellab'e men Libera IX D or- 


MENTS will be offered, and EXCLUSIVE 
SALE given. On receipt of the price from 


places where our Lamps ure not being sold, 


we will send FREE or EXPENSE. 
For particulars, address 


JULIUS IVES & CO., 
78 Beekman Sireet, New York. 
Qe” Ives’ Patext LAurs are secured 
by Letters Patent in the United States, 


Great Britain, France, Austria, and Bel- 
gium. 


HE TRAVELER'S LUNCH-BAG. 
Patented April 18, 1865. 


FOOD AND CLOTHING IN SEPARATE 
| COMPARTMENTS! 
HOME-FARE ON THE CARS! 


This invention exactly meets the wants 
of those who are sick of cating-house pro- 
visions and pricce, and yet do n >t like to 
carry food lu paper parcels among their 
clothes. It is in appearance a common 
railroad bag. Tho upper part opens with 
jaws, and is designed for clothing. The 
ower part (ono third of the whole) is a 
wooden box or trunk covered uniformly 
with the upper part, opening with a lid on 
tho side and locking ut the bottom. Fitting 
within this is a tin box, divided into com» 
partments for various eatables, and remov- 
able for cleaving. Thess bags are made in 
various styles and 82s, some of which are 
tuitable for ladies trave ing with children. 
Flasks, Knives und forks, napkins, etc., are 
furnisbed to order at cost prices. For sale 
by dealers gencrally. For further informa- 
tion, address the manufacturers, Oneida 
Community, Oneida, N. Y., or the inventor, 
J. H. NOYES, 385 Broadway, New York, 
Room 46. 8m 
MMENSE PRICES PAID FOR 

OLD LOOKS. 
100,000 Books on Hand at your price. 
10,000 Photographic Albums at our price, 
500, 00 Stercoscopic Pictures at any price. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 118 Nassau St. 
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RHE GREAT FAMILY NEWS. 
PAPER. — Nov ls the time to subscribe. 


TIE 
New York Weekly Tribune 


fs printed on a large double-medium sheet, 
making eight pages of six columns cach, 
avd containing the choicest mater of the 
Daily i-sue, inc'uding a News Summary 

Domestic and Foreign: Legislative aid 
Congressional matters; War News; Stock 
Financial, Catile, Horse, Lry Goods, ard 
General Market Reports, Renort of the 
American Institute, Farmers’ Club, eto., etc. 


Tho Reports of the American Ietitate, 
Farmers’ Club, and tho various Agricultural 
Reports, in een number, are rich · y worin a 
1 85 s sunseriptlon. Read what a subscriber 

Si. Louis says: 


Sr. Locm, Mo, July 16, 1865. 
The Editor of he T, "ibune. 

Draz Str:—I havo had it in contemp'a- 
tion for somo time to writo and telt you of 
the piea-ure I get from the weekly perusal 
of the proce dings of the Farm: rs’ Club; 
first I will t. l you how recently I became 
u were of its existence. About the l-t of 
September, 1863, [notreed nn advertisement. 
rae a cut of the Tribune Strawberries, and 

iumediately subscrib d f.r the Weekly 
Tribune. in which I found the procecdings 
of your Club. [have read them constantly, 
until they have become to me i recessily, 
and I took for Monday ss red-Ictter day in 
my calendar, and was (to be conſlned to one 
agricultural paper alone, should prefer the 
Tribuna to anytuing I have yi t acen, 

Yours, JOIN HENWOOD. 


Another subecriber writes: 

I neglected! (forgot) to renew my subserip- 
tion tothe Tribune, until so lats that I mi: sid 
the fir-t Ju y number. Can you help mo to 
it? Portions of the Farmers’ Club reports 
in that number particularly I wish to pre- 
serve. In fact, that featuro of the paper 
constitutes one of the ma'n re sons why I 
take it. And l have no douvt that it receives 
a gnod'y sharo of i s patronage from persons 
who wish it we'l, but would not otherwise 
bring themselves to the sub- er! bing paint. 


Yours truly. O. A. ALEXANDER. 
WAYNESVILLE, II. L., July 25. 
TERMS. 
Mall snbecribers, aingie copy, 1 year 
2 numbe 8 2... cence wenn cnccces $2 0n 
Mail subscribers, clubs of five........ 9 00 
Tea copies, ad tessed to names of 
subscribers ͥ 17 50 


Twenty copics, addressed to names of 

subscribers . 
Ten copies, to one address 
Twenty copies, to one address 


a extra copy will be sent fur each club 
0 ten. 

Draf:s on New Tork. or Post-office orders, 
payab'e to the o dee of the Tribune, being 
so fer, are preferat:le 10 any other mode of 
remittance. 1 88 

IE TRIBUNE, New Tork. 
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NEW RURAL MANUALS. 


No. 1—The House. A Manual of Rural 
Architecture; or, How to Bu:ld Country 
Houses and Out-Batldings. With numer- 
ous illustratious. Price, 75 cents, 

No. 2—Tiae Garden. 4 Manual of Prac- 
tical Horticn'ture; or, How to Cultivate 
Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers, Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs. Illustrated. 
Price, 75 cents, 

No. The Farm. A Manual of Prac- 
tical Agriculture; or, How to Cultivate 
all the Field Crops, with an E say on Farm 
Managment. Price, 75 cents. 

No. 4 omestic Animais. A Manual 
of Cattle, Hor-o, and Sheep usb nary ; 
or, low to Breed and Rear the various 
tenants of the Barn-yard ; with a Chapter 
on BeeeKe ping. With ‘several illustra- 
tions. 75 cents. 

New Illustrated Rural Manuals 
The House, the Garden, tho Farm, and 
Domestic Animals—in one large volume. 
Frona i illustrated. Price, by mali post- 


aid, 82 25 

Frul uit Culture for the Million. A 
Hard-Book of Fruit Culture, being a 
guid. to the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Treos, with description of many 
of the best and most popular varleties in 
the Salted 8 e . 135 
engravin y Thomas Gre ri 
mail postpaid, 41 00. ides paray 


WLER AND WELLS, 


889 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


PPL LPP POLI LDP POP 


LIBRARY 


MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES. 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 


Comprising Tue Paimosorny or MESMERISM, CLAIRVOYANCE, 
AND MENTAL Evectriciry.—I*asctnation, or the Power of 
Charming, illustrated.— TnE Macrocosm Ax p Microcosm, 
or World of Sense and the World of Soul.—ELEOTrRIOAI. 
PsycuotoGy, the Doctrine of Impressions, including the 
Connection between Mind and Matter; also, the Treatment 
of Disease.— THE SCIENCE OF THE SouL, considered Physi- 
ologically and Philosophically, with illustrations of the 


Brain and Nervous System. 


These two handsome 12mo volumes embrace all the most 
practical matter yet written on these deeply interesting, though 


somewhat mysterious, subjects. 


Having these works at hand, 


the reader may learn all there is known of MESMERISM, CLAIR- 
VOYANCE, BioLocy, and Psycuotocy. He may also learn how 
to produce results which the most scientific men have not yet 


been able to explain. 


The facts are here recorded, and the 


practice or modus operandi given. j 
Answers to the questions, What is Prevision, or Second 
Sight? and What is Somnambulism? How to Fascinate. 


Stages and Conditions. 


“ Cireles.” 
spondences. Philosophy of Disease, and Modes of Cure. 


The doctrine of Corre- 
The 


secret of Psychology, or instructions to experiment and prac- 


tice the art. Trance, ọr spontaneous extasis. 
The Numan Soul—present and future. 


of His existence. 


Deity: proofs 


Tins Lisrary contains several works by different authors, 
making some nine hundred pages, with appropriate engrav- 
ings, nicely printed and substantially bound in two handsome 
volumes. Price for the work complete, prepaid by return 
post, $4. All orders should be addressed to 

Messrs. FowLRn AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Lecturers, Booksellers, 


Newsmen, and Agents would do 


well to engage in the sale of this instructive work. 


NUMMINGS & JENNYS—MANUFAC- 
TURERS of Grand, Square, and Cottage 
Upright 
PIANO-FORTES, 


No. 726 Broadway, New Yòrk. 


Every Instrument warranted for Five Years. 


These instruments have now heen for s°v- 
eral years before the public, and have from 
their e-pcriority of tone, fineness of touch, 
durability and clegance of finish, drawn 
forth many and very flattering conmenda- 
tions from a number of he most prominent 
members of the musical professi.n. They 
ero now offered to the public at prices from 
25 to 3° per cent. lower than any other in- 
sttumenis of equal qualitics. Tho steac ily 
increasing demand for these superior instru- 
ments has induced the makers to facrcaso 
their faci ities fur manufacturing them, and 
they are now fully prepared to mect the de- 
mands of all, both wholesale und retail 
customers. 

Dealers in localities where these instra- 
men's have not yet becu introduc. d, desi- 
ring an agency for them, will be liberally 
dealt with. Send fora circular. 


GOOD BOOKS BY MAIL. 
Postage Paid. 


LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. By 
Marshall. 2 vols. $3 50. 


THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF HENRY CLAY. €2 50. 


LIFE AND CORRE?PONDENCE OF 
THEODORE PARKER. 2 vols. $7. 


LIFE OF JOUN C. CALHIOUN. 81 50. 

LIFE OF STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. $1 50. 

SIGNS OF TIE Z 
ligious Liberty. 81 50. 


HISTORY OF TIE STATE OF NEW 
YORK, by John R. Brodhead, from 1609 
to 1662. $5. 

THE RESULTS OF SLAVERY. $150. 

MEN AND TIMES OF THE REVOLU- 
TION. §2 50. ; 

LAST YEARS OF HENRY CLAY. $3. 

ik E AND OUR CAVALRY. 


AMERICAN FAMILY COOK-BOOK. 82. 


Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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EACIIERS WANTED THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY, t» supply 
Schoois and Academics with Principals und 
Assistants, Address all vpplications for 
Teachers to tho National Tcuchers’ Insti- 
tute, 456 Broalwoy, New York. 
7-0 RICE & ANLREWS, Secretaries, 
R. JEROME KIDDE S ELECTRO 0 
MEDICAL APPARATUS. - Newly 
inventod improvements giving NEA.LY 
DOUBLE the MAGNETIC CALVANIO nud BENO 
BATIONAL POWER: f any in the worl). 
Address Dr. Jerome Kipper, 453 Brond- 
way, New York. if 


$20. G. & S. Crystal D. P. $2 
Si, 000 A year can be 1 g 5 


ing and putting up the Crystal 

Doo? Plate. Agents wanted, ioe. Tools, 

ant Instructions cost £20. L. L. TODD & 
O., 80 Nassau Strect, New York. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


( FICE FOR PATENTS, 8 9 BI-OAD- 

way, N. Y. The undersigned have 
un agency for the preporation and prosce 
cution of applications fur patents in tne 
United States, and all other couutrics in 
which patents are granted. 

A long pructice In the line of our pro- 
fession as patent egects. and an exte sive 
bus · u. ess acqnautanee of mary years. both 
in this country and abroad. enable us to 
place before our clicnts the most complete 
and asatisfactory faclhtics for obtaining 

atents thut cun be furnished by any bouse 
n Ameri-a. 

The business of our patent agency is con- 
ducted under the personal dieection aud 
supervision of Tu. nas P. How, Esq, a 
member of the Unite States Bar, a 5 
ouch patent lawyer, and an unusunlly suc- 
cessful pructitioner in difficult rad ciose:y 
contested parent cases. 

Suits for infringement of patents and in- 
terfering applicat ons receive Mr. Ilow’s 

creonal eticntion. Address. FOWLER AND 

ELLS, No. 359 Broadway, New York. 


T° RETURNED SOLDIERS AND 
OTIIERS OUT OF EY PLOYMENT. 
—Wanted avcots in every town 10 a Ii the 
new chart, Abraham Lincoln, beirg a lif - 
sizo liken:ss surround by a eke ch of his 
life, the Emanctnation Procla™ation, and 
four of our most distinguished General», 
sizo 23 by: 6 inches. Sample s nt by mati 
for 40 cents. Mny otocr new mars and 
ebarts aro now ready. $10 pr da» con be 
mide by incxpcricnced ar: nts, Fend fr a 
cat “logue of the maps and charts. Puhe 
shed nu the lone--establiehed hause of 
GAYLORD WATSON, suce ssor to Pneurs 
& Watson, 16 B. ckman St., N. Y. 8-10 


T LECTURERS, TEACHERS IN 
COLLEGES, ete. We can supply 


Sets of Weber's Anatomical and 
Physiological Plates and Chur ts. 


Life size. 11 ia number, ſor $60 00 
Do Marshalls, d.., 9 in number.. 75 00 
Do. Trall's, do., Gin number 20 (0 
Do. Lambert’ 85 do., Gin number.. 2 00 
Phrenological Spectmer a. (Casts, 

Busts. eic.) 40 in number. Boxed. ready 

for shipment $20 60 


The set of Forty Portraits, including the 
Vital, Motive, aud Mental Tempera- 
Menta. a aonane aeaee oe 230 (0 

Tho best French Skeletons. Wired, riene 
lated, eggs bognues 75 00 

Maman Skuils. Articulated. 9281 18 

Do., (inferior) from 


NEW ANATOMICAL AND 1 
LOGICAL PLATES. 
Anatomy of the Male and Temale 

Pelvis. Showing cach in thelr varions 
CCC 11 50 
e plates were prepared cxpressly for 
Fo yslelene, leciurors, teuchcra, and students. 
or sale by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, ° 
889 Broadway, New York. 


PaysicaL PERFECTION; OR 


THE PriLosorny or Iicuan BrauTy: show- 
ing How to Acquire and Retain Bodily 
Symmetry, Health, and Vigor, secure Long 
Life, and avoid the Infrmitics and Deform- 
ities of Age. By D. II. Jacques. 12mo. 
To all classes, particularly to Woman, this 
work will be 91978 of immense value. 
Price, post-paid, $1 
Address FOWLER & To 
359 Broad way, N. Y 
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Specimen Page of the Emphatic Diaglott. 


*[MATACY Enizro A]! MPOX POMAIOTS. 


OP rach 41 EPISTLE) TO ROMANS. 
*TO THE ROMANS. 
KES. a’. 1. CHAPTER I. 


1 Paul, a Servant of 
Christ Jesus, fa Consti- 
tuted Aposile, tect apart 
for the Glad ‘Tidings of 


God,— 

3 ({which was previ- 
ously announced through 
his PROPULTS in the holy 


1 Hauxos, dovos Ingouv Xptorov, KATOS 
Paal. a cant of Jesus Anuiated, called 
aroroxOS, aOwpigpevos ets EvayyeAtoy Ocou, 
an aposte, having U.e2 set apart for glad uage of Gud, 
(76 mpoernyye:Acto bia Twy MpoOnTwr a ToU 
(which he pruw.scd Lafore through the prophets of lums 


ey ypagoas & yes,) mepi Tov viov avTov, 
ia 


wruoge bely, concetllag the soa of hints Seriptures) 

Tov yevouevov ex owepparos Aavts kara| 3 concerning THAT son 
(ro scien baira P med of David according to 0 at tvLo 5 of 
capa’ í Tov aͤpio error viov Ocou er | tue len!“ vid as 

Gesi; that having becu couociiy set forth asoa ofGod in inho 91 z designated 
Suvauer, x ar xwvevpa ayiwourns, et avac-| the Sen of God in lowcr 

pow, eo ung to spit of u from arcore as to the Spirit of IIoli. 
race vexpayv,) Ingoy Xpscrov Tov kupiou| ness, by his Resurrection 
recuoa ol dead ene, Juant Anuinted el the Lurd from the Dead,. Jesus 
Yu,, (8 ob cAaßopew xapiy Kas amrooro-| Christ our Lon p; 

olus thruughwhom we received lavur and Aposile- 6 through whom we re- 


ecivcd Tavor and Apostolic 
U. ice, in order to tue Obe- 
dience of Laith among All 
the N ATIs, on account 
of his NANN; 

G among whom gow are 
also tho Invited oncs of Je- 
sus Curist ;— 

7 to ALL who arg in 
Rowe, the mL OVLD of 
Gud, Constituted Holy 
viS; Favor and Peace to 
ycu irom Ged our Tother, 
and the Lord Jcsus Christ. 

8 And fi-st, 1 1 give 
thanks tomy Cop threush 
Jcsus Christ * concernizg 


AGY eis UmaKony mioTEws EV TAgt TOLS e ,,, 
ship for vubeusace offain ia all the nauene, 


úre Tov ovopetos avTov’ ey ois ce kai 
in Leualfof the Bene of lim; among whom are also 
Suers, KAnrot Ingay Xpiotov:) 7 ragt Tois 
you, Catciomes ofdenus Auuvinied,) to dl tuose 
ovo cy ‘Pon ayarnTos Ocov, KANTOS Gyto.s: 
who are in Rune buorrel ones of Gol, en. led Salute ; 
xapis Úpy kai cipnvn ato Oeov warpos hu, 
lavur tuyos and pre from God fat er ol us 
kas Kuptov Inoov Xpiorov. 8 Tipwrov pev 
aad lord Jesus Auosated. 1 Fint Inca. 
tvxapio r ty Oey pov dia Incou Xpiorou 
Ty-vetuaphs teile Gud viwe throuzh Jesus Andiated 


ixcp «avr duo, ÔT Å rtr wy KaTay- 


on account of all of yuu, because tn faith ol you ie cele- Ju u i, Because your 
9 irn is ccl, brated in the 

ycdAetas cv a Tip KOTI. Maprus yap 190) Molo WTI. n 

brated ia whole the wol. Awiaces for ofme ° 


9 For ¢ Cop is my Wit- 
ness, whem I reverently 
serre With my sriLit in 
ihe GLAD Tivixcs of his 
son, how incessantly I 
make mention of you; 

10 telways aking in 

by 


eory ò Ocos, “p Aarpevw ev r rreuucr. 
is the Guu, tow.om lamaservant ia the spirt 

Mov cy TQ eua y ych Tov viou avrov, ós adia- 

ol me ins dhe glu tiwags ofthe som ofLim, bow sacer- 


ACITTWS UVEY oͤueoy WOLCOULaL, 10 FAYTOTE ENI 
ieg'y tewembrancecofyou I mabe, always in 


my PRAYERS, that i 
rr APOTEVXWY pou Seopevos, EIMWS NN wore 


auy micans, now at length, 


the prayers olme ashing, if possibiy nos at length 1 Lay Lave a prospcrous 
evo3a@lyoopas ey Ty OeAnpaT: Tov Ocou| journey, t by the wIIL of 
I shal havea profperousjourmey by the wil ofthe Ged | GOD, to come to you. 


— 


„ Varicas Manuscarrr.—Title—To ens Romane, 1. Christ Jesus. 8. con- 
cerning you al. . 
i 1 1. Acts xsil. £1; 1 Cor. I. 1: Gel. i. 1: 1 Tim. i. 11: il.7; 3 Tim. i. 11. Į 1. Acta 
. l5; 2 i 1 


.2; C. 1. i. 15. $2 Cen. 1. i. 13: Dout. z.. ii. 151 2 Lg.. v. i. 12; Isa 11. C, 7; 
Jer. 15. L A x . I. 110; I. 20. . 1. 2. v. 3; Dan. iz. 1. 2 2. Al T l. i. 21. 2 8. 
Mais I. 0, 10; Letot 52. Ac: . S); 2 Tim. Il. . t 4. Aci . . 3. J. t 0. Rom. 
xl. 1; 1 Cor. l. ioi Phil. I. 4. 1 2 hess. II. & 10. Kos. xv. z4 83: 1 Thess. Lil. 10. 
4 lu. James ir. 15. 


Just Published, 
THE EMPHATIC DIAGLOTT, 


Containing the Original Greek Text of what is commonly called the New 
Testament (according to the Recension of Dr. J. J. Griesbach), with an 
Interlineary Word-for-word English Translation; a New Emphatic Ver- 
sion based on the Intcrlineary Translation, on the Readings of Eminent 
Critics, and on the various Readings of the Vatican Manuscript (No. 1,209 
in the Vatican Library); together wiih Illustrative and Explanatory Foot 
Notes, and a copious Selection of References; to the whole of which is 
added a valuable Alphabetical Index. By Benjamin Wilson. New York : 
FowIEn AND WELLS, Publishers, 389 Broadway. Price, $4. 

The above highly important and valuable work, containing 8S4 pages, which has been 
in course of preparation for eeven years, is now complete. 

Tho contents of this volume include—1. A Corrected Text of the Original Greek after 
the most approved authorities. 2. A Literal Interlinear Translation. 8. A New and 
Elaborate Version into English. 4. Biblical References. 8. Explanatory Notes. 6. 
Dictionary of the Most Important Words und Porases in the New Testament. 

The different rendering of different passages in the New Testament is the foundation 
for most of the sects of Chrisiians. Without claiming correctness for the author of the 
Dlaglott, we present this volume to readers, that tbey may judge for ihem-elves whether 
the words ss translated are so arranged in the common vereion as to express the meaning 
of the writers. 

In regard to the correctness of the translation there will doubtless be some differences 
of opinion among Greek scholars, but having submitted it to several for exam‘na‘ion, 
their verdict has been so unanimous it its favor that we have no hesitation in presenting 
it to our readers, believing it ought to be circulated wherever the English Language is 
spoken. 

We have no desire for sectarian controversy, and believe that the most that exists is 
consequent upon misinterpretation, or upon variatiocs in the formal presentation of the 
truths of Christianity as taught in the New Testament; and it is with the earnest desire 
that what appears crooked shali be made straight, that we present this volume to tho carc- 
ful consideration of an intelligent public. 


Two Parts) 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


A NEW WORK ON 


127 


[Now Ready. 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 


e SIGNS OF CHARACTER,” 


Based on ErmxoLoar, Payrsioroay, and PHRENoLocy. 


Illustrated with 


more than a Thousand Portraits and other Engravings. 


An extensive practice in the study and 
feadiug of character for more than twenty 
years among the people of various races, 
tribes, and nations, has enabled us to 
classify the different forme of boly, brain, 
and face, and to reduco to meToon the 
processes by which character may be de- 
termined. 

Hitherto but partial observations have 
been made, and of course only partial 
results obtained. Wae look on mar as a 
whole—made up of parts, and to be stu- 
died as a whole, with al the parts com- 
bined. Inasmuch as the manners and 
custome of one nation or tribe differ from 
those of anotber, so docs the organization. 
There are no two nations alike in form and 
feature, nor are there two individuals ex- 
actly alike in looks or disposition. It has 
been our careful study among all classes, 
educated and ignorant, civilized and say- 
age, Christian and heathen, high and low, 
rieb and poor, tewporate and dissipated, 
wise and foolish, virtuous and vicious, sano 
and insane, to discover the causes of dif- 
ference and the mofire hy which persons 
are actuated, and the ¢fects of the same on 
the human features. 

Why is one black, and another white? 
One a light olive, and another copper-col- 
ored? Why is one submissive and docile, 
and another dominecring and revengeful ? 
Why is one low and groveling, and an- 
other acplring and ambitious? One intel- 
lectual and spiritual, and another gross 
and sensual? One gay and cheerful, an- 
other sad and sullen? In short, what is It 
which makes us so diverse in looks, in 
opinion, and in character? Our system 
elucidates and explains tho effects of geo- 
graphleal position and climate. Food, 
clothing, and cultare have much to do 
in forming both feature and character. 
But what are the Rules by which to judge? 


To be published in Four Parts, at 


Can we know for a certainty who is wise 
and who is foolish? Warm and. affectione 
ate, or cool and Indifferent? Enterprising, 
or indolent and lazy? Brave or cowardly ? 
Economical or prodigal? Kindly or self. 
ish? Hopeful or hopeless? Dignifled and 
manly, or diffident and clownish? Inge 
nious, or a bungler ? Inellned most to po- 
etry orto prose? To look, ortothink ? Is 
he neat, tidy, 1nd orderly, or tho reverse ? 
Is he capable in numbers and mathematics, 
or is he deficient? Whicn is the stronger, 
his love of home or of travel? Is he hon- 
est, or is he dishonest? Religious, or a 
akeptic ? Liberal, or biguted ? Reforma- 
tory, or conservative? Progressivo, or ret · 
rograding? Where does he, stand? A 
careful analysis of his organization would 
show to each exactly his position, and en- 
able him to take the moasure of himself, 
his child, pupil, apprentice, clerk, and his 
neighbor. 

Nor is our work coofined exclusively 
to the genus homo; but we havo taken up, 
in connection therewith, the study ef the 
lower animals, classified, compared, and 
arranged them according to their order in 
the scale of development. 

But the most elaborate and interesting 
portion of the work relates to those “ S1ene 
or Coagacrer” revealed through the fea- 
tures—Eyes, Eara, Nose, Lips, Mouth, 
Head, Hair, Eyebrows, Hands, Feet, Skin, 
Complexion, ete., with numerous engraved 
Illustrations. 

Among the portraits contained in che 
work, We may state that a number of the 
leading philosophers, poets, statesmen, sol- 
diers, navigators, musicians, inventors, ex- 
plorers, ctc. from different nations, have 
been engra‘ ed to illustrate our pages. We 
have 20t space here to name them; but, 
altoge‘her, the work will contain morg 
THAN & THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


81 each. Parts I. & II, ready. The 


work will be sent to subscribers in the order in which they tre received. 
Four dollars remitted at once will secure the work complete. Please ad- 
dress. Messrs, Fowrer axp Weiss. 389 Broadway, New York. 


Improved Phrenological Bust. 


Showing the latest classification, aud exact 


' location of the Oracans of the Barn, fully 
developed, designed for Learn: rs. In this 


Bust, all the newiv discovered Organs aro 
given. Itis divided so as to show cach in- 
dividual Organ oa one side; and all the 
groups — Soctat, Executive, INTETI o- 
TCAL, and MonAl.— properly clas-ified, on 
the other side. Itis now extensively used 
in England, @cotland, and {re'»nd, and on 
the Continent of Europe, and is almost the 
only one in use | ere. 

There are two sizes - the largest near the 
eize of lifo—is sold at $1 50. Theesmallcr, 
which is + ot more than six inches high. anil 
may be carried in the pocket, is only 75 cts. 
May bo had of Bonksell- rs and Druggists, 
and of FOWLER AND WELLS, 

859 Broadway, New York. 


If sent by express, 25 cents extra for box 
to pack it. 


A Daily Journal thus describes the larger 
Bust: “A beaull'ul Cast, made of Plaster of 
Paris, the size of a human bead, on which 
the location of the Phrene logical Organs is 
renreecnted, with ah the divisions an! clas- 
e- fications, bas Just been made by M. ssrs. 
FowIER & WII“, 389 Broadway. Thoso 
who can not obtain the services of a professor 
to teach them, may learn from this approved 
model Head and The Illustrated Selſ- I. 
stractor” tho exact location and function of 
all the Organs of the Brain. 


en 


EES 


HRENOLOGY AT HOME. 


“THE STUDENT'S SET.” 
How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books are best for me to read? lu it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- 

out a teacher ? N 
Theso are questions put to us dally; and 
we may eay in reply, that we have arranged 
a serles of the best works on tho subject, 
with a Bust, showing tho exact location of 
all the phrenological organs, with such illas- 
trations and definixons as to make the study 
simple and plain without the aid of a teacher. 


The cret for this “Strrpent'’s Set,” which 
embraces a'l that is requisite, is only #10. It 
may be sent by express. or as freight, anſely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


“ TOOKS BY RETURN MAIL.”"—ANY 
Book, Man, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or Puper, sent “by return post,” 
at Puboshera’ Prices. All works on Pho- 
nogruphy, IIxdropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, 
Mech»nics, Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Eney- 
clopedias, uud on the Natural &ciences, Ad- 
Gres Mesra FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Publishers, 3 9 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted. 
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Fro. 1.—THE ARMADILLO OF BOUTH AMERICA. 


THE ARMADILLO. 


—— 


A new specimen of the armadillo (Tatusiu tri- 
cinata) has lately been added to the collection of 
the London Zoological Society. It is a variety 
not heretofore exhibited there, and is thus de- 
scribed. 

Ita armor has only three of the usual bands 
across the body, the rest being composed of 
horny plates, which cover the other parts of the 
animal, and which are so arranged that it can 
roll itself up into a ball, resembling thus a spher- 
ical box, the lids of which are represented by 
the shields of the fore and hind quarters, while 
the cover of the head and the upper surface of 
the tail, which is incrusted with smaller knobs, 
close it perfectly in front. The plates and banda 
are composed of oblong or hexagonal shielde, 
with a pretty raised pattern on each, and all so 
arranged as to increase the strength of the ar- 
mor, yet to preserve a certain softness about the 
joints. This plating has somewhat the aspect of 
an ornamental carved surface worn down by use. 
The animal being, unlike the other kinds of ar- 
madillo, one of daylight habits of life, has a 
bright, keen black eye, looking somewhat vi- 
ciously out of the balf-opened shell. as it appears 
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in our illustration. Generally. however, it has 
the expression af that inquisitive, self&possessed 
ros: lunes for which these animals are proverb- 
isl. Its trotting walk up and down, or all round, 
the place of ita confinement is not performed on 
\ the sole of the fore lege, as in the case of the 


5 


other species of armadilloes, but on the points of 
me long sbarp nails of the fore feet, while the 
bind feet have two round balls on the sole, and 
are placed balf way up to the hock on the ground. 
When turned up, they look, at a distance, some- 
what like small human feet. The rapidity with 
which our little friend is able to unroll and throw 
himself on his legs, no matter which part of the 
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ball is uppermost, is remarkable ; and the effect 
of this movement is very odd and surprising, 
when the seemingly solid mass (the animal stub- 
bornly feigning lifcleesness) avails itself of the 
first moment of stillness and, suddenly jerking 
out a head, tail. and four little feet, scuttles off at 
a rapid rate to a place of safety. The flercest 
dog could not harm this animal. The more the 
dog tries at the seams of the armor, the stronger 
is their contraction Sbould the dog get his muz- 
zle into the ball before it is quite closed, the 
shatp claws of the armadillo would quickly 
cause him to withdraw, and a renewed attempt 
would only find a solid round surface. None of 
the predaceous animals of the South American 
pampas, where it is mostly found, are large 
enough to take the ball in their mouths and 
crack it, while their teeth would in vain try to 
make an impression on part of it. The strength 
of this animal is great for its size, and there is a 
certain amount of obstinacy and resolution in its 
character, qualities without which its defenses 
would be useless. Our illustrations show it in 
three different postures—first, standing; secondly, 
peering out of ite half-opened case ; and thirdly, 
entirely coiled up. l 
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LIGHT, MORE LIGHT! 


Orp earth had once its swaddling clothes, 
In dumb phenomenal of time; ° 
Its strength like growing childhoo:! rose 
Amid dark chaos and the chime 
Of morning stars—whnse music rung, 
Where gloaming darkness wildly sung, 
„Light, more light !” 
And then its brawny manhood came— 
Ite heart the mighty summons folt, 
Rebounding with its blood of flan, 
And girded with an ocean belt; 
Around its mountain ribs of rock 
Was heard the awfal thunder shock, 
Light, more light f 
And man was there, translating all 
The mystic psalm::dy of Fate, 
God's hieroglyphics on the wall, 
Emblazoned o’er creation’s gate— 
Fire ciphers which the brooding night 
Made voiceful in a ery for light, 
„Light, more light!” 
Up went the shout through every age 
A God's voice In the soul of man— 
Resounding o’er a sea of rage, 
Before the mighty battle-van 
Of heroes, martyrs, and God's great, 
Who scorn the light of lust and hate, 
t Light, more light I” 
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To Keep TouAroks.— Tomatoes are kept for 
years in France, in a saturated solution of salt. 
When wanted for use, they are soaked in fresh 
water to remove the saltness. Perbaps the pro- 
cess called “ dyalizing” might be useful in fresh- 
ening them. 

Tue Kirren’s Hanpie.—Little three-year old 
Mary was playing rongbly with the kitten, carry- 


ing it by the tail. Her mother told her she would 
hurt pussy. Why, no, I won't,“ said she; “I 


am carrying it by the handle.” 
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Map, know thyself. All wisdom centers there; 
To none man ems ignoble, bat to man. Young, 


OUR LEADING GENERALS. 
IV. NEGLEY. 


Tum gentleman has constitution enough to sup- 
port his active brain. Weare not able to say 
this of most men. He bas health, also, and 
ought to be able to accomplish a world of 
work.” His brain does not exhaust his body, and 
bis muscular exertion does not use up his vitality. 
He can make blood, and through it vital force as 
fast as he can use it, consequently be ought to 
be and do all that his head indicates. 

Intellectually, he has the power to grasp ata 
single glance of the mind the truth in relation to 
a subject, to comprehend the interior essence of 
things, and that first judgment is his best. If 
be has an impression that it is best to buy, or not 
to buy, to sell or to hold on, to act now or in a 


particular manner, or to wait, that impression is 


wiser than any deliberate judgment he can make. 


Hence he is able to do a great deal ina very 


PORTRAIT OF MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES 8. NEGLEY. 


short space of time. This intuition of the mind, 
considered in connection with the logical, plod- 
ding forces, may be compared to the head-light in 
a locomotive, which reveals the track for leagues 
ahead, in the darkest night ; but then the engineer, 
though he has thus discovered all about the track 
in the distance, has to labor his way along by the 
process of the revolution of his wheels; so intui- 


tion shows the way, while logic follows it up 
though being far behind. This intuitive talent 
be inherits from his mother, from whom also he 
takes the temperament and the face. He has a 
good memory of facts; if an idea becomes 
thoroughly impressed upon his mind, his memory 
retains it. His Language is large, and had he 
been educated for speaking or writing, he would 
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have used language with smoothness, discrimina- 
tion, taste, and force. He ought to have been 
placed, if be has not been, in a position whero 
talking is required. 

He is able to read character at a glance, and 
is seldom if ever mistaken in his first impressions. 
If he were a merchant, he would distrust the 
tricky and unworthy, and thus avoid losses. If 
he were master of a vessel, and were shipping a 
crew, as each man came on board he would esti- 
mate him, and know if he could be trusted and 
treated kindly ; whether another needed pushing 
and watching with a stern eye ; and he could not 
help treating every one just as his first impres- 
sion taught him he should be treated. It may 
sometimes seem to him that his judgment of a 
man is a little too severe, that he thinks him 
worse than he is, but his impressions are almost 
always in the right direction, and should be 
heeded. 

He has talent to understand and apply mechan- 
ism, to appreciate beauty and refinement, poetry 
and oratory. He values property, but is not 
craving or greedy to get it. Ho likes to make 
money and then enjoy it, and let those around 
him share it with him. He has real courage, real 
executiveness, and warmth of temper, but is not 
malicious, vindictive, selfish, or cruel in spirit. 

He is stern and firm when his mind is made up 
and feelings settled; is not overstocked with 
self-esteem; confides in himself, but is not 
haughty ; is ambitious to be approved, and to 
please his friends and the community, but he feels 
under obligations to do right, whether friends are 
pleased or not. 

He can keep his own counsel, and is not in- 
clined to tell that which would damage himeelf, 
his cause, or his friends. Socially, he is loving 
and warm-hearted, always gallant, interested in 
children and pets, in friends in general, and in 
woman in particular. He clings to life, feels a 
desire to prolong his existence as much as may 
be, and would defend himself against enemies, 
rise above bad climates, and exposure, and by 
the very force of his will resist diseases. 

He has respect for sacred subjects, sympathy 
for those in distress, and willingness to render 
assistance as he has opportunity. 

His Hope is not extravagant, but as his brain 
is well-supported by a strong and healthy body, 
all there is of cheerfulness and self-confidence in 
him is evinced. If he bad a weak body, a con- 
stitution not properly sustained, he would occa- 
sionally have the “ blues” and look on the dark 
side of life. If he had large Hope with bis fino 
constitution, his prospects would be always 
glowing, like the arctic sun in summer. He has 
a sound, clear, substantial intellect, and a very 
practical mind. He is very sensitive and sus- 
ceptible, and is well adapted to enjoy a high 
degree of civilization and refinement. He takes 
a strong hold on life through its physical phases, 
enjoys the luxuries of the table, and with his 
strong sociul nature is very hospitable, affection- 
ate, and friendly. He gathers knowledge readily 
and has a clear and vigorous intellect, and being 
endowed with an intuitive appreciation of truth, 
his decisions are prompt and remarkable for cor- 
rectoess. 

General Negley stands about five feet and ten 
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inches high, weighs not far from 170, and is well- 
proportioned throughout. He has a florid skin, 
dark aburn curly hair, a bright bazel eye, a 
prominent, slightly Roman nose, large thin nos- 
trils, a well-cut mouth, with full rolling lips, an 
excellent chin, strong jaws, eyes set well apart. 
Perceptive faculties are large, and reflectives 
well developed. He is naturally modest, diffident, 
and very sensitive, but experience will give him 
assurance and self-reliance. In conclusion, we 
may say, General Negley is a remarkably well- 
made man. He is tough, hardy, elastic, and en- 
during, possessing one of the very best of consti- 
tutions. He is prompt, resolute, and free from 
fear. He is steadfast, perfectly reliable, honest, 
and honorable. He will keep his engagements, 
fulfill his promises, and never be behind time. 
Next to that of a soldier, his most appropriate 
sphere would be that of the lawyer, the judge, 
and the statesman. We predict for this gentle- 
man a successſul if not a brilliant future. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Masor-GeneraL James S. Neciey was born in 
East Liberty, Alleghany County, Pennsylvania, 
Dec. 26th, 1826. His education, embracing a col- 
legiate course, was interrupted when he was in 
his nincteenth year by his enlistment in the army 
for the war with Mexico. His parents and friends 
attempted to dissuade him from going, and the 
legal authorities were appealed to, on the ground 
cf his minority, to nullify his enlistment; but 
with the decision and spirit which has always 
characterized him, young Negley determined to 
go in spite of friends and family. Seeing this, his 
parents abandoned any further effort to detain 
him, and as a private of the First Pennsylvania 
Infantry he made the campaign from Vera Cruz 
to the city of Mexico. While participating in the 
riego of Puebla, news reached bis family that his 
health was much impaired, and his friends, through 
their influence at Washington, procured his dis- 
charge direct from the War Department. This 
reached young Negley immediately after the fall 
of Puebla; but be indignantly refused to accept 
it, and remained on duty as a sergeant, to which 
he had been promoted, until the close of the war. 
On his return to Pennsylvania, Negley devoted 
himself actively to agriculture, and passionately 
to horticulture. He is one of the most accom- 
plished horticulturists in the country, and when 
in the field of war his leisure hours were devoted 
to the study of various fruits, flowers, and shrubs 
in which the Southern fields and woods abounded. 
Many a march, long, tedious, exhausting, has been 
rendered delightful to bis staff by his interesting 
descriptive iilustrations of the hidden beauties 
and virtues of fragrant flowers and repulsive 
weeds. He did not meantime lose his passion for 
arms. His military ardor was not lost amid his 
peaceful pursuits in his vineyards and gardens, 
but during the thirteen years of peace which fol- 
lowed the Mexican War, he took great interest in 
tho militia matters of his State; and among his 
last acts as a brigadier-general of Pennsylvania 
militia, was to earnestly urge on the Legislature 
the thorough reorganization of the militia in view 
of the civil war which he declared already threat- 
ened the country, and to offer on December lst, 
1860, the services of a brigade to the Governor. 
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Governor Curtin did not think the time had ar- 
rived for che work of raising troops, but on the 
18th of April, 1861, amid all the excitement con- 
sequent on the actual commencement of hostili- 
ties, Governor Curtin summoned General Negley 
to his aid, and at once commissioned him as brig- 
adier-general, in order to secure his services in 
organizing the immense force of volunteers who 
rendezvoused at Harrisburg at the first harsb call 
to arms of the guns of Sumter. 

The career of General Negley from that time 
forward has been one of honor, promotion, and 
deserved success. He was commissioned briga- 
dier-general in the three months’ service, and en- 
gaged under Patterson in the Northern Virginia 
campaign, commanding in the only engagement 
of any importance fought by thatarmy. On the 
expiration of the time of his three months’ brig- 
ade, General Negley re-enlisted a brigade of three 
years’ men, and in September, 1861, was ordered 
with it to Kentucky. Here he participated in the 
march on Nasbville, and entered that city in Feb- 
ruary, 1862. From thence he was ordered to Co- 
lumbia, Tennessee, in command of the district, 
and with orders to protect the rear of Buell’s 
army, marching on Shiloh, and the division of 
General Mitchell moving on Huntsville. This 
duty he performed with signal success, and at the 
same time made several raids of great import- 
ance. One of these bad for its object a demon- 
stration in aid of General Morgan’s division be- 
sieging Cumberland Gap. It was planned and 
executed by General Negley alone, and was highly 
successful. It embraced a formidable and rapid 
movement on and bombardment of Chattanooga, 
with demonstrations intended to convey the ides 
that it was intended to cross the Tennessee River. 
On his way to Chattanooga, General Negley fell in 
with and entirely defeated and dispersed General 
D. W. Adams’ corps of rebel cavalry, pursuing 
them to the doors of Chattanooga. On June 7th 
he bombarded this city for several hours, at the 
same time demonstrating as if he intended to cross 
the river. The enemy had no troops sufficient to 
defend the place nearer than those at the Gap,» 
and in order to hold Chattanooga against Negicy 
they abandoned Cumberland Gap to General Mor- 
gan. As soon as he received notice that General 
Morgan had secured Cumberland Gap. General 
Negley retired from Chattanooga to Columbia and 
resumed the discharge of his duties as district 
commander. He employed the month and a half 
during which he held the district in several raids 
against guerrillas and rebel cavalry, dispersing 
them in every instance. 

On August lst, 1862, he received orders to 
evacuate Columbia and retire upon Nashville. 
This he did with great deliberation, although har- 
assed in retreat by the forces of the enemy, and 
succeeded in carying off large amounts of grain, 
large numbers of cattle, and, what was then new 
and forbidden, a large number of slaves, whom he 
employed as teamsters. Such use of the negroes 
of the South had never before been made by any 
officer of the army with which General Negley 
was then connected, and the innovation was de- 
pounced by many, though subsequently approved 
by the President and the nation. 

The movements of Bragg, which had required 
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the abandonment of Columbia, also required the 
partial evacuation of Nashville, and General 
Buell selected General Negley to garrison the 
city with his own and General J. M. Palmer’s 
divisions. On the march of the main army into 
Kentucky in pursuit of Bragg, General Negley 
found himself strongly besieged by the rebel 
forces under Breckinridge, Morgan, Forrest, and 
Anderson, and made every preparation to fortify 
and hold the city. He kept strict watch upon 
the enemy without the city, and lost no opportu- 
nity to strike him in the midst of bis preparations 
to closely besiege the place. He made several 
rallies of great importance and with brilliant suc- 
cean. The principal of these consisted in an attack 
on the division of General Anderson at Lavergne, 
Tennessee, in which he surprised their camp, rout- 
ed, dispersed, or captured the whole force, and 
nearly captured the rebel commander, who was 
enabled to make his escape on an engine which 
happened to be in the town. 

At the battle of Stone River, General Negley 
commanded a division of the center corps. On 
the first day he fought desperately and success- 
fully for several hours, until by reason of the de- 
feat of the right wing his flank became exposed. 
and he was compelled to retire upon the line of 
reserves. Here he Hught for the remainder of 
the day and the .ncceediog one. On the afternoon 
of the third dey of the battle, having been previ- 
ously transfe:red to the left, he made a counter- 
charge upon tha advancing column of the rebels 
under Breckinridge, and completely broke and 
routed it, pursuing the vanquished ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent into his intrenchments, and establishing him- 
self on such a position on the right flank of the 
rebel line as required its early evacuation. For 
this service he was promptly promoted major- 
general. 

During the campaign of Tullahoma and Chicka- 
mauga, General Negley commanded the same di- 
vision, somewhat enlarged and reorganized, and 
took part in the operations at Beach Grove, the 
pessage of the Elk and Tennessee rivers, and the 
battles of Dag Gap and Chickamauga. Among 
the most important services rendered by General 
Negley, or by any other general officer of the 
army, were the operations embracing the recon- 
noissance and battle at Dug Gap, Georgia, on Sept. 
11th, 1863. He commanded the advance of the 
center column of Roseorans’ army in crossing 
Lookout Mountain. The three columns had been 
widely separated—fifty miles intervening between 
the right wing and center, and about thirty be- 
tween the center and left wing. Knowing this, 
Bragg had concentrated his forces in front of the 
center, abandoning Chattanooga in such a way as 
Rosecrans or- 
dered him to be pursued, and General Negley, 
debouching from Stevens’ Gap of Lookout Moun- 
tain, was ordered to take Lafayette, Georgia. 
General Negley was advised and had reported 
that Bragg was concentrating his forces at that 
very point, but the report was discredited by Gen- 
eral Rosecrans, and Negley was ordered forward. 
He advanced cautiously on the morning of Sep- 
tember 11th, in command of his own and Baird's 
divisions, and, as he anticipated, soon encoun- 
tered the enemy. He drove them for some time, 
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but soon found that he had Bragg’s whole army 
in his front and on his flanks. It was subse- 
quently discovered that Bragg had issued positive 
and peremptory orders to Generals Hindman, 
Hill, Buckner, and Polk to. attack and destroy 
Negley, promising himself the easy capture of the 
other columns in detail. But Negley was too 
shrewd to be caught thus; although his trains 
and those of Baird encumbered the road in his 
rear, which the enemy soon threatened by mov- 
ing on bis flanks, he succeeded in saving every 
wagon and in slowly retiring on Stevens’ Gap, 
where he could afford to battle with thrice his 
numbers. This engagement, which lasted all the 
day, was the first convincing proof which Rose- 
crans had of the presence of Bragg, and the first 
premonition of danger. It induced him to gather 
his scattered columns together. General Negley’s 
discretion and valor on this occasion were not 
only alike commended by Generals Rosecrans and 
Thomas, but by General Bragg, who in his anger 
at their failure to destroy him, arrested Hindman 
and Polk, and preferred charges against them. 
These causes, which attributed Negley’s escape 
from this danger to delay on the part of the rebels, 
were never sustained, and the rebels under arrest 
were returned to duty. The fact was that Negley 
had outwitted them, and had forewarned Rose- 
crans in time to save the army. 

General Rosecrans was not able to get bis army 
entirely concentrated before Bragg attacked him 
at Chickamauga. General Negley’s division was 
on the move when the engagement began, march- 
ing in the direction of the sound of the artillery, 
and reached the field just in time to push forward 
on the right and fill up a gap created by the dis- 
persion of General Van Cleve's division. In the 
desperate fight which ensued, the rebel General 
Preston Smith was killed, and the enemy driven 
in confusion. On the second day of the battle 
General Negley’s division was not so fortunate. 
One brigade was sent to the- extreme left, another 
was placed in the center, and the third held in re- 
serve. Later in the day the General himself was 
taken from the command of the division and or- 
dered to the command of a number of batteries 
which were concentrated on a hill on a new line 
to which it was proposed to retire, and which 
were intended to cover the retrograde movement. 
Before this maneuver could be executed, how- 
ever, the right wing and center of the army were 
broken, and the troops fell back in confusion. 
The enemy charged upon the guns of General 
Negley in great force, and moving upon the flanks 
greatly threatened their capture. By great exer- 
tions the General succeeded in carrying them from 
the field without the aid of any infantry snpports, 
and thus saved about fifty guns from capture. 

On retiring to Rossville be found himself, in the 
absence of Rosecrans, McCook, and Crittenden at 
Chattanooga, the senior officer in that part of the 
field, and he immediately began the work of reor- 
ganizing the troops of the several divisions gath- 
ered indiscriminately there. He succeeded in re- 
organizing a large number of men, and selecting 
a strong position at Rossville Gap, endeavored to 
open communication with General Thomas. This 
was found impracticable, however. During the 
night General Thomas retired to this position, and 


forming a junction with General Negley, ordered 
him to post the forces along the line selected by 
him, and prepared to give the enemy a warm re- 
ception on the next morning. Bragg was too wise 
to attack, and contented himself with merely re- 
connoitering the position. On the succeeding day 
the troops were retired to Chattanooga, and pre- 
parations were made for the siege which followed. 
During this siege General Negley was relieved 
from duty by General Rosecrans in such a manner 
and so unjustly that be was induced to demand an 
examination into his official conduct. This was 
granted, a court of inquiry was convened und an 
investigation made, resulting in General Negley’s 
acquittal. The official record of the court states 
in conclusion that General Negley exhibited 
throughout the day (the second day of the battle) 
and the following night great activity and zeal in 
the discharge of his duties, and the court do not 
find in the evidence before them any ground for 
censure.” General Negley, on the conclusion of 
the trial, was ordered to report to the Adjutant- 
General at Washington, and did so, but soon after 
resigned. He is now engaged in the cultivation 
of his farm near Pittsburg, Penn. 

In person General Negley is a little above me- 
dium height, stoutly built, and strong and active. 
Mild and determined, generous and just, he was 


recognized in the army as a strict disciplinarian 
and correct administrative officer ; and his skillful 
defense of Nashville, his conduct at Stone River, 
Dug Gap, and Chickamauga, proved him to be an 
able general. In society his genial and courteous 
manner stamp bim tho true gentleman, 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


BY JOUN DUNN. 


Works upon this subject are so long-drawn, 
metaphysical, and panoplied in so much abstrnse 
verbiage, that the general reader, and there are 
few others, comparatively, finds little in them to 
engage bis attention or stimulate his reflections. 

Moral requirements can be prescribed by no 
system of arbitrary laws like the physical sciences; 
rules regulative of human conduct can not be laid 
down co-extensive with the demand for practical 
application ; no commentary can be digested so 
comprehensive as to be remedial of the whole 
code of moral sins. Philosophers may theorize 
and establish general principles, but beyond this 
the individual must be his own guide. 

I draw this conclusion from the proposition 
universally received, that moral law ts the law of 
conscience. It matters little whether conscience 
is an innate sense or an acquired property, though 
the writer favors the former opinion. It has been 
inferred because the Indian exhibits little or no 
traces of it, that the latter is the correct data; but 
may it not exist in the savage in embryo, requir- 
ing certain influences, videlicet, those of enlight- 
enment, to develop it? as certain species in the 
vegetable kingdom undergo radical changes by 
change of soil. Certainly this example illustrates 
no creative power in the soil further than those 
qualities required to perfect development. Con- 
science may be trained, like the muscular system, 
by culture, or as memory may be strengthened 
by a course of mnemonics. 
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A second proposition is, that conscience differs 
in individuals. It is affected by abuse, by diver- 
sity of temperament, and by peculiarity of reason- 
ing, though this is, of course, varied in a measure 
by education. Hence, what is right for one is 
wrong for another. 

It is a great failing (if I may be presumptuous 
enough to thus term it) for writers to raise all 
conceivable difficulties, which are of no import- 
ance to any but those wh» litigate rival claims as 
moral philosophers, and clothe them in prolix 
disquisitions without first premising their im- 
portance when determined. Such subtilties, which 
merely evince the fertility of human genius, de- 
feat the good purpose which they propose to ac- 
complish, by disgusting the student with the 
barrenness and futility of the theme. 

The fundamental law of ethics is do right. 
Having resolved to abide the precepts and de- 
mands which an observance of this rule requires, 
the individual must rely upon the monitor within 
by regarding its suggestions when its good offices 
are needed. 

To this end know thyself. A close, scrutinizing 
criticism upon one’s own nature and emotions is 
something which most people are last in calling 
into action, though Phrenology is fast dispelling 
this inexcusable ignorance. 


Perhaps it is impertinent here to observe, how- 
ever, and yet illustrative of my idea, that it does 
not require much incentive to arouse it to a zeal- 
ous activity in behalf of our neighbor. We say 
of our friend, IIe is a noble man, but — and that 
insufferable conjunction is preparatory to a great 
many things, all of which go to prove that he is 
not perfect. This is readily understood, and for- 
tunately is a lever which we will use to pry into 
our own nature. It isa deceiving characteristic 
in emulous human nature which appropriates 
every virtue of a friend, and by a process at 
once inscrutable and happy, metamorphoees its 
vices intoexemplary qualities. Yet this jealousy 
of virtue which flatters us into the belief that our 
vices are identical with it—sheep in wolf’s cloth- 
ing—ouly evinces a disposition which appreciates 
good, and which, in theory at least, prompts re- 
form. 

This, in brief, displays the importance of self- 
study and criticism. Courageous indeed is he who 
can examine the merits of his own nature and 
decide impartially when such decision is ex- 
tremely distasteful to him! By impartiality I do 
not mean those judgments made in a spirit of 
self-immolation and self-martyrdom, for criticism 
is not essentiaily fault-finding (though frequently 
prostituted to it), inasmuch as, to know thyself, it 
does not require that we should only inform our- 
selves of our vices. The utility of the law which 
exacts this rigid justice toward ourselves is all in 
all to the moralist wuo accepts his consclence as 
his guide. 

Besides stimulating reform, a thorough know- 
ledge of one’s self is necessary to correctly in- 
terpret the language of this prompter of right; to 
become familiar with its idiom, to know how to 
unlock its secrets, if so I may speak. Tor when 
an emotion is aroused by the performance of some 
specific act to determine how to do right, we must 
be able to scrupulously analyze our feelings, 
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and consistently separate the true from the false, 
the language of the conscience from the clamor- 
ings of a depraved nature. Thus can we only 
educate our reason, and by giving it dominion 
over our passions and prejudices, endow it with 
that sanctity which its high functions demand. 

This study will retrieve, in a great measure, 
what has been lost in slighting the conscience 
when sensitive till the acuteness of its thrusts has 
been dulled, and the subject hardened into an 
insensibility of its manifestations. 

Then, in conclusion, I reiterate that the only 
way to effect a stricter adherency to moral re- 
quirements when the individual must rely on his 
own conceptions of right and wrong, is by culture ; 
and as with the individual so with the nation. 


— ec 
THE REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


THE Christian Guardian, of Toronto, opens its 
columns to Mr. E. Stephens, who criticises both 
Philalethes and his reviewer. He says: 

From a careful and an unprejudiced perusal 
of the statements made by each, it can not be de- 
nied that there is argument on both sides of the 
question ; neither can it be denied that each of 
the disputants has argumentative tact and ability. 


“ Now, altbough we do not profess to be either 
a physiognomist or a phrenologist, nor to have 
given the subject scarcely a serious consideration, 
yet, after all that has been said about facts, etc., 
by Philalethes, if it be a fact that he has arrived 
to the age of mature manhood—which, from his 
ability as a writer and controversialist, seems 
quite evident—and has never observed that char- 
acter, both moral and intellectual, corresponds 
with countenance, feature, form and size of brain, 
with quality of the whole as exhibited externally, 
just as much so as that physical constitution is 
exhibited by the physical frame, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, not only that he has something 
yet to learn, but that as an observer of human 
nature he has many superiors even among the 
illiterate and most unpretending orders of society. 

Not disputing the alleged absurdities’ based 
upon the errors of false teachers cf the science, 
irrespective of facts, is there really anything ab- 
surd in supposing that man’s mental and moral 
nature is externally exhibited? Were it really 
the case, might it not be made to subserve a good 
purpose? The savage propensity or faculty, for 
instance, whether in man or beast. And if through 
an external, settled lineament of the countenance 
this propensity might be exhibited, and be made 
subservient to good, why not any other? Is it 
not a fact, however absurd, that as there are no 
two minds exactly alike, so there are no two coun- 
tenances and heads exactly alike in expression, 
form, and size? And does not this indicate a uni- 
versal as well as a very nice and exact corres- 
pondence between the mental and moral organism, 
and the physical as exhibited externally? And 
if the faculties as a whole are thus externally de- 
picted, why not the faculties in particular? Phre- 
nology may have absurd defenders; but from 
what little I understand of it, I can really see 
nothing either absurd or dangerous about it. 

« As to the peculiar prominences on certain 
individual heads not agreeing with the doctrines 
of Phrenology—this, I apprehend, in every case, 
eitber arises from the immaturity of the science, 
or from erroneous judgment as to the real, natu- 
ral, and habitual character of the individual in 
question. Philalethes’ looking for a very promi- 
nent bump of destruction in Bonaparte, for in- 
stance, arises from a misconception of his real 
character. Bonaparte’s career was the result, not 
of an inherent love of destroying, nor even of uni- 
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versal conquest for its own sake, but of universal 
supremacy, sovereignty, and glory; and the con- 
quering and destroying were merely necessary 
means to the end, and consequently have nothing 
to do with his natural character as exhibited by 
his phrenological organs [of Destructiveness]. 

“The discarding of the principles of Phrenol- 
ogy. because, by the force of concurring, inci- 
dental circumstences, individual actions of men, 
whether base or otherwise, do not answer to their 
phrenological character as shown by the external 
organs, is simply absurd. The prominences, etc., 
at first, merely discover man’s natural capacity 
and inclinations ; and the general tenor of his life, 
which depends greatly on outward circumstances, 
develops and causes the growth of the organs ac- 
cording to their use. The act of a robber, there- 
fore, suddenly impelled by the force of circum- 
stances, may not answer to his phrenological char- 
acter. Every man knows that be can, and does, 
persevere in the performance of individual ac- 
tions that are contrary to what his nature, irre- 
spective of circumstances, would prompt him to, 
and ir direct opposition to his habitual course of 
action; and though he be extolled to the skies or 
hung upon the gallows according to the character 
of the exceptional deed, his organs, which are de- 
termined by natural character and developed by 
his habits of life, will remain the eame—excep- 
tional acts not affecting the general character, nor, 
of course, the organs which are its index. 

“ And as to its necessarily leading to immorality, 
such a conclusion is, without doubt, hasty and 
unfounded. The science simply points out and 
gives position to the faculties that man is found 
to be endowed witb, and which, but for corrup- 
tion through the fall [perversion], would all har- 
moniously blend in doing homage to the Creator, 
promotiog universal good, and the highest degree 
of happiness of which his nature is susceptible. 
Man’s corrupt nature necessarily tends to evil, 
but the science which simply describes and gives 
names to the faculties of which it is composed, 
does not. The Bible, which teaches no science 
except theology, speaking of them collectively, 
while it pronounces them wholly corrupt, also 
makes provision for their entire renovation and 
restoration to their original order; and when 
Phrenology finds them in this restored state, 
although it recognizes the same faculties, it recog- 
nizes in them all, through the power of divine 
grace, a tendency to good—each and every fac- 
ulty when sanctified having something to do in 
promoting the holiness and usefulness of the en- 
tire man.” 

[For a non-professional writer on Phrenology, 
we regard the above as a well- put statement, and 
we accept most of its conclusions as both philo- 
sophical and scientific. Philalethes is mistaken 
as to his reviewer. Tbe person he names has had 
no connection with this Journal for years, nor has 
he written a line in it for a long time. This Jour- 
nal will not be responsible for the mistakes or 
unfounded claims which others may make, but 


will simply speak for the truth and itself.] 
———_ e+ 


Curious ErnNOLOOICAL Facr.—It is said that 
among all the varieties of figures which have 
been dug up from the Chiriqui graves, in New 
Granada, there is not one which resembles either 
a horse, cow, pig, dog, cat, or any other domes- 
tic animal, which is strong proof that they were 
made by a race who existed prior to the intio- 
duction of these animals into this continent. 
Some assert, however, that fossil remains prove 
the horse to have been indigenous here, and not 
of Eastern origin, a8 many suppose. 


[This is a very interesting question. What 
says Mr. E. G. Squicr on the point? He has 
made this region of country a familiar stamping- 
ground, and ought to be able to tell us all about 
it.—Ep. A. P. J.] 
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BEAUTY, VIGOR, AND DEVELOPMENT.T 


INTRODUCTION. 


EAUTY, or, rather, per- 
fection of form, is the 
harmony of development 
produced by the hidden 
operations of that in- 
comprehensible agent of 
Life which men denom- 
inate the vital power. 

PLATERA There is that, even in 

bi- , j, mere physieal beauty, 
, which exercises an irre- 

sistible sway over the 
hearts and minds of 
men. The mighty and 
proud bow down before 
its influence ; its charms 
are alike powerful for 
good and evil; and it is 
symbolical of that purity which we conceive of as pertaining to the an- 
gels—a thing of joy, the blessing of God. There is an essential difference 
in the beauty of the sexes: while we associate the ideas of honor, power, 
and magnanimity with manly grace, we attribute all that is gentle, lov- 
ing, and kind to Woman. Man was made for thoughtful, laborious life— 

Woman to study Man's best welfare, to calm his mind when turbulent or 
clouded with sorrow, to soothe him in his weariness, and by her influence 
and example to lead him on, step by step, to the paths of pleasantness 
and of peace. [This is an Englishman's view. We presume American 
women will dissent from this, and claim perfect equality.] We gaze with 
admiration and wonder at the mighty thews and sinews, the swelling 
muscles, and the powerful grandeur of a statue of the Apollo; but we 
experience in the contemplation of that of a Venus or Diana those nerve- 
thrills of fancy that are never inseparable from the poetry and imagery 
of the heart—feelings that affect us by reason of their intensity, that are 
powerfully pleasant because of their novelty and that they do not admit 
of either definition or expression. 

Inharmony of development or deformity is simply the result of a de- 
parture from, or violation of, Nature's laws. The dread fiat of the Creator 
against sin has gone forth, and is unalterable. If man will defy it, he 
must pay the penalty in his own person, besides entailing’ sickness, mis- 
ery, and premature death upon his offspring, if he ever have any. When 
men were content with the simple forms of existence—when they enjoyed 
the necessaries of life without either desiring the conveniences or pining 
for the luxuries—vigorous health was the rule, rather than the exception, 
among them; but in an age when manly power and womanly grace are 
rendered subservient to that ignis fatuus of the mind which is vaguely and 
insufficiently described by the term pleasure, despair and wretchedness 
are rife in the world, and imbecility and hideousness stalk closely behind 
them. As a case in point, compare the artificial existence of the modern 
epicure with that of Nature’s own son—the free, intrepid mountaineer. 
Not all the artifices of the former can command the elasticity of spirit, 
the freedom and lightness of limb, nor one half of the pleasurable sensa- 
tions that are momentarily expcrienced by the latter. 

The art of developing muscle and increasing bodily vigor appears to be 
inseparable, in the present age, from ropes and stakes, and men remark- 
able for excessive hardness of organization anıl peculiarity of visage. ‘The 
most approved methods of imparting health, tone, and beauty to the 


Fic. 1.—Tue Arm or 4 GymMNast.t 


* Nores ow Beauty, Vicor, anD DEVELOPMENT; or, How to Acquire Plumpness of 
Form, Solidity of Muscle, Strength of Limb, and Ciearness and Beauty of Complexion, 
by a Course of Exercise, Diet, and Bathing; with a Series of Improved Exercises for 
the Dumb-bells, etc. By William Milo, London. Slightly altered, with Notes and Il- 
lustrations by Handsome Charles, Tne Mugnet. 

t We introduce this engraving to show the effects of exercise upon the growth of 
muscle. It is taken from a cast of the arm of Mr. James L. Montgomery. a teacher of 
gymnastics in New York. Mr. Montgomery, we are told, commenccd the practice 
of gymnastics when about 19 years of sge—was quite slender—weight 145 Ibs.—chest 
86 inches - arm around tbe biceps muscle or upper arm, 123 inches. At the time the 


cast was taken he had practiced about four years—weight increased to 160 lbs.—chest 43 
inches—fore-arm 18; inches—around the biceps or upper arm, 154 inches. 

at a development of muscle is generally desirable, or 
that it can be attained, in ordivary cases, without a sacrifice of brain power; but it 
shows what influence gymnastic exercises give us over the development of the physical 
system For a model we should take Apollo in preference to Hercules; although the 
latter was by no means a useless member of the semi-celestial fraiernity. 


We do not believe that so 


skin are practiced almost exclusively in stables ; while the lean are ex- 
cited to extreme envy by the plumpness and beauty of proportion exhib- 
ited by some of the lower animals under the care and training of men to 
whom the chemistry of respiration and consumption of carbon are as 
dark mysteries. 

The popular mind is the most wayward and capricious of all mental or- 
ganisms— was, is, and ever shall be a huge enigma that defies solution, a 
Gordian knot of social entanglements the most tortuous and perplexing. 
We have taken upon ourselves the task of hygienic preceptor to such a 
mind, and publish these, our Notes, for its edification—with much fear 
and trepidation for the result in more respects than one. 


PHILOSOPHY OF DEVELOPMENT. 
VITAL CONSUMPTION AND RENOVATION. 


1. The processes of waste and re- 
pair are continually progressing in 
the system. Hufeland defines active 
life to be ‘‘an incessant exertion of 
agency and power ; and consequently 
attended with a continual waste of 
power and consumption of the or- 

= gans.” The human body is reducible, 
like all other matter, to its clement- 
ary principles; it is constantly con- 
suming and giving of these elements, 
and derives a renewal of the same 
from the nourishment supplied to it, 
and the atmosphere by which it is 
surrounded. 

2. Growth is an accumulation of the 
repairing material, owing to a re- 
dundance of the vital power. At maturity. the vital consumption grad- 
ually balances the renovating power of the body; and when the former 
begins to exceed the latter, decay and death finally sct in. 

3. When any particular limb, or the whole body, is put in motion, an 
increase of waste in its substance immediately takes place, followed, how- 
ever, by a powerful reaction in the rest which succeeds this exertion, when 
the blood, which has been repeatedly purified during the exercise by the 
exhalation of its noxious compounds in perspiration, and by being exposed 
in the lungs at each inspiration to the action of pure, fresh air, builds up 
the lost substance, and with the balance in hand adds good, sound mate- 
rial for future use and exertion. 

4. The more laborious the exertion the greater the waste; and if the 
vital power be not considerably weakened by exhaustion or fatigue, con 
sequently renovation of the parts ensues. The blacksmith will develop a 
muscular arm sooner than if he were working with a smaller hammer in 
a carpenter's shop. 

5. The states of reaction in favor of the renovating power after exertion 
must follow in close and regular succession upon each other to produce 
any marked effect upon development ; for the daily consumption of the 
body never ceases for an instant, and unless there is an excess of the re- 
pairing material over that of waste, emaciation or loss of physical power 
and starvation will be the inevitable result. 


PECULIARITIES INCIDENTAL TO OCCUPATION. 

6. If one’s occupation were to consist in wiclding a heavy sledge in the 
morning, and posturing in the evening, one might safely count on the 
possession, in a short time, of well-developed limbs. Take, for example, 
the ponderous individual whom we have so often seen in the circus, whose 
sole ambition in life seems to be that of keeping a long pole, like the 
mizen-mast of a seventy-four, steadily balanced somewhere in his waist- 
band for the special use and safety of his brother in the profession who 
amuses the multitude at the smaller end of it. You will find that not 
only are his lower limbs and extremities surprisingly developed, but his 
arms are brawny and his chest broad and capacious beyond all conceivable 
proportion—a truly fitting chest or case for the protection of stentorian 
lungs such as you will also invariably discover that our friend of the pole 

His agile brother, on the other hand, would fail most lament- 
ably in the waistband particular, especially if his unwicldy compecr were 
to essay the swimming feat above; but he can turn out any number of 
catherine wheels, and involve himself in all sorts of difficultics with re- 
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spect to his legs and hands; and if you could prevail upon him to pre- 
serve his natural posture for a few moments—which he seems very loth to 
do in company—you will perccive that the herculean development of 
limb and capacity of chest are wanting in him, but for both of which, 
perhaps, he is amply compensated by a general buoyancy of frame person- 
ally, and an external appearance that inspires one with a fabulous idea of 
whalebone, india-rubber, and patent springs. Every one is familiar with 
the vagaries of the vital force in the case of tailors, shoemakers, and the 
trades gencrally ; that is, with reference to bowed legs, sunken chests, 
overgrown muscles and calves, and other peculiarities of growth incidental 
to each ; these are all owing to the position of the limbs during their ac- 
tion, or rather to the repeated processes of repair of the parts actually 
exercised in thcir exact form or disposition at the time.? 

7. Training is a method of exercising the limbs and muscles with 
prescribed force, and in a systematic regular manner, the states of reaction 
in favor of the renovating power succeeding cach other with such rapidity 
that there is always an cxcess of power over and above that which is re- 
quired to meet the consumption, and increased growth or devclopment of 
the parts is thereby induced. [Sec our Family Gymnasium. t] 

8. Inharmony of development or deformity proceeds from an abuse of 
Nature's laws. Repeated excess exhausts the vital force, weakens muscu- 
lar power and nervous energy, and gives an undue advantage to the con- 
sumption of the body, the operations of which are never idle, and if not 
kept down by vitality, rapidly merge inte decay. 

9. Muscular power produced by forced training is purchased at the ex- 
pense of general vitality. Excessive exertion has the effect of cxhausting 
the vital power like any other excess. Moderate exercise of bodily organs, 
on the other hand, strengthens them, and preserves them from decay. 
Exercise of the whole frame is more conducive to health than that of 
particular limbs. [For a morc complete and philosophical exposition of 
this subject, sce ‘‘ Physical Perfection.“ T Published by Fowrer & WEIIS.] 

10. The health and vigor of the several limbs and organs of the body 
depend solely upon the simple condition that the functions which pertain 
to each shall be regularly and actively performed. Life, while it lasts, is 
the regular, incessant motion of the vital organs in thcir work of assimi- 
lation, secretion, excretion, renovation, etc. Exercise may be defined as 
voluntary motion of the limbs and muscles, and in thought of the nerves, 
which increases the power of the involuntary vital principle as well. If 
this voluntary motion be neglected, the vital force becomes inactive in a 
corresponding degree, and loss of physical vigor is the inevitable result. 

11. A man who would resolutely set to work with a set of dumb-bells 
and chest expander, and an average stock of patience, would in six months 
reap a golden harvest of health and strength for his exertions. Men read- 
ily combine business with pleasure. Why not reserve a portion of leisure 
for private training to take the harm out of both? 


BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF EXERCISE. 


12. Exercise equalizes circulation and accelerates the action of the heart. 
Running, jumping, and violent exertion of every kind not only increase 
the action of the heart, but also its propelling force ; under the effect of 
fitful, violent, bodily motion, the blood is diffused throughout the minut- 
est capillarics of the system, and rushes through the veins and arterics 
with a force akin somewhat to the impetuosity of a mill-stream. The 
quantity of blood in an average-sized. adult may be taken at about four 
gallons—or between 28 and 30 pounds—the complete circulation of which 
is effected in 300 contractions of the heart. The pulse usually beats from 
70 to 75 per minute. Walking at the rate of four miles per hour has 
been found to increase it from 75 to 180, and carrying a load of ten stone 
(140 Ibs.) at a speed of three miles per hour, to 190 beats per minute. 

13. Exercise powerfully induces sensible perspiration. What is termed 
insensible perspiration is imperceptibly taking place at all times in the body. 
During vigorous excrcise it becomes sensible or visible, and may be seen 
exuding from the pores in cvery part of the skin. 

14. Perspiration contains at least one per cent. of solid ate com- 
pounded of substances noxious to life. The quantity perspired daily by 


* The cranial developments are as marked and peculiar as are the muscular, and an 
experienced phrenologist can determine the trade of a man by his head. 

t FAMILY Gynnasium. With numerous Illustrations ; containing the most Improved 
Methods ef applying Gymnortic, Culisthenic, Kinesipathic, ond Vocal Exercises to the 
Deve'opment of the Bodily Organs, tho Invigoration of their Functions, the Preservation 
of Health, and Cure of Diseases and Dcformitics. By R.T Trall. M.D. $175. F. & W 

ł Puy icar Prerecrion; or the Philosophy of Human Beauty ; ehowing how to Ac- 
quire ond Retain Bodily 8. mmetry, Health, and Vigor: Secure Long Liſe, and Avoid 
the Infirmities and Deformities of Age. By D. H. Jacques. An excellent work. . 70. 
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an average - sized adult ranges from 25 to 35 ounces. If exercise be neg- 
lected, the poisonous matter can only be partly carried away from the 
blood by the insensible perspiration through the medium of the lung, liver, 
kidneys, and bowels, which, it is hardly necessary to observe, imposes ad- 
ditional labor upon these organs, and eventually occasions their disease. 
[‘‘ The difference between sensible 
and insensible perspiration con- 
sists only in the activity with 
which it passes off. Insensible 
perspiration, which is intended to 
be represented by fig. 3, is always 
== r emanating from the body when 
Ee l in a healthy statc, from the first 
==== breath of infant life to the last of 
old age. But sensible perspira- 
=== tion is only occasional, as, for ex- 
= ample, when muscular exercise is 
= greater than common, heat exces- 
z sive, or the system in certain 
=== states of fever. 
: „Among the uses of perspira- 
= tion, one of the most notable is 
Es the removal of certain cffete, 
== worn-out, and noxious matters 
from the system. It has been es- 
RNY timated that not less than thirty- 
A three ounces of perspirable matter 
are thrown off naturally in twenty 
four hours, a large proportion of 
which, however, is water. 
“ Checking perspiration, or, in other words, allowing the skin to be- 
come inactive, is always attended with more or less harın to the constitu- 
tion. True, in some cases, the bowels, kidneys, lungs, ctc., may prove 
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sufficient for the emergency, in throwing off the perspirable matter that 


should have passed out at the pores ; but in other cases, serious disease is 
the result. A sudden check of the normal action of the skin is always 
attended with danger. From the Hydropathic Family Physician. O] 

15. Exercise matcrially aids in the purification of the blood. The cir- 
culation, as we have secn, becomes rapid in proportion to the violence of 
bodily motion. The blood, when it arrives in the lungs after coursing 
through the body, is of a dark color, having been deprived of its oxygen 
during the operation. It reccives a fresh supply of this life-giving prin- 
ciple from the atmosphere—the purity of the latter depending in a great 
measure upon the amount of oxygen which it contains—and this combin- 
ing with certain of its constituents has the effect of changing it toa bright, 
florid hue, in which pure, healthy state it is distributed again throughout 
the whole arterial system, to build up and repair on every side the ravages 
occasioned by daily waste or disease. ft 


WALKING. 

16. The blood of the pedestrian whose speed amounts to five miles an 
hour is SERSAN purified and circulated every two minutes, while during 
moderate exercise this time is extended to two min- 
utes and a half, and when the body isin a passive 
state, to about four minutcs. 

17. Strength will be gained, and the contour of our 
body improved by firm, hard muscles overlaying 
and hiding the bones, if a due amount of exercise 
be taken. 

18. Exercise will gradually almost unconsciously 
give tone and vigor to the circulation, plumpness to 
the form, and steadiness und grace to the whole car- 
ens Big, round, beautiful muscles are pro- 
. duced by vigorous and continuous activity of every 
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S Ñ part of the physical man. 

19. Exercise powerfully stimulates the several 
functions of the body and brain. 

20. Walking, Dr. Erasmus Wilson says, favors di- 


Fic. 4.—In a HURRY. 


* Hyproratnic Far Puvsician. By Joel Shew. M.D. A lerge and invaluable 
work for homo practice. Profusely illustrated. For sale at this office. 

See Compres PuvsroLoc v, applied to the Improvement of Mental and Physical 
Education. Tho revised and illustrated edition, with notes by Fowler. Muslin, $1 75. 
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gestion and nutrition, facilitates respiration, stimulates the skin and pro- 
motes its action, increases the tempcrature of the body, and invigorates 
the physical and mental powers. [Walking is good exercise, but riding 
on a horse is better. For instructions in horsemanship see Family Gym- 
nasium’’ and Physical Perfection.’’] 

[Riding on horseback is a fine manly exercise (and womanly too), pro- 
moting respiration, circulation, and digestion ; expanding the chest, and 
giving tone and energy to the 
whole system. It has fallen in- 
to almost total disuse in most 
parts of the Northern and East- 
ern States, but in the South and 
West is a universal accomplish- 
ment, children of both sexes 
learning to ride almost as soon 
as they learn towalk. Our ele- 
gant velvet-cushioned carriages 
are very comfortable and conve- 
nient; but if we allow them to 
effeminize us and deprive us of 
the use of our limbs and lungs, 
they are of questionable utility. 
They have their place and use, 
however, and so, let us not for- 
get, has the saddle.'’-—Hints Tb- 


Fic. 5. 
Tus Correct Posrtion. ward Physical Perfection.] 


21. If exercise is customary and habitual, it will maintain the circula- 
tion in healthful equilibrium. The muscles have their substance used up 
while they are being employed in vigorous contraction ; but in the inter- 
vals of rest they will grow, enlarging by an excess of gain over loss, be- 
cause blood is circulating through them, out of which they may appro- 
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priate the material of muscular tissue. So that it will not be only while 
we are taking exercise that we shall be equalizing the circulation, and de- 
riving the benefits which attend that condition—we shall live through the 
day, and sleep through the night, under this prime condition of comfort 
and health ; while we rest we shall be growing more fit for greater exer- 
tions. The exercise which fatigued at first will not be enough to satisfy 
us, a8 we get stronger and larger muscles. [Has the reader cver observed 
how much character there is in the walk? Look at this individual (fig. 7). 
Little good will his exercise do him. There is no cnergy, 
enterprise, or ambition here, and the person appears like 
one between dead and alive,“ a sort of ‘‘ froze and thaw- 
ed” substance, good for nothing. He complains, grunts, 
whines, finds fault, and doses himself with various quack 
medicines—for imaginary ills; he has no friends, never mar- 
ried, and regards his birth a misfortune, in which those who 
know him fully agree.°] 


SWIMMING AND ROWING. 


[These modes of exercise should not have been omitted. 
As a hygienic agency, and a mode of physical culture, swim- 
ming takes a high place. Its free and graceful movements 
give healthful action to the muscles; the contact with the 
animate waves, so full of magnetic virtue, which it involves, 
refreshes and invigorates the body; and the conquest of a 
new element, which it secures, dilates the whole being with a sense of 
triumph and of power. 

Everybody, we believe, should learn to swim—women no lcss than 
men. Beauty, the mother of love,“ according to one of the significant 
myths of the ancients, ‘‘ is the daughter of the waves and of light.” Wa- 
ter and sunshine still acknowledge the relationship, and the fairest forms 
grow fairer still in the loving embrace of the limpid elements. The 
maidens of the Pacific islands swim like water nymphs; so do the Italian, 
Mexican, and South American women, and many others. Our wives and 
daughters need not be ashamed to follow their example in this matter; 
and we earnestly recommend our fair readers (as well as our readers not 
so fair), who have not already learned, to commence their lessons at the 
earliest opportunity. See the Swimmer's Guide.“ Price 80 cents. 

Sailing and rowing should be mentioned in connection with swimming, 
and with almost equal commendation. The latter may be easily learned. 
and is a capital exercise (with a light skiff) for women as well as for men.] 


$ PHYBIOGNOMY, on “SrGxNe or CHARACTER,” based on Ethnology, Physiology, and 
Phrenology. Illustrated with more than a Thousand Portrai's and other Engravings. 
In Four Parts, Parts I. and II. now ready; IIL and IV. in prese Price $4. 
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Fra. 8.—BEGINNING OF THE PULL. 


BATHING. 


22. Bathing and cxercise are very closely allied to each other; they 
both stimulate the actions of the skin, and both, if carried too far, are 
productive of fatigue. Bathing, again, is indebted to exercise for some of 
its uscful properties. In like manner, the rules of bathing and thosc of 
exercise are very similar. Bathing, to be efficient in preserving health, 
should be regular, should be commenced by degrees, and increased by a 
process of training, and should not be permitted to intrude upon hours 
devoted to some important function, such as digestion. It must not ap- 
proach too near a meal, that is to say, if it be attended by the least fa- 
tiguc ; nor must it follow a meal too closely, three or four hours being 
permitted to elapse. The time occupied in bathing in cold water by inva- 
lids should not exceed a few minutes, but ranging perhaps from two to 
ten; but persons in health may carry it to the point of satiety, provided 
always that thcy combine with it active exercise. The period for the 
tepid, warm, or vapor bath is from a quarter to half an hour, unless spe- 
cial indications require to be fulfilled. [Invalids require professional ad- 
vice and direction adapted to the conditlon of each; but for those in 
health, a daily han:d-bath, taken on rising in the 
morning, in cold water, is every way the best; a quart 
of pure soft water, and five minutos’ time, is enough; 
wipe dry with soft towels; then rub vigorously with 
the hands.) 


Fic. 9.—Swhaane. 


23. They who desire to pass the short time of life in good health, ought 
often to use cold bathing, for I can scarce cxpress in words how much 
benefit may be had by cold baths; for they who use them, although al- 
most spent with old age, have a strong and compact pulse, and a florid 
color in their face; thcy are very active and strong, thcir appetite and 
digestion are vigorous, thcir senses are perfect and exact; and in one 
{Providing they 
live properly in other respects. Sce Hydropathic Encyclopedia.“ 

24. The cffect of a warm-bath to a person in health is highly delightful. 
The sensations during the process arc exquisite, and afterward no less so. 

.. . It equalizes the circulation of the blood; renders the skin supple 
and moist ; promotes frec perspiration, and relieves the body from a layer 
of thick, obstructive accumulation of scurf, and oleaginous surfacial de- 
posit. . . . The flexibility of the joints, the freedom of respiration, the 
improved tone of nervous fecling in mind and body, intellect being 
brighter and every faculty livclier—momory, thought. and idea at com- 
mand, after the baths—are notorious truths knawn to the patron of the 
warm cblution. Warm bathing also acts beneficially on the kidneys and 
urinary organs; it helps the bowels and stomach and liver, giving new 
life to each, the action of each being hereby healthily excited; it conse- 
quently promotes digestion, and, contrary to the popular fear of a warm 
bath weakening, it in reality strengthens the system, and _fortifics it against 
cod [Always providing the patient takes good care to eat moderately, 
keep out of a draught, and use no hot drinks or stimulants after bathing. 
But we should take the Turkish bath rather than any othcr, save the 
morning hand-batli. Turkish baths may now be had in all the chief 
towns in Great Britain ; and at 15 Laight Strect, New York, and at 63 
Columbia Street. Brooklyn—on the Heights. The Turkish bath is every 
way superior to the vapor, medicated. electrical, or any other.] 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the seni, the boty form doth tako, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


FACULTY .—Fr. faculté; Lat. facultas, from facere, 
to make.—Ability to act or perform, whether inborn or 
cultivated ; capacity for any natural function; especially, 
an original mental power or capacity for the well-known 
classes of mental activity.— Webster. 

What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculties '—Shakepeare. 

PHRENOLOGICAL writers sometimes use the word 
faculty in the general sense in which it is defined 
above. We say, for instance, that “all our facul- 
ties should be 
developed and 
cultivated har- 
teem moniously,” or 
‘ieee that “every 
3 mental faculty is 
liable to perver- 
sion or abuse ;” 
but in a restrict- 
ed sense, we ap- 
ply the word 
only to the intellectual powers, properly so call- 
ed, while the moral powers are called sentiments, 
and the animal feelings propensities. 

Speaking generally, the faculties, so far as 
known, are about forty in number, each of which 
has a separate special function and a separate 
organ in the brain. These faculties are arranged 
in groups, and may be considered either collect- 
ively or individually. See “ Groups.” 

FAMILISM.—Of 
tbis passion [propen- 
sity or feeling) the 
conjugal attraction is 
the stem, which die 
viles into seven 
branchcs—the pater- FPR 
nal, the filial, the fra- AN 
ternal, the collateral, J 
the ancestral, the nat- d, € 
ural, and the equivo- 
cal, which last is the 
state of uncertainty respecting real paternity.— Fourier. 

The word ia of Fourier’s coinage, but might be 


Fie. 2. 


or 


udopted with advantage into the nomenclature of 
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Phrenology, and used to express collectively the 
powers of the whole group of the domestic or 
family affections. , 

FIRMNESS (14).—Fr. fermeté.—The state of being 
firm; flxedness; stability; constancy ; 
certainty ; steadfastness.— Webster. 

The faculty here spoken of [Firm- 
ness} gives constaney and perseverance 
to all the other faculties, contributing 
to maintain their activity. It is an in- 
gredient in love of dominion. Its ap- 
plications bear different names as they 
emanate from its combination with 
other faculties, and relate to the situa- 
tions of individuals in whom it is ac- 
tive.—Spurzheim, 

It gives fortitude, constancy, perse- Fic. 4. 
verance, determination; and when too energetic, pro- 
duces obstinacy, stubbornness, and infatuation.— Combe. 

LooaTion.—The organ of this faculty is situated 
at the back part of the coronal region (14, fig. 1), 
on the median line, and between Veneration and 
Self-Esteem. Figs. 
2 and 8 show how its 
degree of develop- 
ment affects the form 
of the skull. 

PHYSIOGNOMICAL 
Stans. — The facial 
sign of Firmness, cor- 
responding with the 
situation of its phre- 
nological organ, is 
the perpendicular 
- straightness and stiff- 

ness of the center of 
the upper lip (fig. 4). To tell a man to“ keep a stiff 
upper lip” is equivalent to telling him to be firm 
to hold his ground. This faculty has also one of its 
most striking indications in the size and strength 
of the cervical vertebræ, or bones of the neck, and 
in the perpendicularity of the neck itself, as 
shown in fig. 5. It will be seen that the con- 
formation here indicated throws the head, face, 
and neck into the line of the phrenological organ 
of the faculty, and translates its natural language, 
as it were, into another dialect. When it pre- 
dominates, it gives a peculiar hardness to the 
manner and stiffness and uprightness to the gait 
(the foot being brought down heavily on the 
heel), and an emphatic tone to the voice. 

Function. — “ Firmness,” Mr. Combe says, 
‘“ seems to be a faculty which has no relation to 
external objects; its influence terminates on the 
mind itself, and adds only a quality to the mani- 
festations of the other powers: thus, acting along 
with Combativeness, it produces determined 
bravery ; with Veneration, sustained devotion ; 
and with Conscientiousness, infiexible integrity. 
It gives perseverance, however, in acting only on 
the other faculties which are possessed in an 
available degree. An individual having much 
Firmness and considerable Tune may persevere 
in making music; if Tune were greatly deficient, 
he would not be disposed to persevere in that 
attempt; but if he possessed much Causality, he 
might persevere in abstract study. At the same 
tine Dr. Gall justly remarks, that firmness of 
character ought not to be confounded with per- 
severance in gratifying the predominating dis- 
positions of the mind. Thus an individual in 
whom Acquisitiveness is the strongest propensity, 
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may, although Firmness be deficient, exhibit un- 
ceasing efforts to become rich, but he will be 
vacillating and unsteady in the means which he 
will employ; he will to-day be captivated by 
one project, to-morrow by another, and the next 
day by a third; whereas, with Firmness large, 
he would adopt the plan which appeared to him 
most promising, and steadily pursue it to the end. 
We may persevere in a course of action from two 
motives—either, first, because it is of itself agree- 
able, or. secondly, because we have resolved 80 
to act. Itis Firmness which gives origin to the 
latter motive, and enables us to persist with vigor 
in conduct once decided upon, whether agreeable 
or the reverse.” 

ILLUsTRaTIVE ExaMPLes.—Firmness is much 
larger in some nations than in others. The 
English have it much more fully developed than 
the French. The latter, under the influence of 
large Combativeness and moderate Cautiousness, 
make lively and impetuous charges, shouting and 
cheering as they advance, but if repulsed or 
steadily resisted, their ardor abates, they become 
discouraged, and any serious reverse is apt to 
become a total defeat; while the English, on the 
other hand, are less impetuous and dashing, but 
hold steadily to their purpose, and if repulsed, 
return undiscouraged to the charge, or, if com- 
pelled to fall back, obstinately dispute the 
enemy’s advance step by step. Americans of 
the Northern States resemble the English in this 
respect, though they unite with this persevering 
steadfastness some of the impetuosity of the 
French. The men of the South have less Firm- 
ness and show less persistency. The North Amer- 
ican Indian has Firmness very fally developed. 

We give portraits of several noted individuals 
distinguished for the manifestation of this faculty. 
It will be seen how well their heads correspond. 

FORM (25).—Fr. Configuration.—The shape and 
strueture of anything as distingu‘sbed from the material 
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of which it is made; particular disposition of matter, 
giving it individuality or distinctive characteristies; con- 
figuration ; figure.— Webster. 

Imagination bodies forth 

The forme of things unknown.—S Aakepeare. 
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There seems to exist an essential fundamental power 
which takes cognizance of configuration generally, and 
one of whose peculiar applicatious or offices is recollec- 
tion of persons,—Spureheim, 

Location. —The organ of this faculty is situated 
in the internal angle of the orhit (f, fig. 1), and if 


large, pushes the eyeball toward the external 
angle, a little outward and downward. 

Prrstocnomica. 81an.— The phrenological organ 
and the physiognomical sign may be considered 
one in this case. It gives breadth between the 
eyes, as in the accompanying portrait of the cel- 
ebrated Rubens (fig. 9). 

Fonction. —It is this faculty which enables us 
to remember, and with the aid of Constructiveness 
to reproduce, the forms of persons and thiags—to 
make patterns, models, pictures, statues, etc., and 
to describe persons, places, and objects of all 
sorts. It disposes us also to give figure to every 
being and conception of our minds, as to God, to 
death, to hope. It is essential to painters, sculp- 
tora, and architects. and very important to the 
phrenologist and physiognomist. 

ILLUSTRATIVE ExamrLes. —“ The celebrated 
Cuvier owed much of his success as a comparative 
anatomist to this organ. De Candolle mentions 
that ‘his memory was particularly remarkable in 
what related to forms, considered in the widest 
sense of that word; the figure of an animal, seen 
in reality or in drawing, never left his mind, and 
served him as a point of comparison for all 
similar objects.’ This organ, and also the organs 


lying along the superciliary ridge, were largely 
developed in his head. 
“Mr. Audubon says of the late Mr. Bewick, the 


most eminent wood-engraver whom England has 
produced : ‘His eyes were placed farther apart 
than those of any man I have ever seen.’ 

„Children in whom the organ of Form is very 
large, learn to read with great facility, even in 
languages of which they are totally ignorant, and 
although the book be presented to them upside 
down. 

“ Tn the casts of two Chinese ekulls in the Edin- 
burgh Phrenological Society’s collection the or- 
gan is greatly developed, and it is said to be large 
in the Chinese in general. Their use of characters 
for words may have sprung from the great size of 
this organ, which would enable them easily to 
invent and remember a variety of forms. Ina 
collection of portraits of eminent painters, pre- 
sented by Sir G. S. Mackenzie to the Society, the 
organ appears uncommonly large in those who 
excelled in portrait painting. 

„The metapbysicians do not admit a faculty of 
this kind. 

„Dr. Gall remarks, that some authors present 
the reader with destriptions of the persons whom 
they introduce, drawn with great minuteness and 
effect. Montaigne and Sterne, for example, are 
distinguished for this practice, and in the portraits 
of both the organ of Form is conspicuously 
large.” 

Foru m Axnurs.—This organ is well marked 
in animals. The dog has a large development of 


it. Cows, sheep, deer, geese, etc., seem to know 
by its form every member of ita particular flock 
or herd, no matter how numerous they may be. 
M. Vimont, who was more familiar with the skulle 
of animals than any other man of his day, bas 
remarked that this organ is very much developed 
in those animals whose brains most resemble 
those of man. 

FRIENDSHIP, or Adhesiveness (3).— Fr. Affec- 
tionivité or Amitié.—Ap attachment to a person, proceed- 
ing from intimate scquaintance and a reciprocation of 
kind offices, or from n favorable opinion of the amiable 
and respectable qualities of his mind.— Wehster, 

His Jriendshipa still to few confined 
Were always of the middling kind.—Sroift. 

The faculty of Attachment [Friendship] inclines moet in 
a general way to friendship or love of feilow-creatures, 
and is consequently the germ of association or society.— 
Broussaia, 

This faculty gives the instinctive tendency to attachment, 
and causes us to experience the greatest delight in a 
return of affection.— Combe. 

LocaTion.—The organ of Friendship is situated 
at the posterior edge of the parietal bone (3. fig. 1), 
just above the lambdoidal suture. It projects at 
the posterior and lateral part of the bead on each 


side of Adhesiveness and a little higher than 
Philoprogenitiveness, and when very large pro- 
duces two annular protuberances there. 
PursiocnomicaL Sign.—Friendship (Adhesive- 
ness) holds fast, clings, adberes, and ia repre- 
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sented by the round muscle which surrounds the 
mouth and draws together or closes the lips. When 
this muscle is large and strong it produces slightly 


converging wrinkles in the red part of the lips 


(fig. 11), sometimes extending slightly into the 
white part. Small perpendicular wrinkles in the 
red part of the lips indicate a smaller degree of 
Friendship, but not a deficiency. Perfectly 
smooth lips, thongh they may be loving, are not 
to be trusted undonbtingly in matters of friend- 
ship. In the hour of adversity, when the true 
friend is more a friend than ever before, they may 
be found wanting. 

The great activity of this organ disposes per- 
sons to embrace and cling to each other; two 
children in whom it is active will put their arms 
round each other’s necks, and lay their heads 
together, causing them to approach in tbe direc- 
tion of the organ of Adhesiveness, or assuming 
this attitude as nearly as possible. A dog, when 
anxious to show his attachment, will rub bis head 
at the seat of this organ on his master’s leg.” 

Function. —‘* Those in whom it is strong,” Mr. 
Combe says, “ feel an involuntary impulse to 
embrace and cling to any object which is capable 

of experiencing fondness. It 

gives ardor and a firm grasp 
_ to the shake with tbe hand. 
In boys. it frequently dis- 
plays itself in attachment to 
dogs, rabbits, birds, horses, 
or other animala. In girle, 
it adds fondness to the em- 
braces bestowed upon the 
doll. The feelings which 
Aia it inspires abonnd in the 
poetry of Moore. He beautifully describes ita 
effects in the following lines : 


‘The heart, like a tendril accustomed to cling, 

Let it grow where it will, can not flourish alone; 
But will lean to the nearest and lovelicat thing 

It can twine with itself, and make closely its own.“ 


N) 


It also inspires the verse 


t The heart that loves truly, Jove never forgeta, 
But as truly loves on to the close; 

As the gun-flower turns to her god as he sets, 
The same look that she tarned when he rose.” 
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The old Scotch ballad, There's nae luck about 
the home, breathes the very spirit of this faculty.” 

ILLUSTRATIVE ExaMPpLes.—‘ There is a great 
difference among individuals in regard to the 
strength of this feeling. Some men have many 
acquaintances but no friends ; while others remain 
attached to certain individuals during every 
change of circumstances, and do not readily 
enlarge the circle of their intimates. When the 
organ is large, great delight is felt in friendship 
and attachment, the idea of distant friends often 
presents itself, and the glow of affection rushes 
into the mind with all the warmth and vivacity 
of a passion. Those in whom it is small, care 
little for friendship ; out of sight, out of mind, is 
their maxim. We frequently see individuals of 
very different characters and genius lastingly 
attached to each otber. Adhesiveness, streng in 
both, seems to be the bond of union. They per- 
haps feel many points of repulsion, and are not 
happy if too long and too closely united; but 
still, on being separated, they experience a long- 
ing for each other’s society, which makes them 
forget and forgive everything to obtain its grati- 
fication. There are husbands and wives who can 
not live together, and who yet become miserable 
when long separated. I conceive this to arise 
from strong Adhesiveness in both, combined with 
other faculties in each which do not harmonize.” 

In AN MMALS.— Some of the lower animals possess 
this propensity as well as man. It is particularly 
strong in the dog. Horses and oxen also mani- 
fest it both toward their masters and toward 
each other. 

—ñ̃ — — 
THE NOS. 


Noses, like faces, have quite a variety of forms, 
but they may be reduced to two kinds, namely, 
the snub nose and the Roman nose—the nose that 
is chiefly developed on the bridge, and the nose 
that is chiefly developed at the end. And there 
is no use of undertaking to make the insignificant 
markings of the nose intelligible as indexes of 
character until the radical distinction of character 
belonging to these two opposite forms is under- 
stood ; especially so when we consider that the 
principles involved in these two grand distinctions 
are equally applicable to all the minor details. 

Noses, then, may be divided into, first, the 
concave, physical, or snub nose; secondly, the 
convex, mental, or Reman nose. These two 
divisions, simple as they are, comprise all the 
noses of the entire human race. I have here 
applied three different epithets to each of these 
two kinds of nose. One of these epithets to each 
of these kinds will likely be new to the reader, 
namely, “ physical” to the first, and mental” to 
the second kind. My reasons for the employment 
of these terms will appear hereafter. The other 
terms are sufficiently plain. 

I will first give some attention to the snub 
nose, or, more properly, the concave nose; for 
snub is a term more especially applicable to a 
particular kind of concave nose. “Concave” is 
the more comprehensive term. The general law 
of concavity of the nose may be thus stated: In 
proportion as the nose is concave, the mind is 
passive to the external, to the non ego; and asa 


| second law subsidiary to the above, I will give 


the following: In proportion as the nose is con- 
cave, the inclination is to be related to the ex- 
ternal as an opposite. 

We have now before us the two great laws of 
relation between the character of the mind and 
the concavity of the nose. The first, however, is 
that with which we have principally to do, the 
second being only the means by which the evils 
of the first are corrected. It is the natural com- 
pensation of the first. The snub-nosed man is 
not so much anything of himself, as he is a con- 
stituent part of a complicated machine. He does 
not so much act as he is acted upon. 
instrument in the hands of his superiors. Coarse 
and ignoble in his nature, he has a vigorous body, 
and a cast of mind that finds its chief gratifica- 
tion in taking care of and making a display of 
that body. Coarsein mind but fine, rather re- 
fined, in manners. Hence the phrenologist will 
find in his head the following organs large: in 
the back-head, Approbativeness, Combativeness, 
Adhesiveness, and Secretiveness, the first being 
the largest of all. These are organs which have 
no independence of activity (except Secretiveness 
to a slight degree), but merely put us in relation 
to others, and to a greater or less extent subject 
us to the control of other persons and things, 
Their stimuli are exterior to self. Predominant 
Approbativeness and Combativeness are the two 
horns to which the goads are applied, nnd the 
brass buttons attached by the big gineral” 
when he steers his livestock to the field of car- 
nage! But they make not the individual indepen- 
dent, defeating or defeated. These organs are 
huge in the Irish. Is Ireland free? [She will 
be one of these days—so the Fenians assure us.] 

In the front head we find large Acquisitiveness, 
Constructiveness, Calculation, and Causality, but 
with respect to the functions of this last organ, I 
may have a word to say at another time, and will, 
therefore, not give it much attention now. All 


- these organs, it may be perceived, concern tbem- 


selves with the external as their direct stimuli, 
and with the material rather than the spiritual. 


And though they are chiefly selfish in the ends 


which they serve, they are entirely subservient 
to persons and things which are beyond the con- 
trol of the individual. They put us in intelli- 
gent relation to the material universe about us. 
They are the intellectual complements of the 
occipital organs named. To illustrate: the organ 
of Approbativeness gives the mechanic or laborer 
the desire to please his employer; the organ of 
Constructiveness enables him to employ success- 
fully the means of doing it; but they are all 
faculties of a low order. They only perceive the 
external properties of material things, and take 
no notice of spiritual existence. 

But I called the concave nose the physical” 
nose. It is a nose that marks a defect of char- 
acter, but this defectiveness does not so much 
appertain to the body as to the mind itself. I 
call it physical, because all the positive qualities 
which it indicates are qualities of body and not 
of mind. It has a bearty relich for the varions 
pleasures and performances which require physical 
sensibility and pbysical force; but it is blunt in 
its perceptions of the higher nature of man, and 
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even in its perceptions of the finer and more deli 
cate qualities of material things, as their color 
and smell. 

The concave nose is not a nose of great moral 
courage, though it has physical courage in a high 
degree. Under the first, or great law of con- 
cavity of the nose, we have an Approbativeness 
and activity of passion generally in the individual, 
that make him subservient to the purposes of 
others. But under the second or subsidiary law 
we have Combativeness, to correct in a measure 
his otherwise directly passive character. But we 
must not lose sight of the important fact, that 
Combativeness is itself a passion by which we are 
subjected to the external, only in such a manner 
as to operate conservatively as to the individual. 
And we must not mistake Combativeness for any- 
thing that leads directly to independence. Com- 
bativeness is a passion finding its stimulus in the 
non ego, and as such it exposes to the direct con- 
trol of the external, and all independence orig- 
inates from within. 

I will now make a few remarks upon the con- 
vex or Roman nose. You remember that to the 
concave nose I have given the quality of passion. 
To the convex nose belongs the faculty of will 
of motion from self. In the one case the indi- 
vidual is acted upon, in the other he acts. The 
concave nose is preserved from being merged in 
the external by acting in an antagonistic relation 
thereto. The convex nose is preserved from the 
control of the external by means altogether 
different, namely, by exclusion or ostracism there- 
from. What the snub nose is offended by, he 


fights ; what the Roman nose hates, he shuns or 
destroys. The great physiognomical law of the 
Roman nose is independence of action. The 
Roman nose has a few objects of affection which 
he loves as himself, and which he loves as indi- 
viduals and for what they are. The snub nose 
has many objects of affection to which he is 
attached as a class, and for their accidental rela- 
tions to him or to some particular class in which 
he ranks himself. The Roman loves the inai- 
vidual ; the pug nose is attracted to the class of 
individuals. It may now be asked, is the Roman 
nose, then, an indication of the greater excellence? 
This will depend upon our notions of what is ex- 
collent. But since tho Roman nose indicates 2 
predominance of the causative forces of the mind, 
we may answer in the affirmative. But since the 
concave nose indicates the presence of an exten- 
sive apparatus acting as modifying conditions of 
body, it ia also indicative of its own peculiar ex- 
cellence. The character of the Roman nose we 
esteem; the performances of the concave nore ex- 
cite our admiration. , The Roman-nosed Wash- 
ington fought for. a cause, i. e., the defense of a 
principle (see also the portrait of Lafayette), and 
commands the esfeem of mankind. The concaved- 
nosed Napoleon fought because he was skilled in 
the art of war, and to gratify passions—and ex- 
cites our admiration. J. W. M. 

Cameron, MARSHALL Co., W. Va. 

[We believe that our correspondent (unfortu- 
ately for his illustration, if not for his theory) has 
made a serious mistake in regard to Napoleon’s 
nose. It was, judging from the portraits and 
busts that we have seen, what we are accustomed 
to call Greco-Roman—that is, deviating from the 
straight in the direction of convexity, but not so 
prominent as the trae Roman nose. That of 
Washington was a little more prominent, but not 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term astrongly 


marked Roman nose. See our December No.] 
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Free Crude bs. a Tariff. 


[We present herewith both sides of one of the greatest 
questions in political economy at present before the peo» 
ple. Mr. Joshua Leavitt, one of the ripest of our Amer- 
ican editors, and now connected with the Independent 
newspaper, advocates his side under the head of The 
Argument for Freo Trade,” and Mr. Horace Greeley, ed- 
itor of the Tribune, and too well known to need further 
mention, gives us the other side, under the head of Pro- 
tection Explained.” Both articles were written expressly 
for our columns, and each expresses the sentiments of a 
party as well as of its writer. We take great pleasure in 
lay.og them before our readers.—Ep. A. P. J.] 


THB ARGUMENT FOR FREE TRADE. 


BY JOSHUA LEAVITT, OF THE ‘‘ INDEPENDENT.” 


Trane is the interchange of commodities. It 
is an exchange between men of things which they 
have severally produced. One gives to another 
that which he can spare, and receives in return 
that which he wants. And the other gives to the 
first that which he can spare, to receive in return 
that which he wants. Each gives that which he 
values less, in exchange for that which he values 
more, and each receives that which he values 
more, in place of that which he values less. 
Both, therefore, are gainers. It is the normal and 
proper effect of trade to make all the parties 
better off than they were, by just so much as 
what they receive is worth more to them than 
what they give in exchange. Ifa man consumes 
all that he obtains in trade, he has so much more 
to enjoy. If he saves a part of it, he finds him- 
self just so much richer than he was. It is in this 
way, chiefly, that communities and nations be- 
come rich, by producing more than they want, 
and exchanging the surplus for that which is still 
more valuable to them. 

The nature of trade is not affected by the cir- 
cumstance of the employment of many interven- 
ing agencies, as merchants and factors, shippers 
and forwarders, in making the exchanges; nor 
by the use of money, or bills of exchange, or any 
other means of negotiation and adjustment of 
values; nor by the distance of the parties, or 
the roundabout way of distributing various 
products, even over distant parte of the world. 
The owner of a prairie farm in Illinois sends flour 
to feed a planter in Brazil, who, in his turn, sends 
coffee to a manufacturer in France, who, again, 
sends silks and muslins.to adorn our Western 
farmer’s wife and daughters. The motive is, that 
each party values that which he receives, more 
than that which he has parted with, and thus all 
are better off by the process. 
the operations of trade are vastly complicated. 
Even the humblest individual is not fed and 
clothed so poorly, but that his means of living are 
the product of a great number of exchanges, some 
of them reaching to distant countries. But the 
principles are simple enough to be easily under- 
stood by any one who thinks. 

It is only by a good deal of reflection that any 
of us can realize for how large a part of all 
the things that we acquire, or possess, or enjoy, 
we are indebted to trade. Nearly everything 
that goes to sustain our bodies, to gratify our 
wishes, to embellish our lives, to increase our 
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possessions, comes to us by the operations of 
trade. We may compare our condition with that 
of our fathers, or with our ancestors of former 
ages, and see how many things are added to our 
means of enjoyment, by the extension of trade 
bringing within our reach the products of all 
climes and all industries, and distributing in re- 
tarn some or other of our products to every dis- 
taat nation. | 

Trade is also a chief and indispensable means 
of the advancement of society. No nation ever 
made any considerable progress in improvement 
without the advantages derived from trade. It 
promotes mutual acquaintance and good feeling 
among men, circulates useful knowledge, expands 
the thoughts, liberalizes the mind, broadens the 
views, and harmonizes the character. The natural 
selfishness of mankind, if left uncounteracted by 
trade, tends to make people sordid and narrow- 
souled. Find a community or a nation where 
there is but little trade, and the people neither 
possess nor enjoy what they do not produce 
among themselves, and you will find the natural 
home of bigotry and exclusiveness, of narrow 
views and gloomy hearts, of souls indifferent 
alike to the welfare of their fellow-men and to 
the beneficent designs of their Maker. But if 
you can open their eyes to new opportunities, 
create in them new wants which can only be sup- 
plied by trade, and awaken new industries to 
meet these new necessities, you shall see a few 
years work a marvelous change for the better in 
that people. It is rare to find even an individual 
engaged in useful trade who has not become 
more enlarged in his views and more expanded 
in his liberality than he would otherwise have 
been. The indebtedness of society to the en- 
nobling influences of trade, in the founding of 
public institutions, in cherishing the spirit of 
liberty, in extending the blessings of civilization, 
is sufficiently well-known. If conducted with 
tolerable justice, trade illustrates in no small 
degree the excellence of the second table of the 
law—“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself“ 
and may be carried on in acts of obedience to 
the golden rule itself—* All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even 80 
to them.” 


If we consider the constitution of man, as a 
being designed by his Creator to inherit this 
world, and to develop all the capabilities of the 
earth to subserve his interests, and then look at 
the world as devised and fitted up to be the abode 
and instrument of such a race of beings, we shall 
be convinced that it was the original intention of 
the Maker to have the intercourse of trade con- 
stitute a very large share of the interests of the 
human race. Thus, the diversity in the circum- 
stances and wants of men are endless—far greater 
than the number of individuals in the race, be- 
cause each one is constantly changing in his con- 
ditions or tastes, and so changing in his wants. 
Individuals grow more intelligent to know what 
things are within their reach, more cultivated in 
their tastes as to the value of things that are to 
be enjoyed, more skillful or industrious in pro- 
ducing the means to purchase new satisfactions, 
and thus enlarge their circle of trade. This di- 
versity of preferences gives life to trade, by the 
different values which different individuals attach 
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to the same things. The desire to exchange is 
stimulated by theinfinite variety of products which 
the earth affords, by the variety of climates, di- 
versifying both wants and products, and by the 
marvelous effects which industry and skill de- 
velop in diversifying both products and their 
uses, The diversities of soil on a single farm; the 
difference between the hillside and the valley, or 
the northern and southern aspect, of the chemical 
or meehanical condition of the soil and the sub- 
soil, the rocks that underlie, or the stones that 
encumber a field, the presence or absence of 
waters, the degrees of latitude, the altitude of 
situation, and innumerable other differences, de- 
termine the wants or the products of the occu- 
pants, and so give occasions and means for trade 
with other men. Then the rivers and oceans, 
which were once supposed to separate mankind 
naturally into jealous and hostile nations, are 
now, by the advance of intelligence and civiliza- 
tion, made the highways of nations, the channels 
of an ever-increasing and ever-multiplying trade, 
which exchanges among every people on earth 
the products of every clime, the industries of 
every hand, and the inventions of every mind. 


To illustrate the connection between trade and 
the advancement of civilization, one may look 
first at an assembly of savages, or of communi- 
ties which have but little trade, and note the dull 
uniformity of their dress and appearance. Then 
visit a congregation in a prosperous and culti- 
vated town, and observe the boundless variety 
of clothing and ornamentation. No two are 
alike, but each is as peculiar in taste as distinct 
in features. Observe the public table at one of 
our large hotels, and study the origin of every 
viand and condiment, every sauce and implement, 
and then notice the guests as they severally dress 
and partake their dinner. In the choice of food, 
the proportions of different articles, the condi- 
ments used, the quantities of each sort, no two 
are alike. If it were not for trade, this infinite 
diversity of tastes and preferences would be an 
aching void, a source of pain, instead of being, as 
it is, a source of more complete enjoyment of the 
good things with which a bountiful Providence 
spreads our table. In short, it is impossible to 
imagine what the Creator could have done more 
than he has done, to show that the intercourse of 
trade among all classes of mankind was intended 
and provided for, to be in all ages, and more and 
more as the world advances, a principal source 
of human happiness, and a principal means of bu- 
man improvement. 

It hardly needs an argument, now, to show 
that trade ought to be FREE. To obstruct or 
hinder the free course of trade is against nature, 
against humanity, against Heaven. The common 
sense of mankind has settled it, that it is a good 
thing to remove obstructions, and to increase the 
facilities for the extension of trade, by opening 
roads, bridging streams, taking away toll-gates, 
building canals and railroads, digging away sand- 
bara, constructing harbors, putting up ware- 
houses, and ao on. The world is the bétter for 
such things. History honors the governments 
that promote trade. The great discoverers of 
new fields and new channels of trade are regard- 
ed as great benefactors of the race. The freedom 
of the mind to invent new methods of production, 
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and of the hand to practice new industries, to 
diversify and increase the means of trade, is 
neither more natural nor more necessary than 
the freedom of trade by which the producer is 
enabled to make the moat out of his products, by 
exchanging them for those things which he him- 
self considers the most valuable equivalent. 

The increase of trade is a matter of common 
interest among all nations and to all classes in 
society. The more trade, the better for the 
world. Trade is increased by the increase of 
production, and this is stimulated by the increase 
of consumption. As the wants of people are 
multiplied, their industry is excited. With new 
desires they put forth new energies, and contrive 
new processes to procure the means of gratifying 
their wants by an extension of trade. This re- 
quires freedom of thought to devise, and freedom 
of action to execute, and then freedom of ex- 
change to turn the products to the best advan- 
tage. Itis owing to the absolute freedom of all 
industry and invention in this country, that a 
distinguished commercial authority in Europe 
has been compelled to admit that “ labor in the 
United States, as a whole, is twice as productive 
as it is in any other country.’’* The absolute 
freedom of interchange among all parts of this 
extended country, with the vast improvements in 
the means of transportation and intercourse, and 
the great simplification of our method of doing 
business, makes our domestic trade more vigorous 
and profitable than that of any other people of 
equal numbers in the world. The immense 
financial resources of the country, as drawn out 
by the civil war, astonishing ourselves as well as 
foreign nations, illustrates the productive power 


of free industry and free trade. No man has 


dared attempt to show by reason why the free- 
dom of trade, which is so beneficial at home, 
should not be equally beneficial with other 
nations. 

It should be kept in mind that the benefits 
of trade are strictly reciprocal. The mutual 
dependence is absolute, and the community of 
interest is complete. The producer is helpless 
without the consumer. The seller is impover- 
ished by the poverty of the buyer. No affluence 
of production can create wealth, except by find- 
ing purchasers able to pay. Many years ago a 
planter in South Carolina found that an acre of 
land cultivated in Palma Christi was very pro- 
fitable, with castor-oil selling at four dollars a 
gallon. The next year he planted his whole 
farm to Palma Christi, and after supplying the 
market with as much oil as could be consumed. 
that is, the usual quantity required, at one dollar 
n gallon, the rest was a total loss, and he was 
ruined. Those commercial communities which 
conduct business upon the cutthroat policy of 
getting all they can out of their customers, by 
draining, and impoverishing, or demoralizing 
them to such an extent as to leave them without 
the power of increased production, will soon find 
themselves embarrassed for the want of customers, 
Indeed, the trade of civilized nations is now 
greatly crippled by the lack of ability in the less 
advanced countries to produce the means of 
purchasing the commodities sent to them. And 
thia is owing, in no small degree, to the skinning 
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policy, which takes no thought of the permament 
welfare of the customer countries, In like man- 
ner, any system of exclusion or protection which 
seeks to cripple the energies or restrict the suc- 
cess of a customer nation, must inevitably react 
at length upon the selfishness that could resort 
to so short-sighted a policy. By giving for the 
time an artificial advantage to some of its own 
industries, it first weakens ita power of produc- 
tion by lessening the incentives to invention and 
enterprise, and then it curtails its markets by 
diminishing the ability of other countries to 
purchase and pay for its goods. 

The natural and necessary burden upon trade 
is its expense. This is two-fold, the cost of 
transportation and the cost of the management 
of trade. By modern improvements in transpor- 
tation, the cost of that part of the business has 
been greatly reduced from what it was in former 
ages. Aud by the increase of commercial con- 
fidence, the simplification of accounts, the facili- 
ties of exchange, and other improved methods, 
the cost of the management of commercial affairs 
is much reduced in proportion to the number 
and extent of the transactions. How unphilo- 
sophical it is now, to add one fifth or one third 
to the expense of foreign trade, by custom- 
house duties to that extent. If this were now to 
be proposed for the first time, it would be 
exclaimed against by the united voice of civiliza- 
tion and bumanity throughout the world.* That 
the effect of such duties.is to restrict and diminish 
the amount of trade, is as certain as the multipli- 
cation-table. There can not be a more futile at- 
tempt to keep your cake while eating it, than to 
suppose that you can increase the cost of com- 
mercial exchanges between nations without di- 
minishing the amount of trade, and to a much 
greater extent than the amount of the tax, 
because this addition to the cost of conveyance is 
followed, of course, by a corresponding increase 
in the profits that are charged by the merchants. 

Unavoidably, this as well as all other expenses 
of the exchange of commodities comes eventually 
out of the producers, lessens their ability to pur- 
chase and consume the products of others, re- 
duces their accumulations of capital, and in 
various ways diminishes their power of produc- 
tion, and thus abridges the whole volume of 
trade, obstructs the advance of civilization, and 
if persisted in, would gradually reduce the na- 
tions back to their primitive isolation and bar- 
barism. 

Considered as a method of taxation, for the 
mere purpose of raising a revenue, it can be 
demonstrated that it is one of the most costly 
processes by which a government can draw 
money from the people. In a country situated 
as this is, with a line of two thousand miles of in- 
land frontier, the progress of settlements in 
Canada will soon render the prevention of smug- 
gling an impossibility. The genius of our insti- 
tutions will not admit of the employment of such 
a host of custom-house officers, informers, and 
coast-guards, as monarcbical governments have 
found necessary to prevent smuggling, with ter- 

* Even protectionists admit that “the losses and exe 
penses occasioned by the inconveniences” incidents] to 
any obstructions and lack of proper facilitics in the trans- 


rtation of products, “ are added to the cost of commode 
ties.” See New York Trihune, Oct. 7, 1865, p. 4, Sth col. 
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ritories and boundaries of so much less extent 
than ours. , l 

To suppose that it is necessary for the govern- 
ment to resort to this costly and injurions process 
of raising money, is to assume that the American 
people are too stupid to understand their own, 
interests, too sordid to be willing to pay tbeir 
money openly and directly for the support of 
their own government, and by consequence ton 
base to be worthy of freedom or capable of self- 
government. 


To suppose that a protective system is neces- 
sary to the prosperity of a nation, is to assume 
that God has made some mistake in the constitution 
of things for the benefit of pade, and has left out 
some clement essential to national growth by the 
normal method of production and exchange. 
Such is not the fact. God has made necessity 
the mother of invention, and generosity to be the 
soul of enterprise. Poverty is the natural. nurse 
of frugality, and labor is the conservator of 
strength. By these, capital is accumulated, skill 
increased, co-operation promoted, credit estab- 
lished, enterprise stimulated. In this way, pro- 
duction is cheapened by contrivance and increes- 
ed by energy, and so trade is indefinitely ex- 
tended. It is a reproach to our free institutions, 
to our Christian civilization, to the wisdom and 
beneficence of the Creator, to aseert that such a 
people, in such a country, with such culture, are 
unable to make headway among tbe nations, in 
the struggle for national advancement, on the field 
of free and honorable competition, with thought 
free, labor free, and TRADE FREE. 


— œ 
PROTECTION EXPLAINED. 


BY HORACB GREELEY, OF THE ‘‘ TRIBUNB.”’ 


THE purpose of political economy is the in- 
crease at once of individual, national, and gene- 
ral wealth. Whatever renders human labor more 
effective—that is, more productive—ministers to 
this end. To lure a larger and still larger pro- 
portion of the human family from idleness to in- 
dustry, from want to thrift, from squalor to com- 
fort, such is the aim of the true economist. 

Diversity of pursuits is an inexorable condition 
of our thrift and prosperity. A community exclu- 
sively engaged in lumbering, mining, fishing, 
grain-growiog, or anything else, will have no 
employment for a large proportion even of its 
adults, and must permit many if not most of its 
children to grow up idle, unskilled, and depen- 
dent. The child reared in daily contact with the 
diversified and complex operations of a county 
like the Middlesex of Massachusetts or the Alle- 
ghany of Pennsylvania, can hardly fail to be 
more efficient in after-life than if acquainted only 
with the rude cultivation of a sea island, or the 
silk manufacture of a Spitalfields or Lyons. In- 
dustry is the chief education of a majority of our 
race, who rank higher or lower in the scale of 
being as its processes wherewith they are familiar 
are more or less varied and perfect. 

Protection has been prejudiced in the eyes of 
thousands by being invoked (at least, its oppo- 
nents so say) to achieve impossibilities—to insure 
the growing of pineapples in Greenland or the 
breeding of reindeer at Timbuctoo. Political 
economy and common sense alike condemn snch 
absurdities as the attempt to make a business of 
extracting sunbeams from cucumbers or boil a 
tea-kettle with the heat latent in snowballs. Show 
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us that Nature forbids the prosecution of any pur- 
suit in this or that region—that an article, staple, 
or fabric can only be there produced at a cost of 
double or treble the labor required for ita pro- 
duction elsewhere—and we agree that it is not 
there a proper subject for Protection. Rest as- 
sured that we have considered our ground, and 
are neither madmen nor idiots. None are more 
averse than we to superseding good and cheap 
articles by rivals at once inferior and more costly, 
and none more readily than we agree and insist 
that raw materials and bulky staples should be 
gathered from all quarters and subjected only to 
light revenue duties, if to any at all. 

Wherein, then, do we differ from our adver- 

"saries, the so-called Free Traders? I answer: 

I. We insist that the money price at which an ar- 
ticle is soid affords no absolute criterion of its cost. 
For instance : the State of Iowa buys cloth and 
sells grain. Let us suppose that, with our facto- 
ries and workshops n Europe, the average prices 
obtained by her farmers should be fifty cents per 
bushel for wheat and twenty-five for Indian corn, 
while they bought their fabrics of Europe at 
prices indicated by the retailing of good satinets 
at one dollar per yard. Now let us suppose a 
protective tariff imposed which should levy a duty 
of fifty cents per yard on imported satinets, and 
thus transfer their manufacture for our consump- 
tion to this country, and in part to Iowa and ite 
vicinity, thas creating and maintaining an ade- 
quate home market for our breadstuffs, thereoy 
raising the price of grain in Iowa to one dollar 
per bushel for wheat and fifty cents for corn; 
while the home-made satinets are retailed for a 
dollar and a quarter per yard. Is it not plain 
that the Iowa farmers obtain their fabrics really 
cheaper, though nominally dearer, than before 
that each farmer’s surplus of wheat or corn will 
buy him more cloth at the enhaneed than it did at 
the lower price? And does the circumstance that 
the former is termed artificial, the latter natural, 
make any essential difference? 

But why is the home-made cloth really cheaper 
to the farmer than its foreign rival, though it is 
possible to sell him the cloth at a lower money 
price? I answer—Because the fabrication wf his 
cloth in Europe necessitates the exportation of his 
grain, and the consequent graduation of its price 
by that ruling in Europe, deducting from his re- 
turns the cost of transporting it thither. Let 
us suppose that Iowa grows mainly wheat for 
sale, and must send the larger portion of her sur- 
plus across the Atlantic to find consumers, selling 
it in Birmingham or Sheffield at two dollars per 
bushel, whereof one dollar and fifty cents is ab- 
sorbed in the cost and charges of transmission. 
Of course, her farmers can receive, in the average, 
but fifty cents per bushel. But transfer the pro- 
duction of her fabrics from Europe to America, 
and much of it to Iowa or its vicinity, and now 
the price of wheat in Iowa rises by a law inexora- 
ble as that of gravitation. It is no longer de- 
pressed by the necessity of finding a market for a 
good part of it four thousand miles away, but 
rises to a far higher level. And not only is wheat 
dearer to the farmer, though cheaper to the manu- 
facturer, than it was, but the farmer now finds a 
ready market for fruit, vegetables, hay, etc., etc., 
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which he could scarcely sell ae any price so long 
as our people’s productive energies were devoted 
to agriculture alone. - 

What we seek by Protection is to shorten the 
distance which separates farmers from manufac- 
turers, and thereby diminish the too heavy cost of 
exchanging their products respectively. Ifa thou- 
sand farmers growing grain in Jowa, and a thou- 
sand manufacturers making wares and fabrics in 
England, exchange their products across four 
thousand miles of land and water, employing the 
services and consuming the time of three thou- 
sand forwarders, boatmen, railroad hands, sea- 
men, etc., etc., in so doing, it is manifest that the 
whole five thousand must be subsisted on the pro- 
ducts of the two thousand actual producers. Now 
bring the manufacturers so near the farmers that 
one thousand men can easily perform all the labor 
required to exchange their products, and it is 
manifest that we have liberated two thousand 
from various non-productive employments or fano- 
tions, and added them to fe number of producers. 
We have more grain grown and more cloth made, 
more wealth created and less capacity absorbed 
in pursuits which, however necessary under cer- 
tain circumstances, add nothing to the sum of 
human cémforts. 8 

The Protection we advocate is simply the sav- 
ing of human labor. We maintain that, instead 
of sending wool. grain, and meat from Iowa to 
England, and bringing back fabrics in return, it 
is cheaper and better to bring the fabricant, once 
for all, from England to Iowa or near it, and 
there feed him from the products of our generous 
soil. We hold that the farmer and the manufac- 
turer are alike benefited by this course ; and that 
it insures to each a fuller reward for his labor, 
and a larger measure of sustenance and enjoyment. 

Protection, then, is not narrow nor selfish nor 
exclusive. It does not ignore the brotherhood of 
man, nor seek special advantage at the expense 
of general good. It seeks to build up our own 
country by drawing hither the better portion of 
the population of Europe through the proffer of 
higher wages, a better position, and greater com- 
fort, than they enjoy or can expect in their native 
land. Why not? 


— 0 io 


A QUESTION PRETTILY STATED. 


[The following stanzas, from an eminent English poet, 


are not new. We publish them as a study for the curious. 
What is referred to?] 


*T was whispered in heaven, ’twas muttered in hell, 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell; 

On the confines of earth ’twas permitted to reat, 

And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed. 
*T will be found in the sphere when "tis riven asunder— 
Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder; 
"Twas allotted to man with his earliest breath, 
Attends at his birth, and waits him in death. 

It presides o’cr his happiness, honor, and health, 

Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth; 
Without it the soldier and seaman may roam, 

But woe t» toe wretch who expels it from home! 

In the whispers of con · cienco its voice will be found, 
Nor e’en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned ; 


*T will not soften the beart, and though deaf to the ear, - 


"Twill make it acutely and instantly hear; 
But in shade let it rest, like a delicate lower 
Oh, breatho on it softly, it dies in an hour! 
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On Pspchologg. 


The soul, the mother of deep feara, of high Lopes Inflaite, 

Of glorious dreanis, mysterious tears, of sleepluss inner cut; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Uuſolding what no more might elose.—Mre. Hemans. 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


THE question of the sou!’s natural immortality 
is being discussed by different theological teach- 
ers. Some take the position that the soul dies 
with the body, and that the dead know not any- 
thing ; others say that the soul is a separate en- 
tity and that it has natural life, either connected 
with the body or separated from it. 

Knowledge is the effect of memory, for without 
memory there would be no knowledge, and with- 
out perception no memory. and without power 
there would be no perception or conscious life. 
Life, then, is the effect of power. Power is not 
a separate entity or thing in the abstract but, is 
a quality of something. Hence a thing that does 
not possess animating power can not animate. 

It is affirmed by materialists that organization 
produces conscious life. If no element or prin- 
ciple which possesses conscious life enters into 
the organization, it can not produce it. For if 
we add naught to naught, naught would still re- 
‘main. Animating power governs the organization 
which it animates. That which animates and 
governs must be greater than that which is ani- 
mated and governed. Hence it is an impossibility 
for organization to produce animating power, 
for effects can not be greater than their causes. 

It requires power to bring together and hold 
matter in organic form, and also to animate it 
while in that fogm. Hence that which possesses 
power to throw matter into organic forms and 
animate it must be greater than the organization. 
Organizations serve only to exhibit the powers 
of the organizers, and the powers of the animating 
principle or soul. Hence the organization can 
not effect the natural immortality of the animating 
principle. Its continual association with the or- 
ganization would make it continually alive; but 
to bring about this end, the organizer would have 
to increase the strength of the law of affinity 
which holds matter in organic form, so that the or- 
ganization and the animating principle might be 
fully adapted to each other. Machinery is one thing, 
and water is another thing. The machinery does 
not depend on the water for its existence, nor the 
water on the machine. The action of the machin- 
ery depends on its proper association with water. 
and vice versa on this association depends the 
manifestation of the powers of matter. So in 
reference to the organization and the animating 
principle. The former depends on the latter for 
its capacity to act, and the latter depends on the 
former for a means through which to manifest 
itself. Hence each may exist separately, but not 
act perfectly, because the one co-operates with 
the other. 

It is evident that where there is organization, 
there must be an organizer, and where there is 
animation, there must be an animator. It is de- 
clared that God is the organizer and the anima- 
tor—that he quickeneth all things. He must do 
this one of three ways first, by using something 
foreign to himself—that possesses powers of cun- 
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scious life, which would prove that conscious life 
did not depend on him for its existence, and that 
he is not an independent God. Second, by 
associating himself with that which he wishes to 
animate, which would be only a manifestation of 
the powers of God as a conscious being through 
that which he animates, and the idea of self- 
government by that which is animated would be 
destroyed. Thirdly, God is the God of life, and 
it is nowhere stated in his revealed word that he 
created life or spirit, but gaveit. That is, that he 
imparted a virtue which possesses powers of con- 
scious life, and this virtue when imparted was no 
more a part of him after he had imparted it than 
I am of my father, or the virtue the Saviour 
imparted to heal the sick was a part of him after 
he had imparted it. 

This view of the subject seems to be the most 
rational. Some may think that God created con- 
scious life. Create means to form or bring into 
existence. God possesses powers of conscious 
life. To create powers of conscious life would 
be to create powers and qualities which are like 
those which form a part of himself. If he could 
create one quality like himself, why not another, 
and so on, until he created a god equal with him- 
self? This could not be, for causes must be 
greater than their effects. And two omnipresent 
and infinite beings could not exist. A. D. 


— — — 
FORESEHING AND FOREENOWING. 


Unner the first title, in your March number for 
1865, page 80, your correspondent was laboring 
under a common illusion, in which her desire or 
expectation was simply mother to the thought, 
thereby foreshadowing their direction. The an- 
ticipation was commonplace, her Ideality strongly 
excited, and the result sharply pictured to her 
imagination, hence the fancied corresponding 
vision—like the thousand-and-one other supposed 
visions, always based on leading figures con- 
nected with the subjects of our desires or appre- 
hensions, thus affecting the mental vision, in 
which memory or Ideality alone depicts forms in 
the absence of real figures. l 

The existence of ghosts, though believed in by 
many, are, necessarily, only creations of the 
mental vision, as the epiritual idea of a ghost 
would be wholly inadequate to make an im- 
pression upon the real eye, which materiality 
alone can do. The mental vision associates and 
clothes all such fancied apparitions in white 
grave-clothes, or the accustomed habiliments of 
earth, and, therefore, if decayed bodies have 
their ghosts, old clothes must, also, have theirs, 
as it is not pretended that any have ever seen 
unclothed ghosts. All rational people must, 
therefore, discard ghosts from further serious 
entertainment, as besides the necessary association 
of the absurd ghost of old clothes, the eye could 
not behold a spiritual ghost, nor the sense of 
touch be made cognizant, and so we prefer toend 
this analysis of airy nothings. 

The undeveloped future (except effects inferred 
from visible or other tangibly repeated causes, 
with their observed attendant phenomena) is, 
necessarily, unknown to finite minds, because 
being non-operative is wanting in expression, 


— 


‘hours? recalled his wasted years? stamped them 
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and therefore can neither have a definite cause 
or effect to our comprehension, and so, retro- 
spectively, can not have expression in the present ; 
hence foreknowing is simply ideal. 

Effects necessarily follow causes, and thus ex- 
isting operating causes effect a succession of 
inevitable results in time (always projected far 
into the future) ; but if we have no cognizance of 
the effect, yet know the cause, physical or psy- 
chological, our forecast of the results partakes 
exclusively of the perception of imperfect ip- 
duction. Itis this latter oondition of finite minds, 
which, perceiving existing causes without ex- 
perience of effects, tends to lead the understand- 
ing astray upon imperfect induction (i. e., having 
no guide in observed action) into all the varied 
moods of unwarrantable conviction suited to the 
Ideality or mental derangement of the individual. 
Thus in dreamy alliance with the undeveloped, 
inoperative future, man only fancies that future 
retrojected into the present, and thus foreknow- 
ing is simply imaginative, or reasoning upon 
imperfect induction. 8 CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 

Loovsr Vatueyr, N. T. 

[Our valued contributor has our thanks for the 
foregoing compact reasonings. We do not pur- 
pose, at this time, to express any opinion in re- 
gard to their soundness, but will consider the 
question still open. Will some one who may 
occupy a different standpoint, and who is capable 
of making an equally compact and lucid state- 
ment, tell us how the matter looks to him 7] 


—— bP eo — 
LIFE. 


BY FEANOES LAMARTINE. 


Waar is earth-life? Tis but a gleam 
Caught from Timo’s evanescent stream, 
Where lights and shadows play— 
A flower that blossoms In the morn, 
To wither ere another dawn, 
Touched early by decay. 


What is earth-life? *Tis but a breath 

A star that gleams through clouds of death, 
To vanish quickly there 

A transient Joy, a sigh, a tear, 

Lost music, that we scarcely hear, 
Borne on the passing air. 

What de earth-life? Tie but a breeze, 

That sighs a moment through tho trees 
When autumn voices moan— 

A fragile warbler of the skies, 

That plumes its wings, then swifuy flies 
To distant lands alone. 

What, then, is 7% 7 A phantom here, 

That fades, no more to reappear 
Upon the shores of Timo; 

But in yon bright eternity, 

% Heaven's most real reality, 
Unchanging and sublime. 

Five Cozxnza, N. T. 


— ede 


Tumas Losr Forever.—Lost wealth may be 
regained by industry ; the wrecked of health re- 
stored by temperance ; forgotten knowledge may 
be ours again by study ; alienated friendship 
soothed into forgetfulness; and even forfeited 
reputation redoemed by patience and virtue. 
But who ever again looked upon his vanished 


with wisdom, or effaced from Heaven's record 
the fearful blot of his wasted life? ` 
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Our Social Belations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their belugs blend. — Thomsen. 


LOVE AND LOVERS. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


ALL the world are disputing about terms, now- 
a-days, and it is perhaps just as well to arrive at 
a fair understanding about what we mean when 
we talk of love. Dictionaries and Latin deriva- 
tions have nothing to do with the little noun, as 
far as we are concerned. We do not mean that 
sentimental passion that develops itself in Byron’s 
Poems, Moore’s Melodies, and pink billets-doux 
scented with patchouli, and containing three- 
quarters of an idea to a pint of ink. We do not 
mean the natural inclination that young people 
of either sex have for each other’s society—neither 
do we mean the spasmodic ordeal that is held up 
in feverish sensation novels; something that 
resembles real love about as much as a distorted 
Chinese idol looks like healthy humanity! Love, 
according to our interpretation, is not born in a 
night—it strikes its roots into a more enduring 
foundation than occasional fancy. The devotion 
that flourishes only through a brief honey-moon’s 
existence, and fades away before life’s more 
serious aspect, can not be worthy of the name. 
We want no such hollow imitations as this. Our 
love is all-enduring, all-forgiving, all-extenuating. 
It extends into the merest trifles of every-day 
existence—it soars up into the highest and more 
exalted spheres. It watches the face with ever- 
anxious tenderness, it anticipates the unspoken 
wish, it is perpetually on the qui vive. Nothiog 
is too small or inconsequential to escape its 
vigilance. It sews on strings and buttons before 
they are fairly loose; it browns the puddings with 
artistic exactitude; it keeps the book or news- 
paper ready to the hand ; it never retorts “ I told 
you so!” It does not bang the door with mascu- 
line unconsciousness, when headaches or weak 
nerves are in the ascendant; it keeps up all the 
little lover-like ways of its courtship days; it 
makes tender allowance for emoky chimneys, 
cross servants, and sick babies! Our love is for 
daily domestic use, something that, as the adver- 
tisements say, no family should be without!“ 

“ Lovers are not husbands,” say the sage givers 
of good advice. No, but husbands should be 
improvements on lovers. Should be, we say; 
what a pity that they are not always! Take our 
advice, girls, and don’t marry until you are quite 
sure that all this asseveruted devotion is real, 
and not spurious. If you have a bad servant 
you can discharge him, but a bad husband is not 
to be got rid of on any terms! Getting married 
on false pretenses is generally apt to turn out 
rather a bad business. We think the wise world 
would open its eyes in surprise if it really knew 
the reason of half the matrimonial alliances that 
it sanctions every day of its life. Some marry 
for a home ; some for a position in society ; some 
through a lackadaisical desire for what they call 


“sympathy ;” some to get their stockings mended 
and their bronchitis nursed ; some to get posses- 
sion of a meek household slave cheaper than she 
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can be obtained in the Circassian market; some 
to avoid the burning shame and disgrace of dying 
an old maid! So the world goes. But never- 
theless, to the honor of humanity be it spoken, 
there are still abundance of real genuine love- 
matches being made; there are yet people in 
existence who marry becatse they suit one 
another physically, morally, and mentally. 

There is a good deal to be said on this par- 
ticular topic of suitability. Do you remember 
the old proverb— Love goes where it is sent?” 
Congeniality is not to be accounted for by any 
human conjectares or calculations. Make up 
your mind that a man will be suited by just such 
or such a style of woman, and lo and behold ! he 
destroys your whole fabric of logical reasoning 
by going and marrying some one who is in all 
respects diametrically opposite to your ideal. 
Just so it is with the girls; when you have found 
some one whom you fancy to be their very 
counterpart, they suddenly astonish you by 
turning round and preferring the last person in 
the world whom you would have dreamed of! 
And then, after all, these contradictory young 
people will probahly have the audacity to be 
very happy together all their lives long. We 
don’t believe in match-making, according to the 
popular acceptation of the term. Half the misery 
of married life springs from this maneuvering 
system. Matches ought to make themselves, and 
will, if you only let them alone, just as spontane- 
ously and naturally as little birds pair off in 
spring. 

Sometimes, however, in the great whirl of 
society, we meet young people who seem as it 
were temporarily isolated, and the reigning Mrs. 
Grundy looks compassionately on and whispers 
mysteriously in your ear, “She has been disap- 
pointed!“ Disappointed in what? We should 
rather be tempted to say she has had a providential 
escape. It is certainly not very pleasant to see 
an admirer drift away from you into some other 
current; it is not agreeable to discover that your 
affection has been thrown away on an undeserv- 
ing object; but it is a great deal worse to be tied 
for life to a scamp. Blessed be such disappoint- 
ments, say we, even though they be bitter 
draughts at first. It is better to be disappointed 
as a girl than broken-hearted as a wife! 

And if a young man, to use the common 
parlance, gets “jilted,” we advise him not to 
waste too many lamentations over his bad luck, 
but to enter the lists again. A girl who trifles 
with the sincere homage of an honest heart may 
be very attractive and fascinating, but she will 
hardly be likely to make a good wife, and we 
counsel our masculine friends to give her a wide 
berth. Because you have been deceived once, it 
does not necessarily follow that there is no more 
truth nor honesty in the world. Put a little 
philosophical salve on your wounds and try 
again. And instead of grumbling over your little 
bit of adversity, thank your stars that you were 
aroused from the delusive dream before it was 
too late, even though the waking might have 
been a little rougher than was altogether pleasant. 
There are plenty of nice girls left, and your 
chance is quite as good as it was before. A dis- 
tinguished divine of the present day asserts that 
it is necessary for a young man to make just so 


many false starts” in life before he may fairly 
be said to have begun the world, and the same 
rule may hold good in love and courtship. At 
all events no nature is any way the worse for 
having passed through such an ordeal as this, 
unless it may be those peculiar temperaments 
that grow sour and acrid ia the blasting winds 
of adversity—old bachelors pre-ordained. For 
such we fear there is no hope. 


We have heard a great amount of wholesale 
cfiticism lavished upon the conversation of young 
people who are in love, or engaged. Now this 
is scarcely right or just, We make no preten- 
sions, as a nation, to being conversationally per- 
fect; it would hardly be difficult to pick flaws of 
language in any circle, and we really do not see 
that lovers are any worse than other people in 
this respect. So silly.” We beg leave essen- 
tially to differ here. Silly people will be silly, 
whether they are young or old, married or single ; 
and if they happen to have reached the ante- 
matrimonial stage, they Wil most undoubtedly 
make silly lovers. But we have yet to learn that 
the conversation of two sensible young people, 
even if they happen to be engaged, is materially 
different from that of the rest of our wise 
world. “All made up of romance and senti- 
ment.” Not all. And we freely volunteer our 
opinion as one individual of the aristocratio 
public, that existence without any of the “ ro- 
mantic and sentimental’’ elements would be an 
unmitigated bore! Who wants to talk perpetu- 
ally about the price of coal and revenue taxes ? 
What .are poetry and painting, sunshine and 
flowers intended for, if not to talk about? And 
if lovers are to be debarred from anything that 
is not earthy and prosaic, simply because they are 
lovers, why, we consider them to bé living under 
rather a hard dispensation! Only, lovers of this 
year, 1865, remember that it is in the power of 
your own tongues to vindicate or condemn your- 
selves. Remember that there are enough acidu- 
lated critics standing ready to take advantage of 
the least opportunity for fault-finding, and do not 
give them a chance to sneer about love-sick 
nonsense !”? People may be money-sick, busi- 
ness-sick, church-mission-sick, society-sick, or 
fashion-sick, without comment or criticism, but 
they must on no account be love-sick. The strict 
justice and impartiality of the “they say” doc- 
trine is something sublime to contemplate ! 

But let the callous, case-hardened fault-finders 
cavil as they will, none of their venom can check 
the warm, natural current of human affection. 
God intended that our world should be full of 
love and lovers; shall we, in our petty import- 
ance, be more discerning than the All-wise 
Father? We believe that a tenderer, more pene- 
trating eye than ours keeps watch over the 
happiness and interests of our lives; we believe 
that a true marriage—a marriage alike of hearts 
and hands—is sanctioned and approved by 
Heaven. Whom God hath joined together, let 
no man put asunder.” Is there no truth in the 
good old Bible words ? 


There are people who seem made exactly for 
each other—whose ideas, fancies, likings, and 
thoughts all run in the same channel ; there are 
others, again, who have to learn to love one an- 
other—whose angularities must be softened down, 
and tastes cultivated in new directions before 


they can fairly assimilate. Yet we see the latter 
class happy in married life quite as often as the 
former. Similarity does not always insure har- 
mony. 

Are we expressing our opinion too freely about 
these topics? People will get married; they will 
love and be loved, and under this extraordinary 
state of things are we asking too much when we 
demand the privilege of free discussion. We 
think not; what is your opinion, good public? 

Mers. Grohor WasHINGTON WYLLYS. 


— . — 
THE WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 


[The Christian Times says the following beautiful effa- 
slon is from the pen of a member of the “Society of 
Friends.” It has won several husbands from the club 


y 


and the bar-room to their domestic heartb. May it win ¢ 


many more !] 


You took me, William, when a girl, unto your home and 
heart, 2 

To bear in all your aſtor-ſate a fond and faithfol part; 

And tell me, havo I ever tried that duty to forego, 

Or pined there was not joy for me, when you were sunk 
in woe? 

No; I would rather sharo your tear than any other’s glee, 

For though you're nofhing to tho world, you're all the 
world to me: 

You make a palace of my shed, this rough-hewn bench a 
throne ; 

There's sunlight for me in your smiles, and music in your 
tone. 

I look upon you when you sleep—my eyes with tears 
grow dim, 

I cry, O Parent of the podr, look down from heaven on 
him! 

Behold him toil from day to day exhausting strength and 
soul; 

O look with mercy on him, Lord, for thou canst make him 
whole. , 8 

And when at last relieving sleep has on my eyelids smiled, 

How oft are they forbade to close in slumber by our child! 

I take the lite murmurer that spoils my span of rest, 

And feel it is a part of thee I lull upon my breast. 

There’s only one retarn I crave, I may not need it long, 

And it may soothe thee when I’m where the wretched fecl 
no wrong; 

I ask for not less frugal fare, if such as I have got 

Suffice to make me fair to theo, for more I murmur not; 

But I would ask some share of hours which you on clubs 
bestow, 

Of knowledge, which you prize so much, might I not 
something know ? 

Subtract from meetings among men, each eve, an hour for 
mo, 

Make me companion of your soul, as I may safcly be: 

If you will read, I'l) sit and work, then think when you're 
away; 

Leas tedious I shall find the time, dear William, of your 
etay. 

A meet compaaion soon Pil be, e’en of your studious 
hours, 

And teacher of thoso little ones you call our cottage fow- 
ers. 

S —— 


Womex Must Lovs.— ise or shun the facts 
as we will, women must love with all her soul, 
or she ceases to be a woman. She may love an 
idea, or a cold-hearted, sclfish man, or one who 
gives the deep, passionate love of a warm heart 
in return ; gr she may love a child, or a lap-dog, 
or a bird, a plant, or some gold-fishes ; any or 
all of theso she may love, but love she must, 
and love she will. 

[Pray why shouldn't she? Is it not as much her 
nature to love as itis to eat? She would bea 
very singular mortal if she did not love some- 
thing. Nor is the masculine gender exempt 
from the same weakness. If he be properly or- 
ganized, he is a more passionate—less spiritual— 
lover than woman.] 
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WILLIAM DABLING. 


THE FATHER OF GRACE DARLING., 


Tum is a strongly marked thougb modest and 
unpretending face. Frankness, candor, affection, 
and generosity are its leading features. The 
large perceptive faculties, the prominent nose, 
the well-formed mouth, and the fine strong chin 
indicate practical common sense, executiveness, 
social affection, and strength of constitution. 
The comparatively small eye, and the limited 
space allotted to the organ of Language, evince 
a want of culture and a lack of intellectual edu- 
cation. But nuture made him a man, and the 
Christian religion a benefactor. His Benevolence 
was enormously developed, and Veneration was 
large. He was the very opposite of a selfish man. 

Read the following record of his life. 


A gray-buired, feeble old man has just died in 

a village on the Northumberland coast (England), 
whose name, if he bad cared so to use it, would 
have been a passport through the world better 
than any foreign minister ever issued. Above 
all,it would have been a vise of honor and respect 
wherever the Enaglish language is spoken. It 
was in itself a title of nobility—not such, indeed, 
as kings and princes can confer, not such as 
James II. sold wholesale, nor such as those which 
William the Conqueror's fighting men won by 
plunder and rapine, and perpetuated. The old 
man's house was made illustrious without accolade 
or jeweled orders, and although he dies and 
leaves no beir to bear bis surname, it will not be 
forgotten like thuse of the other type. Yet until 
he died we scarcely knew that William Darling 
lived, because honor of the kind which he repre- 
sented does not go n-begging for good things, but 
ia coutented with itself, and trusts the rest to 
God. who puys all wages faithfully when work is 
. finished. Chance tourists and visitors to the 


coast sometimes saw him, and raised their hats to 
his silver hairs ; or, straying by accident into the 
little church where he worshiped every Sabbath, 
a stranger would observe the aged and venerable 
form enter the porch, and some one would whis- 
per, as the firat sentences of prayer to Him who 
never forgets began, That is Grace Darling's 
father!” And then a thrill would pass through 
the heart of the visitor to gaze upon the lonely 
survivor and parent of the North-country girl 
whom all the world honors, and whose musical 
name is the burden of a beautiful story of that 
love of man which is the love of Christ translated 
into human lunguage and deeds. 

If you sail or steam along the rugged Northern 
coast of England, bound, say, to Edinburgb or 
Aberdeen—and evening falls between Newoastle 
and Berwick, you will see a lookout kept for the 
Fero Islands light. and presently sight the dark, 
low rocks and the seething surf on them. e, 
too, have sailed past the rocks, and in sight of 
the charmed though dangerous spot, and how 
well we remember the emotions of gratitude 
which filled us at the recital of the heroic deed 
of father and danghter!] And then, if you want 
telling, somebody will say, That's Grace Dar- 
ling’s lighthouse ;” and should you ask for the 
narrative, any one of the crew will play historian. 
How, on a blacker and fiercer night than the run 
of bad weather off this iron shore, the Forfarshire, 
a Dundee packet, laden with goods and passen- 
gers, mistaking the lights, struck the seaward 
reef, and how Grace and her father were tending 
the light, and heard voices calling through the 
thick darkness for help. And then they made 
out signals. and the gestures of poor forlorn 
creatures all alone and drowning in the bungry 
gray sea, without a chance of life, unless at the 
risk of other lives. North-coast boatmen are not 
afraid of wet jackets, and never were, but the 
old sailors shook their heads at those savage 
breakers and that howling night-wind, and said 
that the castaways must look to God's mercy. 
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Yet Grace Darling. only a girl of nineteen, then 
stood up among them, and said that God's mercy 
could help the strong to aid the weak, and that 
it touched their manhood to stand by and let poor 
creatures perish without a struggle for it. And 
when her entreaties could not move the coastmen, 
terrified as even they were by the boiling waters, 
she went to her womanly weapon, and cried. 
Noble tears! -dear tears!—tears that glisten 
through a noble history forever, as diamonds and 
the rest of it never can, because they came straight 
out of a pure heart into gentle eyes, and fell fast 
with the sweet passion of saving tears for others! 
One stalwart fellow, her father. couldn’t stand 
Grace’s tears. The wench shall hae her wull” 
(The girl shall have her way), he said, and they 
launched the cobble and got afloat and pulled 
clear, the girls arms. not made for laces and 
bracelets, but daintly rounded for work like that, 
tugging stontly at the oar. And whether He was 
abroad who made the lake waves lie still in 
Galilee, or whether they had only luck, or 
whether the bitter storm gave over blowing for 
a spell, certainly Grace “ bad her wull ;” for the 
cobble reached the Forfarshire, and rounded-to 
under her lee, out of the worst of the wash, and 
the Northumbrian girl—God bless her !—and her 
father picked out of the jaws of death eight 
shivering wretches, and a woman besides, Grace’s 
especial prize, whose babies were dead already 
in her lap, drenched to death in spite of the break- 
water of the mother’s bosom. 

Such is the story of the coast, the story of all 
the world, now-a-days, because it is one that 
everybody can remember and understand, and 
tell to his own children, as we had it of our 
mothers and fathers; and till the English is a 
dead language, our tongue, and the dangerous 
nest of rocks upon the North coast. will keep the 
memory of Grace Darling green. Grace Darling 
died of consumption a few years after that good 
night’s work. Her name has just been given to 
the new life-boat established at Holy Isle by the 
National Life-boat Institation. 


[The impulse to risk one’s life to save another 
springs not from the selfish propensities, but from 
the moral and religious. He alone is truly 
brave, who, trusting his life in the keeping 
of Providence, goes forth to duty, lead where 
it may. One may have what is called physical 
courage, and manifest a plucky spirit, and still be 
a moral coward. It is only the Goi-fearing and 
God-loving man who is not afraid to die. In- 
fidels, skeptics, and selfish men are cowards to a 


man. ] 
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No Fences N GERMANY. The Secretary of the 
Obio Agricultural Society is now traveling in 
Germany. Speaking of the country near Dres- 
den, he says: “Every foot of land not in foresta 
is cultivated. There are no fences ; the field is 
plowed up to the roadside, and fruits and flow- 
ers are grown by every roadside that I have 
traveled ; no one disturbs them. The cattle. 
sheep, and swine are kept in the stables, or, if 
taken out, are under the charge of a shepherd or 
herdsman. Here and there, dotted over the 
landscape, we saw sheep in pasture, but have 
seen no cattle or swine ‘running about loose.’ 
The genus ‘ loafer’ is unknown here.” 

This is as it should be. Fences are a needless 
expense. Let those who keep cattle fence them 
in, instead of obliging othera to fence them out. 
The cost of fences in this State is every year 
more than the amount expended for public 
schools. 

Money and time have both their value. He 
who makes a bad use of the one will never make 
a good use of the other. 
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CONTRASTED HEADS. 
QUALITY ILLUSTRATED. 


Here is the likeness of a big-headed, coarse- 
bodied, and stupid-minded fellow. Instead of an 
ordinary-sized head, measuring twenty-two inches 
in circumfereace, of good texture, and well pro- 
portioned, it was more than twenty-four inches, 
ill shaped, and of the coarsest grain. See how 
dull and spiritless the eye! how flat and blunt 
the features! There is no expression—no point 
—no character. We have taken some pains to 
obtain the history of this person, which we ap- 
pend. Organized on so low a key, the quality 
being 80 flabby, so coarse, and so poor, his en- 
joyments would necessarily be on the same low 
plane, and he would live in his propensities 
instead of in the intellect or moral sentiments. 
He would be almost oblivious to all the finer 
feelings of poetry, music, literature, the fine 
arts, or to philosophy. A nation peopled with 
such beings only, would not be self-supporting ; 
this class become paupers, fill our poor-houses ; 
and, when pinched by want, failing to obtain by 
honest industry the means of support, they fall 
into vice and crime, and end their career in prison 
or on the gallows. 

Compare fig. 1 with fig. 2. See how clearly 


` cut are all the features in the latter l how definite, 
pointed, and expressive! 


With a brain slightly 
above the average, in point of size, and with 
a body in proper proportions, all of the best 
quality and finest texture, there are evidences of 
life, spirit, and action in every line and in every 
lineament. In this case the mind has an excel- 
lent medium through which to act, and all the 
emanations are clear and luminous. In the other, 
they are thick, muddy, and opaque. One is sen- 
sible, the other almost senseless. One is bright and 
clear as crystal, the otber is dull and “ soggy.” 
One has the clear ring of perfect steel, the other 
is more like pewter. Reader, do you see? 

A correspondent, who knew him well, sends us 


1.—HENBY 8 TIFF. 


the following brief account of Harry Stiff. He 
wus the illegitimate son of Henry Rohrer. of 
Lancaster County, Pa., a man endowed with but 
a moderate amount of brains. Harry showed no 
aptness or taste for anything in particular until 
he arrived at about the age of thirty years, when 
he evinced a passion for grave-digging, and 80 
strong was bis love of it that he would dig one for 
nothing rather than lose the job. Wherever he 
heard that any one was dangerously ill, he would 
call and solicit the job of digging the grave, in- 
forming them that fifty cents was his price, but if 
they thought that too high, he would take twenty- 
five! On one occasion, a man who had two sons 
lost one of them by death, and Harry dug hia grave. 
The day after the funeral the gentleman asked 
Harry what his bill was. Harry answered, No 
matter about that now ; wait till the other one is 
buried ;”? and as the other was well, and has 
remained so ever since, Harry never received his 
pay. This mania lasted him until his death. 

Harry’s routine of business consisted mainly in 
doing errands about town and in grave-digging. 
His charges for the former were exceedingly mod- 
erate, as he never asked but two cents for the 
performance of a job, unless it took him over an 
hour to accomplish it, and he would always take 
a cent rather than lose the contract. He made it 
a constant practice to beg of everybody, old and 
young, male and female, rich and poor; but he 
resented and refused the proffer of everything 
but money, liquor, and food, and of the two 
latter he was never known to have so much but 
that he would make an effort to partake of a 
little more. In short, from about thirty to fifty 
years of age, when he died, Harry was both a 
glutton and a drunkard ; and being exceedingly 
loathsome in his person, be was an occupant of 
out-houses, dog-kennels, poor-house, and lock-up 
for nearly half of his life. At last he lay down 
in a stable at night, and was discovered next 
morning dead. Thus he lived and died, and 
none care to know his last resting-place. 


— — — 
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RETURN OF PEACH. 


Sweet harp of hymaing seraphtm! 
Would we might imitate thy lays, 
As low before the throne of Him 
Thou pourest forth celestial praise. 
With hearts replete with gratitude, 
Filled with love’s pure, exalted flame, 
We would approach the Wise and Good, 
His loving kindness to proclarm— 
That He hath atilled Rebellion’s power 
And saved us in His chosen hour. 
From East and West—throughout our land, 
From North and South, let millions rise 
To bless, to glorify Thy band, & 
And laud Thy goodness to the skies. 
Thanksgiving, glory to Thy name 
Who did’st our cruel foes disperse ; 
Now let our grateful hearts proclalm 
ThyJlove, Thy wond’rous works rehearse , 
Thy mercies we would celebrate 
To all thy people, oh, how great! 
Help thou oor rulers, we implore; 
Wisely and truly may our laws 
Protect the right—the wronged restore, 
Uphold the just, the righteous cause ; 
Freedom and liberty to all— 
Let aLL enjoy the sacred boon, 
Let the oppressed hail our call, 
Responsive join our joyous tune— 
„Our starry banner! let it wave 
To bless the free, to nerve the brave !” 
— — — 

Our Dean AxD Wovuxpep WAR nIORS.— The offi- 
cial returns in the U. S. War Department show 
that the whole number of deaths reported in the 
army since the war broke out will aggregate 
325,000. These are the dead on one side only. 
If we assume the mortality on the rebel side at 
175,000, which is certainly inside the mark, we 
have a total of 500,000 who have perished in the 
war. There are, in addition, at least half a mil- 
lion on both sides who are permanently disabled 
by wounds or sickness, making the number of 
victims over a million of human beings who 
have been sacrificed to intemperance, ignorance, 
fanaticism, ambition, and treason. 


— 


© The right hand of the Lord biingeth mighty things to pase — 
PuaLnier, 
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Deligtous Department. 


“The Phrenolozist has the right to examine whether Christianity is 
adapted to the nature of man. and he is delighted in seeing it in pere 
foct harmony with human nat uro. - ernhetza. 


SORROW. 


” The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to tho land where sorrow is unknown.” 


Wur should we murmur or complain 
That we aro called to suffer pain, 
When God in love has sent the cross, 
That it may be our gain, not loss? 


Our gain - no earthly good we seo— 
No path from care or sorrow free 

A rough and toilsome way to tread— 
And dark and fearful clouds to dread. 


Our gain !—a home of rest above 
A portion in our Saviour's love— 
A place ypon that blissful shore— 


Oh! could we ask ur wish for more? G. 
— — 
RELIGIOUS FERVOR WITHOUT 
HONESTY. 


In a recent article in the Christian Intelligencer, 
entitled “Fervor vs. Integrity,’ we find these 
statements: 

The combination of the fervors of devotion 
with the meannesses of immorality is not unex- 
ampled m any generation. Many set sucha thing 
down as sheer, conscious hypocrisy, and worldly 
men always adopt this short and easy method of 
solving the mystery. But it is certain that many 
men of this class are not purposely deceivers. 
We find in an exchange a very fair statement of 
an instance of this kind. The writer says he once 
knew a church deacon who was very fervent in 
the prayer-meeling, but was notoriously selfish 
and graspiog in his business. Once caught in a 
mean, dishonorable act, he was asked how he 
could reconcile his life in the store with his 
prayera and exhortations in the conference-room. 
He replied : Oh, Mr. Brown, you are always con- 
founding things worldly and spiritual!’ This 
deacon, when he earnestly prayed, was no hypo- 
crite. Tbe emotions in his hours of devotion 
were real, sometimes they would almost rise to 
ecstasy. This was the piety of feeling, but it did 
not control his conscience, and was not founded 
on principle. He made the strength of Lis emo- 
tions the test of his piety. If these were intense, 
he thought himself in a high frame of religious 
experience; if they were sluggish. he would 
lament his coldness. Religion and life were to a 
great degree distinct. His bour in the meeting 
and his day in the store were like living in two 
different worlds. The one was sacred—the other 
was profane. He thought little of the moral man, 
and disconnected religion from daily life.“ 


Instances like this are by no means uncommon 
in every community, but those who are set to 
guide and instruct mankind, generally seem little 
imbued with the true philosophy of such cases. 
Phrenology explains them completely, and noth- 
ing else does. We suspect the Intelligencer is 
indebted to Phrenology for its approximate cor- 
rectness of opinion. All the metaphysicians of 
the old school utterly fail in giving a satisfactory 
solution of such cases. Persons who have rever- 
ence without conscience are generally men in 
whom the faculties of Spirituality, Veneration, 
and Benevolence are large, and in whom Con- 
ecientiousness is subordinate, and perhaps Firm- 
ness and Self-Esteem deficient, and these men are 
just as ainoere in their devotional manifestations as 
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one is who admires art through the strong faculties 
of Ideality, Form, and Color. It is quite possible 
for a man to be a very knave in ethics while he 
is highly endowed with art talent. Everybody 
knows that men are not always equally intellect- 
ual aod honest, or equally intellectual and re- 
ligious. Men of profound thought may be very 
skeptical iu religion. On the other hand, persons 
may be profoundly supernal and religious, and 
not have brightness of mind, philosophical capac- 
ity, or eathetical taste. Editors, ministers, and 
judges seem to forget, or else do not know, that 
the moral sense, i. e. the ethical faculty, may be 
strong or weak, while the religious or devotional 
faculties may be the reverse. Or, rather, they do 
not know or believe that each moral as well as 
each intellectual power has its special organ in the 
brain. People wonder when they find a man 
who is devotional and at the same time dishonest ; 
but nothing is more common than to find men 
strictly honest whose rectitude is unquestioned, 
but who are not devout. They have no religious 
fervor. They feel perhaps inclined, intellectually, 
to recognize that there is a Supreme Ruler of the 
universe, but feel little or no tendency to worship 
him. They sit in revivals, and in the midst of the 
most pathetic religious influences, and are as calm 
and serene as philosophers. Indeed, if it be a 
supposable case, and we think it is, they may be 
as destitute of the tendency to worship as some 
are of music or of mechanical skill. Philoso- 
phers are not all musicians, nor vice versa. Con- 
scientious men are not all reverential and spiritual 
men, nor are all spiritual or reverential men by 
any mesas conscientious. 

Religious devotion comes from a faculty distinct 
from that from which Conscientiousness proceeds. 
Thomas Didymus—who is slandered in most pul- 
pits for being a doubter, as if he were hardly 
worthy of being a disciple—had apparently large 
Veneration, but not very large Spirituality or the 
organ of belief. He was a practical man, and 
determined to know the truth if possible, and 
therefore said to his fellow-disciples, ‘‘ Except I 
shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and 
put my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust 
my hand into his side, I will not believe.” And 
when our Saviour met him and showed him these 
evidences, which were convincing, he instantly 
and fervently responded. “ My Lord and my God.” 
There was Veneration which was ready to act 
when his belief could be assured. He did not 
wish to bo a hypocrite, but he determined that 
no deception should be practiced upon him. If 
tho account of Christ's having risen had been left 
to Thomas, as questions are to-day, to be decided, 
he would have been a skeptic. Argument never 
convinced Thomas, he wanted tangible proof, and 
when he got it ho was as ready to worship as 
anybody. 

In the Christian Church how common it is for 
all these varied phases of mental and moral de- 
velopment te be exemplified! One man, like St. 
John. can be relied upon in the way of generosity 
and labors of love, but he is good for nothing to 
fight battles, to stand erect, bear burdens, and 
strive against evil. Another man, like St. Peter, 
has the force elements. Ie is the man of courage, 
self-esteem, firmness, pride, and conscientiousness, 
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but he has not a great deal of sympatby ; he is 
one of the sturdy pillars of the Church ; he may 
be a good financier, a good secular manager; 
but when you want the sick visited or the poor 
looked after, he is not the man to doit. If you 
want a debt of the church paid off, he is just the 
man. Another has great faith. He is inclined 
“to see visions—to dream dreams” — always 
ready to take fire at every new phase of religious 
enthusiasm. If there comes up a second advent” 
wave, he counts one in it. If there is any passage 
in his religious life which is particularly ethereal, 
he always has ready the wings with which to soar. 
Other men of honest, steadfast faith never have 
any visions or dreams, nor any exalted emotions. 
They are always self-condemned. They have not 
much Veneration, not a great deal of Spirituality, 
not much Hope, or Self-Esteem ; but they have 
good sense, guardedness, Caution, and large Con- 
scientiousness. They are good workers, work- 
ing out their salvation with fear and frembling,”’ 
relying upon the promise that “it is God who 
worketh in them to will and do of His good pleas- 
ure.” They hope to be saved at last, “so as by 
fire,” and to come into the Paradise of God, dusty, 
weary, wayworn, and late, and are thankful for 
such a prospect. 


Human idiosyncrasy is wonderfully varied. 
Men are not at all amazed when they find one 
man a genius in mechanism, another a bungler, 
one a musician, another with no power to appre- 
ciate music. They are not surprised when they 
perceive that one man has a gift for getting, and 
another a weakness for spending money. Every- 
body knows that one boy goes into a scrimmage 
with a gusto, while another is guarded, timid, 
and non-combative; that one is brave and self- 
confident, while another is sbrinking, diffident, 
and disposed to undervalue himself; that one is 
reticent, while another is loquacious. Some of 
these opposing traits of character may, be found 
under the same roof, in the same bropd of chil- 
dren. Where the father and mother are not very 
much alike, the children can inherit these oppug- 
nant peculiarities, and still be brethren. But 
when, in religious matters, one man is found to 
have reverence and enthusiasm far surpassing his 
integrity, and another having integrity, staunch- 
ness, and uprightness proverbially strong, with 
coolness and doubtfulness in reference to matters 
of faith and devotion, then even religious teachers 
are amazed. They can explain everything that 
belongs to natural intelligence and secular life, 


but when they come into the religious realm they. 


feel that they must find every religious and ethical 
element equally strong in a man, or he is a hypo- 
crite. And nothing is more common in the public 
mind than this: if a man show any partiality or 
special respect for religious observance, and do 
not at the same time exhibit any more than an 
ordinary share of Conscientiouseess or integrity 
in secular things, he is counted an arrant knave 
and hypocrite. It is unfortunate fora man to be 
deficient in Conscientiousness, whether he be pro- 
feasedly religious or otherwise, and it is unfortu- 
nate for a man, who happily is so nobly endowed 
with Conscientiousness as to be marked in a com- 
munity, if he be deficient in the worshiping and 
spiritual elements. 
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How common it is to find men in a community 
who are very industrious, exceedingly economical, 
and sharp in all their business transactions, 
shrewd, clear, and earnest to make money, yet 
sternly honest, no man being able to lay at their 
door the charge of injustice. Other men there 
are who love money only equally well, but, lack- 
ing in Conscientiousness, take exceptional means 
for the acquisition of property. They are sharp, 
tricky, and penurious in their greed, not because 
they have large Acquisitiveness merely, but they 
have not sufficient Conscientiousness to regulate 
their Acquisitiveness. Many a man steals with 
a good deal less Acquisitiveness than one of the 
most thoroughly honest deacons possesses. The 
latter is frugal, careful, economical, and saves; 
but he is honest, having Conscientiousness enough 
to be upright and just. There is many a good, 
honest, Christian man who is high-tempered, but 
with Caution, Conscientiousness, Veneration, and 
common sense, he manages to “keep his body 
under,” govern his language, and be angry and 
sin not.“ Such a person can carry a volcano in 
his heart, and not let it boil over upon unoffend- 
ing heads. But let him have a good occasion to 
work out his force and indignation, and he is a 
terror to evil-doers. Hundreds of men pass for 
being good when they are only weak; there is 
nothing in them that gives strength and power to 
their manifestations. A sheep is good, and a 
pigeon is good, merely because they have no 
power to be otherwise. It takes but little sugar 
to make lemonade if there is but little lemon- 
juice in the preparation, but a great deal when 
the lemon-juice is well supplied. 

No! these differences in men exist, and exist 
under organic conditions, whether the world is 
willing to accept it and understand it, or not. 
These laws are certainly true in respect to talent, 
and are equally true also in respect to emotion, 
whether the man pretends to ethical, aspirational, 
moral, or religious life. But these are not all 
possessed in equal degree any more than the 
other mental powers are. Many a man has good 
eyesight but poor hearing power. Our natural 
senses are not equal, one with another. Fortunate 
is he who has all his senses, all his moral senti- 
ments, all his intellectual powers, and all his re- 
ligious faculties in equal strength of development 
and harmony of action. When such a man can 
be found, if his culture has been right, it may be 
said of him“ Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright!” 
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TO MAN; S INTERCEDER. 
AN AOROSTIO. 
BY E. o. ROSE. 
Jupiocsovus plans presented for inspectien, 
Evinced all free from stains of imperfection ; 
Stald frankness, too, in acts most pure in feeling, 
Unfeigned desire for man’s best good revealing, 
Shown in a epirit boundless tove expressing, 
Come from the golden “ fount of every blessing.” 
He that In spells of eurtlily toil engages, 
Receives not at all times a settled wages; 
It seems that life's presentments oft displease us, 
So then it will in spirit truly evse us 
To shun carth’s wiles and place our trust in Jesus, 
Pras Ponp, III. 


INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 
FINDING THEIR WAY HOME — LOCALITY. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us: A neighbor pur- 
chased two pigs from my father, which he put 
into a bag and carried home. A few days after 
we saw them come back, not along the road—the 
way they were carried—but straight across fields, 
woods, hills, fences, and creek, the distance be- 
ing about a mile. Now how did they find the 
way ? 

AnswER.—The faculty of Locality acts with 
great precision and intuitiveness in many of the 
lower animals. It is possessed alike by man, 
bird, and animal. 

Geography is a science based upon Locality. 
The same may be said of astronomy. Animals 
have no guide-boards, no turnpikes fenced in, no 
streets with curb-stones to keep them within 
bounds; but they traverse the unmarked forest 
and field with the unerring accuracy of a sur- 
veyor. Bees fly straight to their hives when 
they are loaded, and bee-hunters take advantage 
of this known instinct. Setting down their dish 
of honey, the bees load themselves at once, with- 
out the necessity of flying hither and thither 
among flowers in a thousand ways. When filled, 
they rise, take two or three turns in a circle of 
perhaps fifty feet in diameter to “orient” them- 
selves, as the Germans say, and then tako what 
is called“ a bee-line’’—that is to say, a straight 
line—for their hive, or hollow tree. The bee- 
hunter follows the direction the bee takes, and 
when he has gone as far as he thinks proper, sets 
down his dish of honey again, to wait the return 
of the bee. Pret’; soona the bee, with perhaps a 
dozen in company, comes sweeping by; the 
smell of the honey arrests them, and they settle 
upon it, load themselves, and go straight home 
with it. Thus the hunter follows until he discov- 
ers the hive or the bee-tree.”’ 

Dogs may be put into an inclosure—a car- 
riage, for instance—and carried a hundred miles 
through winding ways, and if set free, they will 
take a bee-line back, not by highway or cross- 
road, but in defiance of all roads, swimming 
rivers and crossing forests. Hunting-dogs will 
chase their game all day in strange forests, mak- 
ing all sorts of zigzag and complicated turnings; 
and when the game is abandoned, or burrowed, 
or treed, they can lead their masters, who may be 
ignorant of the route, directly home. 

Pigs are known to possess the same instinct. 
We have heard a dozen of well-authenticated in- 
stances where pigs a month or two old, having 
been carried in a wagon in an old flour-barrel for 
miles, have, on gaining their liberty, drawn a 
straight line for their old home, swimming, in 
one case, the Raritan River, in another the Con- 
necticut, crossing corn-fields and wheat-fields, 
their tracks being traced. 

A friend at our elbow informs ns that his fa- 
ther, in 1856, bought two yokes of cattle in Hast- 
ings, Minn., which had just been brought up the 
Mississippi River on a boat from Illinois, a dis- 
tance of several hundred miles, the river running 
very crookedly, and being of course between 
high bluffs much of the distance. They were 
taken from Hastings back into the country twen- 
ty-five miles, near a place called Northfield, and 
worked about three months. After being turned 


out to pasture, they suddenly disappeared, and 
were found at a place called Lake City, on Lake 
Pepin, which is on a direct line from Northfield 
to the place where they were grown, a distance 
of seventy miles from Northfield. As our inform- 
ant was the one who traced and found them, the 
fact is authentic. 

Indians traverse deserts and forests on a trail 
invisible to the white man’s eye. Horses find 
their way when their driver is at a loss, even 
in the darkest night. This faculty in man 
gives him an idea of his whereabouts and the 
whereabouts of other places, as they stand re- 
lated to the one wherein he is. A man without 
Locality might almost as well travel in a circuit, 
or in a walled inclosure, as to go abroad alone, 
for he has no idea of the relative position of pla- 
ces. But one who has this faculty largely devel- 
oped, carried in his mind constantly the direc- 
tion which all known places bear to the place 
where he is. Should he live in New York, he 
knows the direction of Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and Montreal. Let him travel a day’s 
journey in any direction, and the relative position 
of all these places is changed, and he can still 
explain and point out their direction from him. 

Some persons go about a house in the dark 
without stumbling or groping. The orderly house- 
keeper knows at what place each article in the 
pantry is located, each book in the library, each 
article in the wardrobe, and puts her hand upon 
them without doubt or uncertainty. This is Lo- 
cality, or the faculty for judging locations. But 
when its assumes that perfectness as evinced in 
instinct, it creates a marvel. Persons ask us 


how the bee can build so mathematical a cell; so 
economical, so strong and perfect. It is instinct- 
ive, the result of a law of its nature, and it does 
it just as a young bird swallows when food is put 
in its mouth, or as a little fish uses its fins, or the 
fledgling its wings. What makes a baby shut its 
eyes when something is brought near to it, or 
rub it with his little hand when a particle of dust 
irritates it? Pope seys of reason snd instinct : 
“This must go right, the other may go wrong.” 


— —ñ—ñ— — 
CAN ST THOU BE DEAD? 


PRANOES L. KING DIED MARCI Sr, 1865. 


Can’et thou be dead? Thou seem'st a sculptured form 
Of Parian marble mid white flowers reclining ; 
The spell of beauty breathes on all around, 
A swect enchantment with rad thoughts entwining, 
And on tby smiling lip and gentle brow 
Thero rests no shade of pain or sorrow now. 


Yes, thou art dead !—the silent grave hath won thee 
Ere one bright hope had faded from thy beart, 

And with thy bridal robes and flowers upon theo, 
We yield thee up, all lovely as thou art. 

Tis fitting thus, that ono so young and fair, 

Should meet her God with garlands in her halr. 


"Tis fitting thus, for life has been to thee 

A summer day wherein was naught of sadness, 
And in its morning thou hast paseed away 

Ere earth had lost ono sparkle of lis gladness ; 
From love’s full rapture without ono alloy, 


Thou hast passed on unto more perfect joy. 


And so wo lay thee ia the tomb’s dark shrine, 
With thy pale bridal flowers to fado and wither; 
Still in our memory thou shalt remain 
“A thing of beauty” and a “ joy forover,” 
Till by the promise which our God has given, 
These broken links are gathered up in heaven. 
SARAH A. KING. 
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NEW YORK, 


NOVEMBER, 1865. 


“Ir 1 might give a short bint to an impartlal writer, it woald be to 
tell kim his fate. If he resolved to venturo upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unblased truth, Jet him prociaim war with manklud— 
nelther to give nor to take quarter. If ho telis the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regas is truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
sas bec ay Fee, 
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Tun PnorENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lire ILLUSTRATED is published monthly at $2 a year in 
advange; single numbers, 20 centa, Please address, 
Messrs. FowLer AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


— eo 
INTEGRITY. 
Flat Justitia, ruat cœlum.” 

No society, civilized or savage, which 
has not Justice for its basis can long ex- 
ist. It is in the “mutual trust” which 
one reposes in another, and which begets 
general confidence, and in that alone that 
socicty, the state, and the nation can be 
built up and perpetuated. 

As education, civilization, and Christi- 
anity extend among a people, a higher 
standard of “ Right” is established ; and 
just in proportion as this standard is re- 
garded, do individuals and peoples be- 
come truly elevated in the scale of hu- 
manity. 

Without the most inflexible honesty 
there must be confusion, distrust, an- 
archy, and a total lack of all real prog- 
ress and improvement. Without hon- 
esty, mankind would relapse into utter 
selfishness and barbarism; and the fact 
that we are pr ogressive is an evidence 
of the inherent integrity of mankind. 
Without integrity there could be no es- 
tablished religion, no commerce, no gov- 
ernment, no nation, no society. It is on 
the basis of integrity that all our enter- 
prises, all our projects for mental and ma- 
terial improvement are built; and this 
principle in its application among men is 
extending in influence, and in its conse- 
quent happy results. Is not the tendency 
of all our systems, social, intellectual, 
and moral, favorable to its development? 
Are not our parents, teachers, physicians, 
preachers, editors, bankers, mechanics, 
farmers, and business men honest? Do 
not our mothers teach us that honesty is 
inseparable from the attainment of true 
dignity and honor? and is it not the in- 
fluence of this principle which has led 
men to suffer torture and death rather 
than sacrifice their convictions of truth? 

We do not agree with the one who 
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said, All men have their price ;” on the 
contrary, we hold that very many, even 
the majority of the cultivated and better 
class, would sooner suffer the amputation 
of a limb than violate their sense of right. 
Some there are—alas, too many !—so low, 
so ignorant, and so weak in moral sense, 
that they yield to slight temptations. 
But the great body of mankind are not 
thus wanting in moral principle. 

Nor is it true that “all men are rogues, 
and only want the opportunity to cheat, 
swindle, rob, and murder.” We are not 
discussing the question of “ total deprav- 
ity,” nor are we disposed to magnify 
man’s virtue. We would simply con- 
sider men as they are, and merely accord 
to them exact justice. 

When we hear of a great defalcation 
by some comparatively youthful person, 
who is totally unfit to be trusted with 
millions, or even hundreds of dollars, the 
world cry out through the newspapers 
that Wall Street is corrupt, and that the 
bottom is about to fall out. But no such 
distressing calamity ensues, and Wall 
Street remains as “firm” and as busy as 
ever. The very fact that there are only 
occasional defalcations is an evicence of 
the correctness of our statement—that 
most men are governed by principles of 
integrity. We confess, however, our 
surprise, when we see with what reck- 
lessness business men confide their means 
to the hands of untried striplings, of 
whose private character they know little 
or nothing, and who are entirely without 
the restraints of moral or religious influ- 
ence. We confess our astonishment that 
there are so few instances of peculation 
and robbery. Do we not employ boys 
in their “teens” to stand at our money- 
drawers and receive our uncounted cash? 


Do we not send them to the bank with- 


thousands of dollars, and permit them to 
collect unliquidated accounts? Who are 
these boys? What of their parents? 
and what are their social surroundings? 
Surely we forget those prayerful words, 
“Lead us not into temptation,” when 
we place irresponsible and undeveloped 
youths in such positions of trust. 
we not expect too much from them? Do 
we first prepare, and then pay them lib- 
erally for their services? or do we pinch 
them down to the lowest living point, 
and then demand their fullest and most 
faithful services? If the latter, then who 
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is to blame for the little slips and pick- 
ings here and there, and, finally, for the 
formation of habits which lead to greater 
crime, and end with a felon's doom? 
Who are these employers? Are they 
honest, honorable men? are they Chris- 
tians? or are they covetous wretches who 
require their clerks to dissimulate and 
misrepresent, so as to obtain good pr eee 
for poor plunder ?” 

Our cashiers and confidential clerks, 
and those who have the handling of mo- 
ney, ought to be mature, if not middle- 
aged persons. When religious women 
are more generally employed for places 
of trust it will be better for employers. 
Business men are morally culpable for 
placing undeveloped lads in positions of 
responsibility, and it 1s unreasonable to 
look for that stability and moral charac- 
ter in a child which would be expected 
in an adult. We grant that there are 
bad men even in hich places, and who, 
by means of their shrewdness and cun- 
ning, attain positions for which they 
are totally unfitted, and the words of the 
wise man in respect to that community 
are perfect in their application: When 
the wicked beareth rule, the people 
mourn.” 

Some are so weak as to confide in those 
they know are rogues, consoling them- 
selves with the notion that they will not 
be cheated, although their “clever” agent 
is known to have practiced his dishon- 
esty on others. Men of that stamp are 
never safe. When such terms as “slip- 
pery, cunning, uncertain, intriguing, un- 
derhanded, sly, artful,” etc., are justly 
applied to a person, it is manifest that he 
is not a suitable candidate for an office in 
a savings bank, nor in any bank, and 
those who trust him do so at their peril. 
Men should be chosen for such positions, 
and not elected, as politicians are; and 
when such a method of appointment is 
adopted, there will be no disappointment 
on the part of depositors and stockholders. 
The application of Phrenology would be 
useful in such cases, and would show 
whether the candidate has sufficient Con- 
scientiousness to be firmly honest; whe- 
ther his Acquisitiveness is such as to en- 
able, him to properly appreciate money 
and property; whether he has Cautious- 
ness enough to be watchful and guarded ; 
whether he has Hope cnongh to make 
him enterprising, and Intellect sufficient 
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to guide and give him judgment. It 
should also be ascertained what are his 
social relations; whether he is at anchor, 
or floating about on the waves of society, 
mingling with those who are “ fast.” 

We repeat that the great body of pro- 
fessional and business men are honest and 
honorable, and so with working-men. If 
the lad now languishing in prison had 
been put to a trade instead of behind the 
counter at the money-drawer, he would 
now have been an honest, industrious 
mechanic. Let us be wise, and be sure 
that we put the “right one in the right 
place ;” high integrity, in places of 
trust; then society will move on in har- 
mony, and the community will no more 
be shocked by sudden announcements 
of “ misplaced confidence” and gigantic 
frauds. 

— — 
8 UUNSHINE.“ 


By the use of this term we do not mean merely 
sunlight, but the direct rays or shine of the sun. 
Mankind are dying for the want of it. We build 
our houses, to be sure, with a world of windows, 
but they are chiefly put in to make a handsome 
display outside. We are careful to curtain them 
inside and blind them outside so as to shut out 
the precious rays of the sun. It isa good argu- 
ment in favor of curtains and blinds, that if the 
light be Jet in too strongly it will fade the carpet. 
So far as carpets are concerned this is true, as 
they are generally made, but can we have no 
colors in carpets which the light will not seriously 
affect? If carpets fade by letting the light in, 
there is another thing that fades by keeping the 
light out, viz., the human being. On the shady 
side of the street, the hospital and prison, cholera, 
scrofula, bilious complaints, and nervous diseases 
are more frequent and fatal than on the sunny 
side. We advise everybody to live on the 
sunny side of their houses. The room in which 
the family spends most of its time should be on 
the side where the sun can find its way into it. 
Let the parlor, if it be seldom used, be on the 
shady side. We observe that there is not a 
cottager so ignorant that will not set her plants, 
if she have taste enough to grow them, in the 
east window in the morning, and at noon carry 
them to a south window, and in the afternoon 
pat them in a west window. But perhaps she is 
careful to keep her children in the shade, and her 
precious self, so far as poasible, out of the rays 
of the sun. The plants in obedience to natural 
law are kept healthy, while the children and 
mother being kept in the shade, suffer in conse- 
quence. 

Light is beginning to be considered a great 
curative agent, and we apprehend that the time is 
not far distant when there will be sun-baths, 
Corridors with glass roofs will be so adjusted 
that persons can properly remove their clothing 
and take a bath in the sun for an hour or two, 
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| much to the improvement of their bealth. The 


chief advantage of going to the country is to gut 
into the sunshine, and to be in the pure breezes. 
If we desired merely to keep cool, we shonld stay 
in the shady city. People talk of hot walla” 
and burning pavements;’’ it is much hotter in 
country, for tbe breeze that plays there in mid- 
day brings only heated air in from out-doors. 
But in the city the breeze brings air in from the 
shady side of the street, and the lower rooms of 
a city house are consequently much cooler in 
mid-day than the exposed houses of the country. 

Our soldiers, who were able to bear the labor 
and fatigue of war, are invigorated by the out- 
door life they lived. We know a young man in 
New York who came back from the war and 
resumed his former occupation of book-keeping, 
and lost thirty pounds’ weight in six weeks. It 
would do him good to be a farmer. 

Parents can do nothing better for their puny 
sick boys than to put them on a farm for three or 
four summers and let the sun bathe them the live- 
long-day. They will, by such a life, grow rapid- 
ly, and become tough, brawny, and broad. We 
have seen this tried to the highest advantage in 
more than one instance under our advice. 

Our attention has recently been called te this 
subject by a series of articles in the New Jerusa- 
lem Messenger, by Dr. Jobn Ellis We commend 
the subject to other physieians, to preachers, 
teachers, and parents. Be not afraid of sun- 
shine. 


————=0- oe 
WASHINGTON AS HE WAS. 


Portraits of Washington, in every style of art, 
and of every possible size, painted, engraved, 
and photographed, are to be found in all parts of 
tho civilized world. In this country they are 
numbered by millions. In one respect, they are 
all alike. They are invariably copies, more or 
less faithful, of Stuart’s original picture, a work 
which, with all its merits, is far from perfect. 

We confess that we have always looked at the 
common portraits of the Father of his Country 
with a feeling akin to disappointment, and an in- 
cipient douht whether the greatness of the wearer 
of such a physiognomy had not been overrated. 
Thousands of others, we suspect, have experi- 
enced similar feelings. They are now to be dis- 
sipated. We have at last a picture of Washington 
worthy of the subject. Singularly enough it was 
reserved for the present day, and for an artist till 
now comparatively unknown to fame, to produce 
the first truly faithful representation of our great 
pater patria. 

We refer to the portrait lately painted by Mr. 
J.W. Dodge, of this city, magnificent photographic 
copies of which are just beginning to come into 
general circulation, and one of which is before us. 
We now, for the first time, realize how Washing- 
ton really looked, and can see in his face some of 
the greatness which was so wonderfully exhibited 
in his life. Mr. Dodge has here shown us Wash- 
ington as he was; and he has done this by dis- 
regarding, mainly, the common model, and going 
back as near the original face as possible in 


Houdon’s cast, taken from life in 1785, eight years 
before Stuart’s picture was painted, which gave | - 
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bim an exact copy, so far as form is coneerned, 


from which to draw. In painting the hair, which 


_ the cast does not represent, Mr. Dodge has copied 
Stuart. One of the grand defects of Stnart’s pic- 


ture resulted from the unnatural expression of 
the mouth consequent upon the presence of a set 
of the clumsy false teeth of that day. These had 
not been inserted when Hondon’s cast was taken, 
and we have in Mr. Dodge’s picture the hand- 
some, firm, noble mouth of the real Washington. 
But the reader must not infer that this is the only 
or even the principal merit of the portrait, or that 
its excellence is all accounted for by the mention 
of Houdon’s cast. The artist, with that mysteri- 
ous, but none the less real, intuitive perception 
which is one of the distinctive characteristics of 
the artistic organization, has, as it were, placed 
himself face to face with the living Washington of 
1785, and bas painted what he mentally saw before 
him. This, after all, is the secret of the picture. 
Nothing less can explain the wondrons grandeur 
of the revered face before us. 

Very fine photographs of Mr. Dodge’s picture 
are (or should be) for sale everywhere.* They 
are of imperial size, and should adorn the walls 

-of every home where the name of the Father of 
his Country is admiringly and lovingly cherished. 


tO — 


Imwortattry.—We have opened our columns 
for a discussion of this important subject to 
writers who take somewhat different views from 
those entertained by ourselves. Each is respon- 


sible for his own opinions, and the reader is left 
freo to accept which he chooses, or to reject them 
all. Tho contradiction (rcal or apparent) which 
our correspondent ‘‘ A. S.“ points out is not, as 
he seems to suppose, a casc of editorial inconsis- , 
tency. Mr. Townsend, whose article in the July 
number is referred to, speaks for himsclf over his 
own signature, and is alone responsible for his 
views. ‘The difference between him and us, how- 
ever, wo apprchend, consists mainly in a difer- 
ence of meaning attached to the words made 
use of. 


WANTED IN New Tonk several churches, to be 
supplied open and free to the poor. It is a most 
deplorable fact that there are fewer accommoda- 
tions, considering the number of peoplo in a 
given ward here in New York, than in any 
Western State or Territory occupied by other 


than Indians of the forest. Our rich men sub- 
scribe money most liberally to build churches, 
schools, and colleges in the country, when thero 
are thousands within theirown city limits entire- 
ly without religious privileges. Here is ground 
for missionary work. Here are minds to be 
instructed and souls ta be saved. Who will 
inaugurate a movement in this direction? The 
rich and the well-to-do are provided for, but the 
very poor children of dissipated parents, beggars, 
and paupers are growing up in ignorance, vice, 
and crime; many of theso are totally without 
the means of grace. Tho live Points’ Mission 
has done much; other parties are doing some- 
thing But there is vastly more to be done to 
rescue these neglected thousands from perdition. 
We-call on our churches—we call on the city au- 
thorises—we call on all good men and women 
who have at heart the elevation and the salva- 
tion of our city poor. By putting these poor 
people in the way of saving thcir souls, we shall 
at the same time put them in the way of saving 
their bodies from disease and premature death. 
Where are the Howards? the Father Mathews ? 
the city’s benefactors? 


— 


è They may be had at this office ; price, 188. 
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VALUABLE SPECIMENS. 


ADDITIONS TO oun CabLNET.—We have received 
from Mr. J. B. Wayne—firm of Messrs. Warns 
& Roginson, Founders and Machinists, of Detroit, 
Michigan—a box of copper and silver ore, with 
an Indian stone hammer, from the Lake Superior 
mines. The valuable collection was accompanied 
by the inclosed note. 


“The hammer Is a curiosity and a relic of olden times 
in this ‘ new’ country; and although once plentiful about 
tho ancicnt pits at the mine, they aro now quite scarce, 
and rarely found. You havo undoubtedly read up the 
subject of ancicnt mining on Lako Supcrior, and the con- 
jectures as to who used these rudo hammers, sluug in 
wythes of raw hide, after the ancient manner of thrashing 
grain with a flail, minus tho rod; you will observe that 
the specimen I send you is a discardod one, for it has been 
usad until split, and rendered unfit for further service. 

The pure ore is from Marquette, Jackson Mine, and is 
as a drop compared to the ocean. Dr. Jonx ELLIS, of 
New York, and myself visited the sam-, and he can in- 
form you of the extent and vastness, etc., etc. The other 
specimens are from various points of the copper range, 
and servo to illustrate and givo you a general idea of tho 
nature of the metal in its native state: one small pieco 
‘from under the stamps’ contains native silver, and this 
is the form in which silver occurs on Lake Superior. 

“Trusting you will find them interesting and worthy a 
place in your Cabinet, I remain yours sincerely, 

“J. B. Warne.” 

(As an interesting item in this connection, wo add tho 
following on Aneient Mining: 


The Lake Superior Copper Rarge abounds in evidences 
of ancient mining, though alt the work is rudo in com- 
parison with the uperations of the present day. 

In examining these old workings In all parts of tho 
minera! region, it is evidont tbat they have been mado at 
two different periods, by two different races of people, one 
of whom simply removed the soil, and by thu agency of 
fire and their rude stone hammers have pounded out tho 
small horns of copper that protruded from tho outcrop of 
the deposit. The others have sunk several fect into the 
rock, havo driven in short levels, or rather burrowed into 

. tbe rock a considcrablo distance. 

Those works are probably the most ancient of the two 
as tho others have andoubtcdly been mado by the old 
Indian tribes, who used only the rudest of tools—stones 
gatbored from the sbor» of the lake. Tho more ancicnt 
workers appeal to have had seme kind of tools with which 
they could cut copper und rock, und ns many tools of 
copper havo been found, In shape and sizo resembilng the 
chisels of the carpenter, itis quito reasonalu to suppose 
that they hal somo method of hardening copper until 1 
eos be used in the samo manner as iron at the present 

ay. 

With these tools thcy bave worked into tho rock a con- 
older bio distance, and have taken out largo pieces of 
m talliccoppcer. In an old working at the Minnesota Mine 
a mass of 6:x tons was found raised on skids 20 fcet below 
the surface, but n appears to bave been abandoned, This 
pit could not have been made by Indian work cre as it was 
tov deep for them to bavo been made by fire and siono 
bammers. 

In all these workings a noticeable feature is the almost 
entire ubscnco of the rudo stone hammers, which ore 
found in abundance in and around the pits made by the 
Indians showing preity clearly that they had better tools 
to opcrate with than their sueccasors. And tbeir work is 
another evidence that they were a superior peoplo to the 
Indians, though inferior to us. 

n cleaning out and digging around these workings not 
a singlo stono hammer has been found, nor any trace of 
tne action of fire; and we can only suppose that they pos- 
sss touls but littl: inferior to those now in use. These 
they must havo had, for it is impossible to suppose these 
excavations in sòlid rocs were made without tho ald of 
tools of hard metal. But what that metal was, or how it 
was fashioned, we have not tho slightest trace as yet. 


— ——— 


ALPXANDER CAMPBELL NOT Deap.—The follow- 
ing note cxplains itself : 

I see by a notice in your JournaL of this 
month that in an important item of news you 
arc in error. On page 123 you speak of the 
death of Dr. Alexander Campbell” as having 
taken place at Covington, are on August 11. 
The Dr. Campbell who died there was Dr. Dun- 
can Campbell, President af Georgetown College, 
Ky. Alexander Campbell still lives at Bethany, 
Va., and is still at the head of the college there, 
at the aze of seventy-six. 

In another particular you err. 


— 


Alexander 
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Campbell founded no sect. The seven hundred 
thousand persons in the United States who ac- 
cept the Holy Scriptures as their faith, constitute 
no denomination. They exist only in scparate 
congregations, united by no ecclesiastical tics 
into a distinct religious organization; and espe- 
cially do they eschew the nickname that has 


‘-been—as a mad-dog term—affixed to them by 
those who have labored in vain to arrest a prog- . 


ress in religious truth unknown te the history of 
human opinion since the infancy of Christianity. 

You may remember me as the principal of a 
female academy near Frankfort, Ky., which, in 
company with Dr. Buchanan, you visited in 
1833. when you made cxaminations of the pupils 
and of my family. I also read your JounxAL for 
some years. Very respectfully yours. P. 8. FALL, 
Minister to the Congregation of Christ in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

[Our notice was taken from a religious journal 
published in Ohio.--Ep. A. P. J.] 


A 


Lecturers oN Porenovocy.—Never before was 
there so great a demand for lecturers and exam- 
incrs with sosmallasupply. The people are cry- 
ing out for Light, light-—-more light!” and 
there are none, or very few, capable of imparting 


it. Whatis to be done? This. Teachers, physi- 


cians, and preachers must study it and apply it. 
They must not turn away from it, and because 
of their own ignorance call it hard names. A 
fool, who lacks sense to comprehend, may cry out 
“ humbug,” but that is not argument. Sensible 
men and women aro disposed to cxamine the 
subject, though at first it scems intricate and 
even difficult. But it may be casily learned by 
those who can become teachers, preachers, or 
physicians. A good English cducation, however, 
we consider indispensable to its successful prac- 
tice. Blockheads, vagabonds, and pretenders 
may dabble in it to the disgrace of all concerned, 
and quacks can only be displaced by the genuine 
article. Let competent lecturers enter the field 
at once, and let others prepare. 


WantTeEp 1N THE Souts.--There is work for a 
number of purenologists, Jecturers, and cxamin- 
crs in the Southern cities—Richmond, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Montgomery, Mobile, New Or- 
Icans, Natchez, Vicksburg, Memphis, Nashville, 
and other places. These towns will soon fill up 
with an active, enterprising population, and they 
will want to avail themselves of any suggestions 
and advantages which Phrenology may have to 
offer. But who is there competent to occupy 
those ficlds? The two or three phrenologists 
who divided their time between the North dnd 
the South are now cither settled or fully occupied 
in other fields. The sclf-styled ‘‘ Doctors or 
t‘ Professors” have turned quacks’’—they were 
never anything clsc—and now go about filching 
moncy from the sick and infirm. But there is 
not at present in all the South a respectable 
phrenologist who can lecture and delineate char- 
acter acceptably ! nor is there any part of the 
American continent where they are more necded. 


Even the morc intelligent of the negroes in large 
numbers would patronize Phrenology and apply 
its teachings. When winter sets in, there will be 
a very large emigration from the North and from 
Europe to the South, and these would also be 
glad to have any reliable phrenological mission- 
ary among them. Only intelligent, Christian 
men are wanted. Whọ will go? The harvest is 
ripe, the laborers are few, and the cry is for 
“Help! help!“ 
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Ovr PRrVATR CLASS. We are encouraged with 
the prospect of having in January next a fine 
class composed of M who shall do bonor to the 
eause of science, reform, and religion. Wo are de- 
termined to supersede and supplant the miserable 
quacks and pretenders who disgrace themselves 
and bring contempt on a noble science ; and the 
way to do it is to instruct and send competent 
men into the field. Before worthy lecturers and 
examiners, the impostors will disappear like fog 
before tho sun. 

Again we say, those who would improve them- 
selves and help on the good work, may now have 
an opportunity to do so. 
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Communications. 


COSBMOGONY, 
AND THE IMMEDIATE POLAR REGIONS. 


Tor article of our correspondent *‘ B. F. F.,“ 
in the September number of the Jounx AL., has 
proved a decided ‘‘ success” in one respect, at 
least. It has attracted attention and has been 
rend; in proof of which we have been deluged 
with communications concerning it—some com- 
mending and others criticising or opposing the 
theory advanced. We have room for only brief 
extracts from two or three of these well-meant 
articles, and do not think the subject can be very 
profitably discussed at present. The true way to 
settlc the question in regard to the hole in the 
„Hub,“ is to go to the pole and look for it! 
For doing this, we commend the plan of our cor- 
respondent, Mr. Isanc P. Noyes, which follows : 

POLAR EXPLORATIONS. 
PO w- D ENO, Sept. Gth, 1865. 

Mn. Eprron: I have read B. F. F. s article on 
„% The Immediate Polar Regions, which appear- 
ed in the September number of the JOURSAL, 
and I take the liberty to propose to you a way 
by which I think we may gain more knowledge 


of this northern country. 


Many expeditions, fitted out at great expense, 
have been made to the North Pole for the pur- 
pose of discovery; yet we are still quite ignorant 
in regard to the Arctic regions. These expedi- 
tions can not be called failures, because they have 
been of profit to the world. and have proved 
that the inhabitants of warmer latitudes can exist 
in those icy latitudes if provided with suitable 
food and raiment. 

Now that there has been so much interest in 
this subject, it is fully cvident that the world 
desires to know more about this north country ; 
therefore why not be more practical in going to 
work to accomplish this desired object ? 

The previous expeditions have proved to us 
how uscless it will be proceed further in the old 
way; therefore I propose to go by vessel, as 
others have donc. as far north as possible during 
the summer months, and there unload the vessel 
or vessels, as the case may be, and build on shore 
a good substantial building, which will answer 
the double purpose of h store-house and dwelling 
—a warm place of shelter. This I think practi- 
cable ; for did not Dr. Kane build a small house 
on the shore for an observatory ? 

Having thus established a base of supplies, as 
soon as the vessel can be unloaded, I would have 
it return, so as not to get frozen in. Plenty of 
building material should be sent, ready to put 
up on arrival, so that there may be very little 
delay in providing a shelter. 

When the buse of supplics is well establistied, 
I would establish dépòts at suitable distances 
apart, as the party proceeds northward. It will 
be remembered by those who have read Dr. 
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Kane’s work, that it has been the practice of 
parties exploring those regions to establish dépôts 
a few days’ journey apart, but they merely de- 
posited their supplies, and covered them over with 
dirt, stones, snow, or whatever was at band; 
now in place of these temporary dépôts, I propose, 
at each place or dépôt, to build a small comfort- 
able building, and leave at each of these buildings 
a suitable guard. Thus advance by degrees, and 
having, as all expeditions have had, dog trains, 
to keep up communications between the same. 

By this method I think we can accomplish our 
desired object, viz., obtain a full and complete 
knowledge of this country. As to the expense, 
would not the world pay liberally where there 
was a probability of something more certain than 
the cxpeditions undertaken in the old way could 
accomplish? They were very expensive, and 
there were many of them ; now, if it is desirable 
—and we have the best of reasons to think that it 
is—would not this be the cheapest as well as the 
most certain way of proceeding for favorable 
results? Very respectfully yours, 

ISAAO P. NOYES. 


OTHER WORLD MAKERS. 

Another correspondent has hunted up the 
following cosmogonal statistics: 

Ist. Leslie conceived the interior of the earth 
to be a hollow sphere filled with ‘‘ an imponder- 
able fluid of enormous expansive force.“ 

2d. The hollow sphcre has been peopled with 
plants and animals, on which two small subter- 
ranean-revolving planets, Pluto and Proserpine 
were supposed to shed a mild light. Í 

8d. A constant uniform temperature is sup- 
posed to prevail in these inner regions, and the 
air being rendered self-luminous by compression. 

4th. Near the North Pole, in 82° of latitude, 
an enormous opening is imagined, from which 
the polar light visible in Aurora strcams forth, 
and by which a descent into the hollow sphere 
may be made; so powerful is the morbid incli- 
nation of men to fill unseen spaces with shapes 
of wondcr, regardless of the counter-evidence of 
well-established facts. 

5th. Even the celebrated Halley, at the end of 
the 17th century, hollowed out the earth in his 
magnetic speculations ; a freely rotating subter- 
ranean nucleus was supposed to occasion by its 
varying positions the diurnal and annual changes 
of the magnetic declinations. L. I. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


Mr. Adam Springfield, a Polish gentleman, 
residing at Jackson, Mich., gives us an account 
of a remarkable exhibition of the boreal lights, 
witnessed by him on the morning of August 9th, 
1865. He says: 


The day had been very warm and the atmos- 
here sultry. We retired about eleven o'clock, 
ving closed all the windows in anticipation of 

a thunder- storm. About one o'clock I awoke 
from want. of fresh air and got up to open a 
window, when I perceived a bright light in 
the north. Being a grcat admirer of the 
beauties and wonders of nature, I went out 
to see this phcnomenon, when I was startled 
by the magnificence of the aspect. The electric 
flashes rushed with great velocity to a consider- 
able height, reaching the angle of 90°. I called 
my wife to tee this Northern light. But then, 
wonder of wonders! the flashes proceeded from 
all around, even from the south. After the 
elapse of an hour or so, the streams of clectric 
light ascending from north and south met over 
our heads about 5° or 6° south of the zenith, 
where they formed serpent-like lines, such as two 
opposite streams of water would cause if they 
met like waves. This lasted till three o’clock. 
Now the curious circumstance in this case was 
that there were flashes of electric light ascending 
from the South Pole. They were not caused by 
reflection, for if that had been the case they 
would not have produced those curved lines of 
light where they met. Consequently this was a 
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Northern and Southern light. Now this corresponds 

perfectly with the supposition expressed by 

“B. F. F.” in the September Journat, for if the 

water rushes into tho carth at both poles, then 

there is the same cause for a Northern as for a 

Southern light. : A. 8. 
PER CONTRA. 

Another correspondent argues as follows: 

He (B. F. F.) states that ‘‘ while the matter 
composing this world was yet in a plastic state, it 
commenced revolving around a given axis, and 
the centrifugal force slightly overbalancing the 
centripetal, on account of the attraction of cohe- 
sion being weak, the soft mass receded a certain 
distance from the axis, till it was hardened by 
the cooling and drying process. In this way was 
formed a great hollow or tubular aperturo within 
the globe. 

Afterward he states that there is no centri- 
fugal force at the axis (which is true), and this 
argument of his own upsets his whole thcory. 
For since there is no force at the axis to throw 
the material from it, how can the revolution of 
the earth form a tube right through the center ? 
and if it should or could, why would not this 
centrifugal force increase (the material being 
farther from the center), and throw the earth all 
in pieces? Would it not seem more natural if 
the centrifugal force were so great that the sur- 
face would be extended from the center, but the 
ends of the axis approximate until the carth 
would assume tke form of a great wheel, save 
the hole through tho hub? 

It has been ealculated by some of our best 
philosophers, that the centripetal force cf the 
earth is about seventeen times greater than the 
centrifugal, and since wo have no history of the 
days ever being shorter than at tho present time, 
it is probable that the centrifugal force was never 
greater than now. If this bo so, then what 
“B. F. F.” assumes to have made the earth 
tubular did not exist, hence I do not think there 
is a hole through. F. D. L. 

Well, this is enough for tho present, and all 


that our limited space will permit us to print. 


— . — 
CELIBACY--AN ANTI-SHAKBR VIEW. 


Mr. Eorron—I should like the privilege of sug- 
gesting a few thoughts to our Shaker friends, 
through your Journal, upon some of their princi- 
ples as set forth in the August number of your 
excellent periodical. 

I think that when your Shaker correspondent 
presents tho idea that celibacy was “the cross of 
which Jesus so often makes mention, and which 
occasioned him incomparably more hours of agony 
than any literal crucifixion,” she is as far from 
the facts in the case as Brigham Young when he 
tells us that Jesus had several wives. The “ natu- 
ral relationships of earth” are ordained by God, 
and it is our duty as well as privilege to so recog- 
nize them, and purify them of selfishness. Every 
passion, faculty, and sentiment of our nature was 
made for the promotion and enlargement of our 
means of happiness. When each is exercised for 
its legitimate purpose, in harmony with all the 
others, it produces pure pleasure ; in quality cor- 
responding with the height of the faculty in the 
brain; and in amount, proportioned to the num- 
ber of faculties exercised. It is the perversion 
of these elements of mind from their legitimate 
purpose to that of mere self-gratification, under 
the impulse of the abnormal force of one or moro 
of them, that constitutes wrong or sin. The self- 
denial of which Jesus speaks is the denial of this 
perverted aetion of man’s propensities and func- 
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tions; and bearing the cross is bearing with un- 
daunted firmness the buffetings or persecations 
which such self-denial brings. 

It is our duty to propagate our race, as well as 
to feed, clothe, and educate it. Is there any 
virtue in starving ourselves becanse others kill 
themselves with gluttony? Neither is there vir- 
tue “in the sacrifice of the nature” that calls us 
into the conjugal and parental relations, though 
others suffer untold agonies as a consequence of 
abnormal love or lust. But a large portion of our 
race are unfit for the proper discharge of these 
duties, as they inherit in an abnormal degree, and 
through ignorance of the laws that govern them, 
are prepared to transmit to posterity, impurities 
that degrade and make them miserable, rather 
than purify, elevate, and rejoice them. Such per- 
fons would benefit themselves and their race to 
become Shakcrs. But they never will. Is it 
right, then, for those who have faint glimpses of 
the wrongs of society from this quarter, to fly from 
their duty in this respect, and throw the respon- 
sibility of supplying the world’s nursery upon 
this class of individuals, thinking, that denying 
their God-given nature, and thus shirking the mo- 
mentous responsibilities connected therewith, is 
in harmony with the Divine Will? Surely, if it 
is the duty of any to enjoy the conjugal paren- 
tal relation, it belongs to those who, standing 
upon a high point, can discern the evils and 
wrongs that afflict society in this relation, and 
possess moral power to restrain themselves from 
the infliction of those evils. If our whole race 
were to become Shakers it would soon disappear. 
Is not this sufficient evidence that in this respect 
they err, unless it is wrong for the race to exist? 


No evidence can be drawn from tbe history and 
sayings of Jesus to show that he condemned the 
marriage relation, or that celibacy was bonored 
by him above the married relation, or that his 
temptations were in any way related to this sub- 
ject. only by sympathy with others who were the 
victims of the wrongs and errors that beclouded 
humanity in this matter, as well as in all others. 
His sympathies were linked with humanity at 
large. His mission was to teach and infuse the 
principles of universal love into our race—to 
show by both precept and example that to enjoy 
“ peace on earth and good-will to men,” we must 
not wrong others, must forgive the wrongs of 
others to us, and do all that we can to promote 
the welfare of all. This was his great work. And 
his neglect to enter the married relation while 
doing $t is no condemnation of that relation, or 
proof that we could do more good outside of that 
relation than in it. Each individual must be his 
or ber owa judge in this matter. The wrong is 
not in the relation that we sustain, but in viola- 
ting the laws of God in our nature. If we violate 
these, whether in the physical, social, mental, or 


moral department of our nature, we must suffer.. 


If we obey them we shall be happy. WM. CLARK. 
MONTICELLO, Iowa. 


— 282 


Tus JOURNAL IN ScHOOI.— A school-boy writes: 
J must say that after having looked over the 
July number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, that 
I am perfectly satisfied it contains the best 
reading matter of any paper or journal I ever 


saw. It should be used in the public schools. 
It would teach the scholar to know himself. It 
teaches one the way to live; this is one rcason 
why it is not admitted into the fasbionable cir- 
cles of our day. Let it be as it may, I would 
rather miss anything else than the JouRNAL.’’ 
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PHRENOLOGY FOR YOUNG MEN. 


[We commend the following plain matter-of- 
fact statement from the pen of a young man to 
other young men. What Phrenology has done 
for A. H. it will do for you, if you will but 
make it your guide as he has done. The path to 
usefulness and honor, if not to fame and fortune, 
is open to all, and our science points it out.] 

Mr. Eprror—Four years ago, to satisfy my 
curiosity, I dropped in at your old office, 308 
Broadway, was examined, and received a chart. 
As a proof that I have made some improvement, 
I will state that at the time of being examined, I 
was a foremast Jack” on board a vessel lying 
at one of the wharfa, and my education consisted 
in being able to read, write, and cipher. I knew 
something of men and the world, but being some- 
what deficient in language, and my knowledge 
being unclassified, I could not get hold of what I 
knew to make use of it. 

I had studied Phrenology but a short time 
before I was fully convinced of its truths, and 
subsequent reading, observation, and reflection 
have constantly strengthened my convictions. 
Though I have read every work on Phrenology 
that I could get bold of, it was not these alone 
that convinced me of its truth; but reading and 
study on otber subjects, such as history, physi- 
ology, mental and moral philosophy, etc., pro or 
con—has had the same tendency. 

At firat I encountered scores of anti-phrenolo- 
gists, generally educated men, who “pitched 
into” me without mercy, offering all sorts of ob- 
jections, and asserting tbat Phrenology always 
led to materialism and skepticism. After stating 
one day that it was the best system of mental 
philosophy we have, I thought a preacher, who 
overbeard, would annihilate me. 

“ You say itis the best system of mental phi- 
losophy we have—I should like to know in what 
respects ?”’ 

I proceeded to explain, when he broke in— 

“ You say it is good, which I doubt; but if it be 
ever so good, there is not enough of it to be of 
much value. Why,“ said he, I could learn 
all the bumps and their definitions and locations 
in a few hours, and that is all there is of Phre- 
nology.” 

I told him that be could also learn the Greek. 
alphabet in a few hours, but he would not then 
be a Greek scholar; and that Phrenology was as 
much more comprehensive than the Greek lan- 
guage as the whole human mind was than one 
faculty. More recently I have had less opposi- 
tion, and believe this useful science to be gaining 
fast among the American people. 

Let me relate a little more of my personal ex- 
perience, and then I will close. After becoming 
interested in Phrenology, and through tbat in 
education, I determined to change my vocation 
so that I shouffd have better opportunities to train 
and develop my mind, and therefore prepared 
myself and commenced teaching a small district 
school, and may say that I was successful beyond 
the expectations of my friends or the district that 
engaged me. I tanght and governed almost 
wholly upon phrenological principles. Since 
then, have taught reveral other schools with like 
success. Last year [ attended school in Brooklyn, 


teaching enough to pay expenses, and the coming 
school year, commencing September Ist, I shall 
do the same. Intend to dig along a few years in 
this way, and have now an intention of learning 
a profession, an acquisition that, four years ago, 
when coasting between Washington or Philadel- 
phia and the Eastern cities, Providence, Boston, 
etc., I had no more thought of ever possessing 


than of inheriting a million dollars, or of becoming 


President of the United States. 

Phrenology started and has encouraged me 
all along in my present course, and I hope in 
return that I shall be able to do something to 
promote this useful science. A. H. 

— — — 


TOBACCO—THE OTHER SIDE. 


Mr. Eprror—In a late number of the PRRENO- 
LOĠICAL JOURNAL there was a communication on 
the injurious effects of tobacco, and as you bave 
spoken of these injurious effects in previous num- 
bers, I thought it would be as well to say some- 
thing on the other side of the question. 

The first thing to be noticed is the use of to- 
bacco by foreigners—for instance, the English 
and Germans. 

As far as my observation goes, there are no 
healthier people in the world, or longer lived. 
Second, the extent which laboring men use it, 
especially the Irishman. Third, the use of it by 


the Frenchmen, the half-breeds, and the Indians. 
These all use it to a fearful extent. If it is inju- 
rious, they would hardly live as long as they do, 
particularly the Frenchmen. It is quite a com- 
mon occurrence while at work, even at mowing, 
to see Frenchmen with pipes in their mouths, and 
I can truthfully say that of their waking hours 
they are smoking one-fourth of the time. It has 
also been said that it makes a man’s brains mud- 
dled ; any man that is used to smoking will tell 
you the contrary, and that it makes his thoughts 
clearer and more to the point. What is better to 
see than an old man, with white locks. sitting by 
bis doorway on a summer evening smoking his 
pipe—in fact, it is the beau ideal of meditation or 
reflection. Though not an old smoker myself, I 
can ray that it has improved me wonderfully, 
changing me from a lymphatic ten:perament to a 
more bilious one, and therefore a more determined 
and go-ahead man than formerly, and I write this 
to get at the truth of the matter—to get the truth 
from those who have smoked and been convinced 
it is injurious. I would-add that the Frenchmen 
spoken of are properly Canadians, or “ Hab- 
ilans.” G. A. K. 


Remarks.— We cheerfully permit the other side 
to have a hearing; but must call our correspond- 
ent’s attention to the fact that the cases cited are 
far from proving that the use of tobacco is not 
hurtful. If he can show that other persons with 
the same original constitutions, external condi- 
tions, and habits in other respects, but who have 
abstained from the use of tobacco, are not more 
healthy and long-lived than the tobacco-users, he 
will have accomplished something. Cases are on 
record in which persons addicted to the habitual 
use of alcoholic liquors, or other poisons, have 
lived to an old age, but the fact can not be ac- 
cepted as proof of the benefit of such poisons. 
They lived in spite of their bad habits, and might 
have lived even longer had their habits been more 
in accordance with the laws of life. 

That smoking has a tendency to reduce corpu- 
lence and correct a tendency to a predominance 
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of the lymphatic temperament, is doubtlers true, 
but we fear that in this, as in many otber cases, 
the remedy is worse than the disease. In refer- 
ence to the effects of tobacco upon the mental 
powers, we will simply quote the following, which 
we clipped from a scientific journal: 


Tonacco vs. IxrELL Or. The French have lately 
discovered a striking relation between the uee of 
tobacco and insanity. Tbe number of paralytic 
and demented patients has kept pace with the 
revenue from the weed, which is now upward of 
thirty millions of dollars per annum. M. Jolly, 
who has laid before the Academy of Science an 
elaborate paper on the subject, declares that the 
immoderate use of tobacco, and more especially 
of the pipe, produces a weakness in the brain and 
in the spinal marrow, which causes madness.” A 
more definite statement is given by M. Bertillon, 
in the Union Medicale. as the result of an investi- 
gation made in the Polytechnic School. in which 
102 of 160 advanced pupils were smokers. In 
the classification by merit one third or one fourth 
of the pupils in the higher classes were emokers, 
while in the lower series three fourths, and at the 
tail of the list four fifths were smokers. A com- 
parison was also made between sixty-six con- 
firmed smokers and sixty non-smokers, who en- 
tered the school. At the date of entering, the 
abstainers were found to stand 23 per cent. ia 
advance of the smokers. After nine months of 
tuition, side by side, the non-smokers stood 30 per 
cent. in advance, having gained 13 per cent. on 
their fumigated competitors. This result is de- 
clared by M. Bertillon to be in accordance with 
the general experience of the Polytechnic School. 


— SE oie — 


GOOD ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


[OTR correspondent “Maggie” is right; and if 
our young men will not listen to so fair a monitor. 
it will be useless for anybody else to admonish 
them. Hear her :] 


I would recommend the study of Phrenology 
to all young men; study it, investigate it; it will 
aid you in accomplishing all you undertake ; it 
will aid you in choosing occupations for which 
you are best adapted, and it is a most sure guide 
in aiding vou in choosing a good, kind companion 
for life. 

Now, perhaps, some of you may ask. Where, 
and to whom shall I go that I may attain a 
thorough knowledge of Phrenology?” Youn 
map, I will tell you. Go to Messrs. Fowler 
Wells, 389 Broadway, New York, and they will 
tell you what to study. and how you can gain a 
thorough knowledge of Phrenology. Subscribe 
for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and then you 
will soon learn what that true and useful science 
is. Young men, profit by the advice I bave given 
you, and take my word for it, that ere long you 
will cheerfully reap the benefit. MAGGIE LEARY. 


— e 8 ee 


A Goop WORD FROM a SusscrrBer.— Messrs. Pub- 
lishers: Many thanks to you, gentlemen, for the 
exceedingly entertaining, instructive, reforming, 
and ennobling matter that your paper comes to 
me freighted with. When I think of the many 
miseducated, but honest and well-meaning hearts 


into which the seed you are sowing is falling as 
good sced into good goil, and which, like good 
soil watered and warmed from heaven, will cause 
that seed to spring up and bear fruit, some fifty, 
some a hundred, and sume a thousand fold, to 
the honor and glory of God and the happiness 
of the human race, I can not but exclaim from 
the fullness of my heart, Away with prejudice, 
superstition, dogmatism, narrow-mindedness, and 
every other impediment to the progress of mun 
onward and upward, and let the truth have free 
course, run, and be glorified! I wish you great 
success. 8. O. d. 
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Piterarp Notices. 


[AR works noticed in Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this ofico at prices annewed.] 


THOUGHTS ON THE FuTURE CIVIL Pourcy 


ory AMERICA, By John William Draper, M.D., LL.D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1 Price, $3. 


In his excellent work on “Tho Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe,” Dr. Draper has shown how the historical 
progress of nations illustrates the fact that social advance- 
ment is as completely under the control of natural law as 
is the bodily growth of au Individual. In the present work 
he makes an application of the same principles to the case 
of America. It is a most timely and very interesting 
work. We are glad to sce works of this class multiplied. 
They will help to lift the great social questions to which 
they relate out of the low sphere of partisan politics and 
place them on the plane of scientific discussion where, 
entirely above the artificial fogs in which the demagogue 
purposely involves everything, they cam bo scen moro 
clearly and investigated more dispassionately. There isa 
lack of fullness and thoroughness about this work which is 
to be regretted, but which l. doubtless the result of a desire 
to meet promptly an existing popular demand and a conse- 
quent hasty preparation. It hardly fulfills tho promise 
which its title-page seems to hold out, but is nevertheless, 
80 far as it gocs, a good book, and one which we could 
wish te see in tho hands of every American citizen. 


SESAME AND LILIES. Two Lectures de- 


livered in Manchester In 1864. By John Ruskin, M. A. 
1. Of Kings’ Treasurics; 2. Of Queens’ Gardens. New 
York: John Wilcy & Son. 1865. Price, $1. 


The reader who desires to know what is the subject of 
this book will study the title-page in vain. It is not a work 
on grain or flowers, and bas little to say of those grand 
personages who are popularly supposed to sit on thrones, 
or of their treasuries or pleasure- grounds. The author has 
chosen words here apparently with the purpose of con- 
cealing rather than of announcing his subject. He wishes 
to take us by a winding-path to the proper point of view 
for seeing what he has to show. Well, we will no longer 
imitate his example. Mr. Ruskin here talks to us about 
books, and about the way we read them, or could or should 
read them; and this he does in that quaint but elegant, 
poctical, and indescribably charming way which is so 
peculiarly his own; and tho real Instruction, the useful 
hints, the pregnant suggestions of which the book is so 
fall are not the lees valuable or practical because so at- 
traciively wreathed with the moet beautiful flowers of 
speech. When one has read the book, he will be ready to 
admit that the title is a most fitting one after all 


LIBRARY OF MESMERISM AND PSYCnoL- 


ocy. In two vols. 120. 900 pp. $. New York: 
Fowler and Wells, 889 Broad way. 


The New York News says: This is a curious and yet a 
useful work. It treats at considerable length the philos- 
opby of Mesmerlsm, of Fasciration, Electrical Psychology, 
the Science of the Soul, etc., ete. These themes have 
served alike for the ridicule of would-be savants and for 
the contemplative study of earnest philosophers. Much 
light is yet needed on these subjects; but as time passes 
knowledge increases, and points which are to-day doubt- 
fal or obscure will to-morrow be plain as the sunlight. 
The mysteries of one generation are the every-day truths 
of the next.” 

(It is not claimed that the whole subject is exhausted in 
those two volumes, but it is claimed that the best light to 
the date of writing is given therein. How to Mesmerize, 
How to Fascinate, and How to Psychologize, with fact, 
philosophy, and suggestion, is included in the work.] 


THE SILVER ScnBramu: A Practical and 


Theoretical Text-Book on Sun-Drawing nnd Photo- 
graphic Printing. By J. Towler, M.D. New York: 
for sale by Fowler and Wells. Price, $1 75. 


This work is not simply the producticn of an accom- 
plished scholar, but of one who has worked ont to a prac- 
tical issue the greater part of what he deecribes. In the 
space of some four hundred 1200 pages we have one of 
the completest manuals of photography that have been 
issued. It embraces every branch of the art, the processes 
in daily use being treated in minute detail, while the less 


popular or necessary branches are stated with clear 
brevity; and we have here a mass of matter which has 
been collected, appreciated, digested, and arranged, so 
that It comes before the reader with clearness, force, and 
freshness. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY YEARS. B 


Mrs. Jobn Farrar, author of “The Young Lady’s 
Friend,” ete. Ticknor & Fields, 1865. $1 50. € 


In this volume aro garnered the recoilections of a long 
and distinguished literary life. The author's sketches of 
many eminent literary personages in the Old World are 
written in a peculiarly pleasing style, and abound in 
anecdote aud incident. Among the many notables whom 
it was the author’s good fortune to meet and know, may 
be mentioned Mrs, Barbauld, Mr. anu Mrs. Opic, Benjamin 
West, Lord Nelson, Crabbe, Joanna Baillie, Miss Edge- 
worth, George Combe, and Mrs. Somerville. 


A TREATISE ON THE ARTIFICIAL Propa- 
GaTION OF CERTAIN Krnvs or Fien; with the descrip- 
tion and habi's of such kinds as are the most suitablo 
for Piscicultore. By Theodatus Garlic, M.D. Cleve- 
land: Thomas Brown. Price, $1. 


This work has been several years in print, but is not so 
widely known ss it should be. The subjcct is one not 
only of great scientific interest, but of vast practical im- 
portance, and Dr. Garlic has treated it in a way to make 
the information he gives at once available to those who 
desire to stock thelr ponds or streams with the most desir- 
ablo kinds of fish. 


THE TRAPPER’s GuIDE; A Treatise on 


the Capture of the Fur-Bearing Animals. By 8. New- 
house. With Ilustratious. For sale vy Fowler and 
Wells, New York. Price, 75 cents. 


Trapping is a most attractive pursuit 1o the enterprising 
young man, and in eome portions of our e , untry can bo 
made a very profitable one. Here is a book, which can 
be carried in the pocket or the knapsack, in which may 
be found all the necessary information for the tyro, with 
much that more experienced sporteman may profit from. 
Every boy who traps for musk-rats and minks on the 
streams of his neighborhood should have it. It will tell 
him what traps to buy, where and how to set them, how 
to cure the skina, etc. 


First Lessons IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By Simon Kerl, A. M. New York: Ivison, Phinney, 
- Blakeman & Co. Price, 50 eents. 


This is a well- meant and partially successfal attempt to 
simplify and make attractive to children the almost uni- 
versally abominated study of English Grammar, All such 
attempts should be encouraged ; but a truly rational book 
of First Lessons in our good old English tongue remains 
to be written. 


GrareEs.—George W. Campbell, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, sends ns his excellent “ Descriptive Catalogue 
of Hurdy Native Grape Vines.” It embraces all the 
favorite varieties suited to a northern climate, all of which 
are offered at reasonable prices. Address as above. 


FLOWERING BrLess.— James Vick, 
Rochester, N. Y., publishes a handsome Catalogue of 
Hurdy Flowering Bulbs, and Guide to the Flower Garden 
fur the Autumu of 1865,” for which address him, inclosing 
10 cents. 


New Mcsic.—Horace Waters, No. 
481 Broadway, New York, has just published, “Dixie 
Doodle,” by W. H. Stevens; Sweet Love, Good-night 
to Thev,” a ballad, by J. I. Hatton; ‘* Too Late to Marry,” 
by R. T. Pratten; “Lily of the Valley,” mazarka, by 
Sydney Smith; * Were [ But His Own Wife,” a ballad, by 
Mrs. E. A. Parkburst. 

W. Jennings Demorest sends us “ Beau Monde Quad- 
rille,” arranged by H. B. Dodwurth ; “The Whip-poor- 
will Song,” by H. Mailard; “ Water Lily Polka,” by T. 
Mocling; and “ We Never Can Forget,” by Henry Tucker, 
words by Mrs. M. A. Kidder. The last is a ballad of 
Andersonville Prison Pen, and both words and music are 
fall of truo pathos. 

[We look for a great revival of musical talent in America, 
“now that the war is over,” and doubt not the beet in- 
spirations of the composers will take shape in the produc- 
tion of a higher and better class of musie. We are 
decidedly a music-loving people, and may lead the world 
in this divine art.] 


New PuklICATrIONS.— Among the late 
issues of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, 
we may mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and degrees valu- 
able or interesting: 

Tum Irox Fursacz; or, Siavery and Secession. By 
Rev. John H. Aughey, a Ecfugec from Mississippi. With 
steel Portrait and Illustrations. 12mo. Price, $1 25. 

Man, MoraL and PuysicaL; or, The Influence of 
Health and Disease on Religious Experience. By Rev. 
Joseph II. Jones, D. D. A new edition. 12mo. $! 78. 

Lovis NaroLeox the Destined Monarch of the World 
and Personal Antichrist foreshewn in Prophecy to confirm 
a Seven Years’ Covenant with the Jews about or soon 
afer 1864-5, and subsequently to become completely 
tupreme over England and most of America, and all 
Christendom, until he finally perishes at the Battle of 
Armageddon, about or soon after 1872-3. With Diagrams 
and Maps. By Rev. M. Baxter. 12mo. Price, 61 25. 

Ovr Soo1at HZALTH. A Discourse. By Garth Wikin- 
son, M.D. Svo. pp. 88. Paper, 25 cents. 

A Manuva. or ZooLocy For Sonoo.s, COLLEGES, AND 
THE GENERAL Reaper. By Sanborn Tenney, A.M., author 
of Geology,“ etc. 12mo. pp. xii., 540. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$2 50. 

Tuoucuts ox THE DEATH or Lirras Caitpezx. By 
Samuel Irenæus Prime, D.D. With an Appendix selected 
from various Authors. New and enlarge4 Edition. 16me, 
pp. 170. New York. Cloth, #1 50. 

Tux Law AND Pracricgs IN CIVIL Acrions, AND Pro- 
CEEDINGS IN JUBTIOES’ COURTS AND ON APPEALS TO THE 
Country COURTS, IN THE Statr or New York, ETO. By 
William Wait, Counselor at Law. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. 1. Svo. pp. lxxi., 1179. Sheep, $7 50. 

Foor Yzazs Ix Sxcessia. Adventures within and 
beyond the Union Lines, embracing a great variety of 
Facts, Inelde nts, and Romance of tho War, ete., etc. By 
Jullus Henri Browne, Special War Correspondent of the 
Tribune. Svo. pp. vi., 450. Illustrated Cloth, $2 50. 

Tus BECRET SERVICER, Tos Fir, 1 DUNGEON, AND 
TRE Escape. By A. T. Richardson, Tribune Correspond- 
ent. 8vo. pp. 512. Ilustrated. Cloth, $3; Sheep, $8 50. 

BELLE Borp 1n Camp aND Pron. Written by herself 
(Mrs. Hardinge.) With an Introduction by George 
Augustus Sala. 12mo. pp. 464. Cloth, $1 78. 

Tne OrrentaL Cnunon A&D THE Latın. By James 
King, upward of Forty Years Missionary in Palestine and 
Greece. 16mo. pp. 184. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Our Artist ix Cusa.—A pocket volume of eketehes, 
mostly comic, illustrating the adventures and incidents 
of a visit to the West Indies in 1865. By George W. 
Carleton. With 50 drawings on wood. Beautifally print- 
ed on tinted paper, and handsomely bound in cloth. 
Price, $1 50. 

CYCLOPÆDIA AND Rromrr or Iurotrraxr Events or 
THs Yrar 1864. Embracing Political, Civil, Military, and 
Social Affairs, Publie Documents, Biography, Statistics, 
Commerce, Finance, Literature, Science, Agriculture, and 
Mechanical Industry. $6. 

Toe Rexewat or Live; Lectures, chiefly Clinical. By 
Thomas King Chambere, M.D. $5. 


Tne ATLANTIC Montaty is getting 
into bad repute. The Now York Christian Advocate and 
Journal says of it: 


“ Aga literary magazine it is worthy of all praise, and as 
such it isan honor to :s publishers and to the whole country. 
But of iss theological and religious character no orthodox 
Christian, no believer in the great and saving veritics of 
our holy religion, can ape ik with favor. It is in full sym- 
pathy with the extreme unevangelleal wing of the Unita- 
rians of Boston, and its columns aro not un(frequently filled 
and reeking not only with godless humanitarianism, but 
also with offensive attacks upon tho orthodox faith. Ita 
reputation in this particular was eariy fixed by Dr. Holmes’ 
t Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’ talks, and more recent- 
ly it has been the vehicle by which Gail Hamulton’ has 
brought many of her off nsive and impure vagaries before 
the public. Wo regret that a work otnerwise so excellent 
should be so fall of t:e dangerous, tnough insidious poison 
of liberalism, which is the modern cuphemism for doc- 
trinal licentiousness.” 


[Now for some hot shots from Holmes and Hamilton. 
What have they to say for the faith which they lack? Of 
the smart little doctor it may be said that bis theology, like 
his head, is very small in the middle, and short at both 
ends; and the idea of holding him up as the representa- 
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tive of either American literature, or anything else, is per- 
fectly preposterous. But neither the AU unte Monthly 
nor its offspring, the Young Folks,” is dependent for its 
reputation or usefulness on infidels, skeptics, or popinjays.] 


Tae Great West. Travelers’, Emi- 
grants’, Miners’, and Sottlers’ Guide and Hand Book to 
the Western, Northwestern, and Pacific States and Ter- 
ritories. With a full and accurate account of their Min- 
eral and Agricaltural Resources, Climate, Soil, etc., Re- 
compauied by a map, showing the best routes to the Gold 
and Silver Mines, and a complete Table of Distances, etc. 
To which are added copies of the United States Home- 
stead Law, and the Mining Laws of the respective 
States. Compiled from the latest official sources, by Ed- 
ward H. Hall, unthor of Ho! for the West,“ Western 


Gazetteer,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo. Paper covor, 59 cents. Sent 


free by mail on receipt of price. Address this Office. 


“ SWEETENING.” — Would you know all 
about making sugar? Bead the Borgo Journal,” pub- 
lished at $2 a year, 116 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. It 
is the only serial in America devoted to the Northern cane 
and sugar bect enterprise. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SARATOGA NA- 
TIONAL Tempsrance Convention, held last August at 
Saratoga, havo been publisbed in a handsome pamphlet 
of 96 pages, containing addresses and papers as follows : 
“ Temperance and Religion,” by the Rev. Dr. Chickering ; 
“ Prohibition,” by the Rev. Dr. Newell; “Natonal Tem- 
perance and Tract Publication House and Depository,” 
by Mr. James Black; “ The Effects of Alcohol as a 
Medicine,” by Charles Jewett, M. D.; “The Prohibitory 
Movement in Great Britain,” by the United Kingdom 
Alllance ; also reports of speeches by Gov. Buckingham, 
Documents by Rev. John Pierpont, Rev. T. L. Cuy ler, 
Gerrit Smith, and others are included. The pamphlet 
aleo embodies the roll of the Convention, with the churches 
and other organizations represented, and the whole affair 
forms undoubtedly a very valuable Temperance document. 
For sale at this office. Sent, post paid, for 80 cents. 


LINCOLN AND JoHNSON.—The best 
portraits we have seen of Mr. Johnson and his martyred 
predecessor aro those of Mr. J. W. Dodge, tho painter of 
the likeness of Washington elsewhere noticed. That of 
the present chief magistrate was puinted from life in 
Washington during the last spring, and is pronounced a 
moet striking likeness. The face certainly looks like that 
of the intelligent, honest, firm, brave, magnanimous, and 
benevolent patriot that we take Mr. Johnson to be. Photo- 
graphic copies taken in the highest style of tho art and of 
imperial size arc now for sale and may be ordered through 
this office (price, $3), as may also that of Mr. Lincoln, 
which is of the samo size and in the same style, and 
represents the late President as he looked daring the last 
year of his administration. It is pronounced by every- 
body who knew him to be as nearly perfect as a portrait 
can well be. 


Joux Brown.—About the time of his 
trial and exccution there was a small photograph of John 
Brown published and pretty widely circulated. The like- 
ness before us is enlarged from the original picture taken 
from life, and is painted by J. W. Dodge. That picture 
is now photographed, and is 11 by 14 incbes. Aside from 
the Interest connected with this extraordinary man's 
histors, tbc likeness is a most excellent one of the man, 
and a fine work of art as well. We havo seen nothing 
which seems to do justice to the origloal so well as this, 
for we happened to know him for ten or twelve years. 
Whatever may be thouzht of John Brown in other 
reepecis, it may safely be affirmed of him that he was a 
brave man. He may have been a fanatic, and warped by 
the injuries inflicted upon himself and family by the 
t border ruffians” in Kansas; but his best fricnds, his 
intimate associates claim that he was not deranged, that 
be was not warped, that he was a kind of Moses to lead 
an oppressed people from the land of bondage. He 
doubticas so regarded himself. His portrait will be given 
in our new work on “ Physiognomy.” 

Mr. Dodge bas done the world a service in producing 
this fine picture. It sells for three dollars, and may be 
ordered, if our friends wish it, through this office. 
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Goop Books FOR YounG PEOPLE AND 
YOR THE MORE AGED a8 WRLL.—To moet the inquiry for a 
series of the best miscellaneous religious books, wo have 
prepared the following list, which embraces such as all 
may read with pleasure and profit. They—one or all— will 
be sent, prepaid by post, on recelpt of price, from this office. 


Murrsrzrrsa CHILDREN: A Story showing how even a 
Child may be as a Ministering Angel of Love to the Poor. 
Illustrated. 81 50. 


Toe Onsect or Lire: A Narrative illustrating the Ine 
sufficiency of the World, and the Sufficiency of Christ. 
With four Illustrations, 81 25. 


Tox Ministery or Live. By Maria Louisa Charlesworth, 
Author of “ Ministering Children,” etc. With Illustra- 
tions. $1 25. 


Youne Man’s CounsEeton. By D. Wise, D.D. 81. 
Tours Lapy’s CounseLor. By D. Wise, D.D. 81. 
Pats or Lire. By D. Wise, D.D. Large16mo. §1. 
Lrves wane SunLIxE BY Famn Ax D Works. $1 25. 
Eprru Verxon’s Lire-Worx. Large 16mo. $1 25. 


ExIIxs 1x BanTLORN; or, the Children of Light. Seven 
Illustrations. $1 25. 

Fatuer’s Comtna Hower. A Story of tho Christio 
Family, and What they Did to Welcomo their Father 
Home. By the Author of “Weldon Woods,” cte. Four 
Illustrations. $1. 

ADVENTURES OF 4 Missionany ; or, Rivers of Water ia 
a Dry Place. Being an Account of the Introduction of the 
Gospel of Jesus into South Africa, and of Mr. Moffat’s 
Missionary Travels and Labors. Eight Illustrations. $1 25. 


Tae Sirver Casket; or, the World and its Wiles. By 
A. L. O. E. Three Illustrations. 81. 


Dora HAxmHIL rox; or, Sunshine and Shadow. 75 cents. 


SI IAN: A Story of the Days of Martyrdom in England 
three hundred years ago. Five Illustrations. $1. 


Pieasant Parnwars; or, Persuasives to Early Piety. 
Containing Explanations and Illustrations of the Beauty, 
Safety, and Picasantness of a Religious Life; being aa 
Earnest Attempt to persuade Young People of beth Sexes 
to seek Happiness in the Love and Service of Jesus Christ. 
By Rev. Daniel Wise, D.D. Steel engravings. 61 25. 


Hippen Treasure; or, the Secret of Success in Life. 
By Miss Sarah A. Babcock, Author of “ Itinerant Side.” 
Illustrated. $1. e 


Story or 4 Pocxrr Bratz. A Book for All Classes of 
Readers. Illustrated. §1 25. 

Ln aMONG Tae Cuocraw IN DbIANSs. By Benson. 61 75. 

Currstiax PutLtosoruzr. The Connection of Science 
and Philosophy with Religion. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 
Abridged. 18mo. 55 cents. 

CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE axp Marr CoLTURE. By 8. 
Olin, D.D. 18mo. 80 cents. 

Deatu-Bep Scenes. Dying with and without Religion. 
By Bev. D. W. Clark, D.D. 12mo. 81 75. 

Lirsor Dr. ApAN CLAXKE. New. By J. W. ETHERIDGE, 
MLA. 12mo. $1 75. 

COMMENTARY ON Marrmew and Marx. By D. D. 
Whedon, D.D. 12mo. 81 75. 

Fragsripr Reaprne. Five volumes. Traite and Anec- 
dotes of Birds and Fishes; Do. of Animals; Historical 
Sketches; Travels and Adventures; Truo Tales for the 
Spare Hour. By D. W. Clark, D.D. 16mo. $ 50. 

Liras anp Worx or Earnest Men. By W. K. Tweedie, 
D.D. 12mo. $1 73. 

IMPROVEMENT oF Sooirrr, by the General Diffusion of 
Knowledge. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 18mo. 55 cents. 

Love mm Max RIA: An Historical Study. Lady 
Rachel Rassell. By Guizot. Translated from tho French 
by Marguerite O. Stevens. Gilt edges. $1 25. 

Live AMONG THE IX DIN. By Rev. J. B. Finley. §1 75. 

Menrat Dorn By D. W. Clark. 75 cents. 


Formation of A MANLY CnaRAOrERZ. A Berles of Lec- 
tures to Young Meu. By George Peck, D. D. 75 cents. 


BemaRgkaBLeE Exampies or Monat Recovery. 50 cts. 


Tae Successyvt Mexcuarr. An excellent work. By 
Rev. W. Arthur, A.M. 16mo. $1 


Nov., 
General Stems. 


„ PHRENOLOGY ON THE BRAIN.“ An 
enthusiastic co-worker in the ficld cf Phrenology and 
reform writes us that her friends charge her with having 
“ Phrenology on the Brain,” and that unless it be removed, 
“she will fetch up in an insane asylum.” We are re- 
quested to prescribe. Her caso may be dangerous; but 
on the homeopathic principle of similia eimilibus curan- 
tur we recommend a perusal of Comb(c) on the Head,” 


my morning, neon, ond night—an hour at a timo. If this 
fails to produce rel'ef, we should advise “ matrimony” for 
maiden J} dies, and“ How to Behave” for younger persons. 
A copy of * Tbo Turkish Bath” would to u-eful for bo:b 
sexes. All other means failing, we recommend—not a 
looking-glass, but—a “ Mirror of the Mind,” sent by return 
post for a three-cent stamp. 


„% EATIN G ON THE RarL.”—One of the 
most cconomical and convenient arrangements yet intro- 
duced is Tus Tnavetes’s Loxon Baa, advertised in this 
JOURNAL. It will be extensively used by all women and 
children, as well as by men, who care for health, comfort, 
and moncy. Railway cating-houses must now cultivate 


civility and other graces, or the patent Lunch Bag will 
spoil the businces. Let us seo; we three, wife, friend, 
and self, require No. 2, which contains enough to list us 
several hundred miles, when we may replenish. We tako 
our timo to eat, and need not scramble like so many 
quadrupeds at the trough. Geta patent Lunch Bag. 


Work For Women.—A very useful 
association bas been formed in New York city under the 
title of “The Working Woman's Protective Union.” It is 
situated at No. 80 White Street, one door east of Broadway, 
Mrs. O. M. Brooks is superintendent. The object of this 
association is to procure situations for working women in 


all departments of industry except household service. In 
trades or other emoloyments which give promiso of fair 
remuneration their services will be grateſuliy rendered. 

This association is worthy of tho encouragemen! of all 
our citizens, and it should be made at once available for 
the employer and employee. 


“TRUE IN GENERAL, BUT NOT IN 
Derari.”—T his is said of Phrenology by those who have 
a “general” knowledgo of it, but who have not yet 
mastered its “details.” What we claim is simply thie, 
that Phrenology—as a part of physlology—is true. We 
can demonstrate it, have demonctrated it over and over 
again, as that which we do know, and which others may 
also know. Is astronomy true io “general” and not true 
in “ detail?” or is it better understond in general than in 
detail? The sams may be sald of all subjec a, all persone. 
A thorough knowledge of anytoing is essential to the ac- 
ceptance of its details. 

An AERIAL OBSERVATORY.—We now 
have, in New York, such an observatory as can be enjoyed 
no where else in America, if indeed in the world. It ts 
nothing more nor less than a magnificent balloon, held to 
earth by strong ropes two thousand fect long. When in- 
flated, it cos's for gas alone to fill it, one hundred dollars. 
It has a lifting power, when filled, of several tons, and a 
small car is attached to it, in which parties may be seated 
and gently clevated into the sky—sometimes above the 
clouds. The sensation is most exhilarating! One feels 
light as air, and disinclined to come down; but the signal 
is finally given, and by the aid of horse-power we are 
dragged down to earth. Prof. Lowe, the proprictor, bas 
mado several hundred ascensions, attached and detached, 
and has never yet met with the slightest accident, though 


when in the Government service, and near Southern battle» 
fields, his balloon was a target for reb:} bullets, We havo 
examined his head and ſound large Cautlousness, which 
made us feel quite safe when bigh in his aerial obscrva- 
tory. We commend this as the most satisfactory pleasure 
excursion one can take at the same cost. 


PHRENOLOGY AND THEOLOGY.—A cor- 
respondent writes us as follows : 
Divrxrry Hart, MEADVILLE, Crawrorp Co., PENX. 
S tember 28, 1865. 
Masses. Fow.er ARD WEIIS— Sira: Delle vlog a knowl- 
edge of Phrenology bas a t ndeney to make men better 
and more reli fous, I am bappy to inform you thero are 
two men at this institution studyiag theology who have 
been practical phrenologists. ours truly, M. v. n. 8. 
P. 8.—Y our Jovrxars are perused with interest by all 
tbe students here. 
[They will succeed as clergymen all the better for baving 
learned Phrenology, and if gifted with average natural 


ability, we may predict for them the best success.] 
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Quesrioxs or GENERAL INTEREST” will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no pace to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, ice will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Tnovonrs“ solicited. 

Ax ORDER ron Books, Journals, etc., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart 
ment — To CoRREsPoNDENTsS—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on sx YA RATE slips. 


Love or Lire.—My organ of Vitativeness is not 
large enough; how shall I increase the sizo and power of 
the organ? Ane. Try to recognize the value of life, and 


have always fresh plans that may require years to ripen and 
finish them. Some people as soon as they come to middle 
life or begin to be forty or fifty ycars of age, take the Scrip- 
tural text literally, “Set thy house in order,” and get their 
funeral robes maile, and begin to narrow off life and its af- 
fairs as a knitter does a stocking. They are constantly 
counting on about how long they may be cxpected to live, 
and they decline to cngage in this or that because they 
may not live to complete it—just as if a man were to do 
nothing or commenco nothing that he may not live to 
finish. One might as well not contributo toward the 
bullding of a road or a bridge that he did not expect to 
live to see completed, so that he might use it as well as oth- 
ers. Itissaid that Methuselah, at the ago uf 500 years, was 
scen plauting a treo, and some youngsters but two or 
three hundred years old secing it, said to him, “ Why, at 
your advanced age, do you plant a tree?” Ho wisely an- 
swered, I may livo to sit under its shadow and cat of its 
fruit.” The story goes on to relate that he did live not 
only to sit under its shadow, but to see li grow old and 
die. It is never too lato to begin to do good, and if people 
would cherish the idea of ministering to the wants of the 
health, and keep themselves fall of activity and usefulness 
every day of life, they would thereby foster and cultivate 
the love of life. A life that is not good for anything to 
anybody elso is hardly worth cherishing to the individual 
who carries so worthless a thing. The right view to 
take, and tho right feeling to cultivate is, to act as though 
you expected to live always. Let men be well harnessed 
in an undertaking, be it speculations or charities which he 
wishes to forward and foster as a means of ripening him 
for a better lifo hereafter, and he will not be in any hurry 
to go, but will cherish life. —— 
SomnamMbULIsM—S.LEEP-W ALKING.—What is the 
eausc of this singular practice on tho part of persons? 
Ana Bome walk on high and difficult places; others do 
work of various kinds—sewlog, writing, etc., in utter 
darkness. It fa not casy to give an answer to such a 
question satisfactorily to one’s self; that it is done is 
matter of history. Dreaming may be called a mystery— 
some persons remember them, others do not. Persons 
talk in their sleep, and sometimes sing or hold conversa- 
tion for an hour or two with different peopl Some 
utterly forget the wholo maticr—others remember it, but 
call it a dream. Somnambulism is simply a dream put 
into exccution—arising from an active condition of the 
brain, which produces in it merely a mental transaction, 
or vislon, or experience, while the actual practical expe- 
rience of the body sympathizes with the dreaming mind, 
and does the work. This may not scem an explanation: 
we do not expect to give onc. This is one of the great 


mysteries, the unsolve'! facts of this life of ours—whilo a 
hundred qacations which peoplo suppose are eettled that 
belong to the physiological sy:tem can not be answered 
any more than tho question before us; but familiarity 
witb the groth of the system, with digestion, assimila- 
tion, the power of vision, and the various mental pro- 
cesses are so much moro common than somnambulism, 
that peopl: wonder at the laiter, and without stopping to 
think, d» nat wonder at all at the former. Seo the Library 
of Mesmerism and Psychology for an elucidation of this 
+ subject 


Froripa.—The Spaniards call Easter Sunday 
“Pascua Florida.” On this day was Florida discovered ; 
hence its name. St. Lawrence (Gulf) was discovered on 
the day named in commemoration of St. Lawrence the 


martyr. Mont Real (royal mount), so named by Cartier, 


the discoverer. St. Augustine, the oldest scttlement in the 
United States by more than forty years, was named from 
the day on which the Spaniard Melendez first saw land. 
New England was named by John Smith, of Virginia 
memory, in 1614 Maryland, after Henrietta Maria, the 
wife of Charles I. Virgiols, called the Old Dominion, 
from haviog invited Charles II. to be king of it in his 
exile. Cahohalatea, river of mountains. Shatemuc, In- 
dian name of North River. Hadson River, from Hen- 
drick Hudson. Elizabethtown, N. J., from Elizabeth, 
wife of Bir George Carteret. 


Swoouxsc.—Tne Moox.—Bearpep Women.—Is 
it more dangerous to go in swimming in “dog days” than 
at other scasons ? ns. No, except from remaining in 


the water too long, or in not keeping up sufficient action 
to keep from getting chilled. During the dog days, i. e., 
between July 25 and tho Ist of September, the system is 
relaxed by heat, and tho porcs being open, ono gets a 
chill from being in water colder than the alr. During 
that season ono is more likely to have diseased conditions 
than at any other season. The moon may have an infu- 
ence on the growth of plants, etc., but there is more whim 
than philosophy or fact In the matter. The beard which 
is sometimes seen on women's faces has a cause, as the 
lack of it on the faces of men has a cause. Wo recommend 
no nostrum to remove such excess of growth, nor do we 
believe that any nostrom will make a luxurious pair of 
whiskers grow in eix weeks or six months, on a beardiess 
face. 

Spectra, Provipexce.—This term as ordinarily 
employed signifies such an interposition ef divine power 
as to regulate events or procure actions and results that 
would not ordinarily occur under general providence, 
This may be done by means of impressions upon the 
minds of men, leading them to act so as to procore results 
that more personal, human reason would not dictate at 
the time. This influence is supposed to be interjected 
upon bad men’s actions in such a way as to bring good 
out of evil. Joseph said to his brethren who sold him into 
Egypt, “ Ye mcant it for evil, but God meant it for good.” 
Again, it is said “Tho wrath of man shall praise Him, 
and the remainder of wrath will He restrain.” 


Tonkisn BArn.— In this bath a perspiration is 
first produced by a dry heat of about 140° Fahr., by which 
the entire system is relaxed and morbid matter of the 
system thrown off through the pores of the skin. On ac- 
count of its dryness, f is believed to be more effective 
than hot water, steam, or vapor baths. For particulars 
see a new book just published, “Tho Turkish Bath,” 
prico post-paid 80 cents. It may be had at this office. 


Motrve Power —Many attempts have been 
made to apply galvanism and electricity as motive power 
to machinery, but without practical success. 


Harr Surets.—Is it proper to write a letter on 
a half sheet of note or letter paper to a stranger? Ans. 
Ordinarily, we should say no; but in times liko these, 
when the ravages of war have desolated the land, and 
when materials from which paper is made are scarce, and 
when high prices prevail, it is perfectly justifiable to 
economize. The Government first suggested the use of 
“ half sheets,” when they would contain the matter to be 
written, as a matter of economy. We shall take no offense 
when our patrons write us on “half shects.” Nor shall 
we hesitate to observe the same rule when writing to 
others. 

Meswerists.—Is the character of mesmerists 
peculiar to individuals of a certain class? if not, can in- 
struction be given to any one so that he may become a 


successful mesmerist ? When, and by whom, was this art 
discovered? Ans. Some persons have more magnetic 


power than others, and they influence people when they 
come into their presence. Some, without good looks or 
pleasant manners, seem tò carry everybody with them. 
They may be neither wise nor good, but they sway an in- 
fluence; others, who are both wise and good, can never 
make people obey them, sympathize with them, or do 
what they wish. Those who have tho greatest amount of 
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magnetic power with certain physical conditions dre ablo 
to magnetizo; others are not, and no course of instruction 
would enablo thoso defici: nt in this respect to magnetize 
others. Those who have the natural power can be in- 
structed so as to be more effective. Tho discovery of 
what is denominated Mesmerism is attributed to the man 
whose name it bears, viz, Dr. Feepsrztc ANTHONY MES- 
MER, and was developed, at least was in vogue, in Europe 
as early as tho year 1778. The New Library of Mesmer- 
ism and Psychology, noticed ln another column, gives de- 
tailed and practical instruction in tho art. 


Memory.—How is it that some persons will 
commit to memory very rapidly and forget the samo very 
soon, while others will commit with equal rapidity and ree 
tain tho sume for years? Ans. The first has a susceptible 


but not a strong nature. Impressions are easily made and 
easily effaced. Tho tecand has a stronger temperament, 
which gives retentiveness, and a clear, strong, perceptive 
intellect, which gives facility for acquiring knowledge. 


Loaic.—Is the study of logic an aid in the 
cultivation of the intellectual faculties? or, like mnemonica, 
does it assist without strencihening? Will you name a 
a good work on logic? Aus. It does both—it cultivates 


the intellectual’ facultics, and it assists them by giving 
them a rule or method of action. Wo name Tappan’s 
work on logic as a good one. Price 81 75. 


Woman AND Percrprion.—We often hear it 
stated that woman has larger perceptives and man larger 
reflective organs, yet it seems to me that this is not the 
case, Ans. The observing organs are generally relatively 


larger than the reasoning organs in woman ; besides, her 
mind works by intuition, by a kind of mental grasp, not 
by logical reflection. 
RESEMBLANCE TO ParexTS.—How do you deter- 
mine whether a child resembles its father or mother? 
Ans. Ia general, we may say that there are certain 
phrenological developments naturally larger in the femi- 
nine head, and others naturally larger in the masculine 
head. There are certain forms of body appertaining to 
each, and there are ccrtain developments of the foatures 
most common in men, and ethem in women, but we have 
not room here for an extended explanation of it. Tho 
discussion will be taken up at another time, and the 
“why and wherefore” given. The Journat is not large 
enough to contain answers to all the questions put to us. 


Toe Besr Trape.—A correspondent asks, what 
is the best trade to learn? Ans. That depends very much 


on what the man ie, If he has a fine-graincd, susceptible 
nature, and is not very strong, he may learn the jewelry 
business, tailoring, or engraving—something tbat requircs 
but little strength. If ho be strong and muscular, he may 
become a blacksmith if ho has the right Phrenology, or a 
carpenter, sbip-wright, or fron-founder. If ho has təsto 
and skill; a sense of combination, and is competent to deal 
with complication, let him be a machinist or manufacturer. 
One thing young men should bear in mind in the choice 
of pursuits, and that is (if they bave any independence of 
spirit) they should learn a trade which they will bo en- 
abled to set up for ihemselves in a few ycars. Many boys 
are rushing now to be machinists, each fancying he can 
tise to a position of influence, when it should bo remem- 
bered that that trade is being conducted in such a manuer 
that it costs $50,000 to start in it. There are consequentiy 
very few persons who wili learn the trade that have, or 
will be very likcly to have, that amount of capital. Fol- 
lowing a trade which requires so mach to start it, compcls 
nearly everybody to work for some great company at so 
much a day. Tinsmithing on the other hand, enables a 
journeyman to earn as much money as a machinist, and 
with tho savings of a few ycars, enables him to start busi- 
ness in a small way, and gradually make it grow until he 
can have a stove warchouse, and ultimately an iron 
foundry. We presume that ten younz men would get rich 
at the tlosmith business, whore one would succeed in 
becoming wealthy as a machinist. 


Heap or a BulI.— L. Kirk, of the Grampian 
Hills, sends us the skull of a yourg bovine, which is a fine 
specimen of the kind. There mu:t have been pluck, 
sense of liberty, and n very strong desire on the part of the 
animal to “bavo his own way.” He evidently had no re- 
epect for persons, fences, nor the rights of his seni re. 
His skull is a perpetual testimony of his perversity. 
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1. Waar phrenological development is requisite 
for an editor? 3. Is a collegiate course necessary for such 
profession? Ane. 1. An editor requires, speclalle, a men- 


tal temperament, large perceptive faculties, and particu- 
larly Individuality and Eventuallty, with a good develop- 
ment of Comparison, Ideality, and Language. In many 
situations large Combativeness and Destructivencss will 
be called for. 2 A collegiate education is not essential, 
buta good education obtained somewhere and somchow 
is necessary. An editor will find a use for all the learning 
he can get. 


A Finsr AND Seconp Love.—Allow me to ask 
if you wiil please be so kins] as to answer in your valuable 
JOURNAL, why it is that one who in her young dass 
devotedly loved even to idolatry one of the opposite sex, 
but being separated by the inscrutable decree of Provi- 
dence calling him from earth, has since felt a strange 
indifference toward all the sex? Sho has received pro- 

osals of * honor’ from some, and felt induced to reject 

em in consequence of this indifference, and somo of her 
friends have told ber that she is“ not in the 3 of duty 
while doing thus.“ Now as duty is whut she is striving to 
perform, although she can not see that it leads her to 
accept any proposal in which her heart is not intere-ted, 
even though by so doing a “ good home” might be secured, 
will you please decide what is duty in this case, and thus 
oblige a number who are interested in your valuable 
JOURNAL, and the great truths it so falthfully presents to 
ite readers? Yours respectſully.—Durr. ns. When 
any object of worldly attachment may have been removed 
beyond our reach—be it father, mother, brother, or sister; 
be it a child or a lover—it is unwise to mourn or grieve 
over the loss. We should rather rejoice that we were 
permitted to enjoy them so long. We voluntarily tranefer 
our love of home from one place to another, and withdraw 
it from an unworthy friend. Why not transfer our affec- 
tion from the dead to the living? We may cherish the 
highest spiritual regard for the spirit of tho one, and at 
the same time conform to the requirements of our physical 
condition by suitable carthly companionship. We think 
it a duty to this extent, to wean ourselves from the 
departed and devote ourselves to the living. We regard 


tho social affections when not morbid, as transferable. 


Novet-Reapine. — Is novel-reading an evil? 


‘Ana. Not always. A bullet fired through the lungs of a 


man does not always kii him, but probably the proportion 
who would be decidedly the worse for it is so great, that 
the general caution against shooting balls through the 
lungs is well founded. All works called novels are not 
bad, and if they do not go beyond the truth they may be 
as good as history; but many, perhaps we may say the 
majority of novels, are the work of over-excited brains; 
they are distortions of nature, and calculated to inflame 
and mislead the imagination of all who road them. The 
Piigrim’s Progress” is a novel—so the blood-and-thunder 
stories in the flash papers are novels. 


Srans or Lona Lire.—The best signs of long life 
arc temperate habits, something to do, or an object ;” 
such, for example, as educating a family, building up a 
useful institution, doing some missionary work, growing 
crops, inventing useful labor-saving machinery, and con- 
forming to the laws of matter and of mind—in short, car- 
rylng out the design of your creation. There is much 
nonsense in tho twaddle about the length of lifo being de- 
termined by anatomical measurements. The question is, 
how mucb constitutlonal vitality is there, and how is it 
used? If naturally weak, it may be strengthened. If 
wasted by using liquors and tobacco, one will let go of iife 
so much the sooner. There are as many ways of commit- 
ting suicido as of prolonging life. 


WHo ARE THR Rocurs ?— When repeated failures 
occur in the receipt of this journal by a subscriber, he may 
infer that it has been appropriated by some wicked rogue. 
We are very careful to mall the JovesaL to subscrib rs 
regularly, but having no control over the P. O. manage- 
ment we can not undertake to insures lis receipt. In auch 
cases, perbaps the better couree may be to procure the 
JouRNAL through some local newsman. The P. O. losses 
are very few, but always very provoking. 


Prrystc1an.—Conld a person succeed as a phy- 
sic'an with the developments as described in the Self-In- 
structor, but the head being only twenty-two and a half 
inches in circumference, and vital and mental temperu- 
ments cach marked tour, and the motive temperament 
marked five? Ans. Yes, but with a higher temperament 


would do better. 


Writrxa ron THE Press.—It is not necessary 
that you have a “classical education” to become a report 
er, a writer for the press, or even an editor. Though the 
more you know of everything the better you can do any one 
thing. If you propose to follow literature or authorship 
as a profession, you should study the elassics, the natural 
sciences, etc., not excepting Phrenology. Beginners 
should try their hand at descriptive writing—not poetizing 
as a discipline, and they may find admission in any of 
the local newspapers or magazines. Suppose you try your 
hand at pereonal descriptions of distinguished men, stating 
minutely all the details cf height, breadth, complexion, 
probable age, color of eyes, hair, mode of expression in 
talk, walk, etc. This is such matter as will interest all 
readers and please editors. Try it. 


Suoorixd Stars.—Are the lights we see shooting 
at night stars? Ans. No; they are supposed to be phos- 


phorescent accumulations. Meteors are sometimes thus 
seen. 

Satr.—Can one live thrivingly with no more 
salt than exists naturally in our food? Ans. Yes, doubt- 
less. The eating of salt is mainly a habit with us, The 
curing of meat and butter with salt makes us accustomed 
to it, and we thus learn to crave it with other articles of 
food. The lion and tiger thrive on fresh meat—and the 
great majority of wild cattle never see a salt lick or salt 
spring and they thrive. Pepper is considered by many 
as almost, if not quite, as necessary as salt, yet it is on 
food a deleterious drug. 

A Goon Wirs.—A_ correspondent inquires, 


„ What organs should a lady possess to become a good 
wife?” Ana. All the organs common to her sex, not ex- 


cepting a lively tongue. Most persons are fond of musio., 


SEVERAL QuesTions.—1. Is it to be believed that 
the antediluvians never saw the rainbow? Ans. We have 


no satisfactory testimony on the point. 2. Is a legal ad- 
vocate justified, undcr all circumstances, for defending his 
client? Ans. He is under no obligation to undertake the 
case. His duty is to see that his client has the benefit of the 
law, be the penaliies what they may. 8. Loquactty is evi- 
dently more peculiar to the feminine element of society than 
to the masculine. How does Phrenology account for it? 
Ans. Women talk more than men partly becauso it is 


theirs to teach children to talk. Again, they are more 
together, and practice more than men, and acquire moro 


language. 4, Have not our highest tribunals decided that 
secession is illegal? Ane. Yes; and it has been decided 


very effectually in another way, namely—by the force of 


arms. 5. In conflicts between States and the General 
Government, aro individuals punishable by virtue of the 
civil law? Ans. Wait a little, and see what shall be the 


decision in the case of Jefferson Davis. We claim that 
the States are, and must be, subservient to the General 
Government, as the towns and counties are subservient to 
the State. But we shall soon have proper answers to all 
these questions, from headquarters. 


Ovr Orinron.— We are requested to state what 
we know of Prof. Wm. Builey Potter, M.D., author, lec- 
turer, medium, manipulator, and so forth, including his 
“ highly important revelations, intensely interesting won- 
derful facts, and astounding phenomena!” Ans. Not 


having been mounted on spiritual stilts, not having navi- 
gated the supernal spheres, of late, nor delved in tho re- 
gions of the infernal—in short, not knowing anything 
about the above, below, or outside of this terreatial ball, 
we are not suffictently inflated with the gascous influx to 
iNuminate the intellectual horizon of the interrogator. In 
short, we are obscure, don't see, can’t tell, and wouldn't if 
we could. Where he got his M.D. or “ Prof” we are in 
teetotal darkness. 


TEACHERS. -— What organs should predominate 
in a teacher? Ana. If any, the intellectual, especially the 


perceptives. But a teacher wants Firmness, to give per- 
severance; Combativeness, to give energy, industry, and 
courage ; social affection, to awaken in and to express love 
for the pupils; large moral organs, to inspire justice, kind- 
ness, and goodness, as well as to evince these virtues; in 
short, a teacher should have an active and strong temper- 
ament and a first-rate head. 


Dramatic AvTHorsnip.— What organs, and 
their signs, are neeessary to success as a dramatic author? 
Ans. Tho temperament should be fine and strong, and all 


the organs should be full or large. It wants, in short, a 
strong head, especially large organs of Language, Human 
Nature, Eventuality, Imitation, Mirthfulness, Destructive» 


MAN. 
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ness, Combativeness, and Secretiveneses; and also those 
organs large through the activity of which the subject of a 
drama is appreciated. Human Nature, memory, and the 
entire intellectual group must be well developed. Shak- 
speare—nothing less— must be your model, and he was a 


Museums or ANAToMy, when properly conducted, 
may be instructive and useful; but it is too often the case 
that they degenerate into mero vulgar shows, and are used 
for vile purposes. They should be under the direction of 
educated pbysicians only. Of the one in New York we 
know nothing, except that one part of the house is used 
for tho exhibition of morbid specimens in wax. and that 
another part of the same house was recently occupied by 
a very disreputable character, for very disreputable pur- 
poses, and that the keeper, with female inmates, was ar- 
rested and sent tothe Tombs. How the aid premises are 
now occupied we do not know. If the whole concern is 
not bad, if it is not wicked quackery, the proprietors will 
find it to their interests to purge the building of lts bad 
name. Do they not prescribe remedies for indiscreet 
young men? 

Is Harmony wrm Porenoltooy.—Mr. C. D, of 
Henny, Illinois, claims that the Church of the New Jeru- 
salem harmonizes with science and revelation, and that it 
is in perfect keeping with the spiritual and material nature 
of man. 

It will give us pleasure to publish, briefiy, the crguments 
of the representatives of diferent churches on this point, 
not mere assertions, but real arguments, drawn from sci- 
ence and Scripture. We will give fifty lines of space, in 
this department, to any secredited clergyman who may 
wisb to present the claims of his church as best answering 
the claims cf science and the nature of man. We shall be 
glad to hear from the Catholie, the Protestant, Jew, Mo- 
hammedan, and Pagan. We would hear all sidos, and 
choose the best. 


Tre Drymixd Rop. — Will you explain, through 
the PNOLOOIOAL JOURNAL, how it fs that certain per- 
eons, by means of a forked etick cut from the wild cherry 
tree, and held tightly ia both bands, can trace hidden 
water-courses, or determine where springs are located un- 
der the surface of the earth? Ane. We do not admit the 


correctness of the theory implied in this question. We 
shall not, therefore, attempt to explain what we do not 
believe to be a fact. It lis an easy matter for an explana- 
tion of what is not absolutely known or positively proven, 
to refer to the branches of scienco denominated electric- 
ity, meamerism, peycholoyy, etc., whicb, at test, are but 
imperfectly understood, and this involves tho idea in a 
still greater and more inexplicable mystery. Other sticks, 
besides those taken from the cherry tree, wll work the 
same in the operator's hands. We have seer those used 
taken from the sweet apple tree.“ Why not the sour? 

It will be observed that as the stick is held n the hands 
of the operator, it will of necessity turn dovn the more 
tightly it is held; and it is plain that this force can be ex- 
erted without any consciousness on the pari of the indie 
vidual, and he may therefore be honestly da ei red by the 
movement. That the Influence of hidden springs ha- 
anything to do with the movements of the atic k, we do not 
admit. Those who claim to possess this myst ‘rious power 
will hardly stand the test of being led over e ground a 
second time, blindfolded, which they could net ressonably 
object to, were the principle correct upon whic b they claim 
to base their impressions. 


TRAVELING CORRESPONDENTS.—The pr ce paid to 
newspaper travelers depends entirely on thei ' capacity as 
writers. A man like Washington Irving, Ym. Cullen 
Bryant, Horace Greeley, H. W. Beecher, oi H. J. I: ay - 
mond might demand a largo salary, and g t it, but the 
paper would want to announce the name f the corre» 
spondent. Bayard Taylor was a practical pr iter, became 
an assistant editor on a weekly paper, then a writer for 
the Tribune, and as a traveling correapond nt received 
enough to defray his expenses. One needs good talents 
and a first-class reputation as a man and 1 ritor to com- 
mand very much pay in this line, or even to get his arti- 
eles printed at all in a paper that is able to p y. 


AFFECTATION is of various kinds, but n all cases 
arises from the perverted action or the mor d condition 
of Approbativeness. 


f 
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Hawnp-Werrtina.—The conductors of this JourNAL 
have nover asserted that they can tell a person’s character 
by means of his hand-writing, and they can not properly 
bè held responsible for what somebody cleo may have 
said. We intend soon to publish an article on tho subject, 
in which we will endeavor to show to what extent and 
ander what conditions hand-writiag may be taken as an 
index to character. 

Receirr.—If our kind friend who thinks he has 
discovered “a gross blunder” in our October number will 
consult “ Webster’s Unabridged,” he will perceive that 
we have merely used in ono of its legitimate senses a word 
which has also other and, at first eight, apparently widely 
diff rent meanings. If he had mercly eaid that recipe is 
the better word to be used in all such cases, we should 
not disagree with him, but donus aliguando dormitat 
Homerus. 

Onaan or Morton (?).—Is there not an organ 
just below the center of the back part of the head which 
controls motion? I think I bave read thut there was in 


some of your books. I have such a bump about as large 
as half of a hickory-nut! Ans. You probably refer to the 


occipital protuberance, which is not strictly a phreno- 
logical organ, but indicates physiologically the degree of 
muscular power and activity, which are in proportion to 
its size and prominence —~ 

Wir vs. JupaMent.—Lord Kames was no phre- 
nologist, and was simply mistaken. 


Perpervas Moriox.— P. 8. Has there ever been 
an invention of perpetual motion? Ans. No, and ther. 
never will be un il the laws of Nature shall have been 
abrogated. 

Mesory.—An impression clearly made, or a 
matier well learned, may be as indcAbly impressed on 
one mind as on another. But if one be a incre parrot in 
intellect, with no originality or ¢deua, his memory may be 
good; but in point of real talent he will not compare wit 
one Jess casily impressed, but with more strength of mind. 
Wo pay quite too much attention to commilting other 
people's ideas to memory, and not enoagh to calling out 
and developing the natura! talent of the pupil. 


Prgrcina Eyres.—The power to affect others 
either pleasantly or unpleasantly, and 9 control or infu- 
ence, in some cases, their actions by a mere glance of the 
eye, ig possessed, in a greater or less degree, by many. 
The influence is perhaps a magnetic ose. Like all other 
kinds of power, it may be used for good cnds, or it may be 
abused. It should be exercised under the guidance of the 
intellect and the control of the moral sentiments. 


INTELLEOr vs HAIR.— Is it proper to say a per- 
son has a low forehead merely becawo the hair grows 
low, although the person's forehcad rises almost an inch 
above the portion commonly called ze forehead? and is 
euch a person Jacking in intcilect more than one on whose 
forehead the hair does not grow so kw? Ans. No, the 


hair growing low is no more a sign œ deficient latellect 
than baldness is an indication of mental greatness. 


Quoruina.—1. Please state your reasons in the 
March number, page 96 (Vol. 41), of the A. P. J., for dif- 
fering in opinion with Calvin Cutter, M.D., ia regard to 
what kind of clothing is best to be worn next to the skin. 
Bec his treatise on Anatomy, Physiolozy, und Hygiene,“ 
Chap. xxxiii. p. 801. 2. Also your opinion as to alccpi 
with tho head nearly on a level, with the body clevate 
say an inch or two? Ans. 1. Wo gife in tois department, 


as a general rule, merely facts and opinions. To glvo our 
r. asons (and we have them) would stequire, in most cases, 
too much room. 2. As a general mle, one should aleep 
with the head but slightly elevated. 


Oraans.—Are you acquainted with a single 
instance wherein an individual wa entirely doficient in 
ono or moro of the organs? Ana. No, except in idiotey. 


Covor.—Is it light alone that gives to plants 
and flowers their color? Ane. Tes. 


Gymnastics FOR FarMerns.—Farmers have suf- 
ficient body exercise in performing their work. Some 
special training to correct any lack ef symmetry and give 
ons, grace, and dignity of movement may be useful; but 
such training should be taken when you are not fatigued. 
The flesh-brush is useful in particular cascs, where a slug- 
gish alsin needs to be roused into action, but in general, a 
amurt rubbing with the hand in taking the morning bath, 
followed by the application of a towel, is better. 
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Ameria F.—Those were brave and womanly 
words. Goon. “ Where there ts a will there is a way,” 
and God will bless all good efforts. 


Mn. Derny.—Is he a practical phrenologist? 
Ans. Tes, if living; but we heard ho was dead. 


Goop ron Norume.—‘'‘The European Pocket 
Time Keeper,” made of paper and paste-board, and selle— 
through the post office—for 61. The fool and his money 
are soon parted.” Look out for cheats, swindlers, gift- 
schemes, lotterics, watch and jewelry advertisers, and all 
that class of rogues wh» advertise to give you something 
valuable for almost nothing. The name— European 
Pocket Time Keeper”—sounds large, but it is only a worth- 
less thing. 

EMASCULATION. — Were the brain constituting 
one of the ortans (as Amativeness) removed, would the 
functions of (hat organ remaln in force? If they do 80, 


on wh-t law or laws do you base the retention of tho 
activity of this oryan? Ans. If thut portion of the brain 


which constituted the organ through which its function 
was manifested be removed, of course there would be no 
action or manifestation. Can one sce when the op.ic 
nerves or the eyes are destroyed? Does not emascula- 
tion destroy the power of procreation ? 


— 


WII Corron.—A subscriber sends us a native 
plant to which he gives this name, and aske if it can nat 
be manufactured. No. The etaple is too short, and it has 
no beard to make it hang together, as has cotton. 


C. O. D. are letters used by shippers, through 
express companies, signifying ‘Collect on Delivery.” 
Eggs are regarded as healthful. We know nothing of the 
bair oil; if you swallow it, it may make the hair grow, but 
we have no faith iu its ewternal application. See Part III. 
of “ Physiognomy” — now printing—for a group of the 
greatest musicians. All we know of P. Benson was given 
in the April number A. P. J. Perhaps Moers. Cady and 
Root, of Chicago, can give particulars. Try them. 


VoLIrIo— WIII.— Ves, that is just what we 
mean, that Will or Volition does not exist as a particular 
faculty of the mind, but is a mode of activity of two or a 
dozen different faculties; and herein Phrenology corrects 
the old metaphysicians. I derive food through Alimentive- 
neas, and this excites the intellect to plan the means, and 
Constructiveness to make the gun, and Destructiveness, 
Combativeness, and Secretiveness to use it successfully. 


It all amounts to this: being hungry, I will eat, i. e., use 
all these processes to meet this onc desire which, in this 
case, is the corner-stone of the will or volition, but many 
faculties co-operate. 


GALL AND Spourznemm.—The founder of the 
science of Phrenology was the celebrated Dr. Gall. His 
whole work, 6 vole., we will furnish for $15, and ‘‘Spurz- 
heim’s Physiognomy” for $5; both works are very scarce. 


Dianrry, Erc.— What is the phrenological 
definition of dignity, and what is its physlognomical sign? 
Ans. See “Our New Dictionary of Phrenology and 


Physiognomy.” What is the best treatment for cleansing 
the blood? Ane. Right living; food, drink, air, exercise, 


etc. Is not “jealousy” a sign cf true love? Anes. No. 


Can you give any reliable information in regard to the 
pecuniary udvantages to be gained by going South? 


Ans. Yea, viz., plenty of cheap lands, a fine mild climate, 
rich soil, valuable productions. 


Tae ‘“ Laaursina CALCULATOR. - Mr. H has 
an active temperament and good arithmetical talent, and 
is indebted to study and to a system which he has, for 
doing his work so rapidly. Others can learn the art, and 
by practice succeed as well. 


Bones AND Muscies.—The human skeleton has 
240 bones, and the body about 400 muscles. 


Crass IN PorexoLoay.—Our class will commence 
the second week in January, probably as early as Wed- 
nesday. Persous desiring to become members should 
forward their names so that wo may know early what 
number to expect. 

Tomatoges.—For persons in ordinary health, 
tomatoes are quite as wholesome raw as cooked, but they 
need to be ripe. If they are unripe or over-ripe, perhaps 
ecoking would improve them. 


150 pounds? and how large a hcad shoul! such a 


AmMPUTATION.—The loss of a leg doubtless re- 
duces the amount of food which a person required 
previously, because the absence of a leg reduces the 
weight about twenty-five pounds, but we doubt if you 
could get board cheaper on account of the loss of a limb. 


Nervous PEOPLE generally have a predominance 
of the mental temperament. 


TEMPERAMENT AND Marriace.—I am a lady, 
twenty-eight years of age, of medium height, average 
weight, thick dark-brown hair, gray cyes, heavy cyebrows, 
stronaly-marked features, and fair ekin—what ts my tem- 
perament, and what should be the temperament, color of 
eyes and hair, and age of the men I ehou'l marry ?— 

AGGIE. Ans. Wo can not speak positively of your tem- 


pcrament without a likeness or a fuller description. It is 
probably motive-mental, though the vital may be nearly 
equal to the other two. A man of thirty-five or forty, of the 
vitalemental temperament, blue eyes, and light-brown 
hair would be suited to you; or, as tho tempcraments are 
apparently pretty well balanced in you, one more like 
yourself in temperament would not be unfitted. 


Wnien faculties are immortally preserved? 
Ans. All that in the other life will bo needed. The intel- 


lectual and moral powers especially, and doubtiess certain 
emotions and affections which in this life have both a 
mental and a physical basis or mode of action. 


Reason oF Brures.—Do any brutes have reason- 
ing faculties? Ans. There are some acts of the elephant, of 


the dog, horse, and parrot, that look as if there were in 
them some faint glimmerlngs of reason. They seem to 
adopt new means for the accomplishment of purposes 
which shall adapt them to new situations. The beaver 
modifies his dam to suit it to a new order of things. In- 
stinct is the. result of fixed impulses in bees, which impel 
them to build in a particular way, and to cover with wax 
any dead miller or worm too large to be dragged out of the 
hive, and thus prevent a bad odor and uncleanness, Still, 
a horse will starve to death ted with a rope or strap 
halter, and gnaw the bark from the tree as high as he can 
reach. Much reason would teach him to gnaw off the 
rope and be free to forage at will. It is a nice line that 
divides instinct and reason. They ran almost into each 
other. 

Laziness.—Is natural bodily inactivity and a 
dislike to be confliacd to common manual labor all that 
constitutes a lazy person? An. No, by no means. Wo 


know a plenty of people who are inactive bodily and dis- 
like physical cxertion, but they have active minds and are 
very industrious; but it must be scdentary work, involv- 
ing mind action more than hard labor. It is possible for 
a person to have the nerves and muscles that relate to 
lator und bodily exertion rolatively weak, while the mind 
forces are active. Such a person would be called lazy so 
far as muscular work is concerned, but would not deserve 
the name, as a student, artist, thinker, planner. There 
are those who have a sluggish mind as well as a sluggish 
body, and this is the lazy person. 


Ex AddxRATION. What makes some a pd ex- 
aggerate everything they say? Ane. Excessive Ideality, 


Hope, an exalted mental temperament, and want of train- 
ing. Were parents more exact and careful with children, 
requiring them to tell the ¢ruth, rather than permit them 
to describe what they see and hear, through their imagin- 
ation, there would be less exaggeration. 


„A Constant Reaper.’’—If you will send us 
your address, and a three-cent stamp to pay return post- 
age, we will send you a circular that will tell you all 
about how to obtain an examinution and full written 
character by means of likenesses. 


Size or Heap AND Chrsr.— How many inches 
ought a person to measure around tho chest who weighs 
rson 
possess? Ans. A mun weighing 150 p unds should have 


a head measuring 22 inches; and if he is built on the tall 
principle, he should measure around the chest not less 
than 84 inches. If he be of a stout baild, and not tall, he 
will measure an inch or two more. 


BEN Losr.— We can not explain here why, 
when a person is lost, he should come around to the place 
of starting. Some, we know, do not, for in that case they 
would find themselves. 
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APPROBATIVENESS, in phrenological language, 
means regard for character; lovo of praiso; desire to 


excel; desire for popularity. The meaning of spectator 
isa looker on; an observer: one who sees. Zhe mark 
of Cain we can not explain, nor do We suppose it necce- 
sary. 

MARRIAGE wrmour Previous LovR.— Persons 
properly mated phrenologically, physiologically, and 
psychologically, without any previous love for each other, 
would be likely to have a peaceful, useſul, and in most, 
if not In all, respects a happy Lifo; much more so, Indeed, 
than persons improperly mated that have entertained for 
each other strong mutual love. The hard, stern realities 
of lifo put to a severo test what is called love between 
married people. If the parties are ill- adapted conjugally, 
and out of tuno with each other, love will not keep the 
wolf of contention from the door, nor prevent one from 
feeling an insult if improperly treated. Our idea is, that 
the parties should be properly mated, and love each other 
also. 

Growti or TIE Oncaxs.—It does not take four- 
teen years to increase tho siza of an organ, or a class of 
organs. From fourtcen ycars of age to twenty-eight years 
of age the bead may grow two inches in size, and it will 
increaso perceptibly in two ycars. Bo of the different 
paris—Causality, Comparlsen, Self-Esteem, Approbative- 
ness, etc.—and anybody who di-putes this does not know. 


— 


SkLr-DRNIAI.—Conscientiousness is the founda- 
tion of selfdenial when one is tempted to be unjust. Be- 
nevolence is the foundation of self-denial when want 
pleads for help. Parental Love makes the parent deny 
himself; Fr.endship leads one to deny himself for a friend, 
and Amativencss for the loved one. Self-denial is of 
many kinds; aud iu relation to the higher faculties it is a 
virtuo very casy to be practiced, even though the lower 
facultics clamor for gratiflertion; but when one has no 
power or action in tho higher naturo to repel temptation, 
self-denial is difficult if not impossible. 


Wuar To Do.—A correct phrenological exam- 
ination will iaform a person for what occupation he is best 


adapted, or In what calling or pursuits he will be likely to 
succeed best. 


Dreams.—I have for a long time been seriously 
troubled with dreams. Usually, as soon as I fall asleep I 
commence dreaming, and continue dreaming, apparently 
withcut any intermission, until [ awake, and then if I yo 
to sleep again, again I dream, consequently my sleep does 
not refresh me. I frequenily ariso in tbe morning moro 
fat'gued than when I reti at night. If I doze during 
the day I invariably dream. At times my dreams aro very 
laborious, being for scveral conscculive nights a continua- 
tion of tho samo subject; at other times light dreams, on 
innumerable subjcets, during tho same night. I am about 
thirty years old; for some years used a great deal of to- 
bacen, tea, coffee, and meat. On the first of May, to 
ts effect, I quit chewing tobacco and drinking tea an 
soffoe, and use meat but once a day; in place of tea and 
toffee I now drink milk. I continue to smoke avout three 
‘gars a day. My general health is good; I weigh 146 
ba, being 10 lbs. more than I ever weighed before at this 
ime of tho year; but I continue to dream, dream, dream. 
What says Phrenology as to the cause, and how may re- 
lef bo obtained? —Duscgquvs. Ans. Phrenology says 


ſothing on the point; but Physiology says you do not live 
ight. If not dyspeptic, you are tho next thing toit Do 
ou not eat heavy suppers? Do you take vigorous bodily 
xerciso daily in the open air? Do you bathe the entiro 
erson on rising ia the morning? Do you ever take wet- 
beet packs or Turkish baths? What is your occupation ? 
re you married? You wore evidently injured by tobacco. 
Thy continue it? Drink water instead of milk. Wo must 
ave a more complete statement of your parentage, habits, 
arsuits, and present condition before prescribing for your 
firmity. Perfect health insures dreamless sleep. 


Curtptarss.—I have suffered with chilblains for 
ro winters, nd have tried to curo them, without success. 
3 a last resort I write to you, to tell me what to do to get 
1 of the troublesome visitors? Ans. Remove the cu use, 
id they will disappear. Tight over-warm stockings and 
ght or ill-fitting shoes are among the causes. Easy fitting 
tion or lambswool stockings—cotton is bost—summer 
d winter; well-fitting but roomy shoes not rubber or 
gent leather—mado of calf skin, is every way the beat 
e daily wear; then, before dressing, when taking the 
prning hand-batb, wash tho feet, wipe them dry, then, 
@ ata time, give them a thorough wringing, squeezing, 
drubbing. This will equallzo the circulation, and tend 
prevent coldness, corns, and chilblains. In short, you 
t tuke cure of your foet 
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Publishers Department. 


OnE MOnE NUuBERI— The next num- 
ber of the A. P. J. completes the volume. The Journan 
is to be continued. The demand for it is increasing. 
Many who do not indorse craniology, accept its physio- 
logical, physiognomical, and i's cthnological teachings. 
It is the only serial publication of the kind in the world. 
Others have been started and stopped. They did not pay. 
We count on the co-operation of kind friends, who speak 
to and write us encouragingly. Tboy say the JourNaL is 
doing a good work, and that it must be kept up. We are 

impressed with the truth and utility of its mission, and 
propose to devote ourselves zealously to its continuance. 
We submit the question to our constituents, as to whether 
or not they will go with us. The polls are open. Voting 
has already commenctd. Thoso who say Ay will put a 
ballot—a greenback—into an envclope, with the name of 
the voter or voters, and address the same to this office, to 
be duly recorded in our new books for 1866. 


DEFERRED.—An interesting article on 
Washington and Cæsar,” is deferred on aceount of our 
inabillty to get tho illustrativo engravings ready in time. 
It will appear in our next. Several other articles, already 
in type, are postponed for want of room. 


A New FEATURE—SOMETHING FOR 
THe Lrrriz FolxSs.— Wo have in preparation a new fea- 
ture, in the way of illustrating life through the JOURNAL 
by means of engravings and well-told anecdotes, such as 
can not fail to interest and impress all readers, especially 
the young. This new featare will be further explained in 
our next number, and the work commenced in the first 
number for the new year. 

POSTAGE ON THE JOURNAL TO En- 
GLaND.—A correspondent writes us from East Live l, 
Columbis Co., Ohio: Gentlemen—When in your city a 
few months e ince, on my return from England, I subscribed 
for your excellent JounNnat, to bo eent to me at this place 
(I havo been a constant subscriber for many years, some- 
times direct from your office, and sometimes through our 
news agent), with the intention of sending it to some friends 
in England; but thcy wriio mo that they charge letter 
postage for it there. Is it because it is not dune up in 
proper form? or because it is got up in such neat style 
and they are ashanicd of comparison, and resort to this 
method to keep it frcm being circulated there? They (ay 
friends) like it much, but ſcel thut 118. 1d. sterling is too 
much to pay for itin the shapa of postage. Can you inform 
ac in what way I can send it so that it can go as otber 
periodicals do between tho two countries? lt certainly 
ìs not ovcr-weight, and if it were, it certainly would not be 
Classed us letters; but such aro the facts. 

Yours very respectfully, JOHN THOMPSON. 
[In reply, we may state that it is the cover which makes 
it subject to letter postage in England. Remove the cover 
and lt will Ren pass for a penny, i. e., two cents postage. 
Oh, the wisdom of our postage regulators! When will 
they display a little common sense? Wo should like to 
phrenologize their heads and fertilize their brains.) 


EpucaTion CompLETE.—A correspond- 
ent writes us from Louisville, Ky.: 

“I have induced a number to purchase this work. I 
belicve it to contain the true philosophy. When I 
married, it was not only to gratify my natural affection, 
but to improve my race. I kept my body sound and 
healthy, that it might be transmitted in the same condition. 
My boy is over sixteen years of age, and has scarcely been 
sick u day in his hfe, and I think will be an improvement 
on his parents. Outside of the natural laws the millennium 
will nover come. W. B.“ 

REPLENISH Your LIBRARY. — Nearly 
every mail brings us letters inquiring what are the best 
and most entertaining books for me to purchase to com- 
mence a smal! library? As it would take up too much of 
our time to reply to each letter, we announce to our yonng 
readers, male and female, that wo have several hundred 
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copies of standard miscellaneous books in stock, works, 
embracing every kind of the best literature, which wo are 
enabled to sell at prices bedoto the publisher's price. 

Wo offer to send $15 worth of carefully selected books 
by first express on receipt of 810, to all the subscribers of 
the Pnrexovoaicat JOURNAL. 

This offer, of course, is only for the stock we havo on 
hand, and which is too numerous to specify. 


Books For SroupEeNnts.—We recom- 
mend the following to those intending to study Pbre- 


nology: 
Spurzheim’s Phrenolog gg q ͥ $2 50 
Self- Instructootÿrnnnnr . acy 75 
Meng 8 5 1-0 
Self Cullnnnneeeh tes 1 50 
Combe's PhyslologS . 1 75 
Combe’s System of Phrenolog . . 2 0 
Combe's Lectures 1 75 
Defense of PhrenologRxꝶ ggg 1 50 
Constitution of Maͥu sss. 1 50 


All of which may be sent by post or express, at prices 
annexed. 
Back Votumes.—A subscriber writes 
that ho has the Journa. for 1868, 64, and 66 for sale, but 
neglects to tell us at what price. 


How ro Rewir Money.— Post- Office 
Orders.—For the accommodation of people who live ine 
convenient to banking facilities, the P. O. Department 
have established a system of moncy orders, or general 
exchange. Ono handred and twenty-fivo of the principal 
post-offices have been designated as “order” offices, at 
which any sum from one to thirty dollars may be paid, 
and an order taken on either of the other order offices, 
where the money will be paid on presentation of tho order 
properly indorsed pr receipted. A small feo is charged 
by the office granting such order. It is ontirely safe to 
send these orders by mail, for should tbe order be lost or 
stolen, the office on which it is drawn will not pay tho 
money to any party they do not know to be entitled to 
receive it; and shéuld orders be lost by carelessness of 


post-office clerks, being burnt, or run intos the river, as was 
the caso with a cardoad of mall matter hero u few weeks 
since, duplicate orders will be issucd in their place, and 
the originals will hen become uscless. To render this 
system of the mosi service, the number of order offices 
must bo increased. In towns whero there ara banks that 
will sell drafts on the principal cit:cs, such draſts answer 
for transmission as well as tho postal order; but what is 
needed is, that When our friend and fcllow-laboreg has 
raised a club of twénty subscribers in bis lite scttléIncnt 
in tho interior of Nebraska, 100 miles away from a bank, 
bo can get his thirty dollars exchanged for an order at bis 
pos’-office, even théngh it bo ranked in the department 
scalo as only third plasse. Tho returns show that during 
the last quartcr 27 postal orders were issued, repre- 
senting $455,465 17,for doing which the Government fees 
amounted tu $4,152 60. 

This P bates will dow be extended with great rapidity. 
and in future most remittances mado to publishers will 
be made in this way. The people should acquatut them- 
selves with this now and safc modo of remiuing. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES.— 


We will cheerfully tubseribe for and forward any maga- 
zine, newspaper, or ¢ther publication to be had in Amegica 
at publishers’ prices; but we can not club the 4. P. J. 
with any other at mtes less than $1 50 per copy, when 
several are taken together. Instead of reducing our aub- 
seription price, we may be driven to raise it or to reduce 
its quality and quantity; at present tho Jourwa costs all 
its receipts, leaving no margin for profits. Our single sub- 
scriptions ought to be ¢8 a year, and lowest club rates $2. 
But wo shall look for the cheapening of paper and other 
materials, by which wo may be enabled to keep on at 
present prices. Those who renew thcir subscriptions at 
once, will bo served at rates ruling now, namely, $2 a year, 
or in clubs at $1 50. 

Un Tres Bon Piacemenr.—Voulez 
vous savoir co qu’il faut faire? Comment s'élever dans 
lo monde? Et la matidre d’assurer lo succés, la santé et 
le bonheur? Si c'est le cas, lo premier pas pour assurer 
co but est d'apprendre quelics sont vos capacités réciles. 
Ce que vous pouvez fairo de mieux, que co soit dans le 
barreau, la medccive on la théologic ; dans les arts, la mé- 
canique ou lo commerce. Un banquier, un courticr, un 
agent d’assurances, un ingénieur, un constructeur; un 
ouvrier en fer, bois ou pierre. Un examen séricux par 
MM. Fow.en rT WELLS, phrénologues, au n. 889 Broad- 
way, répondra à cet'e question. 
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Deferred Articles. 


AMERICANS IN Lonpon, Panis, ETC.— 
It would be a great convenience to have City Directories, 
with the names and addresses of Americans residing in 
the chief towns of the old country, say London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Edinturgb, Dublin, Paris, ctc.; with hotels, 
public places, museums, art galleries; such as would be 
most interesting for a stranger to visit, with days when 
open, prices of admission, with routes and fares between 
principal places in $ and cts. as well as in E. 4 and d. 
Who wil get up such a directory? Meantime, Messrs. 
Siddons and Co. have opened an American agency and 
office for inquiries, at No. 8 Duke Street, Adelphi, London. 
These gentlemen have issucd a circular, in which they 
say: 

The revival of a good understanding between tho people 
of England and the United States, and the renewed 
impe us given to vommerce by the re-establishment of 
peace on tho American continent, creates the nerak iy of 
an agency in London which shall at once be useful to 
Ameri ans in their relations with Europe and Europeans 
in their traneactions with Americans. One of tho firm bas 
resided for some years in the States and Canada, a 
guarantee that he is thoroughly acquainted with the wants 
and wishes of Americans and Canadians; ho has, more- 
over, had considerablo experienco in agency business of 
the kind now proposed. 

OBJECTS oF THE AGEXNOCY—REOCEPTION ON An RIVA. 
Gentlemen or families will be received on their arrival in 
England, and every assistance given them in procuring 
either private apartments or botel accommodation; in 
landing baggage; in affording information as to objects of 
interest to be visited; and gencrally in advising them, so 
that the visit to Engiand may be made with tho greatest 
economy of time and money. 

Faci.rrres.—Tho office will afford a central rendezvous 
for gentlemen in London; letters and parcels will be re- 
ceived and forwarded, and a register of visitors to England 
from the American continent kept for reference. The best 
houses fur making purchases will be indicated. Com- 
missions exccuted and inquiries conducted in such 
matters as examinations of wills, tracing of pedigrees, 
recovery of debts, inquiries for missing iricnds, prosecution 
of claims to property, introduction of youths to colleges or 
uaiveraities, confid: ntial inquirics, paesports, ete. 

Teems.—A aabscription of one guinea—say $5 in gold— 
will entitle the subscriber for one year to command the 
services of Messrs. Siddons & Co.; his name will be regis- 
tered on their books, aud all such matters as do not involve 
outlay will be promptly aitended to without farther charge. 
Where, bowever, outlay is necessary, the amount shouid 
be remitted with the instructions, and any excess so re- 
mitted will be placed to the credit of the subscriber. 
Leiters requiring reply should contain the necessary 
postage stumps. 

Sunsc-ibers should send as carly intimation as possible 
of their futenticn to visit England, and give full particulars 
to enable Messrs. Siddons & Co. to be quite ready to meet 
them, or csuse them to be met by their Liverpool or 
Southampton agents. 


Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York, 
will perform similar servicés for Europeans visiting 
America. We will meet parties on arrival, procuro lodg- 
ings, and tickets by st-amers or rail, to any city or town 
in America. We will also proeure tickets for parties sail- 
ing hence to Europe, California, or otherwhere. Of 
course, remittances with which to procure tickets must be 
made with the order, and stamps with which to prepay 


postages. 


My Destiny—W HAT IS Ir? — Professor 


— (pupil of Bophael, the London Astrologer) will write 
out, scientifientiy and correctly, the Future Earthly 
Destiny of any Man, Woman, or Child. These Life 
Charts point ont particularly the Future in regard to 
Health, M ney, Sickness, Lovo and Marriage. Business, 
Fricnvs, Enemlcs, ctc., and are sure guides. Full Charts, 
$5; ten yeurs, 88; five questions, $1. Satisfaction gnaran- 
teed. Send day of month and year of birth, whetber 
sing'e or married, and scx. Address, , New Jersey. 
[Ic is probablo that this charlatan finds patrons among 
the foolish, as do oiher astrvlogers. Quack phrenologists 
practice on a s'milar plan, and profees to reveal the whole 
in “ten minutes by the watch!’ Of course they are im- 
postors. The above advertisement is sent us, with a 


request that we expose the swindling Professor.] 


CONCRETE BUiLDINGS.— I find that 


cobblestones packed in lime mortar between boards laid 
on the wa 1 raised as fast as it sets, make a cheap and 
e betactial building. It is rough coated on the outside, 
blocked off and colored in imitation of stone. 

No finish can excel this in beauty or durability. In the 
country such finish blends harmoniously wih the lar d- 
senpe, is pleasing io the cultivated eye and winning to the 
senses, 

I built an ash and smokeehouse 8 feet square by 7 feet 
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high, cemented at bottom, and beautifully finished, for 
$13. It answers every purpose of such a buildiog. 
built a boiler and hog-house, 18 feet square by 12 feet 
high, well finished on the outside, at an expense of 650. 
I can keep corn in it clear of rats. I built a drying-house 
for a kez manufacturing company, 18 by 23 feet, by 10 feet 
high, at a cost of $100. It has sustained a great heat, 
enough to fire a wooden building, and answers every 
purpose. Apples could be dried in such a house to good 
profit. The stones wero gathered from the adjacent 
ground», and were of all sizes to fit in a 10 and 20 inch 
wall. Farm hands can work on such walls, having a 
master mason to direct the laborer. 

Whero stones are plenty, buildings of this matertal can 
be reared for one balf the cost of wood. For dwelling- 
houses, strips of boards are lald up in the wali for lathing, 
to give an utr chamber to avoid aby dampuess.— A. L. L., 
North Granby, Ct, in Country Gentleman, 


[We would suggest to parties about to build concrete 
houses, to first try the experiment on a small scalo, as 
above, i. e., a smoke-house, corn-crib, poultry-house, ete., 
before undertaking any thing larger. By this means they 
can better Judge how to mix the material, and how to put 
it up. From our knowledge of the subject, we would 


prefer “ concrete,” rightly selected and combined, to any 
otber material, not only for out-houses, bat for dwellings. 
See the little book entitled A Howe ror ALL,” for plans 
and particulars.] 


A Marcu Facrory.—The Frankfort 


(Herkimer Co.) Match Factory of Wm. Gates is described 
as follows by Mr. Willard, of the Utica Herald. It is noted 
for the wonderful and curious machinery used in the man- 
ufacture, the invention of Mr. Gates, and is probably one 
of tho most perfect manufactories of its kind in the world. 

Some idea may bo had of the amount of work dono at 
this estavlishment when it is Known that 720,000 feet of 
pine of the best quality are used annually for tho match 
and 400,000-feet of basswood for cases. The sulphur use 
annually for tho matches Is 400 barrels, and the phos- 
phorus is 9,600 pounds. The machines run night and 
day, and 800 hands aro employed at the works. It takes 
500 pounds of paper per day to make the light, smal) 
boxes for holding the matches, and four tons of peateboard 
per week for the larger boxes. Sixty-slx pounds of flour 
per day aro used for paste, and after September next the 
penty stamp required by government on the boxes will 
amount to the snug little sum of 61, 410 per wert 

There are four machincs in use for cutting, dipping, and 
delivering the matencs. Tho 2-inch pine plank is sswed 
up the length of the match, which is 2} inches. These go 
into the machine for cutting, where at every stroke 12 
matches ore cut, and by the succeeding stroke pushed into 
slats arranged on a double chain 250 feet long, which care 
ries them to tho sulphur vat, and from thence to the phos- 
phorus vat, and thus across the room and back, returnin 
them at a point just in front of the cutting machine, an 
where they are delivered in their natural order, aud are 
gathered up by a boy into trays and sent to the pucking- 
room. Thus 1.000 gross, or 144,000 small boxes of matches 
are mado per day. Tbe machines for making the small 
thin paper boxcs and their covers are quite as wonderful 
and ingen ously contrived as those that make the matches. 
A long coil of paper, as wide as the box is long, revolves 
on a wheel, one end being in tuo machine. It firs: passes 
through rollers, where the printing is done, from thence to 
the paste box: s, where the sites and ends only are pasted ; 
from therce to the folding apparatus, whero the ends are 
nicely folded and the whole box is pasted together and 
drops into a basket. A similar machine te at work at the 
covers, and thus 144,000 boxes per day are manufactured. 


A Western Artist TARKING Pay IN 
“ Barter.” — Eastern snd European readers will be inter- 
ested in the following announcement, which we publish 
gratis for tho bencfit of the rising generation and “a 
rapidly-increasing family.“ 


If you want a first-best likeness of yourself or friends, go 
to the best and oldest artist in the State; one who has 
never been run out of any town, and who has had fourteen 
years’ practice in Beloit alone, during which he has taken 
over 50,000 likenesses ! 

I am the only artist that takes the color of the eyes per- 
lech, Devas bestowed yoars of patient study upon this 
specialty. 

Ppeing possessed of a speculating dispoeition, if custom- 
ers have not tho ready money, I am always ready to trade 
for any article of ford or clotbing—paying for wheat, $1 
per bushel; for wood, $5 per cord—and will take pigs, 
peas, or poultry: barley, brooms, or butter; corn, clothing, 
or cabbages; ehecp, shingles, or straw; hay, horses, or 
houses; lunds, pou m: stocking yarn, or any other article 
that can be used 10 a large and rupidly-increasing family, 
in exchange for pictures. My rooms are in Carey’s White 
Bricx Block, opposite my old rooms where I was burnt 
out last winter, and cary of access. I defy all competition 
either in quality or price of pictures. 

Give mo a call, and look over my extensive lot of cases. 

A. W. Peters, Beloit, Rock Co., Wisconsin. 


[Should we pass that way we shall certainly patronize 
this artist. and pay in “trade.” It may be that we can off 
set our professional services against his; delineate the 
character of the artist, his wife and children, and take psy 
in pictures, which would no doubt be a decided acquisition 
to our museum. ] 
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VALUE oF PHonocrapuy.—The En- 
glish newspapers contain numerous advertisements, in- 
cluding wants, among which the following samples show 
the atility of Phonography : 


tt Corresponding Clerk Wanted. in a ship broker’s office. 
A knowledge of Shorthan:! desicabte. Address, stating 
ealary expected, Box F 83, Poat-office, Liverpool.—Liver- 
pool Mercury. 


“ Corresponding or General Clerk, by a Shorthand wri- 
ter, with first-class testimonals, Address V 102, at the 
printer's.. Manchester Guardian. 


“ Wanted, in a carrier’s establishment, a sharp, active 
outh as a Shorthand writer; one who has had experience 
u a similar capacity preferred. Address T 3, at printer's. 

—Hanchester Examiner and Times. 

“ Corresponding Clerk Wanted: Shorthand indispensa- 
ble: state salary required. Address G 160, at the prin- 
ter a. Manchester Guardian.” 


Roon as merchants come to understand the use of Pho- 
nography, they will make it one cf the conditions before 
employing a young mav, that he not only write a fair long- 
hand, but that he also write Phonograpby. 


t Mersey Dock Estate.—The Mersey Docks and Har- 
bor Board require tho scrvices of two competent young 
men who have been accustomed to general ofice duties, 
and who. cau write planly and expeditiously; als» the 
services of a young man competent to tike shorthand 
notes, and to attend to general office duties, The salary 
will be £100 per annum each ['500]. Applications stating 
age, and inclosing testimonials of abitity und character, 
must bo sealed and addressed to the Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Mersey Docks and Harbor Board, 
indorsed ‘Sccretary’s Office,’ and sent under cover to the 
secretary, not later than tho 8ist instant. No personal 
application will be entertained. By ord:r, 

ock Office, Liverpool. JoHN RISON, Secretary.” 


All such engagements are made by “ correspondence” 
in England—here, more frequentiy, by personal applica- 
tion. We shall require ad our clerks to learn Pho- 
nography. 

Quack MEDICINES AND THE RELIGIOTS 
Newsrapeszs.— When will the time come for the religious 
family journals to throw out and refuse to publish notices 
of the vile nostrums of the wicked quacks who feed on 
the life's blood of the poor lnvntid who risks bis money, 
yes, and his very life, experimenting with the flithy slops 


put up in bottles and boxes, and advertised in papers 
which profess to tell the truth? It will not do for editors 
and proprietors to say that they aro not responsible. They 
are resporsible, and it is a duworizht wickedness on their 
part to lend themselves to tho base deception. With some 
of these parties, we fear the love of lucre is greater than 
the love of justice. We can suggest no beter way to cor- 
rect this evil than for subscribers to protest against the 
practice. Writo the publisher that you recard such ad- 
vertisements not only a nuisanco and a swindie, but as 
tending to corrupt the morals of the famity—th»t you 
must decline being a party to such wickedness. This w. Il 
compel him to change his course, sud to eer.d you a paper 
frec from the nulsance. We would include vs objection- 
able matter, ail the bitters, cordials, tomes, rnd otner 
stimulants; the “ no-cure-no-pay-do u ra,” lotteries, “ gift” 
jewelry concerns, and all such things as are calculated to 
deceive the unsuspecting. A publish r tas ro right to 
allow his paper to be used in the interest of swiadlers. 


Setrtinc Down.—The returned sol- 
diers are rapidly “falling into line“ and resuming their 
former pursuits. Farmers, with crops to be gathered; 
manufacturers, with contracts to be filled, and workers 
throughout tho country, tcel a sensible relief on the return 
of the bone and muscle” to help do up the work. The 
lazy and the dissipated will “hang around” tho taverns, 
smoking and drinking their time and monev away, and 
will then peddle cizars, candy, pencils, and toys; while 
the thieves wiil swindle and steal, and t-e guerrillas, in- 
cendiaries, robbers, and murderers will burn and kill for 
the very love of it. All right-miuded persons will nted 
to keep a vigilant eye on th2 floating vagabonds who were 
bounty-jumpers, deserters, and pests, ela ming to be Union 
soldiers. bile there are no restraints on liquorsclling, 
we shail need to enlarge all of our prison accommodutious. 


WANTED, A Boox Post between the 
U. S. A. and Great Britain.—At present, books and 
pamphiets can be sent through the mails between these 
countries only at tho high rates of letter postage, viz., 
forty-cight cents an ounce, or twenty-four cents for half an 
ounce. This precludes sending or recciving books by 
post. In England, they charge twelve cents a number 
postage on this JounxN AL. with its cover, but if without + 
cover, unly two cents. Wo therefore tako off the covers 
from those we send by post to that erlightened country 
And here we beg to inquire, why we may not arrrnge 


terms for a bork post between the two countries which 
would be equitable? It would be avery great convenience 


— 


t 


to the people on both sides. What say our stupid rulers? } 


Where are our postal reformers ? 
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THE SEA BEAR. 


Tae singular-looking animal pictured above is 
the Arctocephalus ursinus, found among the isl- 
ands of the Western Hemisphere, both at the north- 
ern and the southern extremity; and also on the 
coast of Kamtschatka. The specimen from which 
this picture was taken was captured by M. Le- 
compte at Cape Forn, and is now at the Cremorne 
Gardens, London. 


„This curious marine animal, which is near! 
six feet in length. will stand on his hinder fins, rit 
on a chair, climb up a ladder, make audible 
sounds to his owner. kiss him in the most affec- 
tionate manner with the fore-fins around his neck. 
and swallow any quantity of fish (he does not 
chew), of which he devours forty pounds a day. 

The form of his body and the skin with which 
it is covered resembles a seal, while his upper jaw 
is very similar to that of a bull-dog, the color 
from the eyes to the nose being a dark brown. 
The color of the skin is a light brown, softening 
sometimes into a drab. He has four fins. corre- 
sponding in situation to the legs of a quadruped. 


The two occupying the comparative position of | 


the fore-legs are fins; but the posterior fins have 
each five phalanges, resembling, in a crude man- 
ner, the human hand, but webhed like the feet of 
a duck. He has, also, the germ of a tail, about 
an inch and a half in length. 

“M. Lecompte thus speaks of the habits and 
temper of bis interesting captive: “ I stopped at 
Buenos Ayres eight months with him, and tbere, 
while making him change climate, I made bim 
change his habits ; for, at firat, he refused fresh- 
water fish ; but, a little later, I got bim to eat it. 
As to his education, I never employed but kind- 
ness, although he often bit me, and even maimed 
my right hand. I never struck him, I never kept 
him from his food ; but then, I bave made of him 
a true friend. He bas so much love for me that 
when I want to leave him he opposes himself to 
it. He likes to caress me, and likes to be ca- 
reased. The ferocity be had in his wild state has 
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disappeared, and given place to kindness. He 
likes society, and if I leave bim alone, he cries.’ ” 


— ——— 


A LESSON TO BE LEARNED. 


[Tue Columbia (S. C.) Phæniz, edited by the 
well-known novelist and poet William Gilmore 
Simms, reads the following lesson to the people 
of the South. Who will despair of the Republic 
when such sentiments are promulgated by a South 
Carolina press? The lesson may well be heeded 
everywhere, and is not uncalled for even in the 
Northern States.] 


How events teach the successive gencrations, 
who yet refuse to learn! How the ancient laws 
of God reassert their utility and necessity after a 
thousand years of false and frivolous convention! 
% Thou shalt earn thy bread in the sweat of thy brow,” 
is the decree, The decree, delivered as a penalty, duly 
obeyed, becomes the secret of innumerable nent 
blessings. Neglected, denied, repudtated, the law 
finally asserts itself, and compels respect from 
the offender. But a day ago, a worthy citizen 
said to us: What a cruel thing it is that I was 
not trained to some good handicraft ; that I was 
not oducal t or taught as a carpenter, bricklayer, 
or blacxsiaith. I should not now be destitute. 
I should have my secret of employment and ex- 
istence at my fingers’ ends, and should not now 
be looking around me, in vain, seeking what to 
do.’’ Exactly! The great effort of mankind, in 
its blindness, is to escape labor—to escape the 
law! Men rush into the professions, or pecome 
accountants, book-keepers, clerks, collectors, 
agents, factors, until the country is covered at 
this moment with swarms seeking easy work, 
as they fancy, or work which shall not soil 
the fingers—all of whom are in each other's way. 
It was a sufficiently evil feature in this practice 
that, in the case of the professions, two out of 
every three were out of their proper places, and 
intruders into the places of better men. The 


professions are properly the fountains of authority 


[Nov., 1865. 


and sacred opinion. They are guardians of s0- 
ciety. Let them be inferior and incompetent, 
and they degrade the professions and deprive so- 
ciety of its best securities. The evil consequences 
follow inevitably in general misrule and ruin. We 
owe no small portion of the evils which now find 
us prostrate to the incompetence and worthless- 
ness of professional men; to the wretchedncas of 
legislation in wretched hands; to the terrible dis- 

roportion of these classes to the physical laborers 
in thecommunity. And the just judgment of God 
avenges upon socicty this usurpation of position 
by the worthless, and this overcrowding of cer- 
tain occupations to the neglect of others, which, 
in the exigencies of society, as at present, become 
the only useful. At this moment, the vast num- 
bers of persons bred up as book-keepers, account- 
ants, clerks, etc,, to say nothing of professional 
men seeking employment in the cities, seeking 
agencics of business where there can be no busi- 
ness—sitting upon hungry benches, looking right 
and left for the means of food—presents the spec- 
tacle of a very army famishing in the country 
which they have plundered of all its food. Happy 
he, of these classes, who has an occupation at his 
fingers’ ends—who can build a house of brick or 
wood, make a coat, a pair of boots, a box, a 
cask, a horse-shoe, or do any work for which the 


` necessities of society compel a continual demand. 


Let parents take warning from this condition of 
things. Let them put theirsons to honest trades, 
which involve labor and the acquisition of some 
useful craft. Let them abandon the foolish vani- 
ties which made them strive to keep them from 
hard labor. If the boy is one of superior talents, 
endowed for a profession by the Deity, the habit 
of work and painstaking will not hurt him for the 
profcssions—will be a belp—since labor is one es- 
sential element of all educational training. Let 
him be put at fourteen to a trade for five or 
seven years, and he will not be found at:a loss 
for the means of life, whatever the convulsions 
of society. And let the thousands who go about 
asking where to go, and what to do, go to the 
farmers and take up the plow, and, stripping 
cheerfully to their tasks, they will discover that 
their banks of potatoes, corn, and peas are banks 
of unfailing resources, which never delude with 
promiscs never to be paid in the hour of trouble. 
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18 DEVOTRD TO 


The Study of Man, in 
all luis Relations, Physically, In- 
tellectually, Morally, and Soctally 
through the means of Science and 
Revelation. 


The Natural History 
of Man.—Kihnology—fociading the 
Manners, Customs, Religinns, and 
Modes of Life in the Different 
Families, Tribes, and Nations will 
be given. 


Physiology, the Laws 
of Lile, Dietetics, Exercise, Sleep, 
Study, Bodily Growth, etc., will 
be presented on strictly Hygienic 
priuciples. 


Phrenology.-The Brain 
and Its Functious, the Tempera- 
ments, Location of the Organe, 
Choice of Pursuits, etc. 


Physiognomy; or“ The 
Human Face Divine.” A New 
System. Eyes, Fare, Nose, Lipa, 
Mouth, Head, Hair, Hands, Fert, 
Skin, Complexion, with all" Signs 
of Character,“ and “ How to Read 
Them,” 


The Human Soul.— 
Use Nature, Office, and Condition 
in Life and in Death ; Man's Spir- 
{tual State in the Here aud in the 
He: eaftor. 

Biography. — In con- 


nection with Vortraita and Prac- 


tical Delinueations of Character, 
we give condensed and interest- 
ing Biographical Sketches of our 
most distinguished men. 


Marri forms a part 
of the life of every well-organized 
human being. The elements af 
love are fuborn. The objects of 
Mar- lage stated. All young peo- 
ple require fustrnction and di- 
rection fo the selection of snit- 
able life-companions, Phrenal- 
ogy throws light on the subject, 
aud we discuss it on scientitte 

tinctples, fo the department of 
‘Our Social Rx. AT ton.“ 


The Choice of Pur- 
sulta. —How to select the Pursult 
for which a peison ta best adapt 
ed. clearly explained ; the Learn- 
ed Professions of Law, Medicine, 
and Divinity; Invention; Me 
chanics; Axricultare; Manutac- 
turing, Commeice- lu abort, all 
the interests of civtiized society 
receive our careful attention. 


Miscellaneous— 
Churches, Schools, Pileons, Asy- 
lums, Hospitals, Reformatoites, 
etc., described with Modea of Wor- 
ship, Kducation, Training, aud 
Treatment, command our atten- 
ton in each number of Tag PuRg- 
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The Journal, 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom ceutera there; 
To uono man ems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 


DANIEL S. DICKINSON. 


Tis gentleman has an excellent con- 
stitution. He descends from a long-lived 
and hardy race, some of his ancestors 
doubtless attaining nearly a hundred 
years. His temperament combines the 
vital, motive, and mental in about equal 
degrees well blended, and the quality of 
the whole is excellent. There are no in- 
dications of disease, either mental or 
physical, and he is, to-day, a picture of 
almost perfect health. His temperate 
habits and abstemious life have enabled 
him to work almost incessantly wit hont 
exhaustion. He has been wise enough 
to live on the interest of his constitu- 
tion, instead of drawing on the principal. 


PORTRAIT OF DANIEL 8. DIOKINSON. 


With a brain almost of the largest class, 
measuring 231 inches in circumference, 
and high in proportion, there is also a 
harmonious relation between the brain 
and the body. In person he is every 
way well built. He stands five feet ten 


inches, measures arcund the chest thirty- 


‘hundred and seventy-five pounds. 


eight inches, and his usual weight is one 
His 
limbs are short, but the body is long, 
and there is more space allotted to the 
vital organs than one would infer from 
casual observation. The recuperative 
powers are great. Should he become 
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ill to-day, a little rest and abstinence sets | quick and curious, and would have made 


him all right, and he will be well to- 
morrow. z 

Psychologically, he is his mother’s 
son, inheriting her spirit and disposi- 
tion, though he has something of the 
framework of his father. The shape of 
his brain is peculiar. It is exceedingly 
long and high, but not broad. He is less 
developed in Destructiveness and Secre- 
tiveness than in any of the other facul- 
ties. Intellectually, there are no defi- 
ciencies. He is very large in nearly all 
the perceptive faculties, including In- 
dividuality, Eventuality, Form, Size, 
Weight, and Order. In Causality, Hu- 
man Nature, and Language he is de- 
cidedly prominent, while Locality, Com- 
parison, Firmness, and Combativeness 
are very large. 

He should excel as a reasoner, bring- 
ing to bear all the necessary facts, illus- 
trating by apt example and metaphor 
each and every point. He also possesses 
in a very high degree that intuitive per- 
ception of character by which he may 
infer the disposition and motives of an- 
other at a glance. In reasoning, he pro- 
ceeds from facts to principles—first par- 
ticularizing, then generalizing. He is a 
natural critic. 


His moral sentiments, as a class, are 
well developed, Conscientiousness, Be- 
revolence, and Hope being most conspic- 
uous, while Veneration is rather large. 
His belief will be in accordance with his 
knowledge. He will not admit as true 
that which seems improbable; and he 
requires the evidence of his senses, to- 
gether with the corroboration of his own 
experience, to satisfy. To do right, to 
do good, and to cheer one on his way by 
kind suggestion and advice would be in 
keeping with his spirit. We infer that 
he is broad and liberal in his religious 
views rather than narrow or sectarian, 
or superstitious and bigoted. He has 
taste and refinement without fastidious- 
ness; love-for the beautiful, the grand, 
and the sublime in nature and art as well 
as for the useful ; for natural scenery, ora- 
tory, and poetry. Being both mirthful 
and hopeful, he has a youthful, buoyant, 
and even a rollicking nature; and yet 
this feeling is held in check by his strong 
moral sense, by his dignity and sense of 
propriety. He is a capital observer, 


an excellent descriptive writer, an intel- 
ligent traveler, navigator, or explorer, 
and would have excelled in acquiring 
and teaching the natural sciences. He 
has an accurate eye to judge of forms 
and proportions, and can instantly de- 
tect the slightest disproportion. He is 
methodical, keeping things in place, and 
requiring others to do the same; and ac- 
curate as an accountant, if accustomed to 
figures. IIe has an excellent memory of 
persons and places, of all he sees, and of 
his experiences and thoughts. 


Socially, he is one of the most loving 
of men; always gallant and attentive to 
the ladies; appreciates woman too highly 
to permit any wrong to be done her; and 
would defend her with his life. So of 
children and the young and helpless gen- 
erally ; he would even be kind and in- 
dulgent to the weak and wayward, and 
friendly to all. 


His love for home, country, and its as- 
sociations forms a leading trait in his 
character. He has no vindictiveness or 
malice, but would be a most spirited op- 
ponent in the defense of a principle or a 
friend. He would, however, let the of- 


fender up the moment he begged par- 
Though 


don or manifested penitence. 
saving, he is generous to a fault, allowing 
appeals to benevolence to make sad in- 
roads upon his purse. More Acquisi- 
tiveness and Secretiveness would enable 
him better to keep what he gets. It will 
scarcely be believed when we affirm on 
phrenological principles that this gentle- 
man is as remarkable for his sensitive- 
ness and natural diffidence as he is for 
intellectual ability and courage. Indeed, 
he is almost as bashful as a girl, and it 
has been a great struggle from boyhood 
for him to overcome this natural weak- 
ness. How well he has succeeded, the 
world need not be told. Naturally dig- 
nified and manly, he is also affable and 
polite, disposed even to put himself to 
inconvenience to make others comfort- 
able and happy. Where moral principle 
is involved, however, he is firm and 
steadfast, though otherwise yielding and 
submissive. He would resent any abridg- 
ment of his liberty or any infringement 
upon his conscience, for he feels that his 
accountability is first to his God rather 
than to man. To sum up: He should 


be known for his warmth and cordiality, 
for his openness and frankness, for his 
love of liberty and spirit of self-defense ; 
for his dignity and manliness; for his 
diffidence and sensitiveness; for his in- 
tegrity, hope, devotion, and kindness ; 
for his taste and love for the beautiful in 
art and the grand in nature; for his crit- 
ical acumen, reasoning powers, and mem- 
ory; for his intuitive perception of char- 
acter, and for his language, giving him 
copiousness as a writer and fluency as a 
speaker. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Dante. Stevexs Dicxrnson was born at Goshen, 
Conn., Sept. 11th, 1800. His father, who was a 
farmer, removed to Chenango County, N. Y., in 
1807, and settled in what is now the t.wn of Guil- 
ford. The subject of this notice was reared upon 
a farm in a new settlement until about twenty 
years of age. with no better advantages for ob- 
taining an education than such as the indifferent 
common schools of the section supplied. In- 
spired, however, by a determination to raise him- 
self to an honorable position among his fellow- 
men, the hours which could be spared from man- 
ual toil were devoted tó the acquisition of knowl- 
edge—in the eager pursuit of which every obsta- 
cle vanished as it was approached. So ardently 
did the young student follow the well-chosen 
path, that at the age of twenty-one he was fully 
qualified to undertake the responsibility of in- 
structing others, and in the autumn of 1821 he 
entered upon the duties of teacher at Wheatland, 
Monroe County, N. Y. Mr. Dickinson followed 
this vocation for many years with marked suc- 
cess, having in the mean time thoroughly prepared 
himself, without the aid of an instructor, to teach 
the Latin language and the higher branches of 
mathematics in select and academic schools. 
During vacations, and at other and irregular pe- 
riods while he was engaged as’ teacher, he was 
also extensively employed in practical land sur- 
veying. 

In 1822 he was married te Lydia Knapp, a 
lady whose personal and intellectual charms 
have won the admiration and esteem of all who 
enjoyed the privilege of her acquaintance. Like 
her illustrious husband, sbe is equally fitted to 
gladden the cottage of the lowly and to adorn the 
mansion of the rich. After hia marriage, Mr. 
Dickinson's time was chiefly occupied in the 
study of the law, to the practice of which he was 
admitted in 1828, Guilford, his former place of 
residence, being chosen as the spot for com- 
mencing the duties of his new profession. 

In 1831 he removed to Binghamton, N. T., 
his present place of residence, and at once en- 
tered upon an extensive practice, and in his own 
and neighboring circuits he met and successfully 
competed with the ablest lawyers of the State. 
In 1836 he had so won the popular favor that he 
was elected to the State Senate for four years; 
and though one of its youngest members and 
comparatively inexperienced respecting the cus- 
toms of publio life, he speedily became the ac- 
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knowledged leader of his party—the Democratic 
Jacksonian—winning its confidence by his genial 
eloquence, and retaining it by his uncomprom- 
ising integrity. 

In 1840 he was candidate for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, but was defeated in the general overthrow 
of his party that year. In 1842 he received the 
nomination for the same office, and was elected 
to the position by a large majority. As senator, 
his speeches upon tbe usury laws attracted uni- 
versal attention. The Senate, during the time 
that he was a member, and as lieutenant-gov- 
ernor—its presiding officer—was a court for the 
correction of usury, and Mr. Dickinson gave fre- 
quent opinions upon the grave questions which 
cume before that court for final adjudication, 
many of which may be found in the law reports 
of the day. 1 

In 1844 Mr. Dickinson was a State elector of 
the Democratic party, and as such cast bis vote 
for James K. Polk and George M. Dallas for the 
offices of President and Vice-President of the 
United States. 

At the expiration of his term as lieutenant- 
governor, December, 1844. he was appointed by 
Governor Bouck to fill a vacancy for one session 
in the United States Senate, and on the meeting 
of the Legislature the appointment was not only 
ratified, but was extended so as to embrace a full 
term of six years from the 4th of March, 1845. 


During the period of his service in the United 


States Senate he took a conspicuous part in the 
most important debates of that august body, and 
held for a number of years the post of chairman 
of the Committee of Finance, one of the most dig- 
nified and responsible positions for which a sen- 
ator, as such, can be selected. Upon the excit- 
ing questions of the day which were then seriously 
threatening the peace of the country, Mr. Dickin- 
son took the conservative side, and strenuously 
appealed for entire non-intervention in all mat- 
ters relating to slavery. 

In the National Democratic Convention held at 
Baltimore in 1852 he received the vote of Vir- 
ginia and some other ecattering ballots for Presi- 
dent, but being himself a delegate favoring the 
nomination of General Cass, whose name was yet 
before the convention, Mr. Dickinson withdrew 
his own name; and in declining the honor which, 
entirely unexpected to himself, so large and in- 
` fluential a portion of the convention was desirous 
to confer upon him, be delivered an impromptu 
address, the language of which proved most con- 
clusively to the assembly that the demands of 
political integrity have a firmer hold upon the 
heart and intellect of the good man than the en- 
ticements of even a worthy ambition. He had 
been sent by the constituency of his State as a 
delegate in the interest of Mr, Cass—a prominent 
candidate for the highest office in the gift of the 
American people, and could not therefore be pre- 
vailed upon to stand in the way of the friend 
whom he had come to support, and peremptorily 
refused to permit his name to be used by the 
convention. His speech on the occasion (the one 
above referred to) was a gem of ita kind, and 
was universally commended for ita classic beauty 
and elevated tone. During the delivery of this 


address the ladies in the gallery threw such a 


shower of bouquets toward the speaker that when 
he resumed his seat he seemed to have been 
transferred to a blooming parterre; he was lit- 
erally surrounded by flowers. 

This noble, self-denying act of Mr. Dickinson— 
hie declining to permit himself to become the 
candidate of his party because of the technical 
obligations arising from his relations with Gen- 
eral Cags, is proof of the justice of the bigh repu- 
tation which he bas everywhere established for 
unsullied honor in both his public and private 
career. 

In the same year (1852) Mr. Pierce nominated 
Mr. Dickinson for collector of the port of New 
York, and he was unanimously confirmed by the 
Senate without reference; but this honorable and 
lucrative position was declined. 

At the close of his term in the Senate he re- 
turned to his profession, which he prosecuted 
with vigor until the breaking out of the rebellion, 
when, having indicated his determination to sus- 
tain the Government regardless of all considera- 
tions, he was called by the popular demand to al- 
most every section of the loyal States, and 
devoted all his energies and the greater portion 
of his time, for the first three years of the insur- 
rection, to addressing vast assemblages of the 
people and advising them to the necessity of 
ignoring party lines, and urging them to vindi- 
cate and defend, by word and act, and with 
united efforta, the lawa, the Constitution, and the 
country. Perhaps a better estimate may be 
formed of the Herculean task which he imposed 
upon himself when we atate that, during the pe- 
riod referred to, he delivered in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and the New England States over one 
hundred addresses, all of them having a direct 
bearing upon the rebellion, and each one pre- 
senting prominent and distinctive features. 

In the performance of this immense labor Mr. 
Dickinson not only displayed the unlimited re- 
sources of his intellect and his unwearied devo- 
tion to the highest interests of the nation, but he 
also beautified and enriched the fields of Ameri- 
can eloqnence and generously added to our 
stores of political wisdom. Some of the ripest 
scholars of our day have said concerning his 
philippics against the leaders of the rebellion 
(many of which were published and commented 
upon at the time they were delivered), that they 
compare favorably, both in substance and style, 
with the orations which Cicero pronounced in the 
Roman Senate against Catiline and bis fraternity 
of conspirators. There can be no doubt but that 
the earnest inspirations of this one brain and 
beart had very much to do with breaking and 
quelling the epirit of certain insurrectionary par- 
ties at the North, and in placing before the people 
the true condition of the country. Too much 
praise can not be accorded to Mr. Dickinson for 
his great and successful efforts for the preserva- 
tion of the Union, and the nation owes him a 
debt of gratitude which can only be paid by 
holding up his noble record for the emulation of 
coming generations. 

On the formation of the Union party fa 1861, 
Mr. Dickinson was nominated for attorney-gen- 
eral of the State of New York. Believing that 
the post was one in which his ripe experience 
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might be made serviceable to the country, he 
accepted the nomination, and was elected by 
about 100,000 majority ! 

Mr.. Lincoln nominated Mr. Dickinson to settle 
the Oregon boundary with Great Britain, and the 
nomination was unanimously confirmed without 
reference—such is the confidence of the nation in 
his probity and patriotism. This nomination 
was, however, declined. 

In December of the same year Governor Fen- 
ton (elect), learning that Hon. Henry R. Selden’s 
resignation would leave a vacancy in the court 
of appeals, tendered the position in handsome 
and generous terms to Mr. Dickinson ; but, reg- 
ulating his conduct by that high sense of duty 
which has ever been his unerring guide, he also 
declined this position. 

One of the last acts of Mr. Lincoln was to ten- 
der Mr. Dickineon the office of distriot attorney 
for the southern district of New York—unsolic- 
ited and unexpected—a post which was accepted, 
and the duties of which he is now discharging to 
the satisfaction of the entire community. When 
the appointment was announced—although it 
was felt that the requirements of the office were 
not such as to claim the constant exercise of bis 
best abilities—it was universally recognized as a 
partial acknowledgment of, the generous services 
which he had both the desire and the power to 
render to bis country. 

As a debater, Mr. Dickinson occupies a front 
rank among the greatest of those who have la- 
bored for the unsullied preservation of the Con- 
stitution in the halls of Congress; and even of 
his brilliant compeers in the forum, nearly all of 
whom have have paseed into a sacred inheritance, 
few ever attained such unqnalified power over 
popular assemblies. In argument he is clear, 
profound, and logical; his illustrations are fre- 
quent and always appropriate ; his sentences are 
energetic, often replete with scathing satire, and 
not unfrequently embellished by graceful allu- 
sions to classic poetry and mythology. His mem- 
ory is excellent; bis fund of knowledge large, 
varied, and always accessible. He draws from 
his abundance without hesitation or apparent 
effurt, and so easily and naturally do bis thoughts 
shape themselves into language, that bis utter- 
ances appear to his auditors like the overflowing 
of a rich and exhaustless fountain. 

And not only is Mr. Dickinson recognized as 
one of the most gifted of our public debaters, but 
he is one of our happiest prose writers, and has 
also, in his hours of recreation, added to our lit- 
erature several charming lyrical effusions. So 
successful have been his efforts in this direction, 
that had not his time been almost wholly con- 
sumed in the public service, and had he so 
chosen, he might have attained eminence as a 
poet. Even the few metrical compositions with 
which he bas favored us would bave given him 
distinction had not the inspirations of the occa- 
sional verse writer been overshadowed by the 
more important and determined, though scarcely 
more successful, labors of the orator and states- 
man. 

In concluding this brief notice of the public ca- 
reer of Mr. Dickineon, we only recognize a senti- 
ment that has frequently been expressed in this 


and other countries, by saying that he is one of 
the most remarkable men to whom the Western 
Continent has given birth. Cradled and reared 
in comparative poverty; compelled, in a new 
and almost unbroken country, to battle bis way 
from youth to manhood amid want and manual 
toil without the advantages of early education, 
we find him at fifty years of age—after filling and 
ably discharging the duties of sundry public po- 
sitions—standing prominently among the Clays, 
Websters, Casses, and Wrights in the Senate of 
the United States, originating and perfecting 
great and salutary public measures; and not 
only commanding the respect and gratitude of the 
nation, but casting around him a high-toned, 
healthy, moral influence as the reflex of his own 
unblemished and spotless character as an evi- 
dence of the esteem in which his services were 
held. 


While in the United States Senate, it will be re- 
membered by many that Mr. Webster—though 
opposed to him upon most of the great issues of 
the country from 1830 to 1850 (these gentlemen 
being leaders of opposite parties)—tendered his 
Democratic colleague, upon his retiring from the 
Senate, the following complimentary letter: 


% Wasnrmeron, September 27, 50. 

“My Deak Sm—Our companionship in the 
Senate is dissolved. After this long and most 
important session you are about to return to 
your home, and I shall try to find leisure to visit 
mine. I hope we may meet each other again, two 
months hence, for the discharge of our duties in 
our respective stations in the Government. But 
life is uncertain, and I have not felt willing to 
take leave of you without placing in your hands 
a note containing a few words which I wish to 
say to you. 

“In the earlier part of our acquaintance, my 
dear sir, occurrences took place which I remem- 
ber with constantly increasing regret and pain, 
because the more I have known you, the greater 
have been my esteem for your character and my 
respect for your talents. But it is your noble, 
able, manly, and patriotic conduct in support of 
the great measures of this session which has en- 
tirely won my heart and received my highest re- 
gard. I hope you may live long to serve your 
country; but I do not think you are ever likely 
to see a crisis in which you may be able to do so 
much either for your distinction or for the public 
good. You have stood where others have fallen ; 
you have advanced with firm and manly step 
where others have wavered, faltered, and fallen 
back; and for one, I desire to thank you and to 
commend your conduct out of the fullners of an 
honest heart. 

“ This letter needs no reply; it is, I am aware, 
of very little value; but I have thought you 
might be willing to receive it, and perhaps to 
leave it where it would be seen by those who 
shall come afier you. 

“I. pray you, when you reach your own 
threshold, to remember me most kindly to your 
wife and daughter; and I remain, my dear sir, 
with the truest esteem, your friend and obedient 
servant, DANIEL WEBSTER. 

H.. Danm B. Dickinson.” 
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To this kind, friendly, and commendatory let- 
ter Mr. Dickinson addressed the following able 


and equally kind and friendly response: 


“Brineramron, Oct. 5th, 1850. 

t My Dear Sm—lI perused and reperused the 
beautiful note you placed in my hands, as I was 
about leaving Washington, with deeper emotion 
than I have ever experienced except under some 
domestic vicissitude. Since I learned the noble 
and generous qualities of your nature, the unfor- 
tunate occurrence in our early acquaintance to 
which you refer, has caused me many moments 
of painfal regret, and your confiding communi- 
cation has furnished a powerful illustration of 
the truth, that ‘to err is human, to forgive di- 
vine.“ Numerous and valued are the testimonials 
of confidence and regard which a somewhat ex- 
tended acquaintance and lengthened public ser- 
vice have gathered around me, but among them 
all there is none to which my heart clings so 
fondly as this. I have presented it to my family 
and friends as the proudest passage in the history 
of an eventful life, and shall transmit it to my 
posterity as a sacred and cherished memento of 
friendship. I thank Heaven that it has fallen to 
my let to be associated with yourself and others 
in resisting the mad current of disunion which 
threatened to overwhelm us; and the recollec- 
tion that my course upon a question so moment- 
ous has received the approbation of ‘the most 
distinguished American statesmen has more than 
satisfied my ambition. Believe me, my dear sir, 
that of all the patriots who came forward in the 
evil day of their country, there was no voice so 
potential as your own. Others could buffet the 
dark and angry waves, but it was your strong 
arm that could roll them back from the holy 
citadel. 

“May that beneficent Being who holds the 
destiny of men and nations, long spare you to 
the public service, and may your vision never 
rest upon the disjointed fragments of a convulsed 
and ruined confederacy. I pray you to accept 
and to present to Mre. Webster the kind remem- 
brances of myself and family, and to believe me 
sincerely yours, D. 8. DICKINSON. 

* How. Danita, WEBSTER.” 


After the death of the great expounder of the 
Constitution, Mr. Everett, in looking over his 
papers for publication, noticed this interesting 
correspondence, and wrote Mr. Dickinson re- 
questing his permission to incorporate the letters 
with his labore. The consent was of course 
given without qualification, although neither of 
their celebrated authors contemplated such pub- 
licity for them, and they have become an im- 
portant portion of the history of one of the most 
trying and eventful periods in the life of the 
republic. 

Mr. Dickinson has always lived—as it were 
well that all men should live—for humanity and 
his couutry, rather than for bimself. Though a 
man of untiring industry and strictly frugal in all 
his habits; and though he has earned from his 
extensive and successful legal praatice what 
would have made others rich and independent, 
his munificence and charities have always kept 
him in comparatively. limited monetary circum- 
stances. He is now in the sixty-fifth year of his 
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age, but as the result of sobriety and activity, he 
is as hale and efficient, both physically and intel- 
lectually, as at any period of his life, giving 
hope of many years of active usefulness ; one to 
whom our country may eafely turn for the 
protection of her flag, ber Constitution, and her 
honor in avy hour of peril which may await her. 


Profound in counsel ; sagacious in detecting 
and repelling wrong; discreet and judicious 
both in rewards and punishments, but firm and 
resolute in the execution of bis well-matured 
plans, he may be appealed to with perfect reli- 
ance in all important emergencies, both of a 
public and private character. 


— — 
THE DISCUSSION ON PHRENOLOGY. 


WE find the following in the Toronto Christian 
Guardian: Sirn—I have read with much pleasure 
—as I doubt not many others have done—the ar- 
ticles which have, during the past few months, 
appeared in your very interesting paper on the 
subject of Phrenology. And although I think 
the questions would have been more fairly dealt 
with if examined by an impartial critic, still I 
can but think that attention having been direct- 
ed to the subject, thinking minds will examine it 
for themselves, and truth finally triumph. Con- 
troversy is not always the best method of elimi- 
nating truth, because the advocatcs of one side 
bring to bear all the energies of thcir minds to 
that side only, hence many erroneous views are 
advanced, unfounded statements made, and, what 
is the most injurious feature of the whole, the 
mind becomes warped in the direction taken in 
debate, whether true or not. That, however, by 
the way, my object in writing now is to inform 
your correspondent E. Stephens that I know the 
author of the articles copied from the PHRENoLOoG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, and can assure him that whatever 
Philalethes may be, the phrenclogist is a Chris- 
tian. And, Mr. Editor, give me permission to 
say one word more ; in saying which I feel sure I 
am expressing the opinion of every subscriber to 
the PHRNOLOOICAL JOURNAL, either in or out of 
Canada, an opinion not hastily arrived at, but the 
result of many years’ reading—the principles upon 
which the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is 
conducted, and the Christian doctrines therein 
advanced, commend themselves to the approval 
of God’s people generally. Not only are the 
great leading doctrines of evangelical Christian- 
ity encouraged and taught, but recognized and 
taught in the light of a correct and thorough 
knowledge of the nature of man. This is an im- 
portant consideration ; parents and schoolmasters 

h children ; and preachers, authors, and edi- 
tofs teach men and women, too often with very 
little correct knowledge of the nature of the 
beings they would educate. GEO. LONGMAN. 

The writer of the above is the working Secre- 
tary of the Toronto Mechanics’ Institate, which 
a late paper describes as 

A Busy Hive. —If there is a busy hive in Toron- 
to it is at the Mechanics’ Institute. We instance 
the proceedings of last evening. The music hall 
was occupied by the great violinist Prume; the 
lecture room by Mr. Carter and his hundred 
vocalists practicing for The Messiah ;’’ the On- 
tario Literary Society were in their usual room ; 
the book-keeping class room was crowded with 
sixty pupils; the architectural and mechanical 
drawing-class room was also full, and the library 
crowded with numbers exchanging books, and 
pupils joining the various classes, and the read- 
ing-room as crowded as either of the others. In 
addition to all this, the free library of reference, 
belonging to the Board of Arts and Manufac- 
tures, was open to the public-as it is every Tues- 
day and Thursday evening. Truly the directors 
of the Mechanics’ Institute are doing a thriving 
business, and may well feel proud of the extend- 
ing influence of their useful society. $ 
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BEAUTY, VIGOR, AND DEVELOPMENT.* 


[concLupED.] 


ON BEAUTY OF COMPLEXION. 


25. Beauty of complexion depends 

(1.) Upon the state of the pigmentary tint, which is secreted by the 
scarf skin (cuticle, epidermis). 

R — (2.) On the degree of thickness 
res or transparency of the scarf skin of 
the face, and the regular, faultless 
formation of the new granules 
which are being continually depos- 
ited (in a laminated form) to replace 
the old, worn-out particles of mat- 
ter on its surface. 

(3.) On an agreeable warmth of 
the body and skin, by which a due 
amount of circulating nutrient 
blood, of a bright florid hue, is se- 
cured in the minutest capillaries of 
the face. 

(4.) And lastly, upon a healthy 
state of the whole system. 
rae 26. The scarf skin or outer cov- 

| ering of the body is composed of a 
number of layers, made up of part- 

icles of matter, which gradually 
develop themselves into cellules of 
a polygonal form, a natural pig- 
ment or coloring matter that determines complexion being incorporated 
with these elementary granules. The cellules, or rather scarf cells, be- 
come dried up, and under the effect of daily friction and ablution fall off 
in thin scales, their place being supplied by a new layer which has under- 
gone the same processes of development and growth. 

27. In the European the coloring pigment is almost white, except under 
exposure to the sun, when it assumes a light brown color, and ranges from 
the blonde type, remarkable for white skin, fair hair, and blue or light col- 
ored eyes, to that of the brunctte with brown skin, black hair, and dark 
eyes. In the negro it is black; and the intermediate shades of color 
which may be observed in the different races of mankind, are referable to 
the depth of hue of the particles or granules which enter into the compo- 
sition of the cells of the scarf skin. 

28. Vigorous friction and frequent ablutian wear away the outer surface 
of the scarf skin, and increase sensibility in proportion as the latter be- 
comes attenuated and less thick. | 
- 29. The processes of waste and renovation are continually taking place, 
and, as we have observed, new granules are deposited to supply the place 
of the old ones. These granules conform closely in their growth with the 
extraneous particles of matter on the surface ; so that if the perspiration 
exuded from the pores, and other impurities which are apt to accumulate 
upon the outside of the skin, are allowed to remain there, they will form 
coarsely and irregularly. The skin should thcrefore be kept free from im- 
purity by frequent washing, in order that it may take that fresh trans- 
parent form which constitutes the whole of facial beauty. In those who 
bathe often, especially after having perspired freely, the skin becomes soft, 
smooth, and blooming for this very reason. 

80. Exercise equalizes circulation by diffusing the blood equally through- 
out the system. Under the influence of cold, and depressing mental cmo- 
tion, this blood is repulsed inward to the larger vital organs, and produces 
pallor. 

31. The presence of bright red blood in the capillaries of the face is duc 
to an agreeable warmth or temperature of the body, whether occasioned 
by stimulants within, or irritating causes such as friction, artificial heat, 
etc., from without. This is why redness of complexion follows exertion, 
friction, and liberal feeding, inasmuch as they generate more or less heat 
in the system. 


3 Nores on Beauty, Vieor, AvD DEVELOPMENT; or, How to Acquire Plumpness of 
Form, Solidity of Muscle, Strength of Limb, and Clearness and Beauty of Complexion. 
by a Course of Exerciac, Dt, and Bathing; with a Series of Improved Exercises for 
the Dumb-bells, etc. By William Milo, London. Slightty altered, with Notes and Il- 
lustraiions by Handsome Charles. The Magnet. 

t Puysio.oey or Dies ox. The Principles of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe. 500. 
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82. If exercise be taken regularly, in conjunction with daily friction and 
ablution of the skin, the latter will always present that fresh, blooming 
appearance that is indicative of health and beauty. 

$8. Beauty of complexion may then be reduced to the following theory : 

The variations of color from the delicate tint of the high-born blonde 
to the rosy bloom of the milkmaid, depend upon— f 

(1.) The degree of transparency of the scarf skin, whether constitutional, 
or the result of regular friction and ablution. 

(2.) The presence of bright red blood in the capillaries of the face, de- 
pendent on temperature, on the warmth of the body and skin, and upon 
the general health of the system. à 

(3.) Upon the state of the pigmentary tint, which determines the differ- 
ence of race as regards complexion. 

(4.) And upon the composition of the blood. [Which depends upon 
the food we eat, the air we breathe, and the perfection of the processes of 
digestion and assimilation. ] 

34. Dr. Erasmus Wilson observes, that the yellow tints of dyspepsia 
and jaundice are due to admixture of the coloring matter of bile with the 


blood. . Purpleness or blueness of the skin always depends on some 


cause of retardation of the cutaneous eirculation, (and that) all the phe- 


nomena of color of the skin, excepting that which is due to its pigment, 
are referable to the quantity, velocity, or composition of the blood flowing 
through its capillaries.’’ 

85. ‘‘The celebrated Diana, the French beauty of Poictiers, preserved 
her beauty to an advanced age by merely observing the following rules: 

“ (1.) She was jealously careful of her health. 

‘¢(2.) Batbed in cold water in the severest weather. 

“ (8.) She suffered no cosmetic to approach her. 

‘© (4.) Rose at six o'clock, sprang into the saddle, and galloped about 
six miles, when she returned, breakfasted, went about her duties, and 
amused herself by reading. 


t The system appears a singular one, but in her case it was undoubtedly 
successful, as she still reigned in absolute sovereinty over tho heart of the 
king of France when she was nearly sixty years of age!“ 


PLUMPNESS OF FORM, ETC. 


86. ‘‘The deposition of fat in the human frame depends upon the dis- 
proportion between the quantity of carbon and hydrogen in the food, and 
that of the oxygen absorbed by the skin and lungs; that is, so much of 
this carbon as remains unconsumed—above what is needful for respiration 
—is stored away as fat’’ [technically called adipose mattor]. 

87. From the ago of twenty up to that of forty years, a male burns 
about ten ounces of carbon in the twenty-four hours. From forty to sixty, 
it decreases to about seven and a half ounces. 

88. To compensate for this waste of carbon (10 oz.), such articles of food 
should be selected as afford the greatest quantity of it. 

89. Oleaginous food contains about four fifths of its own weight of car- 
bon. Under this head may be enumerated suct, fat, oil, and butter. 

40. Milk or curd, gluten, bread, oatmeal, meat, jelly, eto., from two 
fifths to three fifths of carbon. i 

41. Sugar, and the substances which are allied to it, gam, starchy veg- 
etables, and the various juices, fibers, and tissues of plants, about two fifths 
of their own weight. 

42. Dietariea may be based upon the above data containing a great 
quantity of carbon or the reverse, whether muscle or fat be the idol set 
up. The weight of the body undoubtedly bears a marked relation to, and 
increases proportionately with, its height. 
~ 43. On tho authority of Dr. Hutchinson, at five feet one the weight 
is (or should be) one hundre:l and twenty pounds. For every inch of stat- 
ure, from five fect one to five feet four, it increases 61 Ibs. ; from five fcet 
four to five feet seven, about 3} lbs. ; and from fivo feet seven to six feet, 
6} lbs. for every inch of height.“ 

44. Liebig defines health to be a perfect equilibrium of all the func- 
tions of tho body—where the balance between waste and supply is faith- 
fully kept up. . . . so that when in health and at maturity no diminu- 
tion or increase in weight is observed.” If emaciation be disease, so also 


* See on these points the following valua“ le works: Foon anD Drier; containing an 
Analysis of every kind of Food and Drink. By Dr. J. Pereira. &1 7. And FRUITS 
Ted alae Oita tho Proper Food of Man. With Notes and engraved Illustrations. 

uslin. 2 i 

"t Other fimous beauties, ancient and modern—Arpasia, Cleopatra, Ninon do VEn- 
clos, and Lola Montes, for instance -- have hnd the good acnee to study and, in the main, 
obey the laws of health, which they pereeived were at the same time tho lows of beanty, 
and have thus, in spite of certain irregularities of life, preserved their persenal attrac- 
tions for a long time. 

+ We adview oll to read Tra Screncs or Human Lirs. By Sylvester Graham, M.D. 
With Biographical Sketch of the Author. $3 50. 
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is corpulence. Liebig has shown us how to get fat—or rather that in- 
crease of carbon will cause fatness, inasmuch as fat is carbon—and Mr. 
Banting how to get thin; what more can mankind wish? We shall look 
with hopeful anxiety for that day when every man will be either fed up. 
or reduced to, his proper standard of weight. We have clipped the fol- 
lowing extract from a London Reader of recent date, as it contains words of 
golden promise to the lean ; we refer the obese at the game time—as we 
are desirous of placing all men upon an equality—to Mr. Banting’s pam- 
phlet, lately published. [See also an article on Fat Folks and Lean 
Folks,” in the Phrenological Journal for July, 1865.) 

45. “ Let us, however, recur to lean people. and give them a recipe to 
increase their flesh, as remarkable for its simplicity as it would scem to be 
certain in its effect. When Captain Grant was on his journey to discover 
the source of the Nile, he entered the country of Rumaniker, an African 
sovereign, who was himself tall, handsome, and slender, and who rejoiced 
in the possession of five wives. These ladics were all queens, who, with 
his female relatives, fed upon milk. The consequence of this dictary was 
that they became fattened to enormous sizes, and when seen in motion, 
their excessive obesity obliged them to be supported on either side by a 
friend—the ficsh of their arms hanging down in a flabby mass, like the 
widest of fashionable sleeves. They were drilled from their infancy to 
suck at milk. Here, then, is certainly onc of the simplest, and probably 

of the most effective, recipes that can be given for rescuing thin people 
from hungry looks.” . 


RULES OF HEALTH. 


46. RA early. Wash the entire person in the morning. Vigorous 
friction of the face, neck, feet, and hands, and of the whole body, after 
the daily bath. This may be done with the hands, and by using a moder- 
ately coarse towel. 

47. It is better to wash carefully and with energy on rising, that the 
impurities which have collected upon the surface of the skin during the 
night—for when the body is at rest, renovation is most active—may be en- 
tircly washed away. 

48. On rising, and before bedtime, th® whole body, while undressed, 
should be rubbed with the naked hands for about five or ten minutes, un- 
til a regular glow is produced. This, in addition to the friction after the 
bath. 

49. A tepid bath should be taken daily by invalids ; the best time will 
be in the afternoon. 

50. Use the methods of breathing with the chest-expanding and dumb- 
bell exercises at the following periods of the day : 


1. In the morning, before breakfast —Methods of breathing. 

2. Before dinner.—Chest-expander and dumb-bells. 

8. Before tea-time.—Chest-expander and dumb-hells. 

4. Before retiring to rest.—Chest-expander, bells, and breathing. 


Put on clothes immediately after exercising, and avoid cold draughts of 
air. a 

51. Breakfast according to taste—mutton chop or beefsteak, corn bread, 
butter, and milk; but one need not restrict one’s self to these. The 
corpulent had better follow Mr. Banting s advice in this particular, and, 
in fact, in all that relates to diet. The lean are urgently advised to 
select such articles of food as shall furnish them with the largest quantum 
of carbon, and at dinner especially to make a free use of bread and vege- 
tables. This will assuredly lay the foundation, if anything will, of a 
good constitution. lt may be remarked, by the way, that the notes on 
plumpness of form have been written solely for the comfort and consola- 
tion of the lean of humanity. . 

62. Open your window from six to ten inches at top and bottom at 
night, and throw it open in the morning to purify the room thoroughly. 
Every slceping-room ought to have an open fireplace in it, through which 
to ventilate it. 

53. Rinse the mouth, and clean the teeth with a brush, a very little 
fine toilet soap, in soft water, on rising and before bedtime. Use a quill 
for a toothpick. This will keep them white, and preserve them from 
decay. 

54. Avoid abuses that affect the nervous system. Use no tobacco nor 
alcoholic stimulants; for the frame suffers from every excess, no matter 
how slight it may be. sooner or later. 

55. Go to bed early, after your devotions, and don't think when once 
under the clothes. If you have abstained from stimulants, and have ex- 
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ercised modcrately during the day, you will surely sleep well at night. 
Wash the face and hands before retiring to rest, for it has the effect of 
calming the mind and inducing healthy repose. 

56. If you are desirous of seeking health and vigor, make rules for 
your own guidance with respect to dietary, bathing, and exercise, and 
keep them as religiously as if they were laws, Above all, cultivate trust 
in Providence, and perseverance. Habits once formed are mental bands 
of iron that take years and years of labor to saw asunder. Remember 
that tho physiological laws of life and health are God's laws, and must be 
obeyed. 


EXERCISES. 


Tue following exercises have been framed for daily use throughout a 
course of private training, extending over any number of weeks or months. 


EXERCISE I.— BREATHING. 


First Practice. —Stand erect ; chest thrown forward ; shoulders well back; 
Take a deep inspiration of air—the colder and purer the better—and ex- 
pire it again very slowly. Repeat several times. 

Second Practice — Take a deep inspiration as before. Hold the breath 
when no more air can be inhaled, for ten seconds. Repeat frequently. 

Note —This practice may be performed to advantage in the open air by 
inhaling as much as the Jungs can contain, and retaining it while you take 
fifteen or twenty paces; then expire it slowly, and repeat often throughout 
the whole extent of the ramble. ‘The chest should be protruded as fur as 
possible, and the shoulders presseed well back, off it, to admit of cvery air 
cell being properly inflated. 

Third Pructice—As in the second practice, but increase gradually the 
time of retaining the breath l 

The above exercises should be performed in the morning, after rising, 
when the atmosphere is denser than usual, an‘ frequently during the day. 
The result will amply repay any trouble they may occasion. The chest 
should be measuréd once a month at least with a tape under the arms. 
lst. By taking in as much air as the lunga can contain, aul holding it du- 
ring the first measurement; and 2d. By forcibly expiring the air. wo empiy 
the lungs while the second measurement is taken. Tho d:ference of both 
measurements will be the mean or standard to judge by. 


EXERCISE II. — DUMD-DELLS. 


First Position.—\. Body upright, heels closed, arms hanging at their full 
extent ffom the shoulders, ends of the bells touching the thick of the leg, 
back of the hands to the front. 

2. Turn on the heels to the right until the leſt too points full to the 
front, right toe to tho right. 

3. Separate and bend the knees gradually, at the same time raise the 
dumb-bells slowly by making hinges of the elbows. allowing the ends of 
the bells to touch the points of the shoulders. advance the chest as much 
as possible, keeping the head perfectly erect without being stiff. 

8. Step out smartly with the left foot fiftcen inches to the front, and 
carry it off fifteen inches to the left. Bend well over on the left knee, which 
should be exactly perpendicular with tho point of the left foot. the whole 
weight of the body on the left leg, right knee and leg firmly braced. 


Advance the chest, by forcibly pressing back the elbows and shoulders. ~~ 


Posit:on.— Braco up the left leg gradually by bending well over on 
the right knee, and throwing the whole weight of the body on the right 


eg. 

. Third Position.—1. Resume the first part of the First Position, by bracing 
back the right knee and drawing back the left foot smartly to the right, 
heels closed, left toe pointing to the front, right toe to the right. 

2. Raise the left heel, and making a pivot of the toe, point the left foot 
in the same direction as the right, that is, full to the right, turning the 
left knee inward, and preserving the erectness of the body. Next raise 
the left toe, turn on the heel until the left toe points full to the front. 
Brace up both knees tightly, the whole weight of the body will thus be 
equally supported by both legs. 

8. Advance the chest, press back the shoulders, and inhale a full inspi- 
ration. Retain the breath for five seconds, and inspire it slowly when the 
chest is sufficiently advanced. Throw the head slightly back, and fix the 
eye on some mark a few feet above it. 

First Practice. —When you arrive at the third stage of the First Practice 
(First Position, 8), you remain perfectly steady. 

One. Deliver a powerful stroke with the rig arm direct from the shoul- 
der, in the direction in which the left foot is pointing. Bring back the 
dumb-bell by a sharp return movement, and repeat the stroke nine times. 
Total, 10 strokes. e 

Tico. Assume the Second Position, and deliver a powerful stroke with 
the lfl arm in the direction in which the right foot is pointing. Repeat 
nine times. Total, 20 strokes. 

Three. Spring smartly into the Third Position, second stage, and dcliver 
ten strokes from the right and left shoulders stmulianeously. each in the 
direction in which the right or left foot is pointing, right stroke in the 
direction of the right foot, left to the left. Total, 30 strokes. 

Interval of ten minutes. | 

e 
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Five minutes are allowed for each action, five for the necessary inter- 
vals which occur between them, and ten for rest at the conclusion. Total, 


half hour each practice. 

Second Practice. —One. Assume the First Position, deliver a stroke with- 
both bells sinvultanostialy, and spring into the Second Position. Repeat 
ninc times. Total. 10 strokes. 

Tiro. Deliver a stroke with both arms as before from the Second Position, 
and then spring back into the first. Repeat nine times. Total, 20 strokes. 

Three. Throw out the left bell smartlv to the front, the right bell to the 
rear, simultaneously, and to the full extent of the arms; and in the re- 
turn movement of the bells to the shoulders, spring into the Second Posi- 
tion, turning the body full in the direction of the right foot. Altcrnate 
this movement by throwing the right bell to the front, and the left to the 
rear from the Second Position, springing into the First Position on the 
return movement. Deliver each alternate stroke five times. Total, 30 


strokes. 


Interval of ten minutes. 

Third Practice. —One. Assume the First Position, by turning the body from 
the hips full in the direction of the left foot, bending well over on the 
left knee, and bracing up the right leg. Deliver a stroke with both bells 
simultaneously, straight from Ue shoulders, and in a line with the latter. 
Bring them by a circular backward movement (somcthing like tuming 
the handle of a windlass the wrong way) toward the body, at the same 
time brace up the left leg by throwing the whole weight of the framc on 
the right foot and leg, still keeping the body from the hips in the direc» 
noo m which the left foot is pointing.. Repeat nine times. Total, 10 
etrokes. 

Tico. Assume the Second Position by turning the body from the hips 
full in the direction of the right foot, bending well over on the right knee, 
and bracing up tbe left leg. Deliver tho strokcs as in the first action, 
Third Practice. Repeat nino times. Total, 20 strokes. 

Three. —Assume the Third Position. 1. Dart the bells smartly upward 
in the dircction of a mark on the wall, about a foot or a foot and a half 
above the head. 2. Bring them back by acircular return movement to 
the shouldcrs, keeping the chest well advanced, the shoulders pressed 
back, head erect, and knecs firmly braced up. 8. Throw them out toge- 


ther to the full extent of the arms, right and left in line with the shoul- 


ders. Return them smartly to the shoulders. Repeat these motions nine 
times. Total, 80 strokes. 


MISCELLANEOUS PRACTICES. 


1. Stand, with the head erect, chest advanced, shoulders pressed well 
back, heels closed, toes slightly turned out, knees braced, dumb-belis 
touching the points of the shoulders, as in the first part of the First Posi- 
tion. 

2. Step off briskly with the left foot, at the same time dcliver a stroke 
upward with the Icft bell to the full extent of the arm, and articulate in 
a distinct voice the word Two. l 

3. As the Icft foot comes again to the ground, deliver a stroke upward 
ya ae right hand, repeating the word Three, and dropping the left bell 

the side. 

4. Strike out to the left with the left bell— Four / 

5. Strike out to the right with the right—Fire / 

6. Strike out to the front with the left—Siz / 

7. Strike out to the front with the right Seven / 

8. Deliver a stroke upuurd with both bells simultaneously —Light / 
ee Deliyer a stroke with each bell to the right and left simultancously— 

ine 

10. Deliver a stroke with both bells to the front, simultaneously Ten / 

Repeat the practice frequently. 

Noe — The above strokes to be delivered on each occasion as the left 
foot comes to the ground, and the number of each stroke called out in a 


loud voice at the same time. 


Final Practice.-- Deliver a stroke from the 
left shoulder with the left bell as the leſt 
foot touches the ground, and one ſrom the 
right shoulder as this ſoot comes down. 
This practice should range from 10 to at 
least 600 strokes, and may be performed 
standing. 


[We add from The Illustrated Family 
Gymnasium’' the following exercises, cal- 
culated to expand and extend the chest. ] 


Fie. 1. 


EXERCISES WITHOUT APPARATUS. 


[Wen these exercises are performed in 
- Clasaes, the leader or teacher should arrange 
the pupils so that cach will have room with- 
out hitting each other’s hands, and give 
the word of command. to be repeated for 
each movement, until all the members of 
the class can easily perform it with the nicest precision and exactitude.] 


MILITARY 
POSITION. 


First Position—‘' Attengon l'’— When this command is given, tbe pupil is 
to square the shoulders, place the heels slightly apart in line, the toes out 
to an angle of sixty degrees, the knees straight, the arms hanging easily 
by the side, and the hands open to the front. 
inclined forward, the abdomen moderately drawn in, the bead erect, the 
eyes looking directly forward, and the weight of the body resting more on 
the fore part of the feet than on the heels (fig. 1). 

The proceeding is substantially the military position, which brings the 
ear, shoulder, hip, knee, and ankle into a line, as seen in fig. 2. 

First Exenctse.-—'' Chest Expansion! 

The object hero is to expand the 
lungs and increase thie flexibility of 
all the muscles of the chest, and 
those of the abdcminal and dorsal 
region which are concerned in res- 

_ piration. 

Take full, deep inspirations, re- 
tain the air in the lungs when fully 
inflated os long as possible, and 
then Ict the breath go out steadily 
and slowly; at the time beat the 
chest, abdomen, and back with the 
hands, gently in front, but smartly 
on the sides and back, as represent- 
ed in figs. 8 and 4. 

This exercise may be kept up du- 
ring two to six respirations. This 
move, combined with lotal gymnas- 

tics, is one of the best preventives of consumption. 

Seconp Exenciss.—‘ Chest Extension l“ 

This excrcise compre- 
hends several movements 
of the arms, all of which 
are intended to stretch 
» the muscles, ligaments, 
etc., more particularly of 
tho upper portion of the 
chest. The most import- 
ant movcments consist in 
holding the arms as near- 
ly perpendicular to the 
body as possible, and then 
throwing the hands and 
arms back ward a number 
of times with considera- 4 
ble force. It is useful for 
the people to count aloud 
with cach backward mo- 
tion, till the number of counts reaches twenty, thirty, or forty. Fig. 6 
suows the commencing position, tho hunds being open and 
the palms together. When the word is given, the hands 
and arms are to be thrown violently backward, striking the 
backs of them together behind, if possible, as ia fig. 6. 
Then, from the same commencing position, strike the el- 
bows together behind, or endeavor so to do, as in fig. 7. 
These motions expand the chest in the line of the collar” 
bone, flatten the shoulder-blades, and thus tend to cure the 
deformity of too ‘‘ round shoulders,’’ as well as enlarge the 
breathing capacity. 

Females who have contracted the diameter of the chest 
by tight lacing will find this exercise particularly service- 
able. e vitul circumference may be increased three or four 
inches in as many months by there exercises, combined with 
other appropriate hygienic medication. 

[Dress loosely, but not too warmly ; eat modcratcly, ex- 


ercise vigorcusly, sleep plentifully, and cultivate Faith, 
Hope, and Charity.) 


Fra. 8. 


Mr EIPANBION. 


Fra. T. 


—̃ —„—' — 
I woutp have every one consider, says Addison, that he is, in this 
life, nothing more than a passenger, and that he is not to set up his rest 


here, but to keep an attentive eye upon that state of being to which he ap. 
proaches every moment, and which will be forever fixed and permanent.“ 
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PORTRAIT OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


“Signs of Character.“ 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul Is fonn, and doth the body make. Spenser. 


WASHINGTON AND CAISAR. 
THE GRRAT ROMAN AND THE GREAT AMER- 
ICAN COMPARED. 


Tue lives of great men are full of great lessons. 
A careful study of what they have taught, by the 
exercise of their abilities and virtues, as well as 
by the evils and vices into which they have 
fallen, can not fail to benefit the earnest seeker 
after the true philosopby of life. The lessons of 
their lives are as distinctly engraven on their 
faces, as they are recorded in the chronicle of 
their lives : for 

“ Soni is form, and doth the body make.” 

We have chosen in illustration of this, and other 
valuable truths, the two faces which appear in con- 
nection with this article. One, the face of bim 
whose name has been oftenest on the lips of the 
world since his time, the flower of all that was 
brightest and grandest in the world before 
Christ, the consummate and matchless Roman. 
The other, the face of our great American hero, 
whose name is sung by every bard; the constel- 
lation of whose virtues is the theme on which the 
orator rounds his most graceful and glowing 
periods and takes his loftiest flights. 

In a contrasted view of these faces, the first 


* Engraved, by permi-sion of the artist, from Dodge's 
new and magnificent picture. 


thought that occurs to a student of physiognomy 
is the wide difference in the grouping, or distri- 
bution of mental faculties. Cæsar's face is a most 
marked instance of the concentrated and wonder- 
ful development of all the faculties that lie along 
the median line. His head is remarkable for its 
height from the chin to the forebead, its diameter 
from the frontal to the occiput, and its compara- 
tively small diameter ìn the region above the ear. 
The most striking feature of the face is the im- 
perial nose, which at once gives the key to his 
character, and indicates a corresponding devel- 
opment of all the faculties in its line. Observe 
how the fallness of the lips, the chin. the inner 
eyebrow, and the line running over the top of the 
head corresponds with the fullness and stgength 
indicated by tbe nose. Observe, too, the narrow- 
ness of the bead, its thinness at the sides, the 
sunken temple, the thin cheek. Take these in 
connection with the colossal neck, tbat like the 
neck of Job's war-borse is “clothed with thun- 
der,” indicating that the brain is perpetually nour- 
ished and stimulated by rich streams of blood 
that come spouting up from the heart and flooding 
the brain through arteries as big as your finger. 

Such a combination indicates unequal driving 
power applied to those faculties, which glitter, 
and dazzle, and win, which push men upward and 
forward into the high places of tbe world and of 
history. Obscurity with such a man was radi- 
cally impossible. 

Foremost, at the head of the army, at the bead 


of the state, must, at any period of history, have 
been found a head of such transcendent executive 
abilities, with such a neck supporting it. 

Turn now to the contrasting face The devel- 
opment of faculties is far more harmonious and 
uniform. The forehead is not so bigh, but wider. 
The diameter at the temples and above the ears 
is much greater; while the length from the chin 
to the line of the hair is comparatively shorter. 
The nose, though massive and well-developed, is 
less prominent, and in proportion to the other 
features. The bighest part of this head is in the 
region of the moral faculties, while in the other 
it culminates in the intellectual]. 

Sach a man will rise also ; for he, too, possesses 
all the signs of force and energy ; but his ascend- 
ency must be through the majesty of moral ex- 
cellence combined with fine mental endowments. 

His neck is large and well set, but not so fully 
developed as Cesar’s in the region of ambition 
and animal passion. Observe, too, the breadth 
of face, which, in great men, we always instinc- 
tively associate with worth and benignity. 

In Washington. the faculties over the median 
line, though well developed, are not faller than 
those covered by a line running from the outer 
angie of each eyebrow over the head three inches 
each side of the median line; showing that his 
side-head is harmoniously developed witb those 
more brilliant faculties that lie in the line of the 
nose and chin. He was conscientious, he was 
calm, deliberate, frugal, industrious, and just. 
In other words, he had all those qualities which, 
if they had not been crowned by brighter parts, 
would have made bim an excellent private citizen. 
How much more conservative and truly noble his 
whole character than Cœsar's! and how well this 
difference is expressed in the shape of their heads ! 
Cæsar’s being high, oblong, and narrow, and 
Washington’s uniformly rounded and fairly de- 
veloped in all its faculties. 


We can bardly conceive of the mighty Julius 
as retiring from that public life, in which he 
“must live, or cease to be at all,“ to imitate a 
Cincinnatus or a Cato, and lead the life of a 
private Roman farmer. On the other hand. we 
can easily see, in the light of our science, how 
Washiogton never forgot or neglected any of the 
smaller interests of life, while in the midst of his 
public cares and executive duties, both as Com- 
mander and as President. He ever attended to 
his private interests ; gave personal and minute 
attention to bia plantations; made wise invest- 
ments, and yet kept his hands white from the 
spoils of office. At the close of his public life, 
glad was he to be dismissed again to the oom- 
panionsbip of the ancestral oaks, ‘and the whole- 
some calmness of the broad acres, from which he 
was called by his country in the hour of her peril 
to be her savior, and guide ber throngh the storms 
of revolution to the haven of freedom and peace. 

One can hardly look at Cesar’s face without 
visions of imperial palaces, marching hosts, tri- 
umphal pomps. an excited and admiring populace, 
the masses of mankind swayed by his eloquence 
and dazzled by the splendor of his exploits. 

On the other hand, how deeply upon the linea- 
ments of our great American is stamped the 
calmness that nature breathes from her everlast- 
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iog hills, her majestic forests, her rivers rolling in 
perennial beauty and unruffled calm, onward 
through the fertilized lands. 

Observe the contrasts in the other features of 
these two great representatives of centralization 
and democracy. In Cæsar, the eye is restless, 
imperious, commanding. In Washington, calm, 
moderate, just, yet gauging with absolute pre- 
cision the moral value of every character with 
whom he was brought in contact. 

Cesar’s mouth is voluptuous, unscrupulous, 
and persuasive. Neither man nor woman was 
proof against bis irresistible social fascinations. 
One can hardly look at Washington’s mouth with- 
out pronouncing the word probity. Social and 
moral purity is stamped there, as unmistakably 
as greatness is written on the whole face. 

We have spoken of these two contrasted char- 
acters as representatives of centralization and 
democracy ; of despotism and the worth of the 
individual man ; of absolute and of constitutional 
governments. 

No two selections from the whole range of 
history afford more perfect illustrations of these 
opposite ideas in government. Cæsar lived to 
make Rome the greatest city, and Cæsar the 
greatest man beneath the circle of the sun. The 
civilization which produced him, and in which 
he moved as its central figure, was factitious 
though splendid. He was a glorious abortion, 
When he was born, the Roman state was a power- 
ful republic; when he died, she was the mistress 
of the world. Rome he found the capital of 
Italy; he left ber the metropolis of the whole 
earth. Centralization in politics, as well as in 
commerce, means the building up of gigantic 
cities, and a correspondent neglect of the best 
interests of agriculture, upon which the lasting 
prosperity of all states depends. Such was the 
effect of this centralizing power inaugurated by 
Cæsar, that eighteen centuries have not sufficed 
to restore the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean from the exhaustion which they then 
suffered. 

All great centralized despotisms exhibit the 
same tendency. Witness France, whicb, more 
than any civilized country on earth, has been 
from generation to generation subject to the 
workings of absolutism. From Charlemagne to 
Louis Napoleon, and especially under Louis the 
Grand and the first Napoleon, everything in France 
converged to Paris. Whoever was master of 
Paris was master of France. Whenever an army 
threatens Paris, all France trembles, and the 
captor of Paris is the conqueror of France. In 
Cœsar's favorite maxim, Ubi Cæsar ibi Roma” 
(where Cæsar is, there is Rome), we find a true 
expression of himself and the key to his policy. 
When he left the city for the country, he carried 
the city with him into the country. In tbe forests 
of Gaul and Germany, and in the mountain defiles 
of Spain, after the dusty march or the bloody 
fight, on tessellated pavements, and beneath 
purple canopies by the light of perfumed torches, 
held by rows of slaves, he arranged banquets and 
gave enterlainments which rivaled the eplendors 
of the Imperial city; or sat down to the composi- 
tion of those military annals which have com- 
manded the admiration of fifty successive gener- 
ations. 
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Look at the face and conceive, if you can, of 
such a man driving oxen or guiding the plow. 
Is it not patent upon every feature that for bhim 
the endless processions, the gaudy pomps, the 
ceaseless clamor, the noisy acclamation, and the 
princely architecture of a vast metropolis were 
natural surroundings? 

Washington lived for the glory of his country 
and the elevation of his race; to lay a broad 
foundation for universal liberty, and to secure 
that liberty to his country forever; to develop 
those principles of personal. social, and political 
charactér which render a nation most elevated, 
prosperous, and permanent; which, fully devel- 
oped, makes every man a prince in his own 
right, which breaks the chains of slavery, of idle- 
ness, of degradation, and of vice, and raises the 
masses of the nation to the dignities, the respon- 
sibilities, and the rewards of the highest social 
virtue. 

And when he had accomplished all that he 
could accomplish to forward these grand results, 
he laid by the robes of state, the scepter of 
power, and retired to Mount Vernon to illus- 
trate in the closing years of his life those virtues, 
that industry and course of conduct by which he 
conceived the permanent prosperity and happi- 
ness of his country would be secured. His love 
for nature is stamped upon his face from chia to 
brow. The expression breathing from it is a re- 
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flection of the majestic calmness of the intermin- 
able forests, in which so many years of bis early 
manhood was passed His unruffled patience 
was nurtured by communings with nature’s own 
great heart, which seemingly pulsates so slowly, 
bringing forth ‘first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in tbe ear ;” requiring centuries to 
mature into the giant oak the acorn dropped into 
the bosom of her soil. 

We love best, when leoking at Washington, to 
picture bim at Mount Vernon, riding over his 
estate, dispensing its hospitalities and courtesies, 
and enjoying the quiet and retirement of private 
life. Appreciating to the full the gratitude and 
the love which his country delighted to pour 
at bis feet, be enjoyed rather the waving of 
harvest-fields than the acclamations of admiring 
throngs ; the companionship of woods and hills, 
of river and plain, more than the clamors of the 
forum or the surging tides of the growded metrop- 
olis. His was the eloquence of example. His 
spoils, not the gold of conquered provinces, but 
the consciousness of hands unstained, of a spot- 
leas life, of an admiring country, an approving 
God. 

The lesson so faithfully taught by Washington, 
both in word and by deed, that our permanent 
growth and success as a republic depend, in a 
great degree, upon the development of our 
agricultural resources, we can not too carefully 
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ponder or too earnestly lay to heart. And what 
a theater huave we for the practical application of 
these iastructions! In our boundless Western 
territories are hidden within the surface of the 
fertile soil inexhaustible treasures which wait 
but the touch of the bhurbundman to laugh wich 
harvests of abundance sufficient to feed the world. 
For eighteen centuries the mighty Julius has slept 
in the sepulchers of the E-ernal City; but his in- 
fluence has ever been, and is to-day. mighty. He 
has bad imitators on a larger or a smaller scale in 
every generation sinee his time; and in our 
nineteenth century, after the days of Washington, 
in the very meridian of Gospel light and civil 
freedom, the most able and elaborate indication 
of Cœsar a life and conduct that has ever been 
written is but recently placed before our reading 
public. Aud the world is called upon to admire 
and approve this imperial Roman, this great 
self-seeker, this despotic ruler. We, as Americans, 
must decide between Cæsar and Washington; 
within how sbort a time we cau not tell. The 
imperial apologist of Cæsar is even now enforcing, 
with the sword, Cwsarian ideas upon American 
soil, sacred to freedom and drenched once and 
again with most precious blood to secure equal 
rights to all. Upon this continent must the 
champions of Casar and of Washington decide 
the final issue. We can not doubt the result. 
We can not believe that the shadow on the dial- 
plate of this world will go backward. The pro- 
gress of Christianity, the progress of Washing- 
tonian demoeracy. holding every man responsible 
to God and to bis own soul, must finally and 
forever defeat and overthrow this offspring of 


‘ paganism, this doctrine of centralization and 


absolutism, the bastard off-pring of the once 
virgin republic by her princely but unprincipled 
seducer. 
seh eee 
ANIMAL TYPES. 


OBSERVATIONS IN COMPABATIVE PHYSI- 
OGC OM. 


Wuorver has frequented the gay world of fasb- 
ion, if he be of a thoughtful tendency, bas found 
a rich field for contemplation in the varied char- 
acters and dispositions of its votaries. Here can 
be studied to advantage the resemblances which 
actually exist between bumanity and the lower 
orders of the animal kingdom. In the form of 
the head, in the contour of the face, and in every 
movement of the body are seen the peculiar 
characteristics in the nature of an individual 
which distinguish him from others; and which 
characteristics bave their counterparts in some 
lower animal, be it a dog, a horse, or a lion. 

These peculiarities are the very essence of our 
being ; aud, when in play, convey to the true 
physiognomist an accurate notion of our charac- 
ter, just as to the accomplisbed naturalist tho al- 
lusion to a tiger will summon to his mind its 
special habits and appearance. 

Imagine one’s self seated a quiet epectator in 
a recess of a spacious drawing-room where youth 
and beauty, the ancient beau, and the spruce 
dowager are mingled in social revel. A waltz is 
in progress. Look at that couple whirling ubout 
in the mazes of the dance. The lady fair is of 
the Grecian type of beauty, with dark eyes, 
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golden hair. a Phidian nose, a splendid complex- 
ion, and lips luscious and rosy. Iler fine figure 
bends in harmony with the movement, and her 
fluent limbs keep measnre with the lively air. 


The gentleman companion is a worthy partner 


for so fair a nymph. lle has evidently more 
warmth of nature, as indicated by the humid and 
fluctuating eyes ; and their open, frank expression 
bespeaks a mind of integrity and beneficence ; 
while his wide, ample brow reveals an artistic 
soul. If you asked what he is, we might reply, 
“Either a real sinner or a great saint.“ His 
clusteripg bair flows back in majestic profusion, 
reminding us of a lion’s mane; while the grand- 
eur of bis firm and well-molded mouth combines 
well with that broad chin and those strong lateral 
features to make bis aspect truly leonine. Those 
long and well-rounded fingers, so flexible and 
sensitive, are like the proboscis of that beast 
„which hath between his eyes a serpent for a 
band.“ That man bas a subtile wiadom, will feel 
his way tbrough difficulties apparently insur- 
mountable. Iis ambition is immense ; he is an 
autocrat by nature. and can fight his battles 
single-banded and come off conqueror against 
eelf and the world. : 

Mark those two yonder undergoing the formal- 
ity of an introduction. Verily, “a rat and a 
cat!“ Were they prince and princess of the blood 
royal, our conclusion must be the same. 
is the rat and cat type, and the peculiar antipa- 
thies of the two become at once manifest as they 
meet. Ile, the cat, regards her. though uncon- 
eciously to himself, with ferocious intensity. 


There is no genuine softness in that look, but 
more the expression of the tiger about to spring 
upon his prey. Wis large, round, greenish eyes, 
capable of seeing so much with eo little light, 
are full of feline rapacity. Mark the figure—the 
limbs sleek and eupple; notice the stealthy tread ; 
observo the breadih of the facial angle. the exces- 
sive thinness of the lips, deeply indented at the 
corners; all, even to the tips of his eara, represent 
the dominance of the feline propensity. You 
must allow that very sparse apology for a mous- 
tache is more like a cat’s smellers than anything 
that ought to be worn bya man! See, on the 
otber hand, how (he rat is typified in the woman's 
form and demeanor! She turns this and that 
way witbout knowing what ails her, as if to escape 
her enemy. There is timidity expressed in the 
indecision of her emall blue eye, and with voice 
a- queak she steals mineingly about the room. 
Regard her when she eats. She will not take an 
honest appreciative bite of the refreshment, but 
nibbles. nibbles with those little teeth set in that 
funnel jaw We'll be bound sbe prowls about 
the cupboards at home, muuching a little here 


and there, and finds no appetite for a good square 


meal, 

Characters akin even to the loathsome are to 
be met here. Behold yon woman. whose bejew- 
eled robe can not v., il from our eyes ber lowness 
of soul. She appears toadyieh. Her bloated 
body hops and sits about, and her thougbis drib- 
ble forth in vulgar gossip. Does her clammy 
palm meet yours, you instinctively recoil from 
the contact. he snake. too, has her couoterpart 
in our gatbering, und she comes winding quicily 
through the company with a gentle undulating 
movement, graceſul, yet peculiar. Her bead, 
much too large for ber small body, is broad and 
flat at the top. Der face contracts from the fore- 
bead to a mere point of a chin, and when she 
speaks through those glisteniug teeth, her quick 
tongue seems forked. Her robe, us if desigued 
to complete the simile, is of some brilliant stuff, 
striped and mottled. Indeed! she is a superb 
serpent. 


There 
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And ro they move on. an indiscriminate throng, 
et each exerting his or ber epecial aria of play- 
ng the agreeable ; and like the lamen'ed * Hap- 

py Family,” all harmoniously consorting to- 


gether. 
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MORE ABOUT THE NOSH. 


Mr. Enrrox— The reading of several articles 
in the JovrnaL on noses has set me to scanning 
the physiognomies of people; and as the results 
of my observations are somewhat peculiar, I will 
give them to your readers. I have been in the 
army, aud my opportunities for observation have 
been excellent. 

As to the nose being thick or thin, sharp or 


blunt, it is only an indication of the nature of the 
whole system. If the poso ia sharp and thin. it 
indicates that the person is of a fine, keen. sensi- 
live, nervous temperament; if it is thick and 
blunt. it indicates u coarse, uneensitive nature 
a general slugaishness of the nervous system. and 
a general insensibility to pain, and a greatability 
to endure passively. I think a medinm between 
the two most desirable. 

The projection of tbe nose forward indicates 
great energy aud enterprise, especially the latter. 
Breadth of the wings of the nose, I think, indi- 
cates strong animal propensities, and largeness 
of the wings great vital force and energy. Where 
the lower part of the no-e projects, it indicates 
executiveness or a combative and destructive dis- 
posicion—a disposition to lead in war or to over- 
come by physical force; while if the nose slopes 
up from tbe lip to the outer end of the organ, or 
is What is commonly called a pug nose, the person 
is of a scoroful disposition, given to criticising, 
will attemp: to conquer by ridicule and by under- 
mining the character of whatever opposes. Such 
persons had better be looked out for, us they are 
fiequently, though not always, dangerous char- 
acters. 

The nose high at the bridge, or what is com- 
monly called a Roman nose, denotes enterprise, 
but in a different field, and manifested in a differ- 
ent manner. It denotes diplomacy, commercial 
talent, enterprise munifested in a peaceful man- 
ner. and the aid of the reasoning pewera, cunning, 
artſulness. or the accomplishment of its enda by 
the use of the intellectual faculties and social 

wers, but is, however, generally accompanied 

y great force of character, also by great power 
for direct reasoning—or depth of head from the 
center of the ear to Comparison. Such men make 
their way up ia the world in a quiet kind of way, 
we hardly know how. The height of the nose be- 
tween the eyes denotes the true philanthropist, 
the one who wins by love and holds sway over 
the minds of men by winning their affections, and 
by the loveliness of their own characters. Breadth 
of nose at the bridge denotes breadth of intellect, 
comprehensiveness of mind, love of the beautiful 
and the grand in nature and art, together with 
some musical talent; and breadth between the 
eyes a great discrimination of character, gener- 
ally modified by much charity; and denotes a 
calm, cool, courageous, hopeful, and trustfal dis- 
position. This last is genera? accompanied by 
a long. narrow pace through which the eye looks, 
and which indicates great self-po Session. self. re- 
liance, or confidence in the especial oversight of 
some higher power. It also denotes Jarge con- 
scien'tpusness, or a love of right and moral rec- 
titude. 

A large nose indicates great prominence of 
character—a dispo’..ion to be great, together with 
large practical abiiity, while a small nose indi- 
cates the oppusite—generally with small practical 
ability. C. N. H. 


[Of course, we do not indorse the speculations 
of our various correspondents on this and kindred 
topics. but are willing to give each a brief hear- 
ing, provided anything interesting or suggestive 
be presented. } 
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OUR NEW DICTIONARY 


OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


GALL, Francis Joseph.—The founder of Phrenology— 
a system in striking consistency with all the dynamic pbe- 
nomena of tbe human mind as mauvifested in bistury.— 
Appleton’s Biog. Dictionary. 

Francis Joseph Gall was born March 9th, 
1758, in Tiefenbrun, a village of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. His father was a merchant, 
and mayor of Tiefenbrun. He had been intend- 
ed for the church by his parents, but his natural 
tendencies were rather different, he preferring the 
medical profession. After pursuing a course of 
study at Baden and Bruchsal he went to Stras- 
burg, where he made natural history and anat- 
omy his especial study. From Strasburg he 
went in 1781 to Vienna, where he attended lec- 
tures at the medical school, and in 1785 received 
the degree of doctor in medicine. 
diately began 
the practice of 
his profession, 
“> and when not 

A, thus employed, 
ma pursued investi- 
, gations in that 
we science of which 
he is the ac- 

knowledged 
founder. His 
first impressions 
in Phrenology 
were obtained 
while he was a 
boy at school. He was there struck with the dif- 
ference of character, disposition, and scholarship 
displayed by his schoolfcllows. His observations 
convinced him that there is a natural and con- 
stitutional diversity of talents and dispositions 
among men, and he determined to trace a 
relation between human character and its exter- 
nal physical manifestation in the person of an in- 
dividual. By degrecs he came to belicve that 
the conformation of the head corresponded with 
differences in the intellectual endowments and 
moral qualities. He visited prisons, insane asy- 
lums, schools, colleges, and courts, and wher- 
ever he heard of any person distinguished for 
some remarkable endowment or deficiency, he 
siudied the shape of his head. When he had 
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perceived a concomitance between “particular 
talents and dispositions and particular forms of 
the head, he next ascertained by a removal of the 
skull that the figure and size of the brain are in- 
dicated by these external forms ; and by his 
minute dissectians the true structure of the 
brain was first discovered. After twenty years 
of diligent study and examination, he had suc- 
ceeded in discovering the location of about 
twenty different organs of the brain. He trav- 
eled considerably in northern and central Eu- 
rope and England, lecturing and pursuing his 
researches. In 1800 he gained, as a disciple, Dr. 
Spurzheim, who afterward greatly developed the 
system. 

Gall wrote some works on medicine and anat- 
omy, in which his theory of the functions of the 
brain is set forth. Of these, that ‘‘ On the Origin 
of the Moral Qualities and Intellectual Faculties 


fie. 8.—Jerrensox. 
of Man, and the Condition of their Manifesta- 
tions, is most esteemed.” He died at Mont- 
rouge, near Paris, Aug. 22, 1828. 

GENTUS.—1. The peculiar structure of mind with 
which each individual is enduwed by nature; 2. Distin- 
guished meotal superiority ; uncommon fotellectual pow- 
er; especially superior power of invention or origination 
of any kind, or of forming combinationa— Webster. 

A satisfactory definition of genius has been 
considered very difficult. Shakspeare, Goethe, 
Michael Angelo, Mozart, Watt, Columbus, Napo- 
leon, and others, ‘representing every phase and 
sphere of human action, were men of genius; 
but wherein did they differ from other men? 
They had no more organs than their fellows. 
They were only men. Their superiority con- 


Fre. 4.—Graviry, Fig. 5.—Groominxss. 
sisted in a superior development of an organiza- 
tion common to us all. They differed from 


* His works, in seven volumes, are for sale by Fowler 
and Weils, New York. Price $15., 
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other men, not in kind, but in degree. Their 
brains were large, their texture fine, and their 
functions active. Genius is of different kinds, 
depending upon the predominating influence of 
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Fie. 6.—Gegovur or ORGANS. 
different organs or combinations of organs. Be- 
tween Shakspcare and Napoleon there may seem 
to be little resemblance, but both had genius. 
In the one it wielded the pen, in the other the 


sword. In one respect, at least, all true geniuses 
resemble each other—they all have high heads, and 
are more or less intuitive in their perceptions. In 
their ‘‘ temples of the soul“ are windows opening 
upward, and they receive a light, as it were, di- 
rectly from heaven. 

GRAVITY—Lat. gravitas from gravis, heavy.—So- 
briety of character and demeanor.— Webster, 

Men of gravity and learning.— Shakepeare. 

Gravity results from the action of the reflec- 
tive faculties under the influence of Firmness, 
Self-Esteem, Conscientiousness, and Veneration. 
Its sign in the face consists in a slight drawing 
down of the corners of the mouth, as in fig. 4, 
lengthening the upper lip over the angle. It 
gives seriousncss and weight of character. It is 
generally more fully developed in man than in 
woman. One who has this sign large, feels that 
life is no mere holiday, but a season of work and 
struggle—that existence is a 5 He 
seldom laughs, and can : 
easily restrain any fcel- 
ing of mirthfulness from 


5 a f 
its characteristic mani- j? BOM oF S GEN 
ſestation. The accom- |i ( W 
panying portrait of Jef- N= 0 $ 
ferson will serve to illus- - | 


trate this sign, and also 
show the true manly & se = 43 
form of mouth. We = ye 
have but to depress tbe — 
corners of the mouth a Fio. T. Tut Gnovre. 
little more, and Gravity becomes Gloominess, as 
fig. 5 will plainly show. 

GROUPS OF ORGANS.— Throughout all nature 
the place of every organ serves to facilitate its function ; 
and if Phrenology be true, the phrenological organs wiil 
be found to be so located, both absolutely and as regards 
the others, that their position shall ald the end they sub- 
serve. The fact that they are thus placed furnishes addi- 
tional proof that Phrenology is true.—Sel/-Jnstructor. 

In accordance with the principle enunciated in 
the foregoing paragraph, we find the propensi- 
tics or animal organs placed next to the spinal 
column, in the base of the brain, and in close 
connection with the body. Rising above these, 
we come into the region of intellect ; while 
above that, in the coronal region, are the moral 
or spiritual sentiments, through which we are 
brought into relation with God. 
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It will be observed, further, that those por- 
tions of the brain used for faculties related to 
each other are located together, so that we may 
consider them collectively as well as individ- 
ually. Observe, for instance, the relations so ad- 
mirably indicated in the arrangement in con- 
tiguity of Amativeness, Parental Love, Friendship, 
and Inhabitiveness; or 
of Alimentiveness, Ac- 
quisitiveness, Secretive- 
ness, Destructiveness, aud 
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| Combativeness. So Individuality, Form, Size, 
Weight, Color, Order, and the rest of the per- 
ceptive organs, indicate by their locations their 

| common matter-of-fact tendencies. 

The generally received classification and group- 
ing of organs is indicated in fig. 6. Another, 
simpler, and, for some purposes, an excellent 
mode of grouping the organs is shown in fig. 7, 
in which the head is divided into three grand re- 
gions—1. The Spiritual Region; 2. The Intel- 
lectual Region ; and, 8. The Region of Propen- 
sity. 

Each group has its collective function. The 
propelling faculties give force in all actions; the 
social adapt us to our fellows; tho selfish lead us 
to take care of ourselves ; the intellectual enable 
us to understand men and things, whatever is to 
be known, and the means of dealing with them ; 
and the moral and religious are meant to control 
all the rest, by subjecting them to the tribunals 
of kindness, justice, and of the Divine Law. 

HOMOGEN EOUSNESS.—Zvery part of a thing 
corresponds with every other part and with the whole in. 
other words, and paradoxically—the whole is in every 
ꝓart.— Our New Physiognomy. 

Lay before Professor Owen a single bone of an 
unknown animal, and he will construct for you 
its entire osseous framework, and, if need be, 
clothe it with muscles. Professor Agassiz is able 
to do the same from a single scale of a fish. 
Their power to do this depends upon a law of 
comparative anatomy, to which the principle 
just stated is a counterpart. If it be true, then, 
that animal forms gencrally are homogcneous, 
go that, given but one tooth, we can describe 
every bono of the beast, to the last joint of the 
tail, is there any difficulty in going farther and 

i declaring that the human form is homogeneous 
in all its parts? If the practical botanist or 
pomologist can determine from a single leaf the 
characteristic form, not only of the tree. but of 

the fruit also, is it too much to believe that we 
may be able to tell the shape of a man’s head or 
face by inspecting his hand? If it be admitted, 
as it must be, that round apples always grow on 
round topped, short limbed, and thick bodied 
trees and oblong apples on tall, long limbed 
trees, should it be deemed incredible that in ani- 
mals and man, round heads and faces may be 
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predicated of round or plump bodies, and high 
heads and long faces of tall bodies ? 

Applying these principles to physiognomy, we 
may assert, for instance, that the shape of the 
hand indicates that of the face, and even the 
general characteristics of its individual features ; 
in fact, that it is an index of the temperament 
and make of the whole body. If the hand be 
long and slender, we find corresponding features, 
temperament, and character. A plump round 
hand goes with a full face, full red lips, a thick 
nose, a round head, and a vital temperament. 
The oval hand belongs to the oval face; and 
with the oval face we may expect to find shapely 
lips, a handsome nosc, delicate skin, and an ex- 
pression of intelligence and refinement. Wo 
might go on and show how these correspond- 
ences may be carried into the minutest details 
show that even the finger-nails are significant, 
and, in form, stand in direct relation with the 
skull; but for these details we must refer the 
reader to our great work on Physiognomy, now 
in course of publication. Our purpose here has 
been simply to illustrate a general principle. 

HOPE (16)—Fr. Pespérance.—A desire of some good 
accompanied by at least a slight expectation of obtaining 
it, or a belief that it is obtainable ; an expectation of any- 
thing desirable.— Webster. 

Gall considers Hope as belonging to or forming a part 
of the fanction of every other faculty ; but I think he con- 


founds this peculiar feeling with desire or want. Every 
faculty being active, desires, thereforo even animals de- 


sire; but there is something more than this in man—a 


peculiar feeling which is by no means in proporiion to 
the activity of any other faculty. Wo may desire ardently, 
ahd yet be without hope.— Spurzheim. 

Hope gives the tendency to believe in the future attain- 
ment of what the other faculties desire.— Combe. 

Location.—The organ of Hope is situated on 
the side of the top-head (16, fig. 1), on a perpen- 
dicular line drawn upward from the front part of 
the car, and between Marvelousness and Consci- 
entiousness. 

PuystocnomicaL Sian.—Hope elevates the cen- 
ter of the eyebrow, opens the cyes wide and turns 
them upward, It gives an open and pleasant 
expression to the whole countenance. 

Foxcrion.—In persons with large Hope the 
wish is father to the thought.“ With large Ap- 
probativeness, they expect to rise to distinction ; 
with large Acquisitiveness, they think they shall 
become rich. The sentiment of Hope, Spurz- 
heim truly says, ‘‘is indeed necessary to the 
happiness of mankind in almost every situation. 
It often produces more satisfaction than even 
the success of our projects. Its activity, how- 
ever, varics greatly in different individuals ; 
while some easily despair, others are always 
elated and find everything for the best ; constant 
hope sustains them in the midst of difficulties ; 
the first plan for accomplishing any object hav- 
ing failed, only stimulates them to form new 
oncs, which they confidently expect will suc- 


‘ceed. Those who are everlastingly scheming, or 


building castles in the air, possess this faculty in 
a high degree. It seems to induce a belief in 
the possibility of whatever the other facultics de- 
gire, without producing conviction ; for this re- 
sults from reflection. 

‘‘This sentiment is not confined to the busi- 
news of this life; but passing the limits of present 
existence, it inspires hopes of a future state, and 
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belief in the immortality of the soul, which is 
promised by Christianity.” 

Excess AW Dericrexcy.—Hope, like any other 
faculty, may be too strong or too weak. In the 
former case it induces us to expect things which 
are unreasonable, not founded on probability, or 
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altogether impossible. When too fecble, on the 
contrary, especially if Cautiousness be large, it 
is apt to produce lowness of spirits, melancholy, 
and cven despair. 

HUMAN NATURE (C).—Discernment of character; 
perception of motives; intuitive physiognomy. Adapted 
to man’s need of knowing his fellowemen.—Se/f-Jn- 
structor. 

The function of the portion of the brain occu- 
picd by this organ is set down by the Euro- 
pean phrenologists as unascertained. We con- 
sider it now, however, to be established. Its 
function is to furnish us with an intuitive 
knowledge of character, or to enable us to per- 
ceive the state of mind or feeling possessed by 
others, so that we may successfully adapt our- 
selves to them and operate upon their feelings. 
It gives sagacity, and is possessed in a very re- 
markable degree by our North American Indians. 
It was large in Napoleon, and in old Hayes, the 
great rogue-catcher. 


— — — 
Srupyine THE Facr.—A story is told of a great 
French satirist which finely illustrates his knowl- 
edge of human nature. He was travcling in 
Germany, in entire ignorance of its language and 
currency. Having obtained some small change 
for some of his French coins, he used to pay dri- 
vers and others in the following manner : Taking 
a handful of the numismatical specimens from 
his pockets, he counted them onc by one into the 
creditor's hands, keeping his cye fixcd all the 
time on the receiver's face. As soon as he per- 
ceived the least twinkle of a smile, he took back 
the last coin deposited in the hand, and returned 
it, with the remaindcr, to his pocket. He after- 
ward found that in pursuing this method he had 
not overpaid for anything. l 
No Two Faces ALE. — Although no two faces 
are alike, very few faces deviate widely from the 
common standard. Among the cighteen hundred 
thousand beings who inhabit London, there is 
not one who could be taken by his acquaintance 
for another; yet we may walk from Paddington 
to Mile End without sceing one person in whom 
any feature is so overcharged that we turn round 
to stare at it. An infinite number of varieties lie 
between limits which are not very far asunder. 
The specimens which pass those limits on either 
side form a very small minority .— Macaulay. 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made is the 
knowledge of mun.—Spurzhein. 


A NEW HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


Herper, Schlegel, Hegel, Bunsen, and others, 
have given us profound and valuable works on 
the Philosophy of History. Each has his theory, 
and each has developed more or less truth. 
Buckle, in his elaborate and most attractive 
“History of Civilization in England,” has added 
his contribution—and a most munificent one it 
is—to this branch of literature ; and our country- 
man, Prof. John W. Draper, in his “Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” has enunciated the law 
of growth and decay, as applied to nations, from 
the stand-point of physiology. We do not under- 
value the labors of any of these authors, but not 


one of them has had the benefit of the light which | 


the true philosophy of the human mind throws 
upon human history, and for the lack of it each has 
been led into many errors which otherwise might 
have been avoided ; and we therefore rejoice that, 
as we have already announced, we are to have a 
new History of Civilization” from the pen of 
one who to great learning, industry, and devo- 


‘tion to the subject joins a thorough knowledge 


of the true science of the mind, and the ability to 
apply it to the study of history. We refer to the 
forthcoming work of Prof. Amos Dean, of Albany. 

Having been favored with the perusal of a 
paper which unfolds the plan upon which the 
development of this history proceeds, we take 
pleasure in laying a brief abstract of it before the 

readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Prof. Dean assumes the unity of the race, at 
the same time that its different varieties are 
thoroughly investigated, and the agency that 
they, and the nations they have helped to com- 
pose, have had in carrying on the different 
processes of civilizution, are distinctly designated. 
It is also assumed that certain great principles 
lie at the foundation of all historical develop- 
ment; certain vast organizing forces, that, to- 
gether, embrace and exhaust, in their successive 
separation and development, all there is of human 
power, energy, and activity. These are— 

1. Industry, which is founded upon the useful, 
embodying the industrial pursuits of a people, 
and culminating in the science of political 
economy. 

2. Religion, which is founded upon the holy and 
divine, embodying all the various forms of worship, 
and culminating in theology. 

3. Government, which is founded upon the just, 
embodying the different governmental forms and 
systems of jurisprudence, and culminating in the 
state. 

4. Society, which is founded upon the agreeable, 
embodying the manners and customs of a people, 
and culminating in the principles of politeness. 

5. Philosophy, which is based upon the true in 
itself, embodying the people's thoughts and sys- 
tems of philosophy, and culminatiog in the pure 
intellect. 

6. Art, which is founded upon the beautiful and 
sublime, embodying thought realized in some form 
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of beauty and sublimity, and culminating in the 
ideal. 

These elements are to be viewed first in their 
separation from each other, and second in their 
development. It is shown that in Asia, and in 
the far Eastern or Oriental period of history, these 
elements existed in a state of envelopment, inter- 
mingled and blended together. This is evidenced 
by the specimens of their art, the dictates of their 
religion, the maxims of their despotic govern- 
ment, the precepts of their morality, the spirit of 
their caste-trammeled society, and the deductions 
of their philosophy. 

Greece and Rome farnished a new theater and 
a new epoch. The elements strongly tended 
toward separation and development. Society, 
philosophy, and art here achieve their enfran- 
chisement. The first escaped from the dominion 
of caste; the second awoke to a knowledge and 
comprehension of itself in the person of Socrates, 
while the third constituted the crowning element 
of Grecian civilization. But industry, govern- 
ment, and religion were still intimately blended 
together. A successive separation was necessary 
to allow each an opportunity of development. 

Another epoch opens with the history of 
medisval modern Europe. Here we witness the 
efforts of industry in effecting its separation, in 
organizing ita different departments, and in carry- 
ing its restless activity into every dominion of 
life. i 

The last crowning epoch opens with American 
history, in which industry seems effecting its 
separation from government by the slow but 
progressive rejection of restrictive systems, and 
in which the last tie is broken between religion 
and government; the latter being called upon to 
account to man, and the former recognizing ac- 
countability to God. 

But while this original envelopment, and these 
successive separations, constitute the great epochs 
of history, it is the development of these elements 
that is to task the pen of the philosophical his- 
torian. In the accomplishment of this task, the 
attention is first directed to the nomadic or wan- 
dering, and the settled or civilized races; the 
localities of the former, the movements of their 
masses, and the influence they have exerted upon 
the progress of civilization. In reference to the 
latter, the peoples anciently composing what were 
termed the Five Monarchies, viz., the Chaldean, 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Median, and Persian, are 
first brought under review. In regard to each 
one of these, physical geography is first invoked 
so far as to obtain a clear idea of the general 
principles that have presided over the formation 


of the country, with the view more especially of 
determining to what character of mind and kinds 
of industry its physical arrangements are adapted. 
Next follows a brief outline of the history of each 
nation; its wars, treaties, national. acts, and 
repreeentative men. Its origin, youth, manhood, 
old age, and death. Next succeed inquiries into 
the kind, character, direction, extent, and amount 
of development in each one of the six elements of 
3 These inquiries take the following 
sbape: 

1. In what particular channels has their in- 
dustry been directed; what have been their prin- 
cipal industrial pursuits ; what the order of their 
succession, and their relations with each other. 

2. What have been their religious beliefs ; what 


the deities worshiped ; what the forms of worship ; 
what the instruments through which it was per- 
formed, and the influence of their religious faith 
upon the character of the people. . 

8. What has been the form of government; 
what the distribution of political forces; what 
the relation between these forces; the checks, if 
any, established ; the way and manner in which 
they have shaped themselves in action; the 
general system of lawunder which the operations 
of society have been carried on. 

4. What has been the state of society; the 
manners and customs of the people; the sports 
in which their grave or gladsome spirit has in- 
dulged ; the forms of social intercourse ; the rites 
and ceremonies that have presided over marriage, 
death, and burial; the main characteristics of that 
ceaseless life ebullition caused by the constant 
prompr nes of the social instinct. 

5. What has been the nation’s thought; its 
hilosophy ; who have been its great thinkers ; 
ow, wherein, in what direction, to what extent, 

have they developed the pure reason; what have 
been their systems of philosophy ; what the suc- 
cession of those systems ; what the effect produced 
by them upon the nation’s character. 

6. What has been the nation’s art ; wherein has 
its par ir been realized in some form of beauty 
or sublimity; how spread upon canvas, how 
chiseled in marble, how designed in architecture ; 
how has it melted in music, glowed in poetry, 
fascinated in eloquence ; how has it mimicked life 
upon the stago and marshaled armies upon the 
battle-field ; how, in fine, developed itself in that 
infinitude of artistio creations that tend to assim- 
ilate man to God and earth to paradise. 

The same course and inquiries are followed up 
in relation to Egypt, to Arabia, to Palestine, to 
Pheenicia, and then successively to Greece, Rome, 
and Mediæval and Modern Europe. One volume 
is devoted to the Oriental period, embracing the 
Five Monarchies and Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, 
and Pheenicia ; one to Grecian civilization ; one to 
Roman, and four to that of Medieval and Modern 
Europe, viz. : one to its geography, history, and 
industry ; one to its religion and government; 
one to its society and philosophy, and one to its 
art. By pursuing this course it is hoped that the 

ast can be made once more to live not alone in 
ts deeds, but also in its thoughts and institu- 
tions; and that history can be rendered more in- 
telligible in its teachings both to the present and 
the future. 


— Orem 


Destivy or America.—We have been accused 
with setting up the pursuit of money, and fol- 
lowing the acquisition of wealth, as the only 
thing worthy the attention of men ; of being ex- 
travagant and dissipated in public life, untrust- 
worthy in private. That we are the devotees of 
gain, the scorners of all things intellectual. The 
last four years have seen this epicurean people 
scattering their wealth without stint, pouring out 
their best blood like water, encountering misfor- 
tune in public, and bereavements and sorrows in 
private, and exulting in the self-sacrifices of the 
most grinding taxation; and all for what? And 
we would have encountered sacrifices ten times 
more severe for the sake of an idea. That idea 
is—that there shall be but one great republic on 
this continent, whose grandeur should throw into 
eclipse even the great ancient republics of Rome, 
and that we should be sovereign among the 
powers of the earth. That idea has been estab- 
lished. We have irresistible armies in the field. 
We havea navy, a match for the combined navies 
of the world. What signifies the debt incurred 
by these things? The gold, the iron, the cotton, 
coal, tobacco, the oil, and all the products that 
make us the richest people on earth, will soon 
settle that. The idea is being carried. The lion 
permits no rival in the boundless forests which he 
selects for his home; the eagle tolerates no com- 
panion in his flight to the skies. So there can 
be no rival to this republic on the American con- 
tinent.—Prof. J. W. Draper. 
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INDIANS IN AMERICA. 


AT a meeting of the New York Asaociation for 
the Advancement of Science and Art, in Cooper 
Iustitute, October 16th, a deeply interesting paper 
was read by Matthew Hale Smitb, E:q., on the 
“ Evidences of the Hebrew Origin of the North 
American Indian,” which well deserves repub- 
lishing in full for the benefit of all who are inter- 
ested in the subject. 

The following remarks were made by Mr. J. 
Disturnell, relating to the present condition of 
America and the native Indians : 

“ On the continent of America man is found to 
exist, in different degrees of civilization, from 


the 75th degree of north latitude to Tierra del 


Fuego, 55 south latitude ; on the extreme north 
being found the dwarfed Esquimaux, and on the 
south the full-grown Patagonian Iadians. For 
three or four bundred years this vast stretch of 
country, running through 130 degrees of latitude, 
has been known and peopled mostly by different 
European nations. Danish America or Green- 
lund, Russian America, and British America, ly- 
ing on the north, each extend within the Arctic 
circle. 

“The United States, extending from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific Ocean, has been mainly settled 
by the Dutch, English, Irish, French, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Germans, and Africans—tbere now 
being only about 400,000 native Indians. Cuba, 
Mexico, Central America, and most of the South 
American republics, have been settled by Span- 
iards and Africans ; Brazil by the Portuguese and 
Africans. f 

„ The whites and the blacks embrace all of the 
known modern origin of the inbabitants now liv- 
ing on tbe American continent, estimated at from 
55 or 60,000,000 souls. Of the native American 
copper-colored race there is estimated to be 10 
or 15,000,000 living in North and South America, 
whose origin is doubtful, their antiquity running 
back many hundred years before the discovery 
of America by Columbus. A late writer says, 
‘The aboriginals of all America bave a striking 
similarity. From Tierra del Fuego to Labrador 
they are of a swarthy copper color, with straight 
hair, small ears, prominent cheek-bones, thick 
lips, long eye, and gloomy aspect. These are 
considered as distinct families of the buman race, 
though intermixed in every shade.’ 

“ Perhaps the most degraded portion of the 
North American Indians may be found in Califor- 
nia and Oregon, while farther to the north, along 
the Pacific coast in British America and Russian 
America, there are to be found a more intelligent 
people, who are good fishermen, hunters, and carv- 
ers in wood, stones, and metals, and that in many 
respects they assnme an Asiatic character in tbeir 
mode of living and rude drawing and carving of 
different kinds of ornaments. 

“ On Queen Charlotte's Island, lying midway be- 
tween Vancouver's Island and the Sitka Archipel- 
ego, the native population, named Skittagets, are 
described as the best specimens of the Indian 
race, apt to adopt the customs of civilized life, 
ingenious and industrious, and naturally white as 
the inbabitants of the south of Europe; no doubt 
partakiog of an Asiatic cast of character, although 
possibly far or less removed from the Hebrew 
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origin. One singular fact that exists in regard to 
the Indian race in America is that of the slight 
difference in color when liviog in the Arctic or 
the equatorial regions, while in Africa and Asia 
the very black natives are found near the equa- 
tor.” 

— ip ae 


Tus AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL 
Sociery.—This prominent and useful Society was 
jacorporated by the State of New York, in 1854. 
Its object is the advancement of geographical and 
statistical ecience by the collection and diffusion 
of tbese branches of knopledge ; and although 
in its infancy it bas already taken rank as a use- 
ful and efficient institution. Among its members 
are many genilemen of high ecien ific and liter- 
ary attainments, both in New York city, where 
its rooms are located, and elsewbere, and it bas 
for its honorary and corresponding members gen- 
tlemen, both in this country and abroad, of the 


first literary and scientific excellence. The So- 


ciety bas on foot at present the following mea- 
sures, among others : 

A collection of standard and authentic maps 
and books relating to geography and statistics, 
to be kept for public ure under proper regula- 
tions. This collection now numbers over 10,000 
volumes. 

The holding of meetings, monthly (July, An- 
gust, and September excepted), for tbe reading 
of valuable papers, with scientific discussions, 
personal narrations of explorers, travelers, etc. 
These meetings are open and free to tbe public, 
and the proceedings of the Society therein are 
published to the world. . Interesting matter re- 
lating to the subjects comprehended by the asso- 
ciation is solicited from all parts of the globe. 
Auother object is the origination and assistance in 
explorations of undescribed regions and in voy- 
ages of discovery. 

Valuable contributions to the library and funds 
of the Society have been received from time to 
time, from and through the different departments 
at Washington, and the department of State has 
shown a special interest in its welfare by recom- 
mending it to the notice of foreign powers and 
the foreign agents of the government. 

The Society is now seeking to raise a fund of 
$10,000, by subscriptions, with which they con- 
template taking suitable rooms and fitting them 
up properly as a library, where will be affurded 
to all the privilege of consulting its books and 
maps. The Society has also in view the estab- 
lishment of a permanent fund of $100,000, to be 
raised in the same manner, the income of which 
is to be applied to the extension of geographical 
and statistical information, and the carrying into 
practical effect any undertaking which may be 
considered worthy of accomplishment. 

Itis hoped that the amount, $10,000, will be 


speedily made up, and the laudable purpose of 
the Society in opening their extensive aud valu- 
able collection of books, maps, and other geo- 
grapbical matter to the public be carried into ef- 
fect without delay. 

Gentlemen of means now have an opportunity 
of subscribing to the library project, and may 
soon have the opportunity to enroll themselves 
as patrons of the permanent fund, as the subscrip- 
tions therefor will ere long be opened. 
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HORACE MANN. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Anti-Slavery Standard 
says very justly of this nored man; All through 
his life he worked—worked with tremendous en- 
ergy and courage, worked when he was eick 
just as resolutely as when he was well, and 
worked with a purpose alwayr. Ard to that, he 
worked for the most part on the side of morality, 
education, freedom, and religion, and you bave 
the fecret of bis power. It pervades bis letters 
and his journals. His style is not always good, 
but it is almost always strong even when dif- 
fuse, All that be wrote is readable, except per- 
haps where the jargon of Phrenology gets the 
better of bis Eng lich. und when it does, yon at 
once perceive the narrowness of the intellect 
which could be eatisfied. with a metaphysical 
scheme constructed from the sku)l instead of the 
brain—naworse form of materialism than Locke’a, 
and never developed with n tenth part of Locke’s 
ability. Intellectually considered, he could never 
have been a very great man who was content to 
think George Combe a great philosopher.” 

Such stupid twaddle is insufferable. That 
bigoted “ correspondent” seems not to know that 
Horace Mann bared all bis hopes for success in 
his grand educational work om pbrenological 
principles. Ile was thoroughly imbued with its 
spirit, and on all suitable occasions encouraged 
its study. Ina letter to the editor of this Jour- 
NAL he faid : I declare myself a hundred times 
more indebted to Phrenology tban to all tbe 
metaphysical works I ever read. Again, I look 
npon Phrenology as the guide of Philosophy and 
tbe handmaid to Cbristianity.” 

We sbould like to have a view of the stupid 
who thns sits in judgment on one who was every 
way his master. “Jargon,” forsootb, which an 
imbecile may not understand, but which reqnires 
at least some breadth of intellect to compre- 
bend. But the ignorant correspondent” is con- 
fused, and charges Mr. Mann with entertaining 
“ a scheme constructed from tbe skull instead of 
the brain!” Horace Mann will live more centu- 
ries than this foolish fellow will livedays. Wonder 
what sort of a head the upstart carries. IIe should 
modestly, humbly sit at the feet of Horace Mann's 
grave and try to learn something from the life 


of one so capable of teaching. 
— — — 


Try AoINI—No matter what that business 
is; farmer, artisan, artist, professional man, or 
scholar, keep your hand to the work and you will 
succeed. Suppose you are a farmer, and you 
want to get rich faster, don’t speculate how you 
can make an enormous sum at once, or wish you 
could cheat somebody out of ten thousand dollars 
and then run away; or that some rich old fellow 
would “will” you a like amount, and then run 


away (to heaven) himself; but study the neces- 
sities of your craft, work with diligence and skill, 
and then if you have any leisure time, sit down 


and watch the ant rearing bis pile, or tbe bee col- 


lecting bis store, rather than berate the tardiness 
of “outrageous fortune.” 

Never let a failure of expectations break you 
down, and if at first you dun tsucceed,” remem- 
ber how many times Kepler tried before he got 
the theory of the heavenly bodies, and what was 
his ultimate success. 

Young mao, and young woman, you have the 
elements of a better character—perhaps a great 
character— within you; and if you make up your ` 
mind to develop that into its proper expression 
through the acts of your life, no common obstacles 
can possibly stand between you and success. K, 
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IN THH PULPIT. 


Tue merits of Phrenology as a means by which 
to judge character were recently set forth in a 
well-written editorial by the Rev. Alfred Taylor, 
of the Presbyterian Slandard, of Philadelphia, 
and replied to by a writer in the Western Presby- 
terian. Both of these journals are well-conducted 
religious newspapers, and organs of this most 
enlightened church. Our readers will be inter- 
ested in reading both sides of this pithy contro- 
versy. The Rev. Mr. Taylor opens the subject 
ia the following lively style: 


PoRENOLOGY IN THE Presorrery.—“ Well,” asks 
some grave body, “ what on earth hive Presbytery 
and Purenology to do with one another?” Listen 


a moment and you shall see. 


It is a notorious fact that the ministry of the 
church of God is overrun with a class of useless 
men who have never accomplished anything in 
the sacred profession. Some of them lack talent, 
some industry, some tact; some lack essential 
qualification for the ministry. These men are 
not only useless, but there is no prospect that 
they will ever be of any use. No congregation 
wants them for pastor, and, in many cases, if it is 


understood that one of them is to fill a pulpit, the. 


pews are wofully empty in consequence. They 
would like to £ll some of the offices in the Boards 
of the church, would consent to be collecting 
agents, or missionaries, or almost anything. But 
everybody knows that the Boards would shrivel 
into leanness under incompetent management; 
the treasury of the concern for which they might 
try to beg would soon be found in a state of col- 
lapse; and the missionary ficlds on which their 
labors might be put forth, would become valleys 
of the driest sort of dry bones. So the men 
become constitutional place-hunters; not par- 
ticularly dissatisfied with themselves for having 
gone into the ministry, but dissatisfied at the 
church for giving them nothing to do. 

And that is not the end of the trouble. Not 
satisficd with the amount of this sort of material 
already on hand, Presbyteries must go to work 
and ordain more of it. Follow up the meetings 
of the various Presbyteries, and we see, in a great 
number of instances, young men thrust into the 
sacred work, not only of bare mediocrity, but 
whose examinations Presbytery tzustains only out 
of a mistaken kindness toward the yonng men, 
and a feeling that, after having devoted several 
years to the business of getting themselves up for 
the ministry, it would bo a sad pity now to send 
them back, snub them. and tell them they are not 
fit for the work, It would, in many cases, be the 
kindest thing Presbytery could do to tell the 
young men they had better go about their’ busi- 
ness and try some other calling. The church 
would profit by it, and the young men themselves 
would be thankful in, after years. 


THE REMEDY. 


We do not suppose the difficulty can be entirely 
and thoroughly remedied, that there shall not be 
one incompetent man in the gospel ministry. But 
the condition of things in thie respect can be 
essentially, even radically healed. The evil has 
arisen from not looking at the structure of the 
material out of which it was proposed to make 
ministers. If a mason were to go to work as 
regardless of the quality and character of the 
stone he used, or if a carpenter were to do a job 
of work as careless of the sort of lumber he puts 
into it, an the.men who make ministers are care- 
less of the material out of which they make them, 
said mason and carpenter would be the laughing- 
stocks of the neighborhood where the work was 
executed. 

But how shall we know about what a man is 
made of, and what he is fitted for? Here comes 
in our heterodox Phrenology ; a science long con- 
sidered so far an enemy of all that is good, that 
many pious people would only handle it with 
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even now there are people who would rather not 
handle it at all; aud who will make a wry face 
when they read what we are now writing about it. 


AN ILLUSTRATION. 


When a colt is born on a farm, his owner and 
the neighbors examine him carefully, note his 
shape, his build, and all the little peculiarities 
about him which an ordinary observer would 
never think of looking at. As the little fellow 
grows up they watch him closely; look at all bis 
motions; and before long understand exactly 
what kind of a horse he is going to be when he 
attains maturity. If he is going to be a great, 
heavy, slow beast, they do not undertake to make 
a racer of him, nor do they offer bim for sale to a 
gentleman who wants a nice little borse to trot in 
his sulky. But suppose they discern signs of 
speed in the beast ; aud the signs are easily made 
out; then follow the careful training, the close 
discipline, the assiduous caro, the thorough fitting, 
by men who havo a practical knowledge of what 
they are about for the work which is before the 
animal. . 

The horse is judged of by his bodily traits. It 
is his body tbat is to serve us. The minister, that 
is to be, is to be judged of by his mental traits 
as well as by bis bodily (for a poor, broken-down 
body can never serve the Lord in the ministry.) 
The science of Phrenology will give us some in- 
sight into what the young man is fit for. When 
the candidate presents himself to be put under 
the care of Presbytery, let Presbytery hand him 
over to a competent professor of Phrenology, for 
examination. Such gentlemen are to be found in 
all our large cities. The professor may say, 
“This young man will make a good machinist, he 
has a fine mechanical talent. Ho bas no gift of 
language, nor any particular aptness for book 
study.” How vastly better to let the young man 
go into the pursuit for which God made him, than 
to throw away several of the best years of his 
life, and a great many hundred dollars of some- 
body’s money, in trying to fit him for what he 
never can be fitted! 

We would be glad to see this subject fully and 
ably discussed in our Presbyteries. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 

We would now bring forward an instance or 
two of the mischief dono by putting young men 
into the ministry without trying to find out whether 
they are calculated for it or not. 


MISTOOK HIS CALLING. 

Years ago the church at K—— needed an 
elder. There was a lack of suitable material in 
the congregation, and the best that could bo ob- 
tained had to be selected. Thero was one very 
respectable farmer, who wore black clothes when 
he came to church, and who, as he seldom opened 
his mouth, was judged to be a very eble man. 
He was made.elder. Ho was a pious man, and 
raised a family of pious children, one of whom 


he set apart, while yet an infant, for the ministry. 
The good eldcr had no idea how slow a person 
his child would turn out to be, or perhaps he 
would never have set him apart. The young man 
grew up with the idea in bis bead, and the general 
underztandiug in the congregation, that he was 
to bo a minister. This was his sole fitness for 
the sacred office. He was dragged through the 
ordinary course of preparation, stumbling and 
blundering all the way ; got through Presbyterial 
examinations somehow or other, the Presbytery 
feeling a delicacy about refusing to license and 
ordain a young man whose intentions were 80 
good; was settled over a small church, and we 
were almost going to say that was the end of him, 
but it was not. He and the church went to sleep 
together. He turned out to be an insufferably 
thick preacher, a man of no tact in managing his 

astoral duties, and of no aptness whatever to 

unstruct his people. He was an utter failure, 
though pious and well-meaning. 
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Had the young man been examined as to what 
he was really fit for, and placed accordingly, he 
might have made a tolerably good farmer, or 
perhaps an excelleat toll-gate keeper. He failed 

u the ministry simply because he had no adapta- 
tion for it. 
LANGUAGE SMALL. 


Another case. Young Mr. D. felt that he had 
a call to the ministry. As soon as he commenced 
his studies, it was evident that he was a man of 
good abilities as to scholarship. All tbe way 
through he stood well in his classes. He was 
industrious, prayerful, and pious. Yet there was 
u certain something about him which seemed to 
give promise that his ueefulness would be hin- 
dered. Although he brought to the work of the 
ministry a greater amount of learning than many 
who have succeeded far better than he did, be 
found, when he came to preach. that he had no 
gift of speech. He hesitated. halted, stammered, 
and made such clumsy work. of declaring his 
message, that it was painful to listen to him. 
Nor was it only the bashfulness and embarrass- 
ment which are part of the first preaching of 
every young man. It was evident that the good 
brother was not made for the purpose of instruct- 
ing his fellow-men from the pulpit. He subsided 
into a schoolmaster’s desk, and was successful in- 
the eatablishment and conduct of a first-rate vil- 
lage academy. Teaching school is good and 
roper work, but there is no necessity for ordain- 
ing men to be ministers merely that they may be 
teachers. People who have never been eet apart 
to the work of the ministry can teach as well, 
other things being equal, as those who have. 


BRAINS, A TEST OF CHARACTER. 


Again we say, look at the young man’s brains 
before he is made into a preacher ; not to see if 
he has any brains, for every young man who 
aspires to the pulpit is supposed to have some; 
but to see if the brains are of such a kind as will 
give promise that he will be useful in the ministry. 
If ho enters a secular profession, and finds bim- 
self unsuited for it, a change is comparatively 
easy. Not so in the ministry. Once there, a man 
is there for life, or ought to be. 

Wo would not discourage a single young brother 
who is preparing, or thinking of preparing, to be 
a minister. But we would urge on every candi- 
date, and on every Presbytery, a careful and 
searching examination before licensure and or- 
dination, rather than have painful and mortify- 
ing failure in the work of life, after steps are 
taken which can not well be retraced. 


REPLY. 
In his reply, the editor of the Western Presby- 
terian becomes facetious. Hear bim 


The Presbyterian Standard, of Philadelphia, 
has illustrated the contrary of Solomon’s teach- 
ing, that “there is no new thing under the sun.” 
It bas opened a “new vein” in theological min- 
ings. A few weeks since it had an article on the 
benefits of introducing Phrenology into our pres- 
byteries as a test of the fitness of young men for 
the ministry. It was written in such a strain that 
we were in great doubt whether the editer were 
serious or trying to be ironical. Our suspense is 
at length relieved. He is in “dead earnest. In 
his issue of March 9th, ia an article on“ Phrenol- 
ogy in the Presbytery,’’ he gives two living illus- 
trations of unfitness in ministers, where the 
churches might have been spared this infliction 
had Phrenology been practically applied to the 
unfortunates at the beginning of their candidacy. 
The illustrations are rather graphic, but we think 
they might have been improved, and the argu- 
ment greatly strengthened had they been “done 
up” atter the modern style of pictorials,” with 
the size of the cranium of each, and the “ bumps” 
all marked, as in the “charts” of the profession.” 


[We quite agree with this suggestive criticism, 
and propose that the Western Presbyterian be 
made the medium of exhibiting the portraits of in- 
competent preachers. The. editor goes on to say:] 


| poker and tongs, if they handle it at all. And 
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A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 

As the introduction of this science” (“falsely 
g0-called’’) into our Presbyteries is thus formally 
urged by one of our leading religious journals, 
we shall keep a sharp look-out, and shall be 
curious to know how the plan is to be carried 
out. Perhaps it may come up in the next General 
Assembly, by memorial from the Standard. It 
certainly should, if it is of the importance the 
Standard assumes. We may then expect the 
Assembly to be called upon to elect a new Pro- 
fessor in each of our Theological Seminaries to a 
“Chair of Phrenology,” that the future race of 
ministers may be qualified to judge of the fitness 
of candidates when they come before the Presby- 
tery for examination. But where shall we find 
the men qualified for such chairs? As this 
“ gcience” has not been taught in our seminaries 
hitherto, it will be some time before men with 
the requisite qualifications can be obtained. This, 
however, may be done. Let Messrs. Fowler and 
Wells, of New York, be invited to Pittsburg, and 
when the Assembly chooses the Professors, let 
these men examine their heads and pronounce 
whether they would be “ apt to teach” in this de- 
partment. If they are fofind to have the right 
“ bumps,” send them to the establishment of these 
gentlemen on Broadway, and let them put them 
through a course as speedily as possible. Their 
window and show-cases are filled with skulls and 
busta of the most distinguished men, living and 
dead. Their store is a perfect Golgotha, where 
they would enjoy wonderful facilities. 


(We beg to state in this connection, that a class 
will be formed at the above-named place, 389 
Broadway, the second week in January next, for 
the purpose of teaching those who may wish to 
know “How to read character” on scientific 
principles. The editor of the W. P. continues :] 


HOW IT MAY BE DONE. 

In the mean time, that no more unfit men may 
be introduced to the ministry, employ these dis- 
tinguished New York phrenologists to visit the 
spring presbyteries, when usually many are 
licensed from the seminaries, and let them ma- 
nipulate the head of each candidate, and give a 
few lectures to the 5 on “the way it is 
done.” - This would answer until the machinery 
is put into full play under a qualified professor in 
each seminary. 

[“ Many a truth is spoken in jest,” and we 
accept every word of the above as good practical 
common sense. The ministry needs “ weeding,” 
and we regard this the best way to do it. On 
this very point, a recent correspondent, speaking 
of the practical application of Phrenology, said: 
“Jf something of the kind were adopted ag pre- 
liminary to ministerial preparation, we would 
have fewer dunces in the pulpit and more wise 
mon.“ Men's bodies are rigidly examined 
before they are admitted into the army; why 
should not their brains be inquired into before 
they are allowed to stand up as teachers to their 
fellow-men?” To all of which we say amen. 

The Western editor proceeds as follows :] 

What wonderful advantages the future ministry 
will enjoy, when this department gets into “ full 
blast!“ The text-books the professor will recom- 
mend will be Gall, and Spurzheim, and Combe ; 
and his lectures will be illustrated by skulls of 
the dead and busts of the living, all duly lined 
and oumbered. 

[These are the works read by the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, out of which he got not a little of 
his ministerial thunder which keeps awake those 
who hear him. Would it net be equally good for 
others 7] 


And how greatly blessed will be the churches 


i> 
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in future, when no more dull men will infest the 
pal it! Who can tell but the millennium may 
e hastened by this measure, and that it may have 

been delayed for the want of Phrenology in the 
Presbytery l 

[Aye, verily, we believe in it, and if you don’t, 
we may venture to ask the Western editor if he 
has not heard what is to become of unbelievers! 
We fear his place will be somewhere behind the 
“‘light-house,’’] 

IN THE DARE. -~ 

[The editor of the W. P. makes the following 
frank confession. We sympathize with him in his 
difficulties, and we joim him in the hope that Phre- 
nology may throw some light on difficulties, and 
afford a satisfactory interpretation of obscure 
passages of Scripture. He says:] 


Possibly, too, it may cast light on some difficult 
passages of Scripture. The Apostles often /aid 
on hands, as they went among the people, and 
“ ordained elders in every church.” Men have 
disputed much about the meaning of the “ doc- 
trine of laying on of hands,” in Hebrews vi. 2. 
Perhaps this means that they had “ Phrenology 
in the Presbytery” in apostolic times, to deter- 
mine the fitness of candidates for the ministry. 
Let us re-examine our exegetical rules. 

Truly, “the world does move l“ 


[The matter is now before our readers. We 
submit that the Philadelphia editor made out his 
case, and that the Western man only strengthened 
it by his facetiousness. Phrenology must always 
gain by such discussions. It is a fact, that men 
differ in capability and in adaptation to particular 
callings. It is a fact, that not only incompetent 
men, but even criminals, get into the pulpit, and 
are only clogs, or worse than that, and bring dis- 
grace on all concerned. Men are misplaced. 
Phrenology is a system by which to discover, in 
advance of experiment, what are the innate capa- 
bilities and dispositions of candidates for office 
for the ministry, and for any particular calling or 


pursuit. If it is good for anything it is good for 
this. Many sensible men believe in it. A few, 


ignorant of its claims, reject it. On the whole it 
is gaining ground, and it is entering into the 
literature, the seiegces, the education, and the 
knowledge and belief of the people everywhere. 

We second the proposition to have phreno- 
logical professorships established, not only in our 
theological colleges, but in all colleges and in 
all schools. What say the people !] 


— oe 


PRrSsTOAL DEVELOPMENT. — Editor Phrenological 
Journal: Please insert the following extract from 
a letter of the London correspondent of the New 
York Times, and much oblige. E. 

Ono thing strikes me as especially tending to 
preserve the power of the English race, which has 
been often commented on, but which can not be 
too much held before the Amcrican people, and 
that is, the incessant athletic training which the 
youth of all the middle and higher classes are 
passing through. 

Tho universities are now mainly a course of 
muscular and esthetic education. Theschools im- 
itate ; the young men in professions and shops 
follow, so far as they are able. The fashion of 
the whole country is to use the muscles, and to 
bear exposure. Just as the Roman youth, in the 
times of the republic, accustomed themselves to 
endure heat and cold, and hunger and fatigue, to 
fit themselves for martial work hereafter, so you 
may find the English youth, all the world over, 
passing glaciers, climbing Alps, sleeping on the 


[Drc., 


snow, hunting lions, or shooting elephants, or in 
some way training themselves to a vigorous mus- . 
cular life. I think the physique of the aristocratic 
class can not be exceeded anywhere in the world, 
and the result is that the whole nation reach a 
high standard of physical power. 

And certainly the English nced this influence. 
The young men—shop-keepers’ clerks—crowing 
up in the large towns, breathing bad air, leadin 
a confined life, and smoking excessively, woul 
be a miserable race physically if it were not for 
this fashion of exercise, which carries them out 
continually to open air and a use of their muscles. 


— . ———— 


GYMNASTICS. 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


Our friend and coadjutor, Mr. D. P. BUTLER, of 


Boston, has issued a circular, in which he announ- 


ces an improved system of scientific gymnastio 
exercises. He says: 

u We hold these truths to be self-evident,” viz., 
that a human being is made up of organs, and 
that the manifestations of the various mental and 
physical powers are caused by and correspond 
with the condition of those organs, whether weak 
or strong, healthy or diseased. Hence, that 
whatever means will secure the greatest degree 
of strength, vigor, health, and perfection of the 
physical organization should be adopted and ap- 
plied by all, as the first and most important duty 
of life. 

Mechanically, a human being is a machine; 
and being the highest type of organization, is, of 
necessity, the most perfect machine. The perfect 


action of the steam-engine depends upon the qual- 

ity, form, and adjustment of its several parts. 

These conditions being defective, the action of the 

machine is imperfect. The same principle ap- 

plies to man. Perfection and adjustment of the 

ae or organs constitute strength and health. 
he reverse is weakness and disease. 

Taking mankind as we find them, weakness and 
disease form the rule, health and strength the ex- 
ception. The reverse is the natural order. Hence 
it is clear that the mechanical, hygienic, and psy- 
chological laws which govern man’s existence, 
development, and culture are violated. We 
therefore require a system of mental and physical 
discipline which will put man in harmony with 
those general laws. 

The inter-relations of mind and body are mu- 
tual and complete. And any system of cure or 
eulture which fails to recognize this truth, must, 
of necessity, prove a failure. The fact that we 
have, as yet, no system by which we can develop 
the mind except at the expense of the body, or 
develop the body except at the expense of the 
mind, is Droo positive that we have not yet rec- 
ognized the subtile and intimate relation between 
these two essential forces of man’s nature. The 
begioning of weakness or disease in any given 
case may be the result of the violation of either 
the psychological, hygienic, or mechanical law, 
and if not arrested, the end involves the violation 
of all. The natural order of restoration is to fol- 
low the order of violation. 

The philosophy of medical treatment is based 
upon the adaptation of the remedy to excite or 
restrain organic action ; to regulate the action or 
develop the latent power of tbe organs, and thus 
resist and overcome disease. Instead of claiming 
any inherent virtue in the medicine itself, it is al- 
lowed to be an enemy, which, after performing its 
miesion, must be expelled to prevent its causing 
other forms of disease. Of course its expulsion 
exhausts the already weakened organism, or what 
is worse, induces that generally fatal crisis—the 
terror of patient and physician—termed a “ re- 
lapse.” 

Now if by mechanical exercises the latent power 
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of the organs can be as effectively developed, the 
gain must be incalculable, as by this method no 
enemy is left to be expelled. Besides, in the put- 
ting forth of power within safe limits, the tenden- 
cy is to add to that already existing by an actual 
deposit of organic strength. And the effect is 

neral as well as local, all the organs co-operat- 

g, the strong and healthy sustaining and invig- 
orating the weak and diseased. 

Moreover, it is a fact well known to physiolo- 
gists, that weakness precedes disease ; that the 
liability of the organ to become diseased is in 
proportion to its greater or less strength and 
vigor. Hence, if weak organs can be strengthen- 
ed and small organs developed by this method, 
disease is expelled and power gained by the 
same process ; thus curing the patient and forti- 
fying against disease by securing the organic 

ower to resist it, thereby postponing old age and 
engthening out life. 

In accordance with these views, we ° ° e 
rely solely upon the natural remedies involved in 
a scientific application of the mechanical, hygie- 
nic, and psychological laws which govern man’s 
nature. 

The mechanical law being primary, and the 
basis of all natural organic action, it demands our 
first attention. We have spent several years in 
testing and inventing such mechanical apparatus 
as would be most scientific, complete, and practi- 
cable in its application to physical culture. The 
results of this system, in our experience person- 
ally, and in relation to our pupils and patients, 
have surpassed our most sanguine anticipations, 
and are such as to warrant us in commending it 
to all, with the utmost confidence, as the best in- 
vigorating and curative agency. 

The first effect of these exercises is to put the 
individual into proper form and shape, so that 
there shall be no unnatural mechanical obstruc- 
tions to the free and normal exercise of the organs. 

The second is to create functional vigor, and 
thus expel disease and prepare for development. 

The third is to expand the organs, and cause 
an absolute organic growth. 

The fourth is to increase the health and vigor 
of the brain and mind, correspondingly with that 
of the Bony 

Hence, the advantages of these physical exer- 
cises are, first, to strengthen ; second, to increase 
vigor of health ; and thirdly, to cure disease ; 
and, as a general rule, the improvement is at the 
rate of one hundred per cent. in the first three 
months, with an exercise of fifteen minutes daily. 


[We wish Mr. Butler the best success in the ap- 
plication of his new gymnastics, and doubt not 
he may be the means of doing great good there- 
by. His system is more especially adapted to 
cities, and requires his personal superintendence. ] 


— . — — 


Expanpinc THE CHrSr.— Ar. Editor: I noticed 
an article or a prescription for the enlargement 
of the chest and lungs in your July number. I 
am twenty-one years of age. I have been af- 
fected with the bronchitis for three or four years. 
I could get no medicine to benefit me. When I 
saw the article referred to, I began to practice the 
exercise immediately, and with beneficial effects. 
My chest is at least an inch larger than it wasa 
month ago. I breathe more freely, deeply, and 
strongly than before. My lungs are healthier, 
my voice is stronger, and my health is better 
generally. It is the best expectorant I ever 
tried. I would recommend it to all weak-lunged 
and hollow-breasted persons. But I would ad- 
vise them not to practice it in damp, rainy 
weather - too early in the morning or too late in 
the evening. J. K. H. C. 


A Western paper speaks of a man who “ died 
without the aid of a physician.” Such instances 
of death are very rare. . 


Religious Department. 


“The Phrenolozist has the right to examine whether Christianity te 
adapted to the nature of mag, and he la delighted in seeing It in per- 
fect harmony with human nature.''—-Gpurzhetia, 


THY NAME. 


BY FRANCES LAMAETINE,. 


Ws read thy name, O God, 
In all that thou hast given— 

From Bowers that deck the lowly sod, 
To stars that burn in heaven. 


Where sunlight bathes the world, 
And in the soul doth sleep ; 

And none the less thy name doth glow 
Where Life’s dark shadows sweep: 


And in each stern decree, 
Though heavy falls thy band; 

For sorrow points beyond Time’s sea 
To heaven’s happy land. 


Therefore, great God, we see, 
In all below, above, 
The name thy goodness giveth Thee, 
And, oh! that name is Love. 
Five Coznegs, N. Y. 


—̃ — — 
SYMMETRY OF CHARACTER. 


Tux American Baptist, an excellent religious 
journal with progressive tendencies, talks ko the 
olergy, through H. M., as follows: . 

„Few characters are symmetrical. Men are 
distinguished for particular excellences or excel 
in some particular department of effort. It is, 
perhaps, well that itis so ; for thus we have leaders 
in the various good enterprises. 

But a Christian is far nobler when well devel- 
oped in all the attributes of excellence than when 
distinguished for some one or two, and dwarfed in 
other respects. Some will never unite in a good 
work unless they plan and propose it. Some are 
all for temperance, or peace, or freedom, or or- 
thodoxy ; while on every point except the hobby 
they are utterly inert. Some are orthodox and 
generous, but have an abominable temper, and 
are constantly making either apologies or ene- 
mies. Many a sister is active and liberal in 
church matters, the very life of the Dorcas socie- 
ty or Sunday-school, yet unlovely at home, and 
a busy-body in other people’s matters. We have 
known ministers who were eloquent, wise, and 
skilled in Scripture exposition, and free from lev- 
ity or idleness, but who lived beyond their in- 
come, and disgraced themselves and the cause by 
running indebt. Some excellent ministers can 
never work with others or take advice, but are 
overbearing and conceited. Some are morbidly 
sensitive, and ever ready to take offense. 

“The extent of these defects would be much 
less if there were more who were willing to ad- 
monish, and capable of doing it well. Alas, few 
are willing to receive admonition, and few know 
how to give it! 

“Let every Christian examine into his leading 
defects, and instead of pride arising from his un- 
doubted superiority to others in some one or two 
things, he be humbled because of the dispropor- 
tion of his graces, or want of some altogether. 
Let us be always comparing ourselves with the 
rule of God's word. Do I eat. drink, dress, talk, 
buy, sell, govern or obey, as Jesus Christ would 
do were he exactly in my place? That is the 
tule. If we are not followers of Christ, we are 
not his disciples, and have no ground of hope for 
salvation. We are in constant danger of follow- 
ing the multitude, and of comparing ourselves one 
with another. But no one is a true Christian who 


dare not be singular in a world lying in wicked- 
ness.” 


[Ay, the preachers need talking to as well as 
other folks. Are they not human? Are they not 
fallible? Are they not sinners? Bad as they 
are, as a clasa, they are not so bad as the rest of 
us. Still, it can do no harm to give them a good 


“ talking to now and then.” 
— 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE SINNER. 


BY JOE, THE JERSEY MUTE. 


In these days of religious controversy, I can 
not, perhaps, render the world a better service 
than by drawing a parallel between the Christian 
and the sinner in this fashion : 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


Ho loves Gop, his friend. 
He loves both friend and foe. 


He goes to the house of 
the Lorp on the Sabbath, 
rain or shine, and there wor- 
ships Gop with all his spirit 

© reads the BIBLE as 
often as he has time, never 
mind how many times a day 
even, and that, too, in the 
spirit of praser. 

He is ready, on all occa- 
sions, to give alms, with- 
out, however, impoverishing 
bimself and family, if he 
has any. 

He is sure to address the 
throne of Mercy on his bend- 
ed knees,morning and night. 

He marrice for love; only 
ia tho Lord. 


He, as far ns in him lies, 
ropares his children, if he 
as any, for society and for 

heaven. 


He bears with the moral 
infirmities cf his wif>, know- 
ing that his own naturo is 
not free from the same. 

He pays his debts, PRINOI- 
PAL AND INTEREST. 


Tle forgives injuries done 
to him, but stands aloof from 
bad company. 

_ Ho bas a particular regard 
for truth. He tells “the 
truth, nothing but tho truth, 
and the whole truth,” witb- 
out regard to personal con- 
sequences. 

o never strikes his own 
chil¢ren or those of stran- 
gers on the head, lest by a 
single atroke of the hand the 
temple of reason may be 
darkened forevcr. Is he an 
Instructor of youth, he de- 
votes his best cnergies to 
the Goop of tho youthful 
minds intrusted to his care. 
To sum up ip a word, he 
“ studies to please,” both in 
and out of school. 


Is he the principal of a 
deaf-mute school, he chooses 
teachers from among the 
more talented and deservin 
of the deaf and dumb, an 
pays them an ADEQUATE 
salary. 

Ho pays for his paper 
unctually ; and if engaged 
n some kind of productive 

industry, liberally advertises 
in the columns of his paper. 

He knows that the printer 
is worthy of his h re. He 
knows, too, that, like the reat 
of mankind, he must work 
in order to live. 


THE SINNER. 

He loves sa rAx, his enemy. 
He loves his friends, but 
hates his encmies, first, last, 
and all the time. 


Ho goes to the hole of hell, 


the tavern thut is to say, on 
the Sabbath, and there revels 
in the miscalled joys of wine. 

He reas and talks Polk 
tics with all tho fire of pa- 
triotism, so called. 


When his bounty is solio- 
ited bo either says no at 
once or finds excuses for his 
refusal]. 


Ho does nothing else but 
jump into bed with his gown 
on and snore. 

Ho marries cithor for 
moncy or for beauty, throw- 
ing real merit quite lato the 
sbade. 

Ho allows his children (if 
any he bas), made in the 
image of Gop, to run in tho 
streets, to swear, fight, and 
chow tobacco, and, in a 
word, to do as they please. 

Ho quarrels with his wife, 
and from words some:imes 
proceeds to blows. 


Ho seeks by his “able 
maneuvers,” (so he calls 
them) to keep off his debtors. 

Ho vows ctcrnal vengeance 
wheo he fancies himself ine 
sulicd. . 

He is very much given to 
lyfag. The very atmosphere 
by which he is surroun 
seems infested with hissing 
serpents. 


He thumps the tender 
polls of his own children or 
the children of strangers, in 
nearly a!l cases, on my con- 
acience I believe, without 
cause. Many, very many 
cases of idiocy or loss o 
memory may traced to 
this barbsrous custom. Is 
he an instructor of youtb, 
how his pupils sbriek under 


the infliction of the lash, | 


rending the alr with their 
piron cries! Ho teaches 
ittlo, for which he pockets 
a fat salary, laughing the 
while at the blindness of the 
fools who pay him. 

Is ho tne principal of a 
mute school, ho underpays 
his deaf-mute teachers, while 
he himself basks in tho sun- 
shino of a large salary. 


Ho seldom, if ever, pays 
for his paper: nor does he, 
if rich, advertise in its cole 
umus. : 

He thinks that the printor 
is endowed with the cat’s 
nine lives. 


Duar anp Dunn Inetrrution, BALDWIN Crry, Kansas. 
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“ipl might give a short bint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
ell him his fate, If he resolved to venture apen the dangerous preci- 
„ice of telling unblased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
acither to give nor to take quarter. If he telle the crimes of great 
men, they fall upou him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
em of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks bim with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go en fearless, and this is the course I take 
myvelf,"—De Fee. 
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VALEDICTORY. 


Must Wx Parr ?—The present num- 
ber completes the forty-second volume 
of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAI. Our relations, as publishers, with 
our readers now terminate. This is our 
last message, our final word to the faith- 
ful few who have listened to us during 
the present year. Our contract with 
subscribers is fulfilled and the books 
closed. Thus endeth the year 1865 ! 

The time for parting has come; ten- 
der ties of interest and sympathy between 
writers and readers, which have been 
formed during the year, are now by mu- 
tual agreement severed. 

We would have a few words at part- 
ing. The year now closing has been the 
most eventful in American history. At 
no former period were such hopes and 
such doubts and fears entertained. At 
no other period were such energies put 
forth by any nation or people, nor such 
grand successes attained. The liberties 
of twenty-five millions of people were at 
stake, yea, vastly more than this; for on 
our success hung the hopes of down- 
trodden masses of Europe, who look to 
this experiment of self-government as 
the means by which their own condition 
may be ameliorated. Liberty in Amer- 
ica means liberty in Europe sooner or 
later; and already kingdoms and em- 
pires are trembling and tottering, while 
the growing sentiments of liberty are 
permeating the race. 

But let us not overlook the agencies 
by which material and spiritual progress 
is being made everywhere. Look for a 
moment upon the schools of the old 
world; look at the mechanics’ institu- 
tions; look at the achievements of the 
temperance reformation; and above all 
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look at the liberality of the leaders in 
governments. It is on education, on 
sobriety, and on religious morality that 
these reformatory and progressive prin- 
ciples are based; and just in proportion 
as these are encouraged, just in that pro- 
portion will mankind be fitted for self- 
government, and republics take the place 
of monarchies. 

Let us not be egotistical; but we may 
congratulate ourselves on having initiated 
those principles of free schools, universal 
education, universal temperance, and the 
broadest dissemination of true Christfan- 
ity. Echoes from the new world in news- 
papers, books, lectures, and speeches 
reach and resound throughout the old 
world. Our wonderful resources, our 
rapid material development as a nation, 
and our incomparable facilities for mak- 
ing happy homes, kindle in the hearts of 
foreigners a desire to participate with us 
in these manifold blessings. 

Look at the rapid progress we have 
made in population. Taking the census 
of 1760, which was our first, as a basis, 
and estimating our future increase of 
population upon past developments, we 
may safely predict the following as the 
increase of population for a time to come. 
The four remaining censuses of this cen- 
tury will give the following results: In 
1870 there will be 41,000,000; in 1880, 
55,000,000 ; in 1890, 73,000,000 ; in 1900, 
99,000,000. Any one, therefore, now 
living, who lives forty years longer, ought 
to see this country occupied by more 
than one hundred millions of people en- 
joying the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty. 

We are now in the full fruition of 
happy peace and great prospective pros- 


perity, and we have every reason to 
thank God for blessings more complete 


and numerous than can be claimed for 
any other nation. 

Our railway system is being extended, 
and will ere long reach in a continuous 
line from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from the great Lakes on the north to the 
Gulf of Mexico on the south. 

Our agricultural interests—the grow- 
ing of grain and fruits and of live-stock— 
are everywhere prospering.’ 

The manufacturers are pushed with 
orders and unable to keep up with the 
demands. 

Our mercantile interests are undergo- 


[Dec., 
ing a most rapid reconstruction, and 
whereas foreigners have stepped in to 
take the growing trade during our recent 
war, we shall soon equal, if we do not 
surpass, our competitors. 

Our mineral regions, containing iron, 
copper, coal, lead, silver, and gold, are 
pouring their treasures into the lap of in- 
dustry for the further development of 
science and civilization. 

Education and religion are prospering 
among us. Books, magazines, and news- 
papers are being rapidly multiplied and 
scattered broadcast all over our Union. 

What, then, is there of which to com- 
plain? What is not promising the best ? 
Let us be grateful and give thanks. 

In reviewing the career of our Jour- 


NAL the past twelve months, we feel that 


we have not altogether labored in vain. 
We have striven to disseminate the truth, 
to implant seeds of iutelligence here and 
there which would im time develop into 
healthy activity and minister grace to 
the recipient. Believing that he who 
ce casts his bread upon the waters will 
find it after many days,” we have boldly 
sent our JOURNAL forth month after 


month, and have found encouragement . 


in the increasing interest manifested by 
readers of all ranks, conditions, and sen- 
timents. 


Phrenology, the study of that noblest 
work of creation, the human mind, is 
becoming more and more known and ad- 
vocated in this country. Unfolding as 
it does the organization of that reservoir 
of passion, propensity, and intellect, the 
brain, it merits the deepest and pro- 
foundest study of all. Superior to and 
comprehending all other science, it should 
be made the basis of moral and intellect- 
ual training and growth. Guided by its 
light, obedient to its teachings, we can 


not fail to attain to excellence in moral- 


ity, education, and religious principle. 
„He that ruleth his spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city,“ says the wise 
man; and as a knowledge of one's self 
is requisite to self-government, Phrenol- 
ogy, like a Heaven-sent minister, steps 
forward to assist in the accurate disclo- 
sure of that self’s peculiarities. 
Whatever tends to cultivate and im- 
prove the good and useful faculties of 
body and mind, and to restrain and sub- 
due evil propensities, tends to increase 
human happiness and to elevate human 
character. Phrenology has especially 
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and others so much happiness. We may read, 
we may talk, we may sing and dance — wo beg 
pardon— call it hopping, for exercise, as in the 
“ light gymnastics,” rather than dancing and 
notice the crimson current coursing through the 
veins, painting the cheeks with rosy red, and an- 
imating and strengthening the whole. This is 
one way to grow good and great. 

We should all have a care for our health; to 
secure this we may repeat those old precepts 
which are always new and more or less neglected, 
viz. : To subsist upon plain and simple food, 
avoiding stimulants and condiments; to sleep in 
ventilated rooms; to clothe the body and the 
limbs properly ; to avoid tight lacing and tight 
boots; to keep the head moderately cool and the 
feet warm ; to take vigorous bodily-exercises in the 
open air daily; to save, that we may have the 
more to give ; ‘‘ to help the poor and needy,’’ and 
to lay up treasures in heaven by doing good in this 
world: to cultivate all the arts of peace; to carry 
our religion into politics, and not our politics 
into religion ; to adopt the Christian policy of 
doing unto others as we would that others should 
do unto us; that husbands regard the interests 
and the feelings of their wives; that wives be 
considerate of their husbands and strive to make 
home attractive; that parents teach their chil- 
dren obedience, humility, justice, and kindness, 
by practicing themselves the same; that they 
cultivate industry and economy of time, as well 
as economy of property; in short, that they do 
all things in accordance with the teachings of 
Him who came upon the earth to be our example 
and our guide—the true mediator between man 
and his Maker. Let us cultivate all the Christian 
graces, and life will be profitable to ourselves, 
happyfying to others, and acceptable to Him to 
whom we are to give an account for our steward- 
ship on earth. Let us do all these things in the 
right spirit, and we shall not only have a ‘‘ Happy 
Christmas,’’ but a joyous, a Virtuous, happy life. 


the time when they first read the words of cn- 
couragement found in these pages. They will 
work for it without other reward than the con- 
sciousness of doing good. It was the co-opera- 
tion of such spirits, in living bodies, that sus- 
tained Phrenology through all its dark days of 
opposition and adversity. On these we lean with 
assurance. Their kind words and generous acs 
call out all our gratitude, and make us thank 
God for the privilege of working with them in 
this useful field. 

The premiums will be awarded soon as earned, 
and sent by ship or rail, according to directions. 
Who will have them? The terms will hold good 
till the first of March next, when they may be 
changed or renewed. The present is the time to 
begin. Circulate the circulars! What say our 
friends in Canada and California? In New Eng- 
Jand and in the great West? Let the Rocky 
Mountains speak, and its echoes reverberate across 
the plains, over prairie land, down the lakes, and 
all along the coast, from Maine to Mexico. Let 
the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL become a 
regular visitor in every family throughout the 
land, and we will answer for the good conduct 
of all who follow its teachings and precepts. 


— — 
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Ireland, their own country, to manage and to gov- 
ern as they please; this will put a stop to agita- 
tion and remove all danger of war. Whereas 
it is said that not more than six or seven mil- 


lions of the natives now remain in the Emerald 
Isle, there is land enough, and it is rich enough, 
to give pleasant homes and profitable employ- 
ment to more than twenty millions of people. Why 
not let it be re-occupied by Irishmen? they love 
their country, and would prefer to return and to 
lay their bones in their native land. But, says 
John Bull, they can not govern themselves. We 
reply, then, let them take the consequences for 
their own misgovernment; when they want a 
master they will humbly ask for one. But it is 
scarcely probable that they will ask for an En- 
glishman to reign over them. But let them try 
their hand at self-government, while we, and the 
rest of the world, look ou. If John will simply 
keep. hands off, we believe a beautiful repub- 
lic would rise, as it were, out of the sea to dazzle 
and delight the rest of mankind. By all means 
let them try it. 
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INTHRESTING TO TEE LITTLE FOLES. 
A NEW FEATURE. 


We have been thinking that for the last year 
or two we have not given the children their 
proper share in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and 
have decided that they shall be no longer neg- 
lected. After considering what we could do to 
please them best, we thought how much we liked 
to read Esop's Fables in our young days, and 
we said, ‘‘That is just the thing.’’ So we con- 
cluded that, beginning with the new year, we 
would print in each number of the JounxAL two 
or three of these interesting and instructive fables, 
with pictures to match. We have got the pic- 
tures all ready, and fine ones they are, we assure 
you. There is The Mouse and the Lion, The Fox 
and the Grapes, The Frog and the Ox, The Dog 
in the Manger, and a great many more of them— 
threo or four for each number of the Journat for 
the year. Will it not be fine? We think we can 
sce Susan, and Mary, and Kate, and George, and 
Frank, with their bright cycs and rosy, healthful 
faccs, as they read these storics. If they take 
half as much pleasure in them as we used to, how 
much happiness we shall be able to give! The 
thought of it will pay us very well for the extra 
trouble and expense. The first of the fables and 
pictures will be given in the first number of the 
new year; so look out, boys and girls, for the 
185 number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 

or 1866. 
— 8 


Dears or Dr. WATLANn.— Rev. Dr. Franc is 
Wayland died on Saturday, Sept. 30. He was a 
native of New Tork, born on March 11, 1796. 
He graduated at Union College in 1818. He first 
studied medicine, but afterward devoted himself 
to theology. He joined the Baptist Church in 
1816, and soon after accepted a tutorship in Union 
College. 

In 1821 he was called to the pastorship of the 
First Baptist Church in Boston; this office he filled 
ſive years. | , 

In Sept., 1826, he was elccted Professorof Union 
College, and in December of the same year he 


was chosen President of Brown University. He 
finally retired in 1855. 
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these tendencies. Its influences are ref- PREMIUMS. ANXIBTY. 
ormatory ; its work apostolic; its mission | we adopt the almost universal custom of pub- Mepis ik pios — bron wai sire; 
is to redeem men from the darkness of | lishers, and propose to remunerate Voluntary . eee 
error, throw upon them the clear light | Agents for their services in procuring new sub- What is it robs us of our health, 
of the Sua of Righteousness, and teach scribers by SPECIFIC PREMIUMS, such as are offered Finds no enjoyment in our wealth? 

i „ e , | on another page. These inducements will war- Anxiety. 
| 1 a 5 gota 3 3 that sav- rant the best exertions of enterprising persons of Why aches the brain, as o’er the past 
ing nowledge whic lea eu sai sal- both sexes in extending the circulation of this Remorse’s bitter aes ci 285 cast ? 
vation. Shall we meet again P?’ Jovrxar. Present subscribers require no urging =A 7 
ea en in the future we would peer, 
or special inducements to renew, but there are What is it frowns with hideous leer? 
p . many who have never yet made its acquaintance, Anxiety. 
A HAPPY CHRISTMAS. and therefore know nothing of its objects or its Though wrung tho heart with secret dole, 
merits. It is this class that we wish to reach. A Thou hast no unction for the soul, 
: : ., | echool-teacher may mention tho matter to his Anxiety. 

C Oras on can BOUE pupil nad induce tenn toipabeciie.. Wicleray: Bat gloom, despondency, and dread, 

tle more than “good wishes” and a prayer for | PUP ` Ey 
8 pray man may recommend the Jounnat to his parish- Around life's pathway thou dost shied, 
all, including our happy circle of Phrenological : $ ive thei P enh Anxiety. 
friends. Perhaps, however, a few words of sage pagina ahd sis .. Caro, pain, and sorrow from thee flow, 
advice may be looked for, and we will venture to an excellent oppo rtunity to do the same. Lec- And most the ills we mortals know, 
suggest that the long winter evenings are now turers may get up clubs in every place they visit, Anxiety. 
ae $ and thus plant seed which will spring up and Away, then, spoiler of our peaco! 

upon us, and that this is the time 9 Grow both | produce a hundred-fold, keeping them ever in Thou gone, Fa Sea bea ati release, 
mentally and physically. That while Jack Frost | kind remembrance. Editors everywhere are Anxiety. 
holds all things in the outer world tight in his | most generous in their commendations of our Tho soul no more b 

. er r y thee opprest, 
grasp, wè, sitting by the pleasant fireside under 7 E ee 1 9 de 5 REN Would find in Hope and peaceful rest, 
the bright petroleum light, surrounded by our | at we look for the best efforts in behalf of the Jour- p i Felicity. 8 
babies and books, may cultivate those quali- | AL; those who have been benefited, who date the ` 
ties of the heart and the head which give us | commencement of thcir self- improvement from —— —-— 
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NAPOLEON III. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


j PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tus phrenology and physiognomy of Napoleon 
III. is at once most striking. That he possesses 
a high order of intellectual ability no one would 
doubt or deny. That he is unscrupulously am- 
bitious, his organization and his past life suff- 
ciently attest. He is not by any means deficient 
in executive power; but one of the secret springs 
of his success arises out of his implicit belief that 
the “fates” are in his favor. One other most 
marked trait in his character is that of Secre- 
tiveness. He is “as wise as a serpent,” but by 
no means “as harmless as a dove.“ Whatever 
comes between him and the consummation of his 
deaires will be crushed. As secretive and cun- 
ning as the cat, he bas the vindictiveness if not 
the cruelty of the savage. He will keep his own 
counsels, and not confide in any but a confed- 
erate in his schemes that which he would not 
have known. What is his rea/ policy will never 
be published to the outside world while he 
lives, altbough he is one of the principal actors 
on the stage of nations. He has large Destruc- 
tiveness. Combativeness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, 
Secretiveness, and Approbativeness. His will is 
absolute. The intellectual faculties are full or 
large; the brain is broad through the base, high 
in the coronal region, and rather full on top. 
The body is in keeping with the brain. The 
form is tall but plump, and the frame-work very 
strong and well put together. His powers of 
endurance are great, the recuperative apparatus 
perfect, and he is, on the whole, a specimen of 
excellent health. If he be temperate in all 
things his chances for long life are good—acci- 


denta excepted. The features are bold and con- 
spicuous, though not in any respect badly form- 
ed. The nose is truly Napoleonic, the forehead 
well developed, the perceptive faculties promi- 
nent, the eyes large and full, the chin well 
molded, the jaws strong and the mouth full, in- 
clining to the voluptuous. The nostrils are 
large, showing that the breathing power is am- 
ple. There is no indication of weakneas, but the 
organization as a whole would be accounted 
“a power” everywhere. If he do not listen to 
unwise counsels ; if his ambition do not get the 
ascendency over his judgment; and if he permit 
the moral and spiritual senses to have due influ- 
ence, his course can not fail to be upward and 
onward. His danger lies in this, that he may 
think more of his crown than of his God—more 
of his place than of the people; and that spirit of 
aspiration which belongs to his nature may be- 
come so strong as to induce him to take steps 
which he can not retrace, and which may lead to 
his downfall. Should he fail to appreciate the 
spirit of progress and improvement which is now 
visible in the world, and attempt to block its 
wheels, he will either be left behind or put aside 
out of the way. His position is most critical, and 
he will require the most consummate tact and 
generalship to transmit his crown and place to 
his posterity. Looking at bim from our stand- 
point, and seeing his proclivities, we can only 
predict a brilliant success or a miserable failure. 
What are his motives? Is it for Napoleon III. or 
for the happiness of the French nation that he is 
engineering? Is it for his immediate successor, 
or is it with a view to elevate mankind that he 
plans? Alone, unaided, he can not stand; but if 
he conforms to the requirements of his moral 
sense and the demands of a sensible cabinet, al- 
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lowing pure religious principles to govern his 
acts, his future may be prosperous, and his end— 
unlike his great uncle—magnificent. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Charles Louis Napoleon, or Napoleon III., is 
the youngest son of Louis Bonaparte, the king 
of Holland, and Hortense, daughter of the Em- 
press Josephine, who, although divorced from 
Napoleon I. and set aside from all participation 
in the throne of France, reappears in the person 
of her grandson, the Emperor of the French. He 
was born in Paris, April 20, 1808. Soon after 
his birth his father and mother dissolved their 
conjugal relations, and Hortense, under the title 
of the Queen of Holland, took up her residence 
in Paris, with young Louisin her charge. He re- 
ceived his early education chiefly from his moth- 
er. After the overwhelming reverse sustained 
by Bonaparte at the battle of Waterloo, Hortense, 
with the other portion of the Bonaparte family, 
retired first to Augsburg, where Louis acquired 
the German language, and afterward to Switzer- 


“land. Rome, however, was their winter resi- 


dence. A staunch adherent of republican prin- 
ciples, M. Lebas was the principal instructor of 
Louis Napoleon. from whom he received an in- 
clination toward republicanism, which, however, 
was of short duration. He was sent to the mili- 
tary college at Thun, in Switzerland, where he 
made some progress in the science of gunnery, 
but was not otherwise distinguished as a scholar. 
In the revolutionary movements of 1831, we find 
Louis and his brother Napoleon Francis Joseph 
taking an active part in Italy; but before that, 
Louis Philippe, then king of France, fearful of 
the consequences of permitting any of the Bona- 
partists to reside in France, refused a petition of 
Louis requesting that he might return to France. 
Both brothers were afterward banished from the 
territory of the Pope of Rome at the conclusion 
of the revolution, which was suppressed by the 
intervention of France and Austria in behalf of 
the Roman pontiff. Louis Napoleon next applied 
for admission into the French army. This was 
refused him. He then spent a short time in En- 
gland, and on returning to the Continent took 
up his abode at his mother’s chateau in Arenen 
berg, Thurgau. The Duke of Reichstadt dying 
in 1832, left him the successor of Napoleon I., not 
by legitimate descent, but by the imperial edicts 
of 1804 and 1805, which set aside the customary 
order of descent, and placed the succession in 
the line of the fourth brother of Napoleon, who 
was Louis Bonaparte, king of Holland, and not 
in the line of Joseph Bonaparte, the elder broth- 
er. Being fully aware of this then nominal pre- 
ferment, and cherishing that spirit of ambition. 
which so marked his illustrious uncle, he appears 
from that time to have aimed at the repossession 
of the French throne; and quietly availed him- 
self of every opportunity to forward his interests 
in that respect, and epecially to win over the 
popular favor to his side. In the furtherance of 
his grand scheme, he published a work entitled 
% Réveries Politiques,” or political dreams. This 
book was afterward revised and enlarged by 
him and re-issued under the name of Idées Na- 
poléoniennes,” or Napoleonic notions. In this 
work he attempted to prove that a truly repub- 
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lican syatem could not exist in France without 
an imperial head. The policy of Napoleon I. as 
cope was set forth in a higbly colored light, 
and his plans and reformatory projecta were 
lauded and held up as worthy of approval and 
adoption. At length, after conferring with prom- 
inent military men, and thinking his foọthold se- 
cure, he dared, on Oct. 30, 1886, to proclaim a 
revolution, which resulted in nothing serious to 
the government of Louis Philippe; but the Prince 
(as he was called) Louis Napoleon was taken 
prisoner, and would have been executed as a 
traitor had it not been for the entreaties of his 
mother. He was banished to the United States, 
where he remained but a short time, residing in 
and about New York city. From New York he 
went to South America, and while there received 
intelligence of the serious illness of bis mother. 
He immediately went back to Arenenberg, and 
arrived in time to see her die. His return being 
known to the government of France. his extradi- 
tion was demanded from Switzerland, which at 
first was refused ; but while the matter was 
being discussed between the two nations. Louie 
Napoleon went over to England. While in En- 
gland he employed himeelf in preparing another 
revolutionaryscheme. This, also, in its practical 
carrying out, failed him for want of support, and 
he was again arrested at Boulognein August, 1840. 
and tried for treason, and only saved from exe- 
cution by the defense of Berryer. He was, how- 
ever, sentenced to imprisonment for life in the 
fortress of Ham. Here he employed bis leisure 
in literary labors, and wrote several books of a 
political nature. He succeeded in making his 
escape from the fortress, in disguise, after a con- 
finement of six years, and went again to En- 
gland, where he remained until the revolution of 
1848 broke out. He then repaired to Paris, and 
was selected as one of the deputies to the Na- 
tional Assembly. His seat was contested by 
Lamartine, who advocated his banishment ; but 
after a stormy debate, Louis Napoleon was ad- 
mitted to his seat and took the oath of fidelity to 
the Republic. In May, 1850, he was made Pres- 
ident of France. Once fairly installed in this 
important office, he began to, strengthen himself 
in view of his ambitious scheme, the imperial 
throne. 

In the spring of 1851 the French Assembly 
having refused to indorse certain measures rec- 
ommended by him, was declared factious. This 
proceeding on the part of President Napoleon 
produced a breach between the Assembly and 
himself, which became wider and more irrecon- 
cilable, until all at once, on the night of Decem- 
ber 2d, 1851, the President declared Paris 
in a ntate of siege, and dissolved the Assembly, 
placing 180 of the members under arrest. He 
then issued a decree ordering the establishment 
of universal suffrage and the election of a Presi- 
dent for ten years. The election which followed 
resulted, of course, in the choice of Louis Napo- 
leon. Now he proceeded to bolder measures—re- 
established the national guard, brought about 
the adoption of a new constitution, and issued 
new orders of nobility. The final step was 
taken in Nov., 1852, when the French people 
were called upon to vote for a revival of the 
imperial dignity in his own person. The vote 
wae, as expected, largely in his favor, and he was 
at once proclaimed Emperor, under the title of 
Napoleon III. 

In January, 1853, he married Eugénie, Countess 
de Teba, a beautiful and accomplished Spanish 
lady. by whom he has a gon, now in his tenth year. 
In the administration of the government Napoleon 
bas exhibited considerable energy, ambition, and 
determination. He is despotic in bis measures, 
and as if fearful of another revolution, scrutinizes 
every movement of a political complexion. His 
foreign policy is characterized by remarkable 
caution against any complications which may 
affect the status of France or his own permanency. 
He bas improved the condition of the lower classes 
of his subjects, and by prudent measures placed 
France among the first of monarchical nations. 
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PORTRAIT OF LORD PALMERSTON, LATE PREMIER OF ENGLAND. 


LORD PALMERSTON. 


Waer in London, not long ago, the Editor of 
this JovenaL made it a special point to visit both 
in Parliament and at his residence this remark- 
able man, whose measure it was his privilege to 
take. He was surprised, considering the great 
reputation of the man, to find his brain to be 
not remarkably large, and his body somewhat be- 
low the average in height and weight. Lord 
Palmerston stood abdut five feet eight; and 
weighed not far from 145 pounds. The size of 
his brain was 224 inches in circumference, but 
was decidedly high in the intellect and in the 
crown. It was also rather long and broad, with 
a large cerebellum. The quality was fine and 
tough—there being no adipose or waste mate- 
rials—and healthy and in-high condition. The 
muscle was hard and compact; the osseous or 
bony frame-work was strong ; while the nervous 
system was healthy, active, and predominating. 
He was, all things considered, a well-built and 
nicely proportioned piece of human mechanism. 
His teeth, for the most part, were sound as a nut, 
and almost as white as in youth. There was a 
freshness in his fair complexion which indicated 
good circulation, good digestion, and healthy tis- 
sue. But the most notable condition was the 
perfect balance of all the parts—a degree of equi- 
librium throughout, seldom met with—no ex- 


cesses and no marked deficiencies. The intellec- 
tual and the social organs were strongly marked, 
but the spiritual and the devotional were less 
conspicuous. In the regious of Firmness and 
Self-Esteem the organs were very large. The 
same was true in respect to Combativeness, Cau- 
tiousness, and Secretiveness. He was adroit. far- 
seeing, cool, and self-possessed, moved by neither 
love nor fear ; he was usually master of the sit- 
uation. Approbativencss was not large, and he 
was comparatively indifferent to the opinions of 
others. He was mirthful, jovial, and fond of 
fun, and took the most hopeful view of every 
circumstance. 

An incident occurred which was most charac- 
teristic of the man. It was as follows : Comfort- 
ably seated in his easy chair at his table, a mem- 
ber of Parliament came in hastily, and announced 
with anxious utterance a terrible catastrophe 
pon one of the railways, stating that a number 
of lives had been lost and that many others were 
maimed. His informant waiting for a response, 
the noble lord simply looked up and remarked, 
What is that to you?’ In a few moments 
another came in, announcing the loss of a ship 
at sea by fire, with a loss of many lives; with- 
out taking his eyes from his paper he respond- 


ed, What is that to me?” and kept on read- 
ing to the end. The gentleman seemed sur- 
prised at this indifference, and remarked the 
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same, when the noble lord simply said that 
he could not give ear to such matters, that his 
mind was fully occupied with his own affairs; 
and he advised the gentlemen who seemed to be 
so much affected by these occurrences to mind 
their own business.” 

We cite this as characteristic, and in perfect 
keeping with the organization and character of 
the man. That he possessed sympathies and af- 
fections, no one would doubt, but that he was 
capable of controlling himself so perfectly as 
not to exhibit emotion, was also apparent. 

At our second interview a copy of the Sclf-In- 
structor in Phrenology was handed him, which 
he hastily examined, remarking, ‘‘I gave atten- 
tion to this subject some years‘ ago, and, though 
it had not been rendered practical, I was interest- 
ed in it. J see by this that you have reduced it to a 
gem. And when we informed him that it was 
capable of being applied to the choice of pursuits, 
the education and government of children, man- 
agement of the insane, the training of imbeciles, 
the detection of criminals, etc., he expressed his 
gratification at the progress which had been made 
and his good wishes for its future prospects.“ 

Lord Palmerston was strictly temperate in eat- 
ing, in drinking, in sleeping, in exercise, in all 
things; and that is the secrct of his almost uni- 
form good health, his bodily and mental vigor, 
his remarkable memory, and his ripe old age; 
dying, as it were, without pain, as a ripe apple 
falls from the tree. 

Our portrait is copied from an excellent photo- 
graph received from London by a recent steamer, 
and is probably the latest and the best ever taken. 

The following biographical notes must conclude 
our present sketch, though we may, at another 
time, givo a more detailed analysis of this, one 
of the most remarkable men of our time. 

Henry Joun Tzur Is, third Viscount Palmer- 


ston, was born at Broadlands, near Romsey, Hamp- 
shire, England, October 20th, 1784, and died 
October 18th, 1865, at Brocket Hall, Herts, being 
within two days of 81 years of age. He descend- 
ed from a younger branch of the Temples of 
Btowe, the founder of which was at one time 
secretary to Sir Philip Sidney, and settled in Ire- 
land in 1609. The cclebrated Sir William Tem- 
ple, the patron of Swift, was one of his ancestors. 
His mother is said to have becn the daughter of 
an Irish hatter, whom his father espoused under 
circumstances somewhat romantic. 

He commenced his education at Harrow, from 
which place after several years of study he went 
to the University of Edinburgh, where he enjoy- 
ed the privilege of studying philosophy and rhe- 
toric under Dugald Stewart. After leaving Edin- 
burgh, Lord Palmerston attended St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated with the 
degree of Master of Arts, in 1806. 

He immediately intcrested himself in public af- 
fairs, and although but just of age, contested 
with Lord Henry Petty, then Chancellor of the 
Exechequer, for the representation of Cambridgy 
University in Parliament. He was unsuccessful 
in this instance, but very soon afterward was re- 
turned for the proprietary borough of Bletching- 
ly. In Parliament he ranged himself on the gov- 
ernment side of the House of Commons, and in 
1807, on the furmation of the Portland Cabinet, 
Was made a junior lord of the Admiralty. From 
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* To encourage invostigation Lord Palmerston gare 
E50 - two hundred and fifty dollars from the public trea- 
sary, to a phrenologist who was devoting himself to the 
practice of Phrenology in England, thus proving himself 
a patron of mental science. 
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Bletchingly he to the representation of 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight, for which district 
he was returned year after year, until 1811, when 
theefforts he had been persistently making in refer- 
ence to the University of Cambridge were crown- 

ed with success, and he was elected to represent 
it. In 1809, he succeeded Lord Castlereagh as 
Secretary at War, and held the position for nine- 
teen years; during which time he saw five suc- 
cessive administrations, those of Percival, Liver- 
pool, Canning, Lord Goderich, and the Duke of 
Wellington. That he retained his office at such 
a stormy period of European history and through 
so many changes in the administration is conclu- 
sive evidence of his ability. 

In 1830, Earl Grey appointed him Foreign Sec- 
retary. In 1831, having voted in Parliament in 
favor of certain reformatory measures, introduc- 
ed by Lord John Russell, he lost his seat for Cam- 
bridge University. He, however, fell back upon 
the borough of Bletchingly, which gave him a 
seat again in the House. From 1832 to 1834 he 
represented South Hants; and since 1835 he had 
been regularly returned by the electors of Tiver- 
ton, a small borough of his own. He held the 
office of Secretary for Foreign Affairs, with the 
exception of the few months of Tory administra- 
tion, under Pecl, in 1834-35, until 1841. Then 
the Peel party came again into power and ousted 
Lord Palmerston from his well-discharged- func- 
tions. On the resignation of Peel in 1846 he 
was reinstated in the Foreign Sccretaryship, 
which he again conducted with undiminished 
vigor until 1851, when, owing to his liberal pol- 
icy toward Louis Napoleon, he was dismissed. 
The ministry by which ho was discarded, that of 
Lord John Russell, was itself overthrown a few 
months afterward. On the formation of tho 
cabinet of Lord Aberdeen, in 1852, Lord Palmer- 
ston becamo Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment; in which capacity his activity and 
foresight carned him considerable esteem. 

This imporfint office he retained, with the ex- 
ception of a few days’ retirement, from some un- 
known cause, until 1855, when he was called by. 
the unanimous voice of the country to succeed 
Aberdeen as Premier of England. In 1858, hav- 
ing been defeated in the House of Commons on 
some resolutions censuring the British policy in 
China, he retired from office; but soon after- 
ward was prevailed upon to resume his former 
post as Premicr, and remained in it up to the 
time of his death. 

His career has been a remarkable one. The 
policy which he at all times advocated was a 
liberal conservative one, aiming to protect the 
honor of his country, and secure her interests at 
all hazards. He has adjusted some of the most 
difficult affairs in modern European politics ; 
among which the quadruple alliance of England, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish empire, is perhaps his 
most noted achievement. 

Lord Palmerston did not marry until somewhat 
advanced in life, viz., fifty-five years of age. His 
wife was the widow of Earl Cowper, an accom- 
plished and fascinating woman. No issue was 
born of this marriage, consequently his title died 
with him, Ho was a man of wonderful vigor 
and activity, even in old age. In all athletic ex- 
ercises he was proficient. His person was of mod- 
erate height and of dignified manner. Dressed 
always with extreme care, and wearing a good- 
natured expression of countenance; he was an 
excellent type of the ‘‘ fine old English gentle- 
men. 

— e — 


‘* Coxe till America, Pat,“ writes a son of the 
Emerald Isle to his friend in Ireland; tis a 
fine country to get a living in. All you have to 
do is to get a three-cornered box, and fill it wid 
brick, and carry it till the top of a building, and 
the man at the top does all the work.’’ 


Ir you have gone half crazy at not having won 
your sweetheart as a wife, remember you might 
have gono the other half if you had succeeded. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the kappiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stare unite, and in one fate 
Thel: hearts, tbeir fortunes, aud their beinge blend. — homan 


WORK FOR WOMEN. 
(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


Turn is no evading the point-blank truth, that 
women must work for a living in these prosaic 
days. Coals and kindlings, and bread and but- 
ter and tea, and cotton and calico must somehow 
be provided, and so must many another litile 
requisite essential to the due keeping together of 
soul and body. Now, how is it to be done? 

“What is the use?” oh, how often, sick at 
heart and discouraged, and all but despairing, 
the poor struggler against life’s time and tide 
pauses to ask herself this question. This rising 
in the morning to a day of disheartening toil ; this 
going to a nightly pillow of unrestful dreams; 


this perpetual strife and pain that people call life 
—is it worth theeffort? Does it psy, mentally or 
corporeally, to live as too many women live 

A bold and daring question to ask; but we 
can very easily compretend the frame of mind 
that suggests such a query. An existence that 
drags on from day to day, with not one forward 
step, is enough to crush the elasticity out of 
caoutchouc itself. Instead of wondering at the list 
of suicides that are becoming appallingly fre- 
quent, one is tempted rather to marvel that more 
women do not take this dreadful escape-valve 
from a labyrinth of daily increasing trials and 
troubles. And it is high time we looked the 
fact boldly in the face. 

It is not that women are afraid of work in the 
abstract. Afraid! Inthat respect they are cour- 
ageous as Chevalier Bayard himeelf. 
any American housewiſe's perpetual treadmill of 
washtub, kitchen fire, and work- basket! Look 
at the amount of labor performed by the wives 
and daugbters of our inland farmers! They will 
work—aye, and work willingly. until they are 
ready to drop from sheer exhaustion! They have 
no more idea of sparing themselves than if they 
were machines of iron and steel. And the con- 
sequence too often is that our women at thiity 
are old, and faded, and broken down. 

No, it is not work, properly balanced and duly 
adjusted, that wears people out. If n woman can 
only feel that she is doing something, that rhe is 
progressing, be it ever so slowly, the sting or 
bitterness vanishes from the most servile labor. 
„Something accomplished, something done“ 
that is what every native yearns for. Jf at the 
end of a weary, struggling year a woman fiods 
that she has made no advance, socially or p-cn- 
piarily—that she is only three hundred aud 
sixty-five days farther toward the dreary twilight 
of existence, does anybody blame her for crying 


out, in the language of Hebrew Rebekah, “ What 


good shall my life do me?’ 

Now we wish it distinctly understood that we 
are not talking to people who walk on velvet car- 
pets, and wear cashmere, and whose idea of 
“work” means worsted and wax flowers. We 
are not addressing those who are provided with 
the wherewithal both to eat and to driok. and 
work simply because the industrial instinet is 
strong within them. We are talkiog to those 
who must cither work or starve. Unfortunately, 
there are no asylums in this country for forlorn 
widows, and solitary old maids, and women 
whose husbands are worse than dead. Some- 
thing they must do, or perish—anad what shall it 
be? Our advice is this: 

Leave dressmaking, and sewing, and copying, 
and embroidery to those who have not courage 
to diverge from the high road of heavy work und 
light wages. There are always enough timid 
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souls to seize on the scanty crumbs of this sort. 
Competition may be the life of trade, but it is the 
death of womankind. If you must work, work 
to some purpose. Find something that will pay 
something that will not grind the vitality out 
of you and leave you at the year’s end just pre- 
cisely where you were before. Don’t take it for 
granted that all cheerfulness and sunshine must 
die out of life simply because it becomes neces- 
sary for you to maxe an effort to live. You may 
as well consult your health and comfort as to 
sacrifice them. 

“if I were a man, I would be a farmer,“ says 
the overtacked creature with an eager, instinc- 
tive ycarning for green hills and fresh winds. and 
air that is not entirely devoid of oxygen. Ver 
well—why not be a farmer all the same, althoug 
you happen to be a woman? Are not Govern- 
ment lands offered to you literally for nothing ? 
Does Uncle Sam- bless the dear, warm-bearted 
old fellow—make any exception to the fact that 
you wear a bonnet and shawl? You can not af- 
ford to hire men? Then do the work yourself. 
Look at the German women, rosy-cheeked and 
brown-browed, toiling all day long in the great 
market-gardens that surround New York! Do 
they look as if manual labor disagreed with 
them? Is it any barder to drop cora, or plant 
potatoes, or hoe turnips, than it is to etand all day 
before a washtub or over an ironing-table? We 
opine not. Or; be more enterprising still : plant 
a vineyard—a boy ten years old can put a few 
hundred grape-cuttings into the ground, and a 
woman of forty surely ought not to shrink from 
the altempt. Once fairly started, you need not 
trouble about getting auxiliaries—they will come 
themselves. Dew aod sunshine will help you; 
gprivg rains and Wummer heats will work tire- 
lessly in your behalf. Nature’s whole generous 
heart will bo beating for your benefit. Only be 
careful to loeate within market distance of some 
considerably-sized piace, and the first you know, 
a whole army of green-draped servitors will be 
be holding out helping tendril-hands to your need. 
We know a lady, who, visiting a friend, brought 
home half a dozen Triomphe de Gand” straw- 
berry plants. and set them out in a sunny spot, 
where an old cornfield had once waved its eilken 
tassels. Well, the little runners wandered hitber 
and you, striking a network of roots wherever 
the fancy pleased them. A little judicious trim- 
ming, half an hour now and then with spade or 
hoe, due protection with straw in the dead of 
winter—for this was among the sterile bills of 
bleak New England—and the third year there 
was such a snowy sprinkling of blossoms, such 
a scarlet wealth of luscious fruit as your old- 
fashioned farmer never even dreamed of! The 
family feasted on strawberries morning, noon, 
and nigbt; they supplied less provident neigh- 
bors with generous bounty ; they preserved, and 
cauoed, and jellied, and still the strawberries 
kept ripening and ripening. So one day, merely 
as a method of getting rid of the overplus, a huge 
basket was sent to the nearest city under the seat 
of the little family vehicle, and found a ready 
market. That summer the strawberry-bed con- 
tributed fifty dollars to the domestic exchequer. 
How long would it take to earn fifty dollars by 
sitting in a close garret to make shirts at ten 
cents apiece? Give us the eunshine, and the 
winds sweeping over the hilla, and heaven’s free 
air to fill our lungs! 

Now if one woman has done this, why may not 
another? If fifty dollars can be realized, what is 
to prevent a person from making five hundred? 
Nature imposes no limits to her glorious possi- 
bilities, and all sbe asks from ber voruries is a 
little courage, a little faith, and a little perse- 
verance! She never stops to question the sex of 
her dependents, nor puts them ou half wages be- 
cause they are less able to fleht the world than 
men! Nature is behind the times, you mwe! but 
then her old-fashioned ways are very comforting 
to those who need a gleam of comfort most! 

Not very far from the locality where these 
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THE SPIDER AND WEB. 


chard of several hundred apple-trees, bearing 
the most magnificent and valuable varieties. But 
it didn't grow” so; every branch had been 

fted, and grafted, too, by a woman’s hands! 
Strange to say, the scions grew just as vigorously 
as if a man had been paid four dollars a day for 
putting them in! And as long as people know 
the difference between a golden pippin and a 
knotty little fall apple, this sort of fruit wil! 
command s premium in the market. It isn’t 
considered at all unwomanly to travel from door 
to door eelliog fruit by the pint measure; why 
should it be an out-of-the-way proceeding to 
send fifty or a hundred barrels of apples by 
steamboat or railroad to a commission house in 
New York? There may be a difference and a 
distinction, but to our female optics the latter ap- 
pears to be very much the most sensible method 
of operation! At all events, we think we should 
prefer wholesale to retail, if ever we went inte 
business. 

Of course all this involves work, but was not 
work the primary element with which we started 
dn our argument? And as any such enterprise 
as this grows and develops year by year, as it 
most certainly will, the woman who has had 
courage to originate it will not be laeking in 
Juagment and discretion to continue. And if it 

appens that she finds it desirable to employ the 
muscular strength and force of men in her be- 
half, some hard-handed and harder-headed old 
farmer who raises the stereotyped crops'of hay 
and corn year after year. and grows poorer with 
each revolving cycle, may even pay her that 
tribute that was awarded to Hannah Adams, the 
scholar and metaphysician, by the Boston car- 
penter, when he surveyed the plan of a house 
designed by her accomplished fingers: Well, 
I declare! she knows e en-a-most as much as a 
man!” ; 

Now we do not see why tbese departments of 
labor are not more profitable and far more 
pleasant than teaching, sewing, or giving music 
lessons. As far as health goes, they are infi- 
nitely to be preferred. Think over them, ye 
toiling and moiling women in our great, over- 
crowded cities, and render in your conscientious 
verdicts! 

But our subject is by no means exhausted. 
The particular branch that we have been consid- 
ering relates merely to those who are impelled 
by the iron spur of necessity to an immediate 
action, There are others, now beginning the 
world, with plenty of time for consideration and 
election. To these a far more comprehensive 
field lies open. 

MRS. GEONGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 
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SPIDERS. 


*Axp what is there interesting about spie 
ders ?” exclaims the reader; “I have always 
dreaded their touch, and looked upon them 
with suspicion; do they not bite?” Well, 
they do, and they get their living in that 
way, for they are strictly carnivorous, and 
devour living prey, sucking the juiccs from 
their victims; and they are not very ecrupu- 
lous, but frequently entrr into combats with 
each other, and the vanquished receives the 
fangs of the victor and yields his vital fluids 
t» strengthen him for new combats It is 
said that young epiders are sometimes to 
ungrateful as to devour their own mother, 
after sho has borne, defended, and watched 
over them with great care, and manifested 
great affection for her offspring — the Hitle 
wretches! After a spider had been cerfined 
in a small bottle for a fow days, until fasting 
had given him a good appetite, several flies 
wero inserted into his habitation; in an ine 
stant he bad a fly in his grasp, his fangs were 
interted, the struggles of the fly ceased al- 
most immediately, and he collapsed, while 
the spider assumed moro portly dimensions ; 
but the latter was not satisfied nntil he was 
as fall as a tick from feasting on several flies. 
Hoe sometimes seized them by the head; in 
other instances he lanced them in the back 
or abdomen; he was not particular. Nor did the insect 
seem to suffer. Itis quite clear that flics can not be de- 
stroyed in a less objectionable way than by their old ene- 
mies the spiders. 

There ave many points of interest about spiders, espe- 


cially when viewed beneath the microscope ; and, by the 
way, the Novelty Microscope, addvertiecd fn your col- 
umns, is most ad:rirably adapted for the cxamnaton of 
spiders and living Insects generally, as lt confines them 
within tho focus, if they are not too large, and enables us 
to watch their motions, which are alwys interesting. No 
nicer present can be made to the young than ono of these 
ins rumcuts, If the insect is io bo dissectod, and its fect 
and mast delicate p r's are to bo examined s- parately, 
the Craig Microscope is a very couveuicnt instrument, as 
it has a high power, and requires but little adjustment. 
Either tbis or a compound microscope, cost'ng $50, or more, 
will bo required to examine very minute s:ruetures. 

Toe beaut ful colors which are seen on many spide 
when viowed beneath the microscope, are weil worthy o 
attention; these colors disappear almost immediatly on 
the death of the spider. As seen beneath the Nov: lty Mi» 
croscope, the whole vody presents a very Wonderful ap- 
pearance. The skin fs soft, covered with hair, and pre- 
sents a velvety appearance. There are from two io eign 
eyes, the number varying in different species ; the fect 
are hairy and furnished with one or more claws, which 
bavo tceth upon them. The fings have ducts running 
through from the polson glands to their terminal books. 
In the midst of the abdominal organs there are numerous 
glandular follicles or socks, which secrete a transparent 
sticky fluid, which hardens into silk on exposure to the air. 
There are in different species of spidcrs from lees than 100 
to 1.000 0f these little secretiug soci s. which discharge their 
contents by very minute horny tubes at the points of two 
or three pairs of little spinnerets or nipples, which rre eur- 
rounded by hairs. The fluid these litte openings 
dries the moment it comes in contact with the air, and 
forms so many delicate threads, which, combined, make 
up the working tor-ad. The male und female ep:dcrs 
generally live separately, and the female is the largest 
and the most frequently seen, She lays numerous round 
eggs ; she first forms a sup of silk, then lays it full of Ego 
then heaps them up unill they will form a round ` 
when sho covers them with sils ; the cncoon thus formed, 
she either hangs in some shelter: d place and carefully 

ards it, or she carries it around with her. The eggs may 
56 hatched in a few weeks, or not until the ensuing spring. 
Tho mother sometimes helps the young spiders out of the 
cocoon, and in some instances they fas'en lives to 


- her boy as soon as they are hatched, and there remain 


until (ney are strong cnough to seek their own food. Spi- 
dors can stand long f. s; they remain iorpid in sheltered 
positions during tho winter, and mny live for several 
years, if not destroyed by the cold of winter. They are to 
be found in every part of the globe, but sre largest in 
warm climates, There are almost innumerable epccies or 
varioties of spiders, varying in sizo from those which are 
so small as t» require a microscope to enable us tairly to 
distinguish them, to those whose bodies aro two or three 
inches long, and whose feet cover a space if cight or ten 
inches, and which aro able to attack successnily even 
smell nirde. Tho habits of the different species are ale 
most as d · verified as their siza and looks. First we have 
lund sp ders. Som- of these spin webs, and somo ~o 
not; some hide in holes and fissures; sume inclose them- 
selves lu silken tubes, others in cells, even in some in- 
stances with well-fited lids. Some run rapidly; others 
leap with agility, darting upon their prey after baving ap- 
proached ca‘tiously to within leaping distance; others 


\ strawberries grew and flourished we saw an or- 
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.| wander about after insects; some run or walk ſor wurd, 
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backward, or sidcwsys. Some only occasionally throw 
out webs to entrap thelr prey, perhaps only separate long 
threads for this purpose; others spin a largo web and lie 
in wait at Its center or sides, or in a tubo formed for the 
purpose. In some tho texture of tho web is loose; in oth- 
ers it is light, and the web forms their habitation. Spiders 
are very ingenious In making their webs, and often form 
them with great regularity and almost mathematical ac- 
curacy, as seen in tho illustration of the garden spider at 
the head of this article. Spiders descend w.th the head 
downward, but climb up with the head upward, rolling 
the web into a bundle as they ase nd. They pass from 
treo to tree, or from one elevated pointto another, by at- 
taching the silk to tho starting-point, then spinning them- 
selvce down and allowing the wind to blow thom to their 
point of destination. Tho silk is very strong and fine, and 
gloves have been made from it, but owing tothe smaliness 
of the quantity and the difficulty with which it is obtained, 
it is not availablo as an article of commerce Water eni- 
ders epin their webs in the water. Tho diving spider 
weaves a curious little bell-ch habitation at the bot- 
tom of the water, and supplics it with air by carrying it 
down entangled among the bairs which covers its body. 
It has to breathe liko the other varieties. Spiders shed 
their skins; their bodies are very soft; the slightest punc- 
turo is fatal, owing to the escapo cf the fluids of which 
they are so largely composed ; the limbs aro very readily 
poparalo] from it, and aro said sometimes to be repro- 

nce 

The wound from the bite of a spider soon kills a fiy and 
other small insects on which it feeds; and its bito some- 
times causes moro or less smarting, pain, and inflamma ; 
tion on tho surface of the human body; and the bite 
of tho largo spiders of bot climates is not unattended by 
danger, especially in debilitated and depraved habits; but 
it js very rare that human life is actually destroyed from 
this cause. 

Some Indian tri the South Africans, and Austra- 
lians use them as articles of food, and they are also eaten 
by insects, birds, and reptiles. E. 
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[42 works noticed in Tre PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.] 


West Vinernta: Its Farms and Forests, 
Mines and Oil-Wells; with a Glimpso of its Scenery. a 
Photograph of its Popalaiion, and an Exhibit of its 
Industrial Statistica. By J. R. Dodge, of the United 
States Depariment of Agriculture. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1865. Price, $1 50. 


A book of little pretension, but of sterliog merit. Tho 
new and growing little Stato is fortunate in having en- 
listed the services of Mr. Dodge in setting forth its past 
history, its present condition, and its future prospects, or 
rather the capacities and resources on which its future 
prosperity dcpends. The thousands who have had their 
attention directod toward West Virginia as a field for the 
investment of their capital and the cxercise of their enter- 
priso and industry will here find, in a very readable shape, 
all the information they may require. The mild climate, 
liberal constitution, fertile soil, and immense mineral 
wealth of the young State will attract a large stream of 
emigration in that direction. 


Prison LIFE IN THE SOUTH, DURING THE 


Tas 1864 Ax 1865. By A. O. Abbott, late Lieutenant 
Firat New York Dragoons. With illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothera. 1865. Price, $1 50. 


This contribution to the literature of the war is mado up 
from a diary kept by Lieut. Abbott while in the various 
prisons of the South, and is printed, the author says, 
“ with the hope that it will throw some light on the bar- 
barous treatment which our prisoners received at the 
bands of the rebels.” 


PHYSIOGNOMY; or, SIGNS OP CHARACTER, 


based on Etbnology, Physiology, and Phrenology. Il- 
lustrated with more than a Thousand Portraits and other 
ahd In four Parts. New York: Fowler and 
Wells. 1 Price, $1 for each Part. 


Part III. of this importont and most interesting work Is 
now ready. It contains chapters on National Types,” 
describing phrenologically and pbysiognomically, as well 
as ethnologically, all the prominent nations of the world, 
with numerous illustratious: Tho Physlognomy of 
Classes,“ with grouped portraits of tho most noted Clergy- 
men, Boxers, Warriors, Surgeons, Inventors, Artists, Poets, 
Philosophers, Musicians, Actors, Orators, eto., in tho 
world; * Contrasted Faces,“ in which physiognomy Is 
taught by comparison; “Transmi'ted Physicgnomies,” 
showing how family likenesses aro inherited; * Lovo 
Signa,” or How to Belect a Wife or a Husband Physiog- 
nomically; “Signs of Health and Diseaac ;” Changes of 
Countensnce ;” and Grades of Intelligence.” 
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Part IV. will soon be ready. Tho work will be sent to 
subscribers in the order in which their subscriptions are 
received. Four dollars remitted at once will secure the 
work complete. 


GoLDEN-HAIRED GERTRUDE; a Story for 


Children. By Theodore Tilton, with W 
H. L. Stephens. New Tork: Tibbals & Whiting. 1 
Price, $1 25. 


This charming story, like that of Cinderella, makes vir- 
tue and patient merit successful, and will be read with 
delight by the juveniles; and we question whether any of 
the elder sort, who have not forgotten that they once were 
young, will allow the book to remain in the house unread 
from Christmas to New Year's. It is beautifully printed 
on thick, tinted paper, and very nicely illustrated. It may 
be ordered from the Journal Office. 


Toe LIFE AND SPEECHES oF ANDREW 


Jounson, President of tho United States. Edited by 
Frank Moore. Crown 8vo. $2 50. With fine Portrait. 


This edition is published with the eanetion and consent 
of the President, and contains full reports of all of the im- 
portant speeches made by him since his entrance into 
public life, together with extracts from occasional ad- 
dresses. Address this office. 


Wartson’s WEEKLY ART JOURNAL: A 
rocord of events in the world of Music, Art, and Litera- 
ture. Now series. Vol. IV., No. 76 1865. Price, 
10 cents, or $5 a year. : 


The best recommendation of this spirited Journal is the 
fact, that it has steadily improved from ‘the commenoe- 
ment. It was an octavo; it is now a quarto, and contains 
more than double the matter of its carlier numbers. It 
was without engravings; it is now illustrated. Send for 
a sample number, and if it pleases you, subscribe for it. 


SourERN COLTIVATrOR. We are glad 
to perceive that thie veteran agricultural journal, as well 
as its enterprising editors and proprietors, Messrs. Red- 
mond & White, has survived the war and promises to do 
its part faithfally in the great work of peaco and recupera- 
tion now beforo the Southern people. It is, we believe, 
the only surviving periodical of the kind south of Balti- 
more, and is in a position to do more good than a dozen 
paltry political weekly papers. A long acquaintance with 
the Cultivator and ita editors enables us to assert with 
confidence that it will make its influence felt in promoting 
the “restoration” of the “Sunny South.” We cordially 
commend it to all our Southern friends. 


Le Bon Ton for October and Novem- 
ber is at hand, and fully sustains tho reputation of this 
most beautiful of the journals of Fashion. In a typos 
graphical and artistic point of view, it is certainly as near 
perfection as any work we know. Its merits as an organ 
of the beau monde is, wo believa, unquestioned. 87 a 
yeur; single copies, with fall-sized patterns, 75 cents. 


De HorLaxper Wordt, Iederen Vrij- 
dag, Uitgegoven te Holland, Mich. H. Van Ey 
Redacteyr. De Prijzen van Inteckening zijn $1 50 in het 
jaar, zonder verzuim vooruit te betalen. Ieder, die ons 
tegelijk $7 50 toezendt, krijgt con jaar lang Zw Exem- 
plaren van! De Hollander ;” dus een blad prezent, Men 
zij vooral der voor ritbetaling gedachtig. 


New Puntications.—Among the late 
issues of the press not elscwhere noticed in theee pages, 
wo may mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and degrees valu- 
ablo or interesting : 

Antemus Warn; his Travels. Part I., Miscellaneous; 
Part II., Ameng the Mormons. 12mo. pp. 231. Inlustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1 50. 

DANTE 48 4 PHILOSOPHER, PATEIOT, AND Porr. With 
an analysis of the Divina Commedia, its Plot and Episodes, 
By Vincenzo Botta. Cr. 8vo. pp. x., 418. Clotb, $2 50. 

Grus or Greman Song. A collection of the most beau- 
tiful Vocal Compositions of Beethoven, Von Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Abt, Kucken, Gumbert, Krebs, 
Reichardt, Spohr, Proch, Keller, eto., with accompani- 
ment for the piano-forte. 4to. pp. 192. Boards, $2 50. 

Mararmoxrat Inrecicrry,’ with an Occasional Felicity 
by Way of Contrast. By an Irritable Man. To which are 
added, as being pertinent to the subject, “ My Neighbors,” 
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and “Down in the Valley.” By Barry Gray. Imo. pp. 
X., 269. Cloth, $1 75. 

Tur Gesar West; Traveler's, Miner's, and Emigrant’s 
Guide and Hand-Book to the Western, North western, and 
Pacific States and Territories. With a Map of the best 
Routes to the Gold and Silver Mines, and complete Tables 
of Distances; also the United States Homestead Law, 
Mining Laws of the respective States, cté, eto. By Edward 
H. Hall, author of “Ho! for the West,” eto. 16mo. pp. 
198. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

Domestio PocLTRY; being a Practical Treatise on the 
Proferable Birds of Farm-Yard Pouliry, their History and 
Leading Characteristics, ete. By Simon M. Saunders. 
13mo. pp. 104 Illustrated. Paper, 80 cents; cloth, 
60 cents. 

Tne Porrery or Tre Orrent. By William Rounseville 
Alger. 16mo. pp. xiL, 887. Cloth, $2. 

History or ENGLAND from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth. By James Anthony Froude, M.A., 
eto. Vols. III. and IV. Or. Svo. pp. 480, 508 Cloth, $5. 


Compiers Wonzs or THe Mosr Bry, Joun H vors, 
D. D., Archbishop of New Tork, comprising his Sermons, 
Letters, Lectures, Speeches, eto. Carefully compiled from 
the best sources, and edited by Lawrence Kehoe. Vol IL. 
8vo. pp. xiv., 9-796. Cloth, $3. 


TraDrrions oF Freemasonry, and its Coincidence with 
the Ancient Mysteries. By A. T. C. Pierson, P. G. M., 
ete. 12m. pp. 884. Goth, 92. 


Tae Keeemasos’s Monrror; or, Dlustrations of Masonry 
comprising the first threo Degrees, algo the Ceremony of 
Installation and the Funeral Service. By Thomas Smith 
Webb. 12mo. pp. lil., 114. Illustrated. Cloth, $1. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL. INTEREST” will be an- 
swered tn thia department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest ein 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, tos will try to respond in the 
“neat number.” Your “ Best Tooucuts” solicited. 

An Onper ror Booxs, JOURNALS, etc., must he 
written on a sheet by tte. Questions for this depart 
ment—To CoRrREsPoxpEenTs—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on BEPA RATE slips. 


Bap Heaps.—In the A. P. J. for October I ob- 


serve the following remarks respecting the head and 
phrenologicel character of the “Andersonville Fiend :” 
* It is the top-head of a skeptic, that of a Judas.” I take 
the liberty to inquire: 1. Does Phrenology teach that 
the head of a skeptic is usually of that character? Ans. 


Yes, and so it is of nine-tenths of all the eonvicts in our 


States prisons. 3. Aro thera not some persons who have 
a bead ss unfavorably developed as the ono referred to, 
with a very defective moral and intellectual character, 
but who aro nevertheless implicit believers in most of the 
doctrines and dogmas deemed cardinal and essential by 
the majority of Christians? Ans. Yes, there are persons 


with heads quite as bad who live consistent lives, and 
who sustain good characters; so, to a limited extent, they 
may belleve“ what they have been taught without exer- 


cising much judgment of their own. 8. Are there nct 
some “skeptics” who being freo from controling selfish or 
animal organs and having largo or full moral and inte“ 
lectual on~s, have and evinco a corresponding Character? 


Ans. No, there are none. Neither skeptics nor others are 
free from eclfishneas; and, as a rule, the “skeptical” are 
the most worldly, tho least spiritual, and the most selfish. 
A perverted, unregenerated, low animal mau ts capable 
of everything that is bad. Such fe tho Andersonville 
Fiend,” and such are his supporters, his sympathizers, 
and his apologists. Thero are many others very much 
like bim still unhung. 


Size or Heap —A person twenty-one years of 
age and weighing 175 poande should have a head from 
twenty-two to twenty-three inches in elreamference. 


Exous Parers—E. P. London Enginar is 
$18; Birmingham Journal, $12—United States currency. 
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Tun RAW. Why does the sun shining on 
drops of water form the rainbow? The sun shining on 
water in a prism casts a horizontal reflection. Why does 
it form a bow when it shines on drops of water? I observe 
that the nearer the sun is to the horizon the more complete 
is the bow. Ans. A drop in a certain position reflects a 


certain color to the eyo in a fixed point. The drop ad- 
joining it in a straight line on cither side reflects the same 
color, but to such a place that it does not meet the eyo 80 
fixed, the angle being different; bu: if these adjoining 
drops be placed a little lower, the same augle is again eb- 
tained, and thus by depressing each successive drop from 
right and leſt of the center, or as in fact recciving the 
reGection from these placed continually lower fron? right 
and le t of the conter, a continuous line of the same color 
is obtained, but it is in form of a bow. The drops are con- 
stantly ehanging thcir position, but as each move out of 
the proper angle, ano her takes ite place, and this con- 
tinued succ: saion preserves the continuity of the bow. 


Axbcus.—We can furnish you a very nice album, 
to hold fifty pictures, postage paid, for $5. Retail stores 
usually chargo $T 50. 

STAMMERING.—For particulars of causes and 
cure, see “ The Annual of Phrenology and Physiology for 
1866." All tho traps of the quacks who charge $10, $20, 
or more, are cori e. 


Sw Er Mik vs. Soon. —It has been .recom- 


mended to eat sour milk with bread, as being more easily 
digested. We prefer sweet milk to the sour. 


MarriaGeE—Most SurrasLe Adx. What do you 
think in regard to young men selecting companions older 
than themselves? Would you think it admissible for a 
young man twenty-two lo marry a Judy nine or ten years 
older than himself? Ans. Custom and common sense 


indicate that the gentleman should be the oldest of the 


twain, say from two to five ycars if under thirty-five, or, 


from five to ten if past furty. The lady should not be older 
than her husband. 3 

Repness or THE Nose.—We can give you no 
definite information either in regard to the cause or to the 
cure without some knowledge of your constitution and 
general health. It probally results from some scrofulous 
or other taint in the system, and will require persevoring 
general treatment to remove it. 


A. O. J. C. Write to Dr. Curtis, of Cincinnati, 
and he can tell you relative to such schools. 


Dnupoxnr.— Was the drawing of water by 
Rebecca and other women, bard work, drudgery? Did 
not the women of Abraham’s time, and do not the women 
of modern times in the East, perform labor that we would 
consider drudgery? Ans. Certainly. A drudge is one 


who labors hard in servile employment. With the dawn 
of Christianity woman's condition improved, and her 
treatment in any country is an index of the Christian 
civilization therein. The book you name would farnish 
some facts in relation to the subject. 


IMMORTALITY OF THE Sott.—What would a 
skeptic do to convince himself of the im mortallty of the 
soul? Ans. Some skeptics have committed suicide, and 


thus teated tho question. Most skeptics would throw dust 
on the snbjecct, and thus obscure the light of inspiration in 
the soul. The strongest evidenco in fuvor of the fact is 
the very idea itself in the great mass of the human race. 
The skeptic, supposed to be such from lack of something 
which moet men happily possess, has rather dry pieking 
in his efforts to conviuce himself, as it were, against his will. 


HAIR. What causes a young person to become 
gray? Ifit is unnatural, why can it not be restored? Ans, 
Persons ofien become gray from fever, and some remain 
80 ever after; others have a r-turn of the hair to its natural 
color without any application. There is much mystery 
abont the hajr, and all the hair nostrums we know of are, 
we think, utterly valueless to restore tho bair either in 
growth or colur. The great antidote for special ailments 
is to maintain the general health. 


* 


Pca Noss.—What signs of character and what 
intelectual capacity does a pug nose indicute ?—A Reaper. 
Ans. A Reader should know that we have answered this 


question, in substance, at least half a dozen times in the 
JOURNAL. We can not continually repeat our answers. 
è See our “Now Physiognomy.” 
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General Itens. 


WE have received from Rev. Francis 
J. Collier a copy of his excellent prize essay on “ Christian 
Cheerfulnese,” and The Glory and Duty of Young Men,” 
by Rev. D. H. Riddle, D.D. Tho former has appeared in 
a previous number of this JourNaL. The latter is worthy 
a place in every bouseheld and every hand. 


Hon. Vicror M. Rice was re-elected 
superintendent of public instruction on the 4th of April, 
by the Legislature. He enters upon the duties of his third 
term with a consciousness of having striven earnestly to 
build up a system of public iastruction worthy of this great 
State; and our present noble system attests his success. 
Thrice chosen to this high trust, his recent election is an 
evidence of public appreciation—an honor, however, 
which has becu fairly won by earnest, intelligent, faithful 
service, and by an ardent sympathy in the noble cause of 
public education. We need not dutail the fruits of his 
former administrations. They are known to all, and, we 
trust, appreciated. 

[Now that we have s well-tried, competent, and every- 
way satisfactory superintendent, let us retain him till he 


shall be promoted to a atill higher offiee in our State 
Government. Why change these officers so frequently ? 
When we have the “right man in the right place,” why 
not keep him there? Mr. Rice exhibits more originality 
and practical Pogon scvse in his profession than is 
usually displayed by school superintendents. 


Wno Wourop Have BELIEVED IT? 
“One of our boys” “has been and gone and done it” 
Yes, that auburn-haired, Roman-nosed, tall, young phono- 
graphic reporter whom the boys called James H., but 
whom we always dignified by his surname, Mr. WILSON, 
has up. and got married! The fine lady—Srepson by 
name—who drew his mind away from his books, and so 
completely fascinated the young man, is fair and—fortu- 
nate—and a native of N. J.—sometimes called the King- 
dom of Camden and Amboy. Her home was in 


Newark, whither the reporter wended his way by rail at 
stated periods, as is the usual custom. So successtuliy did 
they keep their secret, (hat we knew nothing about it till 
commanded to appear at the fatal hour when the twain 
were made one May they fulfill ail the commands of the 
Scriptu and a generation of phonographie reporters 
rise up to bless them, us, and thy world. 


STIRRING UP StriFE.—The only par- 
ties now engaged in trying to reopen the question of dis- 
union, and to create hatred between sections and the 
States North and South, are those who did not take up 
arms. Among the soldiers, officers, and men of the whole 
country there is mutual respect and god fecling. Many— 
nay, the majority—in the South, stood on the ground of 
State sovereignty, and bellered in the right to secede. 
They are now eatisfied of the mistake, and readily yield 
to the arbitrament of the sword to which they appealed. 


They and we are satisfied with the settlement of the ques- 
tlon—with the abolishment of slavery, and with a return 
of the States tothe Union. But the babbling, noisy mi-- 
creants who have nothing to lose will gs ol a howlin 
in the hope of exciting bad blood.” We counsel 
good citizens to discountenance all controversy on settled 
questions. ‘ Let bygones be bygones,” and let us in fu- 
ture try to live in harmony and in peace. 


Our CLASS Ix PracricaL PHRENOL- 
ocr.—In response to our appeal, quite a number of prom- 
ising men propose to join our class, which is to open on 
the 10th of January, and to prepare themselves for lec- 
turing and examining. We regard this as the most bope- 
fal indication for the dissemination of Phrenology that 
has yet appeared. It isthe first step in the right direction. 


Goop GRAPES.— Mr J. H. Cook, of 
Berlin Heights, and Mr. I. S. PaLurn, of Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio, have sent us boxes of the most delicious grapes. 
We had not, till then, tasted any grapes this season so 
good. All who partook of the Pulmer Catawbas pro- 
nounced them the sweetest and the best of the season. 
There mus' bo sometuing peculiar in the soll, locality, at- 
mospbere, or in the cultivat on of the Put-in-Bay Island 
grapes, which greatly improves thelr quality. What is 
it? How do thoy grow them so large, and hew do they 
get eo much sugar in? Let us know the secret for the 
benefit of mankind. Messrs. Coox and Patuze may do 
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mankind a real service by teaching them how to grow 
good grapes. Oh, how our mouth waters at the thought 
of this delicious, this healthful, this incomparable gusta- 
tory luxury! Oh, the grapes, the grapes! ell, we shall 
go straightaway and engage a dozen of the best varieties 
of grapevines for spring planting, and we adviso all our 
readers to do tho same. Thanks, gentlemen, thanks for 
your most acceptable present 


—_—— +--+ — — — . — 


Publishers Department. 


To Conrrisutors.—Among the arti- 
cles on file, and for which we shall ry to find a place 
during the coming year, are tho following: * Walking 
Politeness,” Our Model Soelety,” * How Do We Talk,” 
“ How to Live,” and other papers, by Mrs. George Wash- 
ington Wyllys; The Philosophy of Phonography; Sir 
Matthew Hale“ (with a portrait); No Heme,” by Mar- 
tha Haines Butt ; Dress us u Cause of Disease; Teach- 
ing by Love,” by E. L. E. (mislaid and lately recovered); 
„New Theory of tho Suu,” by Charles E. Townsend; 
„Texas;“ “Iron,” by H. B. D.; Swing and Renplug,“ 
by E. 8. C.; Wesley and Edwards,” by L. E. L.; 
“Knowledge vs. Religion,” by 8. M. G.; They Best 
Succeed Who Dare,” by C. B. H.; “To My Mother,” by 
Rev. E. R. Latta; “ Whiskers,” by L. R. W.; To a 
Beautifal Child;” ' Willie,” by O. M. M.; Longing for 


Thee,” by F. E. S.; “ The Absent;” The Indian 
Hymn ;” “Death's Mysteries,” by Frances Lamartine; 
and Ego,” by O. C. B. A still larger number of articles 
wo have been obliged to set aside altogether for various 
reasons which wo need not here specify, and some we 
havo not yet found time to examine. 


Missinc NumBers.— We are very care- 
fal to send the JovurNnat promptly to subscribers; but 
mail bags with contents get lost in river, lake, or sea; 
they get burned on the trains, are sometimes piundered 
by the Indians, and frequently robbed by guerrillas. Then 
it is a fact that the curiosity of some of our post-office 
c erks is greater than thcir integrity. The JouRNAL proves 
a MAONET to their attractive fingers, and they will not let 
it go—to its rightful owner —till they havo read its instruc- 
tive pages. They do not seem to mind its rebukes of 
wrong-doing, but appropriate it to themselves without 
remorse, as a horse eats thistlea. Thus the numbers got 


‘lost—or taken. It is not our fault, for when the subscriber 


@mplains, wo usually find it “all right on book.” Now 
ee can not take the risk of the mails, nor can wo afford to 
send duplicate copies gratis. Subscribers must hold the 
post-office department rosponsible for the delivery; fail- 
ing, they should be made to puy. We have subscribers 
who pay for two copies by the year, iu order to make sure 
of one. But the losses by post, however few, are always 
very annoying, and publishers are scolded when * Uncle 
Sam's to blame.” We are always happy to complete the 
files of subecribera when we can, at cost prices. 


“Ciry Erranps.”—In reply to the 
questions of country cousins, aunts, uncles, and subseribers, 
we beg to reply to one and all at once, that we hold our- 
selves ready to “ run on errands,” consult the directory— 
which does not always tell the truth nor direct us to the 
right place—subscribe for newspapers and magazines, buy 
a paper of pins, a cake of shaving soap, tecth-brushes, 
hats, caps, and shoes and boots; hoops, cloaks, and bon- 
nets; sewing machines, washing machines, and wringers; 
books, stationery, portraits, albums, pens, pencils, watches, 
busts, maps, charts, musical instruments; including dry- 
goods and groceries. We must not be subjected to outlay 
beyond the amount sent us; but will bay and sbip any- 
thing wanted, by any route, to any placo desired. All 
questions replied to when an envelopo, prepaid and ad- 
dressed, is sent in which to inclose the answer. 

The public's willing servants, publishers of the A. P. J. 


ADDITIONS TO OUR CanIneT.—Besides 
a number of specimens hitherto acknowledged, we have 
obtained casis from the heads of Petrcuarp, the Glasgow 
murderer, Mor Len, the London murderer, and Kont, 
another of the same class and type. We have also large 
numbers of portraits and photograpbic likenesses of dis- 
tinguished characters, which we intend to use in the 
interest of Phrenology. Busta, skulls—haman and animal 
—aglways thankfully received. 
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WHAT WE HAVE DONE. 


Durme the year 1865 we have printed and 
distributed something more than 40,000,000 of 
pages of useful reading matter ; engraved several 
hundred portraits of distinguished persons ; made 
a large number of professional examinations ; 
given many lectures before literary, temperance, 
and other societies ;. secured patents in Europe 
and America for many inventors; purchased and 
forwarded an immense quantity of bonds, stocks, 
goods, machinery, furniture, books, albums, 
portraits, and so forth, to the East, West, North, 
and South. We have also published a most in- 
teresting, convenient, and useful work of 864 
pages, entitled the Emphatic Diaglott, adver- 
tised on another page, the original cost for com- 
position and stereotyping of which was upward 
of $3,000. Our new work on ‘‘ Physiognomy,”’ 
now nearly completed, will cost for illustrations 
and stereotyping upward of $5,000. This will 
be a standard work. The circulation of the 
PHRENOLUGICAL JOURNAL has been considerably 
increased, and we hope to reach 50,000 during 
the year 1866. Could we attain 100,000 by the 
co-operation of voluntary agents, and by the very 
liberal premiums which we offer, it would greatly 
increase our powers of usefulness in enlightening, 
liberalizing, and Christianizing our people. In 
our January number—now printing—we shall 
announce something more of our intentions for 
time to come. We await, reader, a response from 
you. May we count on your company f 
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For the instruction of those who may 
wish to bequeath money or other property to the AMERICAN 
PueENoLocicat Socrrrr, we append the following 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to my oxeeutor (or executers) the sum of —— 
dollars in trust, to pay the same in —— days after my de- 
cea-u lo the person «ho, when the s:me is payable, shall 
act as treasurer of she © AmeticaN PIRENOLOGICAL 
Society,” New York city, to bo applied under the direce 
tion of the Executive Committee of that Society, to its 
ecicntific use- and purposes. 


The Will shonld be attested by three witnesscs, who 
should write ugain-t thcir names their places of residence. 
Tho f lowing form of attestation wiil answer for every 
Stato in the Unin: “Signed, sealed. published and de- 
clared by tho svid (A. B.] as bis last will and testament, 
ic tho presence of us, who, at tho request of the said A. B., 
and in his presence, anti in the presence of each other, 
have bercunto subscribed our names as witnesses.” 


Str Morton Pero, James McHEnry, 
Mr. Tuomas Kixnaep, and other members of the party of 
English capitalists did us and themselves the honor to 
visit our museum, and to undergo phrenological examina- 
tions. We may publish an account of them, with their 
portraits, at another time, —— 

WANTED.— The volumes of the AMER- 
ICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL for 1858, 1861, and 1862. 
Address this office, stating price. 


Prompt RENEWALS.—We will send to 
all who renew their subscriptions before the ist of 


January, a copy of our ANNUAL oF PHRENOLOGY AND 
PuystoGnomy, for 1866—gratls: a twoecent stamp pre- 
pays the postage. 


Mr. VAxDNxnorr, the orator, is giving 
readings in a'l the chief towns of Canada. 


Mr. ASTEN, a worthy young phrenol- 
ogist, is practicing In Vassalboro, Maine. 


ORDERS ror Books anD Susscnrir- 
TIONS FOR THB JourNaL should bo addressed to tho 
Publishers, as follows: FowLer & WELLS, 3S9 Broad- 
way, New York. Communications for tho JoURNAL, 
with all matters of a persona] nature, shou'd bo written 
on separate slips, and addressed to the Editor, as follows: 
S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


PIANOS, MELODEONS, AND SEWING 
MACHINES GIVEN AWAY. 


We will send Five Hundred copies of the 
JOURNAL, the subscription price of which is Two 
Dollars, to rive Hundred new subscribers a year, 
and one of Srrixwar & Sons best Rosewood 
Seven Octave Pianos—manufacturers’ price, $625 
—for One Thousand Dollars. 

One Hundred copies of JournnaL to new sub- 
scribers, and one of Mason & Haminy's Five 
Octave Cabinet Organs—price $130—for Two 
Hundred Dollars. 

Thirty-five Jounnats to new subscribers, and 
either Wheeler & Wilson’s, Weed’s, Wilcox & 
Gibbs’, or the Empire Sewing Machines, or Dal- 
ton’s Knitting Machine, as may be preferred, for 
Seventy Dollars. 

Jougnats to Twenty-five new subscribers and 
Twenty-five Dollars’ worth of our publications, at 
retail prices—see our cataloguc—for Fifty Dollars. 

JouRnNALs to Ten new subscribers and a Stu- 
dent’s Set, for Twenty Dollars. 


The relativo position that the Steinway Pianos hold to 
thosc of other makers may be inferred from the fact, that 
at the last great International Exhibition in London they 
were awarded a first prizo medal, for powerful, clear, bril- 
liant, and sympathetic tone, with excellence of workmane- 
ship. There were 269 pianos in competition from all parts 
of the world. In addition to this they have taken THIRTY- 
TWO FIEST PREMIUM Gold and Silver Medals at the princi- 
pal fairs held io this country wi'hin tho last ten years, and 
the most distinguished artists in America have united in 
subscribing a testimonial as to their superiority. 

The instrument offered as a premium for Five Hundred 
naw subscribers to the PHEENOLOGICAL JOURNAL are Seven 
Octave Rosewood Pianos, large, round, front corners, ogee 
molding, with Gothic or carved lege, and the PATENT 
AGRAFFse TresLe, Which after a severe practical test of 
more than five years is admitied to be among the great- 
est improvements made in musical instruments in mod- 
ern times. The manufacturers“ prico of these instru- 
ments, at their warerooms in New York, is Six Hundred 
and Twenty-five Dollars. Each instrument is warranted 
for five years. l 

The Cabinet Organs offered as premiums for Ono Hun- 
dred new subscribers and Two Hundred Dollars aro too 
well and favorably known to require definito description 
at our hands. They are recognized by nearly all the most 
eminent musicians in the country as the best instruments 
of their class in the world. Music, in which sustained 
tones predominate, as is the case in oratorlos and sacred 
music generally, can not be satisfactorily performed on 
pianos, and organs ar > too cumbersome and expensive for 
the parlor or ordinary music-rooms. In the construction of 
the Cabinct Organ the manufacturers have worked out the 
sccret of producing from reeds, arranged in manuer to be 
encased in small compass, tones of surprising purity and 
ewectness, adapted cqually well for the drawing-room and 
family, the schooleroom and the chapel. 

Tho style wo offer is one of the most pnpular for the 
home circle, and can not fail to give satisfaction. It is 
elegant as furniture, not liable to get out of tune, or other- 
wise out of order, and every one is warranted for fivo years. 

While some of our cotemporaries arc offering a singlo 
kind of Sewing Machine as Premiums, wo give the choice 
of the best in mfrkct. Each has its admirers, who be- 
lieve it is vastly anperior to any other, and we doubt if 
you can find any lady in tho land who possesses elther, 
that would be willing to exchange it. One approaches 
more nearly perfection in some point, and another in 
others. 

Tho Woegixg & WIIso has been longest before the 
public, and this, together with its merits and the enterprise 
and business cfilciency of its managers, has moro widely 
introduced it. It makes the lock stitch alike on both 
sides, dees not rip, sews from tho original spool, saves 
thread, hems, fells, binds, braids, tucks, and docs almost 
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everything in the sewing line on all kinds of materials. 
Price $55. 

Tho Empize Sxutrie Macutne Co. claim for their Ma- 
chines that they are exempt from the principal objections 
urged against sewing machines as a class; that they uso 
a straight ncedic; make the lock or shuttle stitch, that 
neither rips nor ravels; sews on everything from mu lin to 
leather, with cotton, linen, or silk; have no cam or cog 
wheels run with lite friction; work easier thun any 
other; and are really noiseless machines. Price $69. 

WiILcox & Greas for their machine aiso claim absolute 
silence; that it is the definition of simplicity and perfec- 
tion ; tbat the needle can not be set wrong, snd is not lia- 
blo to be broken; that the Hemmer, Filler, and Braiver 
are superior to all others, and that it can not po sibly bo 
turned.backward. Privo $60. 

Wrro's Snuttie Macmxx, in the circular issued by tho 
Company, is said to be superior to others becan-e it runs 
easily and rapidly, and is so constructed as io endure all 
kinds of usage. There is no breaking of threads in going 
over seams; no imperfect action of the feed at uncven 
places tn the work. N 

Tho Weed-atitch catches of iteelf, and will sew from the 
finest lace to the heaviest leather, and from 200 cotton to 
cosrso linen thread. It will do beautiful quilting on the 
bare wadding witbout using inner lining—thus leaving it 
sofi as if done by band. 

The varicty of fancy work that can be done on tho 
Weep Macnix is greater than on any other mach ne 
in use. Price 880. 

Tho Kxırrıxo Macuarsss, although now belog rapidly 
introduced, are not so well known to the public as the 
o bor articles offered as premiums. 

From several in market we bave selected the DALTON, as 
combining the most excellences, among which we note 
the following: their simplicity, case of operation and ad- 
justment, and stillness. Tho different variety of material 
that can bo worked on them, and the different articles con- 
s:ructed, among which wo name Socks, Stockings, Jack- 
eta, Sashes, Leggins, Children's Drawers and Under-shi: ts, 


and beautifal articles of Worsted Work. The rapiaity 
with which the work can be performed; the smonth end 
even appearance of tho surfaco of the work; ho different 
kinds of stitebes that can bo made; their portubi itv, and 
other points are act forth in a c-rcular that can be had on 
application. 

tis only because tbere is less knitting than sewing 
done that renders these machin s less desirable in v. ry 
family than s wing machines; but their introduction ia 
fast working a revolution in etyle snd fabric clothing. and 
hereafter many articles will be woven tbat aro now cat 
from cloth and sewed. 

We offer $25 worth of our publications and twenty-five 
subscriptions of the JourNat to new subs: rib: rs for $50. 
in order to afford an opportunity for those of our frien:!s 
who desire a Phrenological Library, to obtain one for 
nothing, except a lite time and cxcrtion. Twenty-five 
subscribers aro easily obtained in almost any ncigstor- 
hood It is ofien remarked by voluntary ag: nis thut they 
arc surprised to find how many subscrive when the ma ter 
is proposed to them, who they did net suppose interested 
in such subjects. Phrenology and the o.ber subjec's of 
which the JouRxAL treats, are interesting to everybody 
when they are once made acquainted the, ewuh. We 
expect to be obliged to furnish many sets of books to friends 
who will bo entiticd to tbis premium. 

Tue Stupent’s SET will be obtained by many who ire 
living in places sparselv settled, who des:re to siucy 
Pnrevology at home. This comprises a set of our best 
books on tho science, with n bust suow ng the exact loca- 
tion of all the pbrenological organs, with such iliustrations 
as to mako the study simple and plain witvout the aid of 
a teacher. 

Tho lists of subscribers may be made complete at once, 
and the premiums sent, or the names may be sent ia as 
procured and creited to the sener, who may at any time 
order 5 or premiums, not exceed ng the amount 
due. Some may de lro n piano, in which case names muy 
bo forwarded until March, unle s the required number be 
sooncr made up. And in case sny one sending for the 
purpose of geting ono of the larger premiums eboa'd fail 
to make nv the number by the let of March, they can 
have the number eent appiied on either or all of the 
smaller premiums. 

When names are scot and premiums not named in same 
jetter. pleaec note on letter, To be credited on premium 
account.” 

It is not required that all names sent for premiums 
shoul) be ta the same post-office. Tho JoorxaLs will be 
maned wherever desired. But if sent out of the United 
States, the foreign postage must be added. 

How to Do Goop.—It wouid be a most charitable act if 
he young peoplo cf every neighborhood won'd cin? to- 
gether, each pu'ting in their mite, and procuring a sewing 
machk:o for every soldicr’s widow or other dependent 
lady, A d Har or two from each well-to-do persou would 
put dependent ones in the way to heip themeives, Wiro 
will ect this ball in motion ? 
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Abdbertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS We can give but 
a limited snaco; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1 ith of the month. 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH AND 
JOURNAL OF PITYSICAL CUL- 
TURE for November, 1865, contains : 


1. The Alooholic Muddlement, or the ques- 
tion of Alcoholic Medicatiun discussed 
in its length and breadth. 

2. Notes of Travel, or the Health Institu- 
tions of England. 

& The Health of Stud 2nts. 

4. Gerrit Smith on Drankenness. 

5. A Chapter on Nervousness. 

8. Physical Training in Amherst College ; 
it being a letter from Dr. Hitchcock, 
Professor of Physical Culture in that 
Institution, to the Publishers of Tax 
Hera. 

T. Drunkard's Brains. 

8. Intermittent Fevers. 

9. Turkish Baths. 

10. The Cnolera. 

11. Biack Spot in Vineland. 

12. A Learned Londoner on Americans. 
13. The True Tempcrance Platform in Ohio. 
And many other intresting articles, 


Tos Heraa or Hearn contains Forty 
Pages of matter on Physical Culture and 
Health topics, and should bo in the bands 
of every mother who would rear her children 
to robust manhood, every student who would 
preserve his health, and every invalid who 
would b» led away from a dependence on 
drug and quack medicine to a dependence 
on Nature’s remedies- air, food, clothing, 
sleep, and a wis“ hygiene. 

Teems.—One copy one year, 81 50; single 
numbers, 15 cen's; four copies, $5; ten 
copies, #10. Address 

MILLER, WOOD & CO. 
No. 15 Laight Street, Now York. 


- Olde:t, Cheapest, and Best! 
MERRY’S MUSEUM for 1866. 


TWENTYGIXTOC YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 


THIS YOUNG PEOPLE'S FAVOR- 

ITE having passed a quarter of a cen- 
tary with the children and youth, commences 
a new volume with the January number, 
with increasing attractions for tho little folks, 
Every number will be beantifulty illuet:ated 
with choice Engravin:s, and will contain 
{nstractive Articles and cotortaining Stores 
from some of the best writers for chiidren in 
America. 

A new STORT or THRILLING ADVENTURES, 
by Sophie May, tue charming writer for 
youth, entitled 

; “WILD OATS,” 
will commences in the January number, and 
be continued through the yeur. 

Tos Pozz_x Drawer, by Fleta 


Forrester, 


the Queen of Puzzlers, will be filled with 
Riddles, Anagrams, Prize Tri Hiero- 
giypbica, Labyrinths, etc., eta, aluablo 


prizes will be given every month for the 
solution of Puzzles. 

A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING or LIRUT.-GEN. 
Grant will bo sent in the January number 
to all new subscribers, Sp'endid Premioms 
given for obtaining new subscribers, and 

beral inducements t> Agents. 

Trems.—$1 50 a year, in advance; single 
copies, 15 ¢ ‘nis. 

Now is the time to subscribe. Address 

J. N. STEARNS, Publisher. 
111 Fulton Street, New York. 


GENTS WANTED, TO SOLICIT 
subscriptions to Max's Mvsgeom, the 
best Children’s Magazine in Amcrica. Libe- 
ral inducements offered. $i 50 a year 3 
single copies, 15 cents. Address 
. N. STEARNS, Publisher, 
111 Fulton Strect, New York. 


LERGYMEN, TEACHERS, THE 
PRESS unfte in saying that the new 
juvenile mag:zine 
“OUR YOUNG FOLKS,” 
is the best magazino for tho young ever pud - 
Jished in America. It is filed with atirac- 
tive f:lustections, and its articles, in prose 
and poetry, are by tue best writers for chil- 
dren in the country. 


It is sold at the tow prico of two dollars a | 


year. Eich number contains sixty-four 
pag s, beautifully printed. A liberal dis- 
court to clubs. Send twenty cents for a 
specimen copy and circular to the publls cra, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 


— 


THE BEST MILITARY HISTORY. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, 
VOLUMES I. AND II., Fon 1868-'4 arp 1864-8, 


handsomely bound in cloth and Turkey 
mor aod containing s full Index, may 
now be obtained at the olfice of tho JOURNAL, 
No. 89 Park Row, New York, and of book- 
sellers merely Price, &T 50 a volume in 
cloth: 810 a volume in Turkey morocco. 

among tho valuable matter contained in 
these volumes may be named: 

1. A weekly record of Military Movements 
throughout the ficld of war. 

3. The Offic:al Reports of our Army and 
Navy Commanders, and of the heads of 
Government Depariments and Bureaus, and 
other important official matter. 

8. A fall Gazette of Changes in the per- 
sonnel of the Army and Navy. 

4. Notices of new inventions relating to 
the art of war. 

5. Correspondence from the ablest officers 
of the two services on professional ques- 
tions; suggestions of changes and improve- 
ments; discussions of military subjects. 

6 An extcnded and thorough discussion 
of the fron-clad question, with the official 
reports thereon, 

Editorial criticisms and discussions, 
and, in fine, a complete record of everything 
relating to the war and the progress of 
military science. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


Toe Agwy anb Navy JOURNAL has con- 
quered a prominent place in our periotical 
literature by consistent and meritorious 
effort, and stands now without a rival in its 
peculiar sphere. * œ The standard 
muthority of military criticism from a pro- 
fessioual point of view.—Zoston Advertiser. 


Tho most valuable Journal of its class in 
the country. Indilzpensable to those wh» 
would understand the rights and wrongs of 
our preat coutest.— New York Tribune. 


It is impossible to ran the eye over the 
pagcs of this volume, now that the cvents it 
records ard discusses have pasoa into his- 
tory, without being struck with tho sagueity, 
ability, wisdom, and moderation with which 
it bas been conducted. Its accounts of 
movements and battles can be read now 
with satisfaction, as they were at the time 
the best informed, most intelligent, and 
most trustworthy statements which appeared 
in the nowspapers of the country. Tho 
Edinburgh Keviero, in the only article pub- 
lished abroad in which justice was done to 
our great generals, based ite judgments 
chiefly on facts furnished by he Ammy AND 
Navy Jourgnat.— Boston Transcript. 


[The followiog is an extract from the 
article referred to in the above notice of the 
Boston Transcript.) 


The year has closed upon a series of 
operations so vast in design and so intcrest- 
ing in detail that it may be broadly asscried 
that modern warfiro affords none more 
profitable as a study, when viewed with due 
referenco to tho conditions of tho struggle; 
and the main particulars are already made 
known to the world through reports, public 
and private, as vastly superior in accuracy 
and clearuess to the wild cxtravagances 
which filled the Amcrican journals of three 

cars since, as Weliington’s dispatches to 

apoleon's bulletins. Tac New York weekly 
paper named at the head of this article, 
the Anwy AND Navy JOURNAL, has alone 
more honest and painstaking information 
as to the current campaigns than tho whole 
press of North and South contained tn the 
7 of. Pope and McCiellan.—Adinburgh 

w. 


Wo know of no military paper which sur- 
passes the ARMY anp Navy Jovenat in 
comprehensive rango of subjects. It can 
not bo said tbat the knowledge, the views, 
the talent for presenting opinions and facts 
displayed in its columns aro‘surpassed in 
any European miluary paper. We particu- 
larly prize this Journal because it gives us a 
direct view of American military affairs, 
which hitherto wo have been compelled to 
regard through tho po: rtisan spec. acles of 
French and English riters.—Al/gemeine 
Militar Zeitung (of Darmstadt, Germany), 

The Journal deserves tne confidence aud 
support of all connected with both military 
and naval branches of the service, and of 


the public gener. Illy, as an able and f+ thful 


representative of our nation’s defenders. — 
, New York Times. 


The Anuy gxp Navy Journat is pub- 
lished weekly, at $6 a year. Singlo copies 
may be obtained of newsmen generully. 

|” Offfce, No. 89 Park Row, New York. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


PEACE AND PROSPERITY ! 


THE WAR IS OVER! 
THE COUNTRY IS SAVED! 
PROSPERITY ABOUNDS! 
AND NOW IB THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


MOORE'S RURAL NEW YORKER, the 
Leading and Largest Circulating FARM 
AND FIRESIDE JouRNAL extant. For fifteen 
years Tog Ruka l has had no superior on 
the Continent as an Agricultur. . Horti- 
cultural, Literary, and Family Newapa- 

er combined, and it will continue to excel 
in Contents, Style, and Appcarance. It 
embraces a greater variety of Practical, 
Usefal, and Enterinining Reading than any 
other American Weekly —comprising De- 
partments devoted to, or which treat ably 
and fully upon 


AcgicuLture, Sere Hvuesanper, 
Hoerriccttcres, Rcerat Economy, 
EpvucartIon, Akrs AND ScrENncE, 
LITERATURE, GENERAL NEWS, 


with various minor Departments, and in- 
cluding numerous Illustrations, Tales, 
Sketches, Music, Poetry, Euigmus, ete., etc. 
—rendering the paper instructivo and en- 
tertaining to the various members of the 
Family Circle. Among ifs important de- 
partments is that devoted to 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY, 


Conducted by Hon. II. S. Ranpatt, LL.D. 
author of The Practical Sbepherd,“ and 
other kindred works. Dr. R. is tho best 
authority on the subject in this country, and 
bis Department is alone wortb the prico of 
the pper to any one enguged in Wool- 
growing or Sheep-bree ling. 

A digest of the Latest News given weekly, 
while special attention is paid to Reports of 
the Grain, Provision, Cattle, Wool, and 
Fruit Markets. 


FORM, STYLE, AND TERMS. 

Tos Rurat New Yorxeer is published 
WEEKLY, cach number comprising Eight 
Double Quarto Pages. It is printed in su- 
perior etylo—good paper and clear type— 
and illustrated with many appropriste and 
costly Enxcravines. A Title-page, Index, 
etc., given at close of each volume, rendere 
ing it complete for binding. 

Terms 1x Apvaxce.—Only 63 a year; 
five copies for $14; soven, and one free to 
club agent, for $19; ten, and one free, for 
$25. Volume XVIL begins January, 1866, 
and hence Now ts the Time to Subscribe 
and form Clube. Agents wanted in all 
places where we have nonc, to whom lib- 
eral inducements are offered. Specimens, 
show-bills, etc., sent free; or tho thirteen 
numbers of this quarter (Oct. to Jan.) will 
be sent, on TRIAL, for only 50 cents. 

Address D. D. T. MOORE, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS, 


Moore’s RURAL New Yorker, published 
at Rochester, has a very large circulation, 
especial'y among the agricultural popula- 
tion of the Nortbern, Western, and Middle 
States. It is an able and well-managed pa- 
per, and deserves tho succeas it has achiev- 
ed. -V. Y. Duily Times. 


Moorz's Rura New Yorers. — This 
standard Agricuitural, Literary, and Family 
Newepaper, conducied by Mayor Moore of 
tbis city, is an established favorite in thou- 
sands of familics in both Town and Country, 
and its enterprising propfictor is determined 
that it shall tail in nono of those excellences 
which have made it the leading and most 
widely circulated journal of its class.— Roch. 
Evening Express. 

Moore's Rurat New Yorker has at- 
tained-a popularity unrivaled by any sim- 
ilar journal, having subscribers and enthue 
siastic admirers in all parts of che land. 
The dress, paper, cogravings, printing, and 
all pertaining to tho sheet, are superb.— 
Rochester Daily Union. 


Moonx's Ronat is full of variety, original 
and select. We confess to a surprise at the 
variety and riéhness of its contents, bounti- 
fully iilustratcd as it is. No paper on our 
exchange list comes so near our ideas cf 
perfection for a secular family paper. It 
maintains a high moral standard.— New 
York Observer. 
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Tho RUxAL has attained the largest cir- 
culation of any paper of the kind in the 
country or the world; and tbis pre-emi- 
nence has been achieved by careiul man- 
agement, first-rate tact, judicious enterprise 
and liberality. —2och. Dutly Dem. 


The frequency with which we publish 
extracts from the Rcra shows our own ap- 
preciation of it Prof. Dewey and other 
eminent writers arc regular contributors to 
its pages.—New York scening Post. 

Moore’s RoraL New Yorker is the 
largest and most clegant publication of the 
kind in the United States, and, so far as we 
know, in the wurld.— Syracuse Daily Jour. 


Moore’s RUxAL New YorgeEr is invalua- 
blo to these interested in Agricul ural nf- 
fairs, and is not excelled as u family papcr. 
Bufalo Daily Courter. 

Tho Runa. is nôt only a favorite in the 
rural discricits, but deservedly popular in 
the cities. No newspaper in this or any 
other country has ever run a more prosper- 
ous career. Lou levi Journal, 


The Eora New Tonks is the best 
Farm and Fireside Journal in America, 
and has justly earned all its devoted euit r 
clahns for it. hicugo Daily Dem 

Without exception, the best Agricultural 
and Fami'y Newapaper. Mr. Moore lately 
received a $1,000 draft for one club of new 
subscribers i Minnesota Ststesman. 

The RuraL is the best Agricultural, Hore 
ticultural, and Family paper published on 
the Continent.— Recorder, Newcastle, (. W. 


THE PRACTICAL SHEPHERD. --- 
This is the latest and best of Dr. Rax- 
DaLL’s works on Shern Tuebandry—the 
Standard Autbority on the subject. It teile 
all about tho Breeding, M:nagement, ond 
Diseases of Sheep, and should be in tho 
hands of every flockmnaster on the American 
Continent. Over 20,000 copi-s alrewdy sold. 
Ono largo 12:no volume of 454 pages, printe 
ed, illustrated, and bound in superior stylo, 
Sent post-paia on receipt of price — 32. 
Address D. D. T. MOORE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A CIRISTMAS PRESENT FOR 
4 YOUR PASTOR. Nothing can bo 
more appropriate or acceptable us a gifi 
for your Paster than a copy of the Empmatio 
Die Lorr, or Iuterlinear Translation of the 
New Testament. See the advertisement 
and specimen page in auuther place. 


THE WORCESTER WATER AND 
MOVEMENT CURE is one of the most 
desirable for Winter Treatment in New 
England. The Proprietor bas had eighteen 
ears“ experienco in Hygienic practice. 
lease send fur circular. 
Address, ISAAC TABOR, M. D., 
Worcester Water Cure, Mass. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
STATIONERS, 


PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDERS, 
45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Blank Books, Writing Papers, Fancy and 
Btaple Stationery, a'l kinds, for Business, 
Professional, and Private Use, at lowest 
Aer Diaries, Expense Books, Drawing 

upers and Materials, Portfolios, Leather 
Bags, Writing Desks, ete. Orders solicited. 


MMENSE PRICES PAID FOR 
OLD BOOKS. 
100,000 Books on Hand at yoar price. 
10,000 Photographie Albums at our price. 
500,000 Stereoscopic Pictures at any price. 


Send stamp for circular. 
LEGGAT BROTHEKS, 118 Nassau St. 


IGHLAND WATER-CURE.—H. 

P. Burdick, M.D., and Mra. Mary 

Bryant Burdick, M.D., Proprlotors and 
Physicians. 
Bond for a circuldr. Address 

ALFRED, Allegany County, N. Y. 


DE JEROME KIDDER'S ELECTRO 
MEDICAL APPARATUS. — Newly 
invented improvements giving NEAZLY 
DOUBLE the MAGNETIO GALVANIO ond SEN- 
BATIONAL POWER «of avy in tho world. 

| Address Dr. Jarome Krippen, 463 Broad- 

| way, New York. - uf 
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PORTEAIT OF BLIND TOM, THE PIANIST 


BLIND TOM 

Tuts musical prodigy, this new wonder, has elicited 
much comment and much surprise. People come to us 
with the questions, What about blind Tom? Have you 
seen him and heard him play? Have you cxamined his 
hend? Wherein does bis great gift lie? Is he idiotic, or 
is he a genius? 

We have secn Tom—who ls only partlally blind—sev- 
oral times in public and in private; have examined him 
carefully, and made extended caliper measurements. 
The result of our investigations leads us to the following 
conclusions: 

Tom was sald to be sixteen years of age in May, 1865. 
He stands aboat five feet seven inches high, weighs 
nearly 150 pounds, and is one of the most compactly 
built, vigorous, and healthy persons that we have ever 
met, 

In his musical performances he exercises his arms and 
shoulders vigorously. aod he has the admirable instinct, 
80 soon as he je released from public exhibition, to com- 
mence a system of bodily gymnastics in his private 
room, solely devoted to the exercise of the lower part of 
the body and limbs. 

One very singular exercise of hie consists In standing 
on one foot, bending his body forward horizontally and 
straightening the other leg out backward eo that the foot is 
in a line with his head. In this position he leaps around 
the room perhaps twenty times or more. His leaps are 
from half a yard to a yard and a half in extent, and it al- 
mos makes one giddy tosee bim make these circuits, and at 
the same time apprehensive lest his foot should slip and 
he dasb his bead on the floor. In making his circuits he 
will go within six inches of the wall, but never hit it He 
has various other methods of exercising his legs and hips, 
which must be sven to be appreciated. His motions in 
these gymnastics, though in some respecte unique, are nat 
ungraceful. Being partially blind and needing exerciso, 
he is ubliged to extemporize methods of taking it, or else, 
like other partially biad persons who do no work, become 
slight and flabby in muscle and in frame. By persistent 
exercise, he has so developed his physique that it will be 
hard to find a person of his age with a finer frame. His 
legs are splendidly developed, and as bard as those of any 
gymnast, He has broad, square shoulders, a full chest, 
and a well-knit frame throuahout, and we judge him to be 
as sound and healthy—the vision alone excepted—as a 
humaa being can well be. We are, in fact, informed by 
those who attend bim that such is the case. 

H's head measures with the tape 21} inches in circum- 
ference. By caliper measurement, from the center of the 
furehead to the center of the back-head, the distance is 
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Ii laches, From ear to ear it is 5} inches — showing that 
in disposition, so far as Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness are concerned, he is amiable. From the opening of 
the ear to Firmness the distance is 5¢ inches. From the 
opening of the ear to Individuality tha distance is 5 inch- 
es. The reader will understand that this is by caliper 
and not by tape measurement, consequently it is iu a di- 
rect line. The length of the head from the ear forward 
being five inches, is considerably more than the average 
—of white or black—for that size of head. H is ample for 
a head measuring an inch more in circumference then 
that of Tom. This measurement indicates the strength of 
the perceptive intellect, which is much above the average. 
We mark all his perceptive organs, except Color, large. 
Having been born bliod—and acquiring his vision imper- 
fectly when past his infancy—these have beef rendered 
particularly active, though he has been obliged to culti- 
vate them witb his imperfect sense of sight. Blind per- 
sons are said to surpass others in the acuteness of their 
hearing and the sensitiveness of their touch; and Tom is 
no exception to this rule. He has a surprising memory 
of faets, places, magnitudes, configurations, and order, 
sound, and language. There is a prominent ridge run- 
ning from the root of the nose to the top of the forehead, 
indicating large Individuality, very large Eventuality or 
memory of facts, large Comparison, and excellent power 
to appreciate character. His Causality is not large, which 
gives the forehead something of a receding appearance 
when viewed in front. 

He is by no means idiotic in any organ or faculty, and 
those wh» attend him and know all about him, make no 
such claim. He is odd, full of queer antics—which pecu- 
Harity arises chicfly from bis infirmity and from nervous 
excitability. He must do something, and when not play- 
ing on some musical instrument, he exercises himself in 
response to the demand of his nature for exercise in a 
mauer which would doubtless be more seemly if he had 
sight Brna slave on a Geofgia plantation, and being 
partially blind. he of course was not trained in decorous 
ways and usages as a white child would have been. 
When growing, he began to show his Intuitive musical 
gift, which attracted the attention of those having the 
care of him, and his education in other respects was neg- 
lected. Persons who have had only casual opportunity 
to judge of bim, secing bis twistings and wry faces, which 
he has never been taught to suppress, are inclined to 
think bim idiotic, but nothing is farther from the truth, 
either in phrenological development or tu fact. His ways 
are his own, and are somewhat eccentric. His reaeoning 
powers have not been cultivated. He has been shielded 
and provided for physically, and in his musical depart- 
ment chiefly has he been the recipient of improving infiu- 


ences. His mind seems to centralize itself in that one 
direction. It has been stated in the papers that that part 
of the head which indicates musical talent is wholly 
wanting; but that statement originated with persons who 
disbelieve in or who have no knowledge of Pbrenology. 
The organ of Tune is large, but Causality has not been 
duly exercised, and by the non-development of the or- 
gans above and in the region of Tune, that organ bas am- 
ple room without making so prominent a lateral develop- 
ment as might otherwise have been the case. If his 
Causality had been cultivated as much as the perceptives 
have been, It would have tended to compel a greater 
lateral expansion of the head downward in the region of 
Time and Tune. 

The attendants of Tom remarked, that when he was a 
child, if by accident his head was pressed on the temples 
in the vioinity of the organ of Tune, he would cringe 
avd ery out as if his head was sore, indicating that the 
skull was very thin at that point, as that part of the 
head was very sensitive. We here suggest that when 
Tom dies, his skull be preserved as a scientific curiosity ; 
and we make the prediction in relation to it that through- 
out that whole region of Time and Tune tho skuil will be 
found extremely thin, and in other portions of the brain 
which have been less exercised, the skull will be found 
quite as thiek as those of other persons. The head shows 
good moral developments, more than ordinary kindliness 
of disposition, and a full degree of the social faculties. 
He is fond of praise, very persevering and determined, 
and sometimes even contrary; yet he is frank and child- 
like—as slaves usually are—in the simplicity of his char- 
acter. 

His organs of memory are very strongly marked. Hle 
attendant {oformed us that he never forgot anything of 
which he once obtained a clear idea. He also stated toa 
large audience in New York, that if any gentleman was 
present who hed within several years played a piece of 
music before Tom, would come forward and play a few 
measures of the same, Tom would announce the name of 
the gentleman and tho place where he had heard him 
play, and that Tom would then finish the piece. Sucha 
memory requires largo Individuality, Eventuality. Time, 
Tune, Lenguage, and Comparison. Tom has also large 
Constructiveness, which aids him in making his musical 
combinations and manipulating the instrument. His 
Ideality ard Imitation are fully developed, which enable 
bim to appreciate melody and harmony and to imitate 
whatever he hoars. 

Tom learned to play without instruction, from hearing 
the ladies play in the house where he was raised. One 
night he went to the piano, after the family bad ret red, 
and was beard picking out the music which he had heard 


performed during the evening. Of course he was driven 
away from the instrument, but after that he would im- 
pore every chance to try bis hand; and wheu the fam- 
ly found that be really had musical talent, they encour- 
aged him. The result was, be could soon play almost as 
well as his mistress, 

He is now able to repeat instantly an elaborate and 
rapid piece of music which may be played for him; or if a 
sovug be sung to him with a difficult accompaniment, he 
will repeat it—not the words, but the sounds, The words 
being once carefully recited to him, he will put them to 
the music. These performances are given before au- 
diences, and he generally reproduces the pieces of music 
in a manner cqual to the master who plays them. 

Lonked at, then, from all stand-points, it must be con- 
ceded that Tom is a remarkable person; but he is quite 
as far from being an idiot as are other sensible persons 
who cun not make music. It is richly worth the while of 
sil to see and to hear this musical prodigy. A visit will 
tend to encourage the philanthropic ju their efforts to 


educate and to elevate the colored 12e. Go and see 


musical Tom. 
— ¼⸗⸗ü - 
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A NEW WORK 


WITH 


PRINOESS OF WALES. 


An extensive practice in the study 
and reading of character for more 
than twenty years among the peo- 
ple of various races, tribes, and na- 
tions, has enabled us to classify the 
different forms of body, brain, and 
face, and to reduce to mernop the 
processes by which the various phases 
of character may be determined. 
Hitherto but partial observations 
have been made, and of course only 
partial results obtained. We look 
on man as a whole—made up of 
parts, and to be studied as a whole, 
with all the parts combined. Inasmuch 
as the manners and customs of one 
nation or tribe differ from those of 
another, so does the organization. 
There are no two nations alike in 
form and feature, nor are there two 
individuals exactly alike in looks or 
disposition. It has been our careful 
study among all classes, educated 
and ignorant, civilized and savage, 
Christian and heathen, high and low, 
rich and poor, temperate anf dissi- 
pated, wise and foolish, virtuous and 
vicious, sane and insane, to discover 
the causes of difference and the mo- 
tives by which persons are actuated, 
and the ots of the same on the hu- 
man features. 
Why is one black, and another 
white? One a light olive, and an- 
other copper-colored? Why is one 
submissive and docile, and another 
domineering and revengeful? Why 
is one low and groveling, and an- 
other aspiring and ambitious? One 
intellectual and spiritual, and an- 
other gross and sensual? One gay 
and cheerful, another sad and sul- 
len? In short, what is it which 
makes us so diverse in looks, in 
opinion, and in character? Our sys- 
tem elucidates and explains the ef- 
fects of geographical tion and 
climate. Food, clothing, and cul- 
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ture have much to do in forming 
both feature and character. 
what are the Rules by which to 
judge? Can we know for a certain- 
ty who is wise and who is foolish ? 
Warm and affectionate, or cool and 
indifferent? Enterprising, or indo- 
lent and lagy ?- Brave or cowardly ? 
Economical or 
selfish? Ho 


But 


igal? Kindly or 
or hopeleas? Dig- 
nified and manly, or diffident and 
clownish? Ingenious, or a bungler ? 
Inclined most to poetry or to prose f 
To look, or to think? Is he neat, 
tidy, and orderly, or the reverse ? 
Is he capable in numbers and math- 
ematics, or is he deficient? Which 
is the stronger, his love of home or 
of travel? Is he honest, or is he 
dishonest? Religious, or a skeptic ? 
Liberal, or bigoted? Reformatory, 
or conservative? Progressive, or 
retrograding ? Where does he 
stand’ A careful analysis of his 
organization would show to each ex- 
actly his position, and enable him 
to take the measure of himeelf, his 
child, pupil, apprentice, clerk, and 
his neighbor. 

Nor is our work confined exclu- 
sively to the genus homo; but we 
have taken up, in connection there- 
with, the stady of the lower animals, 
classified, compared, and arranged 
them according to their order in the 
ecale of development. 


But the most elaborate and inter- 
esting portion of the work relates to 
those S1ene or CHARACTER” reveal- 
ed through the features—Eyes, Ears, 
Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, , Eye 
brows, ds, Feet, Skin, Complex- 
ion, etc., with numerous engraved 
illustrations. 


Among the portraits contained in 
the work, we may state that a num- 
ber of the leading philosophers, 
poeta, statesmen, soldiers, navigat- 
ors, musicians, inventors, explorers. 
etc., from different nations, bave 
been engraved to illustrate ou: 
pages. We have not here to 
name them ; but altogether the work 
will contain MORE THAN A THOUSAST 
ILLUSTEATIONS. 


PROSPECTUS, 


The Study of Man, 
mall his Relations: Layzicntlx. 
Iutellectually, Moraily and $o- 
cially through the means of 
Science and Revelation. 


The Natural His- 
tory of Man.— Ethnology — m 
cluding the Manners, Custom: 
Religions and Modes of Life m 
the Different Families, Tribes 
aod Nations will be given. 


Physiology, tho Laws 


of Life, Dietetics, Exercise. 
Sleep, Study, Bodily Growth, 
etc., will be presented on strict- 


ly Hygienic principles. 
Phrenology.—The 


Brain and its Functions, the 
Temperaments, Location of the 
Organs, Choice of Pursuits, etc. 


Phystognom or 
“The Human Face Pine. 
A New System. Eves, Kars, 
Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, 
Hands, eet, Skin, Coniplexion, 
with all“ Signs of Churacter.“ 
and How to Read Them.“ 


The Human Soul,-- 
Its Nature, Office, end Condi- 
tion in Life and m Death; 
Man's Spiritual State in the 
Here and in the Hereafter. 


Biography. — In con- 
nection with Portraits and Prac 
tical Delineations of Character, 
we give cundensed ant interest- 
ing biographical sketches of our 
most distinguished men. 


Marriage forms a part 
of the life of avery well organ- 
ized human being. The elements 
of love are inborn. The objects 
of Marriage stated. All you 
people require instruction an 


10. Bacnuttvanuss.—Self-control, policy, tact, artifice. 

11. Oavriovsnrse.—Guardednoss, safety, provision, fear. 

13. AprxoBativeness.—Love of character, name, praise. 

13. Suxr-Estazu.—Self-respect, dignity, self-reliance, liberty. 
Fremurss.—Stability, perseverance, decision. f 
CONSCIENTIOUS ISS. Sense of right, justice, duty, ete. 
Hore.—Expectation, anticipation, trust in the future. 
Spreirvartry.—Intuition, presclence, prophecy, faith. 
VRwERraTion.— Worship, adoration, devotion, deference. 
Bxxxvolxxcx.— Sympathy, kindness, goodness, 
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NAMES AND NUMBERS OF THE VARIOUS FACULTIES 


1, AMATIVENESS.—Connubial love, fondness, sffection, ete. 
A. ConsvuaaL Love.—Union for life, the pairing instinct. 
2. PARENTAL Love.—Care of offspring, and all young. 

7 3. Frrenpanrp.—Sociality, union and clinging of friends. 
4. IX nA BTrrryIIXSSs.— Love of home and country, 


5. Conrinurry.— Application, finishing up, consecutiveness. 
E. Virativenras.—Clinging to life, repelling disease. 
6. Comspatrveness.—Defonso, resolution, courage, force. 
T. Desreucrivenrss.—Executivenesa, severity, hardness 
8. ALIMENTIVENESS.—Appetite, relish, feeding, greed. 

. 9. AcQuisitivensss.—Frugality, saving, industry, thrift. 


90. Consraucrivansss.—lngenuilty, invention, manual skill 
21. Ipmaxrry.— Taste, love of beauty, poetry, and refinement. 
B. Sunlmrrr.- Love of the grand, vast, endless, and infinite. 
22, Imivation.—Copying, Aptitude, mimicking, doing Hke. 
28. Mrern.—Fun, wit, ridicule, facetiousness, joking. 

21 InprvipvaLrry.—Observation, desire to eee and to know. 

25. Foru.—Memory of shape, looks, persons, and things 

96. Srzz.—Measurement of quantity, distance, eta., by the eye. 

N. Wricntr.—Control of motion, balancing, hurling, eto. 

28. Cotor.—Discernment, and love of color, tints, hues, ete. 

29, Onpzr.—Method, system, going by rule, things in place. 


TESTIMONIALS IN FAVOR OF PHRENOLOGY. 


PROSPECTUS. 


direction in the selection of 
suitable life-companions. Phre- 
nology throws light on the sub- 
ject, and we discuss it on scien- 
age principles, in the depart- 
Ovr Soctat RELA- 


ment of “ 
TIONS.” 


The Choice of Pur- 
suits. —How to select tho Pur- 
suit for which a person is best 
adapted, clearly explained; tha 
Learned Professions of w 
Medicine and Divinity: Inven- 
tion ; Mechanics; Agriculture ; 
Manufacturing ; Commerce—in 
short, all the interests of ei- 
vilized society receive our care- 
fal attention. 


Miscellaneous. 
Fees . Prisons, ; 
ums, itals, Reformato- 

Tier, etc., Ae with Modes 
of Worship. Education, Training 
and Treatment, command our at- 
tention in each number of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
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80. CatcuLarron.—Mental arithmetic, reckoning. 
81. Looatrry.—Memory of place, position, travel, eto. 
82. Evenrvatrry.—Memory of facts, events, history, details, ete. 
88. Tom.—Telling when, time of day, dates, beating time. 
84. Toxa.—Love of musio, singing and playing dy ear. 
85. Lancuace.—Zwpression by words, acts, tones, looks, etc. 
86. CavsaLity.— Planning, thinking, reasoning, philosophy. 
87. Companison.—Analysis, inferring, discrimination, etc. 
O. Homan Naturs.—Perception of character, motives, etc. 
D. Svavrry.—Pleasaniness, blandness, persuasiveness. 


Siz WILIAM ELLis, M. D., late physician to 
the Lunatic Asylum for Middlesex, England, 
says: “I candidly confess that until I became 
acquainted with Phrenology, I had no solid 
foundation upon which I could base my treat- 
ment for the cure of insanity.” 


Mr. Rosert Cnampens, of Chambers’ Jour- 
nal, says: By this science the faculties of the 
mind have been, for the first time, traced to the 
elementary forms.” 


Peor. R Hunter says—" Phrenology is the 


true science of mind. Every other system is 
defective in enumerating, classifying, and trac- 
ing the relations of the faculties.“ 


“All moral and religious objections against 
the doctrines of Phrenology are utterly futile.” 
RronaxD Wuats ty, D. D. 


“ To aPhrenologist the Bible seems to open 
up its broadest and brightest beauties.” Rev. 
P. W. Drew, A. M. 


The How. Horaor MAxx, in a letter to Mr. 


Wruts, said I declare myself a hundred times 
more indebted to Phrenology than to all the 
metaphysical works I ever read. Argain, I look 
upon Phrenology as the guide of Philosophy and 
the handmaid to Christianity.” 


“ Phrenology has added a new and verdant 
field to the domain of human intellect.” Rev. 
Tuowas Cnatmers, D. D. 


Pror. SILLIMAN “Phrenology undertakes to 
accomplish for man what Philosophy performs 


real state of things, and to present nature un- 
vailed and in her true features.” 

“Phrenology is establishing itself wherever 
its immense value has been rightly under- 
stood.” Bre G. Macxenzrm, F. R. L. S. 

“The more I study nature, thé more am I 
satisfied with the soundness of phrenological 
doctrines.” J. MAckrrrosn, M. D. 

“ Phrenology is a system useful alike to the 
Parent, Physician, Teacher, and Divine.“ Rev. 


for the external world. It claims to disclose the | J. Wayne, D. D. 
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A NEW WORK ON 
PHYSIO 


more than a Thousand Portraits and other Engravings. 


E extensive practice in the study and 
res Alg of character for moro than twenty 
years among the people of various races, 
tribes, and nations, has enabled us to 
clasatfy the different forms of body, brain, 
and face, aud to reduce to uxrhop the 
processes by which character may be de- 
termined. 

Hitherto but partial observations have 
been made, and of course only partial 
results obtained. We look on mar as a 
whole—made up of parts, and to be stu- 
died as a whole, with ali the parts com- 
bined. Inasmuch as the manners and 
customs of one nation or tribe differ from 
those of another, so does the organization. 
There are no two natiens alike in form and 
feature, nor are there two individuals ex- 
actly alike in looks or disposition. It has 
been our careful study among all classes, 
educated and ignorant, civilized and sav- 
age, Christian and heathen, bigh and low, 
rich and poor, temperate and dissipated, 
wise and foolish, virtuous and vicious, sane 
and insane, to discover the causes of dif- 
ference and the motive by which persons 
are actuated, and the effects of the same on 
the human features. 

Why is one black, and another white? 
One a light olive, and another copper-col- 
ored? Why is one submissive and docilo, 
and another domineering and revengeful ? 
Why is one low and groveling, and an- 
other aspiring and ambitious? One intel- 
lectual and spiritual, and another gross 
and seneval? One gay and cheerful, an- 
other sad and sullen? In short, what is it 
which makes us so diverse in looks, In 
opinion, and in character? Our system 
elucidates and explains the effects of geo- 
graphical position and climate. Food, 
clothing, and culture have much to do 
m forming both feature and cbaracter. 
But what are the Rules by which to judge? 


To be published in Four Parts, at 


Can we know for a certainty who is wise =- <E 
and who is foolish? Warm and affection: ND 
ate, or cool and indifferent? Enterprising, E= 4-3 
or indolent and lazy? Brave orcowardly? Zis 
Economical or prodigal? Kindly or self. 8 
ish? Hopeful orhopeless? Dignified and wehi 


manly, er difident and clownish? Inge 
nious, or a bungler? Inclined most to po- 
etry or to prose? To look, or to think ? Is 
he neat, tidy, 1nd orderly, or the reverse ? 
Is he capable in numbers and mathematica, 
or is he deficient? Which is the stronger, 
bis love of home or of travel? Is he hone 
est, or is he dishonest? Religious, or a 
skeptic? Liberal, or biguted ? Reforma- 
tory, or conservative? Progressivo, or ret 
rograding? Where does he stand? A 
careful analysis of his organization would 
show to each exactly his position, and en- 
able him to take the measure of himself, 
his child, pupil, apprentice, clerk, and his 
neighbor. 

Nor is our work eonfined exolusively 
to the genus homo; but we have taken up, 
in connection therewith, the study of the 
lower animals, classified, compared, and 
arranged them according to their order tn 
the scale of development. 

Bat the most elaborate and interesting 
portion of the work relates to those Sr 
or CoaRacTEe” revealed through the fea- 
tures—Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, 
Head, Hair, Eyebrows, Hands, Feet, Skin, 
Complexion, etc., with numerous engraved 
illustrations, 

Among the portraits contained in the 
work, we may state that a number of the 
leading philosophers, poets, statesmen, sol- 
diers, navigators, musicians, inventors, ex- 
plorers, etc., from different nations, have 
been engraved to illustrate our pages. We 
have 20t space here to name them; but, 
altogether, the work will contain mors 
THAN 4 THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Best 8 a in the World! 


FOR SALE BY THE 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
IN TRACTS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT LOW PRICES. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company have for Sale 
900,000 Acres of the Best FARMING LANDS in the Country. 


The road extends from Dunleith, in the north-western part of the State, to Cairo, in the 
extreme southern part, with a branch from Centralia, one hundred and thirteen miles 
north of Cairo, to Chicago, on the shore of Lake Michigan—altogether a length of 704 
miles—and the land which is offered for sale is situated upon either side of the track, in 
no instanoe at a greater distance than fifteen miles. 


State of Illinois. 


The rapid development of Illinois, its steady increase in population and wealth, and its 
capacity to produce cheap food, are matters for wonder and admiration. The United 
States Commissioner of Agriculture estimates the amounts of the principal crops of 1864, 
for the whole country, as follows’ Indian Corn, 580,581,408 bushels; wheat, 160,605,823 
bushels; oats, 176,690,064 bushels of which the farms of Illinois yielded 188,856,185 
bushels of Indian Corn; 88,871,178 bushels of wheat; and 24,278,751 bushels of oats— 
in reality more than one-fourth of the corn, more than one-fifth of the wheat, and almost 
one-seventh of the oats produced in all the United States. 


Grain—Stock Raising. 


Pre-eminently the first in the list of grain-exporting States, Illinois is also the great 
cattle State of the Union. Its fertile prairies are well adapted by nature to the raising of 
cattle, sheep, horses, and mules; and in the important interest of pork packing, it is far in 
advance of every other State. The seeding of these prairie lands to tame grasses for 
pasturage or hay, offers to farmers with caovital the most profitable results. The bay crop 
of Illinois in 1864 is estimated at 2,166,725 tons, which is more than half a million tons 
larger than the crop of any other State, excepting only New York. 


Inducements to Settlers. 


The attention of persons, whose limited means forbid the purchase of a homestead in the 
older States, is particularly invited to these lands. Within ten years the Illinois Central 
Rallroad Company has sold 1, 4 0,000 acres, to more than 20,000 actual settlers; and during 
the last year 261,423 acres, a larger aggregate of sales than in any one year since the 
opening of the road. The farms are sold in tracts of forty or eighty acres, suited to the 
settler with limited capital, or in larger tracis, as may be required by the capitalist and 
stock raiser. The soil is of unsurpassed fertility; the climate is healthy; taxes are low; 
churches and schools are beeoming abundant throughout the length and breadth of the 


State; and communication with all the great markets is made easy throngh rallroads, 
canals, and rivers. 


Prices and Terms of Payment. 


The price of lands varies from $9 to $15 and upwards per acre, and they are sold on 
short credit, or for cash. A deduction of ten per cent, from the short credit price is made 
to those who buy for cash. 


A Example : 
Forty acres at $10 per acre, on credit; the principal one-quarter cash down—balance 
one, two and three years, at six per cent. interest, in advance, each year. 


INTEREST. PRINOI AL. 


Cash Payment $18 00 $100 00 
Payment in one year 12 00 100 00 


The same Land may be Purchased for $360 Cash. 


Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the exact Location of Lands, 
will be furnished on application, in person or by letter, to 


LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Illinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, Ilinois. 


INTEREST. PRINOIPAL, 


Payment in two years.$6 00 $100. 00 
three years 100 00 
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PROSPECTUS. 


The Study of Man, 
in all his Relations: Physically. 
Intellectually, Morally and So- 
cially h the means of 
Science and lation. 


n His- 
tory an.— no — in- 
cluding the Manners, Customs, 
Religions and Modes of Life in 
the Different Families, Tribes 
and Nations will be given. 


nen ou strict- 
ygienic principles. 


Phrenolo —The 
Brain and its Fundas, the 
Temperaments, Location of the 
Organs, Choice of Pursuits, etc. 


Physiognom or, 
“ The Panes Face Thine 
A New System. Eyes, Ears, 
Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, 
Hands, eet, Skin, Comploxiun 
with all “Signs of Character,” 
and ' How to Read Them.” 


‘The Human Soul.— 
Its Nature, Office, and Cundi- 
tion in Life and in Death; 


Man’s Spiritual State in the 

Here aad in the Horeafter. 
Biography. — In con- 

nection with Portraits and Prac 

tical Delineations of Character, 

V 

s 
most duiinen ished mon ERER 


Marriage forms a part 
of the life of every well A 
ized human being. The elements 

love aro inborn. The objects 
of Marriage stated. All young 
people require instruction 


10. Seosrrtvaensse.—Self-control, policy, tact, artifice. . 

11. Caumovgnrss.—QGuardedness, safety, provision, fear. 

12, Aprzopativzness.—Love of character, name, praise. 

18, Se_r-Esraxu.—Self-respect, dignity, self-reliance, liberty. 
14 FTS. Stability, perseverance, decision. 

18. Consormrriovsyxss.—Sense of right, justice, duty, eto. 
16. Horz—Expectation, anticipation, trust in the future. 
17, Spretrvarry.—Intuition, prescience, prophecy, faith. 
18, Vuwnzation.—Worahip, adoration, devotion, deference. 
19. BAM rVvOL CoA — Sympathy, kindness, goodness. 


wÀ Life Illustrated. , 


S. R. WELLS, Editor, boet 
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PROSPEOTUS. 


direction m the selection of 
suitable life-companions. Phre- 
nology throws light on the sub- 
ject, and we discuss it on scien- 
tific principles, in the depart- 
ment of Ou Social RELA- 
TIONS.” 


The Choice of Pur- 
suits.—How to select the Pur- 
suit for which a person is best 
adapted, clearly uxplained ; the 
Learned Professions of Law 
Medicine and Divinity ; Inven- 
tion; Mechanics; Agriculture ; 
Manuſarturing: Commerce—in 
hort. all the interests of ci- 
vilized society receive our care- 
ful attention. 


Miscellaneous, 
Peit Pohon, . 
ums, maln, Reformnto- 
jen, ete., 3 with Modes 
of Worship, Education, Training 
and Treatment, command our at- 
tention in each number of Tie 
PHRENOLOOICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lire ILLUSTRATED. 


NAMES AND NUMBERS OF THE VARIOUS FACULTIES 


1. Amatrvenzss.—Connubd{al love, fondness, affection, eta 

A. Consvaat Lovz.—Union for life, the pairing instinct. 
2. ParentaL Love.—Care of offspring, and all young. 

8. Farunpsnr.—Sociality, unton and clinging of friends. 
4. Inmanrrivarnss.—Love of home and country. 


d. Conrinurry.—Application, finishing up, consecutivoness. 
E. Vrratrvenzss.—Clinging to life, repelling disease. 

6. Cousarrvexsss.—Defonse, resolution, courage, force. 

7. Desravorrvenrss.—Excentivenesa, soverity, hardness. 
S. ALrwentIVeNzss.—Appotite, relish, feeding, groed. 


TERNS.—A new Vol- 
ame, the 42d ovmmenced 
with the July No. Published 
monthly, at $2 a year. Sam- 
ple numbers by first post, 20 
cents. Clubs of Ten, or more, 
$1.60 each per copy. Supplied 
by Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Please address Messers. Fow- 
LER & Weis, 389 Broad- 
way, New York, U. B. A. 


9. Acquisitivenrss.—Frugality, saving, industry, thrift. 


90. Cowsrrvorrvennss.—ingenuity, invention, manual skill. 
21. Ipzatrry.— Taste, love of beauty, poetry, and refinement. 
B. SoLiurrr.— Love of the grand, vast, endless, and infinite. 

92, Iurration.—Copying, Aptitude, mimicking, doing like. 

28. Mr. Fun, wit, ridicule, facetiousness, Joking. 

94. InprvipuvaLrry.—Observation, desire to ees and to know. 

25. Form.—NMemory of shape, looks, persons, and things. 

26. San. Measurement of quantity, distance, ete., dy the eye. 

N. Wtont.—Control of motion, balancing, hurling, ete. 

%9. Coron. —Discernment, and love of color, tints, hues, ete. 


99. Onpzn.— Method, system, going by rule, things in place. 


80. CaLov.arion.—Mental arithmetic, reckoning. 

81. Looatrry.—Memory of place, position, travel, eto. 

83. EvantuaLiry.—Memory of facts, events, history, details, eto. 
88. Trre.—Telling when, time of day, dates, beating time. 

84. Turn. Love of mualo, singing and playing Oy ear. 

85. Lanavacn.—Zepression by words, acta, tones, looks, eto. 
86. CausaLiry.—Planning, thinking, reasoning, philosophy. 

8T. Companison.—Analysis, inferring, discrimination, eto. 

C. Homan NA Tru — Perception of character, motives, eto. 


. Suaviry.— Pleasantness, blandness, persuasiveness. 


TESTIMONIALS IN FAVOR OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Sm WI LIAN ELLis, M. D., late physician to 
the Lunatio Asylum for Middlesex, England, 
says: “I candidly confess that until I became 
acquainted with Phrenology, I had no solid 
foundation upon which I could base my treat- 
ment for the cure of insanity.” 

Mz. Roßzzr Cuauagns, of Chambers’ Jour- 
nal, says: By this science the faculties of the 
mind have been, for the first time, traced to the 
elementary forms.” 


Por. R Hunte: says—" Phrenology is the 


true science of mind. Every other system is 
defective in enumerating, classifying, and trao- 
ing the relations of the faculties.” 


“All moral and religions objections against 
the doctrines of Phrenology sre utterly fatile.” 
Rionard WnarxL r, D. D. 


“ To a Phrenologist the Bible seems to open 
up its broadest and brightest beauties” Rav. 
P. W. Dasw. A. M. 


The Hox. Horacs Mann, in a letter to Mr. 


WELLS, sald “I declare myself a hundred times 
more indebted to Phrenology than to all the 
metaphysical werke I ever read. Again, I look 
upon Phrenology as the guide of Philosophy and 
the handmaid to Christianity.” 


“ Phrenology has added a new and verdant 
field to the domain of human intellect” Rsv. 
Toouas Cnatuens, D. D. 


Pror. Bn. Inu “Phrenology undertakes to 
accomplish for man what Philosophy performs 
for the external world. It claims to disclose the 


real state of things, and to present nature un- 
vailed and in her true features.” 


“ Phrenology ila establishing itself wherever 
its immense value has been rightly under- 
stood.“ B:n G. Macaenzm, F. R. L. 8. 

“The more I study nature, the more am 1 
satisfied with the soundness of phrenological 
doctrines.” J. Macxurrosn, M. D. 

“ Phrenology is a system useful alike to the 
Parent, Physician, Teacher, and Divine.” Rev. 
J. Warne, D. D. 


Dealers supplied by the American News Company. 121 Nassau Street. Subscriptions must be addressed to 


“Messrs E||YT TR & WELLS, 389 Broadwiy, New York 


THE 
SPECIALLY ApAPTRD FOR QUILT- 
ING, EMBROIDERING, AND 

BRAIDING. 


LASILX USED—BEING HELD IN 
the hand, and traverses the material to 
be quilted or embroidered; works with 
reat rapidity, and gives entire satisfuciion. 
ollows any design stamped on the cloth. 
Sent 4 Na. l 0 any part of the United 
a 0. in 8 : . - 
Silver Plate, oon F 
STATE RIGHTS FOR SALE 
Address, A. 8. GILCHRIST, Secretary 
Pocket Sewing Mactine Company, 
17 Wall Street, New York. 


E & H. T. ANTHONY & CO, — MAN. 

e Wacturers of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


No. 501 Broadway, New York. 


In addition to our main business of Pro- 
TOGRAPRIO MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS. 


Of these we have an immense assor(ment, 
including War Scenes, Amerieau and For- 
eign Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statu- 
ary, ete eie. Also, Rovolving Stercoscopes, 
for public or private exhibition. Our Cata- 
ingue will be sent to any address on receipt 
of eamp. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


We were the first to Introduce these into 
the United States, and we manufacture im- 
menso quantities in great varicty, ranging 
in price from 50 cenis to $50 cach. Our 
ALBONS have the reputation of being supo- 
rior in besuly and durability to any others. 
They will be sent by mall, Fees, on receipt 
of price, 


(FT FINN ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. „AÍ 
CARD PITOTOGRAPHS., 


Our Catalogue now embraces over Frve 
Tnovsannd different subjects (to which addi- 
tlons ure contlaually being made), of Por- 
traits of Eminent Americans, ete., viz, about 


100 Major-Geoserals, 550 Statesmen, 

20 Krig.-Generais, 130 Divines, 

275 Colonels, 125 Authors, 

100 Lieut.-Colonels, | 40 Artista, 

250 Other Officers, 50 Prominent Wo- 


70 Navy Officers, men, 
125 Siage, 
8,000 Coples of Works of Art, 


including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Engravings, Paintings, Statues, ete, 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Pictures from our 
Cata‘oguo will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 80, and sent by mail rrex, 


Photographers and others ordering goods 
C. O. D., will please remit twenty-Ave per 
cent. of the amount with their order. 

The prices and quality of our goods 
cau not fail to satisfy. 


USICAL BOXES, 

playing from one 
to thirty-six different 
tunes, ond costing from 
$3 to 9550. Fine orna- 
ments for the parlor, 
and pleasant compan» 
jons for the invalid, 


F. D & CO., Importers, 21 
Maiden Lave, New York, Musical Boxes 
ropaire d. 


| mE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE 

N ] Wat It Is, and What it Can Do. By 
) N WM. W. WIER, M.D. Room . Cooper 
i i Inatitate, New York. Price 25 cunts 
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CHURCH ORGAN 
“SHVSEO T 


CGARHART, NEEDHAM & QO., 


No. 97 East Twenry-ruimp STREET. 
Send for Ulusteated Catalogue and Price List. 


EFUL, HEALTH-BEGUILING 
BOOKS. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND PATENT RECORD. 


i I.-Watson's Manual of Calisthenica. $1 25 

VOLUME 1.—NEW BERIES—1865. . m— maona lana Book of Calig- 

HE AMERICAN ARTISAN, tow E uy EA ee cea 
T in the second year of ite publicaticg, ts ernt pr e ee eee 


a Weckly Journal, devoted to fostering the 
interests of Artisans and Manufacturers, en- 
couraging the genius of Inventors and pro- 
tecting the rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous Original 
Engravings and Descriptions of New Mae 
chinery, cte., both American and Foreign; 
reliable Receipes for use in the Fieid, the 
Workshop, and the Houschold; Practical 
Rules for Mechanics and Advice to Farm rs; 
“Mechanical Movements.” and other Jae“ 
ful Lessons for Young Artisans, the Offeial 
List of “ Claims” of all Patents issued weekly 
froin the United States Patent Office, Rep 
of Law Cases Relating to Patents, eto. 

Each number of the New Series of ‘the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN contains six ran 
pages of instructive and interesting reading 
mutter, in which the progress of tho Arts 
and Sciences is recorded in familiar 
guage. Twentyeslx numbers form a ha 
some half-vearly volume. The column 
tho AMERICAN AKTISAN aro ronde 
attractive by articles from the pens of m 
talented American writers upon scien 
and mechanical subjects. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
Single Coples, by mail, per year, $2 50 in 
advance; Single Copica, by mail, @ 
months, $1 25 in advance. 

The Publishers of the AMERICAN ART- 
ISAN are also extensively engaged [as 
SOLICITORS oF AMER(OAN AND Foreign 
Patents, and will promp'ly forward to ml 
who doelro it, per mall, gratis, a pamph 
entitled. Important Information for 
vontors and Patenices.” Addresa, 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 

Proprietors of the AMERICAN ARTISAN 

No. 459 Broadway, New York. 


EMOREST’S MONTHLY MAG 

ZINE for November, combining n 
splendid array of literary novelties, ibe 
model parlor Magazine of America. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
STATIONERS, 


These works positively surpass all others 
on physical culture, in harmoniously blend- 
ing the scientific and the prneiieal. in the 
vari@y and completeness of the elnsses of 
ments, and in the adaptation of the 
roses to the wants of both sexes and 

s of all aves. In tho first, all the 
ses are without apparatus; in the 

sami, complete courses of exercises are 
ivén, both with and without apparatus. 
ha @xercises iro adapled to the parlor, and 
embrgce some of the mast excellent liſe- 

ihe games and eports ever devised, 

Pronsumptives, dvepeptics, invalids in 
al, ani the sedentary, to all who wish 
peg re physical beauty, muscular strength, 
apd bust health, the use of these books 
wal] grove invaluable, It is when health is 
lost of impaired that one can sympathize 
wih the assertion of Professor Kosa, that 
Ile Who has it has all things; ho who lacks 
it bas tiothing.” 

ge booka are printed on heavy tinted 
i richly and profusely illustrated from 
woah! designs, and huve music for the 
exercipes, They are superbly bound, and 
will ce any library or parlor. 


S. CRISSEY, TRAVELING 
6 PITRENOLOGIST, gives charts to 

ing ihem. The result of more than 
twesty| yeara’ observation and study. 
Three. „logie Motto” is “ Holiness to the 
ech. xiv. 20-21. 11* 


AND POPULAR MUSIC.— 
t issued by W. JENNINGS DEMO- 
D. 478 Broadway, New York: 
YER CAN FORGET IT; on, 
mia M won or n Prison 

: enry Tucker, cents. 
<a 


GOOD TIME 148 COME, BOYS. 
r OYS THAT WEAR THE BLUE. 
8 ER ONG OF LIBERTY. 80 centa. 


PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDEES, K 
45 Maiden Lano, New York. rip eda ‘ROUND THE COR- 
£0 cents. 


TUE 
Blank Books, Writing Papers, Fancy a 5 — . ` 
8015 e n for W oy q- nasir e II. B. 
rofesslonal, and Private Use, at loweg 1. ge aR 
prices: Panes el a Bonka, Drawing toate’ pet Pa MARCH, from L’Af- 
apers and Materials, Portfolies, Leather F A 
Bags, Writing Doska, ete. Orders solicite N re LS WILISPERING (instrumental). 
5 En LILY POLKA. 80 cents. 
DF EMOREST'S MONTHLY MAGA hellk POLKA (Mazurka). 80 
ZINE for November conning the mosi 
brilliant array of literary gems ever crowdeg i ea 
In one periodical, Vo not tail to sce thl RA 
model parlor Magazine. Now ready. ” Reger. 


rie will bo mailed free on receipt 
and a deduction ofonc third allowed 
that amount to 8ʃ. 


Digitized by Google 
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PROF. CLEVELAND'S SCHOOL / 


AND HOUSENOLD LIBRARY. \ 


L—A Compendium of English Literature, 
from Mandeville to Cowper, 
IL—Engiish Literature of the XIX. Con- 
tury; embracing the chief authors, 
living and deceased, of this century. 

III.—A Compendium of American Litera- 
ture, upon the same plan. 

IV.—A Compendium of Classical Literatura. 
C-nsisting of chaico extracts, trans- 
lated from the best Greek and Roman 
Writers, With accounts of thoir 
works, best editions, etc., eic. 

V.—The l'octieal Works of John Milton. 

With a Life, Notes, Index to the sub- 
Joris of Paradise Lost, aud a Yerbal 
ndex to all the Poems, 

VI.—Iy mas for Schools. With appropriate 
selections from Scriptures, and tunes 
Buited to nil the meters. 

These books have heen warmly com- 
mended by the first scholars, eric, aad 
educators of our land, and have been intro- 
duced extensively into our hizb schools and 
colleges, 

Besides school editions of the first five 
Works, others are published upon Goer 
paper, and bound in various styles of beauty, 
for tbe IIonschald Library. Fall description 
with prices sent when applied for. 


SCIIERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
Publishers, 180 Grand Street, Now York. 
512 Arch Street, Philadelphia. No. 6 Lom- 
bard Biock, Chicago, III. 


EMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE, containing Splendid and Eeli- 
able Fashions; Popular Music, by eminent 
composers; Brilliant and Original Stories, 
by the most popular writers; Magnificent 
Stoel Engravings Illustrated Poems, Archi- 
tecture, Household Matters, with castiy II- 
Juatrations und other Brilliant Literary 
Gemas, Fun Size Patlerns, cte, Universaily 
acknowledged the Model Parlor Magazine. 
Single copies, 25 cents; psen $3; witha 
valuable premium. Pubilshed by 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 478 Broad- 
way, New York. 
plendid premiums and indueemonts for 
Clubs. Circulars sent post freo. 


BET MUSICAL INSTRUCTORS. 


THE REST PIANO-FORTE BOOK 
Is Tichardson’s New Me-hod.... $8 76 
TUE BEST ORGAN BOOK 
Is Zundci’s Mor ern School 4 00 
THE BEST CABINET ORGAN 
BOOK Is Winner's Perfect Guide. 78 
TIIE REST MRLOD EON BOOK 


Is Zundel's Instrne tor . 2 50 
THE BEST GUITAR BOOK 

Is Curtiss“ Method ........ EEEE 8 00 
TIE BEST VIOLIN BOOK 

Is Fearendeu’s Modern School... 2 50 
THE BEST FLUTE BOOK 

Is Berbiguier's M. th gg.... 8 00 
THE BEST VIOLINCELLO BOOK 

Is Romberg's Schaal... 8 50 


THE BEST ACCORDEON BOOK 
Is Winner's Perfect Guido 75 
TOE BEST FIFE AND FLAGEO- 
LET BOOKS 
Are Winner'a Guides, each. 15 
THE BEST CLARIONET AND 
DULCIMER Aro Winner's Pers 
fect Guido, T5; and Low's Io- 


SH ores ean oeeneoce 50 
THE BEST BANJO BOOK 
Is Briggs’ Cumplete Instructor... 15 


THE BEST CONCERTINA BOOK 
Is the German Concertina In- 
siructor,....... . 75 


AMERICAN WATCHES. — J. H. 
JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, New 
York, sell al lowest ra'es: 
American Qold and Silvor Watches. 
English Lever Watenea. 
‘ine Swiss Watches, 
he handsomest Detached Lover Watch 
In the market for $25. 
PORE GOLD WEDDING RINGS. 
Fino jewelry, diamonds, silver-ware, and 
best quolity aylver-plated ware of our own 
munuſnetuto. 
Articles sent freo of expense to all parts 
of tho country, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS FOR AMPU- 
TATIONS of the Thigh, Knee-Juinta, 
Leg and Ankle Joints (Symes). Apparatus 
for Exaeetlonsa of the Arnis. Soldiers and 
Marines furnished by appointment of the 
Surgeon-Generalof the U.S Army. Br A 
E. D. HUDSON, M.D.. A 
Astor Place, Clinton Llall, New York. | 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 
FIRST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 


Set 3 
3 are, 


. SS FST racmu D 
a angie , 


AN 


"HOLILS MOOT 


495 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 
66 AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTI-| THE HYGBEIAN HOME, 


TUTE,” ESTABLISHED 183%, 10 
a reliable Educational Bureau 
1. To ald all who soek well-qualified 
Teachers. 
‘ 2. To represent Teachers who want posi- 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
Address, A. SMITH, M.D., 
11° Wernersville, Berke Co., Pa. 


8. To give Parents information of good | (V EEDS HIGHEST PREMIUM 


SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 


hools. 
4. To Sell, Rent, and Exchange School Las only to be seen and operated to be 
ted. 


Properties. 
“ Perhape the most remarkable exponent 
of what method may accomplish, is that 


- system of educational tactics as conducted 


and developed by the AxxmOAR BonooL 
Institute. IIere ls a set of gentlemen who 
keep themselves posted on the entire educa- 
tlonal wants of the whole country. Every 
department of education, high or low, comes 
within their plan. The apparatus, the 
literature, the wants and resources of educa- 
tion, are tabled as in a Bureau of Educa- 
tional Stati-tice, 

And now mark the value of such knowl- 
edge. In atime consideration what saving! 
Instoad of schools being closed or suffered 
to decline until the rigbt man turns up, one 
is provided whose caliber ls known. ‘The 
right man in the right place.’ The loss of 
time, misdirection of talent, imposition by 
unproſessional charlatanry, each in itself no 
small misfortune to patron or pupil, are 
happily avoided.“ - Rev. Samuel Vouk wood, 

Circulars, which explain the plan and 
workinas of the American School [Institute 
and give, from the highest Educational and 
Business Authorities, positive testimony as 
to the promptness and cfficiency of its man- 
agement, wii be sent when applied for. 

J. W.SCITERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
180 Grand Street, New York. Philadelphia 
Office, 512 Arch Street, Woetorn Office, Na 
6 Lombard Block, Chicago, III. 


The American Advertising and 

Purchasing Agency, 
889 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
are now prepared to recelve orders for any- 
thing and everything to be hud in New 
York, which they will purchase and forward 
to any vortion of the country with prompt- 
ness and diepatch. 

Special arrangements have been mado 
with the manufacturers of the following ar- 
ticles, by which the very best terms. can be 
given: 

Empire, Woed, Finkle & Lyon, Wilcox & 
Gibbs, Grover & Baker Sewing Machine 
Linio's Safe—Amalgam Bells—Kent's Cof- 
fee—Esgie Gas Stuve — Putnam Clothes 
Wringer—Grovestecn Piano—Brown’s Pat- 
ent Baby Tender—Liebig’s Essential Prepare 
ed Cofeo—West Pump- Universal Clothes 
Wringer—Orborn's Coffee—Ready Rooficg 
—Nonpare!!] Washing Machine—Ornamen- 
tal Iron Works—S. D. & W. H. Smith's 
Amcrican Organs—The Boardman & Gra 
Plano-Forto— Magic Skirts. . 

Such a Purchasing Agency has long been 
needed, and we hope by just dealing and 
strict attention to business to make it an ln · 
atitution as permanent and Indispensable as 
the Express business. Address 
AMERICAN PIRCITASING AGENCY, 
859 Broadway, New Tork. 


Apprecta 

Call and see for yourself before pur- 
chasing. Pleaeo bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as is usually found at 
stores) and various kinds of fabric, which 
you know the former most popular Sewing 
machines eithor can not work at all, or, at 
best, very imperfectly. 

SUPERIORITY 

over any other machine in the market will 
be scen at a glance. 

lst. It runs easily and rapidly, and is so 
constructed as to enduro all kinds of usage. 


2d. No breaking of threads in going over 
seams. 


8d. No imperfect action of the feed at un- 
even places in the work. 


4th. The Weed-stitch catches of itself, 
and will sew from the finest lace to the 
heaviest leather, and from 200 cotton to 
coarse linen thread, 

5th. The Weed Machine will do beautiful 
quilting on the bare wadding without using 
inner lining; thus leaving it soft as if dono 
by hand. 

6th. The varicty of fancy work that can 
be done on the WEED MACHINE with so 
little trouble makes it equal, if not superior, 
to six machines combined; fur instance, it 
Binds, Hems, Tucks, and ews on the band 
at the same time, and in fact, the WEED 
No. 2 MACHINE, as before stated, is equiv- 
alent to a combination of any six ordinary 
machines. 


Orders for Machines may be sent (hrough 
tho AMERICAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Broadway, N. Y 

Below wo give a few prices: 

No. 3. O'l Block Walnut, Omamented 
with HHemmer................. . 8 

No. 2. Oil Black Walnut, Half Case, Or- 
namented with II[emmer 

No. 8. Extra Oil-Polished Black Wal- 
nut, Half Case, Large Table, 
beautifally Ornamented ........ T3 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
5(6 Broadway, New York. 


( F. MORRILL, INVENTOR, CITEL- 
o sea, Mass. See P PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for February, 1868. 


= NE NEW NOVELTY 


MICROSCOPE, patent- 


— ed May 24th, 1864. for the ex- 
amination of Living Insects, 
Seeds, Flowers, Leaves, 
meee Cloth, Bank Bills, Minerals, 
— À and opaque objects general- 


ly. Adapted to a greater va- 
riety of purpascs than any 
other gluss ever invented. Js mailed. poeta 
a for Two Dollars, or with 12 Beautiful 
onnted Objects adapted to its use, for $3 50. 
A Uberal discount to the trade. Adı 


FOWLER AND WELLS, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE BT TIIE 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
IN TRACTS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT LOW PRICES. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company have for Sale 
900,000 Acres of the Best FARMING LANDS in the Country. 


The road extends from Dunleith, in the north-western part of the State, to Cairo, lu the 
extreme southern part, with a branch from Centralia, one hundred and thirteen miles 
north of Cairo, to Chicago, on the shore of Lake Michigan—altogether a length of T04 
miles —and the land which is offercd for sale is situated upon either side of the track, in 
no instance at a greater distance than fifteon miles. 


State of Illinois. 


The rapid development of Illinois, its steady increase in population and wealth, and its 
capacity to produce cheap food, are matters for wonder and admiration. The United 
States Commissioner of Agriculture estimates the amounts of the principal crops of 1864, 
for the whole country, as follows: Indian Corn, 580,581,403 bushels; wheat, 160, 695.823 
bushels; oats, 176,690,06: bushele of which the farms of Illinois yielded 189,856,135 
bushels of Indian Corn; 88,871,178 bushels of wheat; and 24,273,751 bushels of onts— 
ia reality more than one-fourth of the corn, more than one-fifth of the wheat, and almost 
one-seventh of the oats produced in all the United States. 


Grain—Stock Raising. 


Pre-eminently the first In the list of grain-cxporting States, Illinois fe also the great 
cattle State of the Union. Its fertile prairies are well adapted Dy nature to tho raising ot 
cattle, sheep, horses, and mules; and In the important interest of pork packing, it is fur io 
advance of every other State. The scoding of these prairie landa to tamo grasses for 
pasturage or hay, offers to farmers with cavital the most profitable rusults, Tho hay crop 
of Illinois in 1864 is estimated at 2,166,725 tons, which is more than half a million tons 
larger than the crop of any other State, excepting only New York. 


Inducements to Settlers.. 


The attention of persons, whose limited means forbid the purchase of a homestead in the 
older States, is particularly invited to these lands, Witbia ten years tho Illinois Central 
Railroad Company has sold 1,4°0,000 acres, to more than 20,000 ac unl settlers; and during 
the last year 264,422 nores, a larger aggregate of sales than ia any one year since the 
opening of the road. The farms are sold in tracts of forty or cighty acres, suited to the 
eetuer with limited capital, or in larger tracts, as may be required by the capitalist and 
stock raiser. The soil is of unsurpassed fertility; the climate is healthy ; taxes are low; 
churches and schools are becoming abundant throughout the length and breadth of the 
State; and communication with all the great markets is made oasy through railroads, 
canals, and rivers. 


Prices and Terms of Payment. 


The prico of landa varies from $9 to $15 and upwards per acre, and they are sold on 
short credit, or for cash. A deduction of ten per cent. from tho short credit price is made 
to those who buy for cash. 

Example: 


Forty acres at $10 per acre, on credit; the principal ono- quarter cash down — balance 
One, two and three years, at six per cent. interest, in advance, cach year. 


Irrrursr. PRINCIPAL Ixrersst. PRIXCIPAL. 
Cash Payment...... $18 00 $100 00 Payment in two years.86 00 $100 00 
Payment in one year 12 00 100 00 “ three years 100 00 


The same Land may be Purchased for $360 Cash. 


Full information on all points, together with maps, ahowing tho exact Location of Lands, 
will be furnished on application, in person or by letter, to 


LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Illinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


— 
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66 ATO PARENT. NO TEACHER. 


nar any person interested in the } 
cause of Education can affurd to bo without rama tet 


it,” 
TIIE 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 
5 renter Pmi raperi of sterling merit on E-a 
hysical Culture, School Government aud „ a er ’ 
Dise'pline, Ovject Teaching, Languages, R rystal D. P. 820. 
1 o Parents 15 „ 5 Dar enn be realized gild- 
of teactmng, varied means for awakening ind in 7 
Mind, the best Schools, the best School Bes canted’ up the Petey 
Books, School Furnityre and Apparatus, e. #20, L. I. TODD & 
with Histories of the Old Schools.” Each rer. New York. 
number contains a brief summary of the new E > 
in “ Scionce and the Arts,” items of Edu · a- A CIRCULAR. 
tional Intelligence, interesting Miscellany, 
nad occasionally & racy Pedagogical Story. 
In short, all subjects of Interest to teacher 
ani] parent are discussed with freedom and 
vigor. New Books are reviewed without 
regard to uutbor or publisher. In /ifferent 
books will not be treated with the * usual” 
superlatives of commendation, 

Its elrculatian excecds that of any Educa. 
Hons] Periodienl in the world. Co, 

Those who subscribe now, will receive, FASA 
as premium, a correc. Portrait, size 9 by 10 f 
inches, of the late President Lincoln. Also, Dan 
a m'niature e-py of Guyot’s Great Physical Ea E 
and Pobtical Map of the United Stutes, 
henntifully colored, and alone worth oe 
dollar. 

The story of Peter Pedarorus, a Swiss 
Schoolmaster of the Olden Style,” begins in 
September number, 

Terma; $1 50 per annum. Specimens by 
mail, 16 cents. 

SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
180 Grand Strect, New York, 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
HOW & WESTON, 
335 Broadway, New York. 


Long experience in the business of Solle- 
iting American and Forcign PATENTS, 
and au unusually succesafnl oractice in the 
Management of euits fur Iufringement, In- 
terfering Applications, and difflcatt and 
closely-vontested Patent cases of all kinds, 
enable us to offer the very best facilities 
for doing that cluas of business, 

We have able and reliable correspondents 
in all foreign countries in which Patents are 
granted, who will promptly attend to tho 
procuring of Patents at their respective cap- 
itals, unereby greatly reducing the time re- 
quired for that purpose; while our connec- 
tions are such as to Insure the utmost ce- 
lerity consistent with the proper transaction 
of similar business at home. 

Fall information as to the proceedings 
necessary to secure Letters Patent is con- 
tained in our pamphlet for inventors, 

„ Flow to Grt a Patent,” 


which we will send to any address on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. Address as ubove. 


Tuomas T. How. II. Jawss WESTON. 


(TABLE OF CONTENTS OF THE 
HERALD OF HEALTII for October: 
Rambling Reminiecenees—The War Path, 
Worse than War, Pure Water, ‘Tne Sunny 
South, Curses of Quinine, Reconstruction. 

Hiots on Child Culture. 

Cure for Inebriates. 

Non--timulating Treatment of Tisease. 

Onr IIousge—IIow to Meke them Healthful, 

Physical Culture in Cleveland High School. 

Notes of Warning respecting the Cho'era. 

A Lotter from George Francis Train to nis 
Children on the Rutes of Health. 

Food and Disease. 

The Medical Abuses of Alechol. 

Topics of the Mo.cth—Tho Approaching 

*estilence, A Fact of Fearful Significance, 

Distecssing Fatality, Last Cure for Con- 
sumption. 

About Preserving the Eyes. 

Hemorrhage of the Lunges. 

Gov. Brongh's Death and its Leeson, 

Bost Races and Phisical Cult re. 

Brodte'’s Cure for Sleeples«ness. 

Turkish Baths, and forty other articles. -, 


THE IIERALD js pub ished monthly, 
contains forty well-prinied pages on Health 
topies, and should be in the bu, dg of every 
mother who would rear boaw'iful children, 
every student who would preserve his health, 
and every inralid who would be led away 
from a dependence on druga and quack 
mediciues toa dependence on alr, food, and 
Nature's remedies. 81 U) - year, iñ cenis a 
number. Four copies one yeor, ; ten 
copies, 910. Clubs should be formed now, 
Bubseribers for 1866 will get the rast uf 1865 
gratis. Adilress 
MILLER, WOOD & CO. 

» No. 15 Laight Street, Now York. 


HE WORCESTER WATER AND 
MOVEMENT CURE is one of the most 
desirable for Winter Treatment ln New 
England. The Proprietor bas kad eigbieen 
years’ experience in HWygieiuse practice. 
lense send for eireular. 
Address, ISAAC TABOR, M. D., 
Worcester Water Cure, Maes. 


GRAND COMBLNATION OF 

LITERARY GEMA +Splendid novel- 
lies, «ntertainiug, Instruertye, and valuable 
contribniiona in the O-oher number of 
DEMOREST'S MONTIELY MAGAZINE. 
Do not fail ioù sse the brilliant November 
number, Nuw renty. 


MMENSE PRICES PAID FOR 
OILD BOOKS. 
100,0%) Booka on iTand at your price. 
10,600 Prorcgraphic Albums at our price. 
500, 00 S:ereoseapie Pictures at any price. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Nassau St. 


N OOKS BY RETURN MAIL. - ANT 

Book, Map, Chart, Portralt, Album, 
1 or Paper, sent “by return port,” 
$t Pub'iehers’? Prices. Ail works on Pho- 
Bozraphy, Lydropathy, Anatomy. Medicine, 
Mechanics, Diewonarles, Guzetterrs, Ency- 
clopedinaas, aud on the Natural Sciences. Aid- 
dreas Mesra, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Pablishers, 8 9 Broadway, Now York. 

Ageuts wanted. 


A EW AND EXQUISITE MUSIC.— 
Wr Never Cax Forner Ir; or, the 
Hene 10A f Andersonville Prison Pons, by 


MUDENT’S SET.” 

aro Phrenology? What 
ime to read? Is it possible 
mtical knowledge of it with- 


a ions put to us daily; and 
Vi. inat we have arranged 


Biberi works on the subject, 
me wing the exact location of 
cul organs, with such illus- 
N MAREN itions us io make tho study 
simple and plain without the aid ofa teacher. 
The cost for this "STUDENT'S Set,” which 
embraces all thatis requisiic, is only #10. It 
may bo sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxcd—not by mail—to nny part of the 
wold. Orders should be addressed to 
‘FOWLER AND WELLS, 
859 Broadway, New York. 


THE HOWE MACHINE co., 
No. 629 Broadway, New York. 
“SANTHIVIAL SNIMAS 

YNIYALIVAANVN ANV ATINVA 


a 


DR. JOHN ELLIS, 


HougorATDISr, 
268 West 54th Street, near 8th A venue. 
Office hours from $ to 10 A. M., and 5 to T r.m. 


ELLIS’ “FAMILY HOMEOPATHY,” 


a new work, recommending forty-eight of 
tho very best remedies, and containing 
-| plain but positive directions for their use, 
and spectally noticing the strgo of the 
disease during which particular romedies 
are indicated, and the length of time they 
should generally be continued, Is mailed. 
postage paid, for #1 75. With a case of 
forty-eight remedies, to fit, $3. 
Also, “Ellis? Avoidable Causes of Dis- 
ense, Insanity, and Deformity.” and“ Mar- 
riage,” etc., bound in one volume. The 
prevention of disease is more important 
than its cure.“ Mailed, propaid, for 42. 
Address Pr. John Ellis, 263 West 54th 
Street, New York. 10 if 


VEN AND ITS WONDERS, 
a World of Spirits and IIell, from 
ard.“ by EMANUEL 
ine .d, prepaid, for #1 25, 
om 20, Cooper a 


eee WILSON'S 
mim Lock-Stlteh 
EINES AND BUTTON 
i. f MACUINE, 

Wiway, New Tork. 
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BEA ETNENTS | 
| ON THE CARS! 


@xnetly meets the wants 
ick of cating-house pro- 
and yet do not like to 
oer parcels among their 
appearance a common 
mac Upper part opens with 
E e ne 13 coina ae 
bird of the whole) is a 
The superiority of these instruments has ! i ice Hrunk covered canny 
of late been amply demonstrated by the | F r. opening with a lid on 
voluntary testimony of the foremost artists | e al Lic bottom. Fitting 
of the day, who claim for them excellencies box, divided Into com- 
of tone and workmanship hitherto unob- ous catables, and remov- 
talned by any other makers, We These bags are mode in 
Mr. Gottschalk’s consiant use of the Naw ss, some of which are 
ScaLe CitcKerinao ORAND Pianxo-Foutes jE a) irave ing with children. 
has severely tested their musical quoltics, Fe l forks, napkins, ete., are 
and resulted tn establishing the juste of eat cost prices. For sale 
me 1510 fluttering estimation in which they GASD l,. AA further informa- 
held. * manufacturers, j 
Messra. CIIICKERING & SONS are Solo Laigh a. N. ., or ide 9 
Agents for the celebrated Alexandre Organs . y ; 
for tho United States. ar ly. 


NHICKERING & SONS — MANUFAC- 
turers of GRAND, Square, snd UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FOETES, 
No. 652 Broadway, New York. 


Beury Ty 20 cone. Do not fall to get 
s exquisit“ Je published b 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 478 Broadway. Malled free. 
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UMMINOdS & JENNYS—MANUFAC- 
TURERS Of Grand, Square, and Cottage 
Uprigts 
PIANO-FORT ES, 


No. 726 Broad way, New Tork. 


Every Instrument warranted for Five Years. 


These Instrnments hare now been for sev- 
eral years before the public, and have 
their anperiority of tone, fineness of touch, 
durability and elegance of finish, drawn 
forth mauy ond very flattering commenda- 
tions from a number of the most prominent 
members of the mnsical profession. They 
sre now offered to the publie at prices from 
25 to 300 per cent. lower than any other in- 
strumen's of equal qualities. The steaoily 
increasing demand for these superior instru- 
ments has induced the makers to increase 
their faci-ilies for manufacturing them, and 
they are new fully prepared to meet the de- 
mands of all, boih wholesale and retail 
customers. 

Dealers in localities where these instru- 
ments have not yet been introduced, desi- 
ring an agency for them, will bo liberally 
dealt with. Send fora circuiar. 


REAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
SEWING MACHINES. 
EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE. 
SALESROOMS, 586 Broapway, 


252 Wasminoton Street, Bosrox, Masa. 


PRICE OF MACHINES COMPLETE. 


No. 8, Large Manufacturing with Exten- 
Bion Table. 4 


Ge” Soldiers’ wives and widows liberally 
dealt with, 

Ona half-hour’s instruction te enfictent to 
enable any person io work tite Machine to 
their entire satisfaction, 


Aarents Wasrep for all Towns in the 
United States where agents are not already 
established. T. J MCARTHUR & Ca.. 

No. 586 Broadway, New Tork. 


ments with the Mauulacturers of all the 

est Sewing Machines in we, inctuding 

Wheeler & Wilson's, Grover & Bak er's, Em- 

rire, Weed's, Wilcox & Gibbs’, enable us to 

furnish Machines at their lowest prices. 

Parties desiring io purchase will find it to 

their advantage to give us n call. Or they 
can address by leiter. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
859 Broudway, New York. 


Dude MACHINES. — Our arrange- 


JC NITTING MACHINES FOR FAM- 
ILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 


SometTorva New axp INVALUABLE POR 
Famity Use. 


We offer the public the simplest, strong- 
est and best Knitting Machine in the world. 

It oceupies but liltle spec is portable, 
and can be atwched to a stand or table— 
weighs about 40 iba. 

It will knit a variety of sti'ches; tho break- 
age of needles ie trifling; the cost of needles 
is insignificant, and the most delicate mato- 
rial can be knit pate aud spotless, as the 
needles are not oiled. 

Orders for Machines may be sent through 
the Anertoan ADVERTISING Axor, 889 
Broadway, New York. 

Send fora circular. Agents wanted. 
DALTON KNITTING MACHINE CO., 

587 Broadway, New York. 


4 VERYBODY THAT CAN SING, 
should Jose no time in loarning all the 
Patriotle Songs contained in 


THE TRUMPET OF FREEDOM; 


which contains the Music and Words of 
about fifty of the best that have been pro- 
duced by the Rebellion; among which are: 

Batto IIymn of tha Repubiſo; How do 
you Like ti, Jeferaon D.? Rully Round the 
Flag; Mount, Boys, Mount (Cavalry Song) ; 
Picket Guard; Gtory Hallelujah; Mother, 
When the War is over, ete. 

Bent post paid for 50 cents, by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
839 Broadway. New York 
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| eially through the means of 
Science and Revelation. 


Qe 


PROSPECTUS, 


Tho Study of Man, 
ia ali hu Relations; Fhysically. 
Intellsetasliy, Morally and So- 


The Natural His- 


— in- 


and Nations will be given, 


Ph 
5 D len, ma ne 
Growth, 


Phrenolo — The 
Brain and ite Nane the 
Temperamenta, Location of the 
Organs, Choise of Pursuits, ate, 


Phystognom or 
“The Sima pare Bhine® 
A New 


The Human Soul.— 
Its Nature, Office, and Condi- 
tion in Life and in Death; 
Man's Spiritual State in the 
Here and in the Hereafter. 


Biography.— In oon- 
nection with Portraits and Prac 
tical Delineations of Character, 
we give condensed and interest- 
ing bi phical sketches of our 
must d tahed mon. 


Marriage forma « part 
of the life of every woll ote 
human being. The elements 
e aro inborn, The objects 

of Marriage stated. All 7 
people require contruction “aad 


10. Saczerrvannss.—Self-control, policy, tast, artifice, 
11. Caoviovsness.—Guardednes, safety, provision, fear. 
12. Approsatrvunnes.—Love of character, name, praise. 
10, Suur-Keruxu.—Solf-reapect, dignity, self-reliance, liberty. 


16 Fre. —tabilfty, perseverance, decision. 


15, Consommrnriovenrsas.—Senee of right, justice, duty, eto. 
18. Hora—Expectstion, anticipation, trust in the future. 
17. Srrarrvatrry.—Inatultion, preselence, prophecy, faith. 
14. Vxwasarion.— Worship, adoration, devotion, deference, 
19. Barrvotarca.—fympathy, kindness, goodness. 


Sm WILIA Eus, M. D., late physician to 
the Lunatic Asylum for Middlesex, England, 
says: I candidly confess that until I became 
acquainted with Phrenology, I had no solid 
foundation upon which I could base my treat- 
ment for the cure of insanity,” 

Ma Rozert Cnamsesa, of CAambers' Jour- 
nai, says: By this science the faculties of the 
mind have been, for the first time, traced to the 
elementary forms" 


Pror. R Honti saye—“Phronology is the 


Dealers supplied by the American News Companv. 121 Nassau Stree 


— ay 
1. “By 
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NAMES AND NUMBERS OF THE VARIOUS FACULTIES 


L Amattveoess.—Oonnadial love, fondnesa, affection, ete, 
A. Oonvveat Lova.-—Union for He, the pairing instinct. 
2. Pagmwtat Lova.—Care of offspring, and all young, 


8. Farenpenir.—Sociality, union and clinging of frianda. 
4. Ingaprerventss.—Love of home and country. 
b. Oowrinvrry.—Application, fintahing up, consecutivoness, 
E Vrratrvaennss.—Clinging to life, repelling disease. 
4 Comsatrvenzas.—Dofonse, resolution, conragze, forea. 
7. Dusrrvorivanszsa.— Executivencss, severity, hardness. 
a. ALmenrrvanzas.—Appotite, relish, feeding, greed. 
9. Acquiarttvanzea—Frugality, saving, industry, thrift 


90. Conerevortviorgse.— ingenuity, invention, manual akill 
N. Ipmanrrr.— Taste, love of beauty, poetry, and refinement. 
E. Sustorry.—Love of the grand, vast, endless, and infinite. 

92. Iurrarion.—Cepying, Aptitude, mimicking, doing like. 

28. MTA. Fun. wit, ridicule, facetiousncss, Joking. 

94 InvrvipvaLrry.—Observation, desire to see and to know. 

25, Foru.—Memory of shape, looke, persona, and things. 

96. Sten. — Measurement of quantity, distance, ote., by the eye. 

N. Wmonr.—Control of motion, balancing, hurling, ete 

8. Coron. —Discernment, and love of color, tinta, hues, ete. 


29. Onpax.—-Metiod, system, going by rule, things in place. 


TESTIMONIALS IN FAVOR OF PHRENOLOGY. 


true science of mind. Every otbet system is 
defective in enumerating, clasaifying, and trae- 
ing the relations of the faculties,” 


“All moral and religious objections against 
the doctrines of Phrenology are utterly futile.” 
Ricuasy Wuartery, D. D. 


“Toa Phrenologtst the Bible seems to open 
up its broadest and brightost beauties.” Rav. 
P. W. Dasw. A. M. 


The Hon. Honacn Mann, in a letter to Mr. 


Messrs 


Wats, said I declare myself a hundred times 
more indebted to Phrenology then to all the 
metaphysical works lever read. Again, I look 
apon Phrenology sa the guide of Philosophy and 
the handmaid to Christianity.” 


as Phrenology has added a new snd verdant 
field to the domain of human intellect.” Rev. 
Tnauas Caatmena, D. D. 


Prov, Gn. LIMA “Phrenology andertakes to 


acoomplish for man what Philosophy performs 
for the external world. It claims to disclose the 


PROSPEOTUS. 


direction in the selection of 
Suitable life-companions. Phre- 
nology throws light on the sad- 
ject, and we discus it on seien- 
tfe principles, in the depart- 
ment of OU Social RELA- 
Tons.“ 


The Choice of Pur- 
suits.—Huw to select the Pur- 
suit for which a person is best 
adapted, clearly oxplained; the 
Learne ansins of Law 
Medicine aud Divinity: Inven- 
tion ; Mechanics; Acricalture ; 
Manufacturing ; Commerce—is 
short, all the interests of eb 
vilized ety receive our care- 
ful attention. 


Miscellaneous. 
— Churches, Schools, Prisona, 
Anylums, Hospitain, Refermato- 
Tien, ote., described with Modes 
ef Worship. Education, Training 
and Treatment, command our at- 
teation in each number of TRE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Live ILLUSTRATED. 


TERMS.—A new Vol 
ame, the 42d commenced 
with the July No. Published 
monthly, at $2 a year. Bam- 
ple numbers by first poet, 20 
centa. Olubsof Ten, or more, 
$1.50 each per copy. Supplied 
by Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Please address Mesara. Fow- 
Ln & Weis, 3890 Broad 
way, New York, U. B. A. 


80. CaLovLarion.—Mental arithmetic, reckoning, 
81. Looarrrr. Memory of place, position, travel, ete. 
8%. EvaerrvaLiry.—Memory of facta, events, history, details, eta 
88. TI. — Telling when, time of day, dates, beating time. 
84 Tune. Love of music, singing and playing dy ear. 
85. Lanovaca.—Aapression by words, acta, tones, looka, eto. 
86. Caceatrry.— Planning, thinking, reasoning, philosophy. 
8T. Cowparnmon.—Analysias, inferring, discrimination, eta. 
O. Homan Narvaer.—Perception of charactor, motives, ete. 
D. Svavrry.—Pleaseniness, blandness, persuasiveness. 


roal atate of things, and to present nature un- 
vailed and in her true features." 

“Phrenology is establishing itself wherever 
ita immense value bas been rightly ynder- 


stood.“ 


Sia G. Macxzxzn, F. R. L. 8. 


“The more I study nature, the more am I 
astiafied with the soundness of phrenological 
doctrines.” J. Macxisroan, M. D. 

1 Phrenology ia a syatem useful alike to the 
Parent, Physician, Teacher, and Divine.” Bev. 


J. Ware, D. D. 


Digiiized by. 
Subscriptions must be addressed to 
FOWLER & WELLS 289 Broad wav. New York. 
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THE HOWE MACHINE CO., 
No. 629 Broadway, New York. 


‘SANTHOVIN SNIMAS 
ONTENLOVEONVN GNV ATINVA 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 


(From Watson’s Weekly Art Journal.) 


AWARDS TO MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
A Gold Medal was awarded at the late Fair of the American Institute to 
CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 


for the best Reed Instrument on exhibition—a most just testimonial. The award for the 
second best Instrument of this class was mado to James M. PELTON, exhibitor and agent 
of the Peloubet Organ; and the third award was given to Mason & HAMLIx. 

They are an oxceedinziy good substitute for an Organ, and I can speak of them in the 


highest terms. ”—QEORGB ORGAN. 


* I have found them to bo the finest instrumenta of the clase I ever eaw.”—Gronran F. 


Beistow. 


„They are entitled to be ranked as the first and best among Instruments of their class.” 


— WILLIAM A. Kina. 


“ Th: tone is incomparable, and they are far in advance of any other instrument of a 


similar kind.”—CoarLes FRADEL. 


THE PARLOR ORGAN, 


with the recent improvements of Mr. J. Carhart, is without exception far superior in 


QUALITY, : 
POWER, 
SWEETNESS, 
VARIETY and EXPRESSION 
OF TONE, 
DURABILITY OF 
CONSTRUCTION, ELEGANCE OF CASE. 
POSSESSING 
IMPROVEMENTS 
APPLIED 


BY US ONLY. 


A Deacriptive Catalogue and Price List sent by mail. 
CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO. 
No. 97 East Twenty-third Street, New Tork. 


R. JOHN ELLIS, 
TIoMEOPATHIST, 


263 West Sith Street, near 8th Avenue. 
Office hours from 8 to 10 A. u., and 5 to T r. x. 


ELLIS’ “FAMILY HOMEOPATIY,” 


a new work, recommending forty-eight of 
the very best remediea, and containing 
plain but positive directions for toeir use, 
and specially noticing the etago of the 
diseaso during which particular remedies 
aro indicated, and the le:gth of time the 
should generally be continued, is mailed, 
portage paid, for #175. With a case of 
forty-eight remedics, to fit, $8. 
Also. Ellis“ Avoldable Causes of Dis- 
ease, Insanity, and Deformity,” and Mar- 
riage,” etc., bound in ono volume. The 
preventlon of disease is more important 
tnan its cure.“ Mailed, prepaid, for 82. 
Address i r. John Ellis, 263 West 54th 
Street, New York. 10 ef 


$20. G. & S. Crystal D.P. $20. 


A year can be realized gild- 
81 000 ing and putting up the Crystal 
Door Plate. Agents wanted. Stock, Tools, 


and Instructions cost #20. L. L. TODD & 
CO., 89 Nassau Street, New York. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


e JJEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, 
N the Worid of Spirits and Heil, from 
Things Seen and Heard,” by EMSANCKL 
Swepexpogg, is muk d, lr. nid. for 41 25, 
hy Joon Hoden, Room 20, Cooper Institute, 
New York. 10 


THEE TRIAL QUARTER of the 
Leading and Largest Circulating Agri- 
cultural, Literary, and Family Weekly on 
the Continent-MOORE’S RURAL NEW 
YORKER—is having a great run, the Pub- 
lisher recciving hundreds of names for it 
daily, at there is room for YoU, reader. 
The 18 numbers of this quarter (Oct. to 
Jan.) sent, On Trial, for only 50 cente. 
Full price $8 a year. 


Q HEEP AND WOOL are great and 
paying institu'ions. Ifyou wish to know 
all about the Breeding, Management, and 
Diseases of the former, and how best and 
cheapest to produee the latter, get and read 
RANDALL'S PRACTICAL sIIEPIIERD, 
ihe ves aa 1 vorn on 1 american 
eep Husbandry. 0 12mo ages, 
illustrated. Price $2 eont pret ald 
Address D. D. T. MOORE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


G & SONS — MANUFAC- 
turers of GRAND, SQUARF, and Upgicat 
PIANO-FOBTES, 

No. 652 Broadway, New York. 


The superiority of these instruments has 
of late been amply demonstrated by the 
voluntary testimony of the foremost artists 
of the day, wno claim for them excellencies 
of tone and workmunsbip hitberto unob- 
tained by avy other makers. 

Mr. Gott-chalk"s constant use of the New 
Boae Caickentina GRAND Prano-Fortes 
bas severely tested their musical qualities. 
and resulted in establishing the justica of 
the very flattering estimation ln wuich they 
are held, 

Mesers. CHICKERING & SONS are Sale 
Agents for the eclebrated Alexandre Organs 
for the United States. Mar ly. 
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I. 1; 2 Cor. I. 21; Phil. l. s 1 Thess. il, E. e Ẹ 10. Eora. xv. 24 32; 1 Theas. liL mM. 
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Just Publ ied, : 


THE EMPHATIC DIAGLOTT, 
Containing the Original Greek Text of what is commonly called 

the New Testament (according to the Recension of Dr. J. J. 

Griesbach), with an Interlineary Word- for- word English Transla- 

tion; a New Emphatic Version based on fhe Interlineary Trans- 

lation, on the Readings of Eminent: Criti€s, and on the various 

Readings of the Vatican Manuscript (No. 1,209 in the Vatican 

Library); together with) Illustrative and Explanatory Foot 

Notes, and a copious Sclestion of Refer@nces; to the whole of 

which is added a valuable Alpbabetical Index. By Benjamin 

Wilson. 12me, pp. 884. New Tork: Pow rer anp WELLS, Pub- 

lishers, 389 Broadway. Price, $4. 

Tho above highly important and valuablo work, whjch has been in course 
of preparation for seven years, is now complete. Its contents fnclade—L. A 
Corrected Text of the Original Greek after the most approved authorities. 
2. A Literal Interlinear Translation, 8. A New and Elaborate Version Into 
English. 4. Biblical References. B. Explanatory Notes. 6. Dictionary of 
the Most Important Words and Phrases in the New Testament. 

The different renderings of various passages in the New Testament are the 
foundations on which most of the sects of Chris. ians are built up. Without 
claiming absolute correctness for our author's new and elaborato version, we 
present this volumo to the public so that each reader may judge for himself 
whether tho words there literally translated are so arranged in the common 
version as to express the meaning of the writers. 

In regard to Mr. Wilson’s transiation there will doubtless be some differ- 
ences of opinion among Greek ecbolars, but having submitted it to several for 
exam nation, their verdict bas been so unanimous in its favor that we bave no 
hesitation in presenting it to our readers, believing it ought to be circulated 
wherever the English Language ts spoken. 

We have no desire for sectarian controversy, and believe that it ia mostly 
consequent upon misinterpretation, or upon variations in the formal presenta- 
tion of the truths of Christianity as taught in the New Testament; and it is 
with the earnest desire that what appears crooked shall be made straight, that 
we present this volume to tho careful consideration of an intligent public. 


. con- 


How & Weston, 
885 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 


And Advocates in Patent Cases. 


Full ir formation in regard to American 
and Foreign Patents, and business relating 
thereto, together with a syiopsis of the 
American Patent Law as amended to the 
present time, is contained in, 

How to Get a Patent, 


which we will send on receipt of ten cents. 
THOMAS P. HOW. I, JAMES WESTON, 


4 & H. T. ANTIIONY & CO. — MAN. 
uſacturors of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


No. 501 Broadway, New York. 


In addition to our main business of Pno- 
TOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, We are Headquarters 
for, the following, viz. : 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIO 
VIEWS. . 


Of these we have an immense assortment, 
including War Scenes, American and For- 
eign Cities and Landseapes, Groups, Statue 
ary, eto, ete. Also, TevolvingStereoscopes, 
for public or private exhibiton. Our Cata- 
logue will be sent to any address on receipt 
of stamp. 


PHOTOGRAPHIO ALBUMS. 


We were the first to introduce these into 
the United States, and we manufacture im- 
mense quantities in great variety, ranging 
in price from £0 cents to $50 each. Our 
ALBos have the reputation of being supe- 
rior in beauty and durability to any otbers, 
They will be sent by mall, Freer, on receipt 
of price. 


CI” FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. „$ 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Our Catalogue now embraces over Fryx 
Tnovsann different subjects (to which addi- 
tlons uro continually being made), of Por- 
traits of Eminent Americans, ete., viz, about 


109 Major-Generals, 55) Statesmen, 


200 Brig.-Gener. 130 Divin 
275 Colonels, 125 Auibors 


10) Lieut.-Colonels, | 40 Artista, 
250 Other Officers, 50 Prominent Wo- 
75 Navy Officers, men, 
125 Stage, 
8,000 Copies of Works of Art, 


including reproductions of the moat cele- 
brated Engravings, eee Statues, ete. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order for One n Prorvzgs from our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 80, and sent by mail 121 


Photographers and others ordering goods 
C. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their order. 


Ge” The prices and quality of our good 
cau not fall b satisfy. saad i 
MYSAL BOXES, 
laying from one 
to six different 
tunes, and costing from 


$3 to 50. Fine orna- 
ments for the parlor, 
and pleasant compan- 
ions for the invalid. 
& CO., Importers, 21 


M. J. PAILLAED 
Maiden Lane, New York. Musical Boxes 
"repaired. 


Ture CRAId MICROSCOPE. 


This is the best and chea 
est microscope in tho world 
for general use. It has just re- 
ceived the First Premium— 
Silver Medal—at the Ohio 
State Agricultural Fair. It 
requires no focal adjustment, 
0055 about 100 diameters, 
or 10,000 times, and is so sim- 
plo that a child can uscit. It 
cee Will bo sent by mail, postage 
aes paid, on the receipt of 82 76, 

or with six heautiful mounted 
objects for 88 50; or with 24 objects, & 50. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS, 


ADAPTED TO BEOULAR AND SACRED MU. 
OR 


Drawing Rooms, Churches, Schools, ete. 


FORTY STYLES, PLAIN OR ELEGANT OASES, 
ONE TO TWELVE STOPS. C 


PRICE, $110 TO $1,000. 


They oceupy little space; are very elegant 
as furuiture ; not liable to get out of order, 
and are securely boxed eo that they can be 
sent anywnere by ordinary freight routes, in 
perfect condition. 

“Theo piano-forte,” says the ome Jour- 
nal, “is no longer to bold the only prominent 
place as a household instrament. These 
manufacturers (Mason & Hamlin) have 
worked out the secret of producing tones of 
the best quality, tones of surpassing purity 
and richness, from reeds; and have other- 
wise brought the instrument, for which 
they havo adopted the eppropria'o name 
‘Cabinet Organ,’ to such a degree of excel- 
lence, that they are becoming the fashion 
with those wbo aro on the alert for musical 
novelties.” The New York World pro- 
nounces it “an instrament of the highest 
order of merit, both as cones the quality 

ty 


of its tones, and its capacity for artistic as 
well as popular effects.” 
FORTY-EIGOT GOLD OR SILVER 
MEDALS 


7 
or other highest premiums, bave been 
awarded to Mason & IIamliu within a fow 
years. and thirteen within a few weeks; a 
arger number it is believed, than have ever 
becn taken by any other manufacturer of 
instruments, in a similar period. 


MORE TITAN TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY OF THE MOST PROMINENT 
ARTISTS AND MUSICIANS & 


in the country have given their written 
testimony to the value and attractiveness of 
the Mason & Hamut CABINET OnGans, 
their adaptedness to private and public use, 
and their superiority to evorything else of 
the class. 

& I can only reiterate what so many in the 
musical profession havo said before that 
for equality, prom ptness, and exquisite tone, 
they sro unequaled. + A most 
charming addition to the musical resources 
of proſes-lonal as well as amateur musi- 
clans.”—Joun II. Wriicox, Boston. “The 
best reed Instruments mado in the world are 
made in the United States, and your Cabinet 
Organs are greatly superior and by far the 
best made here."—-Max Manetzer. ‘Sure 
to find its way into every household of tasto 
and refinement which can ibly afford 
its moderato expense.” L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 
“Such pure musical tones promptness and 
smoothness of action, and fine variety of 
effect I have not found in any other instru- 
ment of tho class.”—8. B. MILLS, New York. 
“Tho best instrument of its class with which 
I am acquainted, and worthy a place in 
every drawing-room.”—ITaney SANDERSON, 
New York. “No instrument of the same 
description can at all compare with your 
delightfal Cabinet organs. * 
e which you have attained In theso 

struments has opened a new field for the 
interpretation of much music of a high ordor 
which has heretofore required tho aid of 
several instruaments.”— B. J. o, Boston. 
% Really so excellent that there can hardly 
be much difference of opinion respecting 
ee UAN Mason, Now n big = 
every respect far superior to everything 
have ever seen of the kind, either in Europe 
or America.”—CGro. Wasnpourne MORGAN, 
New York. “Surpasses everything in this 
line I have yet scen, whether French or 
American.” ——Jons Zoxpr.L, New York. 
Far surpasses all other instruments of the 
kind that have come under my observa- 
tion.” —Car. ZeeranN, Boston. “Exceeds 
in my estimation every other instrument of 
thie general class.“ — Tnonas Hastincs. 
“T should think they would become very 
much sought after as parlor instruments, as 
well as for public performance.”—Si1a1suunp 
Toatpero. “I can recommend them with 
confdence.”—LowELL Masox. “I havo 
never seen anything of tho kind that intor- 
ested me so mucb.”—Gro. F. Root. * As 
soon as the public become acquainted with 
the superior merits of your instrument, your 
only trouble wl be to supply the demand.” 
—Ww. B. BRADBURT. 

Ee Observe that tho Mason & Hamlin 
Cabinet Organs are adapted to sccular as 
well as sacred music. Tbe most rapid, hvely 
music can bo played upon them, and they 
are capable of great variety of effect. Bomo 
of the styles are very exquisite plece» of 
furniture. 

Circulars with full particulars to any ad- 
dress, free. 

Warerooms, 596 Broadway, New York. 
974 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Good Books! Good Books! 


TIE AMERICAN BOY’S BOOK OF 
SPORTS AND GAMES. A Iè pasitory of 
in-and-out door Amusements for Boys and 
Youth. Illustrated with nearly 70 Engrave 
ings. designed by White, Herrick, Weir, 
aod Harvey, and engraved by N. Orr. 600 
pp.. 12mo. Extra cloth, gilt side and back, 
extra gold, $3 50. Extra cloth, fall gut edg- 
es, back and side, 84 This is, unquestion- 
ably, the most attractive and valuablo book 
of its kind ever issued in this or any other 
country. It hae been three years in prep- 
aration, and embraces a'l the sports and 
games that tend to develop tbo physical 
constitution, improve tho mind and heart, 
and relieve the tedium of leisure hours, 
both in the parlor and the ficld. Tho En- 
graviogs ore in the first stylo of the art, and 
embraco eight fuil page Ornamental T:ties, 
illustrating the several departments of the 
work, beautifully pened on tinted paper. 
Tho book is issued in the best style, being 
printed on fine sized paper, and hand- 
somely bound in extra cloth, with gilt side 
and back. 


TOE PERFECT GENTLEMAN. A 
book of Etiquette and Eloquence. Con- 
taining Information and Instruction fur 
those who desire to becomo brilliant or con- 
eplenous in General Society, or at Parties, 

inners, or Popular Gatherings, etc. Bules 
for Carving, and a complete Etiquette of the 
Dinner Table, including Dinner Spoeches, 
Toasis and Sentiments, Wit and Conversa- 
tion at Table, ete. It has also an American 
Code of Etiquette and Politeness for all oc- 
casions. Model Speeches, with Directions 
how to deliver them. Duties of the Chair 
man at Public Mectings, Forms of Pream- 
bles and Eesolutlons, etc. It is a hand- 
somely bound and gilt volume of 885 pages. 
Price $1 50. 

WRIGHT'S BOOK OF 3,000 AMERI- 
CAN RECEIPTS ; or, Light-ouse of Vale 
uable Information, Containing over 8,000 
Receipts in all the Useful aud Domestic 
Arts—including Cookery, Confectlonery, 
Distilling, Perfumery, Chemicals, Varnishes, 
Dyeing, Agriculture, cte Embracing val- 
uable secrets that can not be obtained from 
any other source. No exertion cr expense 
has been spared to make this work as com- 
prehensive and accurate as possible. Many 
receipts will be found in it that have never 
before appeared in print in this country. 
This is by far the most valuable American 
Receipt Bovk that Las ever been published. 
12mo cloth, 859 pages. Price 81 50. 

THE SECRET OUT; or, One Thousand 

with Cards, and other Recreations, 
Illustrated with over Three Dundred En- 


pravings. A book which explains all the 
‘ricks and Deceptions with Piaying Cards 
ever known, and gives, besides, a great 


many new ones—the wholo being described 
eo carefully, with engravings to illustrate 
them, that anybody can easily learn how to 
pafon them. This work also contains 
of the best Tricks in Legerdemain, in 
addition to the card tricks. 12mo, 400 
peges, bound in cloth, with gilt side and 

ok. Price $1 50. 

THE SOOCIABLE; or, One- Thousand- 
and-One Home Amusements. Containing 
Acting Proverbs, Dramatic Charades, Act- 
ing Charades, Tableaux Vivants, Parlor 
Games, and Parlor Magic, and a choice 
collection of Puzzles, eto., illustrated with 
nearly 800 Engravings and Diagrams—the 
whole being a fand of never-ending enter- 
tainment. Nearly 400 pages. 12m., cloth, 
gilt sido ramp rice $1 50. 

THE MAGICIAN’3S OWN BOOK ; being 
a Handbook of Parlor Magic, and contain- 
ing several hundred amusing Magical, Mage 
netical, Electrical, and Chemical Experl- 
ments, Astonishing Transmutations, Won- 
derfal BSleight-of-Hand and Card Tricks, 
Curious and Perplexing Puzzles, Quaint 
Questions itn Numbers, etc., together with 
all tho most noted Tricks of Modern Per- 
formera. Illustrated with over 500 Wood 
r 12mo, cloth, gilt side and 
back etamp—400 pages. Price $1 50. 

THE COMPLETE HORSE TAMER 
AND FAKRIER, as practiced by Rarey 
and Knowlton ; containing many valuable 
recipes. Price 59 cents. 

RICHARDSON’S MONITOR AND RIT- 
UAL OF FREEMASONRY ; 83 degrees; 
illustrated with numerous Engravings. Pa- 

er covers, 50 cents; bound in cloth, 61. 

CHESTERFIELD'S LETTER. WRITER 
AND COMPLETE BOOK OF ETI- 
QUETTE ; or, Concise, Systematic Direc- 
tions for Arranging and Writing Setters. 
Also, Model Correspondence in Priendsbip 
aud Business, and a great varicty of Model 
Love-leuers. Bound in boards, Price 40 
cents. DICK & FITZGERALD 

Publishers, No. 18 Ann Street, N. V. 

Dick & Firzaznalp will send any of tho 
above works by mail, postago paid, to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of price. 


— 


RY THE BEST !—A new Quarter 

of MOORE'S RURAL NEW YORKER, 

the Leading. Best, and most Popular Agri- 

cultural, Literary, and Family Newspo- 

in America, commenced Oct. 7. Now 

s the time to subscribe. Send $3 for a 

year—or, if you wish to know more of it 

first, tho 18 numbers of this quarter (Oct to 

Jan.) wil be sent, On Trial, for only 50 

conts. Try Tue Rueat, and sco if itis not 

like a honoycomb, having sweets in every 
cell, Address D. D. T. MOORE, '’ 
Rochester, N. Y. 


JE YOU HAVE A CABINET OR- 
GAN, get a copy of Winner's Perfect 
Guide” for that instrument, It contains, in 
addition to excellent leesons and pleasing 
exercises, a capital collection of Music, 
comprising somo of the most popular pieces, 
any one.of which is worth the prico of the 
book. For sale by all music dealera. Prico 
75 cents. poah pos cot OLIVER DIT- 
SON & CO., Publishers, 277 Wasbington 
Street, Boston, lt 


À CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR 
YOUR PASTOR. Nothing can be 
more appropriate or acceptable as a gift 
for your Pastor than a copy of the Empnatio 
DraGtort, or Interlinear Translation of tho 
New Testament. See the advcriisement 
and specimen page in angther place. 


AN NUAL REGISTER—1866.— 


The Number of tho ILLUSTRATED AN- 
NOAU REGISTER or RURAL AFFAIRS for 1866 
contains quite as great a Variety of interest- 
ing and valuable mater as any of its prede- 
cessors. It is illustrated as usual with about 
One Hundred and Thirty Engravings, and 
sent by mail, post-paid. for 80 cents. In 
place of an extended notice of its contents, 
we annex a brief summary of the principal 
subjects, aside from the customary calendar 
pages for tho year: 


I. MONTHLY CALENDAR for the 
Kitchen-garden, Flower-garden, and Green 
House—Firty ExGravinas, 


II. THE TIMBER CROP—Tex Ex- 
GEAVINGS. 

III. MUTTON SHEEP—Foor ExenAv- 
Ings. 

IV. IMPLEMENTS OF HORTICUL- 
TURE—Twestr-tTwo ENGRAVINGS. 


V. SHEEP BARN—Tuegr ENGRAVINGS. 


VI. LANDSCAPE GARDENING, ETO 
= TEN ENGRAVINGS. 


VIL FARM IMPLEMENTS—Two Ex- 
GERAVINGS. 


VIII. THE DAIRY —Oxa Exoravinea. 


IX. VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS 
BEVEN ENGRAVINGS. 


X. HORTICULTURE —Ten Eyxarav- 
Nos. 


XI. RURAL ECONOMY—Wrrn Nuxe- 
ROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, ` - 
859 Broadway, New York. 


MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS. 


Book binder's Companion, 82% Bourne on 
the Steam Engine, $3 60; Brass and Iron 
Fouoder’s Companion, 81 50; Brewer's 
Companion, $1 50; Builder's Companion, 
$1 50: Byrne’s Hand-Book for tho Artisan, 
Mecbanic, and Engineer, $6; Cabinet Ma- 
ker's Companion, $1 50; Carpenter's Guide, 
$6; Chandler's Companion. $T: Cotton 
Bpinner's Companion, $1 75; Distiller’s 
Companion, $1 50; Dyers Companion, 
$1 50; Examination of Drugs. Medicines, 
and Chemicals, #2 50; Horse-Shoer's Com- 
panon, $1 25; Huxley on the Origin of tho 

ecies, $1 50; Johnson's Chemistry of 

mmon Life, 2 vols., $4; Liebig’s Natural 
Laws of Husbandry, $2; Lowig's Organic- 
Physiological Chemistry, $t; Miller’s Com- 
panion, $1 75; Millwright ond Miller's 
Guide, @3; Napi: r's Electro-Metallurgy, 
$1 75; Overman’s Me allurgy, 8; Painter, 
Gilder, and Varuisher. $1 50; Paper Hano- 
er's Companion, $1 FO; Railroad and Civil 
Engincer’s Companion, $2: Surveyor's Come 
panion, 81 50; The Art of Dyeing, Clean- 
ing, and Scouring, cte., $38 50; The Manu- 
facturo of Iron in Ail is Branches, $0; 
Tarner’s Companion, $1 50; Youmans’ 
Clacs-Book of Chemistry, 82; Youmans’ 
Clasa-Book for Schools, $2. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


UR NEW I SPECIAL LIST” CON- 

J tains upward of forty Private Medical] 
Works, Intended for those who need them, 
and will be sent, on receipt of stamp, with 


which to prepay postage. 
FOWLER AND wEl LS. & 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 
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S EW ING MA CHIN ES, FOR SALE BY THE 

495 BROADWAY NEW YORK. ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
MERICAN WATCHES. —J. H. HEELER & WILSON’S 
ZÀ JOHNSTON E O Bn Nee 1 IN TRACTS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT LOW PRICES. 
ork, nell at lowest raves; SEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON „ 
ri Gold and Silver Watch 2 r 

English Lever Watches. oder pene ee The Ilinois Central Railroad Company have for Sale 

Fine Swiss Watches. o. 625 Broadway, New York. . 

PURE GOLD WEDDING RINGS, SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 

Fine jewelry, diamonds, silver-ware, and | Vas only to be seen and operated to be The road extends from Dunleith, in the north-western part of ihe Stau, to Cairo, tn the 

best quality silver-plated ware of our own Apprectated. extreme southern part, with a branch from Centralia, one husdred and thirteen miles 


manufacture. Call and see for yourself before pur- gan—altogeth ngth 
Articles sent free of expense to all parts | chasing. Please bring samples of various north of Oairo, to Chicago, on the shore. of Lake Michi 6s of 706 


of the country, and satisfaction guaranteed. | kinds of thread (such as is usually found at milee—and the land which is offered for sale is situated upon either side of the track, in 
stores) and various kinds of fabric, which | no instance at a greater distance than fifteen miles. 


5 — Saran you know the former most ular Sewing 
ABRTIFICIAL LEGS FOR AMPU- | machines either cao not wok at all, orat} Y State of Illinois 
TATIONS of the Thigh, Knee-Joints, | best, very imperfecily. f | 
Leg and Ankle Joints (Symes’). Apparatus SUPERIORITY The rapid development of Illinois, its steady increase in wealth, and its 
for Exsecttons of the Arms. Soldiers and i 
Marines furnished by appointment of the | over any other machine in the market will | capacity to produce cheap food, are matters for wonder and admiration. „The United 
Surgeon-General of the U. 8. Army. By be seen at a glance. l States Commissioner of Agriculturo estimates the amounts of the principal oops of 1864, 
E. D. HUDSON, M.D., Ist. It rane easily and rapidly, and is 80 for the whole country, as ſollowa : Indian Corn, 530,591, % budiels; wheat, 160,695,528 


Astor Place, Clinton Hall, New York. | constructed as to endare ali kinds of usage. | bushels; oats, 176,690,064 bushels of which the farms e Inbols yielded 186,856,165 
2d. No breaking of threads in going over | bushels of Indian Corn; 83,871,178 bushels of wheat; AP 24,983,751 buvhels of onte— 


ANDALL’S PRACTICAL SHEP- | ea. in reallty more than one-fourth of the corn, more than one t the Wentz and almost 
HERD ls by far the beet as well as | 8d. No tmperfect action of the feed at un- one seventh of the oats produced in ali the United States ` 


jj a cae | ak The Weeda clea eri i 

andry, and should be in the hands of every . e Weed-stitch catches of itself, : 1 2 

167 8 on ihe Continent. Twenty a and ~il aon from the Sest lee to the Grain—Stock Raising 

tions already sold! It isa large 12mo vole | heaviest leather, and from 200 cotton to 

ume of 454 pages. Illustrated, printed, and | coarse linen thread. Pre-eminently the first in the liat of grain-exporting Sie, Ina % also the great 


bound in extra style. Bent pos- paid on re- Sth. The Weed Machine will do beautiful | cattle State of the Union. Its fertile prairies are well adapted dnnn to i$e raising of 
celpt of pr ee a ana OOLE 3 quilting on the bare wadding without using | cattle, sheep, horses, and mules; and in the important inter@@taf paeiteg, It is far in 
mi “A inner lining ; thus leaving it soft as If done | advance of every other State. The seeding of these prairgh } to fame}fgra-ees for 


R she te N. e 
ochester, N. Y by hand. pasiurago or hay, offers to farmers with capital the most proGtabim remite, a hay crop 


— — eee 


MIE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE be dene on he WEED MACHINE wü t | of Ilinois in 1864 is estimated at 2.468.725 tons, which is merdman oe ae tons 
What It Is, and What It Can Do. By | liuie trouble makes it equal, if not superior, | larger than the crop of any other State, oxceptlug only New Work, 
1 n: 9 ED oom = Cooper 2 115 machines combined; for W K i EE 
nstitute, New York, c centa. ods, Hems, Tucks, and Sews on the ban 

: al the same time, and in fact, the WEED Inducements to Settlerg. 


The American Advertising and No. 3 MACHINE, as before stated, is equiv- | Tue attention of persons, whose limited means forbid the phruhase of n U 


1 
alent to a combination of any six ordinary nead reine 


Š ; ia ë Central 
Purchas Agency, machines. older States, is particularly invited to these lauda With at 
ing 4 Orders for Machines may be sent through | ##Uroad Company has soid 1, 0, 000 acres, to more than 20,090 nd during 
889 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, She AMERIOAN 20 e 209 the last year 264,423 acres, a larger aggregate of sales than in g ea since the 
aro now propared to receive orders for any- | Broadway, N. Y. opening of the road. The farms are sold ia tracts of forty} esa, ggited to the 
thing and everything to be hud in New| Below we give a few prices: settler with limited capital, or in larger tracts, as may be 4 by theryepitalist and 
York, which they will purchase and forward No. 2. Oil Black Walnut, Ornamented stock raiser. The soll is of unsurpassed fertility; the climate ls are low; 
to any portion of the country with prompt- with Hemmer $60 | charches and schools are becoming abundant throughout thé engl aud th of the 
nees aud dispatch. No. 2. Oil Black Walnut, Half Oase, Or- State; and communication with all the great markets is wade eksy th railroads, 
Special arrangemonts have been made namented with Hemmer 65 canals, and rivers. | 15 $ 
with the manufacturers of the following ar- | No. 8. Extra Oll-Paliehed Black Wal- ° ad ok 
ticles, by which the very beet terms can be aa Roars W 1 1 Table, 15 Prices and Terms of Paympnt. . : 
giren 5 F WEED SEVING MACHINE CO.. The price of lands varies from 89 to $15 and apwards 15 and they Ge cold on 
>mpire, » Finkle yon, cox ; 2 ; i 
Ginter Grover & Baker Sewing Machines— 606 Broad way, New York. | ebort credit, or for cash. A deduction of ten per cent. from t $ eredit pride is made 


Lillie’s Saf-——-Amalgam Bells—Kent's Cof- — to those who buy for cash. i 
fe — Eagle Gas Stove — Putnam Clothes O.. MORRILL, INVENTOR, CHEL- A Example: 
Wringer— Grovesieen Piano—Brown’s Pat- N monn 18 Py HRENOLOGIOAL 

i ones ee eee Forty acres at $10 per acre, on credit; the principa] on 


cash do balance 


i 2 in advance Ar. 
Wringer—Osborn’s Coffee Ready Ronfin — HE NEW NOVELTY one, two and three years, at six per cent. Interest, 
— Nouparel Washing Menne Ornamen: — 1 MICROSCOPE, patente Interest. Paixcipal. - Irrer. Parr AI. 
tal Trou Works 8, D. & W H Smith's P amination of Living Insect, Cash Payment......$18 00 $1000 l Paymentintwoyearsg6 00 2100 00 
A an Fore Magio AKI a araman & Gray cea Flowers Cave Payment in one year 12 00 100 00 | “three years 100 00 
“hes ilis. 
Such s Purchasing Agency has long been > . 9 The same Land may be Purchased for 8360 Cash. 


necded, and we hope by Just dealing and 
strict attention to business to make it an in- 
allintion ae permanent and indlénpensable as 


ly. Adapted to a grester vs- | full information on all pointa, together with maps, showing the exact Location of Lands, 
— riety of purposes thun any peter te 
other Elna ever invented. Is mailed. postage | Will be farnished on application, in person or by letter, 


1, fi % Dallnra, of with 12 Benutiful 2 : 
JÀ the Fxpress businras, | Address es EAA alia ise (048 O, LAND COMMISSIONER, 
X AMERICAN PURCHASING AGENCY A bern discount to the traite. Address, 12 E : 5 
i 550 Broadway, New York. | FOWLER AND WELLS, N. F. Ilinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, Ilinois. 
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